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THE  ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES. 


INTRODUCTION 

TO 

THE    ACTS    OF  THE   APOSTLES. 


I.  The  Author. — The  opening  words  of  the  Acts, 
addressed,  like  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  to  Theophilns, 
and  referring  to  a  former  book,  as  containing  a  history 
of  the  life  and  teaching  of  the  Lord  Jesns,  such  as  we 
find  in  that  Gospel,  are,  at  least,  prima  facie  evidence 
of  identity  of  authorship.  The  internal  evidence  of 
8tyle,*  yet  more,  perhaps,  that  of  character  and  ten- 
dency as  shown  in  the  contents  of  the  book,  confirm 
this  conclusion.  A  tradition,  going  back  to  the  second 
century,  falls  in  with  what  has  thus  been  inferred  from 
the  book  itself.  The  words  of  Stephen,  "  Lay  not  this 
sin  to  their  charge,''  are  quoted  in  the  Epistle  of  the 
Churches  of  Lyons  and  v  ienne  to  those  of  Asia  and 
Phrygia  (a-D.  177),  given  by  Eusebius  (Hist.  v.  2). 
IrensBus  and  Clement  of  Alexandria  quote  from  it,  the 
latter  citing  St.  Paul's  speech  at  Athens  {Strom,  v.  2) ; 
as  also  does  TertuUian  {De  Jejun.  c.  10).  The  Mura- 
torian  Fragment  (see  Vol.  I.,  p.  xiii.)  dwells  on  its 
being  largely  the  work  of  an  eye-witness,  as  seen  in  its 
omission  of  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Peter,  and  St.  Paul's 
journey  to  Spain.  £usebius  (Hist.  m.  4)  ascribes  both 
books  to  him,  in  the  same  terms ;  and  Jerome  {De  Vir. 
lUtutt.  c.  viii.)  almost  repeats  the  words  of  the  Frag- 
ment: "Luke  wrote  his  Grospel  from  what  he  haa 
heard,  but  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  from  what  he 
It  will  be  enough,  therefore,  as  far  as  the 


saw. 

authorship  of  this  book  Is  concerned,  to  refer  for  all 
that  is  known  or  conjectured  as  to  the  writer  to  the 
Introduction  to  8t.  Luke.  There  also  will  be  found  all 
that  it  is  necessary  to  say  as  to  Theophilus  as  repre- 
senting the  first  readers  of  the  Acts. 

n.  The  Title. — It  does  not  follow  that  the  present 
title  was  prefixed  to  the  book  by  the  writer  himself. 
For  him,  probably,  it  would  only  present  itself  as  the 
"  second  treatise,  or  "  book,"  which  came  as  a  natural 
sequel  to  the  first.  It  was  not  strange,  however,  espe- 
ci^y  when  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  came  to 
be  collected  together  in  a  volume,  and  the  "former 
treatise"  took  its  place  side  by  side  with  the  other 
Gospels,  and  was  thus  parted  from  its  companion,  that 
a  distinct  title  should  be  given  to  it.  In  the  title  itself 
the  Greek  MSS.  present  considerable  variations — "Acts 
of  the  Apostles."  "  Acts  of  all  the  Apostles,"  "  Acts  of 
the  Holy  Apostles,"  sometimes  with  tne  addition  of  the 
author's  name,  "  Written  by  Luke  the  Evangelist," 
"  Written  by  the  Holy  and  illustrious  Luke,  Apostle 
and  Evangelist."  The  word  "  Acts "  seems  to  have 
been  in  common  use  in  the  first  and  second  centuries 
after  Christ  for  what  we  should  call  "  Memoirs "  or 
"  Biographies,"  and  appears  conspicuously  in  the  apocry- 
phal literature  of  the  Now  Testament,  as  in  the  Acts 

•  Not  fewer  than  fifty  words  are  common  to  the  two  hooks, 
and  are  not  found  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament.  Many  of 
these  are  noticed  in  the  Notes. 
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of  Pilate,  the  Acts  of  Peter  and  Paul,  of  Philip,  of 
Matthew,  of  Bartholomew. 

ni.  The  Scope  of  the  Book.—It  is  obvions 
that  the  title,  whether  by  the  author  or  by  a  tran- 
scriber, does  but  imperfectly  describe  its  real  nature. 
It  is  in  no  sense  a  mstory  of  the  Apostles  as  a  body. 
The  names  of  the  Eleven  meet  us  but  once  (chap.  i.  13). 
They  are  mentioned  collectively  in  chaps,  ii.  37,  42, 
43;  iv.  33-^7;  V.  2,  12,  18,  29;  vi.  6;  viii.  1,  14,  18; 
ix.  27 ;  xi.  1 ;  xv.  2,  4,  6,  22,  23,  33.  St.  John  appears 
only  in  chap.  iii.  1 ;  iv.  13 ;  viii.  14.  Nothing  is  told 
us  of  the  individual  work  of  any  other.  Looking 
to  the  contents  of  the  book,  it  would  be  better  de- 
scribed, if  we  were  to  retain  the  present  form  at  all, 
as  the  "Acts  of  Peter  and  of  Paul,"  the  former 
Apostle  occupying  a  prominent  place  in  chaps,  i. — v., 
X. — xii.,  XV.,  the  latter  being  the  central  figure  in  chaps, 
vii.  68,  ix.,  xi.  25 — 30,  xiii. — xxvii.  From  another 
point  of  view  a  yet  more  appropriate  title  would 
be  (using  the  term  in  its  familiar  Bterary  sense)  that 
of  the  Uriffinea  EcclesicB — the  history  oi  the  growth 
and  development  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  of  the 
mission  work  of  that  Church  among  the  GentUes.  Tlie 
starting-point  and  the  close  of  the  book  are  in  this 
respect  siguiiioaut.  It  begins  at  Jerusalem;  it  ends 
at  Rome.  Wlien  it  opens,  circumcision  is  required, 
as  well  as  baptism,  of  every  disciple ;  the  Church 
of  Christ  is  outwardly  but  a  Jewish  sect  of  some 
hundred  and  twenty  persons  (chap.  i.  15).  When  it 
ends,  every  barrier  between  Jew  and  Grentile  has  been 
broken  down,  and  the  Church  has  become  catholic  and 
all-embracing.  To  trace  the  stages  of  that  expansion 
both  locally  and  as  affecting  the  teachiug  of  the  Church 
is  the  dominant  purpose  oi  the  book.  The  "acts"  of 
those  who  were  not  concerned  in  it  at  all,  or  played  but 
a  subordinate  part  in  it,  are,  we  may  venture  to  siiy, 
deliberately  passed  over.  Some  principle  of  selection 
is  clearly  involved  in  the  structure  of  such  a  book  as 
that  now  before  us,  and  even  \vithout  going  beyond  the 
four  comers  of  the  book  itself,  we  may  safely  affirm 
that  the  main  purpose  of  the  writer  was  to  inform  a 
Gentile  convert  oi  Rome  how  the  gospel  had  been 
brought  to  him,  and  how  it  had  gained  the  width  and 
freedom  with  which  it  was  actually  presented. 

lY.  Its  Belation  to  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke.— 
The  view  thus  taken  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that 
it  presents  the  Act«  of  the  Apostles  as  the  natural 
sequel  to  the  Gospel  which  we  have  seen  sufficient 
reason  to  assign  to  the  same  writer.  For  there  also,  as 
it  has  been  shown  (Yol.  I.,  p.  241),  we  trace  the  same 
principle  of  selection.  It  is  more  than  any  of  the 
other  throe  a  Gospel  for  the  Gentiles,  brinpng  out  the 
universality  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  recordmg  parables 
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and  incidents  which  others  had  not  recorded,  because 
they  bore  witness  that  the  Ioyc  of  God  flowed  oat 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  chosen  people  on  robbers  and 
harlots,  on  Samaritans  and  Grentiles.  It  remained  for 
one  who  had  led  his  catechumen  convert  to  think  thus 
of  the  Christ  during  His  ministry  on  earth,  to  show 
that  the  unseen  guidance  given  by  the  Christ  in 
Heaven,  through  the  working  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  was 
leading  it  on  in  the  same  direction,  that,  though  there 
had  been  expansion  and  development,  there  Imd  been 
no  interruption  of  continuity.  1  have  ventured  to  say 
(YoL  I.,  p.  242)  that  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke  might  lie 
described  as  emphatically  "  tne  Gospel  of  the  Saintly 
Life."  The  natural  sequel  to  such  a  Gospel  was  a 
record  of  the  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Sanctifler. 
Looking  to  the  prominence  given  to  the  work  of  the 
Spirit,  from  the  Day  of  Pentecost  onwards,  as  guiding 
both  the  Church  collectively  and  its  individual  members, 
it  would  hardly  be  over-bold  to  say  tliat  the  book  might 
well  be  called  "  the  Gospel  of  the  Holy  Spirit."  At 
every  stage  His  action  is  emphatically  recognised. 
Jesus,  after  His  resurrection,  had,  "  through  the  Holy 
Ghost,  given  commandment  to  the  Apostles  whom  He 
had  chosen  *'  (chap.  i.  2).  They  are  to  be  "  baptised  with 
the  Holy  Ghost"  (chap.  i.  5),  are  to  "receive  power  after 
the  Holy  Ghost  is  come  upon  them  "  (chap.  i.  8).  The 
Holy  Ghost  had  spoken  through  the  mouth  of  David 
(chap.  i.  16).  Then  comes  the  great  wonder  of  the  Day 
of  Pentecost,  when  all  the  disciples  were  "filled  with  the 
Holy  Ghost "  (chap.  ii.  4),  and  spake  with  tongues,  and 
the  prophecy,  "I  will  pour  out  My  Spirit  upon  all 
flesh  **  (chap.  ii.  17),  is  quoted  as  on  the  verge  of  fulfil- 
ment. Jesus  has  "  received  from  the  Father  the  pro- 
mise of  the  Holy  Ghost "  (chap,  il  33).  Once  again  all 
were  "  filled  witn  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  spake  the  word 
with  boldness  "  (chap.  iv.  31).  The  sin  of  Auanias  is  a 
"  lie  unto  the  Holy  Ghost "  (chap.  v.  3).  He  and  his 
wife  have  "tempted  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord"  (chap.  v.  9). 
The  "  Holy  Ghost,  whom  God  hath  given  to  them  that 
obey  Him,  is  a  witness  that  the  Christ  is  exalted  at  the 
right  hand  of  God  (chap.  v.  32).  The  seven  who  are 
chosen  in  chap.  vi.  are  "  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  of 
wisdom  "  (chap.  vi.  3).  Stephen  is  pre-eminently  "  full 
of  faith  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost"  (chap.  vi.  5).  His 
leading  charge  against  priests  and  scribes  is  that  they 
"do  always  resist  the  Holy  Ghost"  (chap.  vii.  51). 
His  vision  of  the  Son  of  Man  standing  at  the  right 
hand  of  God  is  closely  connected  with  his  being  at  the 
moment  "filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost"  (chap.  vii.  65). 
Peter  and  John  go  down  to  Samaria  that  those  who 
had  been  baptised  by  Philip  "  might  receive  the  Holy 
Ghost "  (chap.  viii.  15 — 17) :  and  flie  sin  of  Simon  the 
sorcerer  is  tnat  he  thinks  that  that  gift  of  God  can 
be  purchased  with  money  (chap.  viii.  18 — 20).  It  is 
the  Spirit  that  impels  Philip  to  join  himself  to  the 
Ethiopian  eunuch  (chap.  viii.  39),  and  carries  him  away 
after  his  baptism  (chap.  viii.  39).  Ananias  is  to  lay  his 
hands  on  Saul  of  Tarsus,  that  he  "  may  be  filled  with 
the  Holy  Ghost"  (chap.  ix.  17).  The  churches  of 
Judsea  and  Galilee  and  Samaria  in  their  interval  of  rest 
are  "  walking  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord  and  the  comfort 
of  the  Holy  Ghost "  (chap.  ix.  31).  The  admission  of 
the  Gkntiles  is  attested  when  "the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Ghost"  is  poured  out  on  Cornelius  and  his  friends 
(chap.  X.  44-  47),  and  Peter  dwells  on  that  attestation 
in  his  address  to  the  Church  of  Jerusalem  (chaps,  xi. 
15 — 17;  XT.  8).  Barnabas,  when  he  is  sent  to  carry  on 
that  work  among  the  Gkntiles  at  Antioch,  is  described, 
AS  Stephen  had  been,  as  "  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and 
of  faith  "  (chap,  xl  24}.     It  is  the  Holy  Ghost  who 


"  separates  Barnabas  and  Saul  for  the  work  of  the 
ministry,"  and  they  are  sent  forth  by  Him  (chap.  xiiL 
2 — 4).  Saul,  roused  to  indignation  by  the  subtlety  of 
Elymas,  is  "  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost "  (chap,  xiii,  9). 
It  is  He  who  guides  the  decision  of  the  council  assem- 
bled at  Jerusalem  (chap.  xv.  28),  and  directs  the  foot- 
steps of  Paul  and  his  companions  in  their  mission 
J'ourney  (chap,  xvi  6,  7).  The  twelve  disciples  at 
Cphesus,  baptised  before  with  the  baptism  of  John, 
"receive  the  Holy  Ghost"  when  Paul  lays  his  hands 
on  them  (chap.  xix.  6).  He  it  was  who  witnessed  in 
every  city  that  bonds  and  imprisonment  awaited  the 
Apostle  in  Jerusalem  (chaps,  xx.  23;  xxi.  11).  It  was 
the  Holy  Ghost  who  had  made  the  elders  of  Ephesus 
overseers  of  the  Church  of  God  (chap.  xx.  28).  Well- 
nigh  the  last  words  of  the  book  are  those  which  "  the 
Holy  Ghost  had  spoken  by  Esaias,"  and  which  St. 
Paul,  in  the  power  of  the  same  Spirit,  applies  to  the 
Jews  of  his  own  time  (chap,  xxviii.  25). 

y.  Its  Relation  to  the  Controversies  of  the 
Time. — I  have  thought  it  right  to  go  through  this 
somewhat  full  induction  because  it  presents  an  aspect  of 
the  book  which  has  hardly  been  adequately  reco^ised 
in  the  critical  inquiries  to  which  it  has  been  subjected. 
But  subject  to  this,  as  the  dominant  idea  of  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  I  see  nothing  to  hinder  us  from  recog- 
nising Other  tendencies  and  motives,  partly  as  inferred 
from  the  book  itself,  partly  as  in  themselves  probable, 
looking  to  the  circumstances  under  which  it  must  have 
been  written.  An  educated  convert  like  Theophilus 
could  hardly  have  been  ignorant  of  the  controversy 
between  St.  Paul  and  the  Judaisers,  which  is  so  pro- 
minent in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  and  the  Second 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  He  would  know  that  the 
Judaising  teachers  in  the  Galatian  Church  had  spoken 
of  the  Apostle  as  a  time-server  seeking  to  please  men 
(Gal.  i.  10);  as  having  no  authority  but  that  which  he 
derived  from  the  Church  of  Jerusalem  (GaL  i.  1,  12, 
17,  22) ;  that  they  used  the  name  of  James  in  support 
of  their  exaggerated  rigour,  and  worked  upon  the  mind 
even  of  Peter,  so  as  to  lead  him  to,  at  least,  a  tem- 
porary inconsistency  (Gal.  ii.  11 — 13) ;  that  others  of 
the  same  school  had  appeared  at  Corinth,  boasting  of 
their  "  letters  of  commendation  "  (2  Cor.  iii.  1) ;  taunt- 
ing the  Apostle  with  his  "  bodily  presence  weak,  and 
speech  contemptible  "  (2  Cor.  x.  10) ;  speaking  of  him 
as  a  "  fool "  and  madman  (2  Cor.  xi.  16) ;  arrogating  to 
themselves  something  like  an  ultra-apostolic  authority 
(2  Cor.  xi.  4) ;  boastiog  that  thev  were  Hebrews  and 
ministers  of  Christ  (2  Cor.  xi.  22).  The  language  of 
Bom.  xiv.  shows  that  disputes  analogous  in  their  nature 
had  sprung  up  at  Bome  even  before  St.  Paul's  arrival ; 
differences  as  to  days  and  meats  (Bom.  xiv.  2 — 6) ;  con- 
nected with  the  very  question  of  eating  "things 
sacrificed  to  idols,"  which  had  given  occasion  to  one  of 
the  canons  of  the  Council  of  i^rusalem  (chap.  xv.  20, 
29)  proposed  by  James,  the  bishop  of  that  Church,  and 
which  had  been  discussed  fully  in  the  Epistle  which  St. 
Paul  addressed  to  the  Church  of  Cormth,  at  a  time 
when  its  numbers  were  largely  made  up  of  Boman 
Christians  (1  Cor.  viii — ^x.).  These  facts  were  patent 
to  any  one  who  had  any  knowledge  of  St.  Paul's  work. 
If  Theophilus  were,  as  is  probable,  an  Italian,  probably 
even  a  Boman,  convert  (see  Introduction  to  8t  Luke*s 
Oospel,  YoL  I.,  p.  241),  they  would  be  forced  upon  his 
notice. 

There  are,  however,  other  materials  for  estimatinff 
the  attitude  of  the  Judaising  party  towards  St.  Paul, 
and  the  language  they  habitually  used  in  reference  to 
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him.  I  do  not  asanine  that  the  Psendo-Glemeniine 
HomiUes,  BeeogwUiona,  and  Epistles  are  of  an  earlier 
date  than  the  eeoond  oentnry,  hut  it  is  a  le^timate  in- 
f  erence  that  they  represent  the  traditions  of  the  party 
from  which  they  emanated,  and  they  help  us  to  ml  np 
the  outline  which  has  been  already  eiketched.  In  them, 
accordingly,  we  find  Jamee,  the  bishop  of  Jerusalem, 
as  the  centre  of  all  church  authority,  the  "lord  and 
bishop  of  the  holy  Church"  (EpUt,  of  Peter,  c.  i.)f 
the  "  archbishop  *'  {Becogn.  c  i  73).  Peter  complains 
that  "some  among  the  Gentiles  have  rejected  his 
preaching,  which  is  according  to  the  Law,  and  have 
followed  the  lawless  and  insane  preaching  of  the  man 
who  is  his  enemy"  (ibid,  c  2.  Comp.  Gal.  iv.  16). 
He  oomplains  that  ne  has  been  misrepresented  as 
aCToeing  with  that  "enemy"  {ibid,).  James  declares 
that  circumcision  is  an  essential  condition  of  disciple- 
ship  (ibid,  c.  4).  Under  cover  of  the  legendary  ois- 
pntes  between  Peter  and  Simon  the  £>rcerer,  the 
personal  discipleship  of  the  former  is  contrasted  with 
that  of  one  wno  has  only  heard  the  doctrine  of  Jesus 
through  a  vision  or  a  dream  (Horn,  Ohm,  xviL,  c.  14. 
Comp.  chaps,  is.  3, 17 ;  xviii.  9 ;  lExii.  18 ;  xxiii.  11 ;  2  Cor. 
zii.  1),  and  it  is  suggested  that  one  who  tmsts  in  those 
visions  and  reveln^ons  may  have  been  deceived  by  a 
demon  (ibid,  xvii.,  c  16).  Barnabas  is  named  with 
praise  (ibid,  i,  c.  9),  but  the  name  of  Paul  is  syste- 
maticalW  ignored.  The  opposition  to  Peter  at  Antioch, 
of  which  we  read  in  G^.  li.  11 — 14,  is  represented  as 
the  work  of  the  sorcerer  (Beeogn,  x.,  c  54).  Almost 
the  only  direct  reference  to  the  Apostle  of  the  Gen- 
tiles is  an  allusion  to  the  "enemy"  who  had  re- 
ceived a  commission  from  Caiaphas  to  go  to  Damascus 
and  make  havoc  of  the  faithful  (Becoan,  i.,  c.  71),  and 
the  fact  that  the  "  enemy "  af terwaros  preached  the 
faith  which  he  had  once  destroyed  is  kept  out  of  si^ht. 
With  the  strange  confusion  of  chronology  characteristic 
of  this  apocryphal  literature,  the  "  enemy "  is  repre- 
sented as  entering  the  Temple,  disputing  with  James, 
attacking  him  with  violence  and  throwing  him  down 
the  Temple  stairs,  so  that  he  lay  there  as  dead  (Becogn, 

^  Bepresentations  such  as  these  might  be  met  in  two 
different  ways.  St.  Paul,  in  the  manly  indignation  of 
his  spirit  gainst  such  misrepresentations,  met  them, 
as  in  the  £pistle  to  the  Galatians,  by  asserting  his 
entire  independence  of  the  Church  at  tferusalem  (Gal. 
L  1 — ^12),  by  showing  that  they  had  learnt  from  him, 
not  he  from  them,  the  fulness  and  freedom  of  the 
gospel  which  he  preached  (GaL  ii.  2) ;  that  the  chief 
leaaers  of  that  Church  had  given  to  him  and  Barnabas 
the  right  hand  of  fellowship  in  their  work  among  the 
(jentiles  (Gkd.  ii.  9);  that  ne  had  not  ^ven  wa^  by 
subjection,  no,  not  for  an  hour,  to  vie  Judaising 
Pharisee  section  of  the  Church  (GaL  ii.  4, 5) ;  that  he  had 
not  shrunk  from  rebuking,  with  the  g^eral  approval  of 
the  Church  at  Antioch,  tne  inconsistency  of  Peter  and 
of  Barnabas  (Gal.  ii.  11—14).  He  meets  them  also,  as 
in  2  Cor.  xi.  13 — 27,  by  challenging  a  comparison  be- 
tween his  own  life  and  that  of  his  antagonists.  St. 
Luke  thought  it  wise,  in  writing  to  a  Gentile  conyert, 
to  lay  stress  on  the  fact  that  the  history  of  the  Church 
of  Jerusalem,  truly  stated,  was  against  the  policy  and 
the  claims  of  the  Judaisers,  that  the  Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles  in  his  turn  had  shown  eveiy  disposition  to 
conciliate  the  feelings  of  the  Jews.  With  this  view, 
he  records  the  fact  that  charges  like  those  which  were 
brought  against  St.  Paul  had  oeen  brought  also  against 
the  martyr  Stephen  (chap.  vi.  14) ;  that  the  Apostle 
liad  been  admitted  into  the  Churdi  of  Christ  by  a 


disciple  devout  aceording  to  the  Law  (chaps,  ix.  10; 
12) ;  that  he  had  been  received,  after  the  first  natnral 
suspicion  had  been  removed  by  the  testimony  of  Bar- 
nabas, by  the  Apostles  at  Jerusalem  (chap.  ix.  27);  that 
it  had  lieen  g^ven  to  Peter  to  be,  perhaps,  the  first  to 
act  on  the  essential  principle  of  St.  Fbm's  gospel,  and 
to  throw  open  the  doors  of  the  Church  to  the  uncir- 
cumdsed  Gentiles  (chaps,  x. ;  xL  1 — ^13) ;  that  he  and  the 
Church  of  Jerusalem  nad  sent  Barnabas  to  carry  on 
that  work  at  Antioch  (chap.  xi.  22) ;  that  St.  Paul  had 
always  addressed  himself  to  the  Jews  whenever  there 
were  any  to  listen  to  his  preaching  (chaps,  xiii.  5, 14 ; 
xiv.  1 ;  xvii.  2, 17;  xviiL  4 ;  xix.  8) ;  that  ne  had  lost  no 
opportunity  of  renewing  his  friendly  intercourse  with 
the  Church  of  Jerusalem  (rhaps.  xv.  2 ;  xviii.  22 ;  xxL 
15) ;  and  that  James,  the  bishop  of  that  Church,  had 
throughout  received  him  as  a  oeloved  brother  (chap, 
xv.  4,  25,  26) ;  that  he  had  shown  his  willingness  to  con- 
ciliate the  Jewish  section  of  the  Church  by  circumcising 
Timotheus  (chap.  xvi.  3),  and  by  his  taking  on  himself 
the  vow  of  a  Nazarite  (chaps,  xviii.  18;  xxi.  26);  and, 
lastly,  that  the  Council  of  Jerusalem  had  solemnly 
formulated  a  eoneordat  by  which  the  freedom  of  the 
Gentiles  was  secured  (chap.  xv.  23 — ^29). 

A  principle  of  selection  such  as  this  is  naturally 
open  to  the  charge  that  has  been  pressed  by  unfriendly 
critics,  that  it  tends  to  lead  the  writer  to  exaggerate 
the  harmony  between  the  two  parties  whom  it  seeks  to 
reconcile ;  and  stress  has  been  laid  on  the  omission  of 
ihe  dispute  between  Paul  and  Peter  at  Antioch  (GaL 
ii.  14),  as  showing  that  with  this  view  he  slurred  over 
what  was  an  important  fact  in  the  history  which  he 
undertakes  to  write.  It  may  fairly  be  urged,  how- 
ever, on  the  other  side,  that  there  is  absolutely  no 
evidence  that  he  was  acquainted  with  that  fact.  As 
far  as  we  can  gather  from  his  narrative,  he  was  not 
at  Antioch  at  the  time.  It  was  an  incident  on  which 
St.  Paul  would  naturally  be  reticent,  unless  forced  to 
allude  to  it,  as  in  writing  to  the  Galatians,  in  vindi- 
cating his  own  independence.  And  even  if  he  did  know 
it,  was  this  passing,  momentary  difference  of  sufficient 
importance  to  find  a  place  m  a  brief  compendium 
of  the  history  of  St.  Paurs  work?  Would  the  writer  of 
a  school  history  of  England  during  the  last  fifty  years 
feel  bound,  in  tracing  uie  action  oi  the  Conservative  or 
Liberal  part^  as  a  ^mole,  to  notice  a  single  passage  at 
arms,  in  which  sharp  words  were  spoken,  in  debate  in 
cabinet  or  Parliament,  between  two  of  its  leaders? 
Would  a  writer  of  English  Church  History  during  thsr 
same  period  think  it  an  mdispensable  duty  to  record  such 
a  difference  as  that  which  showed  itself  between  Bishop 
Thirlwall  and  Bishop  Selwyn  in  the  Pan-Anglican 
Conference  of  1867?  That  he  did  not  shrink  from 
recording  a  personal  dispute  when  important  conse- 
quences were  involved  is  shown  by  his  treatment  of  the 
quarrel  between  Paul  and  Bamalias  (chap.  xv.  37—40). 

VI.  Its  Evidential  Value.— (1)  In  relaHon  to  the 
OoapeU,  Had  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  presented 
itseu  as  an  entirely  independent  book,  its  evidence  aa 
to  the  main  &cts  of  the  Gospel  history  would  obviously 
have  been  of  the  highest  value.  It  assumes  those  facts 
throughout  as  well  known.  The  main  work  of  the 
Apostles  is  to  bear  witness  of  the  resurrection  (chap, 
i.  32).  Jesus  of  Nazareth  had  been  "  approved  of  God 
by  miracles,  and  wonders,  and  signs  (chan.  ii.  22). 
Against  Him  "Herod  and  Pontius  Pilate  nad  been 

S.thered  together"  (chap.  iv.  27).    God  had  "anomted 
im  with  Uie  Holy  Ghost  and  with  power ; "  and  He 
*'went  about  doing  good,  and  healing  all  that  were 
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oppressed  of  the  devil,  beginning  from  Galilee,  after 
the  baptism  whicli  John  preached*'  (chap.  z.  37,  3S). 
It  is  obvious,  however,  that  it  does  not  present  itself  as 
independent.  It  looks  back  to  a  former  book,  and  that 
former  book  is  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  Luke.  "  It 
was  natural,"  it  has  been  said,  "  that  the  writer  should 
thus  take  for  granted  what  he  had  thus  himself 
recorded.  Ton  cannot,  in  such  a  case,  dte  the  second 
volume  to  bear  witness  to  the  veracity  of  the  first.*' 
Admitting  this,  however — as  in  all  fairness  it  must  be 
admitted — ^the  Acts  present  evidence,  as  has  been 
already  pointed  out  (Vol.  I.,  p.  zzzi.),  of  another  kind. 
If  they  are  shown,  by  the  numerous  coincidences 
which  they  present  with  the  writings  of  St.  Paul  (see 
infra),  by  their  occasional  use  of  the  first  personal 
pronoun  (chaps,  xvi.  10 — 15 ;  xx.  5 ;  xxi  17 ;  xxvii.  1 ; 
xzviii.  16),  by  their  stopping  at  St.  Paul's  imprison- 
ment at  Rome,  instead  ox  going  on  to  the  close  of  his 
work  and  life,  to  be,  on  any  fair  estimate  of  circum- 
stantial evidence,  the  work  of  a  contemporary,  and 
to  have  been  written  before  St.  Paul's  death,  in 
A.D.  65  or  66,  then  it  follows  that  the  Gospel  &om 
the  pen  of  the  same  author  must  have  been  of  even 
earlier  date.  The  reference  to  the  "many"  who 
had  "  taken  in  hand "  to  set  forth  a  narrative  of  the 
fi^ospel  (Luke  L  1)  connects  itself  with  the  quotation 
from  "  the  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus"  in  chap.  xz.  35,  as 
showing  that  there  was  not  only  a  widely  diffused  oral 
tradition  of  the  facts  of  the  Gospel  history  (such  as  that 
implied  in  1  Cor.  xL  23 — ^25 ;  xv.  3 — 7),  but  that  there 
was  also  a  fairly  copious  Gospel  literature,  presenting 
materials  for  future  editors  ana  compilers.  But  we  may 
go  yet  further.  It  has  often  been  urged,  as  against  the 
early  date  of  the  Gospels  in  their  present  £>rm,  that 
they  have  left  so  few  traces  of  themselves  in  the  early 
history  and  the  early  writings  of  the  Church.  It  hiui 
been  already  shown  (Vol.  I.,  pp.  xxvii. — ^xxxi.)  that,  as 
far  as  the  Epistles  of  the  ^w  Testament  are  con- 
cerned, those  traces  are  far  from  feir;  but  it  may  be 
admitted  that  they  do  not  refer,  as  we  might,  perhaps, 
have  expected  them  to  refer,  to  any  individual  miracles, 
or  paraoles,  or  discourses  of  our  Lord.  The  same 
holds  good  of  the  Apostolic  fathers;  and  it  is  not  till 
we  come  to  Justin  Martyr  that  we  get  any  such  fre- 
quency of  citation  as  to  make  it  certain  that  he  had 
one  of  our  first  three  Gk)spels,  or  another  resembling 
them,  in  his  hands.     (See  Yol.  I.,  p.  xxvii)     Well, 
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be  it  SO;  but  here  we  have  a  work  ^th  the  same 
absence  al  citation,  the  same  vague  generalisation  in  its 
reference  to  the  outlines  only  of  the  Gospel  history; 
and  of  this  book,  whatever  view  may  be  taken  of  its 
date,  it  is  absolutelv  certain  that  the  writer  knew  that 
history  in  all  its  fulness.  Had  the  Acts  come  down  to 
us  without  the  Grospel  of  St.  Luke,  its  reticence,  and 
vagueness  also,  might  have  been  urged  as  against  the 
cr^ibiHty  of  the  narratives  of  the  Grospels  that  bear 
the  names  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark.  As  it  is, 
it  shows  that  that  reticence  and  vagueness  may  be  com- 
patible with  a  full  and  intimate  knowledge  of  the  facta 
80  narrated. 

(2)  In  rdaJtion  to  the  Epistles  of  St.  PauL  Here,  as 
Faley  has  well  put  the  ar^ment  in  the  opening  of  his 
Horw  PaulitUB,  the  case  is  different.    We  have  a  book 

Eurporting  to  be  by  a  contemporary  of  St.  Paul's.  We 
ave  thirteen  or  fourteen  documents  purporting  to  be 
Epistles  from  him.  There  is  not  the  shadow  of  a  trace 
in  the  Epistles  that  the  writer  had  read  the  Acts,  or 
even  knew  of  the  existence  of  the  book.  There  is  not 
the  shadow  of  a  trace  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  that 
the  writer  had  read  the  Epistles,  or  even  knew  of  their 
existence.  He  not  only  does  not  compile  from  them 
nor  allude  to  them,  but  he  does  not  even  record,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  the  fact  that  they  had  been 
written.  He  omits  facts  which  we  find  in  them,  and 
which  would  have  been  important  as  materials  for  his 
history.  Whatever  coincidences  the  two  may  present 
are  conspicuously  undesigned.  So  far  as  they  do 
agree  and  throw  light  upon  each  other,  they  supply  a 
reciprocal  testimony  each  to  the  trustworthiness  of  the 
other. 

The  coincidences  which  thus  present  themselves  are 
dealt  with  in  the  Notes  in  this  Commentary  on  the 
Acts  and  the  Epistles,  and  to  Btate  them  with  any 
fulness  here  would  be  to  re-write  the  Horce  Paulinm 
with  numerous  additions.  It  will,  however,  it  is 
believed,  be  of  some  advantage  to  the  student  to  have 
at  least  the  more  important  of  these  coincidences 
brought  under  his  notice  in  such  a  form  as  to  admit  of 
examination  without  turning  to  othei-  books,  and  the 
following  table  has  accordingly  been  drawn  up  with 
that  view.  It  has  been  thought  expedient  to  present 
them  as  they  occur  in  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  and  to 
take  those  Epistles  in  their  chronological  order. 


s» 


J,             1.    •/                   •  .                • 

„       ii.  9,  10;  iv.  11 

Cor.   ii.  1 ;  iv.  19 ;  xvi.  5    . 

„     xy.32 

„      XVI.  Xo   •            •  .            . 

„      XVI.  t/     .          •  .           . 

„     iv.  17—19  . 

„    xvi.  10, 11     .  .         . 

„        i.  12;  iiL  6 

„      iv.  11, 12     .  .        . 

„     ix.  20  . 

i.  14—17  . 

xvi.  1    .        .  . 

V.  7, 8        .  ■ 
xvL  8   -        • 


St  Paul's  sufferings  at  Philippi     . 

„  „  „  Thessalonica 

St.  Paul  left  at  Athens  alone 
Sufferings  of  the  Thessalonians  from  their  own 

countrymen  

Thessalonian  converts  turning  from  idols 

St.  Paul's  precept  and  practice  in  working    . 

Sc.  Paul's  two  visits  to  Corinth     . 

Fighting  with  wild  beasts  at  Ephesus    . 

"  Aquila  and  Priscilla  salute  you  much  in  the  Lord" 

Tlie  "  effectual  door  "  opened  at  Ephesus 

The  many  adversaries 

Timotheus  sent  to  Corinth  from  Ephesus 
St.  Paul's  doubt  as  to  arrival  of  Timotheus  . 
Work  of  Apollos  at  Corinth 
St.  Paul's  working  for  his  bread  at  Fphesus 
becoming  to  Jews  as  a  Jew 


w 


>f 
»f 


Baptism  of  Crispus  and  Gains 
Collection  for  the  saints  in  Galatia 
Allusion  to  the  Passover 
'*  Tarrying  at  Ephesus  till  Pentecost '' 


Acts  xvi.  22,  23. 
xvii.  5. 
xvii.  16. 


>« 


f> 


; 


„  xvii.  5. 

„  xvii.  4. 

,,  xvui.  3. 

„  xviii  1 ;  zx.  2. 

„     xix.  29,  30. 

„  xviii.  18,  26. 

„     xix.  20,  26. 

„     xix.  9,  28. 

„     xix.  21,  22. 

„     xix.  22. 

„  xviii.  27,  28. 

„      XX.  34. 

„  xvi.  3;  xviii.  18; 

23—26. 

„  xviu.  8. 

„  xviii.  23. 

„     xix.  22 ;  XX.  3. 


xxi. 


THE  ACTS. 


1  Cor.  i.  1 
zvi.  6   . 
zvi.  5    . 

2  Cor.  i.  16;  ii  13 
zL32,33     . 

i.8    . 

xL  9   . 

L19. 


n 
» 

ft 


xL25 

lU.  1     • 
X.14r-16 

GaL  L17,18 
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»f 


9f 
»f 
ft 


ii.  1 
iil3 

V.  11 


LIS     . 

ii  9 

Bom.  xy.  25,  26   . 

„     xvi.  21—23  . 

xtL  3  . 

xvi.  27. 

L13;  XV.  23 
XV.  19 
XV.  30 
PhiLii.  19    . 
„      L29,30;  ii.  1,2 

Eph,  vi.  21    . 

„     vi.  19,  20 
OoL  iv.  10     . 


>» 
>» 


» 


1  Tim.  V.  9    . 

„      I  13—16  . 
„       i  6,  7 ;  iv.  1—4 
O^tus  iii  13  . 

2  Tim.  L  16  . 
iv.  20  . 

L  4,  5 
iiL  15  . 
iii.  10, 11     . 
iv.  11  . 
iv.  14  . 


>9 
M 
W 
» 
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Sosihenes  with  Si  Paul 

St.  Paul's  wintering  at  Corinth 

journey  through  Macedonia 


•> 


ft  If  >}  » 

„        escape  from  Damascus 
The  ^uble  that  came  on  him  in  Asia 
Supplies  from  the  brethren  from  Macedonia . 
Silvanus   and   Timotheus   as  St.  Paul's  fellow 

workers  at  Corinth         .... 

"  Once  was  I  stoned  " 

Letters  of  commendation       .... 
Corinth  as  then  the  limit  of  St.  Paul's  labours 
His  visit  to  St.  Peter  and  James  the  Lord's  brother 

after  his  conversion         .... 
The  journey  with  Barnabas  to  Jerusalem 
Barnabas  with  St.  Paul  at  Antioch 
Persecutions  from  the  Jews 

The  shortness  of  the  first  visit  to  Jerusalem 
The  authority  of  James,  the  brother  of  the  Lord 
St.  Paul's  journey  to  Jerusalem    . 
Salutations  from  Sosipater,  Timotheus,  and  Ghdus 
Aquila  and  Priscilla  at  Corinth  and  Rome    . 

Phcebe  of  Cenchree 

St.  Paul's  desire  to  visit  Rome 

The  gospel  preached  in  Dlyricum  . 

Apprehension  of  coming  danfifer    . 

Timotheus  known  to  the  Phifippians     . 

St.  Paul's  sufferings  at  Philippi    . 

Euodia,  Syntvche,  and  the  other  women  at  Philipp 

Tychicus  as  known  to  the  Ephesians     . 

St.  Paul  as  an  ambassador  in  a  chain 

Mark  as  sister's  son  (better,  cousin)  to  Barnabas 

Aristarchus,  St.  Paul's  fellow-prisoner  . 

Provision  for  the  maintenance  of  widows 

The  persecutor  converted 

State  of  the  Church  at  Ephesus 

Apollos  in  Crete    . 

Onesiphorus  and  St.  Paul's  chain 

Trophimus  left  at  Miletus 

The  mother  of  Timotheus 

His  education  in  the  Holy  Scriptures 

Persecutions  at  Antioch,  Iconium,  Lystra 

Mark  profitable  in  ministering 

Alexander  the  coppersmith    . 


Acts  xviii.  12—17. 
XX.  3,  6. 

XX.  1. 
XX.  1. 

ix.23— 25. 
xix.  29,  30. 
xviii.  1,  5. 


>f 


tt 


It  ouKht  to  be  stated  that  the  comparison  of  the 
Acts  ana  the  Pauline  Epistles  brings  to  light  also  some 
real  or  apparent  difficulties.  Of  uiese  the  most  con- 
spicuous are : — 

(1)  The  omission  in  chap.  ix.  19 — ^23  of  the  journey 

to  Arabia  mentioned  in  Gal.  i.  17. 

(2)  The  omission  in  Gal.  ii.  1 — 10  of  any  notice  of 

the  journey  to  Jerusalem  in  chap.  xL  30,  or  of 
the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Apostles  and 
elders  in  chap.  xv. 

(3)  The  omission  m  the  Acts  of  any  record  of  the 

dispute  between  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  at 
Antioch  (Gral.  ii  11). 
These  are  examined  in  detail  in  the  Notes  on  the 
sereral  passages  connected  with  them. 

This  method  of  inquiry  may  be  extended,  with  similar 
results,  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  to  the 
two  Epistles  of  St.  Peter.     It  is  in  the  account  of 


...  ^ 
„  xvm.  o. 

„     xiv.  19. 

„  xviii.  27. 

„  xviii.  18. 

ix.28. 

„      XV.  2. 

„     XV.  35—37. 

„     xiii.49;  xiv.l — 19;  xvii. 
4-13 ;  xviii.  12. 

„    xxii.  18. 

„     xii.  17 ;  XV.  13 ;  xxL  18. 

„      XX.  6;  xxiv.  17. 

„     XX.  4. 

„  xviii.  2. 

„  xviiL  18. 

„    xix.  21. 

„      XX.  2. 

„     XX.  22,  23. 

„    xvi.  4;  xvii.  14. 

„    xvi.  22. 

„    xvi.  13. 

„      XX.  4. 

„xxviii.  16-20. 

„     XV.  37—40 ;  xu.  12. 

„     xix.  29 ;  xxviL  2. 

„      vi.  1. 

„    viii.  3 ;  ix.  1 — 10. 

„      XX,  29,  30. 

„  xviii.  24. 

„xxviii.  20. 

„      XX.  4. 

„     xvi.  ]. 

„     xvi.  2. 

f,     xiii.,  xiv. 

„     xiii.  5. 

„    xix.  33. 

Apollos,  in  chap.  xviiL  24 — ^28,  that  we  get  what  many 
critics  since  Luther's  time  have  looked  upon  as  the  only 
satisfactory  explanation  of  the  phenomena  presentea 
by  the  first  of  these  Epistles.  Assuming  the  author- 
ship of  Apollos  as  at  least  a  probable  hypothesis,  the 
spiritual  condition  described  in  Heb.  v.  11,  vi.  2,  as  that 
of  some  of  those  who  had  been  under  the  teaching  of 
the  writer,  may  be  compared  with  that  of  the  twelve 
disciples  at  Ephesus  who  knew  only  the  baptism  of 
John  (chap.  xix.  1 — 7).  In  the  reference  to  the  "  saints 
of  Italy  "  m  Heb.  xiii.  24 — apparently  as  distinct  from 
Roman  Christians — we  may,  perhaps,  see  a  reference 
to  the  Church  of  Puteoli,  the  only  Italian  town,  besides 
Rome,  mentioned  in  the  Acts  as  containing  *'  brethren  " 
(chap,  xxviii.  14). 

I  note,  further,  a  few  coincidences  of  some  interest 
between  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  the  Epistles  of 
St.  Peter  :— 


lPet.i.  11    . 
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i.  17 
i.  22 
iL7 


38 


The  tone  in  which  prophecy  is  spoken  of,  as  com- 
pared with Acts  ii.  16, 17,  30,  31. 

Grod  no  respecter  of  persons ,    x.  34. 

Purity  by  mith  and  obedience  .        .        .        »    xv.  9. 

The  stone  which  the  builders  rejected    .        .        .        „    iv.  11. 

xi 


THE  ACTS. 


1  Pot.  iv.  16  . 
„     V.  12  . 


•* 


V.  13  . 


The  name  of  Christian 

Mention  of  Silyanns  as  accounting  for  St.  Peter's 

knowledge  of  St.  Paol's  EpisUes  (2  Pet.  iii  15) 

"  Marcos  my  son  '* 


Acts  zi.  26; 


28. 


XV.  82,  4/0. 
ziL12. 


(3)  In  relation  to  External  History, — ^It  is  obvions 
that  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  take  a  wider  range,  both 
in  space  and  time,  than  any  other  narrative  book  of  the 
New  Testament.    They  cover  a  period  of  more  than 
thirty  ^ears.    The  scene  is  shifted  from  Jerusalem  to 
Samona,  Gsosarea,  Damascus,  Antioch,  Cyprus,  Asia 
Minor,  Greece,  and  finally  ends  in  Italy.    Qjie  writer  is 
constantly  brought  across  some  of  the  events  of  con- 
temporary history,  and  the  scenes  which  earlier  or  later 
travellers  have  described.    Does  he  show  himself  in 
these  respects  an   accurate  observer,  faithful  in  his 
reports,  correct  in  his  language  ?    Does  he  fall  into  the 
blunders  which  would  be  natural  in  a  man  writing  a 
fictitious  narrative  a  century  or  so  after  the  events 
which  he  professes  to  rekteP    For  a  full  answer  to 
these  questions  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Notes  that 
follow ;  but  it  may  be  well  to  indicate  briefly  some  of 
the  more  important  of  these  points  of  contact  with  the 
contemporary  history  of  the  outer  world. 
Acts  V.  37.    Judas  of  Galilee. 
Acts  vi.  9.    The  synagogue  of  the  Libertines. 
Acts  vlii.  9.     Simon  the  sorcerer. 
Acts  viii.  27.    Candace,  queen  of  the  Ethiopians. 
Acts  iz.  36.    Dorcas. 

Acts  X.  1.    The  centurion  of  the  Italian  band. 
Acts  xi.  26.    The  name  of  Christian  at  Antioch. 
Acts  xi.  28.    The  famine  under  Claudius. 
Acts  xii.  23.    Death  of  Herod  A^ppa  I. 
Acts  xiii.  7.    Sergius  Faulus  of  Cyprus. 
Acts  xiv.  11.    Paul  and  Barnabas  taken  for  Zeus 

and  Hermes. 
Acts  xvL  12.    Philippi  a  colonia. 
Acts  xvi  14.    The  purple-seller  of  Thyatira. 
Acts  xvi.  16.    The  damsel  with  a  Python  spirit. 
Acts  xvi.  22.    The  airoUegi  of  Philippi. 
Acts  xvi.  37.    St.  Paul's  Roman  citizenship. 
Acts  xviL  6.    The  politarchs  of  Thessalomca. 
Acts  xvii.  19.    The  court  of  the  Areopagus. 
Acts  xvii.  21.     Character  of  the  Athenians. 
Acts  xvii.  28.    Quotation  from  Aratus. 
Acts  xviii.  2.    Jews    banished   from    Bome  by 

Claudius. 
Acts  xviiL  12.     Gallic  pro-consul  of  Achaia. 

Acts  xix.  9.    The  school  of  Tyrannus. 
Acts.  xix.  24.    The  silver  shrines  of  Artemis. 
Acts  xix.  27 — ^29.    The  temple  and  theatre  at  Ephesus. 
Acts  xix.  31 — 35.    The  Asiarchs  and  town-derk  of 

Ephesus. 
Acts  xix.  38,  39.    The  pro-consuls  and  the  lawful 

assembly. 
Acts  xxi.  38.    The  Egvptian  rebel. 
Acts  xxii.  28.    St.  Paul's  Roman  citizenship. 
Acts  xxiii.  2.    The  high  priest  Ananias. 
Acts  xxiii.  2  k    Felix  tne  governor. 
Acts  xxiv.  24.    Drusilla. 
Acts  xxiv.  27.    Porcius  Festus. 
Acts  XXV.  13.    Agrippa  and  Bemice. 
Acts  XXV.  11.    Appeal  to  Caesar. 

Acts  xxvii.    The    details    of    the    narrative 

throughout. 
Acte  xxviiL  7.    The  "  chief  man  "  of  Melita. 
Acts  xxviiL  15.    Appii    Forum    and    the    Three 

Taverns. 
Under  this  head  also  it  is  right  to  notice  that  which 
Appears  to  make  against,  rather  than  for,  the  credibility 


of  the  narrative,  and  I  accordingly  name  the  chrono- 
logical difficulty  connected  with  the  name  of  Theudas 
in  Gkunaliel's  speech  (chap.  v.  36). 

(4)  Internal  Evidence  of  Credibility. — The  internal 
consistency  of  any  book  is  not  necessarily  evidence 
of  more  than  the  skill  of  the  writer.  Every  writer 
of  fiction  aims  more  or  less  at  producing  the  im- 
pression of  verisimilitude  by  toucnes  that  have  the 
effect  of  coincidences  between  one  part  of  the 
narrative  and  another;  and  the  art  that  conceals 
art  will  produce,  according  to  the  skill  of  the 
author,  the  impression  that  the  coincidences  are  un- 
designed. On  the  other  hand,  we  feel,  as  we  read  some 
stones,  tiiat  they  contain,  in  the  naturalness  of  their 
style,  the  absence  of  any  sensational  dove-taiUng  of 
incidents,  primd  facie  testimony  to  their  own  veracity. 
And  it  is  submitted  to  the  reader  whether  instances 
such  as  the  following  may  not  fairly  claim  considera- 
tion, as  coming  under  the  latter  category  rather  than 
the  former. 

(1)  Hostility  of  the  high  priests,  as  Sadducees,  to 

the  preaching  of  the  resurrection  (chaps,  iv.  1, 
2;  V.  17). 

(2)  Barnabas  of    Cyprus  goinjgr  twice  to  his  own 

country  (chaps,  iv.  36 ;  xiii.  4;  xv.  39). 

(3)  The    complaints  of  the  Hellemstss  (Gredans), 

leading  to  the  election  of  seven  men  with  Greek 
names  (chap,  vi  1 — 5). 

(4)  The  Cilidans  disputing  with  Stephen  (chap.  vL 

9).  The  young  man  named  Saul  (chap.  vii.  58) ; 
afterwards  described  as  of  Tarsus  (chap.  ix.  11). 

(5)  Philip's  arrival  at  CsBsarea  (chap.  viiL  40).    No 

further  mention  of  him  till  we  find  him  again 
at  Csesarea  (chap.  xxi.  8), 

(6)  Mark's  return  to  Jerusalem  (chap,  xiii  13)  ex- 

flained  by  his  mother's  being  tnere  (chap.  xii. 
2)  and  the  pressure  of  the  famine  (chap.  xi.  28). 

(7)  Agabus  prophesying  the  famine  (chap,  xi  28); 

again  appearing  in  the  character  of  a  prophet 
sixteen  years  later  (chap.  xxi.  10). 

(8)  The  speech  of  Lvcaonia  as  accounting  for  the 

surprise  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  at  the  prepara- 
tions for  sacrifice  (chap.  xiv.  11 — 14). 

(9)  Conversion  of  Samaritans  (chap.  viii.  14).    Inci- 

dental mention  of  the  brethren  in  Samaria 
(chap.  XV.  3). 

(10)  Men  of  Cyprus  and  Cyrene  found  the  Church  at 

Antioch  (chap,  xi  20).  Barnabas  of  Cyprus 
sent  to  cany  on  the  work  (chap.  xi.  22).  Lucius 
of  Cyrene  among  the  prophets  of  the  Church 
(chap.  xiii.  1). 

(11)  Philippi  a  colonia  (chap.  xvi.  12).    Philippians 

speak  of  themselves  as  Romans  (chap.  xvi.  21). 

(12)  Trophimus  the  Ephesian  (chap.  xxi.  29)  recog- 

nised by  Jews  of  Asia,  i.e.,  m>m  Ephesus  and 

its  neignbourhood. 
The  Hst  might,  it  is  believed,  be  easily  enlarged,  but 
these  will  be  sufficient  to  put  the  student  on  the  track 
of  a  method  which  he  can  apply  almost  indefinitely  in 
other  instances  for  himself.* 


*  It  lies  on  the  surface  that  I  am  largely  indebted  in  this 
part  of  my  work  to  Paley'a  Hotcb  Paulinm,  I  wish  also  to 
acknowledge  my  obligation  to  Mr.  Birks's  HorcR  ApoatoUca^ 
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THE  ACTS. 


VII.  Soaroes  of  the  History.— It  will  be  as- 
sumed here  that  the  use  of  the  first  person  in  parts  of 
the  history  implies  that  the  writer  was  then  the  com- 
panion of  the  Apostle  whose  labours  he  reeords.    We 
nave  seen,  in  the  Introduction  to  8t  Luke,  how  far  the 
facts  that  are  thus  implied  brought  the  writer  into 
contact  with  persons  who  could  g^ve  him  trustworthy 
information  as  to  what  he  relates  in  his  €k>8pel;  it 
remains  to  be  seen  how  far  they  point  to  the  probable 
sources  of  his  knowledge  as  to  the  erents  recorded  in 
the  Acts. 
Acts  L — Y.     Philip  the  Eyangelist  (chap.  xd.  8 — 
10),  or  Mnason  of  Cyprus  (chap.  xzL  16),  or 
others — and,  in  puticular,  the  "  women  "  of 
Luke  Yiii.  2— at  Jerusalem. 
Acts  ▼!.,  TiL    Philip  or  St.  Paul 
Acts  viiL    Philip. 
Acts  ix.    St  PaoL 
Acts  X. — zi.  18.    Philip. 
Acts  zL  19 — 30.     St.  Paul,  or,  probably,  personal 

knowledge  gnined  at  Antioch. 
Acts  zii.  1 — 19.     John  sumamed  Mark  (GoL  iv. 

10-14-2. 
Acts  WL  1 — 13.    St.  Paul,  or  Mark,  or  Mnason  of 

Cyprus. 
Acts  ziiL  14 — 52;   xir.      St.  Paul;    or,  possibly, 
knowledge  gained  by  Luke  in  person   on 
his  journey  to  Troas,  or  afterwards  from 
fnmotheus. 
Acts  XV.,  xvi.  1 — 7.     St.  Paul,  or,  probably,  per- 
sonal knowledge,  as  staying  at  Antioch,  and, 
possibly,  going  up  to  Jerusalem. 
Acts  xvi.  8—40.    Personal  knowledge. 
Acts  xviL,  xviii.     Probable  communications  from 
the   brethren  who  came  from   Philippi  to 
Thessalonica    (PhiL  iv.  16),  and   agam  to 
Corinth  (2  Cor.  xi.  9).    General  intercourse 
between  the  Romans  of  Philippi  and  the 
Boman  Jews  at  Corinth. 
Acts  xix.     St.  Pkul;  or  possibly  Aristarchus  and 

Gains  of  Macedonia,  or  IVrannus. 
Acts  XX. — ^xxviiL  Personal  knowledge. 
Looking  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Gk>spel  begins 
with  what  has  the  character  of  a  distinct  document,  so 
strongly  marked  by  Hebraisms  that  it  could  scarcely 
hAve  Deen  written  by  a  Greek  writer,  it  is  probable 
that  the  first  five  chapters  of  the  Acts  may,  in  like 
manner,  have  been  incorporated  from  an  earlier  docu- 
ment, recording,  like  the  later  history  of  Hegesippns, 
the  history  of  the  Church  of  Jerusalem  with  a  special 
f  ulnesa  it  will,  at  any  rate,  be  clear  that  at  every  step 
in  the  narrative  we  are  able,  in  the  Acts,  as  in  the 
GhMpel  of  the  same  writer,  to  point  with  a  very  high 
degree  of  probability  to  those  who  here  also  were 
"eye-witnesses  and  ministers  of  the  Word"  (Luke  i.  2). 
Yin.  Its  Bearing  on  the  Mission  -  work. 
Organisation^  and  Worship  of  the  Chnroh.— 
(1)  Mission -work.  It  will  not,  it  is  believed,  be 
unprofitable  to  look  at  the  recordis  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  as  presenting  the  type  and  pattern  for  all 
future  labours  in  the  work  of  evangelising  the  world. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  preaching  of  the  Apostles  is 
something  very  different  from  that  of  those  who  of^er 
to  men's  acceptance  simply  a  lofty  ideal  of  virtue  or  high- 
toned  ethical  precepts.  The  central  fact  of  all  their 
teaching  is  the  resurrection  of  Christ  (chaps,  ii.  32,  33 ; 
iv.  10;  X.  40,  41;  xiii.  32—37;  xvii.  31;  xxvi.  23). 
Upon  that  proclamation  of  a  fact  in  the  past  they  build 
their  assurance  that  He  will  come  again  as  the  Judge 
of  the  living  and  the  dead  (chaps,  iii.  21 ;  x.  42 ;  xvii. 


31) ;  that  in  the  meantime  He  calls  men  to  repent  and 
believe  in  Him  (chaps.  iL  38;  v.  31;  x.  43;  xiii. 
38,  39;  xiy.  15;  xviL  30,  31);  and  that  thus  they 
may  receive  remission  of  their  sins  and  the  girt 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  (chaps,  ii.  38;  viii.  15;  x.  45; 
xix.  2).  They  are  naturally  brought  into  contact,  as 
they  preach  this  gospel,  with  men  of  very  different 
habits  of  thought,  varying  in  their  training,  their 
knowledge,  and  their  culture;  and  they  adapt  them- 
selves, as  far  as  lies  in  their  power,  to  all  these  varia- 
tions in  their  hearers.  With  the  Jews  of  Jerusalem, 
Antioch  in  Pisidia,  Corinth,  and  Home,  they  draw 
their  arguments  almost  exclusively  from  the  correspon- 
dence between  the  acts  an  1  death  and  resurrection  of 
Jesus  with  what  had  been  written  in  the  Law  and 
Prophets  as  pointing  to  the  coming  Christ  (chaps,  ii. 
14-36;  iu.  1^-26;  vii.  2— 537mi.  17—41;  xxviii. 
23).  With  peasants,  such  as  those  at  Lystra,  they  lay 
their  foundation  on  what  we  should  call  the  broad  lines 
of  a  simple  natural  theology,  and  appeal  to  the  good- 
ness of  Gk>d  as  manifested  in  the  order  of  nature, 
in  rain  from  heaven  and  fruitful  seasons  (chap.  xiv. 
15 — 17).  With  the  Stoics  and  Epicureans  of  Athens, 
St.  Paul  (he  alone,  it  may  be,  of  tne  glorious  company 
of  the  Apostles  was  fitted  for  that  work)  rises  to  the 
level  of  tne  occasion,  and  meets  the  tliinkers  on  their 
own  grounds,  appeals  to  the  witness  of  their  own  poets, 
and  sets  before  tJiem  what  we  have  ventured  to  call  the 
outlines  of  a  philosophy  at  once  of  worship  and  of 
human  history  (chap.  xvii.  22 — 31). 

And  it  may  be  noted  how  carefully  in  all  these  cases 
the  preachers  abstain  from  the  weapons  of  terror  and 
of  ridicule  which  men  have  sometimes  used  in  dealing 
with  the  heathen  whom  they  were  seeking  to  convert. 
There  are  no  statements  that  the  world  outside  the 
range  of  the  gospel  was  sentenced  to  hopeless  condem- 
nation— ^that  the  forefathers  of  those  to  whom  they 
preached  were  for  ever  in  the  dark  prison  of  Gehenna. 
They  recognised,  on  the  contrary,  tnat  in  every  nation 
he  that  feareth  God  and  worketh  righteousness  is 
accepted  with  Him.  (See  Note  on  chap.  x.  35).  They 
speaJc  of  the  times  of  ignorance  which  God  "  winked  at 
(chap.  xvii.  30).  They  are  no  "  blasphemers  **  even  of 
the  worship  which  they  are  seeking  to  supplant  (chap, 
xix.  37).  They  present  the  gospel  to  men's  minds  as 
realising  at  once  the  conscious  prophecies  of  Israel  and 
the  unconscious  prophecies  of  heatnenism.  They  come, 
it  is  true,  with  some  weapons  in  which  modem  mission- 
aries are  wanting.  They  claim  to  work  signs  and 
wonders  as  attestations  of  their  divine  mission  (chaps, 
iii.  6,  7;  v.  15;  vi.  8;  viii.  13;  ix.  34—40;  xiv.  10;  xix. 
12 ;  xxviii.  5—8) ;  but  they  lay  far  less  stress  on  these 
than  on  the  "  demonstration  of  the  Spirit " — the  pro- 
phecy that  reveals  the  secrets  of  the  heart,  the  conscious 
experience  of  the  power  of  that  Spirit  to  give  a  new 
peace  and  a  new  purity  to  souls  that  had  been  alienated 
from  the  life  of  (^od  through  the  ignorance  that  was  in 
them  (chaps,  ii.  38,  39;  xi.  17, 18;  Bom.  viii.  23—26; 
1  Cor.  ii.  4). 

(2)  Oraanisation  and  Worship.  And,  it  may  be  noted 
further,  they  do  not  rest  satisfied  with  the  conversion  of 
individuals  as  such,  nor  with  leaving  with  each  belie vei 
a  book  or  a  rule  of  life  for  his  own  personal  guidance. 
Everywhere  they  seek  to  organise  a  society:  the 
"brethren,"  the  "disciples,'*  the  "saints,"  are  formed 
into  a  church — 1.0.,  an  eeclesia^  or  congre^tion;  and 
that  society  receives  a  distinct  and  definite  constitu- 
tion. Elders,  otherwise  known  as  bishops  (chap.  xx. 
28;  Phil.  i.  1 ;  Tit.  i.  5,  7),  are  appointed  m  every  city 
(chaps,  xi.  30;  xiv.  23;  xx.  17),  to  teach,  and  preside  in 
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worship,  and  administer  the  discipline  and  laws  of  the 
congregation.  There  are  ministers  or  deacons  under 
them,  who  assist  in  baptising,  in  the  subordinate  offices 
of  worship,  in  the  relief  of  the  sick  and  poor,  and,  if 
they  have  special  gifts,  in  preaching  the  gospel  to  Jews 
and  heathen,  and  teaching  converts  luso  (chap.  vi. 
3 — 6 ;  Phil.  i.  1 ;  1  Tim.  iii.  8).  The  Apostles  appoint 
both  elders  and  deacons,  with  the  consent — and  there- 
fore the  implied  right  of  veto— of  the  congregation,  and 
exercise  over  them  an  authority  analogous  to  that  of 
the  later  bishops  (chaps,  xiv.  23;  xx.  17).  There  is  an 
organisation  of  the  charity  of  the  Church  on  the  basis 
of  systematic  almsgiving;  and  the  Apostles,  and,  in 
their  absence,  the  oishop-elders  of  the  Church,  act, 
where  necessarv,  with  the  nelp  of  others  as  representing 
the  laity  of  the  Church,  as  treasurers  and  almoners 
(chaps,  iv.  37;  v.  2).  The  disciples  meet  to  break 
bread,  as  their  Lord  had  commanded,  on  the  evening 
of  every  day ;  afterwards,  as  the  Church  included  men 
of  various  classes  and  employments,  on  that  of  the  first 
day  of  the  week — ^probably,  i.e,,  on  Saturday  evening 
(chaps,  ii.  46;  xx.  7);  and  the  history  of  the  institution 
of  wnat  came  to  be  known  as  the  Supper  of  the  Lurd 
formed  the  centre  of  the  celebration  of  that  feast 
(1  Cor.  xi.  23 — ^26).  The  feast  itself  was  preceded  by 
a  solenm  blessing,  and  closed  with  a  solemn  thanks- 
giving. Psalms,  nymns,  and  unpremeditated  bursts  of 
praise,  chanted  in  the  power  of  the  Spirit,  such  as 
those  of  the  gift  of  tongues,  were  the  chief  elements  of 
the  service  (chap.  iv.  2i—30;  Eph.  v.  19;  Col.  iii.  16). 
The  right  of  utterance  was  not  denied  to  any  man 
(women  even  seem  at  first  to  have  been  admitted  to  the 
same  right ;  chap.  xxi.  9 ;  1  Cor.  xi.  5)  who  possessed 
the  necessary  gifts  (1  Cor.  xiv.  26 — 33)  and  was  ready 
to  submit  them  to  the  control  of  the  presiding  elder  or 
Apostle.  There  were  in  the  unwritten  traditions  of  the 
Church ;  in  its  oral  teaching  as  to  our  Lord's  life  and 
teaching  (1  Cor.  xi.  23 ;  xv.  1 — 8) ;  as  in  its  rules  of 
discipline  and  worship  (2  Thess.  ii.  15 ;  iii.  6) ;  in  the 
"faitnful  sayings"  which  were  received  as  axioms  of 
its  faith  (1  Tim.  i.  15;  iv.  9;  2  Tim.  ii.  11;  Tit.  iii.  8), 
the  germs  at  once  of  the  creeds,  the  canons,  the  liturgies, 
the  systematic  theology  of  the  future.  It  is,  lastly, 
instructive  and  suggestive  to  note  that  throughout  the 
history  there  is  no  record  of  any  effort  to  set  apart  a 
separate  place  of  worship  for  the  members  of  the  new 
society.  They  meet  in  private  houses  (chaps,  ii  46; 
XX.  8;  Rom.  xvi.  5,  15,  23;  1  Cor,  xvi.  19),  or  in  a 
hired  class-room  (chap.  xix.  9),  as  opportunities  present 
themselves.  There  would  apparently  have  been  no 
difficulty  in  their  claiming  the  privilege  which  Roman 
rulers  conceded  freely  to  other  Jews  and  proselytes,  of 
erecting  a  synagogue  of  thefir  own ;  but  they  left  this 
to  come  in  due  course  afterwards.     Their  own  work 


was  of  a  different  and  higher  kind.  The^  were  aaxions 
rather  to  found  and  edify  the  society  which,  as  built  of 
"  living  stones,''  was  to  be  the  temple  of  the  living  God, 
than,  in  the  modem  sense  of  the  term,  to  be  the  builders 
of  churches. 

IX.  Its  Bearing  on  the  Church  History  of  the 
Future. — Nor  is  the  record  which  we  owe  to  St.  Luke 
less  instructive  considered  as  the  first  volume  of  the 
history  of  Christendom.  Fairly  considered,  while  it 
brings  before  us  the  picture  of  primitive  Christianitj  as 
a  pattern  to  be  followed  in  its  essential  features,  it  is  as 
far  as  possible  from  presenting  it  as  a  gulden  Age  of 
unalloyed  and  unapproachable  perfection.  It  tells  ua 
of  men  who  were  of  like  passions  with  ourselves,  not 
free  from  the  bitterness  of  personal  quarrels  (chap.  xv. 
39),  or  from  controversies  m  which  party  was  arrayed 
against  partr  on  a  question  on  which  each  held  that  it 
was  contending  for  a  vital  truth  (chap.  xv.  1 — 5).  It 
records,  as  if  with  an  unconscious  prevision  of  future 
controversies,  how  that  dispute  ended  in  an  amicable 
compromise,  each  party  wiitlriTig  concessions,  within 
oertain  well-defined  limits,  to  its  opponents,  neither 
insisting  on  what  an  inexorable  log^c  might  have 
looked  on  as  the  necessary  conclusion  from  its  premisses 
(chap.  XV.  23 — 30).  The  writer  tends,  partly  by  his 
natural  instincts,  partly  of  deliberate  purpose,  to  dwell 
on  the  points  of  agreement  between  men  rather  than 
on  their  points  of  difference;  to  bring  out  the  good 
which  was  to  be  found  in  men  of  different  degrees  of 
culture  and  very  varied  training.  Peter,  James,  Apollos, 
Paul,  are  not  for  him  what  they  were  for  so  many  others 
— leaders  of  parties,  rivals  for  allegiance.  He  is  able 
to  recognise  in  each  and  all  men  ifmo  are  ministers  of 
Christ,  fitted  for  the  work  of  that  ministry  by  the  gift 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  And  in  striking  contrast  to  the 
martyrologists  and  other  annalists  oi  the  Church  who 
followed  him,  he  avoids  what  we  may  call  the  sensa- 
tional element  of  history ;  does  not  dwell  (with  the  one 
marked  exception  of  St.  Stephen)  on  the  deaths  and 
sufferings  of  the  disciples;  understates  the  work,  the 
hardships,  and  the  perils  of  the  Apostle  who  is  the 
chief  figure  in  his  history;  aims  rather  at  presenting 
the  results  of  the  actual  contest  between  the  new  and 
the  old  societies,  now  favourable  and  now  quite  other- 
wise, than  at  representing  the  two  as  m  irrecon- 
cilable enmity.  There  is,  so  to  speak,  a  hopefulness 
and  healthiness  of  tone,  which  contrasts  favourably 
with  that  of  later  writers  after  the  sword  of  syste- 
matic persecution  had  been  unsheathed,  or  even 
in  some  measure  with  that  of  the  later  writings  of 
the  New  Testament,  such  as  the  Epistles  of  St. 
Peter  and  the  Apocalypse,  and  which  may  fairly  be 
allowed  some  weight  as  evidence  for  the  early  date 
of  its  composition. 
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It  will,  it  is  believed,  be  helpful  to  the  reader  to  have  before  him  something  like  a  general  survey  of  the 
history  of  the  Apostolic  Age,  indicating,  at  least  approximat'Cly,  the  probable  succession  of  events,  and  the 
relation  which  they  bore  to  what  then  occupied  the  minds  of  men  as  the  prominent  facts  in  the  history  of 
the  world  in  which  they  lived ;  and  with  this  view  the  following  Table  has  been  compiled.  Where  the  (Jates 
are  uncertain,  and  have  therefore  been  variously  placed,  the  doubt  is  indicated  by  a  note  of  interrogation  (P). 
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Oaligola. 


CUttdioi. 


Nero. 


Apostolic  HiarroRT. 


The  growth  of  the  Charoh  aa  de- 
scribed in  Acts  ii  -t.  mav  be 
referred  to  this  period,  but  there 
are  no  dcUa  for  going  further 
into  detail. 


Martyrdom  of  Stephen  (?). 
Peter   and    John   in   Samaria. 

Gonyerrion  of  SauL 
Gonvenion  of  Gomeliua.    Saul 

at  Damascus. 
Saul  at  Damascus. 


Pftul  at  Jerusalem  and  Tarsus. 


Barnabas  sent  to  Antiooh.  See  of 
Bome  founded  by  St.  Peter  (??). 

Paul  at  Antiooh.  Disciples  called 
Christians. 

Paul  and  Barnabas  go  to  Jeru- 
salem. The  Gospel  aeoord- 
lii«  to  St.  Kataiew  (TT). 

Death  of  James  the  son  of  Zebe- 
dee.    Peter  imprisoned. 

Paul  and  Barnabas  in  Cjrprus. 

Metle  of  St.  James  (T). 
Paul  and  Barnabas  in  Pisidia  and 
Lycaonia. 

Paul  and  Barnabas  return  to  An- 
tiooh. 


Paulas  dispute  with  Peter  (??). 


Council  at  Jerusalem.  Paul  and 

Barnabas  return  with  Silas  to 

Antioch. 
Paul  and  Silas  start  on  another 

mission.    Paul's  dispute  with 

Peter  (?). 
Paul  at  Philippi,  Thessalonica, 
Beroea,  Athens,  Corinth. 

Paul  at  Corinth,     nmt  and 
Seooiid    Xptstles    to    tbe 


Paul's  journey  to  Ephesus,  Cn- 
sarea,  Jerusalem,  Antioch. 
ApoUos  at  Ephesns.  Dispute 
with  Peter  (?). 

ApoUoe  at  Corinth.  Paul  in  Ada. 

Tumult  at  Ephesus  (May).  Flmt 
dilstle  to  tbe  CkMrlntbiaiis. 
Paul  in  Macedonia.  XplsUe 
to  tbe  Oalattana.  Seoond 
blstle  to  tbe  Coiintbiaiis. 

Paul  at  Corinth.  Xiiistle  to  tbe 
Bomaiia.  Journey  to  Jerusa- 
lem (April,  May).  Trial  before 
Felix. 

Paul  at  Caesarea. 

Paul  at  Csesarea. 

Paul  at  Caesarea.  Appeal  to 
Caasar.     Voyage  to  Italy* 

Paul  at  Melita.  Arrives  at  Rome 
(April).  Liyes  in  his  own  house. 


Paul  at  Rome.    Xplatle  to  tbe 
Pbillpplaiia. 


Civil  Rulkbs. 


Vitel]iu8,Pnfeotof 
Syria. 


Herod  Agrippa  L 


Petronius,    Prefect 
of  Syria. 


Cuspius  Fadus,  Pro- 
curator of  Judasa. 


Tiberius  Alexander, 

Procurator   of 

Judaaa. 
Ventidius      Cuma- 

nuB,  Procurator  of 

Judssa. 


Herod  Axrippa  H., 
King  of  Chalds. 


Felix,  Procurator  of 
Judtea. 

Herod  Agrippa  11., 
King  of  Hatanaea 
and  Trachonitis. 


Porcius  Festtts,  Pro- 
curator of  Judaea. 


AlbinuB,  Procurator 
of  Judasa. 


High  Priemts. 


Jonathan,  son 

of  AnanuB. 

Theophilus, 

son  of  A  nanus. 


Simon  Can- 

theras. 
Matthias,  son 

of  Ananus. 
ElionaBus,  son 

of    Cantha- 


Joseph,  son  of 
Cams. 


Ananias,    son 
ofNebedius. 


Ishmaci,    son 
of  PhabL 


Joseph  Cabi 


Ananus. 
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Death  of  Sejanus. 

Tiberius  at  Capreaa.    New  Sibvl- 

line  books  brought  under  notice 

of  Senate. 


Drusus,    son    of    Qermanicus, 

starved  to  death 
Phoenix  rroorted  to  have  been 

seen  in  ^gypt. 
Yitellius  in  Mesopotamia. 
Philo  at  Alexandria. 
Aretas  in  possession  of  Damascus. 

Philo's  mission  to  Borne. 

Herod  Antipas  goes  to  Bome,  and 
is  banished  to  GauL  Birth  of 
Lucan. 

Caligula  orders  his  statue  to  be 
set  up  in  the  Temple  of  Jeru- 
salem.   Philo  at  £U>me. 

Birth  of  Titus. 

Herod  Agrippa  made   King  of 

Judaea  by  Claudius. 
Claudius  conquers  Britain. 


Death  of  Herod  A^ppa  at  Cae- 
sarea.   Plautius  m  Britain. 

ApoUoniuB  of  Tyana  in  India  and 
Persia. 


Ludi  iCBCularet  at  Bome.    Plau- 
tins  returns  from  Britain. 

Death  of  Messalina.     Claudius 

under  the  influence  of  Narois- 

suB  and  Pallas. 
Herod  Agrippa  IL  made  Kinf  of 

ChalciB.    Seneca  appointed  as 

Nero's  tutor.    Jews  banished 

from  Rome. 
Caractacus    captive    in    Bome. 

Foundation    of    Cologne    by 

Agrippina. 
Burrus  made  Prefect  of  the  Pne- 

torian    Guards.      Astrologers 

expelled  from  Italy. 
Herod  Agrippa  IL  made  King  of 

Batanaea  and  Trachonitis. 

Marriage  of  Nero  with  Octavia. 


Narcissus  put  to  death  by  Nero. 


Tumult  in  JudsBa,  headed  by  the 
Egyptian  of  Acts  xxi  3a 
Birth  of  Trajan. 
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THE   ACTS   OF  THE   APOSTLES. 


CHAPTEB  I.— «  The  former  treatise 
have  I  made,  O  Theophilus,  of  all  that 
Jesus  began  both  to  do  and  teach, 
^  until  the  day  in  which  he  was  taken 
up,  after  that  he  through  the  Holy 
Ghost  had  given  commandments  unto 
the  apostles  whom  he  had  chosen :  ^^  to 


A.IX8SL 


lOr 


^^ffSSL 


whom  also  he  shewed  himself  alive  after 
his  passion  bj  many  infallible  proofs, 
being  seen  of  them  forty  days,  and 
speaking  of  the  things  pertaining  to 
the  kingdom  of  God:  <^)  and,  being 
assembled  together  with  thefm^  com- 
manded  them   that   they  should   not 


The  Acts  of  the  Apostles.— See  ItUroduction  as 
to  the  title  thus  given  to  the  Book. 

0)  The  former  treatise.  —  Literally,  word,  or 
diacowne;  but  the  English  of  the  text  is,  perhaps,  a 
happier  equiTalent  than  either.  The  Greek  tensi  had 
been  used  by  Xenophon  (Anab.  ii.  1 ;  Cyrop,  viii.  1,  2) 
as  St.  Lake  nses  it,  of  what  we  shonld  G^h  the  seyeral 
**  Books  "  or  portions  of  his  Histories.  The  adjective 
is  strictly  " firat"  rather  than  "former,"  and  l^e  tense 
of  the  verb,  "  I  made,"  rather  than  "  I  have  made." 

O  Theophilus.— See  Note  on  Luke  i.  3.  It 
has  been  thought  that  the  absence  of  the  words 
*'  most  excellent "  implies  that  the  writer's  friendship 
with  Theophilus  was  now  of  a  more  intimate  and 
familiar  nftture.  It  is  possible,  just  as  a  like  change 
of  relation  has  been  traced  in  Shakespeare's  dedication 
of  his  two  poems  to  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  but 
the  inference  is,  in  each  case,  somewhat  precarious. 

That  Jesus  began  both  to  do  and  teaoh.— 
The  verb  '* begin"  is  sj^ecially  chanicteristic  of  St. 
Lake's  Gkwpel,  in  which  it  occurs  not  less  than  thirty- 
one  times.  Its  occurrence  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Acts  is,  accordingly,  as  far  as  it  soes,  an  indication  of 
identity  of  authorship.  He  sought  his  materials  from 
those  who  had  been  "from  the  beginning"  eye-wit- 
nesses and  ministers  of  the  word  (Luke  i.  2). 

(^  Until  the  day  in  which  he  was  taken  up.^ 
We  notice,  as  a  matter  of  style,  the  same  periodic 
structure  that  we  found  in  the  opening  of  the  Gospel, 
made  more  conspicuous  in  the  Greek  by  an  arrange- 
ment of  the  words  which  places  "  he  was  taken  up  "  at 
the  close  of  the  sentence.  On  the  word  "  taken  up," 
see  Note  on  Luke  ix.  51. 

That  he  through  the  Holy  Ghost  had  giiren 
oommandments. — The  words  admit  of  two  possible 
meanings — (1)  that  the  work  of  "commanding"  was 
left  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  guiding  the  spirits  of  the 
disciples  into  all  the  trutn;  (2)  that  in  His  human 
nature  the  Lord  Jesus,  after,  as  before,  His  passion, 
spoke  as  one  who  was  "  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost " 
(Luke  iy.  1),  to  whom  the  Father  had  giyen  the 
Spirit  not  by  measure  (John  iii.  34).  As  the  Apostles 
were  still  waiting  for  the  promised  gift,  the  latter 
aspect  of  the  words  is,  we  can  scarcely  doubt,  that 
wnich  was  intended  by  the  writer. 

(3)  After  his  passion.— Literally,  qfter  He  had 
Buffered.  The  English  somewhat  anticipates  the  later 
spedal  sense  of  "  passion." 

By  many  infallible  proofs.— There  is  no  adjec- 


tiye  in  the  Greek  answering  to  "infallible,"  but  the 
noun  is  one  which  was  used  by  writ-ers  on  rhetoric 
(e.g,,  Aristotle,  Bhet,  i.  2)  for  proofs  that  carried 
certainty  of  conviction  with  them,  as  contrasted  with 
those  that  were  only  probable  or  circumstantial.  No 
other  New  Testament  writer  uses  it. 

Being  seen  of  them  forty  day s.— St.  Luke  uses 
a  peculiar  and  unusual  word  (it  occurs  twice  in  the 
TiXX. :  1  Kings  yiii.  8,  and  Tob.  xii.  19)  for  *'  being 
seen,"  perhaps  with  the  wish  to  imply  that  the  presence 
was  not  continuous,  and  that  our  Lord  was  seen  only 
at  intervak.  This  may  be  noted  as  the  only  passage 
which  gives  the  time  between  the  Resurrection  and  the 
Ascension.  It  had  its  counterpart  in  the  forty  days 
of  the  Temptation  in  the  wilderness  (Luke  iv.  2),  as 
tiiat  had  hail  in  the  earlier  histories  of  Moses  (Ex. 
xxiv.  18 ;  Deut.  ix.  9, 18)  and  Elijah  (1  Kings  xix.  8). 
There  was  a  certain  symbolic  fitness  in  the  time  of 
triumph  on  earth  coinading  with  that  of  sjpecial  con« 
flict.  If  we  ask  what  was  the  character,  if  one  maj 
so  speak,  of  our  Lord's  risen  life  between  His  mani- 
festation to  the  disciples,  the  history  of  the  earlier 
forty  days  in  part  suggests  the  answer.  Then,  as 
before,  the  life  was,  we  may  believe,  one  of  solitude 
and  communion  with  His  Father,  no  longer  tried  and 
tempted,  as  it  had  then  been,  by  contact  with  the  power 
of  evil — a  life  of  intercession,  such  as  that  which  uttered 
itself  in  the  great  prayer  of  John  xvii.  Where  the 
days  and  nights  were  spent  we  can  only  reverently 
conjecture.  Analogy  suggests  the  desert  places  and 
mountain  heights  of  Galuee  (Luke  iv.  42,  yi.  12).  The 
mention  of  fiethany  in  Luke  xxiv.  50,  and  of  the 
Mount  of  Olives  in  verse  12,  makes  it  probable  that 
Gethsemane  may  have  been  one  of  the  scenes  that 
witnessed  the  joy  of  the  victory,  as  it  had  witnessed 
before  the  agony  of  the  conflict. 

The  things  pertaining  to  the  kingdom  of 
God. — This  implies,  it  is  obvious,  much  unrecorded 
teaching.  What  is  recorded  points  (1)  to  tlie  truo 
interpretation  of  the  prophecies  of  the  Messiah  (Luke 
xxiv.  27,  44,  45) ;  ^2)  to  toe  extension  of  the  mission  of 
the  disciples  to  tne  whole  Gentile  world,  and  their 
admission  to  the  Kingdom  by  baptism  (Matt,  xxviii.  19) ; 
(3)  to  the  promises  of  supernatural  powers  and  divine 
protection  (Mark  xvi.  15---18) ;  (4)  to  that  of  His  own 
perpetual  presence  with  His  Church  (Matt,  xxviii.  20). 

w  And,  being  assembled  together  with  them. 
— ^The  MSS.  present  two  forms  of  the  participle :  one 
with  the  meaning  g^ven  in  the  English  version,  the 
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depart  from  Jerasalem,  but  wait  for 
the  promise  of  the  Father,  which,*  saith 
he,  ye  have  heard  of  me.  ^*>  For  John 
truly  baptized  with  water  ;*  but  ye  shall 
be  baptized  with  the  Holy  Ghost  not 
many  days  hence.  ^^^  When  they  there- 
fore were  come  together,  they  asked  of 
him,  saying.  Lord,  wilt  thou  at  this  time 
restore  again  the  kingdom  to  Israel? 
(7)  And  he  said  unto  them.  It  is  not  for 
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you  to  know  the  times  or  the  seasons, 
which  the  Father  hath  put  in  his  own 
power.  <®)  But  ye  shall  receive  power,^ 
after  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  come  upon 
you:'  and  ye  shall  be  witnesses  unto 
me  both  in  J erusalem,  and  in  all  Judssa, 
and  in  Samaria,  and  unto  the  uttermost 
part  of  the  earth.  <^>  And  when  he  had 
spoken  these  things,'  while  they  beheld, 
he  was  taken  up ;  and  a  cloud  received 


other,  bat  inferior  reading,  with  the  sense  of  "  dwelling 
together  with"  the  disciples.  The  Vulgate,  con- 
vescenSf  "eating  with,"  probably  rests  on  a  mistaken 
etymology  of  the  Greek  term.  The  whole  verse  is  in 
snostance  a  repetition  of  Luke  zziy.  49,  where  see 
Notes. 

(5)  John  truly  baptised  with  water.— See 
Note  on  Matt.  iii.  11.  The  words  threw  the  dis- 
ciples back  upon  their  recollection  of  their  first  admis- 
sion to  the  Jolingdom.  Some  of  them,  at  least,  must 
have  remembered  also  the  teaching  which  had  told 
them  of  the  new  birth  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit  (John 
iii.  3—5).  Now  they  were  told  that  their  spirits  were  to 
be  as  txihj  baptised,  t.e.,  plunged,  into  the  power  of  the 
Divine  Spirit,  as  their  bodies  had  then  been  plunged  in 
the  waters  of  the  Jordan.  And  this  was  to  be  "  not  many 
days  hence."  The  time  was  loft  undefined,  as  a  disci- 
pline to  their  faith  and  patience.  They  were  told  that 
it  would  not  be  long,  lest  faith  and  patience  should 
fail. 

(6)  Lord,  wilt  thou  at  this  time  restore  again 
the  kingdom  ?— More  literally,  oH  Thou  restoring 
•  .  .  Before  the  Passion  the  disciples  had  thought  that 
"the  kingdom  of  God  should  immediately  appear" 
(Luke  zix.  11).  Then  had  come  the  seeming  fauure  of 
those  hopes  (Luke  xxiv.  21).  Now  they  were  revived  bv 
the  Resurrection,  but  were  stiU  predominantly  national 
Even  the  Twelve  were  thinking,  not  of  a  kingdom  of 
God,  embracing  all  mankind,  but  of  a  sovereignty 
restored  to  Israel. 

(7)  It  is  not  for  you  to  know  the  times  or 
the  seasons.— The  combination  of  the  two  words  is 
characteristic  of  St.  Luke  and  St.  Paul  (1  Thess.  v.  1). 
The  answer  to  the  eager  question  touches  the  season 
rather  than  the  nature  of  the  fulfilment  of  their  hopes. 
They  are  left  to  the  teaching  of  the  Spirit  and  of  Time 
to  re-mould  and  purify  their  expectations  of  the  restora- 
tion of  IsraeL  What  was  needed  now  was  the  patience 
that  waits  for  and  accepts  that  teaching. 

Which  the  Father  hath  put  in  his  own 
power. — ^Better,  as  free  from  the  ambiguity  which 
attaches  to  the  present  version,  which  the  Father 
appointed  by  His  oion  cmthorUy, 

(o)  But  ye  shall  receive  power. — ^The  use  of 
the  same  English  noun  for  two  different  Greek  words 
is  misleading,  but  if  '*  authority "  be  used  in  verse  7 
then  ''power"  is  an  adequate  rendering  here.  The 
consciousness  of  a  new  faculty  of  thought  and  speech 
would  be  to  them  a  proof  that  the  promise  of  the 
Kingdom  had  not  failea. 

Ye  shall  be  witnesses  unto  me.— The  words, 
which  are  apparently  identical  with  those  of  Luke 
xxiv.  48,  strike  the  key-note  of  the  whole  book.  Those 
trhich  follow  correspond  to  the  great  divisions  of  the 
Acts — Jerusalem,  chaps,  i.  and  vii. ;  JudsBa,  ix.  32,  xii. 
19 ;  Samaria^  viii. ;  and  the  rest  of  the  book  as  opening 
the  wider  record  of  the  witness  borne  **  to  the  uttermost 


XMurts  of  the  earth."  And  this  witness  was  two-fold : 
(1)  of  the  works,  the  teachings,  and,  above  all,  of  the 
Resurrection  of  Jesus;  (2)  of  the  purpose  of  the 
Father  as  revealed  in  the  Son.  The  witness  was  to  be, 
in  language  which,  though  technical,  is  yet  the  truest 
expression  of  the  fact,  at  onoe  historical  and  dog^matic: 
(9)  He  was  taken  up;  and  a  (dovid  received 
him  .  .  . — It  is  remarkable  how  little  stresB  ia  laid 
in  the  Gospels  on  the  fact  which  has  always  been  so 

Jrominent  m  the  creeds  of  Christendom.  Neither  St. 
ohn  nor  St.  Matthew  record  it.  It  is  buelv  mentioned 
with  utmost  brevity  in  the  verses  which  cloae  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Mark,  and  in  which  many  critics  seOp 
indeed,  a  fragment  of  apostolic  teaching,  but  not  part 
of  the  original  Gospel.  The  reasons  of  this  silenoa 
are,  however,  not  far  to  seek.  It  was  because  the 
Ascension  was  from  the  first  part  of  the  creed  of 
Christendom  that  the  Evangelists  said  so  little.  The 
fact  had  been  taught  to  every  catechumen.  They 
would  not  embeUish  it — ^as,  for  example,  the  Assumption 
of  the  Virgin  was  embellished  in  later  legende — \y 
fantastic  details.  That  it  was  so  received  is  dear.  Lt 
is  implied  in  our  Lord's  language,  as  recorded  by  St. 
John,  "  What  and  if  ye  shaU  see  the  Son  of  Man  as- 
cend up  where  He  was  before  P  "  (John  vi.  62),  and  such 
words  would  hardly  have  been  brought  before  believers 
at  the  close  of  the  apostolic  age  if  they  had  received 
no  fulfilment.  It  is  assumed  in  the  earliest  form  of  the 
Church's  creed,  "  He  was  received  up  into  glory,"  the 
verb  being  identical  with  that  which  St.  Luke  employs 
in  St.  Peter's  speeches  (Acts  ii.  33;  iii.  21),  and  in 
St.  Paul's  epistles  (Eph.  i.  20 ;  I  Tim.  iii.  16).  We  may 
add  that  there  was  something  like  a  moral  necessity, 
assuming  the  Resurrection  as  a  fact,  for  such  a  oonda- 
sion  to  our  Lord's  work  on  earth.  Two  other  alterna- 
tives may,  perhaps,  be  just  imagined  as  possible :  He 
might,  like  Lazarus,  have  lived  out  His  restored  life  to  its 
appointed  term,  and  then  died  the  common  death  of  all 
men ;  but  in  that  case  where  would  have  been  the  victory 
over  death,  and  the  witness  that  He  was  the  Son  of 
ManP  He  might  have  lived  on  an  endless  life  on  earth; 
but  in  this  case,  being  such  as  He  was,  conflict,  per- 
secution, and  suffering  would  have  come  again  and 
again  at  every  stage,  and  in  each  instance  a  miracle 
would  have  been  needed  to  save  the  suffering  from 
passing  on  to  death,  or  many  deaths  must  have  been 
followed  by  many  resurrections.  When  we  seek,  how* 
ever,  to  realise  the  process  of  the  Ascension,  we  find 
ourselves  in  a  region  of  thought  in  which  it  is  not 
easy  to  move  freely.  With  our  thoughts  of  the  rela- 
tions of  the  earth  to  enpace  and  the  surrounding  orbs, 
we  find  it  hard  to  follow  that  upwiurd  motion,  and 
to  ask  what  was  its  direction  and  where  it  terminated. 
We  cannot  get  bevond  the  cloud;  but  that  dond  was 
the  token  of  the  glorv  of  the  Eternal  Presence,  as  the 
Shechinah  that  of  old  filled  the  Temple  (I  Kings  viiL 
10, 11 ;  Isa.  vi.  1—4),  and  it  is  enough  for  us  to  know 
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him  out  of  their  sight.  OO)  And  while 
the  J  looked  stedfiustl j  toward  heaven  as 
he  went  up,  behold,  two  men  stood  bj 
them  in  white  apparel;  (^^  which  also 
said.  Ye  men  of  Galilee,  why  stand  yer^ 
gazing  up  into  heayenP  this  same  Jesus, 
which  is  taken  up  from  you  into  heaven, 
shall  BO  come  in  like  manner  as  ye  have 
seen  him  go  into  heaven.  ^>  Then  re- 
turned they  unto  Jerusalem  from  the 
mount  called  Olivet,  which  is  from  Jeru- 


salem a  sabbath  day's  journey.  <^>  And 
when  they  were  come  in,  they  went  up 
into  an  upper  room,  where  abode  both 
Peter,  and  James,  and  John,  and  Andrew, 
Philip,  and  Thomas,  Bartholomew,  and 
Matthew,  James  the  son  of  Alphseus,  and 
Simon  Zelotes,  and  Judas  the  brother  of 
James.  <^*)  Iliese  all  continued  with 
one  accord  in  prayer  and  supplicatiouy 
with  the  women,  and  Mary  the  mother 
of  Jesus,  and  with  his  brethren. 


that  where  Gk)d  is  there  also  is  Christ,  in  the  glory  of 
the  Father,  retaining  still,  though  under  new  conditions 
and  laws,  i^  human  nature  which  made  Him  like  unto 
His  brethren. 

(10)  fpip^o  men  stood  by  them  in  white  apparel. 
— ^Better,  were  standing,  the  appearance  being  sadden, 
and  their  approach  nnnoticed.  The  forms  were  snch 
as  those  as  had  been  seen  at  the  portals  of  the  empty 
sepolchre,  bright  and  fair  to  look  upon,  and  clad  in 
white  garments,  like  the  young  priests  in  the  Temple. 
(See  Note  on  Luke  i.  12.) 

W  Shall  so  oome  in  like  manner  as  ye  have 
seen  him  go  into  heaven.— So  our  Lord,  following 
the  groat  prophecy  of  Dan.  yii.  13,  had  spoken  m 
Himself  as  ** coining  in  the  clouds  of  heaven"  (see 
Note  on  Matt.  xxvi.  64),  in  visible  majesty  and  glory. 
Here,  again,  men  have  asked  questions  which  they 
cannot  answer ;  not  only,  when  shall  the  end  be,  but 
where  shall  the  Judse  thus  appear  P  what  place  shall 
be  the  chosen  scene  of  His  second  Advent  P  So  far  as 
we  dare  to  localise  what  is  left  undefined,  the  words  of 
the  angels  suggest  the  same  scene,  as  well  as  the  same 
manner.  Those  who  do  not  shrink  from  taking  the 
words  of  prophecy  in  their  most  literal  sense,  have  seen 
in  Zech.  xiv.  4,  an  intimation  that  the  Yalley  of  Jeho- 
sophat  ( —  Jehovah  judges) — ^the  **  valley  of  decision  " 
— «hall  witness  the  great  Assize,  and  that  the  feet  of 
the  Judge  shall  stand  uoon  the  Mount  of  Olives,  from 
which  He  had  ascended  into  heaven.  This  was  the 
current  mediasval  view,  and  seems,  if  we  are  to  localise 
at  all,  to  be  more  probable  than  any  other. 

(^)  From  the  mount  called  Olivet.—  As  to 
the  name,  see  Note  on  Luke  xix.  29.  The  mention  of 
the  distance,  and  the  measure  of  distance  employed  are, 
both  of  them,  remarkable,  and  suggest  the  thought  that 
St.  Luke*s  reckoning  was  a  difrerent  one  from  that 
which  Christendom  has  commonly  received,  and  that 
the  "  forty  days "  expired  before  the  last  renewal  of 
our  Lord's  intercourse  with  His  disciples,  and  that 
this  ended  on  the  following  sabbath — i.e.,  eight  days 
before  the  day  of  Pentecost.  On  this  supposition  we 
get  a  reason,  otherwise  wanting,  for  this  manner  of 
stating  the  distance.  Symbolically,  too,  there  seems 
a  fitness  in  our  Lord^s  entering  into  His  rest,  on  the 
great  day  of  rest,  which  is  wanting  in  our  common 
way  of  reckoning.  On  the  other  hand,  it  mav  be  noted 
tbib  it  is  after  St.  Luke's  manner  as  in  the  case  of 
Emmaus  (Luke  xxiv.  13)  to  give  distances.  The 
"  Sabbath  dav's  journey  "  was  rc^oned  at  2,000  paces, 
or  about  six  furlongs. 

(13)  They  went  up  into  an  upper  room,  where 
abode  •  •  • — Better,  into  the  upper  roomy  where  they 
were  abidina.  The  Greek  noun  nas  the  article.  The 
room  may  have  been  the  same  as  that  in  which  the 
PaaduJ  Supper  had  been  eaten  (Mark  xiv.  15).    On 


the  other  hand,  that  room  seems  to  have  been  different 
from  that  in  which  the  disciples  had  lodged  during  the 
Paschal  week,  and  to  have  been  chosen  speciaUy  for 
the  occasion  (Luke  xxii.  8).  The  word  used  is  also 
different  in  form.  So  far  as  we  are  able  to  distinguish 
between  the  two  words,  the  room  of  the  Paschal  Supper 
was  on  the  first  floor,  the  guest-chamber,  used  for 
meals;  that  in  wldch  the  disciples  now  met,  on  the 
second  floor,  or  loft,  which  was  used  for  retirement  and 
prayer.  It  would  seem  from  Luke  xxiv.  53,  that  they 
spent  the  greater  part  of  each  dav  in  the  Temple,  and 
met  together  in  the  evening.  Tne  better  MSS.  give 
"prayer"  only,  without  "supplication."  The  prayer 
thus  offered  may  be  thought  of  as  specially  directed  to 
the  "  promise  of  the  Father."  Whether  it  was  spoken 
or  silent,  unpremeditated  or  in  some  set  form  of  words, 
like  the  Lord's  Prayer,  we  have  no  dcUa  to  determine. 

Peter,  and  James.— On  the  lists  of  the  Twelve 
Apostles  see  Notes  on  Matt.  z.  2—4.  The  points  to  be 
noticed  are— (1)  that  Andrew  stands  last  in  the  group 
of  the  first  four,  divided  from  his  brother,  thus  agree- 
ing with  the  list  in  St.  Mark  (iii.  17) ;  (2)  that  Philip 
is  in  like  manner  divided  from  Bartholomew,  and 
Thomas  from  Matthew ;  (3)  that  Zelotes  appears  here, 
as  in  Luke  vi.  15,  instead  of  the  Canansean. 

(14)  With  the  women.— Looking  to  what  we  have 
seen  in  the  Gospels,  it  is  a  natural  inference  that  here, 
too,  the  "  devout  women  "  of  Luke  viii.  2, 3,  were  among 
St.  Luke*8  chief  informants.  This  may,  perhaps,  account 
for  the  variations  in  the  list  just  noticed.  The  women 
were  less  likely  than  the  disciples  to  lay  stress  on  what 
we  may  call  the  accurate  coupling  of  the  Twelve. 
The  mention  of  "the  women **  as  a  definite  body  is 
chjffacteristic  of  St.  Luke  as  the  onlv  Evangelist  who 
names  them.  (See  Notes  on  Luke  viii.  1 — 3;  xxiii.  49.) 
We  may  reasonably  think  of  the  company  as  including 
Mary  Magdalene,  Salome,  Susanna,  «foanna,  Mary  and 
Martha  of  Bethany,  possibly  also  the  woman  that  had 
been  a  sinner,  of  Luke  vii.  37.  Here  we  lose  sight 
of  them,  and  all  that  follows  is  conjectural.  It  is 
probable  that  they  continued  to  share  the  work  and 
the  sufEerings  of  the  growing  Church  at  Jerusalem, 
living  tcHBrether,  perhaps  at  Bemany,  in  a  kind  of  sister- 
hood. Tne  persecution  headed  by  Saul  was  likelv  to 
disperse  them  for  a  time,  and  some  ma^  well  have  been 
among  the  "  women  "  who  suffered  in  it  (chap.  viii.  3) ; 
but  they  may  have  returned  when  it  ceased.  St.  Luke, 
when  he  came  to  Palestine,  would  seem  to  have  met 
with  one  or  more  of  them. 

Mary  the  mother  of  Jesus.— Brief  as  the  record 
is,  it  has  the  interest  of  giving  the  last  known  fact,  as 
distinct  from  l^end  or  tradition,  in  the  life  of  the 
mother  of  our  Lord.  St.  John,  we  know,  had  taken 
her  to  his  own  home,  probably  to  a  private  dwelling  in 
Jerusalem  (see  Note  on  John  xix.  27),  and  she  had  now 
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f^>  And  in  those  days  Peter  stood  up 
in  the  midst  of  the  disciples,  and  said, 
(the  number  of  names  together  were 
about  an  hundred  and  twenty,)  <^^>  Men 
and  brethren,  this  scripture  must  needs 
have  been  fulfilled,  which  the  Holy 
Ghost  by  the  mouth  of  David  spake 
before  concerning  Judas,'  which  was 
guide  to  them  that  took  Jesus.  <^^  For 
he  was  numbered  with  us,  and  had  ob- 
tained part  of  this  ministry.     <^>  Now 
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this  man  purchased  a  field  with  tiie 
reward  of  iniquity ;  ^  and  failing  head- 
long, he  burst  asunder  in  the  midst, 
and  all  his  bowels  gushed  out.  ^^^  And 
it  was  known  unto  all  the  dwellers  at 
Jerusalem;  insomuch  as  that  field  is 
called  in  their  proper  tongue,  Aceldama, 
that  is  to  say.  The  field  of  blood. 
(»>)  For  it  is  vrritten  in  the  book  of 
Psalms,  Let  his  habitation  be  desolate,"^ 
and  let  no  man  dwell  therein :  and  his 


come  with  him  to  the  first  meeting  of  the  Eccleaia. 
Here  also  we  trace  the  influence  of  the  women  as  St. 
Xiuke's  informants.  They  could  not  have  left  unnoticed 
the  presence  of  her  who  was  the  centre  of  their  group. 
The  le^nds  of  some  apocryphal  books  represent  her 
as  staying  at  Jerusalem  with  St.  John  till  her  death, 
twentj-two  years  after  the  Ascension;  while  others 
represent  her  as  going  with  him  to  Ephesus  and 
dying  there;  the  Apostles  gather  around  her  death- 
bed ;  she  is  buried,  and  the  next  day  the  grave  is  found 
emptied,  and  sweet  flowers  have  grown  around  it; 
Mfuy  also  had  been  taken  up  into  heaven.  The 
festival  of  the  Assumption,  which  owes  its  origin  to 
this  legend,  dates  from  the  sixth  or  seventh  century. 

Wiui  his  brethren.— The  last  mention  of  the 
"  brethren  "  had  shown  them  as  still  unbelieving  (John 
vii.  5).  Yarious  explanations  of  their  change  may  be 
given.  (1)  They  may  have  been  drawn  to  believe 
before  the  Crucifixion  by  the  great  miracle  of  the 
resurrection  of  Lazarus.  (2)  The  risen  Lord  had 
appeared  to  James  as  well  as  to  the  Apostles  (1  Cor. 
XV.  7),  and  that  may  have  fixed  him  and  the  other 
brothers  in  steadfast  faith.  (3)  If  the  mother  of  Jesus 
was  with  John,  the  brethren  aJso  were  likely  to  come, 
in  greater  or  less  measure,  under  the  influence  of  their 
cousin.  It  mav  be  noted  that  the  brethren  are  here 
emphatically  distinguished  from  the  Apostles,  and 
therefore  that  James  the  son  of  AlphsBus  cannot 
rightly  be  identified  with  James  the  Lord's  brother, 
(^e  Note  on  Matt.  xii.  46.) 

(15)  The  number  of  names  together  were 
about  an  hundred  and  twenty.— The  number 
probably  included  the  Seventy  of  Luke  x.  1,  perhaps 
also  Joseph  of  Arimathsea  and  Nicodemus,  and  some  of 
the  "  five  hundred  *'  who  had  seen  their  risen  Lord  in 
Galilee  or  elsewhere  (1  Cor.  xv.  6).  The  use  of 
"nam OS  "  may  be  merely  as  a  synonym  for  "persons," 
but  It  suggests  the  idea  of  there  having  been  a  list 
from  which  St.  Luke  extracted  those  that  seemed  most 
conspicuous. 

(161  Men  and  brethren.— Better,  Irethren  only, 
the  word  being  used  as  in  the  LXX.  of  Gen.  xiii.  8. 
The  tone  of  St.  Peter's  speech  is  that  of  one  who  felt 
that  his  offence  had  been  fully  forgiven,  and  that  he 
was  now  restored  by  the  charge  given  him,  as  in  John 
xxi.  15 — 17,  to  his  former  position  as  guide  and  leader 
of  the  other  disciples.  To  do  that  wonc  faithfully  was 
a  worthier  fruit  ox  repentance  thui  anypublic  confes- 
sion of  his  guilt  would  have  been.  This,  of  course, 
does  not^  exclude — what  is  in  itself  probable — that  he 
had  previouslv  confessed  his  fault,  either  to  his  special 
friend  St.  Jonn,  or  to  the  whole  company  of  Apostles 
and  other  disciples. 

Which  the  Holy  Ghost  by  the  mouth  of 
David  spake  .  •  .  .—We  have  here,  obviously,  the 


firstfmits  of  the  new  method  of  interpretation  in 
which  the  Apostles  had  been  instructed  (Luke  xxiv. 
27,  45).  They  had  abready  been  taufpht  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  which  their  Lord  had  promised  to  them  had 
before  spoken  by  the  prophets.  The  recurrence  of  the 
same  mode  of  speech  in  the  "  holy  men  of  Grod  who 
spake  as  they  were  moved  (literally,  home  along)  by 
the  Holy  Ghost,'*  in  2  Pet.  i.  21,  is,  as  far  as  it  goes, 
evidence  in  favour  of  the  genuineness  of  that  Epistle. 

Whioh  was  guide  to  them  that  took  Jesus.— 
The  actual  word  **  guide  "  is  not  found  in  the  Gospel 
narrative,  but  it  appears  as  a  fact  in  all  four,  notably 
in  l^t  of  St.  John  (xviii.  2,  3). 

(17)  For  he  was  numbered  with  us.— literally, 
he  had  been  numbered. 

Had  obtained  part  of  this  ministry.— Better, 
the  portion,  or  ifiheniance.  The  Greek  has  the  article, 
and  the  noun  (eleros)  is  one  which  afterwards  acquired 
a  special  half-technical  sense  in  the  words,  clertu, 
clencus,  "  clerk,"  "  clergy."  In  1  Pet.  v.  3,  as  being 
"lords  over  the  heritage,"  we  find  it  in  a  transition 
sense.    (See  Note  on  verse  25.) 

(18,19)  H'ow  this  man  purchased  a  field* — 
Better,  acquired,  got  poaseasion  of,  a  field,  the  Greek 
not  necessarily  including  the  idea  of  buying.  On 
the  difficulties  presented  by  a  comparison  of  this 
account  with  that  in  Matt,  xxvii.  5—8,  see  Note 
on  that  passage.  Here  the  field  bought  with  Judas^s 
money  is  spoken  of  as  that  which  he  gained  as  the 
reward  of  nis  treachery.  The  details  that  follow 
are  additions  to  the  briefer  statement  of  St.  Matthew, 
but  are  obyiously  not  incompatible  with  it.  Nor  is 
there  any  necessity  for  assuming,  as  some  have  done, 
that  there  were  two  fields  known  as  Aceldama,  one 
that  which  the  priests  liad  bought,  and  the  other 
that  which  was  tlie  scene  of  Judas's  death.  The 
whole  passage  must  be  regarded  as  a  note  of  the 
historian,  not  as  part  of  the  speech  of  St.  Peter. 
It  was  not  likely  that  he,  speaking  to  disciples,  all  of 
whom  knew  the  Aramaic,  or  popular  Hebrew  of 
Palestine,  should  stop  to  explain  that  Aceldama 
meant  "  in  their  proper  tongue,  The  field  oi  blood." 

(19)  In  their  proper  tongue.— Literally,  in  their 
own  dialect.  The  word  is  used  frequently  in  the 
Acts  (ii.  6,  8 ;  xxL  40),  but  not  elsewhere  in  the  New 
Testament. 

C^)  For  it  is  written  in  the  book  of  Psalms. 
— St.  Peter's  speech  is  continued  after  the  parenthetical 
note.  His  purpose  in  making  the  quotation  is  to  show 
that  the  disciples  should  not  be  staggered  by  the  trea- 
chery of  Judas,  and  the  seeming  failure  of  their  hopes. 
The  Psalms  had  represented  the  righteous  sufferer 
as  the  victim  of  treachery.  They  had  also  spoken 
of  the  traitor  as  receiving  a  righteous  punishment  such 
as  had  now  fiillen  upon  Judas.    No  strange  thing  had 
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biBhoprick^  let  anothertoke/  <*^>  Where- 
fore of  these  men  which  have  companied 
with  us  all  the  time  that  the  LordJesus 
went  in  and  out  among  us,  <^>  be- 
ginning from  the  baptism  of  John,  unto 
that  same  day  that  he  was  taken  up 
from  us,  must  one  be  ordained  to  be  a 
witness  with  us  of  his  resurrection, 
<®>  And    they   appointed    two,  Joseph 
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called  Barsabas,  who  was  sumamed 
Justus,  and  Matthias.  (^>  And  they 
prayed,  and  said,  Thou,  Lord,  which 
knowest  the  hearts  of  all  meity  shew 
whether  of  these  two  thou  hast  chosen, 
(^)  that  he  may  take  part  of  this  minis- 
try and  apostleship,  from  which  Judas 
by  transgression  fell,  that  he  might  go 
to  his  own  place.     ^*>  And  they  gave 


happened.  What  had  been  of  old  was  typical  of  what 
they  had  heard  or  known.  We  need  not  in  this  place 
diBCHfls  either  the  historical  occasionB  of  the  Psalma 
cited,  or  the  ethical  difficnlties  presented  by  their  im- 
precations of  eyiL  Neither  comes,  so  to  speak,  within 
the  horizon  of  St.  Peter's  thoughts.  It  was  enough 
for  him  to  note  the  striking  parallelism  which  they 
presented  to  what  was  fresh  in  his  memory,  and  to 
belieye  that  it  was  not  accidental. 

His  bishoprick  let  another  take.— Better,  as 
in  Ps.  cix.  8,  let  another  take  his  office.  The  Greek  word 
is  qnecope,  which,  as  meaning  an  office  like  that  of  the 
q^iscopos,  is,  of  course,  in  one  sense,  rightly  translated 
hy  "  bishoprick."  The  latter  term  is,  howeyer,  so  sur- 
rounded by  associations  foreign  to  the  apostolic  age 
that  it  is  Mtter  to  use  the  more  general,  and,  therefore, 
neutral,  term  of  the  English  yersion  of  the  Psalm. 
The  use  of  **  bishoprick  "  may  be  noted  as  an  instance 
of  the  tendency  oTthe  reyisers  of  1611  to  maintain  the 
use  of  **  bishop  "  and  the  like  where  the  office  seemed 
to  be  placed  on  a  high  leyel  (as  here  and  in  1  Pet. 
ii  25),  while  they  use  "oyerseer'*  and  "oyersight"  (as 
in^  Acts  zx.  28,  and  1  Pet.  y.  2)  where  it  is  iaentified 
with  the  functions  of  the  elders  or  presbyters  of  the 
Church.  "Bishoprick"  had,  howeyer,  been  used  in 
all  preyious  yersions  except  the  Geneya^  which  giyes 
"charge." 

W  Wherefore  of  these  men  which  hare  oom- 
panied  with  ns. — From  the  retrospectiye  glance  at 
the  guilt  and  punishment  of  the  traitor,  Peter  passes,  as 
with  a  practi<»l  sagacity,  to  the  one  thing  that  was  now 
needful  for  the  work  of  the  infant  Church.  They, 
the  Apostles,  must  present  themselyes  to  the  people  m 
their  symbolic  completeness,  as  sent  to  the  twelye  tribes 
of  Israel,  and  the  gap  left  by  the  traitor  must  be  filled  by 
one  qualified,  as  they  were,  to  bear  witness  of  what  had 
been  said  or  done  by  their  Lord  during  His  ministry, 
and,  aboye  aU,  of  His  resurrection  from  the  dead.  That 
would  seem,  eyen  in  St.  Paul's  estimate,  to  haye  been 
a  condition  of  apostleship  (1  Cor.  ix.  1). 

Went  in  and  out  .  •  . — The  phrase  was  a  familiar 
Hebrew  phrase  for  the  whole  ox  a  man's  life  and 
conduct.     (Comp.  chap.  ix.  28.) 

(23)  They  appointed.— It  is  uncertain  whether  this 
was  the  act  of  the  Apostles,  presenting  the  two  men  to 
the  choice  of  the  whole  body  of  disciples,  or  of  the 
community  choosing  them  for  ultimate  decision  by  lot. 

Joseph  callea  Barsabas,  who  was  sur- 
named  Justus.  —  Some  MSS.  giye  the  yarious- 
reading  of  "  Joses,"  which  was,  peraaps,  only  another 
form  <n  the  same  name.  Nothing  further  is  known  of 
him.  The  conditions  of  the  case  make  it  certain  that 
he  must  haye  been  a  disciple  almost  from  the  beginning 
of  our  Lord's  ministry,  and  that  he  must  haye  hecome 
more  or  less  prominent,  and  probable  theref  ore^  as  stated 
by  Eusebius  (Hw^.  i.  12),  that  he  was  one  of  the  Seyenty. 
llie  name  Barsabas  ( *-  son  of  the  oath,  or  of  wisdom) 
may  haye  been  a  patronymic,  like  Barjona,  or  may  haye 


been  giyen,  like  Barnabas,  as  denoting  character.  It 
appears  again  in  Judas  Barsabas  of  chap.  xy.  22,  and 
on  the  former  assumption,  the  two  disciples  may  haye 
been  brothers.  The  epithet  Justus,  the  just  one,  is  sig- 
nificant, as  possibly  indicating,  as  in  the  case  of  James 
the  Just,  a  specially  high  standard  of  ascetic  holiness. 
Another  with  the  same  surname — Jesus  sumamed 
Justus — ^meets  us  as  being  with  St.  Paul  at  Rome  as 
one  of  "the  circumcision"  (Col.  iy.  11),  and  another, 
or  possibly  the  same,  at  Corinth  (chap,  xyiii.  7).  In 
both  cases  the  use  of  the  Latin  instead  of  the  Qreek 
word  is  noticeable,  as  indicating  some  point  of  contact 
with  the  Romans  in  Judsa  or  elsewhere. 

Matthias. — Here,  too,  probably,  the  same  e<mdi- 
tions  were  fulfilled.  The  name,  like  Matthew  (see  Note 
on  Matt.  ix.  9),  signified  "  giyen  by  Jehoyah,'*  and  had 
become,  in  yarious  forms,  popular,  from  the  fame  of 
Mattathias,  the  great  head  of  the  Maccabean  family. 

(24)  Thou,  Lord,  which  knowest  the  hearts  of 
all  men. — Literally,  heart^hnower  of  aU  men.  The 
compound  word  is  not  found  in  any  Qreek  yersion  of 
the  Old  Testament,  but  meets  us  again  in  chap.  xy.  8. 
The  question  meets  us  whether  the  prayer  is  addressed 
to  the  Lord  Jesus,  as  with  a  recollection  of  His  insight 
into  the  hearts  of  men  (John  ii.  24 ;  yi  64),  or  to  the 
Father.  The  prayer  of  Stephen  (chap.  yii.  59,  60)  shows, 
on  the  one  hand,  that  direct  prayer  to  the  Son  was  not 
foreign  to  the  minds  of  the  disciples;  and  in  John 
yi.  70,  He  claims  the  act  of  choosing  as  His  own.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  analogy  of  chap.  iy.  29,  where  the 
Father  is  entreated  to  work  signs  and  wonders  "  through 
his  holy  senrant  Jesus,"  is  in  fayour  of  the  latter  yiew. 

"  Whether,"  as  used  in  the  sense  of  "  which  of  two," 
may  be  noted  as  one  of  the  archaisms  of  the  Englitdi 
yersion. 

(25)  That  he  may  take  part  of  this  mixiistry. 
— Better,  the  porHon,  or  the  lot,  so  as  to  giye  the 
word  {elero8,  as  in  yerse  17)  the  same  prominence  in 
English  as  it  has  in  the  Greek. 

From  which  Judas  by  transgression  fell.^ 
The  last  three  words  are  as  a  paraphrase  of  the  one 
Greek  yerb.     Better, /eZZ  away. 

That  he  might  go  to  his  own  place.— Literally, 
as  the  yerb  is  in  the  infinitiye,  to  go  to  his  own  place. 
The  construction  is  not  free  from  ambiguity,  and  some 
interpreters  haye  referred  the  words  to  the  disciple 
about  to  be  chosen,  "  to  go  to  his  own  place "  in  the 
company  of  the  Twelye.  If  we  connect  them,  as 
seems  most  natural,  with  Judas,  we  find  in  them  the 
kind  of  reserye  natural  in  one  that  could  neither  bring 
himself  to  cherish  hope  nor  yenture  to  pronounce  the 
condemnation  which  belonged  to  the  Searcher  of  hearts. 
All  that  had  been  reyealed  to  him  was,  that  '*it  had 
been  good  for  that  man  if  he  had  not  been  bom" 
(Mark  xiy.  21). 

(26)  And  they  gaye  forth  their  lots.— As  inter- 
preted  by  the  prayer  of  yerse  24,  and  by  the  word 
"fell"  here,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  passage 
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forth  their  lots ;  and  the  lot  fell  upon 
Matthias;  and  he  was  numbered  with 
the  eleven  apostles. 
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CHAFTER  n,— W  And  when  the 
day  of  Pentecost  was  fully  come,  they 
were  all  with  one  accord  in  one  place. 


speaks  of  "  lots  "  and  not  "  votes."  The  two  men  were 
cnosen  by  the  disciples  as  standing,  as  far  as  they 
conld  see,  on  the  same  level.  It  was  left  for  the 
Searcher  of  hearts  to  show,  by  the  exclusion  of  hnman 
will,  which  of  the  two  He  had  chosen.  The  most  nsnal 
way  of  casting  lots  in  such  cases  was  to  write  each 
name  on  a  tablet,  place  them  in  an  urn,  and  then 
shake  the  urn  till  one  came  oul  A  like  custom  pre- 
vailed among  the  Greeks,  as  in  the  well-known  story 
of  the  stratagem  of  Cresphontes  in  the  division 
of  territory  alter  the  Donan  invasion  (Sophocles, 
Aias.  1285;  comp.  Prov.  xvi.  33).  The  practice  was 
recognised,  it  may  be  noted,  in  the  Law  (Lev. 
xvi.  8). 

He  was  numbered  with  the  eleven  apostles. 
— ^The  Greek  word  is  not  the  same  as  in  yerse  17, 
and  implies  that  Matthias  was  **  voted  in,"  the  suifrage 
of  the  Church  unanimously  confirming  the  indica- 
tion  of  the  divine  will  wluch  had  b^n  given  by 
the  lot.  It  may  be  that  the  new  Apostle  took  the 
place  which  Judas  had  left  vacant,  and  was  the  last 
of  the  Twelve. 

n. 

0)  When  the  day  of  Pentecost  was  Ailly 
oome. — It  is  natural  to  assume  a  purpose  in  the 
divine  choice  of  the  day  on  which  the  disdplee  were 
thus  to  receive  the  promise  of  the  Father.  That  choice 
may  have  been  determined,  if  one  may  so  speak,  either 
in  view  of  the  circumstances  of  the  feast,  or  of  its 
history  and  symbolic  fitness. 

(1)  Of  all  the  feaste  of  the  Jewish  year,  it  was  that 
which  attracted  the  largest  number  of  pilgrims  from 
distant  lands.  The  dangers  of  travel  by  sea  or  land  in 
the  early  spring  or  late  autumn  (comp.  chap,  xxvii.  9) 
prevented  their  coming  in  any  large  numbers  to  the 
Passover  or  the  Feast  of  TabBmaoles.  At  no  other 
feast  would  there  have  been  representatives  of  so  many 
nations.  So,  it  may  be  noted,  it  was  the  Feast  of  Pen- 
tecost that  St.  Pam  went  up  to  keep  once  and  again, 
during  his  mission-work  in  Greece  and  Asia.  (See 
Notes  on  chaps,  xviii.  21 ;  xx.  16.)  So  far,  then,  there 
was  no  time  on  which  the  e^ift  of  the  Spirit  was  likely 
to  produce  such  direct  and  immediate  results. 

(2)  Each  aspect  of  the  old  Feast  of  Weeks,  now 
known  as  Pentecost,  or  the  "Fiftieth-day"  Feast,  pre- 
sented a  symbolic  meaning  which  made  it,  in  greater 
or  less  measure,  typical  of  the  work  now  about  to  be 
accomplished.  It  was  the  ''  feast  of  harvest,  the  feast 
of  the  firstfmite;"  and  so  it  was  meet  that  it  should 
witness  the  first  great  gathering  of  the  fields  that  were 
white  to  harvest  (Ex.  xxiii.  16).  It  was  one  on  which, 
more  than  on  any  other,  the  Israelite  was  to  remember 
that  he  had  been  a  bondsman  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  and 
had  been  led  forth  to  freedom  (Deut.  xvi.  12),  and  on 
it,  accordingly,  they  were  to  do  no  servile  work  (Lev. 
xxiii.  31);  and  it  was,  therefore,  a  fit  time  for  the  eift 
of  the  Spirit,  of  whom  it  was  emphatically  true  that 
"where  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  there  is  liberty" 
(2  Cor.  iii.  17),  and  who  was  to  guide  the  Churdi  into 
the  truth  which  should  make  men  free  indeed  (John 
viii.  32).  It  was  a  day  on  which  sacrifices  of  every 
kind  were  offered— burnt  offerings,  and  sin  offer- 
ings, and  meat  offerings,  and  peace  offerings — ^and 
80  represented  the  oonsecration    of  body,  soul,  and 


spirit  as  a  spiritual  sacrifice  (Lev.  xxiiL  17 — 20).  As 
on  the  Passover  the  first  ripe  sheaf  of  com  was  waved 
before  Jehovah  as  the  tvpe  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  of 
the  com  of  wheat  which  is  not  quickened  except  it 
die  (Lev.  xxiii.  10 ;  John  xii.  24),  so  on  Pentecost  two 
wave-loaves  of  fine  floor  were  to  be  offered,  the  type, 
it  may  be,  under  the  light  now  thrown  on  them, 
of  the  Jewish  and  the  Gentile  Churches  (Lev.  xxiiL  17). 
And  these  loaves  were  to  be  leavened,  as  a  witness  that 
the  process  of  the  contact  of  mind  with  mind,  which — 
as  the  prohibition  of  leaven  in  the  Passover  ritual 
bore  witness — ^is  naturally  so  fruitful  in  evil,  might  yet» 
under  a  higher  influence,  become  one  of  unspeakable 
good :  the  new  life  working  through  the  three  measures 
of  meal  until  the  whole  was  leavened.  (See  Note  on 
Matt.  xiii.  33.) 

(3)  Lastlv,  the  Feast  of  Pentecost  had — ^traditionally, 
at  least — ^also  a  commemorative  character.  On  that 
day — so  it  was  computed  by  the  later  Babbis,  though 
the  Book  of  Exodus  (xix.  1)  seems  to  leave  the  matter 
in  some  uncertainty— the  IsraeHtes  had  encamped 
round  Sinai,  and  there  had  been  thunders  and  diuk- 
ness  and  voices,  and  the  great  Laws  had  been  pro- 
ckimed.  It  was,  that  is,  an  epoch-making  day  in  the 
relinous  history  of  Israel.  It  was  fit  tluit  it  should 
be  chosen  for  another  great  epoch-making  day,  which, 
seeming  at  first  to  be  meant  for  Israel  only,  was  in- 
tended ultimately  for  mankind. 

Was  Ailly  oome. — Literally,  wis  being  ctoeom' 
plished.  The  word  seems  chosen  to  express  the  fact 
that  the  meeting  of  the  disciples  was  either  on  the  vigil 
of  the  Feast-day,  or  in  the  early  dawn.  Assuming  &e 
Passover  to  have  occurred  on  the  night  of  the  Last 
Supper,  the  Day  of  Pentecost  would  fall  on  the  fiist 
day  of  the  week,  beginning,  of  course,  at  the  sun- 
set of  the  Sabbath.  So  tne  Churches  of  East  and 
West  have  commemorated  the  daj  as  on  the  eighth 
Sunday  after  Easter.  In  the  Latin  nations  the  name 
of  Pentecost  remains  scarcely  altered.  The  Pfingai 
of  the  Germans  shows  it  still  surviving  in  a  very 
contracted  form.  Some  eminent  scholars  have  thought 
that  our  Whttsun-dhj  represents  it  after  a  still  more 
altered  form,  and  that  tnis  is  a  more  probable  etj- 
mology  of  the  word  than  those  which  connect  it 
with  Uie  white  garments  worn  on  that  dav  by  newly- 
baptised  converts,  or  with  the  gift  of  "  wiif  or 
wisdom." 

With  one  aooord  in  one  place.— Probably  in 
the  same  large  upper  room  as  in  chap.  i.  13.  We  may 
reasonably  think  of  the  same  persons  as  being  present. 
The  hour,  we  may  infer  from  verse  15,  was  early  in 
the  morning,  ana  probably  followed  on  a  night  of 
prayer.  It  is  said,  indeed,  that  devout  Jews  lued  to 
solemnise  the  vigil  of  Pentecost  by  a  special  thanks- 
giving to  Qod  for  giving  His  Law  to  Israel ;  and  this 
may  well  have  been  the  occasion  that  brought  the 
disciples  together  (Schdttgen,  Hor,  Hdtr,  in  Acts  ii.  1). 
It  was,  in  the  mystic  language  of  the  Babbis,  the  night 
on  which  the  Law,  as  the  Bnde,  was  espoused  to  Israel, 
as  the  Bridegroom.  The  frequent  ocxmrrenee  of  the 
Greek  word  for  "with  one  accord"  (chaps,  i.  14;  iL 
46 ;  iv.  24 ;  v.  12)  is  significant  as  showing  the  impres- 
sion made  on  the  writer  by  the  exceptional  unity  of  the 
new  society.  Outside  the  Acts  it  is  found  only  in 
Bom.  XV.  16. 


The  Hus/dng  Mighty  Wind, 
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(^)  And  suddenly  there  came  a  sound 
from  heaven  as  of  a  rushing  mighty 
wmd,  and  it  filled  all  the  house  where 
they  were  sitting.     (*>  And  there  ap- 


peared unto  them  cloven  tongues  like  as 
of  fire,  and  it  sat  upon  each  of  them 
W  And  they  were  sill  filled  with  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  began  to  speak  with 


(2)  And  suddenly  there  oame  a  sound  from 
heaven  .  .  .  . — The  description  reminds  ns  of  the 
''sound  of  a  trumpet"  (Ex.  xix.  19;  Heb.  zii.  19)  on 
Sinai,  of  the  "great  and  strong  wind"  that  rent  the 
mouitains  on  Horeb  (1  Kings  xix.  11).  Such  a  wind 
was  now  felt  and  heard,  even  as  the  wind,  the  breath, 
the  Spirit  of  Qod,  had  moved  upon  the  face  of  the 
waters,  quickening  them  into  life  (Gen.  i.  2). 

A  rushing  mighty  wind.~Better,  a  mighty  hreath 
borne  onwards,  so  as  to  connect  the  Enghsh,  as  the 
Greek  is  connected,  with  St.  Peter's  words  that,  "  holy 
men  of  old  spake  as  they  were  moved  (literally,  borne 
<m)  by  the  Holy  Ghost"  (2  Pet.  i.  21).  The  Greek 
word  for  "wind"  is  not  tnat  commonly  so  translated 
(anemos),  but  one  from  the  same  root  as  the  Greek  for 
"  Spirit "  {Pnoe  and  Pncima— both  from  Pneo,  "  1 
breathe"),  and  rendered  "breath"  in  chap.  xvii.  25. 
It  is  obviously  chosen  here  as  being  better  fitted  than 
the  more  common  word  for  the  supernatural  inbreath- 
ing of  which  they  were  conscious,  and  which  to  many 
must  have  recalled  the  moment  when  their  liord  had 
"breathed  on  them,  and  said,  Beceive  ye  the  Holy 
Ghost"  (John  xx.  22).  Now,  once  more,  they  felt 
that  light  yet  awful  breathing  which  wrought  every 
nerve  to  ecstasy;  and  it  filled  "the  whole  house,' 
as  if  in  token  of  the  wide  range  over  which  the  new 
spiritual  power  was  to  extend  its  working,  even  unto 
the  whole  Church,  which  is  the  House  of  Gfod  (1  Tim. 
iii  15),  and  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth. 

(3)  There  appeared  unto  them  cloven  tongues 
like  as  of  fire. — ^Better,  and  tonguee  as  of  fire  were 
seen  by  them,  parted  among  them.  The  word  translated 
"  cloven  "  cannot  possibly  have  that  meaning.  It  is  not 
uncommon  (e.g.,  verse  45 ;  Matt,  xxvii.  35 ;  Luke  xxii. 
17 ;  and  John  xix.  24),  and  is  always  used  in  the  sense  of 
dividing  or  distributing.  What  the  disciples  saw  would, 
perhaps,  be  best  described  in  modem  phrase  as  a 
shower  of  fiery  tongues,  coming  they  knew  not 
whence,  lighting  for  a  moment  on  each  head,  and 
then  vanishing.  The  verb  "  it  (se.,  a  tongue  of  fire) 
sat  upon  "  is  m  the  tense  which  expresses  momentaiy, 
not  continuous,  action. 

(4)  And  they  were  all  filled  with  the  Holy 
Ghost. — ^The  outward  portent  was  but  the  sign  of 
a  g^reat«r  spiritual  wonder.  As  yet,  though  they  had 
been  taught  to  pray  for  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
(Luke  xi.  13),  and,  we  must  believe,  had  found  the 
answer  to  their  prayer  in  secret  and  sacred  influences 
and  gradual  growth  in  wisdom,  they  had  never  been 
oonscioas  of  its  power  as  ''filling"  them — ^pervading 
the  inner  depths  of  personality,  stimulating  every 
faculty  and  feeling  to  a  new  intensity  of  life.  Now 
they  felt,  in  St.  Peter's  words,  as  "oome  onward" 
(2  Pet.  i.  21),  thinking  thoughts  and  speaking  words 
which  were  not  their  own,  and  which  they  could  hardly 
even  oontroL  They  had  passed  into  a  state  which  was 
one  of  raptnrous  e<»sta«y  and  joy.  We  must  not  think 
of  the  gift  as  confined  to  the  Apostles.  The  context 
shows  that  the  writer  speaks  of  all  who  were  assembled, 
not  excepting  the  women,  as  sharers  in  it.  (Comp. 
verses  17,  18.) 

And  began  to  speak  with  other  tongues.— 
Two  facts  have  to  be  remembered  as  we  enter  upon  the 
discossion  of  a  question  which  is,  beyond  all  doubt. 


difficult  and  mysterious.  (1)  If  we  receive  Mark  xvi. 
d — 20  as  a  true  record  of  our  Lord's  words,  the 
disciples  had,  a  few  days  or  weeks  before  the  Day  of 
Pentecost,  heard  the  promise  that  they  that  believed 
should  "  speak  with  new  tongues  "  (see  Note  on  Mark 
xvi.  17),  I.e.,  with  new  powers  of  utterance.  (2)  When 
St.  Luke  wrote  his  account  of  the  Day  of  Pentecost,  he 
must  have  had — ^partly  through  his  companionship  with 
St.  Paul,  partly  from  personal  observation — a  wide 
knowledge  of  the  phenomena  described  as  connected 
with  the  "  tongues  in  1  Cor.  xiv.  He  uses  the  term 
in  the  sense  in  which  St.  Paul  had  used  it.  We  have 
to  read  the  narrative  of  the  Acts  in  the  light  thrown 
upon  it  by  the  treatment  in  that  chapter  of  the  pheno- 
mena described  by  the  self-same  words  as  the  Pentecost 
wonder.  What,  then,  are  those  phenomena  P  Does  the 
narrative  of  this  chapter  bring  oef  ore  us  any  in  addi- 
tion P  (1)  The  utterance  of  the  "  tongue ''  is  presented 
to  us  as  entirely  unconnected  with  the  work  of  teaching. 
It  is  not  a  means  of  instruction.  It  does  not  edify  any 
beyond  the  man  who  speaks  (1  Cor.  xiv.  4).  It  is,  in 
this  respect,  the  very  antithesis  of  ^*  prophecy."  Men  do 
not,  as  a  rule,  understand  it,  though  God  does  (1  Cor. 
xiv.  2).  Here  and  there,  some  mind  with  a  special 
^t  of  insight  may  be  able  to  interpret  with  clear  articu- 
lite  speech  what  had  been  mystenous  and  dark  (1  Cor. 
xiv.  13).  St.  Paul  desires  to  subject  the  exercise  of  the 
gift  to  the  condition  of  the  presence  of  such  an  inter- 
preter (1  Cor.  xiv.  5,  27).  (2)  The  free  use  of  the  gift 
makes  him  who  uses  it  almost  as  a  barbarian  or  foreigner 
to  those  who  listen  to  him.  He  may  utter  prayers,  or 
praises,  or  benedictions,  but  what  he  speaks  is  as  the 
sound  of  a  trumpet  blown  uncertainly,  of  flute  or  lyre 
played  with  unskilled  hand,  almost,  we  mi^^ht  say,  in  tlie 
words  of  our  own  poet,  "like  sweet  bells  jan^d,  out  of 
tune  and  harsh"  (1  Cor.  xiv.  7—9).  (3)  Those  who 
speak  with  tongues  do  well,  for  the  most  part,  to  confine 
their  utterance  to  the  solitude  of  their  own  chamber,  or 
to  the  presence  of  friends  who  can  share  their  rapture. 
When  they  make  a  more  public  display  of  it,  it  pro- 
duces results  that  stand  in  singular  contrast  with  each 
other.  It  is  a  "  sign  to  them  uiat  believe  not,"  i.e.,  it 
startles  them,  attracts  their  notice,  impresses  them 
with  the  thought  that  they  stand  face  to  face  with 
a  superhuman  power.  On  the  other  hand,  the  out- 
side world  of  listeners,  common  men,  or  unbelievers, 
are  likely  to  look  on  it  as  indicating  madness  (1  Cor. 
xiv.  23).  If  it  was  not  right  or  exx>edient  to  check  the 
utterance  of  the  tongues  altogether,  St.  Paul  at  least 
thought  it  necessary  to  prescribe  rules  for  its  exercise 
which  naturally  tended  to  throw  it  into  the  background 
as  compared  with  prophecy  (1  Cor.  xiv.  27,  28).  The 
conclusion  from  the  wnole  chapter  is,  accordingly,  that 
the  "  tongues  "  were  not  the  power  of  speaking  m  a  lan- 
guage which  had  not  been  learnt  by  the  common  ways 
ofleaming,  but  the  ecstatic  utterance  of  rapturous 
devotion.  As  regards  the  terms  which  are  used  to 
describe  the  gift,  the  English  reader  must  be  reminded 
that  the  word  "  m^own  "  is  an  interpolation  which 
appears  for  the  first  time  in  the  version  of  161L 
Wiclif,  Tyndale,  Cranmer,  and  the  Rhemish  give  no 
adjective,  and  the  Geneva  inserts  **  strange."  It  may 
be  noted  further  that  the  Greek  word  for  "tongue 
had  oome  to  be  used  by  Greek  writers  on  Bhetorio 


Tha  Oi/t  of  Tongues. 


THE    ACTS,    IL  T/te  MuUUude  present  at  t/ie  Feast 


other  tongues,  as  the  Spirit  gave  them 
utterance.     <^^  And  there  were  dwelling 


at  Jerusalem  Jews,  devout  men,  out  of 
every  nation  under  heaven.  (®)  Now  when 


for  bold,  poetic,  oniiBaal  terms,  sach  as  belonged  to 
epic  poetry  (Aristot.  Rhet,  iii.  S\  not  for  those  which 
belonged  to  a  foreign  langoage.  If  they  were,  as 
Aristotle  calls  them,  "  unknown,*'  it  was  because  they 
were  used  in  a  startlingly  figurative  sense,  so  that  men 
were  sometimes  puzzled  by  them  (Aristot.  lUiet.  iii. 
10).  We  have  this  sense  of  the  old  word  (glossa) 
surviving  in  our  glossary,  a  collection  of  such  terms. 
It  is  clear  (1)  that  such  an  use  of  the  word  would  be 
natural  in  writers  trained  as  St.  Paul  and  St.  Luke 
bad  been  in  the  lancpia^e  of  Greek  schools;  and 
(2)  that  it  exactly  falls  in  with  the  conclusion  to 
which  the  phenomena  of  the  case  leads  us,  apart  from 
the  word. 

We  turn  to  the  history  that  follows  in  this  chapter, 
and  we  find  almost  identical  phenomena.  (1)  The  work 
of  teaching  is  not  done  by  ihe  gift  of  tongues,  but  by 
the  speech  of  Peter,  and  that  was  delivered  either  in 
the  Aramaic  of  Palestine,  or,  more  probably,  in  the 
Greek,  which  was  the  common  medium  of  intercourse 
for  all  the  Eastern  subjects  of  the  Roman  empire.  In 
that  speech  we  find  the  exercise  of  the  higher  gift  of 
prophecy,  with  precisely  the  same  results  as  those 
described  by  St.  Paul  as  following  on  the  use  of  that 
gift.  (Comp.  verse  37  with  1  Cor.  xiv.  24,  25.)  (2)  The 
utterances  of  the  disciples  are  described  in  words 
which  convey  the  idea  of    rapturous  praise.      They 

rk  the  *'  mighty  works,"  or  better,  as  in  Luke  i.  49, 
great  things  of  Qod.  Doxologies,  benedictions, 
adoration,  in  forms  that  transcended  the  common  level 
of  speech,  and  rose,  like  the  Magnificat,  into  the  region 
of  poetry:  this  is  what  the  word  suggests  to  us.  In 
the  wild,  half  dithyrambic  hymn  of  Clement  of 
Alexandria  —  the  earliest  extant  Christian  hymn  out- 
aide  the  New  Testament — in  part,  perhaps,  in  that  of 
ehap.  iv.  24 — 30,  and  the  Apocalyptic  hymns  (Bev.  iv. 
8,  II ;  V.  13;  vii.  10),  we  have  the  nearest  approach 
to  what  then  came,  in  the  fiery  glow  of  its  first  utter- 
ance, as  with  the  tongues  "  of  men  and  of  angels," 
from  the  lips  of  the  disciples.  (3)  We  cannot  fail 
to  be  struck  with  the  parallelism  between  the  cry  of 
the  scoffers  here,  "  These  men  are  full  of  new  wine  " 
(verse  13),  and  the  words,  "  Will  they  not  say  that  ye 
are  mad  ?  '*  which  St.  Paul  puts  into  the  mouth  of  those 
who  heard  the  "  tongues  "  (1  Cor.  xiv.  23)  In  both 
eases  there  is  an  intensity  of  stimulated  life,  which 
finds  relief  in  the  forms  of  poetry  and  in  the  tones  of 
song,  and  which  to  those  who  listened  was  as  the  poet's 
frenzy.  It  is  not  without  significance  that  St.  Paul  else- 
where contrasts  the  "being*  drunk  with  wine"  with 
"  being  filled  with  the  Spirit,''  and  immediately  passes 
on,  as  though  that  were  the  natural  result,  to  add 
"speaking  to  vourselves  in  psalms  and  hymns  and 
spiritual  songs^'  (Enh,  v.  18,  19).  If  we  find  the  old 
Jewish  psalms  in  tne  first  of  these  three  words,  and 
hymns  known  and  remembered  in  the  second,  the 
natural  explanation  of  the  adjective  specially  alluded 
to  in  the  tnird  is  that  the  "  songs  "  or  "  odes  "  are  such 
as  were  not  merely  "spiritual"  in  the  later  sense  of 
the  word,  but  were  the  immediate  outflow  of  the  Spirit's 
working.  ^  Every  analogy,  it  will  be  noticed,  by  which 
St.  Paul  illustrates  his  meaning  in  1  Cor.  xiii.  1,  xiv. 
7, 8,  implies  musical  intonation.  We  have  the  sounding 
brass  and  the  tinkling  (or  clanging)  cymbal,  the  pipe, 
the  harp,  the  trumpet  giving  an  uncertain  sound.  It 
falls  in  with  this  view  that  our  Lord  Himself  compares 
the  new  energy  of  spiritual  life  which  He  was  about 


to  impart  to  new  wine  (Matt.  ix.  17),  and  that  the  same 
comparison  meets  us  in  the  Old  Testament  in  the  words 
in  wnich  Elihu  describes  his  inspiration  (Job  xxxii.  19). 
The  accounts  of  prophecy  in  its  wider  sense,  as  includ- 
ing song  and  praise,  as  well  as  a  direct  messac^  to  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  men,  in  the  life  of  Saul,  nresent 

fhenomena  that  are  obviously  analogous  (1  oam.  x. 
0, 11 ;  xix.  20,  24).  The  brief  accounts  in  chap.  x.  46, 
"speaking  with  tongues  and  magnifying  God,"  and 
chap.  xix.  6,  where  tongues  are  distinguished  from 
prophecy,  present  nothing  that  is  not  in  harmony  with 
this  explaniEktion. 

In  the  present  ease,  however,  there  are  exceptional 
phenomena.  We  cannot  honestly  interpret  St.  Luke's 
record  without  assuming  either  that  the  disciples  spoke 
in  the  languages  which  are  named  in  verses  9 — 11,  or 
that,  speaking  in  their  own  Galilean  tongue,  their  words 
came  to  the  ears  of  those  who  listened  as  spoken  in  the 
limguage  with  which  each  was  familiar.  Tiie  first  is  at 
once  the  more  natural  interpretation  of  the  language 
used  by  the  historian,  and,  ii  we  may  use  such  a  word 
of  what  is  in  itself  supernatural  and  myst'Orious,  the 
more  conceivable  of  the  two.  And  it  is  clear  that  there 
was  an  end  to  be  attained  by  such  an  extension  of  the 
gift  in  this  case  which  could  not  be  attained  otherwise. 
The  disciples  had  been  present  in  Jerusalem  at  many 
feasts  before,  at  which  they  had  found  themselves,  as 
now,  surrounded  by  pilgrims  from  many  distant  lands. 
Then  they  had  worsnipped  apart  by  tnemselves,  with 
no  outward  means  of  f  eUowsiiip  with  these  strangers, 
and  had  poured  out  their  praises  and  blessings  in  uieir 
own  Galilean  speech,  as  each  group  of  those  pilgrims 
had  done  in  theirs.  Now  they  found  themselves  able 
to  burst  through  the  bounds  that  had  thus  divided  them, 
and  to  claim  a  fellowship  with  all  true  worshippers  from 
whatever  lands  they  came.  But  there  is  no  evidence 
that  that  power  was  permanent.  It  came  and  went 
with  the  special  outpouring  of  the  Spirit,  and  lasted 
only  while  that  lasted  in  its  full  intensity.  (Corap. 
Notes  on  chaps,  x.  46,  xix.  6.)  There  are  no  traces 
of  its  exercise  in  any  narrative  of  the  work  of 
apostles  and  evangelists.  They  did  their  work  in 
countries  where  Greek  was  spoken,  even  where  it 
was  not  the  native  speech  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
so  would  not  need  that  special  knowledge.  In  the 
history  of  chap.  xiv.  11,  it  is  at  least  implied  that 
Paul  and  Barnabas  did  not  understand  the  speech  of 
Lycaonia. 

(5)  There  were  dwelling  at  Jerusalem.—The 
phrase  is  one  of  frequent  occurrence  in  St.  Luke's 
writings  (Luke  xiii.  4 ;  Acts  i.  19;  iv.  16).  As  a  word, 
it  impliea  a  more  settled  residence  than  the  **  sojourn- 
ing ' '  of  Luke  xxiv.  18  (see  Note),  Heb.  xi.  9,  but  was 
probably  sufficiently  wide  in  its  range  to  include  the 
worshippers  who  had  come  up  to  keep  the  feast. 

DeTOUt  men.— For  the  meaning  of  the  word  see 
Note  on  Luke  ii.  25.  The  primary  meaning  was  one  of 
cautious  reverence,  the  temper  that  handles  sacred 
things  devoutly.  As  such,  it  was  probably  used  to 
include  proselytes  as  well  as  Jews  by  birth.  The  words 
that  are  added,  "  from  every  nation  under  heaven,"  re- 
duce the  probability  to  a  certainty.  It  appears  again 
in  chap,  viii.  2. 

(0)  when  this  was  noised  abroad .  .  •  .—Better. 
When  there  had  been  this  voice,  or  uUerance.  The 
word  for  "  voice "  is  never  used  for  rumour  or  report 
in  the  New  Testament;  always  of  some  utteranoe— 
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The  marvel  of  the  Tongues, 


THIli    ACTS,    11.     Jews  and  Proselytes  from  many  Lands, 


this  was  noised  abroad,^  the  mnl- 
titude  came  together,  and  were  con- 
founded,' because  that  every  man  heard 
them  speak  in  his  own  language.  ^^  And 
they  were  all  amazed  and  marvelled, 
saying  one  to  another,  Behold,  are 
not  all  these  which  speak  GaHlseans? 
<®>  And  how  hear  we  every  man  in  our 
own  tongue,  wherein  we  were  born? 
(^^  Parthians,  and  Medes,  and  Elamites, 


sor.   tnmbUd   «i 


Sii^SSfc^******  and  the  dwellers  in  Mesopotamia,  and 
in  Judssa,  and  Cappadocia,  in  Pontus, 
and  Asia,  ^^^^  Phrygia,  and  Pamphylia, 
in  Egypt,  and  in  the  parts  of  Libya 
about  Cyrene,  and  strangers  of  Rome, 
Jews  and  proselytes,  ^^^^  Cretes  and  Ara- 
bians, we  do  hear  them  speak  in  our 
tongues  the  wonderful  works  of  God. 
W  And  they  were  all  amazed,  and  were 
in  doubt,  saying  one  to  another.  What 


hmDAn  (Matt.  iiL  3;  Gal.  iv.  20),  anjj«lic  (1  Thess. 
iv.  16;  Rev.  V.  11),  or  divine  (Matt.  iii.  17;  xvii.  5). 
In  John  iii.  7  (see  Note  there)  we  find  it  nsed,  in  the 
t9anie  connection  as  in  this  verse,  for  the  "  voice "  or 
"  utterance  "  of  the  Spirit. 

Were  oonfounded.— The  word  is  pecnliar  to  the 
Acts  (ix.  22 ;  xix.  32).  If  we  were  to  draw  a  distinction 
between  two  words  of  cognate  meaning  with  each 
other  and  with  the  Greek,  confused  would,  perhaps,  be 
a  better  rendering  than  confounded. 

Every  man  heard  them  speak.— The  verb  is  in 
the  imperfect.  They  went  on  listening  in  their  amaze- 
ment as  ODO  after  another  heard  the  accents  of  his  own 
langnaee. 

In  nis  own  language. — ^Another  word  peculiar 
to  the  Acts.  (See  Note  on  chap.  i.  19.)  It  stands  as 
an  equivalent  for  the  "  tongue "  in  verse  11,  but  was 
used  for  a  dialed^  in  the  modem  sense  of  the  term, 
as  well  as  for  a  distinct  language. 

(7)  They  were  all  amazed  and  marvelled.-— 
It  will  be  noted  that  this  is  precisely  in  accordance  with 
what  St.  Paul  describes  as  the  effect  of  the  gift  of 
tongues.  They  were  a  **  sien  "  to  them  that  believed 
not,  filling  them  with  wonder,  but  the  work  of  con- 
vincing and  converting  was  left  for  the  gift  of  prophecy 
(1  Cor.  xiv.  22). 

Are  not  all  these  which  speak  GalilsBansP— 
This  was,  of  course,  antecedently  probable,  but  it  is 
singular  that  this  is  the  first  assertion  of  the  fact  as 
regards  the  whole  company.  The  traitor  had  been 
apparently  the  only  exception  (see  Note  on  Matt.  z.  4), 
and  he  had  gone  to  his  own  place. 

(8)  And  how  hear  we  every  man  in  our 
own  tongnxo  P — We  have  here,  it  is  obvious,  a  com- 
posite utterance,  in  which  the  writer  embodies  the 
manifold  expressions  which  came  from  those  who 
represented  the  several  nationalities  that  are  after- 
wards enumerated. 

(»-u)  Parthians,  and  Medes,  and  Elamites 
...  . — The  list  that  follows  is  characteristic  of  the 
trained  historian — trained,  it  may  be,  as  in  the  school 
of  Strabo  (see  Introduction  to  8t.  Luke) — ^who  had 
carefully  inquired  what  nations  were  represented  at  that 
great  Pentecost,  who  had  himself  been  present,  at  least, 
at  one  later  Pentecost  (chap.  xxi.  15),  and  knew  the 
kind  of  crowd  that  gathered  to  it.  There  is  a  kind  of 
order,  as  of  one  taking  a  ment<al  bird*s-eye  view  of  the 
Roman  empire,  beginning  with  the  great  i^arthian  king- 
dom, whicn  was  still,  as  it  had  been  in  the  days  of 
Crassus,  the  most  formidable  of  its  foes ;  then  the  old 
territory  of  the  Medes  which  had  once  been  so  closely 
connected  with  the  history  of  their  fathers ;  then,  the 
name  of  the  Persians  having  been  thrown  into  the  back- 
ground, the  kindred  people  m  Elam  (commonlv  rendered 
Persia  in  the  LXX.)  whom  Strabo  speaks  of  as  driven 
to  the  monntains  (xi.  13,  §  6) ;  then  the  great  cities  of 
the  Tigna  and  Euphrates,  where  the  *'  princes  of  the  I 


captivity "  still  ruled  over  a  large  Jewish  population ; 
then  passing  southward  and  westward  to  Judsea ;  then 
to  Cappadocia,  in  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor ;  then  to 
Pontus,  on  the  northern  shore  washed  by  the  Euxine ; 
then  westward  to  the  Proconsular  Province  of  Asia,  of 
which  Ephesus  was  the  capital.  From  Ephesus  the 
eye  travels  eastward  to  the  neighbouring  province  of 
Phrygia ;  thence  southward  to  Pamphylia;  tnence  across 
the  Mediterranean  to  Egypt;  westward  to  Cyrene; 
northward,  re-crossing  the  Mediterranean,  to  the  great 
capital  of  the  empire ;  then,  as  b v  an  after-thought,  to 
the  two  re^ons  of  Crete  and  Arabia  that  had  been  pre- 
viouslv  omitted.  The  absence  of  some  countries  that  we 
should,  have  exacted  to  find  in  the  list — Syria,  Cilicia, 
Cyprus,  Bithynia,  Macedonia,  Achaia,  Spain — is  not  easy 
to  explain,  but  it  is,  at  any  rate,  an  indication  that  what 
we  have  is  not  an  artifieiu  list  made  up  at  a  later  dato, 
but  an  actual  record  of  those  whose  presence  at  the  Feast 
had  been  sflcertauied  by  the  historian.  Possibly  they 
may  have  been  omitted  because  Jews  and  converts 
coming  from  them  would  naturally  speak  Greek,  and 
there  would  be  no  marvel  to  them  in  hearing  Galileans 
speaking  in  that  language.  The  presence  of  Judaea  in 
the  list  IS  almost  as  unexpected  as  the  absence  of  the 
others.  That,  we  think,  might  have  been  taken  for 
granted.  Some  critics  have  accordingly  conjectured 
that  **  India "  must  be  the  true  reading,  but  without 
any  MS.  authority.  Possibly,  the  men  of  Jndssa  are 
named  as  sharing  in  the  wonder  that  the  Galileans 
were  no  longer  distinguished  by  their  provincial  j>a^ot8. 
(Comp.  Note  on  Matt^  xxvi.  73.) 

(10)  Strangers  of  Home  .  .  .— Better,  <^  Romans 
who  were  sojourning  there — f.e.,  at  Jenisalem.  The 
verb  is  peculiar  to  St.  Luke  in  the  New  Testament,  and 
is  used  by  him,  as  in  chap.  xvii.  18,  of  the  strangers 
and  visitors  of  a  city. 

Jews  and  proselytes.— The  words  may  possibly 
be  applicable  to  the  whole  preceding  list;  but  the^ 
read  more  like  a  note  specially  emphasising  the  promi- 
nence of  the  Roman  proselytes  in  that  mixed  multitude 
of  worshippers.  It  hes  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  that 
they  were  proselytes  in  the  full  sense  of  the  term,  cir- 
cumcised and  keeping  the  Law.  Looking  to  St.  Luke*8 
use  of  another  word  ("  they  that  worship  Grod,"  as  in 
chaps,  xvi.  14 ;  xvii.  4, 17)  for  those  whom  the  Rabbis 
classed  as  "  proselytes  of  the  gate,**  it  is  probable  that  he 
used  the  term  in  its  strictest  sense  for  those  who  had 
been  received  into  the  covenant  of  Israel,  and  who  were 
known  in  the  Rabbinic  classification  as  the  "  proselytes 
of  righteousness." 

(11)  The  wonderftil  works  of  God.— Better, 
the  great  thinge,  or  the  majesty,  of  Ood.  The  word  is 
the  same  as  in  Luke  L  49.  The  word  poiut-s,  as  has 
been  said  above,  distinctly  to  words  of  praise  and  not 
of  teaching. 

(12)  They  were  all  amazed,  and  were  in 
doubt.— The  last  word  is  somewhat  stronger  in  the 


The  Speech  qfSt.  Peter. 


THE  ACTS,  n. 


The  Prophecy  ofJod. 


meaneth  this?       (^    Others   mocking 
said,  These  men  are  fall  of  new  wine. 

(14)  But  Peter,  standing  up  with  the 
eleven,  lifted  up  his  voice,  and  said  unto 
them,  Ye  men  of  Judaea,  and  all  ye  that 
dwell  at  Jerusalem,  be  this  known  unto 
you,  and  hearken  to  my  words :  <^)  for 
these  are  not  drunken,  as  ye  suppose, 
seeing  it  is  hut  the  third  hour  of  the 
day.  (^®)  But  this  is  that  which  was 
spoken  by  the  prophet  Joel ;  (^^)  and  it 


a   lai.   44.  8;) 


shall  come  to  pass  in  the  last  days,"" 
saith  God,  I  will  pour  out  of  my  Spirit 
upon  all  flesh  :  and  your  sons  and  your 
daughters  shall  prophesy,  and  your 
young  men  shall  see  visions,  and  your 
old  men  shall  dream  dreams :  ^^  and 
on  my  servants  and  on  my  handmaidens 
I  will  pour  out  in  those  days  of  my 
Spirit;  and  they  shall  prophesy: 
<^  and  I  will  shew  wonders  in  heaven 
above,  and  signs  in  the  earth  beneath ; 


Greek :  "  were  much  perplexed,"  as  in  Luke  xxiv.  4 
No  New  Testament  writer  uses  it  except  St.  Luke. 

What  meaneth  this  P— Better,  Whai  may  this 
mean  f    The  same  phrase  occurs  in  chap.  xvii.  18. 

(13)  These  men  are  ftill  of  new  wine.—Literally, 
of  sweet  drink — the  word  "  wine  "  not  beine  used — 
stronger  and  more  intoxicating  than  the  l^ter  and 
thinner  wines  that  were  ordinarily  drank.  The  Greek 
word  was  sometimes  used,  like  the  Xiatin  mustwm,  for  the 
nnfermented  grape- juice.  Here,  however,  the  context 
shows  that  wine,  m  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  was  in- 
tended, and  the  use  of  the  same  word  in  the  LXX.  of 
Job  xxxii.  19  confirms  this  meaning.  The  word  for  "  new 
wine  "  in  Matt.  ix.  17,  Mark  ii.  22,  is  different,  but  there 
also  (see  Notes)  fermentation  is  implied.  The  words,  as 
has  been  said  above  (Note  on  verse  4),  point  to  a  certain 
apnearance  of  excitement  in  tone,  manner,  and  words. 

(^^)  But  Peter,  standing  up  with  the  eleven, 
•  .  • — We  are  struck  at  once  with  the  marvellous  change 
that  has  come  over  the  character  of  the  Apost&. 
Timidity  has  become  boldness ;  for  the  few  hasty  words 
recorded  in  the  Gospels  we  have  elaborate  discourses. 
There  is  a  method  and  insight  in  the  way  he  deals  with 
the  prophecies  of  the  Christ  altogether  unlike  anything 
that  we  have  seen  in  him  before.  If  we  were  reading  a 
fictitious  history,  we  should  rightly  criticise  the  author 
for  the  want  of  consistency  in  ms  portraiture  of  the  same 
character  in  the  first  and  second  volumes  of  his  work. 
As  it  is,  the  inconsistency  becomes  almost  an  evidence 
of  the  truth  of  the  narratives  that  contain  it.  The 
writer  of  a  made-up-history,  bent  only  upon  reconciling 
the  followers  of  Peter  and  of  Paul,  would  have  made 
the  former  more  prominent  in  the  Grospels  or  less 
prominent  in  the  Acts.  And  the  facts  which  St.  Luke 
narrates  are  an  adequate  explanation  of  the  phenomena. 
In  the  interval  that  had  passed,  Peter's  mind  had  been 
opened  by  his  Lord's  teaching  to  understand  the 
Scriptures  (Luke  xxiv.  45),  and  then  he  had  been 
endued,  by  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  with  power  from 
on  high.  That  which  he  now  speaks  is  the  first  utterance 
of  the  new  eift  of  prophecy,  and  followed  rightly  on 
the  portent  of  the  "  tongues  "  to  bring  about  the  work  of 
conversion  which  they  had  no  power  to  accomplish.  The 
soeech  which  follows  was  spoken  either  in  the  Aramaic 
01  Palestine,  or,  more  probably,  in  the  Greek,  which 
was  common  in  Galilee,  and  which  would  be  intelligible 
to  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  the  pilgrims  from  distant 
countries. 

And  said  unto  them.— The  verb  is  not  the  word 
commonly  so  rendered,  but  that  which  is  translated 
"  utterance,"  or  **  to  utter,"  in  verse  4.  The  unusual 
word  was  probably  repeated  here  to  indicate  that  what 
follows  was  just  as  much  an  **  utterance  "  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  working  on  and  through  the  spiritual  powers  of 
man,  as  the  marve^  of  the  "  tongues    had  been. 
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Hearken  to  my  words.— Literally,  aive  ear  to. 
The  verb  is  an  unusual  one,  and  is  founa  here  only 
in  the  New  Testament.  It  is  used  not  unf requently  in 
the  LXX.,  as,  e.g.,  in  Gen.  iv.  22 ;  Job  xxiii.  18. 

(15)  Seeing  it  is  but  the  third  hour  of  the  day. 
— ^The  appeal  is  made  to  the  common  standard  of  right 
feeling.  Drunkenness  belonged  to  the  night  (1  Theiss. 
V.  7).  It  was  a  mark  of  extremest  baseness  for  men  to 
"  rise  up  early  in  the  morning  that  they  mav  follow  strong 
drink  "  (Isa.  v.  11 ;  comp.  also  Ecdes.  x.  16).  Were  the 
disciples  likely  to  be  drunk  at  9  a.m.,  and  that  on  the 
morning  of  the  Day  of  Pentecost,  after  a  night  spent  in 
devotion,  and  when  all  decent  Jews  were  faustinff  P 

(17)  It  shall  oome  to  pass  in  the  last  days.— 
The  prophecy  of  Joel  taJces  its  place,  with  the  excep- 
tion, perhaps,  of  Hosea,  as  the  oldest  of  the  prophetic 
books  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  people  were  suffer- 
ing from  one  of  the  locust-plagues  of  the  East  and  its 
consequent  famine.  The  prophet  calls  them  to  repen- 
tance, and  promises  this  gift  of  the  Spirit  as  the  great 
blessing  of  a  far-off  future.  He  had  oeen  taught  that 
no  true  knowledge  of  God  comes  but  through  that 
Spirit.  So  Elisha  prayed  that  a  double  portion  (i.e., 
the  eldest  son's  inheritance)  of  the  Spirit  which  God 
had  given  to  Elijah  might  rest  upon  him  (2  Kiufs  ii.  9). 

Your  sons  and  your  daughters  shaJl  pro- 
phesy.—The  Old  Testament  use  of  the  word,  in 
its  wider  generic  sense,  as,  e.g.,  in  the  case  of  Saul, 
1  Sam.  X.  10,  xix.  20 — 24,  covered  phenomena  analo- 
foua  to  the  gift  of  tongues  as  well  as  that  of  prophecy 
in  the  New  Testament  sense.  The  words  imply  ihtA 
women  as  well  as  men  had  been  filled  with  the  Spirit, 
and  had  spoken  with  the  "  tongues." 

Your  young  men  shiQl  see  visions.— The 
"visions,"  implying  the  full  activity  of  spiritual 
power,  are  thought  of  as  belon^ng  to  the  younger 
prophets.  In  the  calmer  state  of  more  advanced  age, 
wisdom  came,  as  in  the  speech  of  Elihu,  "  in  a  dream, 
in  visions  of  the  night,  wnen  deep  sleep  falleth  upon 
men  "  (Job  xxxiii.  15). 

(18)  And  on  my  servants  and  on  my  hand- 
maidens .  .  . — TioB  was  the  culminating  point  of 
the  joyous  prediction.  Not  on  priests  only,  or  tnose  who 
had  been  trained  in  the  schools  of  the  prophets,  but  on 
slaves,  m^e  and  female,  should  that  gut  be  poured  by 
Him  who  was  no  respecter  of  persons.  The  life  of  Amos, 
the  herdsman  of  Tekoa,  the  ''gatherer  of  sycomore 
fruit "  (Amos  i.  1 ;  viL  14),  was,  perhaps,  the  earliest 
example  of  the  gift  so  bestowed.  The  apostolic  age 
must  nave  witnessed  many.  The  fisherman  of  Galilee, 
who  was  now  speaking,  was  the  forerunner  of  thou- 
sands in  whom  the  teaching  of  the  Spirit  has  superseded 
the  training  of  the  schools. 

W  And  I  will  shew  wonders  in  heaven 
above.— St.  Peter  quotes  the  words  of  terror  thai 
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blood,  and  fire,  and  vapoiir  of  smoke : 
(^)  the  sun  shall  be  tamed  into  dark- 
ness,' and  the  moon  into  blood,  before  «Jo^«'«- 
that  great  and  notable  day  of  the  Lord 
come:  <^^^  and  it  shall  come  to  pass, 
that  whosoever  shall  call  on  the  name 
of  the  Lord  shall  be  saved.*  <^>  Ye  men 
of  Israel,  hear  these  words ;  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  a  man  approved  of  Grod 
among  you  by  miracles  and  wonders 
and  signs,  which  Grod  did  by  him  in  the 
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midst  of  you,  as  ye  yourselves  also 
know:  <^>  him,  being  delivered  by  the 
determinate  counsel  and  foreknowledge 
of  God,  ye  have  taken,  and  by  wicked 
hands  have  crucified  and  slain: 
(^^  whom  God  hath  raised  up,  having 
loosed  the  pains  of  death :  because  it 
was  not  possible  that  he  should  be 
holden  of  it.  ^^^  For  David  speaketh  con- 
cerning him,  I  foresaw  the  Lord  alwavs 
before  my  face,*  for  he  is  on  my  rignt 


follow,  apparently,  for  the  sake  of  the  promise  with 
which  they  end  m  verse  21.  But  as  it  was  not  given 
to  him  as  yet  to  know  the  times  and  the  seasons  (chap. 
L  7),  it  may  well  have  been  that  he  looked  for  the  "  great 
and  notalue  day "  as  about  to  come  in  his  own  time. 
The  imagery  is  drawn  as  from  one  of  the  K^ceaX  thunder- 
storms  of  Iralestine.  There  is  the  lurid  blood-red  hue 
of  clouds  and  sky;  there  are  the  fiery  flashes,  the 
columns  or  pillars  of  smoke-like  clouds  boiling  from 
the  abyss.  These,  in  their  turn,  were  probably  tnouglit 
of  as  symbols  of  bloodshed,  and  fire  and  smoke,  such 
as  are  involved  in  the  capture  and  destruction  of  a 
city  like  Jerusalem. 

(90)  The  sun  shall  be  turned  into  darkness.— 
Both  clauses  bring  before  us  the  phenomena  of  an 
eclipse:  the  total  diurkness  of  the  sun,  the  dusky  copper 
hue  of  the  moon.  Signs,  of  which  these  were  but 
faint  images,  had  been  predicted  by  our  Lord,  echoing, 
as  it  were,  the  words  of  Joel,  as  among  the  preludes  of 
His  Advent  (Matt.  xziv.  29). 

That  great  and  notable  day.— St  Luke  follows 
the  TiXX.  version.  The  Hebrew  gives,  as  in  our 
version,  *'  the  gpreat  and  terrible  day."  As  seen  by 
the  prophet,  the  day  was  terrible  to  the  enemies  of 
Grod;  a  day  of  blessing  to  "the  remnant  whom  the 
Lord  should  call "  (Jod  ii.  32).  The  Greek  word  for 
"  notable  "  {ejpimhcaieB)  lent  itself  readily  to  the  thought 
of  the  great  iSpiphany  or  manifestation  of  Christ  as 
the  Judge  of  alt 

(^)  Whosoever  shall  call  on  the  name  of  the 
IjOrd  •  .  . — Singularly  enough,  the  precise  phrase,  to 
"  call  upon  "  Gk^  common  as  it  is  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, does  not  occur  in  the  Gospels.  TVlth  St.  Luke 
and  St.  Paul  it  is,  as  it  were,  a  lavourite  word  (chaps, 
vii.  59;  ix.  14;  Eom.  x.  12;  1  Cor.  i.  2).  Its  Greek 
associations  gave  to  the  ''  invoking  "  which  it  expressed 
almost  the  force  of  an  appeal  from  a  lower  to  a  higher 
tribunal.  (Comp.  chap.  xxv.  11,  21,  25.)  Here  the 
thought  is  that  that  Name  of  the  Eternal,  invoked  by 
the  prayer  of  faith,  was  the  one  sufficient  condition  of 
deliverance  in  the  midst  of  all  the  terrors  of  the  coming 
dav  of  the  Lord. 

(22)  Jesus  of  Nasareth. — We  hardly  estimate,  as 
we  read  them,  the  boldness  implied  in  the  utterance  of 
that  Name.  Barelv  seven  weelcs  had  passed  since  He 
who  bore  it  had  died  the  death  of  a  slave  and  of  a 
robber.  The  speaker  himself  had  denied  all  knowledge 
of  Him  of  whom  he  now  spoke. 

A  man  approved  of  Gk>d.— The  verb  is  used  in 
its  older  English  sense,  as  proved,  or  pointed  out,  not 
as  we  now  use  the  word,  as  meeting  with  the  approval 
of  God. 

Miraoles  and  wonders  and  signs.  —  Better, 
mighty  works  .  .  .  The  words  are  three  synonyms, 
expressing  different  aspects  of  the  same  facts,  rather 
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than  a  classification  of  phenomena.  The  leading 
thought,  in  the  first  word,  is  the  power  displayed  in 
the  act ;  in  the  second,  the  marvel  of  it  as  a  portent ; 
in  the  third,  its  character  as  a  token  or  note  of  some- 
thing beyond  itself. 

(^  By  the  determinate  counsel  and  fore- 
knowledge of  Gk>d. — The  adjective  meets  us  again 
in  St.  Peter's  speech  in  chap.  x.  42;  the  word  for 
"  foreknowledge  *'  in  his  Epistle  (1  Pet.  i.  2),  and  there 
onlv  in  the  New  Testament.  The  coincidence  is  not 
without  its  force  as  bearing  on  the  genuineness  both  of 
the  speech  and  of  the  letter.  It  has  now  become  the 
habit  of  the  Apostle's  mind  to  trace  the  working  of  a 
divine  purpose,  which  men,  even  when  thev  are  most 
bent  on  thwarting  it,  are  unconsciously  fulfilling.  In 
chap.  i.  16,  he  had  seen  that  purpose  in  the  treachery  of 
Juoas;  he  sees  it  now  in  the  nudignant  injustice  of 
priests  and  people. 

Ye  have  taken  .  .  .  . — ^Better,  ye  took,  and  by 
lawless  hands  crucified  and  slew.  Stress  is  laid  on  the 
priests  having  used  the  hands  of  one  who  was  "  without 
law"  (1  Cor.  ix.  21),  a  heathen  ruler,  to  inflict  the 
doom  which  they  dared  not  inflict  themselves. 

(^)  Whom  God  hath  raised  up.— It  is  probable 
enough  that  some  rumours  of  the  Resurrection  had 
found  their  way  among  the  people,  and  had  been  met 
by  the  counter-statement  of  which  we  read  in  Matt, 
xxviii.  11 — 15;  but  this  was  the  first  public  witness, 
borne  by  one  who  was  ready  to  seal  his  testimony  with 
his  blood,  to  the  stupendous  fact. 

Having  loosed  the  pains  of  death.— The  word 
for  "pains"  is  the  same  as  that  for  ** sorrows"  in 
Matt.  xxiv.  8 :  literally,  travail-pangs.  The  phrase  was 
not  uncommon  in  the  LXX.  version,  but  was  apparently  a 
mistranslation  of  the  Hebrew  for  **  cords,*'  or  "  bands,'' 
of  death.  If  we  take  the  Greek  word  in  its  full 
meaning,  the  Resurrection  is  thought  of  as  a  now  birth 
as  from  the  womb  of  the  grave. 

Because  it  was  not  possible  .  .  .  .—The  moral 
impossibility  was,  we  may  say,  two-fold.  The  work  of 
the  Son  of  Man  could  not  have  ended  in  a  failure  and 
death  which  would  have  given  the  lie  to  all  that  He 
had  asserted  of  Himself?  Its  issue  could  not  run 
counter  to  the  prophecies  which  had  implied  with  more 
or  less  clearness  a  victory  over  death.  The  latter,  as  the 
sequel  shows,  was  the  thought  prominent  in  St.  Peter's 
mind. 

(25)  por  David  speaketh  concerning  him.— 
More  accurately,  in  reference  to  Him — 1.6.,  in  words 
which  extended  to  Him.  Beading  Ps.  xvi.  without  this 
interpretation,  it  seems  as  if  it  spoke  only  of  the  con- 
fidence of  the  writer  that  he  would  be  himself  delivered 
from  the  grave  and  death.  Some  interpreters  con- 
fine that  confidence  to  a  temporal  deliverance;  somo 
extend  it  to  the  thought  of  immortality,  or  even  of  a 
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hand,  that  I  should  not  be  moved: 
(2«)  therefore  did  my  heart  rejoice,  and 
my  tongue  was  glad ;  moreover  also  my 
flesh  shall  rest  in  hope:  (^^  because 
thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul  in  hell, 
neither  wilt  thou  suffer  thine  Holy  One 
to  see  corruption.     <^>  Thou  hast  made 
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known  to  me  the  ways  of  life;  thou 
shalt  make  me  full  of  joy  with  thv  coun- 
tenance. ^^^  Men  and  brethren,  let  ^  me 
freely  speak  unto  you  of  the  patriarch 
David,"  that  he  is  Doth  dead  and  buried, 
and  his  sepulchre  is  with  us  unto  this 
day.     <*>    Therefore  being  a  prophet, 


resarrection.  Bat  Peter  had  been  taaeht,  both  by  his 
Lord  and  by  the  Spirit,  that  all  such  hopes  extend 
beyond  themselves — that  the  ideal  of  victory  after  suf- 
fering, no  less  than  that  of  the  righteous  sufferer,  was 
realised  in  Christ.  The  fact  of  tne  Besurrection  had 
gfiven  a  new  meaning  to  prophecies  which  would  not, 
of  themselves,  have  suggested,  it,  but  which  were  in- 
complete without  it. 

He  is  on  my  right  hand.— The  Psalmist  thought 
of  the  Eternal  as  the  warrior  thinks  of  him  who,  in  the 
conflict  of  battle,  extends  his  shield  over  the  comrade 
who  is  on  the  left  hand,  and  so  guards  him  from 
attack.  When  the  Son  of  Man  is  said  to  sit  on  the  right 
hand  of  God  (Ps.  ex.  1 ;  Matt.  xxvi.  64)  the  imagery  is 
different,  and  brings  before  us  the  picture  of  a  long 
seated  on  his  throne  with  his  heir  sitting  in  the  place 
of  honour  by  his  side. 

(26)  My  tongue  was  glad.— The  Hebrew  gives 
"  my  glory,"  a  term  which  was  applied  to  the  mind  of 
man,  perhaps  also  to  his  faculty  oi  speech  (Pss.  Ivii.  8 ; 
Ixii.  7),  as  that  by  which  he  excelled  all  other  creatures 
of  Gfod's  hand.  The  LXX.  had  paraphrased  the  word 
by  "  tongue,"  and  St.  Peter,  or  St.  Luke  reporting  his 
speech,  follows  that  version. 

Also  my  flesh  shall  rest  in  hope.— Literallv, 
shaU  tabernacle,  or,  dweU  as  in  a  tabernacle.  We 
may,  perhaps,  trace  an  echo  of  the  thought  in 
2  Pei  i.  13, 14.. 

(27)  Thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul  in  hell. — 
Literally,  in  Hades,  (See  Note  on  Matt.  xL  23.)  As 
interpreted  by  St.  Peter's  words  in  his  Epistle  (1  Pet. 
iii.  id),  the  words  conveved  to  his  mind  the  thought 
which  has  been  embodied  in  the  article  of  the  *'  Descent 
into  Hell,"  or  Hades,  in  the  Apostle's  Creed.  The 
death  of  Christ  was  an  actual  death,  and  while  the 
body  was  laid  in  the  grave,  the  soul  passed  into 
the  world  of  the  dead,  the  Sheol  of  the  Hebrews,  the 
Hades  of  the  Greeks,  to  carry  on  there  the  redemptive 
work  which  had  been  begun  on  earth.  (Comp.  chap, 
xiii  34 — 37,  and  Eph.  iv.  9.)  Here  again  we  have  an 
interesting  coincidence  with  St.  Peter's  language 
(1  Pet.  iii.  19),  as  to  the  work  of  Christ  in  preaching 
to  the  "  spirits  in  prison." 

Neither  wilt  thou  suffer  thine  Holy  One  to 
see  O  jrruption.— The  word  for  "  holy  "  is  different 
from  that  commonly  so  rendered,  and  conveys  the  idea 
of  personal  piety  and  godliness  rather  than  consecra- 
tion. As  the  Psalmist  used  the  words,  we  may  think 
of  them  as  expressing  the  confidence  that  he  himself, 
as  loving,  and  oeloved  of,  God,  would  be  delivered  from 
destruction,  both  now  and  hereafter.  St.  Peter  had 
teamt  to  interpret  the  words  as  having  received  a 
higher  fulfilment.  Christ  was,  in  this  sense,  as  well 
as  in  that  expressed  by  the  other  word,  "  the  Holy 
One"  of  God  (Mark  i.  24;  Luke  iv.  34).  In  Heb. 
vii.  26 ;  Rev.  xv.  4 ;  xvi.  5,  this  very  word  is  applied  to 
Christ.  The  Hebrew  text  of  Ps.  xvi.  10  presents  the 
various -reading  of  "the  holy  ones,"  as  if  referring  to 
the  "  saints  that  are  upon  the  earth,"  of  verse  3.  The 
LXX.,  which  St.   Peter  follows,  gives  the  singular. 


which  is  indeed  essential  to  his  aigument,  and  this  is 
also  the  reading  of  the  Masoretic  text  The  Greek  word 
for  **  corruption  "  ranges  in  its  meaning  from  "  decay  " 
to  **  destruction."  The  Hebrew  to  uniich  it  answers 
is  primarily  the  "  pit "  of  the  grave,  and  not  "  corrup- 
tion," or  "  wasting  away." 

(28)  Thou  hast  made  known  to  me  the  ways 
of  life. — The  Apostle  does  not  interpret  these  words, 
but  we  can  hardly  err  in  thinldng  that  he  would  have 
looked  on  them  also  as  fulfilled  in  Christ's  humanity. 
To  Him  also  the  ways  of  life  had  been  made  known, 
and  so  even  in  Hades  He  was  filled  with  joy  (better, 
perhaps,  gladness,  as  in  Acts  xiv.  17),  as  being  in  the 
Paramse  of  Grod  (Luke  xxiii.  43). 

(29)  Let  me  fireely  speak.— Better,  U  is  lawful 
for  me  to  speak  toUh  freedom.  Those  to  whom  the 
Apostle  spoke  could  not  for  a  moment  dream  of 
asserting  tnat  the  words  quoted  had  been  literally  and 
completely  fulfilled  in  him,  and  it  was  therefore  natural 
to  look  for  their  fulfilment  elsewhere. 

Of  the  patriarch  David.— The  word  is  used  in  its 

Srimary  sense,  as  meaning  the  founder  of  a  family  or 
ynasty.  In  the  New  Testament  it  is  applied  also  to 
Abraham  (Heb.  vii.  4)  and  the  twelve  sons  of  Jacob 
(Acts  vii.  8).  In  the  Greek  version  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament it  is  used  only  of  the  comparatively  subordinate 
"chief  of  the  fathers*'  in  1  Chron.  ix.  9;  xxiv.  31, 
et  dL 

His  sepulchre  is  with  us  unto  this  day.— 
The  king  was  buried  in  the  city  which  bore  his  name 
(1  Kings  ii.  10).  Josephus  relates  that  vast  treasures 
were  buried  with  him  {Ant,  vii  15,  §  4),  and  that  John 
Hyrcanus  opened  one  of  the  chambers  of  the  tomb, 
and  took  out  three  thousand  talents  to  pay  the  tribute 
demanded  bv  Antiochus  the  Pious  (Ant.  xiii.  8,  §  4). 
Herod  the  Great  also  opened  it  and  found  no  money, 
but  gold  and  silver  vessels  in  abundance.  The  tra- 
dition was  that  he  sought  to  penetrate  into  the  inner 
vault,  in  which  the  bodies  of  David  and  Solomon  were 
resting,  and  was  deterred  by  a  flame  that  issued  from 
the  recess  {Ant.  xvi  7,  §  1).  It  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  such  a  treasure  could  have  escaped  the  plun- 
derer in  all  the  sieges  and  sacks  to  which  Jerusalem 
had  been  exposed ;  out  it  is  possible  that  its  fame  as 
a  holy  place  may  have  made  it,  like  the  temples  at 
Delphi  and  Ephesus,  a  kind  of  bank  of  deposit,  in 
which  large  treasures  in  coin  or  plate  were  left  for 
safety,  and  many  of  these,  in  the  common  course  of 
things,  were  never  claimed,  and  gradually  accumulated. 
The  monuments  now  known  as  the  "  tombs  of  the  kings" 
on  the  north  side  of  the  city,  though  identified  by  De 
Sanley  with  the  sepulchres  of  the  house  of  David,  are 
of  the  Roman  period,  and  are  outride  the  walls.  David 
and  his  successors  were  probablv  buried  in  a  vault  on 
the  eastern  hill,  in  the  city  of  l)avid  (1  Kings  ii  10), 
within  the  range  of  the  enclosure  now  known  as  the 
Haram  Area. 

(30)  Therefore  being  a  prophet.  —  The  words 
"according  to  the  flesh.  He  would  raise  up  Christ," 
are  wanting  in  many  of  the  best  MSS.    Without  them 
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and  knowing  that  God  had  sworn  with 
an  oath  to  him,'  that  of  the  fruit  of  his 
loins,  according  to  the  flesh,  he  would 
raise  up  Christ  to  sit  on  his  throne; 
(^^>  he  seeing  this  before  spake  of  the 
resurrection  of  Christ,  that  his  soul  was 
not  lefb  ii;  hell,*  neither  his  flesh  did  see 
corruption.  ^^^  This  Jesus  hath  God 
raised  up,  whereof  we  all  are  witnesses. 
(33)  Therefore  being  by  the  right  hand 
of  Grod  exalted,  and  having  received  of 
the  Father  the  promise  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  he  hath  shed  forth  this,  whicn 
ye  now  see  and  hear.    <^*>  For  David  is 


«  FkUHL 

e  Fs.  iia  L 


b  Fl.ULia 


not  ascended  into  the  heavens :  but  he 
saith  himself,  The  Lobd  said  unto  my 
Lord,^  Sit  thou  on  my  right  hand, 
<^^  until  I  make  thy  foes  thy  footstool. 
(^)  Therefore  let  all  the  house  of  Israel 
know  assuredly,  that  God  hath  made 
that  same  Jesus,  whom  ye  have  cruci- 
fied, both  Lord  and  Christ. 

(87)  Now  when  they  heard  thisy  they 
were  pricked  in  their  heart,  and  said 
unto  Peter  and  to  the  rest  of  the 
apostles.  Men  and  brethren,  what  shall 
we  do  ?  <'^^  Then  Peter  said  unto  them, 
Bepent,  and  be  baptized  every  one  of 


the  sentenee,  thuugh  somewhat  incomplete,  would  run 
thus :  "  That  God  had  sworn  with  an  oath  that  from 
kia  loins  one  should  sit  upon  his  throne'*  The 
words  claim  for  the  Psalmist  a  prophetic  foresight  of 
some  kind,  without  defininfi:  its  measure  or  clearness. 
His  thoughts  went  beyond  himself  to  the  realisation 
of  his  hopes  in  a  near  or  far-ofE  future.  As  with 
most  other  prophets,  the  precise  time,  even  the  "  manner 
of  time,"  was  hidden  from  him  (1  Pet.  i.  11). 

He  would  raise  up  Christ. -The  Greek,  by  using 
the  verb  from  whicb  comes  the  word  "  resurrection," 
gives  to  the  verb  the  definite  sense  of  '*  raising  from 
the  dead." 

(31)  He  seeing  this  before  .  .  .  .—In  the  vision 
of  the  future  which  St.  Peter  thus  ascribes  to  David, 
the  king  had  been  led,  as  he  interprets  the  words,  not 
only  or  chiefly  to  speak  out  his  own  hopes,  but  to  utter 
that  which  received  its  fulfilment  in  the  fact  of  the 
resurrection.  What  was  conspicuously  not  true  of  the 
historical  David  was  found  to  be  true  of  the  Son  of 
David  according  to  the  fiesh. 

(32)  This  Jesus  hath  Gk>d  raised  up  .  .  .—From 
the  first  the  Apostles  take  up  the  position  which  their 
Lord  had  asaigned  them.  They  are  witnesses,  and  before 
and  above  aU  else,  witnesses  of  the  Resurrection. 

(33)  Therefore  being  by  the  right  hand  of 
God. — The  Qreek  has  the  dative  case  without  a  pre- 
position. The  English  version  takes  it,  and  probably 
IS  rif^ht  in  taking  it,  as  the  dative  of  the  instrument, 
the  image  that  underlies  the  phrase  being  that  the 
Eternal  Eling  stretches  forth  His  hand  to  raise  Him 
who  was  in  form  His  Servant  to  a  place  beside  Him  on 
His  right  hand ;  and,  on  the  whole,  this  seems  the  best 
rendering.  Not  a  few  scholars,  however,  render  the 
words  "  exalted  to  the  right  hand  of  God." 

Having  received  of  the  Father.— The  words  of 
St.  Peter,  obviously  independent  as  they  are  of  the 
Grospel  of  St.  John,  present  a  striking  agreement  with 
our  Liord's  language  as  recorded  by  him  (J  ohn  xiv.  26 ; 
XV.  26).  The  promise  throws  us  back  upon  these 
ch^ters,  and  also  upon  chap.  i.  4. 

aath  shed  forth  this.— Better,  hath  poured  out. 
The  verb  had  not  been  used  in  the  Gospels  of  the 
promise  of  the  Spirit,  but  is  identical  with  that  which 
was  found  in  the  Greek  version  of  Joel's  prophecy,  as 
cited  in  verse  17,  "  I  will  pour  out  of  My  Spirit." 

(3*)  The  IfOrd  said  .  .  .  .—There  is,  when  we 
remember  what  had  passed  but  seven  weeks  before, 
something  very  striking  in  the  reproduction  by  St. 
Peter  of  the  very  words  by  which  our  Lord  had 
brought  the  scribes  to  confess  their  ignorance  of  the 
true  mterpretation  of  the  Psalmist's  mysterious  words 


(Ps.  ex.  1).  (See  Note  on  Matt.  xxii.  44.)  Those  who 
were  then  silenced  are  now  taught  how  it  was  that 
David's  Son  was  also  David's  Lord. 

(36)  That  same  Jesus  .  •  .  .—Better,  this  Jesus. 

Both  Lord  and  Christ.— Some  MSS.  omit  "both." 
The  word  "  Lord  "  is  used  with  special  reference  to  the 
prophetic  utterance  of  the  Psalm  thus  cited.  There  is 
a  rhetorical  force  in  the  very  order  of  the  words  which 
the  English  can  scarcely  give:  ''that  both  Lord  and 
Christ  hath  God  made  this  Jesus  whom  ye  crucified." 
The  pronoun  of  the  last  verb  is  emphatic,  as  pointing 
the  contrast  between  the  way  in  wnich  the  Jews  (^ 
Jerusalem  had  dealt  with  Jesus  and  the  recognition 
which  he  had  received  from  the  Father.  The  utterance 
of  the  word  "  crucified  "  at  the  close,  pressing  home  the 
guilt  of  the  people  on  their  consciences,  may  be  thought 
of  as,  in  a  special  manner,  working  the  result  described 
in  the  next  verse. 

(S7)  They  were  inrioked  in  their  heart.— 
The  verb  occurs  here  only  in  the  New  Testament,  and 
expresses  the  sharp,  painful  emotion  which  is  indicated 
in  "compunction,  a  word  of  kindred  meaning.  A 
noun  derived  from  it,  or  possibly  from  another  root,  is 
used  in  Bom.  xi.  8  in  the  sense  of  "slumber," 
apparently  as  indicating  either  the  unconsciousness 
that  follows  upon  extreme  pain,  or  simple  drowsiness. 
In  "attrition  and  "contrition"  we  have  analogous 
instances  of  words  primarily  physical  used  for  spiritual 
emotions. 

(38)  Bepent,  and  be  baptised  every  one  of 
you  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ.— The  work 
of  the  Apostles  is,  in  one  sense,  a  continuation,  in 
another  a  development,  of  that  of  the  Baptist.  There 
is  the  same  indispensable  condition  of  "  repentance  "-— 
i.e.  a  change  of  neart  and  will — ^the  same  outward  rite 
as  the  symbol  of  purification,  the  same  promise  of 
forgiveness  which  that  change  involves.  But  the  bap- 
tism is  now,  as  it  had  not  been  before,  in  the  name  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  it  is  connected  more  directly  with  the 
gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  question  presents  itself, 
Why  is  the  baptism  here,  and  elsewhere  in  the  Acts 
(x.  48 ;  xix.  5),  "  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ."  while  in 
Matt.  xxviiL  19,  the  Apostles  arc  commanded  to  baptize 
in  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Spirit  ?  Various  explanations  have  been  given.  It  has 
been  said  that  baptism  in  the  Name  of  any  one  of  the 
Persons  of  the  Tnnity,  involves  the  Name  of  the  other 
Two.  It  has  even  been  assumed  that  St.  Luke  meant 
the  fuller  formula  when  he  used  the  shorter  one.  But 
a  more  Fatisfactory  solution  is.  perhaps,  found  in  seeing 
in  the  words  of  matt,  xxviii.  19  (see  Note  there)  the 
formula  for  the  baptism  of  those  who,  as  Gentiles* 
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TJie  promise  to  all  thai  are  afar  off.  THE    ACTS,    II.     Three  Thousand  converted  and  baptized. 


you  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  for  the 
remission  of  sins,  and  ye  shall  receive 
the  gift  of  th3  Holy  Ghost.  W  For 
the  promise  is  unto  you,  and  to  your 
children,  and  to  all  that  ore  afar  off, 
even  as  many  as  the  Lord  our  God  shall 
call.  <*^J  And  with  many  other  words 
did  he  testify  and  exhort,  saying,  Save 


yourselves  from  this  untoward  genera- 
tion. 

(*^^  Then  they  that  gladly  received  his 
word  were  baptized :  and  the  same  day 
there  were  added  unto  them  about  three 
thousand  souls.  <^>  And  they  con- 
tinued steadfastly  in  the  apostles'  doc- 
trine and  fellowship,   and  in  breaking 


had  been  "without  God  in  the  world,  not  knowing 
the  Father;"  while  for  converts  from  Judaism,  or 
those  who  Iiad  before  been  proselytes  to  Judaism,  it 
was  enough  that  there  should  be  the  distinctive  pro- 
fession of  their  faith  in  Jesus  as  the  Christ,  the  Son 
of  God,  added  on  to  their  previous  belief  in  the  Father 
and  the  Holy  Spirit.  In  proportion  as  the  main  work 
of  the  Church  of  Christ  lay  amons^  the  Grentiles,  it  was 
natural  that  the  fuller  form  should  become  dominant, 
and  finally  be  used  exclnsivelv.  It  is  interesting  here, 
also,  to  compare  the  speech  of  St.  Peter  with  the  stress 
laid  on  baptism  in  his  Epistle  (1  Pet.  iii.  21). 

Ye  shaJl  reoeive  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost.— 
The  word  for  "gift"  {dorea)  is  generic,  and  differs 
from  the  more  specific  ''gift'*  {charisTna)  of  1  Cor. 
xii.  4,  9,  28.  The  Apostle  does  not  necessarily  promise 
startling  and  marvellous  powers,  but  in  some  way  they 
should  aU  feel  that  a  new  Spirit  was  working  in  them, 
and  that  that  Spirit  was  from  God. 

(99)  The  promise  is  uato  you,  and  to  your 
children. — The  tendency  of  sects  has  always  been  to 
clium  spiritual  gif  t«  and  powers  as  an  exclusive  privi- 
lege limited  to  a  few.  It  is  the  essence  of  St.  Peter's 
appeal  that  all  to  whom  he  speaks  can  claim  the  promise 
as  fully  as  himself.  The  phrase  **  those  that  are  afar  off," 
was  probably  wide  enough  to  cover  both  the  Jews  of 
the  Dispersion,  to  whom  the  Apostle  afterwards  wrote 
(1  Pet.  1.  1,  2),  and  the  heathen  nations  among  whom 
ihey  lived.  The  use  of  the  phrase  in  Eph.  ii.  13, 17, 
inclines  rather  to  the  latter  meaning. 

Even  as  many  as  the  Iiord  our  God  shall 
call. — There  seems,  at  first  sight,  a  limitation  on  the 
universality  of  the  previous  words.  And  in  some  sense 
there  is ;  but  it  is  not  more  than  is  involved  in  the  fact 
that  spiritual  knowledge  and  culture  are  not  bestowed 
on  all  nations  and  ages  alike.  Wherever  there  is  a  dif- 
ference, some  possessing  a  higher  knowledge  and  greater 
power  than  others,  the  Apostle  could  only  see,  not 
chance,  or  evolution,  but  the  working  of  a  (uvine  pur- 
pose, calling  some  to  special  privileges,  and  yet  dealing 
equitably  with  all. 

(^)  With  many  other  words.— The  report 
breaks  off,  as  if  St.  Luke*s  informant  had  followed 
closely  up  to  this  point  and  then  lost  count  of  the 
sequence  of  thought  and  words. 

Did  he  testify — i.e.,  continued  to  testify. 

Save  yourselves. — Literally,  in  the  passive.  Be  ye 
saved.  They  were  invited  to  submit  to  God's  way  of 
salvation,  to  accept  Jesus  as  their  Saviour. 

From  this  untoward  generation.— Literally, 
from  this  crooked  generation,  as  the  word  is  rendered 
in  Luke  iii.  5 ;  Phil.  ii.  15. 

(41)  They  that  gladly  received  his  word  were 
baptized. — This  was,  we  must  remember,  no  new 
emotion.  Not  four  years  had  passed  since  there  had 
been  a  like  eagerness  to  rush  to  the  baptism  of  John. 
(See  Notes  on  Matt.  iii.  5 ;  xi.  12.) 

Three  thousand  souls.— The  largeness  of  the 
number  has  been  urged  as  rendering  it  probable  that 


the  baptism  was  by  adfusion,  not  immersion.  On  the 
other  hand,  (1)  immersion  had  clearly  been  practised 
by  John,  and  was  involved  in  the  original  meaning  of 
tne  word,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  the  rite  should 
have  been  curtailed  of  its  full  proportions  at  the  very 
outset.  (2)  The  symbolic  meaning  of  the  act  required 
immersion  in  order  that  it  might  be  clearly  manifested, 
and  Rom.  vi.  4,  and  1  Pet.  iii.  21,  seem  almost  of 
necessity  to  imply  the  more  complete  mode.  The 
swimming-baths  of  Bethesda  and  Siloam  (see  Notes 
on  John  v.  7;  ix.  7),  or  the  so-called  Fountain  of 
the  Virgin,  near  the  Temple  enclosure,  or  the  bathing- 
places  within  the  Tower  of  Antony  (Jos.  Wars,  v.  5, 
§8),  may  well  have  helped  to  make  the  process  easy. 
The  sequel  shows  (1)  tnat  many  converts  were  made 
from  the  Hellenistic  Jews  who  were  present  at  the 
Feast  (chap.  vi.  1);  and  (2)  that  few,  if  any,  of  the 
converts  were  of  the  ruling  class  (chap.  iv.  I).  It  is 
obvious  that  some  of  these  converts  may  have  gone 
back  to  the  cities  whence  they  came,  and  may  have  been 
the  unknown  founders  of  the  Church  at  Damascus,  or 
Alexandria,  or  Rome  itself. 

(^)  And  they  continued  steadfastly.— The  one 
Greek  word  is  expressed  by  the  EnglieJi  verb  and 
adverb.  As  applied  to  persons,  the  New  Testament 
use  of  the  word  is  characteristic  of  St.  Luke  (chaps, 
ii.  46;  vi.  4;  viii.  13;  x.  7),  and  peculiar  to  him  and 
St.  Paul  (Elom.  xii.  12;  xiii.  6;  CoL  iv.  2). 

The  apostles'  doctrine.—  Four  elements  of  the 
life  of  the  new  society  are  dwelt  on.  (1)  They 
grew  in  knowledge  of  the  truth  by  attending  to  the 
teaching  of  the  Apostles.  This,  and  not  the  thought 
of  a  formulated  doctrine  to  which  they  gave  their  con- 
sent, is  clearly  the  meaning  of  the  word.  (See  Note  on 
Matt.  vii.  28.)  (2)  They  joined  in  outward  acts  of 
fellowship  with  each  other,  acts  of  common  worship, 
acts  of  mutual  kindness  and  benevolence.  The  one 
Greek  word  diverges  afterwards  into  the  sense  of  what 
we  technically  call  "  communion,"  as  in  1  Cor.  x.  16, 
and  tliat  of  a  "collection"  or  contribution  for  the 
poor  (Rom.  xv.  26 ;  2  Cor.  ix.  13). 

And  in  breaking  of  bread,  and  in  prayers. 
— (3)  St.  Luke  uses  the  phrase,  we  must  remember,  in 
the  sense  which,  when  he  wrote,  it  had  acquired  in  St. 
Paul's  hands.  It  can  have  no  meaning  less  solemn 
than  the  commemorative  '*  breaking  of  bread,*'  of  I  Cor. 
X.  16.  From  the  very  first  what  was  afterwards  known 
as  the  Lord's  Supper  (see  Note  on  1  Cor.  xi.  20)  took  its 
place  with  baptism  as  a  permanent  universal  element  in 
the  Church's  life.  At  first,  it  would  seem,  the  evening 
meal  of  every  day  was  such  a  supper.  Afterwards  the 
two  elements  that  had  then  been  united  were  developed 
separately,  the  social  into  the  Aaapce,  or  Feasts  of  Jjove 
( Jnde,  Terse  12,  and — ^though  here  there  is  a  Tarioits- 
reading — 2  Pet.  ii.  13),  the  other  into  the  Commnnicm, 
or  Eucliaristic  Sacrifice.  (4)  Praver,  in  like  manner, 
included  private  as  well  as  public  devotions.  These 
may  have  been  the  outpouring  of  the  heart's  desires ; 
but  they  may  also  have  been  what  the  disciples  had 
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of  bread,  and  in  prayers.  <*^>  And  fear 
came  npon  every  soul :  and  many  won- 
ders and  signs  were  done  by  the  apostles. 
(^)  And  all  that  believed  were  together, 
and  had  all  things  common;  (^^  and 
sold  their  possessions  and  goods,  and 
parted  them  to  all  meny  as  every  man 
had  need.      <^>  And   they,  continuing 


1  Or.otteaML 


daily  with  one  accord  in  the  temple, 
and  breaking  bread  from  house  to 
house,^  did  eat  their  meat  with  glad- 
ness and  singleness  of  heart,  C^^)  prais- 
ing Grod,  and  having  favour  with  all 
the  people.  And  the  Lord  added  to 
the  church  daily  such  as  should  be 
saved. 


been  taiight  to  pray,  aa  in  Matt.  vi.  9,  Luke  xi.  1,  as 
the  disciples  of  John  had  been  taught.  The  use  of 
the  plural  seems  to  indicate  recurring  times  of  prayer 
at  fixed  hours. 

(48)  Pear  came  upon  every  soul.— The  Greek 
text  shows  a  careful  distinction  of  tenses.  Fear — 
t.e.,  reverential  awe — came  specially  at  that  season; 
the  "signs  and  wonders"  were  wrought  oontinuaUy. 
(See  Note  on  verse  19.) 

(^)  All  that  belieyed  were  together  .  .  .  .— 
The  writer  dwells  with  a  manifest  delight  on  this  picture 
of  what  seemed  to  him  the  true  ideal  of  a  human 
society.  Here  there  was  a  literal  fulfilment  of  his 
Lord's  words  (Luke  xii.  33),  a  society  founded,  not  on 
the  law  of  self-interest  and  competition,  but  on  sym- 
pathy and  self-deniaL  They  had  all  thin^  in  common, 
not  by  a  compulsory  abolition  of  the  rights  of  pro- 
perty (see  chap.  v.  4),  but  hj  the  spontaneous  energy  of 
love.  The  gift  of  the  Spirit  showed  its  power,  not 
only  in  tongues  and  prophecy,  but  in  the  more  ex- 
cellent way  of  charity.  It  was  well  that  that  inimit- 
able glow  of  love  should  manifest  itself  for  a  time  to 
be  a  beacon-light  to  after  ages,  even  if  experience 
taught  the  Church  in  course  of  time  that  this  generous 
and  general  distribution  was  not  the  wisest  method  of 
accomplishing  permanent  good,  and  that  here  also  a  dis- 
criminate economy,  such  as  St.  Paul  taught  (2  These,  iii. 
10 ;  1  Tim.  iii.  8),  was  neeessaiy  as  a  sa^-guard  against 
abuse.  It  was,  we  may  perhaps  believe,  partly  in  con- 
sequence of  the  rapid  exnaustion  of  its  resources  thus 
brought  about,  that  the  Church  at  Jerusalem  became 
dependent  for  many  years  upon  the  bounty  of  the 
churches  of  the  Gentiles.    (See  Note  on  chap.  xi.  29.) 

(^)  And  sold  their  possessions  ana  goods.— 
The  verbs  throughout  tins  description  are  in  the  im- 
perfect tense,  as  expressing  the  constant  recurrence  of 
the  act  The  Greek  words  for  ''possessions"  and 
"  goods  "  both  mean  "  property,"  the  former  as  a  thing 
acquired,  the  latter  as  that  which  belongs  to  a  man  for 
the  time  heme.  Custom,  however,  had  introduced  a 
technical  distinction,  and  "possessions"  stands  for 
real  property,  "  goods "  for  personal.  So  in  chap.  v. 
1,  3,  o,  the  former  word  is  used  interchangeably  with 
that  which  is  transited  "  field,"  and  in  the  LXX.  of 
Prov.  xxiii.  10,  xxxi.  16,  is  used  both  for  "field" 
and  "  vineyard." 

As  every  man  had  need.— The  words  imply  at 
least  the  endeavour  to  discriminate.    The  money  was  not 

S'ven  literally  to  every  one  who  applied  for  it,  and  so 
e  way  was  prepared  for  more  fixed  and  definite  rules. 
W  Continuing  daily  with  one  aooord  in  the 
temple.  —  At  first  it  would  have  seemed  natural  that 
the  followers  of  a  Teacher  whom  the  priests  had 
condemned  to  death,  who  had  once  nearly  been 
stoned,  and  once  all  but  seized  in  the  very  courts 
of  the  Temple  (John  viii.  59 ;  x.  31 ;  vii.  45),  should 
keep  aloof  from  the  sanctuary  that  had  thus  been  dese- 
crated. But  they  remembered  that  He  had  claimed  it 
as  His  Father's  nouse,  that  His  zeal  for  that  house  had 
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been  as  a  consuming  passion  (John  ii.  16,  17),  and 
therefore  they  had  attended  its  worship  didly  before 
the  Day  of  Pentecost  (Luke  xxiv.  53) ;  and  it  was  not 
less,  but  infinitely  more,  precious  to  them  now,  as  the 
place  where  they  could  meet  with  G^,  than  it  had 
been  in  the  days  of  ignorance,  before  they  had  known 
the  Christ,  and  through  Him  had  learnt  to  know  the 
Father.  The  apparent  strangeness  of  their  being 
allowed  to  meet  in  the  Temple  is  explained  partly 
by  the  fact  that  its  courts  were  open  to  all  Israelites 
who  did  not  disturb  its  peace,  partly  by  the  existence 
of  a  moderate  half-believing  party  in  the  Sanhedrin 
itself,  including  Nicodemus,  Joseph  of  ArimathsBa,  and 
Gkunaliei  (chap.  v.  35) ;  and  by  the  popularity  gained 
for  a  time  by  tne  holiness  and  kberal  almsgiving  of  the 
new  community. 

Breaking  bread  fVom  house  to  house.— 
Better,  with  the  margin,  at  home — 1.6.,  in  their  own 
house.  The  Greek  phrase  may  have  a  distributive  force, 
but  Bom.  xvi.  5,  1  Cor.  xvi.  19,  Col.  iv.  14,  where  the 
same  formula  is  used,  seem  to  show  that  that  is  not  the 
meaning  here.  They  met  in  the  Temple,  they  met 
also  in  what,  in  the  modem  sense  of  the  word,  would  be 
the  "church  **  of  the  new  society,  for  the  act  of  worship, 
above  all,  for  the  highest  act  of  worship  and  of  fellow- 
ship, for  which  the  Temple  was,  of  course,  unsuitable. 

Bid  eat  their  meat  .  •  . — We  have  again  the 
tense  which  implies  a  customary  act.  The  words  imply 
that  as  yet  the  solemn  breaking  of  bread  was  closely 
connected  with  their  daily  life.  Anticipating  the 
language  of  a  few  years  later,  the  Agapd,  or  Love- 
feast,  was  united  with  the  Eucharisiic  Communion. 
The  higher  sanctified  the  lower.  It  was  not  till 
love  and  faith  were  colder  that  men  were  forced  to 
separate  them,  lest  (as  in  1  Cor.  xi.  20,  21)  the  bwer 
shoidd  desecrate  the  higher. 

Gladness  and  singleness  of  heart.  —  This 
**  gladness  '*  is  si^ificant.  The  word  was  the  same  as 
that  which  had  been  used  by  the  angel  to  Zacharias 
(Luke  i.  44)  in  announcing  the  birth  of  the  Forerunner. 
The  verb  from  which  the  noun  was  derived  had  been 
employed  bv  our  Lord  when  He  bade  His  disciples 
rejoice  and  be  glad  (Matt.  v.  12).  The  literal  meaning 
of  the  word  translated  "singleness,"  which  does  not 
occur  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament,  was  the 
smoothness  of  a  soil  without  stones.  Thence  it  came 
to  be  used  for  evenness  and  simplicity,  unity  of 
character;  thence  for  that  unit^  snowing  itself  in 
love;  thence,  by  a  further  transition,  for  unalloyed 
beneTolence,  showing  iteelf  in  act. 

(47)  Having  faToiir  with  all  the  people.— The 
new  life  of  the  Apostles,  in  part  probably  their  liberal 
almsgiving,  had  revived  the  earlv  popularity  of  their 
Master  with  the  common  people.  The  Sadducean 
priests  were,  probably,  the  only  section  that  looked  on 
them  with  a  malignant  fear. 

The  Lord  added  to  the  church  daily  such  as 
should  be  sayed.— Many  of  the  better  MSS.  omit 
the  words  "to  the  Church,''  and  connect  "together," 


Tefmfflt. 


THE    ACTS,    III.  The  CrippU  at  the  BeauJ^td  Gale. 


CHAPTER  in.— (1)  Now  Peter  and 
John  went  up  together  into  the  temple 
at  the  hour  of  prayer,  being  the  ninth 
hour.  (^>  And  a  certain  man  lame  from 
his  mother's  womb  was  carried,  whom 
thej  laid  dailj  at  the  gate  of  the  temple 


A.D. 


which  is  called  Beautif ul,  to  ask  alms 
of  them  that  entered  into  the  temple ; 
(^)  who  seeing  Peter  and  John  abont 
to  go  into  the  temple  asked  an  ahns. 
(^>  And  Peter,  fastening  his  ejes  upon 
him    with    John,    said^  Look    on    us. 


which  in  the  Greek  is  the  first  word  in  chap.  iii.  1,  with 
this  verse — The  Lord  added  together  .  .  .  The  verb 
"  added  "  is  in  the  tense  which,  luce  the  adverb  "  daily,** 
implies  a  continoally  recurring  act.  "  The  Lord"  is  pro- 
bably nsed  here,  as  in  verse  39,  in  its  generic  Old 
Testament  sense,  rather  than  as  definitely  implied  to 
Christ.  For  "snich  as  should  be  saved" — a  meaning 
which  the  present  participle  passive  cannot  possibly 
have — ^read,  ihoee  that  were  in  the  voay  of  eatwUion ; 
literally,  those  that  were  being  saved,  as  in  1  Cor.  L  18 ; 
2  Cor.  ii.  15.  The  verse  takes  its  place  among  the  few 
passages  in  which  the  translators  nave,  perhaps,  been 
influenced  by  a  Calvinistic  bias ;  Heb.  x.  38,  "  if  any 
man  draw  back,**  instead  of  "  if  ^  draw  bade/'  being 
another.  It  should,  however,  be  stated  in  fairness  thiU 
all  the  versions  from  Tjmdale  onward,  including  the 
Bhemish,  give  the  same  rendering.  Wiclif  alone  gives 
nearly  the  true  meaning,  "  them  that  were  made  siuif.*' 

in. 

(1)  Now  Peter  and  John  went  up.— Better,  were 
going  up.  The  union  of  the  two  brings  the  narratives  of 
the  Gospels  into  an  interesting  connection  With  the  Acts. 
They  were  probably  about  the  same  age  (the  idea  that 
Peter  was  some  years  older  than  John  rests  mainly  on 
the  pictures  which  artists  have  drawn  from  their 
imagination,  and  has  no  evidence  in  Scripture),  and 
had  been  Mends  from  their  youth  upward.  They 
had  been  partners  as  fishermen  on  the  Sea  of  Gklilee 
(Luke  V.  10).  They  had  been  sharers  in  looking  for 
the  consolation  of  Israel,  and  had  together  received 
the  baptiim  of  John  (John  L  41).  John  and  Andrew 
had  striven  which  should  be  the  first  to  tell  Peter 
thai  they  had  found  the  Christ  (John  i.  41).  The  two 
had  been  sent  together  to  prepare  for  the  Passover 
(Luke  xzii.  8).  Jonn  takes  Peter  into  the  palace  of  the 
high  priest  (John  xviii.  16),  and  though  he  must  have 
witnessed  his  denials  is  not  estranged  from  him.  It 
is  to  John  that  Peter  turns  for  comfort  after  his  fall, 
and  with  him  he  comes  to  the  sepulchre  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  Besurreotion  (John  xx.  6).  The  eager 
affection  which,  now  more  strongly  than  ever,  bound  the 
two  together  is  seen  in  Peter's  question,  "Lord,  and 
what  shall  this  man  do  ? ''  (John  xxi.  21) ;  and  now  they 
are  again  sharers  in  action  and  in  heart,  in  teaching 
and  in  worship.  Passing  rivalries  there  may  have 
been,  disputes  which  was  the  g^reatest,  prayers  for  places 
on  the  right  hand  and  the  left  (Matt.  zx.  20 ;  Mark  x. 
35) ;  but  the  idea  maintained  by  Benan  {Vie  ds  Jesus, 
Introduction)^  that  St.  John  wrote  his  Gk>spel  to  exalt 
himself  at  the  expense  of  Peter,  must  take  its  place 
among  the  delirantium  sonrnia,  the  morbid  imagina- 
tions, of  inventive  interpretation.  They  appear  in 
compai^  .'^St^  ^  the  mission  to  Samaria  (chap.  viiL 
14),  and  in  reoognimng  the  work  that  had  been  done 
by  Panl  and  Barnabas  among  the  Gentiles  (Ghd.  ii.  9). 
when  it  was  that  they  parted  never  to  meet  again,  we 
have  no  record.  No  account  is  given  as  to  the  interval 
that  had  passed  since  the  Day  of  Pentecost.  Presumably 
the  brief  notice  at  the  end  of  chap.  ii.  was  meant  to 
summarise  a  gradual  progress,  marked  by  no  striking 
incidents,  which  may  have  gone  on  for  several  months. 


The  absence  of  chronological  daia  in  the  Acts,  as  a  book 
written  by  one  who  in  me  Gospel  appears  to  lay  stress 
on  such  matters  (Luke  iii  1 ;  vi.  2),  is  somewhat  re- 
markable. The  most  natural  explanation  is  that  he 
found  the  informants  who  supplied  him  with  his  facts 
somewhat  uncertain  on  these  points,  and  that,  as  a 
truthful  historian,  he  would  not  invent  dates. 

At  the  hour  of  prayer,  beings  the  ninth  hour 
— 0C.,  3  P.M.,  the  hour  of  the  evening  sacrifice  (Jos^ 
Ant,  xiv.  4,  §  3).  The  traditions  of  later  Judaism  had 
fixed  the  third,  the  sixth,  and  the  ninth  hours  of  each 
day  as  times  for  private  prayer.  Daniel's  practice  of 
^njiog  three  times  a  day  seems  to  implv  a  rule  of  tiie 
same  und,  and  Ps.  Iv.  17  (*'  evening  ana  morning  and 
at  noon  will  I  pray  **)  carries  the  practice  up  to  the 
time  of  David.  *'  Seven  times  a  day "  was,  perhaps, 
the  rule  of  those  who  aimed  at  a  life  of  higher  de- 
votion (Ps.  cxix.  164).  Both  practices  passed  into  the 
usage  of  the  Christian  Church  certainly  as  early  as  the 
second  century,  and  probably  therefore  in  the  first. 
The  three  hours  were  observed  by  many  at  Alexandria 
in  the  time  of  Clement  {Strom.  viL  p.  722).  The  seven 
became  the  "  canonical  hours  "  of  Western  Christendom, 
the  t«rm  first  appearing  in  the  Rule  of  St.  Benedict 
(ob.  A-D.  542)  and  being  used  by  Bede  (a.d.  701). 

(2)  A  certain  man  lame  f^om  his  mother's 
womb. — The  careful  record  of  the  duration  of  his 
sufferinp^  is  more  or  less  characteristic  of  St.  Luke 
(chaps.  IX.  33 ;  xiv.  8).  The  minuteness  in  this  narra- 
tive suggests  the  thought  that  St.  Luke*s  informant 
may  have  been  the  cripple  himself. 

was  carried. — ^Better,  toas  being  carried. 

The  gate  of  the  temple  which  is  called  Beau* 
tiild. — literally,  door,  though  '*gate*'  is  used  in 
verse  10.  No  gate  of  this  name  is  mentioned  bv  other 
writers,  but  it  was  probablv  identical  either  (1)  with 
the  gate  of  Nicanor  (so  called,  according  to  one  tradition, 
because  the  hand  of  the  great  enemy  of  Jndah  had 
been  nailed  to  it  as  a  trophy),  which  was  the  main 
eastern  entrance  of  the  inner  court  ( Stanley *s  Jewish 
Church,  iii.  p.  323) ;  or  (2)  the  Susa  gate,  also  on  the 
eastern  side,  and  named  in  memory  of  the  old  historical 
connection  between  Judah  and  Persia,  leading  into  the 
outer  court  of  the  women.  The  latter  was  of  fine 
Corinthian  brass,  so  massive  that  twenty  men  were 
reonired  to  open  or  shut  it  (Jos.  Wars,  v.  5,  §  3). 

To  ask  alms  of  them  that  entered  into  the 
temple. — The  approaches  of  the  Temple,  like  those  of 
modem  mosques,  wera  commonly  thronged  with  the 
blind,  lame,  and  other  mendicants.  (Comp.  John  ix.  8.) 
The  practice  was  common  at  Constantinople  in  the  time 
of  Cnrysostom,  and  has  prevailed  largely  throughout 
Christendom. 

(^)  Peter,  flutening  his  eyes  npon  him  •  .  . — 
See  Notes  on  Luke  iv.  20,  Acts  i.  10,  where  the  same  cha- 
racteristic word  is  used.  The  gase  was  one  which  read 
character  in  the  expression  of  the  man's  face,  and  dia- 
cemed  that  he  had  faith  to  be  healed  (verse  16).  And 
he,  in  his  turn,  was  to  look  on  them  that  he  might  read 
in  their  pitying  looks,  not  only  the  wish  to  £mJ,  but 
the  consciousness  of  power  to  carry  the  wiah  into 
effect. 
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The  Lame  Man  healed. 


THE  ACTS,  in. 


The  People  uxmder  grwUly. 


(5)  And  he  gave  heed  "onto  them,  ex- 
pecting to  receive  something  of  them, 
t**)  Then  Peter  said,  Silver  and  gold 
have  I  none ;  but  such  as  I  have  give  I 
thee:  In  the  name  of  Jesns  Chnst  of 
Nazareth  rise  up  and  walk.  ^^  And  he 
took  him  by  the  right  hand,  and  lifted 
him  up:  and  immediately  his  feet  and 
ancle  bones  received  strength.  (®)  And 
he  leaping  up  stood,  and  walked,  and 
entered  with  them  into  the  temple, 
walking,  and  leaping,  and  praising  God. 
<*>  And  all  the  people  saw  him  walking 
and  praising  God :  W  and  they  knew 
that  it  was  he  which  sat  for  alms  at 
the  Beautiful  gate  of  the  temple :  and 


they  were  filled  with  wonder  and  amaze- 
ment at  that  which  had  happened  unto 
him.  (^^)  And  as  the  lame  man  which 
was  healed  held  Peter  and  John,  all 
the  people  ran  together  unto  them  in 
the  porch  that  is  called  Solomon's, 
greatly  wondering. 

(^>  And  when  Peter  saw  if,  he  an- 
swered unto  the  people,  Te  men  of 
Israel,  why  marvel  ye  at  this  9  or  why 
look  ye  so  earnestly  on  us,  as  though 
by  our  own  power  or  holiness  we  had 
made  this  man  to  walk?  (^*>  The  God 
of  Abraham,  and  of  Isaac,  and  of  Jacob, 
the  God  of  our  fathers,  hath  glorified 
his  Son  Jesus;  whom  ye  delivered  up. 


<0)  Silver  and  gold  have  I  none.— The  narratiye 
of  chap.  ii.  45  shows  that  the  Apostles  were  treasurers 
and  stewards  of  the  snins  committed  to  their  charge  by 
the  generous  self-denial  of  the  community.  Either, 
therefore,  we  must  assume  that  the  words  meant  that 
they  had  no  silver  or  g^ld  with  them  at  the  time,  or 
that,  as  almoners,  they  thought  themselves  bound  to 
distribute  what  was  thus  given  them  in  trust,  for  the 
benefit  of  members  of  the  society  of  which  ihey  were 
officers  and  for  them  only.  They,  obeying  their  liord's 
commands  (Matt.  x.  9),  had  no  money  that  they  could 
call  their  own  to  ^ve  to  those  that  asked  them.  But 
they  could  give  more  than  money. 

Ill  the  name  of  Jesus  Chnst  of  Nazareth .... 
— ^The  full  trust  with  which  the  words  were  spoken 
was  in  part  a  simple  act  of  faith  in  their  Master's 
promise  (Mark  xvi.  18),  in  part  the  result  of  a  past 
experience  in  the  exercise  of  nke  powers  (Mark  vi.  13). 
And  the  Name  in  which  they  spoKo  could  hardly  have 
been  a  new  name  to  the  cripple.  Among  the  beggars 
at  the  Temple-gate  there  had  once  been  the  blind  man 
who  received  his  sight  at  the  pool  of  Siloam  (John 
ix.  7, 8).  The  healing  of  the  cripple  at  Bethesda  (John 
V.  2,  14)  could  scarcely  have  l^en  unknown  to  the 
sufferer  from  a  like  infirmity.  What  made  the  call 
to  rise  and  walk  a  test  of  faith  was  that,  but  a  few 
weeks  before,  that  Name  had  been  seen  on  the  super- 
scription over  the  cross  on  which  He  who  bore  it  nad 
been  condemned  to  die  as  one  that  deceived  the  people 
(John  vii.  12). 

(7)  His  feet. — Better,  his  aoles.  The  precision  with 
which  the  process  is  described  is  characteristic  of  the 
medical  historian.  Both  this  term  and  the  "ankle 
bones  "  employed  are  more  or  less  technical,  as  is  also 
the  word  rendered  "  received  strength,"  literally,  were 
eoneolidaiedf  the  flaccid  tissues  and  muscles  being 
rendered  firm  and  vigorous. 

(8)  And  he  leaping  up  stood.— The  verb  is  a 
compound  form  of  that  in  the  LXX.  version  of  Isa. 
XXXV.  6 — *'  The  lame  shall  leap  as  a  hart."  First  there 
was  the  upward  leap  in  the  new  consciousness  of  power ; 
then  the  successful  effort  to  stand  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life ;  then  he  "  began  to  walk,"  and  went  on  step  by 
step ;  then  the  two-f  okl  mode  of  motion,  what  to  others 
was  the  normal  act  of  walking,  alternating  with  the 
leaps  of  an  exuberant  joy.  And  so  "  he  entered  with 
them  into  the  Temple,"  i.e.,  into  the  Court  of  Women, 
upon  which  the  Beautiful  Grate  opened.  At  this  hour, 
the  hour  of  the  evening  sacrifice,  it  would  be  naturally 
fiUed  with  worshippers. 


(10)  They  knew.— Better,  they  recognised  him  ihaJt 
it  was  he, 

(U)  In  the  porch  that  is  called  Solomon's.— 
The  porch— or  better,  portico  or  cloister — was  outside 
the  Temple,  on  the  eastern  side.  It  consisted,  in  the 
Herodian  Temple,  of  a  double  row  of  Corinthian 
columns,  about  thirtv-seven  feet  high,  and  received 
its  name  as  having  been  in  part  constructed,  when 
the  Temple  was  rebuilt  by  Zerubbabel,  with  the  frag- 
ments of  the  older  edifice.  The  people  tried  to  persuade 
Herod  Agrippa  the  First  to  pull  it  down  and  rebuild  it, 
but  he  shrank  from  the  risk  and  cost  of  such  an  under- 
taking (Jos.  AnJt,  XX.  9,  §  7).  It  was,  like  the  porticos 
in  all  Greek  cities,  a  favourite  place  of  resort,  especially 
as  facing  the  morning  sun  in  winter.  (See  Note  on 
John  X.  23.)  The  memory  of  what  had  then  been  the 
result  of  their  Master's  teaching  must  have  been  fresh 
in  the  minds  of  the  two  disciples.  Then  the  people 
had  complained  of  being  kept  in  suspense  as  to 
whether  Jesus  claimed  to  be  the  Christ,  and,  when 
He  spoke  of  being  One  with  the  Father,  had  taken 
up  stones  to  stone  Him  (John  x.  31 — 33).  Now  they 
were  to  hear  His  name  as  Holy  and  Just,  as  "  the 
Servant  of  Jehovah,"  as  the  very  Christ  (verses  13, 
14, 18). 

(12)  Why  look  ye  so  earnestly  on  us  P— The 
verb  is  the  same  as  that  in  verse  4.  The  pronoun 
stands  emphatically  at  the  beginning  of  the  verse— 
Why  is  it  onus  that  ye  gaze  1 

As  though  by  our  own  ....  holiness  .... 
— ^Better,  purity,  or  devotion.  The  words  refer  to  what 
may  be  called  the  popular  theorv  of  miracles,  that  if 
a  man  were  devout,  i.e.,  "  a  worshipper  of  God,"  God 
would  hear  him  (John  ix.  31).  That  theory  mi^ht  be 
true  in  itself  generally,  but  the  Apostle  disclaims  it 
in  this  special  instance.  No  purity  of  his  own  would 
have  availed,  but  for  the  Name,  t.e.,  the  power,  of 
Jesus  of  Nazareth. 

(13)  The  Qod  of  Abraham,  and  of  Isaac,  and 
of  Jacob.— Here  agun  we  have  an  echo  of  our  Lord's 
teaching.  That  Name  had  been  uttered  in  the  precincts 
of  the  Temple,  not  improbably  in  the  self -same  portico, 
as  part  of  our  Lord's  constructive  proof  of  the  resur- 
rection of  the  dead  (Matt.  xxii.  32).  Now  it  was  heard 
again  in  connection  with  the  witness  borne  by  the 
Aposties  that  He  Himself  had  risen.  (See  also  Note 
on  chap.  vii.  32.) 

Hatn  glorified  his  Son  Jesus.— Better,  Servani, 
The  word  is  that  used  throughout  the  later  chapters 
of  Isaiah  for  "  the  servant  of  Jehovah  "  (Isa.  xlu    1 ; 
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Peter's  Discourse. 


THE  ACTS,  III. 


He  preaches  Bepentance. 


a  Matt  S7.  XX 


and  denied   him    in    the    presence    of 

Pilate,   when    he    was    determined   to 

let  him   go.     <^*)  But   ye    denied   the 

Holy  One  and  the  Just/  and  desired 

a  murderer  to  be  granted  unto  you; 

(^)  and  killed  the  Prince^  of  life,  whom  *  O'.^""^- 

God  hath  raised  from  the  dead ;  whereof 

we  are  witnesses.     ^^^^  And  his  name 

through  faith  in  his  name  hath  made 

this    man    strong,   whom    ye    see  and 

know:  yea,  the  faith  which  is  by  him 


hath  given  him  this  perfect  soundness 
in  the  presence  of  you  all.  (^^  And 
now,  brethren,  I  wot  that  through 
ignorance  ye  did  tY,  as  did  also  your 
rulers.  <^>  But  those  things,  which 
Gk>d  before  had  shewed  by  the  mouth 
of  all  his  prophets,  that  Christ  should 
suffer,  he  hath  so  fulfilled. 

<^®^  Bepent  ye  therefore,  and  be  con- 
verted, that  your  sins  may  be  blotted 
out,  when  the  times  of  refreshing  shall 


xlviii.  20;  lii.  13;  liii.  11).  It  meets  ns  agam  in  verse 
26 ;  lY.  27,  30,  and  as  applied  to  Christ,  is  peculiar  to 
the  Acts,  with  the  exception  of  the  citation  from  Isaiah 
in  Matt.  xii.  18.  It  is,  therefore,  more  distinctive  than 
*'  Son "  would  have  been,  and  implies  the  general 
Messianic  interpretation  of  the  prophetic  language  in 
which  it  is  so  prominent. 

When  he  was  determined.— Better,  when  he  had 
decided ;  the  word  implying,  not  a  purpose  only,  but 
a  formal  act,  as  in  Luke  xxiii.  16. 

(u)  Ye  denied  the  Holy  One  and  the  Just. 
— ^The  language,  though  startlingly  new  to  the  hearers, 
had  been  partially  anticipated.  It  had  been  used  of 
the  Christ  by  the  demoniacs  (Mark  i.  24).  The  best 
MSS.  give  St.  Peter's  confession  in  John  vL  69  in  the 
form,  '*  Thou  art  the  Holy  One  of  God."  Pilate's  wife, 
and  Pilate  himself,  had  borne  their  witness  to  Jesus  aa 
emphatically  "  Just "  (Matt,  xxvii.  19, 24).  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  the  recurrence  of  the  word  as  applied  to 
C&ist  in  the  writings  of  each  of  the  Apostles  wko  were 
now  proclaiming  it  (1  Pet.  iii.  18 ;  I  John  ii.  I),  yet 
more  so  to  think  of  this  as  the  result  of  their  three 
years'  converse  with  their  Master.  To  them  He  was 
emphatically,  above  all  the  sons  of  men  that  they  had 
known,  the  Holy  and  the  Righteous  One. 

Desired  a  murderer  to  be  granted  unto 
you.— The  fact  that  Barabbas  was  a  murderer  as 
well  as  a  robber  is  stated  by  St.  Mark  (xv.  7)  and  St. 
Luke  (xxiii.  12)  only. 

(15)  And  killed  the  Prince  of  life.— The  word 
translated  "  Prince "  is  applied  to  Christ  here  and  in 
chap.  V.  31.  In  Hob.  ii.  10  we  meet  with  it  in  "  the 
Captain  of  their  salvation;"  in  Heb.  xiL  2,  in  "  the  Author 
ana  Finisher  of  our  faith."  Its  primary  meaning,  like 
that  of  prince  {princeps)^  is  one  who  takes  the  fead — 
who  is  the  originator  of  tliat  to  which  the  title  is 
attached.  The  "  Prince  of  life,"  the  "  Captain  of  sal- 
vation,'' is  accordingly  Ho  who  is  the  source  from  which 
life  and  salvation  flow.  In  the  LXX.  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament it  is  used  for  the  "  chieftains  "  or  "  princes  "  of 
Moab  and  the  like  (Num.  xiii  3 ;  xxiv.  17). 

Whereof  we  are  witnesses.— St.  Peter  falls 
back,  as  in  chap.  ii.  32  (where  see  Note),  on  this 
attestation  to  the  one  central  fact. 

(16)  His  name  through  faith  in  his  name.— 
We  have,  in  technical  language,  the  efficient  cause  dis- 
tinguished from  the  indispensable  condition  of  its 
action.  The  Name  did  not  work  as  a  formula  of  in- 
cantation ;  it  required,  on  the  part  both  of  the  worker 
and  the  receiver,  faith  in  that  which  the  Name  repre- 
sented, the  manifestation  of  the  Father  through  the  Son. 

Hath  made  this  man  strong.— The  verb  is  the 
same  as  that  which  had  been  used  in  verse  7  of  the 
"  feet  and  ankle-bones."  It  was  Jesus  who  had  given 
them  that  now  firmness. 
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The  faith  which  is  by  him.— The  causation  of 
the  miracle  is  carried  yet  another  step  backward.  The 
faith  which  was  alike  in  the  healer  and  in  the  man 
healed  was  itself  wrought  in  each  by  the  power  of 
Christ.  The  man  was  first  a  wOting  recipient  of  that 
faith  spirituaUy,  and  then  was  in  a  state  that  made 
him  worthy  to  be  a  recipient  also  of  the  bodily 
restoration. 

This  perfect  soimdness.- Literally,  this  earn- 
pleteneas.  This  is  the  only  passage  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  which  the  word  occurs.  The  cognate  adjective 
is  found  in  the  '*  whole  "  of  I  Thess.  v.  23 ;  the  "  com- 
plete "  of  Jas  i.  4. 

(17)  I  wot  that  through  ignorance  ye  did  it. 
— ^The  Bhemish  is  the  only  version  whidi  substitutes 
**  I  know  "  for  the  now  obsolete  "  I  wot."  St.  Peter's 
treatment  of  the  relation  of  '* ignorance"  to  "guilt" 
is  in  exact  agreement  with  St.  Paul's,  both  in  his  judg- 
ment of  his  own  past  offences  (I  Tim.  vi.  13)  and  ia 
that  which  he  passed  on  the  Gentile  world  (chap.  xviL 
30).  Men  were  ignorant  where  they  might  have  Known, 
if  they  had  not  allowed  prejudice  and  passion  to  over- 
power the  witness  borne  by  reason  and  conscience. 
Their  ignorance  was  not  invincible,  and  therefore  fchej 
needed  to  repent  of  what  they  had  done  in  the  times  of 
that  ignorance.  But  because  it  was  ignorance,  repent- 
ance was  not  impossible.  Even  the  people  and  nilers 
of  Israel,  though  their  sin  was  greater,  came  within  the 
range  of  the  prayer,  offered  in  the  first  instance  for  the 
Roman  soldiers :  "  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know 
not  what  they  do.''    (See  Note  on  Luke  xxiii.  34.) 

(18)  Those  things,  which  God  befbre  had 
shewed. — As  in  chaps,  i.  16,  ii.  23,  we  have  again  aa 
echo  of  the  method  of  prophetic  interpretation  which 
the  Apostles  had  learnt  from  their  Lord. 

(19)  Bepent  ye  therefore,  and  be  conyerted. — 
The  latter  word,  though  occurring  both  in  the  Gospels 
and  Epistles,  is  yet  pre-eminently  characteristic  of  the 
Acts,  m  which  it  occurs  eleven  times,  and,  with  one 
exception,  alwavs  in  its  higher  spiritual  sense.  The 
use  of  the  midole  voice  for  "  be  converted,"  givee  the 
word  the  same  force  as  in  the  **  turn  yourselves  "  of  the 
older  prophets  (Ezek.  xiv.  6 ;  xviii  dO,  32). 

That  your  sins  may  be  blotted  out.— This  is 
the  only  passage  in  which  the  verb  is  directly  con- 
nected with  sins.  The  image  that  underlies  the  words 
(as  in  Col.  ii.  14)  is  that  of  an  indictment  which  cata- 
logues the  sins  of  the  penitent,  and  which  the  par- 
doning love  of  the  Father  cancels.  The  word  and  the 
thought  are  found  in  Ps.  Ii.  10 ;  Isa.  xliil  25. 

When  the  times  of  refreshing  shall  come. — 
Better,  '^  that  so  the  times  of  refreshing  may  oome." 
The  Greek  conjunction  never  has  the  force  of  "  when.*' 
The  thought  is  that  again  expressed  both  by  St.  Peter 
(2  Pet.  iii.  12)  and  by  St.  Paul  (Rom.  xi.  25—27) :  thai 


Fhe  Coming  of  Christ 


THE    ACTS,    III.  the  Fvlpmmt  of  Moae^  Prophecy. 


ootne  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord; 
(^)  and  he  shall  send  Jesus  Christ, 
which  before  was  preached  unto  you : 
^^  whom  the  heaven  must  receive  until 
the  times  of  restitution  of  all  things, 
which  God  hath  spoken  by  the  mouth 
of  all  his  holy  prophets  since  the  world 
began.  ^^^  For  Moses  truly  said  unto 
the  fathers,  A  prophet  shall  the  Lord 
your  God  raise  up  unto  you  of  your 
Drethren,*  like  unto  me;  him  shall  ye 
hear  in  all  things  whatsoever  he  shall 


a  Deot.  I& 
7.S7. 

b  Gen. 


15;  di. 
13.  S. 


say  unto  you.  (®>  And  it  shall  come  to 
pass,  that  every  soul,  which  will  not 
hear  that  prophet,  shall  be  destroyed 
from  amctog  the  people.  ^^*^  Yea,  and 
all  the  prophets  from  Samuel  and  those 
that  follow  after,  as  many  as  have 
spoken,  have  likewise  foretold  of  these 
days.  (^^  Ye  are  the  children  of  the 
prophets,  and  of  the  covenant  which 
Grod  made  with  our  fathers,  saying  unto 
Abraham,  And  in  thy  seed  shall  all 
the  kindreds  of  the  earth  be  blessed.* 


the  conversion  of  sinners,  especially  the  oonTersion  of 
Israel,  will  have  a  power  to  accelerate  the  fulfilment  of 
Gk)d*s  pnrposes,  and,  therefore,  the  coming  of  His  king- 
dom in  its  completeness.  The  word  for  "  refreshing  '* 
is  not  found  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament,  but  the 
cognate  verb  meets  ns  in  2  Tim.  i.  16.  In  the  Greek 
version  of  Ex.  viiL  15,  it  stands  where  we  have  "  re- 
spite.'* The  **  times  of  refreshing  "  are  distinguished 
from  the  "  restitution  of  all  things  "  of  verse  21,  and 
would  seem  to  be,  as  it  were,  the  gracious  preludes  of 
that  great  consummation.  The  souls  of  the  weary 
would  be  quickened  as  by  the  fresh  breeze  of  morning ; 
the  fire  of  persecution  assuaged  as  by  ''a  moist  whistling 
wind  "  (Song  of  the  Three  Children,  verse  24).  Israel, 
as  a  nation,  did  not  repent,  and  therefore  hatred  and 
strife  went  on  to  the  bitter  end  without  refreshment. 
For  every  church,  or  nation,  or  family,  those  *'  times  of 
refreshing "  come  as  the  sequel  of  a  true  conversion, 
and  prepare  the  way  for  a  more  complete  restoration. 

(W)  And  he  shall  send  Jesus  Christ.— Better,  as 
before,  and  that  He  may  send. 

Which  before  was  preached  unto  you.— The 
better  MSS.  have,  tDhich  todia  fore-appointed,  or  fore' 
ordained,  for  you. 

(21)  Whom  the  heaven  must  receive.— The 
words  have  a  pregnant  force :  "  must  receive  and  keep." 

Until  the  tames  of  restitution  of  all  things.— 
The  "  times  "  seem  distinguished  from  the  "  seasons  " 
as  more  permanent.  This  is  the  only  passage  in  which 
the  word  translated  "  restitution  '*  is  found  in  the  New 
Testament ;  nor  is  it  found  in  the  LXX.  version  of  the 
Old.  Etymologically,  it  conveys  the  thought  of  restora- 
tion to  an  earlier  and  better  state,  rather  than  that  of 
simple  consummation  or  completion,  which  the  imme- 
diate context  seems,  in  some  measure,  to  suggest.  It 
finds  an  interesting  parallel  in  the  **  new  heavens  and 
new  earth  '* — ^involving,  as  they  do,  a  restoration  of  all 
things  to  their  true  oraer— of  2  Pet.  iii.  13.  It  does  not 
necessarily  involve,  as  some  have  thought  the  final  sal- 
vation of  all  men,  but  it  does  express  the  idea  of  a 
state  in  which  "righteousness,''  and  not  "sin,"  shall 
have  dominion  over  a  redeemed  and  new -created 
world ;  and  that  idea  suggests  a  wider  hope  as  to  the 
possibilities  of  growth  in  wisdom  and  holiness,  or  even 
of  repentance  and  conversion,  in  the  unseen  world  than 
that  with  which  Christendom  has  too  often  been  con- 
tent. The  corresponding  verb  is  found  in  the  words, 
"  Elias  truly  shall  come  first,  and  restore  all  things  " 
(see  Note  on  Matt.  xvii.  11);  and  St.  Peter's  words 
may  well  be  looked  on  as  an  echo  of  that  teaching,  and 
so  as  an  undesigned  coincidence  testifying  to  the 
truth  of  St.  Matthew's  record. 

Which  Gkxi  hath  spoken  by  the  mouth  of  all 
his  holy  prophets.- The  relative,  if  we  take  the 


meaning  given  above,  must  be  referred  to  the  "  times," 
not  to  "things."  The  words,  compared  with  2  Pet 
L  21,  are,  as  it  were,  the  utterance  of  a  profound 
dogmatic  truth.  The  prophets  spake  as  "  they  were 
moved  by  the  Holv  Ghost";  but  He  who  spake  by  them 
was  notmng  less  tnan  God. 

Since  me  world  began.— Literally,  from  the 
age — i.e.,  from  its  earliest  point.  The  woras  take  in 
tne  promises  to  Adam  (Gen.  iii.  15)  and  Abraham 
(Cren.  xxii.  18).  See  Note  on  Luke  i.  70,  of  whic^  St. 
Peter's  words  are  as  an  echo. 

(22)  For  Moses  truly  said  unto  the  fathers.— 
Better,  For  Moses  indeed  said,  the  word  being  one  of 
the  common  conjunctions,  and  not  the  adverb  which 
means  "truthfully."  The  appeal  is  made  to  Moses 
in  his  two-fold  diaracter  as  lawgiver  and  prophet. 
As  the  words  stand,  taken  with  their  context,  they 
seem  to  point  to  the  appearance  of  a  succession 
of  true  prophets  as  contrasted  with  the  diviners  of 
Deut.  xviii.  14;  and,  even  with  St.  Peter's  inter- 
pretation before  us,  we  may  well  admit  those  prophets 
as  primary  and  partial  fulfilments  of  them.  But 
the  words  had  naturally  fixed  the  minds  of  men 
on  the  coming  of  some  one  great  prophet  who 
should  excel  aU  others,  and  we  find  traces  of  that 
expectation  in  the  question  put  to  the  Baptist,  "Art 
thou  the  prophet? "  (John  i.  21,  25.)  None  that  came 
between  Moses  and  Jesus  had  been  "like  unto  the 
former,"  as  marking  a  new  epoch,  the  channel  of  a 
new  revelation,  the  giver  of  a  new  law. 

In  all  things  whatsoever  he  shall  say  unto 
you. — The  words  are  inserted  by  St.  Peter  as  a  paren- 
thesis in  the  actual  quotation,  and  suggest  the  thought 
of  a  quotation  from  memory. 

(23)  Shall  be  destroyed  firom  among  the 
people. — The  original  has  'it,  "  I  will  require  it  of 
him"  (Deut.  xviii.  19).  The  words  which  St.  Peter 
substitutes  are  as  an  echo  of  a  familiar  phrase  which 
occurs  in  Ex.  xii.  15, 19 ;  Lev.  xvii.  4,  9,  et  at.  This, 
again,  looks  like  a  citation  freely  made. 

(24)  All  the  prophets  firom  Samuel.— Samuel  is 
named,  both  as  being  the  founder  of  the  school  of  tlie 
prophets,  and  so  tne  representative  of  the  "goodly 
leUowship,"  and  as  having  uttered  one  of  the  earliest 
of  what  were  regarded  as  the  distinctively  Messianic 
predictions  (2  Sam.  vii.  13, 14 ;  Heb.  i.  5). 

(25)  And  of  the  coyenant  .  .  .  .—It  is  a  signifi- 
cant indication  of  the  unity  of  apostolic  teaching, 
which  it  was  St.  Luke's  aim  to  oring  before  his 
readers,  that  St.  Peter  thus  r^ers  chiefly  to  the 
covenant  made  with  Abraham  (Qen.  xii.  3),  with  as 
full  an  emphasis  as  St.  Paul  does  when  he  had  learnt 
to  see  that  it  implicitly  involved  the  calling  of  the 
Gentiles  into  the  kmgdom  of  Christ  (Gal.  iii  8.}. 
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Opposition  of  ^ta  Priests. 


THE    ACTS,    IV.  The  Number  of  Believers  increased. 


(2«)  Unto  you  first  Gk>d,  having  raised 
up  his  Son  Jesus,  sent  him  to  bless  you, 
in  turning  away  every  one  of  you  from 
his  iniquities. 

CHAPTER  IV.— (1)  And  as  they  spake 
unto  the  people,  the  priests,  and  the 
captain^  of  the  temple,  and  the  Sad- 
ducees,  came  upon  them,  ^^^  being 
grieved  that  they  taught  the  people. 


A.D.  SX 


1  Or,  ncl0r. 


and  preached  through  Jesus  the  resur- 
rection from  the  dead.  ^^^  And  they 
laid  hands  on  them,  and  put  them  in 
hold  unto  the  next  day :  for  it  was  now 
eventide.  <*^  Howbeit  many  of  them 
which  heard  the  word  beUeved;  and 
the  number  of  the  men  was  about  five 
thousand. 

(^^  And  it  came  to  pass  on  the  morrow, 
that  their  rulers,  and  elders,  and  scribes. 


(26)  Unto  you  first  .  .  .  .—Here  again  we  note, 
even  in  the  very  turn  of  the  phrase  as  well  as  of  the 
thought,  an  agreement  with  St.  PaaPs  formula  of 
the  purpose  of  God  being  manifested  "to  the  Jew 
first,  and  also  to  the  Gentile"  (chap.  xiii.  46;  Bom  i  16; 
ii.  9,  10).  St.  Peter  does  not  as  yet  know  the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  gospel  will  be  preached  to 
the  heathen ;  but  his  words  imply  a  distinct  perception 
that  there  was  a  call  to  preach  to  them. 

His  Son  JesuB.— Better,  as  before,  Servant,  (See 
Note  on  verse  13.) 

Sent  him  to  bless  you.— The  Greek  structure 
^ves  the  present  participle  where  the  English  has  the 
infinitive,  sent  Him  as  in  the  act  of  blessing.  The  verb 
which  strictly  and  commonly  expresses  a  spoken  bene- 
diction is  here  used  in  a  secondary  sense,  as  conveying 
the  reality  of  blessedness.  And  the  blessing  is  found, 
not  in  mere  exemption  from  punishment,  not  even  in 
pardon  and  reconciliation,  but  in  a  change  of  heart,  in 
"  turning  each  man  from  his  wickednesses"  The  plural 
of  the  abstract  noun  implies,  as  in  Mark  vii.  22,  all  the 
many  concrete  forms  in  which  man's  wickedness  could 
show  itself. 

IV. 

(1)  The  priests,  and  the  oaptain  of  the  temple. 
— For  the  first  time  in  this  book,  we  come  across  the 
chief  agents  in  the  condemnation  passed  on  our  Lord 
by  the  Sanhedrin.  A  few  weeks  or  months  had  gone 
by,  and  they  were  congratulating  themselves  on  having 
followed  the  advice  of  Caiaphas  (John  xi.  48).  They 
knew  that  the  body  of  Jesus  had  disappeared  from  the 
sepulchre,  and  they  industriously  circulated  the  report 
that  the  disciples  had  stolen  it  (Matt,  xxviii.  13 — 15). 
They  must  have  heard  something  of  the  Day  of  Pen- 
tecost— ^though  there  is  no  evidence  of  their  having 
been  present  as  spectators  or  listeners — and  of  the 
growtn  of  the  new  society.  Now  the  two  chief 
members  of  the  company  of  those  disciples  were 
teaching  publicly  in  tne  very  portico  of  the  Temple. 
What  were  they  to  do  ?  The  "  captain  of  the  Temple  " 
(see  Note  on  Luke  xxii.  4)  was  the  head  of  the  band 
of  Levite  sentinels  whose  function  it  was  to  keep 
g^nard  over  the  sacred  precincts.  He,  as  an  inspector, 
made  his  round  by  night,  visited  all  the  gates,  and 
roused  the  slumberers.  His  presence  implied  that 
the  quiet  order  of  the  Temple  was  supposed  to  be 
endangered.  Li  2  Mace.  iii.  4,  however,  we  have  a 
"  captain,*'  or  "  governor  of  the  Temple  "  of  the  tribe 
of  Benjamin. 

The  Sadducees.  —  The  higher  members  of  the 
priesthood,  Annas  and  CaiaphM,  were  themselves  of 
this  sect  (chap.  v.  17).  They  had  already  been  fore- 
most in  urging  the  condemnation  of  Christ  in  the 
meetings  of  the  Sanhedrin.  The  shame  of  having  been 
put  to  silence  by  Him  (Matt.  xxii.  34)  added  vindic- 


tiveness  to  the  counsels  of  a  calculating  policy.  Now 
they  found  His  disciples  preaching  the  trutn  which 
they  denied,  and  proclaiming  it  as  attested  by 
the  resurrection  of  Jesus.  Throughout  the  Acts 
the  Saddncees  are  foremost  as  persecutors.  The 
Pharisees  temporise,  like  Gamaliel,  or  profess  them- 
selves believers.  (Comp.  chaps,  v.  34 ;  xv.  5 ; 
xxiii  7.) 

(2)  Being  gprieved. — ^The  verb  is  one  which  ex- 
presses something  like  an  intensity  of  trouble  and 
vexation.     (Comp.  chap.  xvi.  18.) 

Preached  through  Jesus  the  resurreotiozi 
firom  the  dead. — Literally,  preached  in  Jesus — i.e., 
in  this  as  the  crucial  instance  in  which  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead  liad  been  made  manifest.  (Comp.  the  dose 
union  of  "  Jesus  and  the  resurrection  "  in  chap.  xvii.  18.) 

P)  It  was  now  eventide. — The  narrative  started, 
it  will  be  remembered,  from  3  p.m.  (chap.  iii.  1).  The 
"  eventide  "  began  at  6  p.m. 

Put  them  in  hold.— Literally,  in  custody.  In  chap. 
V.  18,  the  word  is  translated  "  prison."  The  old  noun 
survives  in  our  modem  word  **  strong-/M>2d." 

(4)  The  number  of  the  men  was  about  five 
thousand. — ^Better,  became^  or  was  made  up  to,  about 
five  thousand.  It  seems  probable,  though  not  certain, 
that  St.  Luke  meant  this  as  a  stat-emeut  of  the  aggre- 
gate number  of  disciples,  not  of  those  who  were  con- 
verted on  that  day.  As  in  the  narrative  of  the  feeding 
of  the  five  thousand  (Matt.  xiv.  21),  women  and  children 
were  not  included.  The  number  was  probably  ascer- 
tained, as  on  that  occasion,  bv  grouping  those  who 
came  to  baptism  and  to  the  breaking  of  bread  by 
hundreds  and  by  fifties  (Mark  vi.  40).  The  connection 
in  which  the  number  is  given  makes  it  probable  that 
it  represents  those  who,  under  the  influence  of  the 
impression  made  by  the  healing  of  the  cripple  and 
by  St.  Peter's  speech,  attended  the  meetings  of  the 
Cfhurch  that  evening.  The  coincidence  of  the  numbers 
in  the  two  narratives  could  scarcely  fail  to  lead  the 
disciples  to  connect  the  one  with  the  other,  and  to  feel, 
as  they  broke  the  bread  and  blessed  it,  that  they  were 
also  giving  men  the  true  bread  from  heaven. 

(5)  And  it  came  to  pass  on  the  morrow  .  .  .— 
Better,  that  there  were  gathered  together  the  rulers, 
elders,  and  scribes  in  Jerusalem.  The  two  last  words 
are  misplaced  in  the  English  version  bv  being  trans- 
ferred to  the  end  of  the  next  verse.  The  later  MSS. 
give,  however,  unto  Jerusalem.  The  meeting  was 
obviously  summoned,  like  that  of  Matt.  xxvi.  5,  to 
consider  what  course  was  necessary  in  face  of  the  new 
facts  that  had  presented  themselves,  and  was  probably 
the  first  formal  meeting  of  the  Sanhedrin  that  had  been 
held  since  the  trial  of  our  Lord.  On  its  constitution, 
see  Notes  on  Matt.  v.  22;  xxvi.  57;  xxvii.  1.  This 
meeting  would,  of  course,  include  the  Pharisee  section 
of  the  scribes  as  well  as  the  Sadducees. 
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The  Apostles  hrougJd  before 


THE  ACTS,  IV. 


the  Etders  and  Elders. 


(^  and  Annas  the  high  priest,  and  Cai- 
aphas,  and  John^  and  Alexander,  and  as 
many  as  were  of  the  kindred  of  the  high 
priest,  were  gathered  together  at  Jeru- 
salem. <^>  And  when  they  had  set  them 
in  the  midst,  they  asked,  By  what  power, 
or  by  what  name,  have  ye  done  this? 
(«)  Then  Peter,  filled  with  the  Holy 
Ghost,  said  unto  them,  Te  rulers  of  the 


people,  and  elders  of  Israel,  W  if  we 
this  day  be  examined  of  the  good  deed 
done  to  the  impotent  man,  by  what 
means  he  is  made  whole ;  ^^^  be  it 
known  unto  you  all,  and  to  all  the 
people  of  Israel,  that  by  the  name  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Nazareth,  whom  ye  cru- 
cified, whom  God  raised  from  the  dead, 
even  by  him  doth  this  man  stand  here 


(<^)  And  Annas  the  high  priest  .  .  .—These  are 
mentioned  by  themselves  as  representing  the  section  that 
had  probably  conyened  the  meeting,  and  came  in  as  if  to 
dominate  its  proceedings.  The  order  of  the  first  two 
names  is  the  same  as  in  Lnke  iiL  2,  and  as  that  implied 
in  John  xviii.  13,  24.  Annas,  or  Ananns,  had  been 
made  high  priest  by  Qnirinus,  the  Groyernor  of  Syria, 
filled  the  office  a.d.  7 — 15,  and  liyed  to  see  fiye  oi  his 
sons  occupy  it  after  him.  At  this  time,  Joseph  Caiaphas 
¥ras  the  actual  high  priest  (see  Note  on  John  xL  49), 
haying  been  appointed  in  A.D.  17.  He  was  deposed 
A.D.  37.  He  had  married  the  daughter  of  Annas ;  and 
the  latter  seems  to  haye  exercised  a  dominant  influence, 
perhaps,  as  the  Nasi,  the  Prince,  or  President,  of  the 
Sanhedidn,  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  If  he 
presided  on  this  occasion,  it  may  explain  St.  Luke's 
calling  him  "  the  high  priest." 

John. — This  may  haye  been  the  Johanan  ben 
2iaccai,  who  is  reported  by  Jewish  writers  to  liaye  been 
at  the  height  of  his  fame  forty  years  before  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Temple,  and  to  have  been  President  of  the 
Great  Synagogue  after  its  remoyal  to  Jamnia.  The 
identification  is,  at  the  best,  uncertain ;  but  the  story  told 
of  his  death-bed,  in  itself  full  of  ^thos,  becomes,  on 
this  assumption,  singularly  interest  m^.    His  disciples 

asked  him  why  he  wept :  "  O  light  of  Israel 

whence  these  tears  ? "    And  he  replied :  "  If  I  were 

going  to  appear  before  a  king  of  flesh  and  blood, 
e  is  one  who  to-day  is  and  to-morrow  is  in  the 
graye;  if  he  were  wroth  with  mo,  his  wrath  is  not 
eternal;  if  he  were  to  cast  me  into  chains,  those 
chains  are  not  for  ever;  if  he  slay  me,  that  death 
is  not  eternal ;  I  might  soothe  him  with  words  or 
appease  him  with  a  g^t.  But  they  are  about  to  bring 
me  before  the  King  of  kings,  the  Lord,  the  Holy 
and  Blessed  One,  who  liyeth  and  abideth  for  ever. 
And  if  He  is  wroth  with  me.  His  wrath  is  eternal ;  and 
if  He  bind.  His  bonds  are  eternal ;  if  He  slay,  it  is 
eternal  death ;  and  Him  I  cannot  soothe  with  words  or 
appease  with  gifts.  And  besides  all  this,  there  are 
beiore  me  two  paths,  one  to  Paradise  and  the  other  to 
Gehenna,  and  I  know  not  in  which  they  are  about  to 
lead  me.  How  can  I  do  aught  else  but  weep  P  "  (Bah- 
Beracoth,fo\.  28, in  Lightfoot :  Cent-Chorogr.fCha.^.  xy.) 

Alexander.— This  name  has  been  identified  by 
many  scholars  with  Alexander,  the  brother  of  Philo, 
the  Alaharch,  or  macpstrate  of  Alexandria  (Jos.  Ant, 
xyiii.  8,  §  1 ;  xix.  5,  §  1).  There  is,  however,  not  the 
shadow  of  any  eyidence  for  the  identification. 

As  many  as  were  of  the  kindred  of  the  high 
priest. — ^The  same  phrase  is  used  by  Josephus  {Ant. 
xy.  3,  §  1),  and  may  mean  either  those  who  were  per- 
sonaUy  related  by  ties  of  blood  with  the  high  priest  for  the 
time  being,  or  the  heads  of  the  four-and- twenty  courses 
of  priests.  (See  Notes  on  Matt.  ii.  4;  Luke  i.  5.)  All  these 
had  probably  taken  part  in  our  Lord's  condemnation. 

(7)  And  when  they  had  set  them  in  the 
midst. — The   Sanhedrin   sat   in   a   semi- circle :    the 
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president  being  in  the  middle  of  the  arc,  the  accused 
standing  in  the  centre. 

They  asked. — Literally,  were  asking.  They  put 
the  question  repeatedly,  in  many  yarying  forms. 

By  what  power,  or  by  what  name,  have  ye 
done  this  P — Literally,  By  what  hind  of  power,  or 
what  kmd  of  name  /  apparently  in  a  tone  of  contempt. 
They  admit  the  fact  that  the  lame  man  had  been 
made  to  walk,  as  too  patent  to  be  denied.  (Comp. 
yerse  16.)  The  question  implied  a  suspicion  that 
it  was  the  effect  of  magic,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  our 
Lord's  casting  out  deyils,  by  the  power  of  Beelzebub 
(Luke  xi.  15 ;  John  yiii.  48).  There  is  a  touch  of  sconi 
in  the  way  in  which  they  speak  of  the  thing  itself. 
They  will  not  as  yet  call  it  a  "  sign,"  or  "  wonder,"  but 
"  haye  ye  done  this  ?" 

(8)  Then  Peter,  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost.— 
The  tense  implies  an  immediate  sudden  inspiration, 
giying  the  wisdom  and  courage  and  words  which  were 
needed  at  the  time.  The  promises  of  Matt.  x.  19,  20, 
Luke  xxi.  14,  15,  were  abundantly  fulfilled.  The 
coincidence  of  names  in  the  juxtaposition  of  the  repre- 
sentatiyes  of  the  new  and  the  older  Israel  is  striking. 
On  each  side  there  was  a  John;  on  each  a  Cephas, 
or  Caiaphas,  the  two  names  possibly  coming  from  the 
same  root,  or,  at  any  rate,  closely  alike  in  sound. 
A  few  weeks  back  Fetcr  had  quailed  before  the 
soldiers  and  senrants  in  the  high  priest's  palace.  Now 
he  stands  before  the  Sanhedbrin  and  speaks,  in  the 
language  of  respect,  it  is  true,  but  also  in  that  of  un- 
flinching boldness.  We  may,  perhaps,  trace  a  greater 
deference  in  the  langpiage  of  the  Galilean  fisherman, 
"Ye  rulers  of  the  people,"  than  in  the  "Men  and 
brethren  "  of  St.  Paul  (chap,  xxiii.  1,  6),  who  was  more 
familiar  with  the  members  of  the  court,  and  stood  in 
less  awe  of  them. 

(d)  If  we  this  day  be  examined.— The  word  is 
employed  in  its  technical  sense  of  a  judicial  inter- 
rogation, as  in  Luke  xxiii.  14.  It  is  used  by  St.  Luko 
and  St.  Paul  (chap.  xii.  19 ;  xxiy.  8 ;  1  Cor.  ii.  14,  15 ; 
iy.  3,  4),  and  by  them  only,  in  the  New  Testament. 

Of  the  good  deed,— Stnctlj,tJie  act  of  benfficencp. 
There  is  a  manifest  emphasis  on  the  word  as  contrasted 
with  the  contemptuous  "  this  thing "  of  the  question. 
It  meets  us  again  in  1  Tim.  yi.  2. 

By  what  means  he  is  made  whole.— Better, 
this  man.  The  pronoun  assumes  the  presence  of  the 
man  who  had  been  made  able  to  walk.  (Comp.  John 
ix.  15.)  The  yerb,  as  in  our  Lord's  words,  "  Thy  faith 
hath  xnade  thee  whole"  (Mark  x.  52;  Luke  yii.  50),  has 
a  pregnant,  underlying  meaning,  suggesting  the  thought 
of  a  spiritual  as  well  as  bodily  restoration. 

(10)  By  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Nazareth, 
whom  ye  cruoified. — The  boldness  of  the  declara- 
tion was  startling.  He  does  not  shrink  now  from 
confessing  the  Nazarene  as  the  Messiah.  He  presses 
home  the  fact  that,  though  Pilate  had  giyen  the  formal 
sentence,  it  was  they  wno  had  crucified  their  King. 


Peier^s  Defence. 


THE  ACTS,  IV. 


Perplexity  of  the  Rtden, 


before  you  whole.  ^)  This  is  the  stone 
which  was  set  at  nought  of  you  builders,* 
which  is  become  the  head  of  the  comer. 
OT  Neither  is  there  salvation  in  any 
other:  for  there  is  none  other  name 
under  heaven  given  among  men,  where- 
by we  must  be  saved. 

(13)  Now  when  they  saw  the  boldness 
of  Peter  and  John,  and  perceived  that 
they  were  unlearned  and  ignorant  men, 
they  marvelled;  and  they  took  know- 
ledge of  them,  that  they  had  been  with 
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Jesus.  ^*'^  And  beholding  the  man  which 
was  healed  standing  with  them,  they 
could  say  nothing  against  it.  (^^  But 
when  they  had  commanded  them  to  go 
aside  out  of  the  council,  they  conferred 
among  themselves,  <^^>  saying.  What 
shall  we  do  to  these  men?  for  that 
indeed  a  notable  miracle  hath  been 
done  by  them  is  manifest  to  all  them 
that  dwell  in  Jerusalem ;  and  we  cannot 
deny  it.  (^^>  But  that  it  spread  no 
further  among  the  people,  let  us  straitly 


He  proclaims  that  He  has  been  raised  from  the  dead, 
and  b  still  as  a  Power  working  to  heal  as  when  on 
earth. 

(iL)  This  is  the  stone  which  was  set  at  nought 
of  you  builders.  —  Better,  of  you,  the  buUdera, 
The  members  of  the  Council  to  whom  Peter  spoke  had 
heard  those  words  (Ps.  cxviii.  22)  qnoted  and  inter- 
preted before.  (See  Notes  on  Matt.  xxi.  42 — 44.)  Then 
they  had  thought,  in  their  blindness,  that  thev  could 
defy  the  warning.  They,  by  their  calling,  the  builders 
of  the  Church  of  Israel,  did  reject  the  stone  which 
Qod  had  chosen  to  be  the  chief  corner-stone — the  stone 
on  which  the  two  walls  of  Jew  and  Gentile  met  and 
were  bonded  together  (Eph.  ii.  20).  Here  again  the 
Epistles  of  St.  Feter  reproduce  one  of  the  dominant 
thoughts  of  his  speeches  (1  Pet.  ii.  6 — 8),  and  give  it  a 
wider  application.  Thirty  years  after  he  thus  spoke, 
Christ  was  still  to  him  as  "  the  head  of  the  corner." 

Set  at  nought.  —  St.  Peter  does  not  quote  the 
Psalm,  but  alludes  to  it  with  a  free  variation  of  Ian- 
gpiage.  The  word  for  "  set  at  nought "  is  characteristic 
of  St.  Luke  (Luke  xviii.  9;  xxiii.  11)  and  St.  Paul 
(Bom.  xiv.  3,  lO,  et  cd.). 

(12)  Neither  is  there  salvation  in  any  other.— 
Here  the  pregnant  force  of  '*  hath  been  made  whole," 
in  verse  9,  comes  out ;  and  St.  Peter  rises  to  its  highest 
meaning,  and  proclaims  a  salvation,  not  from  disease 
and  infirmity  of  body,  but  from  the  great  disease  of 
sin.  The  Greek  has  the  article  before  "  salvation." 
That  of  which  Peter  spoke  was  the  salvation  which  the 
rulers  professed  to  be  looking  for. 

Given  among  men.— Better,  that  hoe  been  given. 
The  words  must  be  taken  in  the  sense  which  Peter  had 
learnt  to  attach  to  the  thought  of  the  Name  as  the 
symbol  of  personality  and  power.  To  those  to  whom  it 
had  been  made  known,  and  who  had  taken  in  all  that  it 
embodied,  the  Name  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Nazareth  was 
the  one  true  source  of  deliverance  and  salvation. 
Speaking  for  himself  and  the  rulers,  Peter  rightly 
says  that  it  is  the  Name  *'  whereby  we  must  be  saved." 
Where  it  is  not  so  known,  it  rises  to  its  higher  signifi- 
cance as  the  symbol  of  a  divine  energy ;  and  so  we  may 
rightly  say  that  the  heathen  who  obtain  salvation  are 
saved  by  the  Name  of  the  Lord  of  whom  they  have 
never  heard.    (Comp.  1  T^m.  iv.  13.) 

(13)  When  they  saw  the  boldness  of  Peter 
and  John. — John,  so  far  as  we  read,  had  not  spoken, 
bufc  look  and  bearing,  and,  perhaps,  unrecorded  words, 
showed  that  he  too  sliared  Peter's  courage.  That 
''boldness  of  speech"  had  been  characteristic  of  his 
Lord's  teaching  (Mark  viii.  32 ;  John  vii.  13).  It  was 
now  to  be  the  mstinctive  feature  of  that  of  the  disciples : 
here  of  Peter ;  in  chap,  xxviii.  31,  2  Cor.  iii.  12,  vii.  4, 
of  St.  Pau' ;    in  1  Jonn  iv.  17,  v.  14,  of  the  beloved 
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disciple.  It  is,  perhaps,  characteristic  that  the  last  named 
uses  it  not  of  coldness  of  speech  towards  men,  but  of 
confidence  in  approaching  God.  The  Greek  word  for 
*'  when  they  saw  *'  implies  "  considering  "  as  well  as 
beholding ;  that  for  **  perceived "  would  be  better 
expressed  by  having  learnt,  or  having  ascertained.  The 
Greek  verb  implies,  not  direct  perception,  but  the  grasp 
with  which  the  mind  lays  hold  of  a  fact  after  inquiry. 
In  Acts  xzv.  5,  it  is  rightly  translated  "  when  I  found." 

Unlearned  and  ignorant.— The  first  of  the  two 
words  means,  literally,  unlettered.  Looking  to  the  special 
meaning  of  the  'betters"  or  " Scripjtures '*  of  the 
Jews,  from  which  the  scribes  took  their  name  (gram- 
mateis,  from  grammata),  it  would  convey,  as  used  here, 
the  sense  of  "  not  having  been  educated  as  a  scribe, 
not  having  studied  the  Law  and  other  sacred  writing.*' 
It  does  not  occur  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament.  The 
second  word  means  literally,  a  ^private  person,  one 
without  special  office  or  calung,  or  the  culture  which 
they  imply :  what  in  English  might  be  called  a  "  com- 
mon man."  It  appears  again  in  1  Cor.  xiv.  16,  23,  24, 
with  the  same  meaning.  Its  later  history  is  curious 
enough  to  be  worth  noting.  The  Yulgate,  instead  of 
translating  the  Greek  word,  reproduced  it,  with  scarcely 
an  alteration,  as  idiota.  It  thus  passed  into  modem 
European  languages  with  the  idea  of  ignorance  and 
incapacity  closely  attached  to  it,  and  so  acquired  its 
lat^r  sense  of  "  idiot." 

They  took  knowledge  of  them,  that  they  had 
been  with  Jesus. — Better,  they  began  to  recognise. 
The  tense  is  in  the  imperfect,  implying  that  one  after 
another  of  the  rulers  began  to  remember  the  persons 
of  the  two  Apostles  as  they  had  seen  them  witn  their 
Master  in  the  Temple.  These  two,  and  these  two 
alone,  may  have  been  seen  by  many  of  the  Council  on 
that  early  dawn  of  the  day  of  the  Crucifixion  in  the 
court-yard  of  the  high  priest's  palace  (John  xviii.  15). 

iX^)  They  could  say  nothing  against  it.— 
Literally,  they  had  nothing  to  say  against  it. 

(10)  What  shall  we  do  to  these  men  P— The 
question  now  debated  was  clearly  one  that  never  ought 
to  have  been  even  asked.  They  were  sitting  as  a  Court 
of  Justice,  and  should  have  given  their  verdict  for  or 
against  the  accused  according  to  the  evidence.  They 
abandon  that  office,  and  begin  discussing  what  policy 
was  most  expedient.  It  was,  we  may  add,  characteristic 
of  Caiaphas  to  do  so  (John  xt.  49,  50). 

A  notable  miraole.— Litendly,  siqn. 

"We  cannot  deny  it.— The  very  form  of  the  sen- 
tence betrays  the  will,  though  there  is  not  the  power. 

(17)  Let  us  straitly  threaten  them.— The  Greek 
^ves  literally,  let  us  threaten  them  with  threats.  The 
phrase  gives  the  Hebrew  idiom  for  expressing  intensity 
by  reduplication,  as  in  "  blessing  I  will  bless  thee 


The  Apostles  threatened  and  dUmiased.      TILE    ACTS^    IV. 


l^y  give  Glory  to  God. 


threaten  them,  that  they  speak  hence- 
forth to  no  man  in  this  name.  (^^^  And 
they  called  them,  and  commanded  them 
not  to  speak  at  all  nor  teach  in  the 
name  of  Jesus.  <^^  But  Peter  and  John 
answered  and  said  unto  them,  Whether 
it  be  right  in  the  sight  of  God  to  hearken 
unto  you  more  than  unto  God,  judge  ye. 
<**>  For  we  cannot  but  speak  the  things 
which  we  have  seen  and  heard.  (^^^  So 
when  they  had  further  threatened  them, 
they  let  them  go,  finding  nothing  how 
they  might  punish  them,  because  of  the 


people:  for  all  men  glorified  God  for 
that  which  was  done.  <^^  For  the  man 
was  above  forty  years  old,  on  whom  this 
miracle  of  heaung  was  shewed. 

^>  And  being  let  go,  they  went  to 
their  own  company,  and  reported  all 
that  the  chief  priests  and  elders  had 
said  unto  them.  <^^  And  when  they 
heard  that,  they  lifted  up  their  voice  to 
God  with  one  accord,  and  said,  Lord, 
thou  art  God,  which  hast  made  heaven, 
and  earth,  and  the  sea,  and  all  that  in 
them  is :  (**>  who  by  the  mouth  of  thy 


(Gren.  xxiL  17), **  dying  thou  shalt  die" (Gren.  ii.  17,  marg.), 
and,  as  far  as  it  goes,  indicates  that  St.  Luke  translated 
from  a  report  of  the  speech  which  Caiaphas  had  de- 
livered in  Aramaic.  It  is  a  perfectly  possible  alternative 
that  the  l^^h  Priest,  speaking  in  Greek,  reproduced, 
as  the  TiXX.  often  does,  the  old  Hebrew  f ormida. 

(^)  Not  to  speak  at  all.— The  Greek  is  even  more 
forcible :  abaohUely  not  to  utter  .  •  .  The  very  name  of 
Jesos  was  not  to  pass  their  lips. 

(1^  Whether  it  be  right  in  the  sight  of 
God  .  •  .—The  words  assert  the  right  of  conscience, 
recognising  a  divine  authority,  to  resist  a  human  autho- 
rity which  opposes  it.  In  theory,  as  the  appeal  "  juds^ 
ye "  showed  even  then,  the  right  so  claimed  is  of  the 
nature  of  an  axiom.  In  practice,  the  difficulty  rises  in 
the  question.  Is  there  tne  divine  authority  which  is 
claimed  ?  And  the  only  practical  answer  is  to  be  found 
in  the  rule,  that  men  wno  believe  they  have  the  autho- 
rity are  bound  to  act  as  if  they  had  it.  If  the  Lord 
Qod.  hath  spoken  to  them,  they  can  but  prophesy  (Amos 
lii.  8).  In  cases  such  as  this,  where  the  question  is 
one  of  witness  to  facts,  they  must  not  tamper  with  the 
truth,  if  they  believe  themselves  commissioned  byGod 
to  declare  the  facts,  for  fear  of  offending  men.  When 
they  pass  from  facts  to  doctrines  inferred  from  facts, 
from  doctrines  to  opinions,  from  opinions  to  conjectures, 
the  duty  of  not  saying  that  which  they  do  not  believe 
remains  the  same,  but  there  is  not  the  same  obligation 
to  proclaim  what  they  thus  hold  in  various  stages  of 
assent  There  may  be  cases  in  which  reticence  is  right 
as  weU  as  politic.  And  even  in  regard  to  facts,  the 
publication — as  law  recognises  in  relation  to  libels — 
must  not  be  gratuitous.  There  must  be  an  adequate 
authority,  or  an  adequate  reason  for  disobedience  to 
the  human  authority,  which  is  binding  until  it  is  super- 
seded by  that  which  is  higher  than  itself.  And  the 
onu9  probandi  rests  on  the  man  who  asserts  the  higher 
authority.  Intensity  of  conviction  may  be  enough  for 
himseLfy  but  it  cannot  be  expected  that  it  will  be  so  for 
others.  In  the  absence  of  signs  and  wonders  the  ques- 
tion must  be  discussed  on  the  wide  ground  of  Reason 
and  of  Conscience,  and  the  man  who  refuses  to  enter 
into  debate  on  that  ground  because  he  is  certain  he  is 
wht  is  ip80  facto  convicted  of  an  almost  insane  egotism. 
The  worcls  have  clearly  no  bearing  on  the  "  froward  re- 
tention "  of  a  custom  which  Gk>d  has  not  enjoined  and 
a  lawful  authority  has  forbidden. 

(m  YTe  cannot  but  speak  .  .  .—The  pronoun  is 
emphatic :  "  we,  for  our  part "...  The  c^uestion  at 
issue  was  one  of  bearing  witness,  and  that  witness  they 
had  received  a  special  command  to  bear  (chap.  i.  8). 

(^)  All  men  glorified  Gk>d  .  .  .—The  tense  im- 
plies continued  action.    It  is  specially  characteristic  of 


St.  Luke  thus  to  note  the  impression  made  upon  the 
people  by  signs  and  wonders  ( Liuke  ii.  20 ;  iv.  15 ;  and 
in  seven  other  passages). 

(2^)  The  man  was  above  forty  years  old.— 
This  precision  in  noting  the  duration  of  disease  or  in- 
firmity is  again  characteristic  of  the  writer.  Gomp.  the 
case  of  the  woman  with  an  issue  of  blood  (Luke  viii.  43) ; 
of  ^neas  (chap.  ix.  33);  of  the  cripple  at  Lystra 
(chap.  xiv.  8). 

(23)  They  went  to  their  own  company.— Lite- 
rally, their  own  people.  The  statement  implies  a  recog- 
nised place  of  meeting,  where  the  members  of  the  new 
society  met  at  fixed  times. 

All  that  the  chief  priests.— The  word  is  proba- 
bly used  in  its  more  extended  meaning,  as  including,  not 
onlv  Annas  and  Caiaphas,  but  the  heads  of  the  f our- 
and-twenty  courses  (see  Note  on  Matt.  ii.  4),  and 
others  who  were  members  of  the  Sanhedrin. 

{24)  They  lifted  up  their  voice  to  Gk>d  with 
one  accord. — The  phrase  seems  to  imply  an  intona- 
tion, or  chant,  different  from  that  of  common  speech 
(chap.  xiv.  11 ;  xxii.  22).  The  joint  utterance  described 
may  be  conceived  as  the  result  either  (1)  of  a  direct 
inspiration,  suggesting  the  same  words  to  all  who  were 

E resent ;  (2)  of  the  people  following  St.  Peter,  clause 
y  clause;  (3)  of  the  hymn  being  already  familiar  to 
the  disciples.  On  the  whole,  (2)  seems  the  most  probable, 
the  special  fitness  of  the  hymn  for  the  occasion  being 
against  (3),  and  (1)  involving  a  miracle  of  so  startling  a 
nature  iiiat  we  can  hardly  iake  it  for  gpranted  without 
a  more  definite  statement.  The  recurrence  of  St. 
Luke's  favourite  phrase  (see  Note  on  chap.  i.  14) 
should  not  be  passed  over. 

Lord.— The  Greek  word  is  not  the  common  one  for 
Lord  {KyrioeX  but  Despotes,  the  absolute  Master  of  the 
Universe.  It  is  a  coincidence  worth  noting  that,  though 
but  seldom  used  of  God  in  the  New  Testament,  it  occurs 
again,  as  used  by  the  two  Apostles  who  take  part  in  it,  as 
in  2  Pet.  ii.  1,  and  Rev.  vi.  10.  (See  Note  on  Luke  ii.  29.) 
In  the  Greek  version  of  the  Old  Testament  it  is  found 
applied  to  tiie  Angel  of  Jehovah  in  Josh.  v.  14,  and  to 
Jenovah  Himself  m  Prov.  xxix.  25.  The  hymn  has  the 
special  interest  of  being  the  earliest  recorded  utt<erance 
of  the  praises  of  the  Cnristian  Church.  As  such,  it  is 
significant  that  it  begins,  as  so  many  of  the  Psalms 
begin,  with  setting  forth  the  glorv  of  Grod  as  the 
Creator,  and  rises  from  that  to  uie  higher  redemptive 
work.  More  strict,  "  the  heaven,  the  earth,  and  the 
sea,"  each  region  of  creation  being  contemplated  in  its 
distinctness. 

(^)  Who  by  the  mouth  of  thy  servant  David 
•  .  •  . — The  older  MSS.  present  many  variations  of  the 
text.     It  probably  stooa  originally  somewhat  in  this 
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Prayer  of  Uie  Apostles. 


THE    ACTS,    IV.  TluiyareJiUed  with  the  Holy  Ghost 


servant  David  hast  said.  Why  did  the 
heathen  rage/  and  the  people  imagine 
vain  things  P  ^^^  The  kings  of  the  earth 
stood  up,  and  the  rulers  were  gathered 
together  against  the  Lord,  and  a.gainst 
his  Christ.  ^^^  For  of  a  truth  against 
thy  holy  child  Jesus,  whom  thou  hast 
anointed,  both  Herod,  and  Pontius 
Pilate,  with  the  Gentiles,  and  the 
people  of  Israel,  were  gathered  together, 
<^>  for  to  do  whatsoever  thy  hand  and 
thy  counsel  determined  before  to  be 
done.  <^^  And  now.  Lord,  behold  their 
threatenings :  and  grant  unto  thy  ser- 


a  Pt.  S.  U 


vants,  that  with  all  boldness  they  may 
speak  thy  word,  <*^^  by  stretching  forth 
thine  hand  to  heal ;  and  that  signs  and 
wonders  may  be  done  by  the  name  of 
thy  holy  child  Jesus. 

(31)  And  when  they  had  prayed,  the 
place  was  shaken  where  they  were  as- 
sembled together;  and  they  were  all 
filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  they 
spake  the  word  of  God  with  boldness. 
(3=2)  And  the  multitude  of  them  that  be- 
lieved were  of  one  heart  and  of  one  soul: 
neither  said  any  of  them  that  ought  of 
the  things  which  he  possessed  was  his 


form :  '*  Who  through  the  Holy  Ghost,  by  the  month  of 
David  otur  father,  thy  servant,"  and  was  simplified  by 
later  copyist?.  In  the  citation  from  Ps.  ii.  we  have 
another  lesson  from  the  Apostles*  school  of  prophetic 
interpretation.  The  Psalm  is  not  cited  in  the  Grospels. 
Here  what  seems  to  us  the  most  striking  verse  (verse  7) 
of  it  is  passed  over,  and  it  does  not  appear  as  referred 
to  Christ  till  we  find  it  in  Heb.  L  5 ;  v.  5. 

Why  did  the  heathen  rage,  and  the  people 
imagine  .  .  .  P — Neither  nonn  has  the  article  in  the 
Greek  or  in  the  Hebrew.  Why  did  nations  rage  and 
peoples  imagine  .  .  ,  1  The  word  for  "rage"  is 
primarily  applied  to  animal  ferocity,  especially  to  that 
of  untamed  horses. 

(26)  And  against  his  Christ. —The  question 
whether   the    word  *' Christ"  should    be   used  as  a 

E roper  name,  or  translated,  is  commonly  answered 
y  accepting  the  former  alternative.  Here,  perhaps, 
to  maintain  the  connection  with  the  Psalm  and  with 
the  verb  in  the  next  verse,  it  would  be  better  to  say, 
"against  His  Anointed."  The  "Lord"  stands,  of 
course,  for  the  Supreme  Deity  of  the  Father. 

(27)  Of  a  truth  .  .  .  .—Many  of  the  better  MSS. 
add  the  words  "  in  this  city." 

Against  thy  holy  child  Jesus.— Better,  as 
before.  Servant.  (See  Notes  on  chap.  iii.  13, 36.)  The 
word  is  the  same  as  that  used  of  David  in  verse  25. 

Both  Herod,  and  Pontius  Pilato.— The  narrative 
of  Herod*8  share  in  the  proceedings  connected  with  the 
Passion  is,  it  will  be  remembered,  found  only  in  Luke 
xxiii.  8 — 12.  So  far  as  the  hymn  here  recorded  may  be 
considered  as  an  independent  evidence,  the  two  present 
an  undesigned  coinciaence. 

With  the  Gtontiles,  and  the  people  of  Israel. 
— Even  here  the  nouns  are,  in  the  Greek,  without  an 
article.  The  "peoples"  (the  Greek  noun  is  plural) 
are  rightlv  defined,  looking  to  the  use  of  the  Hebrew 
word,  as  tnose  of  Israel. 

(28)  To  do  whatsoever  thy  hand  .  .  .  .—The 
great  problem  of  the  relation  of  the  divine  purpose 
to  man's  free  agency  is  stated  (as  before  in  cnaps.  i. 
16;  ii.  23),  without  anv  attempt  at  a  philosomiical 
solution.  No  such  solution  is  indeed  possible.  If  we 
admit  a  Divine  Will  at  all,  manifesting  itself  in 
the  government  of  the  world,  in  the  education  of  man- 
kind, in  the  salvation  of  individual  souls,  we  must 
follow  the  example  of  the  Apostle,  and  hold  both 
the  facts  of  which  consciousness  and  experience  bear 
their  witness,  without  seeking  for  a  logical  formula  of 
reconciliation.  In  everv  fact  of  history,  no  less  than  in 
the  great  fact  of  which  St.  Peter  speaks,  the  will  of 
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each  agent  is  free,  and  he  stands  or  falls  by  the  part  he 
has  tucen  in  it;  and  yet  the  outcome  of  the  whole 
works  out  some  law  of  evolution,  some  "increasing 
purpose,"  which  we  recognise  as  we  look  back  on 
the  course  of  the  events,  the  actors  in  which  were 
impelled  by  their  own  base  or  noble  aims,  their  self- 
interest  or  their  self-devotion.  As  each  man  looks 
back  on  his  own  life  he  traces  a  sequence  visiting 
him  with  a  righteous  retribution,  and  leading  him, 
whether  he  obeyed  the  call,  or  resisted  it,  to  a  higher 
life,  an  education  no  less  than  a  probation.  "  Man 
proposes,  God  disposes."  "Gh>d  works  in  us,  there- 
fore we  must  work."  Aphorisms  such  as  these  are  the 
nearest  approximation  we  can  make  to  a  practical, 
though  not  a  theoretical,  solution  of  the  ^^reat  mystery. 
(^)  And  now,  Iiord,  behold  their  threaten- 
ings.— The  context  shows  that  the  prayer  of  the 
Church  is  addressed  to  the  Father.  The  Apostles, 
who  had  shown  **  boldness  of  speech  "  (verse  13),  pray, 
as  conscious  of  their  natural  weakness,  for  a  yet  further 
bestowal  of  that  gift,  as  being  now  more  than  ever 
needed,  both  for  themselves  and  the  whole  community. 

(30)  By  Btretohing  forth  thine  hand  to  heal.— 
There  seems  something  like  an  intentional  assonance 
in  the  Greek  words  which  St.  Luke  uses — iasis  (heal- 
ing) and  Jesus  (pronounced  lesus) — as  though  he  would 
indicate  that  the  very  name  of  Jesus  witnessed  to  His 
being  the  great  Healer.  A  like  instance  of  the  nomm 
ei  omen  idea  is  found  in  the  identification  by  Tertullian 
(Apol.  c.  3)  of  Christos  and  Chrestos  (good,  or  gracious), 
of  which  we  have,  perhaps,  a  foreshadowing  in  1  Pet 
ii.  3.     (Comp.  also  chap.  ix.  34.) 

Thy  holy  child  Jesus.— Better,  as  before,  Serrani 
(See  Note  on  chap.  iii.  13.) 

(31)  The  place  was  shaken  .  .  .  .—The  impres- 
sion on  the  senses  was  so  far  a  renewal  of  the  wonder 
of  the  Dav  of  Pentecost,  but  in  this  instance  without 
the  sign  of  the  tongues  of  fire,  which  were  the  symbols 
of  a  gift  imparted  once  for  all,  and,  perhaps  also, 
without  the  special  marvel  of  the  utterance  of  the 
tongues.  The  disciples  felt  the  power  of  the  Spirit, 
the  evidence  of  sense  confirming  tnat  of  inward,  spiri- 
tual consciousness,  and  it  came  in  the  form  for  wnidi 
they  had  made  a  special  supplication,  the  power  to 
speak  with  boldness  the  wora  which  they  were  com- 
missioned to  speak. 

(32)  And  the  multitude  of  them  that  be« 
lieved. — Literally,  And  the  heart  and  the  soul  of  the 
multitude  of  those  that  believed  were  one.  Of  the  two 
words  used  to  describe  the  unity  of  the  Church, 
"  heart "  represented,  as  in  Hebrew  usage,  rather  the 


A  Community  of  Goods 


THE  ACTS,  IV. 


inatUtUed  in  the  Church, 


own ;  but  they  had  all  things  common. 
(83)  And  with  great  power  gave  the 
apostles  witness  of  the  resurrection  of 
the  Lord  Jesus :  and  great  grace  was 
upon  them  all.  (^^  Neither  was  there 
any  among  them  that  lacked:  for  as 
many  as  were  possessors  of  lands  or 
houses  sold  them,  and  brought  the 
prices  of  the  things  that  were   sold, 


(35)  and  laid  them  down  at  the  apostles' 
feet:  and  distribution  was  made  unto 
every  man  according  as  he  had  need. 
(3«)  And  Joses,  who  oy  the  apostles  was 
surnamed  Barnabas,  (which  is,  being 
interpreted.  The  son  of  consolation,)  a 
Levite,  and  of  the  country  of  Cyprus, 
i^)  having  land,  sold  it,  and  brought  the 
money,  and  laid  it  at  the  apostles^  feet. 


intellectnAl  side  of  character  (Mark  ii.  6, 8  ;  xi.  23 ;  Lake 
ii.  35 ;  iii.  15 ;  vi.  45,  et  a/.)>  ftnd  "  soul,"  the  emotional 
(Luke  ii.  35 ;  xii.  22 ;  John  zii  27,  et  al.).  As  with 
most  like  words,  however,  they  often  overlap  each 
other,  and  are  used  together  to  express  the  totality  of 
character  without  minute  analysis.  The  description 
stands  parallel  with  that  of  chap.  ii.  42 — 47,  as  though 
the  historian  delighted  to  dwell  on  the  continuance,  as 
long  as  it  Listed,  of  that  ideal  of  a  common  life  of 
equality  and  fraternity  after  which  philosophers  had 
yearned,  in  which  the  rights  of  property,  tnongh  not 
abolished,  were,  by  the  spontaneous  action  of  its 
owners,  made  sub-servient  to  the  law  of  love,  and 
benevolence  was  free  and  full,  without  the  *' nicely 
calculated  less  or  more"  of  a  later  and  less  happy 
time.  The  very  form  of  expression  implies  that  the 
community  of  goods  was  not  compulsory.  The  goods 
still  belonged  to  men,  but  they  dia  not  speak  of  tnem 
as  their  own.  They  had  learned,  as  from  our  Lord's 
teaching  (Luke  xvi.  10 — 14),  to  think  of  themselves, 
not  as  possessors,  but  as  stewards. 

(S3)  With  great  power  gave  the  apostles 
witness. — The  Greek  verb  imjplies  the  idea  of  paying 
or  rendering  what  was  due,  as  m  Matt.  xxii.  11.  They 
were  doing  that  which  they  were  bound  to  do. 

Great  grace  was  upon  them.— The  words  may 
stand  parallel  with  Luke  ii.  40  as  meaning  that  the 
grace  A  God  was  bestowed  upon  the  disciples  in  full 
measure,  or  with  chap.  ii.  47  as  stating  that  the  favour 
of  the  people  towards  them  still  continued.  There  are 
no  sumcient  dcita  for  deciding  the  question,  and  it 
must  be  left  open.  The  English  versions  all  give 
"grace,*'  as  if  accepting  the  highest  meaning,  as  do 
most  commentators. 

(s^>  Neither  was  there  any  among  them  that 
lacked. — Better,  perhaps,  any  one  in  need. 

Sold  them,  and  brought  the  prices.— Both  words 
impiv  continuous  and  repeated  action.  It  is  possible  that 
besides  the  strong  impulse  of  love,  they  were  impressed, 
by  their  Lord's  warnings  of  wars  and  coming  troubles, 
with  the  instability  of  earthly  possessions.  Landed 
property  in  Palestine  was  likely  to  be  a  source  of 
anxiety  rather  than  profit.  As  Jeremiah  had  shown 
his  faith  in  the  future  restoration  of  his  people  by  pur- 
chasing the  field  at  Anathoth  (Jer.  xxxii.  6 — 15),  so 
there  was,  in  this  sale  of  their  estates,  a  proof  of  faith 
in  the  future  desolation  which  their  Master  had  fore- 
told (Matt.  xxiv.  16—21). 

<35)  And  laid  them  down  at  the  apostles' 
feet. — ^The  words  are  a  vivid  picture  of  one  phase  of 
Eastern  life.  When  gifts  or  offerings  are  made  to  a 
king,  or  priest,  or  tether,  they  are  not  placed  in  his 
hands,  but  at  his  feet.  The  Ax>ostles  sat,  it  would 
seem,  in  conclave,  on  their  twelve  seats,  as  in  the  figu- 
rative promise  of  Matt.  xix.  28,  and  the  vision  of  Bev. 
iv.  4. 

(36)  And  Joses,  who  by  the  apostles  was  sur- 
named Barnabas.— The  better  MSS.  give  the  name 


as  Joseph.    It  is  possible,  as  Rabbinic  writers  often 

?:ive  Joae  for  Joseph,  that  both  were  but  different 
orms,  like  Simon  and  Simeon,  of  the  same  name.  The 
lat-er  friendship  between  the  Levite  of  Cyprus  and  St. 
Paul  makes  it  probable  that  there  had  been  some 
previous  companionship  fsee  Notes  on  chaps,  ix.  27, 
xi.  25),  and  it  may  well  nave  been  that  he  was  sent 
from  Cyprus  to  receive  his  education  in  the  famous 
schools  01  Tarsus,  or  practised  ivith  Saul  in  earJy  life 
the  craft  of  tent-making,  for  which  Tarsus  was  famous, 
and  in  which  they  were  afterwards  fellow-labourers 
(1  Cor.  ix.  6).  As  a  Levite  he  had  probably  taken  his 
place  in  the  ministries  of  the  Temple,  and  may,  there- 
fore, have  been  among  our  Lord's  actual  hearers.  His 
relation  Mary,  the  mother  of  John  surnamed  Marcus, 
was,  we  know,  living  at  Jerusalem.  (See  Note  on  chap, 
xii.  12  ;  Col.  iv.  10.)  A  tradition,  as  early  as  Clement 
of  Alexandria  {Strom,  ii.  §  116),  makes  him  one  of 
the  Seventy,  and  this  agrees  with  the  prophetic 
character  which  we  have  seen  reason  to  think  of 
as  attaching  to  that  body.  (See  Note  on  Luke  x.  1.) 
The  new  name  which  the  Apostles  gave  him,  literally, 
if  we  look  to  its  Hebrew  etymology.  The  son  of 
prophecy,  or,  taking  St.  Luke's  translation,  Hie  son  of 
counsel t  implies  the  possession  of  a  special  gift  of 
persuasive  utterance,  in  which  the  Apostles  recognised 
the  work  of  the  Spirit.  The  Paraclete  had  endowed 
him  with  the  gift  of  paracleeis,  in  the  sense  in  which 
that  word  included  counsel,  comfort,  admonition,  appli- 
cation of  divine  truth  to  the  spiritual  necessities  of 
men.  (See  Excursus  0.  on  8t.  Jonn*s  OospeL)  In  chap, 
xi.  23,  we  find  him  exhorting  the  Gentile  converts  at 
Antioch,  the  verb  being  that  from  which  paraclesis  is 
derived.  He  was,  i.e.,  conspicuous  for  the  gift  of 
prophecy  as  that  gift  is  described  in  1  Cor.  xiv.  3. 
The  several  stages  in  his  life  come  before  us  later. 
An  Epistle  bearing  his  name,  and  recognised  as  his 
by  Clement  of  Alexandria  and  Origen,  is  still  extant, 
but  its  authenticity  is,  to  say  the  least,  questionable. 
It  consists  mainly  of  allegorical  inteipretations  of  Old 
Testament  narratives.  Some  critics  have  assigned  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  to  his  authorship,  as  the 
expounder  of  St.  Paul's  thoughts.  It  shoula  be  noted 
that  a  little  further  on  his  kinswoman  Mary's  house  is 
the  chief  meeting-place  of  the  Church  of  Jerusalem 
(chap.  xii.  12),  ana  that  her  son  John,  surnamed  Mark, 
is  mentioned  by  St.  Peter  ("  Marcus  my  son,"  1  Pet. 
V.  13)  in  words  which  make  it  almost  certain  that  he 
was  converted  by  that  Apostle. 

(87)  Having  land,  sold  it.— Better,  perhaps,  having 
a  farm.  (See  Notes  on  Mark  v.  14 ;  vi.  3t),  56.)  In 
the  original  polity  of  Israel  the  Levites  had  cities  and 
land  in  common,  but  no  private  property  (Num.  xviii. 
20,  21 ;  Deut.  x.  8,  9,  et  al),  and  depended  for  their 
support  upon  the  tithes  paid  by  the  people.  The  ease 
of  Jeremiah,  however  (Jer.  xxxii.  7 — 12),  shows  that 
there  was  nothing  to  hinder  priest  or  Levite  from  be- 
coming the  possessor  of  land  by  purchase  or  inheritanoa 
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and  Sapphira, 


CHAPTER  v.— <i)  But  a  certain  man 
named  Ananias,  with  Sapphira  Ids  wife, 
sold  a  possession,  (^>  and  kept  back  part 
of  the  price,  his  wife  also  being  privy  to 
ity  and  brought  a  certain  part,  and  laid 
it  at  the  apostles*  feet.  ^^^  But  Peter 
said,  Ananias,  why  hath   Satan  filled 


A.D.  88. 
1  Off  to  deeetvo. 


thine  heart  to  lie  to  ^  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  to  keep  back  part  of  the  price  of 
the  land?  <*^  Whiles  it  remained,  was 
it  not  thine  own?  and  afber  it  was  sold, 
was  it  not  in  thine  own  power?  why 
hast  thou  conceived  this  thing  in  thine 
heart  ?  thou  hast  not  Hed  unto  men,  but 


The  position  of  Bamabas*s  sister  Mary  shows  that  she, 
also,  was  wealthy,  and,  thongh  she  did  not  sell  her  house, 
she,  too,  did  not  call  it  her  own,  but  gave  it  up  for  the 
public  use  of  the  community.  The  self -chosen  poverty 
of  Barnabas  led  him  afterwards  to  act  as  St.  Paul  did 
in  working  for  his  livelihood  (1  Cor.  ix.  6).  It  will  not 
be  out  of  place  on  this  first  mention  of  the  name  of  a 
new  disciiue  to  note  a  few  others  whose  membership  of 
the  Church  dated  probably  from  this  period ;  Mnason, 
the  *'old  disciple"  of  cliap.  xxi.  16,  of  Cvprus,  and 
probably,  therelore,  a  f riena  of  Barnabas ;  Andronicus 
and  Junia  (or,  more  probably,  Juniae,  as  a  man's 
name),  in  some  sense  kinsmen  of  St.  Paul,  who 
were  "  in  Christ "  before  him  (Bom.  xvi  7),  and  whom 
we  find  afterwards  at  Rome ;  the  seven  who  in  chap, 
vi  5  are  prominent  enough  to  be  chosen  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Hellenistic  members  of  the  Church ; 
Agabus  (chap.  zi.  28),  Judas,  and  Silas  (chap.  xv.  32). 
The  l&t  three,  however,  as  being  "prophets,"  may 
have  been  among  the  number  of  the  Serenty;  ana, 
possibly,  if  we  follow  a  fairly  early  tradition,  Stephen 
and  Philip  among  the  Seven.  (See  Note  on  Luke  x.  1.) 
We  again  note  the  absence  of  any  measure  of  the 
interval  between  the  events  of  this  chapter  and  the 
history  that  follows.  The  picture  of  the  peaceful  ex- 
pansion of  the  Church's  life  implies,  probably,  as  in 
chap.  \L  41 — 17,  one  of  several  months. 

V. 

(1*  2)  A  certain  man  named  Ananias.— The  name 
meets  us  again  as  belonging  to  the  high  priest  in  chap, 
xxiii.  2,  and  was  the  Greek  form  of  the  Hebrew 
Hananiah.  It  had  the  same  significance  as  John,  or 
Johanan, "  The  Lord  be  gracious."  "  Sapphira,"  is  either 
connected  with  the  *^  sapphire,"  as  a  precious  stone,  or 
from  a  Hebrew  word  signifying  **  beautiful '*  or 
**  pleasant."  The  whole  history  must  be  read  in  con- 
nection with  the  act  of  Barnabas.  He,  it  seemed,  had 
gained  praise  and  power  by  his  self-sacrifice.  Ananias 
tnought  that  he  could  get  at  the  same  result  more 
cheaply.  The  act  shows  a  strange  mingling  of  dis- 
cordant elements.  Zeal  and  faith  of  some  sort  had  led 
him  to  profess  himself  a  believer.  Ambition  was  strong 
enough  to  win  a  partial  victory  over  avarice ;  avarice 
was  strong  enough  to  triumph  over  truth.  The  impulse 
to  sell  came  from  the  Spirit  of  Gt)d ;  it  vras  counteracted 
by  the  spirit  of  evil,  and  the  resulting  sin  was  therefore 
worse  than  that  of  one  who  lived  alto^ther  in  the  lower, 
commoner  forms  of  oovetousness.  It  was  an  attempt 
to  serve  Gk)d  and  mammon ;  to  gain  the  reputation  of 
a  saint,  without  the  reality  of  holiness.  The  sin 
of  Ananias  is,  in  some  aspects,  like  that  of  Gehazi 
(2  Kings  V.  20—27),  but  it  was  against  greater  light 
and  intensified  by  a  more  profound  hvpocrisy,  and  it 
was  therefore  visited  by  a  more  terrible  chastisement. 
"We  may  well  trace  in  the  earnestness  with  which  St. 
James  warns  men  against  the  peril  of  the  "double 
mind  " — Le.,  the  heart  divided  between  the  world  and 
God  (Jas.  i  8;  iv.  8) — the  impression  made  on  him 
by  such  a  history  as  this. 


(2)  And  kept  baok  part  of  the  price.— The 
mere  act  of  keeping  back  would  not  in  itself  have  been 
sinful.    The  money  was  his  own,  to  g^ve  the  whole  or 

Sart  (verse  4).  But  the  formal  act,  apparently  repro- 
udng  that  of  Barnabas,  was  an  acted  lie.  The  part  was 
ofEerM  as  if  it  were  the  whole.  The  word  for  "  kept 
back "  is  rendered  ''  purloining  "  in  Titos  ii.  10,  and 
always  carried  with  it  the  idea  of  stealthy  and  dishonest 
appropriation.  It  is  used  in  the  LXX.  of  Josh.  vii.  1, 
as  describing  the  sin  of  Achan. 

(3)  Why  hath  Satan  filled  thine  heart?— The 
narrative  is  obviously  intended  to  leave  the  impression 
that  St.  Peter's  knowledge  of  the  fact  came  from  a 
supernatural  insight.  He  nad  that  prophetic  gift  which 
gave  him  insight  into  the  hearts  ox  men,  and  through 
this  outward  show  of  generous  devotion  he  read  tne 
baseness  and  the  lie.  Aind  that  evil  he  traced  to  its 
fountain-head.  Like  the  sin  of  Judas  (John  xiii.  2, 27), 
it  had  in  it  a  malignant  subtlety  of  evil,  which  implied 
the  perversion  of  conscience  and  will  just  at  the 
moment  when  they  seemed  to  be,  and,  it  may  be,  actually 
were,  on  the  point  of  attaining  a  higher  perfection  than 
before.  The  question  ''why"  implies  that  resistance 
to  the  temptation  had  been  possible.  Had  he  resisted 
the  Tempter,  he  would  have  fled  from  him  (Jas.  iv.  7). 

To  lie  to  the  Holy  Ghost. — The  words 
admit  of  two  tenable  interpretations.  Ananias  may  be 
said  to  *'have  lied  unto  the  Holj  Ghost,"  either  (1)  as 
lying  against  Him  who  dwelt  m  the  Apostles  whom 
he  was  seeking  to  deceive ;  or  (2)  as  against  Him 
who  was  the  Searcher  of  the  secrets  oi  all  hearts, 
his  own  included,  and  who  was  *' grieved''  (Eph. 
iv.  31)  by  this  resbtance  in  one  who  had  been  called 
to  a  higher  life.  The  apparent  parallelism  of  the 
clause  in  verse  4  is  in  favour  of  (1);  but  there  is  in 
the  Greek  a  distinction,  obviously  made  deliberately, 
between  the  structure  of  the  verb  in  the  two  sentences. 
Here  it  is  used  with  the  accusative  of  the  direct  object, 
so  that  the  meaning  is  "  to  cheat  or  deceive  the  Holy 
Spirit;"  there  with  the  dative,  **  to  speak  a  lie,  not  to 
men,  but  to  Grod ; "  and  this  ^ves  a  sense  which  is  at 
least  compatible  with  (2).  The  special  intensity  of 
the  sin  consisted  in  its  being  against  the  light  and 
knowledge  with  which  the  human  spirit  had  beien  illu- 
mined by  the  divine.  The  circumstance  that  it  was 
also  an  attempt  to  deceive  those  in  whom  that  Spirit 
dwelt  in  the  redness  of  its  power  comes  in  afterwards 
as  a  secondary  aggravation. 

(4)  Whiles  it  remained  .  .  .—Fresh  circumstances 
are  pressed  home,  as  depriving  the  act  of  every  possible 
excuse.  Ananias  had  not  b^n  bound  by  any  rule  of 
the  Church  to  such  a  gift.  At  every  stage  he  was  free 
to  act  as  he  thought  best ;  and  had  he  brought  part  as 
part,  or  even  brought  nothing,  he  would  have  been  free 
from  any  special  olame.  As  it  was.  the  attempt  to 
obtain  the  reputation  of  saintliuess  without  the  reality 
of  sacrifice,  involved  him  in  the  g^ilt  at  once  of  sacri- 
lege, though  there  had  been  no  formal  consecration, 
and  of  perjury,  thongh  there  had  been  no  formnlated 
oath. 
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/all  down  dead. 


nnto  God.  (*^  And  Ananias  hearing 
these  words  fell  down,  and  gave  up  the 
ghost :  and  g^eat  fear  came  on  all  them 
that  heard  these  things.  ^^^  And  the 
young  men  arose,  wound  him  up,  and 
carried  him  out,  and  buried  him. 
<7)  And  it  was  about  the  space  of  three 
hours  after,  when  his  wife,  not  knowing 
what  was  done,  came  in.  ^®i  And  Peter 
answered  unto  her.  Tell  me  whether  ye 
sold  the  land  for  so  much?  And  she 
said,  Tea,  for  so  much.     <^^  Then  Peter 


said  unto  her,  How  is  it  that  ye  have 
agreed  together  to  tempt  the  Spirit  of 
the  Lord?  behold,  the  feet  of  them 
which  have  buried  thy  husband  are  at 
the  door,  and  shall  carry  thee  out. 
(10)  Then  fell  she  down  straightway  at 
his  feet,  and  yielded  up  the  ghost :  and 
the  young  men  came  in,  and  found  her 
dead,  and,  carrying  her  forth,  buried 
her  by  her  husband.  ^^^^  And  great  fear 
came  upon  all  the  church,  and  upon  as 
many  as  heard  these  things. 


Thou  hast  not  lied  unto  men,  but  unto 
Gkxl. — The  parallelism  between  this  aud  "  lying  to  the 
Holv  Ghost*'  in  verse  3  has  often  been  osed,  and  per- 
fectly legitimate]^,  as  a  proof  that  while  the  Apostles 
thought  of  the  Spirit  as  sent  by  the  Father,  and  there- 
fore aistinct  in  His  personalitv,  they  yet  did  not  shrii^ 
from  speaUng  of  Him  as  God,  and  so  identifying  Him 
with  the  Divine  Essential  Being. 

<^)  Ananiaa  hearing  these  words  fell  down.— 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  St.  Peter's  words,  while  they  press 
home  the  intensity  of  the  guilt,  do  not  contam  any 
formal  sentence.  In  such  a  case  we  may  rightly  trace 
that  nnion  of  natural  causation  and  divine  purpose  which 
we  express  in  the  familiar  phrase  that  speaks  of  "  the 
visitation  of  God''  as  a  cause  of  death.  The  shame 
and  agony  of  detection,  the  horror  of  conscience  not 
yet  dead,  were  enough  to  paralyse  the  powers  of  life. 
Ketribution  is  not  less  a  divine  act  because  it  comes, 
through  the  working  of  divine  laws,  as  the  natural 
consequence  of  the  sin  which  draws  it  down.  It 
was  necessary,  we  may  reverently  say,  that  this 
special  form  of  evil,  this  worst  corruption  of  the 
l^st,  should  be  manifestly  condemned  on  its  first  ap- 
pearance by  a  divine  judgment.  And  we  must  remem- 
ber that  there  is  a  sQence  which  we  may  not  dare  to 
break  as  to  all  but  the  visible  judgment.  The  domi- 
nant apostolic  idea  of  such  punishments  was  that  men 
were  delivered  to  Satan  for  the  destruction  of  the  flesh, 
that  the  spirit  might  be  saved  in  the  day  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  (1  Cor.  v.  6).  Si  Peter  himself  speaks  of  those 
who  are  "  judged  according  to  men  in  the  flesh,"  who 
yet  "  live  according  to  God  in  the  spirit"  (1  Pet.  iv.  6). 

(♦^)  And  the  young  men  arose.— Literally,  the 
younger  men,  implying  the  existence  of  a  distinct  body 
as  contrasted  with  the  "elders"  of  the  Church.  So 
in  Luke  xx.  26  we  find  the  same  word  answering 
in  the  parallel  clause  to  "him  that  serveth,"  and 
opposed  to  "elders,"  where  the  ktter  word  seems 
used  in  a  half -official  sense  rather  than  of  age  only. 
We  find  here,  accordingly,  rather  than  in  chap,  vi.,  the 
germ  of  the  later  diaconat^  as  a  body  of  men  set  apart  for 
the  subordinate  services  of  the  community.  The  special 
work  here  done  by  them  was  afterwards  assigned  to 
the  Fossarii,  the  sextons,  or  grave-diggers  of  the  Church. 

Wound  him  up. — The  word  in  this  sense  is  found 
here  only  in  the  New  Testament.  It  implies  the 
hurried  wrapping  in  a  windiog-sheet.  It  was  followed 
by  the  immediate  interment  outside  the  walls  of  tlie 
city.  Custom,  resting  partly  on  the  necessities  of 
climate,  partly  on  the  idea  of  ceremonial  defilement, 
as  causea  by  contact  with  a  corpse  (Num.  xix.  11—16), 
required  burial  to  follow  quickly  on  death,  unless  there 
was  a  more  or  less  elaborate  embalmment.  In  the  act 
itself  we  note  something  like  a  compassionate  respect. 
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There  is  a  reverence  for  humanity,  as  such,  perhaps  for 
the  body  th>)t  had  once  been  the  temple  oi  the  Spirit 
(1  Cor.  vi.  19),  that  will  not  permit  men  to  do  as  the 
heathen  did,  and  to  inflict  dishonour  on  the  lifeless 
corpse.  The  narrative  implies  that  the  new  society 
had  already  a  burial-place  to  which  they  had  free  right 
of  access.  Was  it  in  the  Potter's  Meld  that  had 
been  bought  to  bury  strangers  in  P  (Matt,  xxvii.  7.) 
Did  the  body  of  Ananias  rest  in  the  same  cemetery 
with  that  of  Judas  ?    (See  Note  on  Matt,  xxvii.  8.) 

(7)  And  it  was  about  the  space  of  three  hours 
after. — LiteraUy,  And  there  was  an  interval  of  about 
three  hours. 

(8)  And  Peter  answered  unto  her.—Tlie  word 
does  not  necessarily  imply  a  prenous  questioning,  but 
it  is  probable  enough  that  she  came  to  inquire  why  her 
husband  had  not  returned  home;  perhaps,  expecting 
to  find  him  high  in  honour.  The  question  asked  by 
Peter  gave  her  an  opening  for  repentance.  It  had 
been  in  her  power  to  save  her  husband  by  a  word  of 
warning  protest.  It  was  now  in  her  power  to  dear  her 
own  conscience  by  confession.  She  misses  the  one 
opportunity  as  she  had  misused  the  other.  The  lie 
which  ihoy  had  agreed  upon  comes  glibly  from  her  lips, 
and  the  irrevocable  word  is  spoken. 

(9)  To  tempt  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord— i.e.,  to  try, 
or  test,  whether  the  Spirit  tliat  dwelt  in  the  Apostles 
was  really  a  discemer  of  the  secrets  of  men's  hearts. 
The  "  Spirit  of  the  Lord  "  is  probably  used  in  its  Old 
Testament  sense,  as  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah.  The  com- 
bination is  rare  in  the  New  Testament,  occurring  only 
in  2  Cor.  iii.  17,  but  is  common  in  the  Old,  as  in 
Isa.  Ixi.  1  (quoted  in  Luke  iv.  18) ;  1  Kings  xxii.  24 ; 
2  Kings  ii.  16. 

Behold,  the  feet  of  them  .  .  •  .—In  this  instance 
the  coming  judgment  is  foretold,  and  the  announce- 
ment tended  to  work  out  its  own  completion.  Here,  to 
all  the  shame  and  agony  that  had  fallen  on  Ananias, 
there  was  now  added  the  bitter  thought  of  her  husband's 
death  as  in  some  sense  caused  by  her,  inasmuch  as 
she  might  have  prevented  the  crime  that  led  to  it. 
The  prophetic  insight  given  to  St.  Peter  taught  him 
that  the  messengers,  whose  footsteps  he  already  heard, 
had  another  task  of  a  like  nature  before  them. 

Ui)  And  great  fear  came  upon  all  the  ehuroh. 
— With  the  exception  of  the  doubtful  reading  in  chap, 
ii.  47,  this  is  the  first  occurrence  of  the  word  ecclesia 
since  the  two  instances  in  which  our  Lord  had  used 
it,  as  it  were,  by  anticipation.  (See  Notes  on  Matt, 
xvi.  18;  xviii.  17.)  Its  frequent  use  in  the  LXX. 
version  for  the  "assembly,"  or  "congregation"  of 
Israel  (Deut.  x^-iii.  16;  xxiii.  1;  Ps.  xxvi.  12;  Ixviii. 
26),  its  associations  with  the  political  life  of  Greece 
as  applied  to  the  assemblies,  every  member  of  which 
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wrought  by  Hvs  Apostles. 


(^)  And  by  the  hands  of  the  apostles 
were  many  signs  and  wonders  wrought 
among  the  people ;  (and  they  were  all 
with  one  accord  in  Solomon's  porch. 
(13)  And  of  the  rest  durst  no  man  join 
himself  to  them :  but  the  people  magni- 
fied them.  ^^*^  And  believers  were  the 
more  added  to  the  Lord,  multitudes 
both  of  men  and  women.)  (^^>  Inso- 
much that  they  brought  forth  the  sick 
into  the  streets,^  and  laid  them  on  beds 


I  Or,  fn  every  atreet 


and  couches,  that  at  the  least  the  shadow 
of  Peter  passing  by  might  overshadow 
some  of  them.  (^^^  There  came  also  a 
multitude  out  of  the  cities  round  about 
unto  Jerusalem,  bringing  sick  folks,  and 
them  which  were  vexed  with  unclean 
spirits :  and  they  were  healed  every 
one. 

(17)  Then  the  high  priest  rose  up,  and 
aU  they  that  were  with  him,  (which  is 
the  sect  of  the  Sadducees,)  and  were 


was  a  full  citizen,  mado  it  a  natural  and  fitting^  word 
for  the  new  society;  and  the  use  by  our  Lord  either 
of  the  actual  Greek  word  or  of  the  corresponding 
Aramaic  term  stamped  it  with  His  sanction.  1& 
occurrcnco  here  is,  perhaps,  an  indication  of  the  in- 
crease of  the  Hellenistic  element  among  the  disciples. 
The  sudden  startling  death  of  Ananias  and  his  wife 
naturally  tended  to  nve  a  new  prominence  to  the 
society,  the  rulers  of  which  were  seen  to  be  clothed 
with  supernatural  powers;  and  the  fear  that  fell  upon 
all  who  neard  of  these  things  led  them  in  part  to  draw 
near  with  reverenco,  in  part  to  shrink  back  in  awe. 

(12)  Many  signs  and  wonders  .  .  .  .—See  Note 
on  chap.  ii.  22. 

They  wore  all  with  one  accord  in  Solomon's 
porch.— See  Notes  on  chap.  iii.  2 ;  John  x,  23.  It  was, 
we  have  seen,  at  all  times  a  favourite  place  of  resort 
for  teachers.  The  chronology  of  tliis  period  of  the 
history  is  still,  as  before,  left  somewhat  indefinite ;  but 
assuming  some  months  to  have  passed  since  the  Day 
of  Pentecost,  what  is  now  related  would  be  in  the 
winter,  when,  as  in  John  x.  23,  that  portico,  as  facing 
the  east  and  catching  the  morning  sunlight,  was  more 
than  usually  frequented.  On  "  with  one  accord,"  see 
Note  on  chap.  iv.  2i. 

(IS)  Of  the  rest.— We  are  left  to  conjecture  who 
these  were  who  are  contrasted  with  the  Apostles  on  the 
one  side  and  with  the  people  on  the  other.  Does  it 
mean  that  the  Apostles  stood  aloof  in  an  isolated 
majesty,  and  so  that  none  of  the  other  disciples  dared 
associate  himself  with  them?  or  is  this  St.  Luke's 
way  of  speaking  of  the  Pharisees  and  other  teachers, 
who  also  resorted  to  the  portico,  but,  as  in  the  days  of 
our  Lord's  ministry  (John  vii.  4S  ;  xii.  42),  liad  not  the 
courage  to  attach  themselves  to  those  with  whom  they 
really  sjTnpathised  ?  The  latt«r  view  seems  every  way 
the  more  probable,  and  so  the  pa.ssao^c  stands  parallel 
with  those  wliich  tell  us  how  the  people  heard  our  Lord 
gladly  and  "  came  early  to  hear  lum"  (Luke  xxi.  38). 

(1  *)  Added  to  the  Lord.— Here,  probably, '  the 
word  is  used  in  its  definite  New  Testament  sense  for 
the  Lord  Jesus. 

Both  of  men  and  women.— The  mention  of  the 
lattor  forms  an  introduction  to  the  dissensions  con- 
nected with  the  "  widows  "  in  chap,  vi.,  and  is  itself 
characteristic  of  St.  Luke  as  a  writer  who  had  seen 
and  known  the  effect  of  the  new  Religion  in  raising 
women  to  a  higher  life,  and  whose  knowledge  of  its 
history  was  in  great  measure  derived  from  them.  (See 
Introduction  to  8t.  Luke's  Gospel.)  So  in  chap.  viii.  3 
women  are  named  as  prominent  among  the  snfcerers  in 
the  first  general  persecution. 

(1^)  Insomuch  that  they  brought  forth  the 

sick  •  .  . — The  tense  implies  habitual  action.  For  some 

idays  or  weeks  the  sick  were  laid  all  along  the  streets 


— the  broad  open  streets,  as  distinct  from  the  lanes  and 
alleys  (see  Note  on  Matt,  yi  ^) — ^J  which  the  Apostle 
went  to  and  fro  between  his  home  and  the  Temple. 

That  at  the  least  the  shadow  of  Peter  .  .  •  . 
— ^It  is  implied  in  the  next  verse  that  the  hope  was  not 
disappointed.  Assuming  that  miracles  are  possible, 
and  that  the  narratives  of  the  Gospels  indicate 
generally  the  laws  that  govern  them,  there  is  nothins^ 
m  the  present  narrative  that  is  not  in  harmony  with 
those  laws.  Christ  healed  sometimes  directlr  by  a 
word,  without  contact  of  any  kind  (Matt.  viii.  13;  John 
iv.  52);  sometimes  through  material  media^the  fringe 
of  His  garment  (Matt.  ix.  20),  or  the  clay  smeared  over 
the  blind  man's  eves  (John  ix.  5)  beoominc^  channels 
through  which  the  healing  virtue  passed.  Ail  that  was 
wanted  was  the  expectation  of  an  intense  faith,  as  the 
subjective  condition  on  the  one  side,  the  presence  of  an 
objective  supernatural  power  on  the  otner,  and  any 
medium  apon  which  the  imagination  might  happen  to 
fix  itself  as  a  help  to  faith.  So  af terwaras  the  "  hand- 
kerchiefs and  aprons"  from  St.  Paul's  skin  do  what 
the  shadow  of  St.  Peter  does  here  (chap.  xix.  12).  Li 
the  use  of  oil,  as  in  Mark  vi.  13,  J  as.  v.  14,  we  find  a 
medinm  employed  which  had  in  itself  a  healing  power, 
with  which  the  prayer  of  faith  was  to  co-operate. 

On  the  *'  beds  and  couches,"  see  Note  on  Mark  iL  4. 
The  couches  were  the  more  portable  pallets  or  mat- 
tresses of  the  poor. 

(16)  There  came  also  a  multitude.— Here  also 
the  tense  points  to  a  continual  and  daily  concourse. 
The  work  of  expansion  is  beginning.  The  "cities 
round  about"  mav  have  included  Hebron,  Bethlehem, 
Emmaus,  and  Jericho ;  perhaps  also  Lydda  and 
Joppa.  (See,  however,^  Notes  on  chap.  ix.  32,  36.)  It 
is  obvious  here  also  that  we  have  the  summary  of 
what  must  have  occupied,  at  least,  several  months. 

Vexed  with  unclean  spirits.— In  this  work  the 
Apostles  and  the  Seventy  had  already  experienced 
the  power  of  the  Name  of  tne  Lord  Jesus  (Lnxe  x.  17). 
Now  that  they  were  working  in  the  full  power  of  the 
Spirit,  it  was  natural  that  they  should  do  yet  greater 
things  (John  xiv.  12). 

(17)  Then  the  high  priest  rose  up  .  .  .  .— 
Probably,  as  before,  Annas  or  Cuaphas. 

Which  is  the  sect  of  the  Sadducees.— The  fact, 
of  which  this  is  the  only  distinct  record,  is  of  immense 
importance  as  throwins^  light  on  the  course  of  action 
taken  by  the  upper  cuiss  of  priests,  both  during  our 
Lord's  ministry  and  in  the  history  of  this  book.  rVom 
the  time  of  the  teaching  of  John  v.  25 — ^29,  they  must 
have  felt  that  His  doctrine  was  diametrically  opposed  to 
theirs.  Tliey  made  one  attempt  to  turn  that  doctrine, 
on  which,  and  almost  on  which  alone.  He  and  the 
Pharisees  were  in  accord,  into  ridicule,  and  were  baffled 
(Matt.  xxii.  23—33).    The  raising  of  Lazarus  mingled 
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The  Apostles  imprisoned. 


THE  ACTS.  V. 


BrovcflU  before  tlie  CoiinciL 


filled  "with  indignation,^  0»^  and  laid 
their  hands  on  the  apostles,  and  put 
them  in  the  common  prison.  ^^^^  But 
the  angel  of  the  Lord  by  night  opened 
the  prison  doors,  and  brought  them 
forth,  and  said,  (^^  60,  stand  and  speak 
in  the  temple  to  the  people  all  the 
words  of  this  life,  ^^i)  ^^d  when  they 
heard  thatj  they  entered  into  the  temple 
•early  in  the  morning,  and  taught.  But 
the  high  priest  came,  and  they  that 
were  with  him,  and  called  the  council 
together,  and  all  the  senate  of  the 
cHldren  of  Israel,  and  sent  to  the 
prison  to  have  them  brought.  (^^  But 
when  the  officers  came,  and  found  them 
not  in  the  prison,  they  returned,  and 
told,   <®^  saying.  The  prison  truly  found 


1  Or,  envy. 


we  shut  with  all  safety,  and  the  keepers 
standing  without  before  the  doors :  but 
when  we  had  opened,  we  found  no  man 
within.  <^^  Now  when  the  high  priest 
and  the  captain  of  the  temple  and  the 
chief  priests  heard  these  things,  they 
doubted  of  them  whereunto  this  would 
grow.  (^)  Then  came  one  and  told  them, 
saying,  Behold,  the  men  whom  ye  put 
in  prison  are  standing  in  the  temple, 
and  teaching  the  people.  ^^^  Then 
went  the  captain  with  the  officers,  and 
brought  them  without  violence :  for 
they  feared  the  people,  lest  they  should 
have  been  stoned.  <^^  And  when  they 
had  brought  them,  they  set  them  before 
the  council :  and  the  high  priest  asked 
them,   (^^  saying,  Did   not  we  straitly 


41  dofi^natic  autagonism  with  the  counsels  of  political 
expemcucy  (John  xi.  49 — 50).  The  prominence  of  the 
Besurrectiou  of  Jesus  in  the  teaching  of  the  Apostles 
now  made  the  Sadducean  high  priests  tlieir  most  deter- 
mined opponents.  The  Pharisees,  on  the  other  hand, 
less  exposed  now  than  they  had  been  before  to  the  con- 
demnation passed  by  our  Lord  on  their  unreality  and 
perverted  casuistry,  were  drawing  off  from  those  with 
whom  they  had  for  a  time  coalesced,  into  a  position  at 
first  of  declared  neutrality ;  then  of  secret  sympathy ; 
then,  in  many  cases,  of  professed  adherence  (chap.  xv.  5). 

Filled  with  indignation.— The  word  is  that  else- 
where rendered  "zeal."  or  "envy."  Both  meanings  of 
the  word  were  probably  applicable  here.  There  was 
"zeal"  against  tne  doctrine,  "envy"  of  the  popularity 
of  the  Ai>08tle8. 

OS)  Put  them  in  the  common  prison.— The 
word  is  the  same  as  the  "  ward  "  of  chap.  iv.  3.  The 
addition  of  the  word  "  common  "  or  "  public  "  perhaps 
indicates  a  greater  severity  of  treatment.  They  were 
not  merely  Kept  in  custody,  but  dealt  with  as  common 
criminals,  compelled  to  herd  with  ruffians  and  robbers 
and  murderers. 

0»)  But  the  angel  of  the  Lord.— Better,  an 
angel.  The  fact  is  obviously  recorded  by  St.  Luke 
as  supernatural.  Those  who  do  not  accept  that  view 
of  it,  and  yet  wish  to  maintain  the  general  historical 
character  of  the  narrative,  are  driven  to  the  hypothesis 
that  the  "  angel  '*  was  some  jealous  and  courageous  dis- 
ciple; and  that  the  Apostle,  in  the  darkness  of  the 
night  and  the  excitement  of  his  liberation,  ascribed  his 
rescue  to  tho  intervention  of  an  angel.  Acts  xii.  7 
may  be  noted  as  another  instance  of  a  like  inter- 
position. It  has  sometimes  been  urged,  with  something 
of  a  sneer,  what  was  the  use  of  such  a  deliverance  as 
this,  when  the  Apostles  were  again  arrested  on  the  very 
next  day.  The  answer  to  such  a  question  is  not  far  to 
seek.  (1)  The  marvellous  deliverance  was  a  sign,  not 
without  ite  influence  on  the  subsequent  decision  of  the 
Council,  and  on  the  courage  of  tho  two  Apostles. 
(2)  It  was  no  small  boon  for  them  t4>  be  delivered  even 
for  a  few  hoars  from  the  vile  companionship  to  which 
they  had  been  condemned. 

(20)  All  the  words  of  this  life.— The  use  of  the 
demonstrative  pronoun  is  significant.  The  "life  in 
Christ"  which  tne  Apostles  preach  is  that  eternal  life 
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which  consists  in  knowing  God  (John  xvii  1),  and  in 
which  the  angels  are  sharers. 

(21)  Early  in  the  morning.— Probably  at  day- 
break, when  the  worshippers  would  be  going  up  to  the 
Temple  for  their  early  devotions,  or,  thou^  less  pro- 
bable, at  the  third  hour,  the  time  of  the  mommg  sacrifice. 

They  that  were  with  him.— Probably  those 
named  in  chap.  iv.  6,  who  seem  to  have  acted  as  a  kind 
of  cabinet  or  committee. 

All  the  senate  .  .  •  . — Literally  the  word  means, 
like  senate,  the  assembly  of  old  men,  or  eldera.  They 
are  here  distinguished  from  the  Sanhcdrin,  which  itself 
included  elders,  in  the  official  sense  of  the  word,  and 
were  probably  a  body  of  assessors — how  chosen  we  do 
not  know — specially  qualified  by  age  and  experience, 
called  in  on  special  occasions.  They  may  have  been 
identical  with  the  *' whole  estate  01  the  elders"  of 
chap.  xxii.  5. 

(24)  The  high  priest.— The  Received  text  gives 
"  the  priest,"  but  the  use  of  that  word  as  meaning  the 
high  priest  has  no  parallel  in  the  Now  Testament,  and 
the  word  is  omitted  by  many  of  the  best  MSS. 

The  captain  of  the  temple.— The  commander 
of  the  Levite  sentinels.  (Seo  Notes  on  chap.  iv.  1; 
Luke  xxii.  52.) 

Whereunto  this  would  grow.— Literally,  whai 
it  might  become,  or,  possibly,  what  it  might  be,  Tliey 
do  not  seem  to  have  recognised  at  once  the  super- 
natural character  of  what  had  taken  place,  and  may 
have  conjectured  that  the  Apostles  had  by  some  human 
help  effected  their  escape. 

(26)  Without  violence  .  .— Tlie  scene  recalls  that 
of  John  vii.  45.  Here,  however,  the  Apostles  set  the 
example  of  unresisting  acquiescence,  even  though  the 
tide  of  feeling  in  their  favour  was  so  strong  that  they 
might  have  easily  raised  a  tumult  in  their  favour.  The 
signs  that  had  iJeen  recently  wrought,  perhaps  also  the 
lavish  distribution  of  alms,  the  ideal  commimism  of  the 
disciples,  were  all  likely,  till  counteracted  by  stronger 
influences,  to  secure  popular  favour. 

(28)  Did  not  we  straitly  command  you  .  .  .  P— 
The  Greek  presents  tho  same  Hebrew  idiom  as  in  chap, 
iv.  17,  and  suggests  again  that  it  is  a  translation  of  the 
Aramaic  actually  spoken. 

Ye  have  filled  Jerusalem  with  your  doc- 
trine.—Better,  with  your  teaching,  both  to  keep  up 


Peter^s  Answer 


THE  ACTS,  V. 


be/ore  the  Council, 


command  you  that  ye  shotdd  not  teach 
m  this  name?"  and,  behold,  ye  have 
filled  Jerusalem  with  your  doctrine, 
and  intend  to  bring  this  man's  blood 
upon  us. 

(29)  Then  Peter  and  the  other  apostles 
answered  and  said,  We  ought  to  obey 
God  rather  than  men.  («»  The  God  of 
our  fathers  raised  up  Jesus,  whom  ye 
slew  and  hanged  on  a  tree.  <^^>  Him 
hath  God  exalted  with  his  right  hand 


acta.41& 


to  be  a  Prince  and  a  Saviour,  for  to  give 
repentance  to  Israel,  and  forgiveness  of 
sins.  (^^  And  we  are  his  witnesses  of 
these  things ;  and  8o  is  also  the  Holy 
Ghost,  whom  God  hath  given  to  them 
that  obey  him. 

(33)  When  they  heard  that,  they  were 
cut  to  the  heart,  and  took  counsel  to 
slay  them.  ^^^  Then  stood  there  up 
one  in  the  council,  a  Pharisee,  named 
Gamaliel,  a  doctor  of  the  law,  had  in 


the  connection  with  the  previons  clause,  and  because 
the  word  is  taken,  as  in  Matt.  vii.  28,  in  its  wider 
sense,  and  not  in  the  modem  sense  which  attaches  to 
"  doctrine  "  as  meaning  a  formulated  opinion. 

To  bring  this  man's  blood  upon  us.— There 
seems  a  touch,  partly  of  scorn,  partly,  it  may  be,  of 
fear,  in  the  careful  avoidance  (as  before,  in  "  this 
name  ")  of  the  name  of  Jesus.  The  words  that  Peter 
had  uttered,  la  chaps,  ii.  36,  iii.  13,  14,  iv.  10,  gave 
some  colour  to  the  conscience-stricken  priests  for  this 
charge ;  but  it  was  a  strange  complaint  to  come  from 
those  who  had  at  least  stirred  up  the  people  to  cry, 
"His  blood  be  on  us  and  on  our  children"  (Matt. 
xxvii.  25). 

(29)  Then  Peter  and  the  other  apostles.— The 
whole  company  of  the  Twelve,  it  must  be  remembered, 
were  now  the  objects  of  attack,  and  they  all  accept 
Peter  as  their  spokesman. 

"We  ought  to  obey  God  rather  than  men.— 
The  words  are  an  assertion  of  the  same  general  law  of 
duty  as  that  of  chap.  iv.  19, 20,  but  the  command  of  the 
angel  in  verse  20  had  given  them  a  new  significance. 

(30)  Whom  ye  slew  and  hanged  on  a  tree.— 
This  synonym  for  cnicifying  comes  from  the  LXX. 
version  of  Deut.  xxi.  23,  where  it  is  used  in  a  wider 
sense,  including  analogous  forms  of  punishment,  such 
as  hanging  or  impaling.  It  meets  us  again  in  Peter's 
speech  to  Cornelius  (cnap.  x.  39.     Gomp.  Gal.  iii.  13). 

(31)  Him  hath  God  exalted.— It  is  significant  that 
St.  Peter  should  use  a  word  which,  while  it  does  not 
occur  as  applied  to  our  Lord  in  tlie  first  three  Gospels, 
meets  us  as  so  applied  in  St.  John  (iii.  14 ;  xii.  32 : 
*'  lifted  up  *'  in  the  liUglish  version).  It  had  also  been 
used  of  the  righteous  sufferer  in  the  LXX.  version 
of  Isa.  Iii.  13,  and  was  afterwards  used  of  the  ascended 
and  glorified  Christ  by  St.  Paul  in  Phil.  ii.  9. 

A  I^rince. — See  Note  on  chap.  iii.  15. 

To  give  repentance.— We  note,  as  in  chap.  ii.  38, 
tlio  essential  unity  of  the  teaching  of  the  Apostles  with 
tliat  of  the  Baptist  (Matt.  iii.  2).  The  beginning  and 
thf3  end  were  the  same  in  each ;  what  was  characteristic 
of  the  new  teaching  was  a  fuller  revelation  (1)  of  the 
way  in  which  forgiveness  had  been  obtained ;  (2)  of 
tlie  spiritual  gifts  that  followed  on  forgiveness ;  and 
(3)  the  existence  of  the  society  which  was  to  bear 
its  witness  of  both. 

(32)  And  so  is  also  the  Holy  Ohost.— The  signs 
and  wonders,  the  tongues  and  the  prophecies,  the  new 
power  and  the  new  love,  were  all  thought  of  by  the 
Apostles  as  comingfrom  their  Lord ;  and  therefore  as 
au  evidence  that  He  had  triumphed  over  death  and 
hid  ascended  into  heaven.     (Comp.  chap,  ii.  33.) 

1^)  They  were  cut  to  the  heart.— The  strict 
m  waning  of  the  verb  describes  the  action  of  a  saw,  as  in 
Hub.  XI.  37.    Used  figuratively,  it  seems  to  imply  a 


more  lacerating  pain  than  the  "  pricked  to  the  heart " 
of  chap.  ii.  37,  leading  not  to  repentance  but  to  hatred. 
The  persons  spoken  of  are  principally  the  high  priest 
and  hiB  Sadducean  followers  (verse  17). 

(34)  A  Fharisee,  named  Gamaliel.  —  We  are 
brought  into  contact  here  with  one  of  the  heroes  of 
Rabbinic  history.  The  part  he  now  played  in  the 
opening  of  the  great  drama,  and  not  less  his  position 
as  the  instructor  of  St.  Paul,  demand  attention.  We 
have  to  think  of  him  as  the  grandson  of  the  great 
Hillel  the  representative  of  the  best  school  of  Pnafi- 
saism,  the  tolerant  and  lai^e-hearted  rival  of  the  narrow 
and  fanatic  Shammai,  whose  precepts — such,  e.g.,  as. 
Do  nothing  to  another  which  thou  wouldest  not  that 
he  should  do  to  thee — remind  us  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount.  The  fame  of  Hillel  won  for  him  the  highest 
honour  of  Judaism  :  the  title  of  Babban  (the  Piabboni 
of  Mark  z.  51 ;  John  xx.  16),  and  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council.  Por  the  first  time,  there  seemed 
likely  to  be  a  dynasty  of  scribes,  and  the  office  of  chief 
of  the  Jewish  schools^  what  we  might  almost  call  their 
Professorship  of  Theology,  was  transmitted  through 
four  generations.  Hillel  was  succeeded  bv  his  son 
Simeon,  whom  some  have  identified  with  tne  Simeon 
of  Luke  ii.  25  (see  Note  there),  and  he  by  GkunalieL 
He,  too,  was  known  as  the  Babban,  and  he  rose  now, 
with  all  the  weight  of  years  and  authoritv,  to  counsel 
moderation.  Various  motives  may  have  influenced  him. 
He  was  old  enough  to  remember  the  wisdom  and  grace 
of  the  child  Jesus  when,  twenty-eight  years  before,  He 
had  sat  in  the  midst  of  the  doctors  (Luke  ii.  46).  He 
may  have  welcomed,  during  our  Lord's  ministry,  the 
teaching  with  so  much  of  which  Hillel  would  have 
sympathised,  and  been  as  the  scribe  who  was  not  far 
from  the  kingdom  of  God  (Mark  xii.  32 — 34),  rejoicing 
in  the  new  proof  that  had  been  brought  forward  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  Resurrection.  As  being  himself 
of  the  house  and  lineage  of  David,  he  may  mive  sym- 
pathised with  the  claims  of  One  who  was  welcomed  as 
the  Son  of  David.  One  who  was  so  prominent  as  a 
teacher  could  not  fail  to  be  acquainted  with  a  brother- 
teacher  like  Nicodemns,  and  may  well  have  been 
influenced  by  the  example  of  his  gradual  conversion 
and  the  counsels  of  caution  which  he  had  given  (John 
vii.  50,  51).  The  tone  in  which  he  speaks  now  might 
almost  lead  us  to  class  him  with  the  "many"  of  the 
chief  rulers  who  secretly  believed  in  Christ,  but  shrank 
from  confessing  Him  («fohn  xii.  42,  43).  It  seems  pro- 
bable that  he,  like  Joseph  of  Arimathsea,  had  "not 
consented  to  the  counsel  and  deed  *'  of  the  Sanhedrin 
which  Caiaphas  had  hastily  convened  for  our  Lord's 
trial,  and  had  contented  himself  with  a  policy  of 
absence  and  expectation.  If,  as  seems  probable,  Saul 
of  Tarsus  was  at  this  time  one  of  his  disciples  (chap. 
I  xxii.  3),  the  words  of  warning,  though  addressed 
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reputation  among  all  the  people,  and 
commanded  to  pat  the  apostles  forth 
a  little  space ;  ^^>  and  said  unto  them. 
Ye  men  of  Israel,  take  heed  to  your- 
selves what  je  intend  to  do  as  touching 
these  men.  ^^^  For  before  these  days 
rose  up  Theudas,  boasting  himself  to 
be  somebody;  to  whom  a  number  of 
men,  about  four  hundred,  joined  them- 


1  Or,  bMned, 


selves :  who  was  slain ;  and  all,  as 
many  as  obeyed^  him,  were  scattered, 
and  brought  to  nought.  <^^  After  this 
man  rose  up  Judas  of  Galilee  in 
the  days  of  the  taxing,  and  drew 
away  much  people  after  him:  he  also 
perished ;  and  all,  even  as  many  a^ 
obeyed  him,  were  dispersed.  ^^^  And 
now  I  say  unto  you,  Befrain  from  these 


generally  to  the  Council,  may  well  liave  been  intended 
specially  to  restrain  his  fiery  and  impetuous  zeaL 

Commanded  to  put  the  apostles  forth  a  little 
space.  —  The  practice  of  thus  deliberating  in  the 
absence  of  the  accused  seems  to  have  been  common. 
(Comp.  chap,  iv,  15.)  The  report  of  the  speech  that 
follows  may  have  come  to  St.  Luke  from  some  member 
of  the  Council,  or,  probably  enough,  from  St.  Paul 
himself.  The  occasional  coincidences  of  language  with 
the  writings  of  that  Apostle  tend  to  confirm  the  ante- 
cedent likelihood  of  the  conjecture. 

<35)  Ye  men  of  Israel.— We  note  the  more  fami- 
liar address  of  a  man  in  high  authority  as  compared 
with  St.  Peter^s  "  Rulers  of  the  people,  and  elders  of 
Israel "  (chap.  iv.  8). 

Take  heed  to  yourselyes.— Compare  our  Lord's 
use  of  the  same  formula  (Matt.  vi.  1 ;  vii.  15 ;  x.  17), 
and  St.  Paul's  (1  Tim.  i.  4 ;  iv.  13 ;  Tit.  i.  14). 

(36)  Before  these  days  rose  up  Theudas. — 
An  insurrection,  headed  by  a  leader  of  this  name,  is 
mentioned  by  Josephus  (Ant,  xx.  5,  §  1).  He,  however, 
places  it,  not  "beiore  the  taxing'' — i.e.,  circ.  a.d.  6— 
but  in  the  rei^  of  Claudius,  and  under  the  procurator- 
ahip  of  Cuspius  Fadus,  a.d.  44,  ten  or  twelve  years 
after  this  speech  of  C^inaliers.  The  Theudas  of  whom 
he  speaks  cliumed  to  be  a  prophet,  and  promised  to 
lead  his  followers  across  the  Jordan,  fadus  sent  a 
troop  of  horse  against  him,  and  he  was  taken  and 
beh^uied.  It  has  accordingly  been  inferred  by  some 
critics  that  we  have  here  a  blunder  so  portentous 
as  to  prove  that  the  speech  was  made  up  lonff 
vears  after  its  alleged  date  b^  a  writer  ignorant  ^ 
history,  that  the  whole  narrative  of  this  ]^u-t  of  the 
Acta  is  accordinglv  untrustworthy,  and  that  the  book 
requires  to  be  sifted  throughout,  with  a  suspicious 
<aiution.  On  the  other  side,  it  is  urged  (1)  that  the 
circumstances  of  the  two  cases  are  not  the  same, 
Josephus  speaking  of  a  "veir  great  multitude"  as 
following  his  Tlieudas,  while  Gamaliel  distinctly  fixes 
the  number  of  adherents  at  "  about  four  hundred " ; 
(2)  that  the  name  Theudas,  whether  considered  as  a 
form  of  the  Aramaic  name  Thaddceue  (see  Note  on 
Matt.  X.  3),  or  the  Greek  Theodorus,  was  common 
enough  to  make  it  probable  that  there  had  been  more 
tiian  one  rebel  of  tnat  name ;  (3)  tliat  Josephus  men- 
tions no  less  than  three  insurrections  of  this  type  as 
•occurring  shortly  aft«r  the  death  of  Herod  the  Great 
(Ant,  x^-ii.  10)-— one  headed  by  Judas  (a  name  which 
appears  from  Matt.  x.  3,  Luke  \\.  16,  to  have  been  inter- 
changeable with  Thadd»us  or  Theudas),  the  head  of  a 
band  of  robbers  who  seized  upon  the  fortress  of  Sep- 
phoris ;  one  by  Simon,  previously  a  slave  of  Herod's, 
who  proclaimea  himself  king  and  burnt  Herod's  palaces 
at  Jericho  and  elsewhere ;  one  by  Athronges  and  four 
brothers,  each  of  whom  ruled  over  a  baud,  more  or 
Jess  numerous,  of  his  own — and  adds  further,  that 
besides  these  there  were  numerous  pretenders  to  the 
name  of  king,  who  murdered  and  robbed  at  large, 


and  that  one  of  these  may  well  have  been  identical 
with  the  Theudas  of  whom  Gamaliel  speaks ;  (4)  that 
it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  a  writer  of  St.  Luke's 
culture  and  ecueral  accuracy,  writing  in  the  reign  of 
Kero,  could  nave  been  guilty  of  such  inaccuracy  as 
that  imputed  to  him,  still  less  that  such  a  mistake 
should  have  been  made  by  any  author  writing  after 
Josephus*s  history  was  in  the  hands  of  men.  A 
writer  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  would  hardly 
have  inverted  the  order  of  Wat  Tyler  and  Jack 
Cade.  The  description  given  by  Gamaliel,  saying 
tJuU  he  was  some  one — i.e.,  some  great  personage — 
agrees  with  the  sufficiently  vague  account  given  by 
Josephus  of  the  leaders  of  the  revolts  on  tue  death 
of  Herod,  especially,  perhaps,  with  that  of  Simon 
(who  may  have  taken  the  name  of  Theudas  as  an 
alias  to  conceal  his  servile  origin)  of  whom  he  says 
that  "he  thought  himself  more  worthy  than  any 
other  "  of  kingly  power. 

(37)  Judas  oi  Galilee. — In  one  jMissago  Josephus 
(Ani.  xviii.  1)  calls  him  a  Gaulonite—-i.e.,  of  the  country 
east  of  Galilee.  Had  this  stood  alone,  St.  Luke  might 
have  been  charged  here  also  with  inaccuracy;  but  in 
other  passages  (Ant,  xx.  5,  §  2;  Wars,  ii.  8,  §  1)  he  is 
described  as  a  Galilean.  On  the  taxing,  in  the  modem 
sense  of  the  term,  which  followed  on  the  census  that 
synchronised  with  our  Lord's  nativity,  both  being  con- 
victed under  the  supervision  of  Quirinns,  see  ^otes 
on  Luke  ii.  1,  2.  The  insurrection  of  Judas  was  by 
far  the  most  important  of  the  attempts  to  throw  off  the 
yoke  of  Home.  He  was  assisted  by  a  Pharisee,  named 
Sadduk,  and  the  absolute  independence  of  Israel  was  the 
watchword  of  his  followers.  It  was  unlawful,  in  any 
form,  to  pay  tribute  to  Ctesar.  It  was  lawful  to  use  any 
weapons  in  defence  of  freedom.  The  vrar  they  waged 
was  a  religious  war ;  and  Josephus,  writing  long  after 
the  movement  had  collapsed,  but  giving,  obviously,  the 
impressions  of  his  own  early  manhood,  enumerates 
them  as  being  with  the  Pharisees,  Sadducees,  and 
Essenes,  with  tne  first  of  whom  they  were  very  closely 
allied — one  of  the  four  great  religious  sects  of  Judaism. 
Roman  procurators  and  princes,  like  Archelaus  and 
Antipas,  were  naturally  united  against  him,  and  he  and 
his  followers  came  to  the  end  of  which  Gamaliel  speaks. 
His  influence  over  the  excitable  population  of  Galilee 
was,  however,  at  the  time  great,  and  in  part  survived. 
One  of  the  Ax>ostles  probably  derived  his  name  of 
Zelotes,  or  Cananite  (see  Notes  on  Matt.  x.  4),  from 
having  been  among  the  followers  of  Judas,  who  were 
known  by  that  name.  His  sons,  Jacob  and  Simon, 
continued  to  be  looked  on  as  leaders  after  his  death, 
and  were  crucified  under  Tiberius  Alexander,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Fadus  in  the  procuratorship  (Jos.  Ant,  xx.  5, 
§2). 

(38)  Reftoin  f^om  these  men.— The  advice  implies 
something  like  a  suppressed  conviction  not  bold  enough 
to  utter  itself.  Gamaliel  takes  his  place  iu  the  chiss, 
at  all  times  numerous,  of  waiters  upon  Providence, 
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men,  and  let  them  alone:  for  if  this 
counsel  or  this  work  be  of  men,  it  will 
come  to  nought :  ^^^  but  if  it  be  of  God, 
ye  cannot  overthrow  it ;  lest  haply  ye 
be  found  even  to  fight  against  God. 
t^)  And  to  him  they  agreed :  and  when 
they  had  called  the  apostles,  and  beaten 
themf  they  commanded  that  they  should 
not  speak  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  and  let 
them  go. 


AD.  aai 


(*^)  And  they  departed  from  the  pre- 
sence of  the  councU,  rejoicing  that  they 
were  counted  worthy  to  suffer  shame 
for  his  name.  ^^-^  And  daily  in  the 
temple,  and  in  every  house,  they  ceased 
not  to  teach  and  preach  Jesus  Christ. 

CHAPTEE  VI.— (1)  And  in  those 
days,  when  the  number  of  the  disciples 
was  multiplied,  there  arose  a  murmuring 


who  are  neutral  till  a  canse  is  Buccessfnl,  and  then 
come  forward  with  a  tardy  sympathy,  but  who,  above 
all,  shrink  from  committing  themselves  while  there 
seems  any  possibility  of  faunre.  In  1  Thess.  ii.  13, 
St.  Paul  seems  almost  to  contrast  the  readiness  of  his 
disciples  in  receiving  his  gospel,  not  as  **  of  man,"  but 
as  "of  Gk>d,"  with  the  tunia  caution  of  his  Master. 
As  a  prudential  dUemma,  the  argument  was  forcible 
enong;h.  Resistance  was  either  needless  or  it  was 
hopeless.  If  needless,  it  was  a  waste  of  energy;  if 
hopeless,  it  involved  a  fatal  risk  besides  that  of  mere 
mlure.  We  may  legitimately  think  of  the  fiery  dis- 
ciple as  listening  impatiently  to  this  temporising  counsel, 
and  as  stirred  by  it  to  greater  yehemence. 

It  will  come  to  nought.— Better,  it  will  he  over- 
{hrowiHj  so  as  to  preserve  the  emphasis  of  the  repetition 
of  the  same  verb  in  the  next  clause  of  the  dilemma. 

(39)  Fighters  against  God. — It  is  interesting  to 
note  the  recurrence  of  the  same  phrase  in  the  reason- 
ing of  the  Pharisees  who  took  St.  Paul's  part  in 
chap,  xxiii.  9. 

(40)  And  to  him  they  agreed.— The  Sadducees, 
after  their  manner,  would  probably  have  preferred  a 
more  violent  course,  but  the  Pharisees  were  strong  in 
the  Sanhedrin,  and  the  via  media  recommended  by 
Gamaliel  was,  under  such  circumstances,  likely  to 
command  a  majoritv,  and  was,  therefore,  apparently 
accepted  without  a  division. 

Aiid  beaten  them. — Here  we  trace  the  action  of 
Caiaphas  and  the  priests.  They  were  not  content  with- 
out some  punishment  being  inflicted,  and  the  party  of 
Gamaliel  apparently  acquiesced  in  this  as  a  compromise 
in  the  hope  of  averting  more  violent  measures.  And 
this  is  accordingly  to  be  not«d  as  the  first  actual  ex- 
perience of  persecution  falling  on  the  whole  company 
of  the  Twelve,  and  not  on  Peter  and  John  only.  They 
were  probably  convicted  of  the  minor  offence  oi  causing 
a  disturbance  in  the  Temple,  though  dismissed,  as  with 
a  verdict  of  "  not  proven,"  on  tne  graver  charge  of 
heresy.  The  punishment  in  such  a  case  would  pro- 
bably be  the  *'  forty  stripes  save  one,"  of  Dcut.  xxv.  3 
and  2  Gor.  xi.  24. 

W  Bejoicing  that  they  were  counted 
worthy. — The  emotion  is  probably,  in  one  sense, 
natural  to  all  who  have  an  intense  conviction  of  the 
Truth  for  which  they  suffer.  But  in  this  case  there 
was  something  more.  The  Twelve  conld  not  fail  to 
remember  their  Lord's  beatitudes;  and  now,  for  the 
first  time,  felt  that  they  could  *'  rejoice  and  bo  exceed- 
ing glad  "  because  they  were  suffering  as  the  prophets 
had  suffered  before  them  (Matt.  v.  11,  12).  And 
they  were  suffering  for  His  Name,  or  rather,  with 
the  best  MSS.,  "for  the  Name"— for  that  of  the 
Master  who  had  loved  them  and  whom  they  liad  learnt 
to  love.  We  may  note,  t-oo,  in  the  whole  history,  the 
fulfilment  of  the  prediction  and  the  promise  of 
Matt.  X.  17—20. 


(^)  And  daily  in  the  temple.— Probablv,  as 
before,  in  the  Portico  of  Solomon ;  the  captain  of  the 
Temple  now  acting  on  the  resolution  just  taken,  and 
letting  the  movement  take  its  course  without  interrup- 
tion. 

And  in  every  house. — Better,  as  in  chap.  ii.  46, 
at  home:  in  their  place,  or,  it  may  be,  places,  of 
meeting. 

To  teach  and  preach  Jesus  Christ.— Better, 
to  teach  and  to  declare  the  good  tidings  of  Jesus  Christy 
The  word  for  "  preach  "  is  literally  to  "  evangelise,"  as 
in  chap.  viii.  4,  12,  25 ;  Bom.  x.  15,  and  elsewhere. 

As  the  chief  members  of  the  Sanhedrin  disappear 
from  the  scene  at  this  stage,  it  may  be  well  to  note  tho 
later  fortunes  of  those  who  have  been  prominent  up 
to  this  point  in  the  history.  (1)  Annas  lived  to  see 
Q.Ye  of  his  sons  fill  the  office  of  high  priest  (Jos.  Ant. 
XX.  9,  §  1) ;  but  his  old  age  was  overclouded  by  the 
tumults  rabed  by  the  Zealots  under  John  of  Gischala,. 
in  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  and  before  he  died  the 
sanctuary  was  occupied  by  them,  and  became  in  very 
deed  a    "  den  of    robbei*s "    (Jos.   Wars,  iv.  3,  §   7). 

(2)  Joseph,  surnamed  Caiaphas,  his  son-in-law,  who> 
owed  his  appointment  to  Gratus  (Jos.  Ant.  xviii.  2,  §2), 
was  deposed  by  the  Proconsul  Yitellius,  a.d.  36  (Jos. 
Ant.    xviii.   4,    §  3),  and  disappears    from    hbtory. 

(3)  On  John  and  Alexander,  see  Notes  on  chap.  iv.  6. 

(4)  Gamaliel,  who  is  not  mentioned  by  Josephus,  con- 
tinued to  preside  over  the  Sanhedrin  under  Caligula 
and  Claudius,  and  is  said  to  have  died  eighteen  years 
before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  to  have  sanc- 
tioned the  Anathema,  or  "Prayer  against  heretics," 
drawn  up  by  Samuel  the  Little  (Lightfoot,  Ceni. 
Chorograph,  c.  15).  Christian  traditions,  however,  re- 
present him  as  having  been  secretly  a  disciple  ot 
Christ  (Pseudo-Clement,  Becogn.  i.  65),  and  to  have 
been  baptised  by  Peter  and  Paul,  with  Nicodemus, 
who  is  represented  as  his  nephew,  and  his  son  Abibas 
{Photius  Cod.  171,  p.  199).  In  a  legendary  story,  pur- 
porting to  come  from  a  priest  of  Syria,  named  Lucian, 
accepted  by  Augustine,  he  appears  as  having  buried 
Stephen  and  other  Christians,  and  to  have  been 
buned  himself  in  the  same  sepulchre  with  the  Proto- 
martyr  and  Nicodemus  at  Caphar-algama  (August,  de 
Civ.  Dei  xvii.  8,  Serra.  318).  Lator  Kabbis  looked  on 
him  as  the  last  of  the  great  Teachers  or  Babbans.  and 
noted  that  till  his  time  men  had  taught  the  I-aw  stand- 
ing, while  afterwards  they  sat.  The  glory  of  the  Law, 
they  said,  had  departed  with  Gamaliel. 

VI. 

(1)  And  in  those  days,  when  the  number  of 
the  disciples  was  multiplied.— Better,  were  bsina 
multiplied,  as  by  an  almost  daily  increase.  The  length 
of  the  interval  between  this  and  the  previous  chapter 
is  left  uncertain.  The  death  of  Stephen  is  fixed  by- 
most  writers  in  A.©.  38. 
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of  the  Grecians  against  the  Hebrews, 
because  their  widows  were  neglected  in 
the  daily  ministration.  ^^^  Then  the 
twelye  called  the  multitude  of  the  dis- 
ciples vnto  them,  and  said.  It  is  not 
reason  that  we  should  leave  the  word 
of  God,  and  serve  tables.    <^>  Where- 


fore, brethren,  look  ye  out  among  you 
seven  men  of  honest  report,  full  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  wisdom,  whom  we 
may  appoint  over  this  business.  ^^^  But 
we  yall  give  ourselves  continually  to 
prayer,  and  to  the  ministry  of  tho 
word. 


The  Greoians.— The  English  version  wlwmjB  care- 
fully nses  this  word,  and  not  Greeks,  for  the  Hellenists  or 
Greek-speaking  Jews.    These  were  known  abo  as  "  the 

a[>erBion  among  the  Gentiles"  (John  vii.  35),  or  gene- 
y  as  "  the  dispersion/'  the  "  sojonmers  of  the  dis- 
rrsion,"  those  that  were  **  scattered  abroad"  ( Jas.  i.  1 ; 
Pet.  i.  1).  Many  of  the  converts  of  the  Day  of 
Pentecost  most  have  belonged  to  this  body;  so,  probably, 
did  Biumabas  and  the  others  named  in  the  Note  on 
chap.  iv.  37.  Now  they  were  becoming  a  prominent 
section  of  the  Church,  perhaps  more  numerous  than  the 
Hebrews,  or  Jews  of  iPalestine.  They,  as  their  name 
implies,  spoke  Greek  habitually,  and  as  a  rule  did  not 
read  the  older  Hebrew  or  speak  the  current  Aramaic. 
They  read  the  Septua^nt  (LiXX.)  version  of  the  Old 
Testament.  They  were  commonly  more  zealous,  with 
the  zeal  of  pilgrims,  for  the  sanctity  of  the  holy  places 
than  the  «fews  of  Jerusalem  itself,  who  had  been 
fMnilinr  with  them  from  infancy  (chap.  xxi.  27). 

BecauBe  their  widows  were  neglected.— The 
words  imply  something  like  an  organised  administration 
of  the  common  fund  :  widows  and  their  children  beine 
the  chief  objects  of  relief.  The  rules  of  1  Tim.  v.  3 — 16, 
were  probably  the  growth  of  a  more  mature  expe- 
rience ;  and  here  we  have  to  think  of  a  clamorous  crowd 
of  applicants  besieging  the  house  at  which  the  Apostles 
held  their  meeting  at  the  times  appointed  for  giving 
relief  in  money,  or,  as  seems  more  probable,  in  kind. 
The  Twelve — singly,  or  in  groups — sat  at  the  table, 
and  gave  as  they  were  able.  It  was  like  the  dole  of 
alms  at  the  gate  of  a  convent.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, jealousies  and  complaints  were  all  but  in- 
evitable. The  Twelve  were  all  of  them  Gralileans,  and 
were  suspected  of  favouring  the  widows  of  Palestine 
rather  than  those  of  the  Dispersion.  It  was  the  first 
sign  that  the  new  society  was  outgrowing  its  primitive 
organisation. 

w  Then  the  twelve  called  the  miQtitude  of 
the  disciples.— The  Apostles  meet  the  crisis  with 
singular  tact  and  moderation.  They  do  not  resent  the 
suspidon;  they  are  not  careful  to  vindicate  them- 
selves against  it.  They  remembered,  it  may  be,  the 
precedent  presented  by  the  life  of  Moses  (fex.  xviii. 
215),  and  they  act,  as  he  had  acted,  by  delegating  part 
of  their  authority  to  others.  The  collective  action  of 
the  multitude  is  strikingly  in  harmony  with  the  Greek 
ideas  attached  to  the  word  Ecclesia,  as  the  assembly  in 
which  every  citizen  might  take  his  share.  Representa- 
tive government  might  come  as  a  necessity  of  later 
times;  as  yet,  every  member  of  the  congr^ation, 
every  citizen  of  the  new  polity,  was  invited,  as  Having 
a  right  to  vote. 

It  is  not  reason. — literally,  It  is  not  pleasing, 
as  in  chap.  zii.  3.  The  word  implies  that  they  had 
undertaken  a  burdensome  duty,  not  for  their  own 
pleasure,^  because  they  fiked  it,  but  for  the  good  of  the 
oommQiiity. 

And  serve  tables. — ^The  word  was  used  for  the 
"tables"  of  money-changers,  as  in  Matt.  xxi.  12, 
John  ii.  15,  and  was,  therefore,  equally  appropriate 


whether  we  think  of  the  relief  as  being  given  in  money 
or  in  kind. 

(3)  Seven  men  of  honest  report.— The  number 
may  have  had  its  origin  in  the  general  reverence  for 
the  number  Seven  among  the  Jews.  Possibly,  how- 
ever, the  suggestion  may  nave  come  from  the  Libertini, 
or  Hellenists  of  Rome,  where  there  was  a  distinct 
guild,  or  Collegium,  kuown  as  the  Septemviri  Ejmlones, 
or  Seven  Stewards  (Lucan.  i.  602),  whose  busmess  it 
was  to  arrange  for  the  banquets  held  in  honour  of  the 
gods,  which  were  more  or  less  analogous  to  the  Christian 
agapce,  on  certain  set  da^s.  (See  Smith's  Diet,  of 
Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities,  Art.  "Epulones."  It 
is  an  interesting  coincidence  that  they,  too,  had  been 
appointed  to  reueve  the  Pontifices  from  a  duty  which 
they  found  too  heavy.  This  view  falls  in  with  the 
inference  as  to  the  Uoman  origin  of  Stephen  which 
will  be  found  in  the  Notes  on  verse  5. 

Full  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  wisdom.— The 
Apostles,  it  is  clear,  did  not  limit  their  thoughts 
of  the  Spirit's  working  to  prophecv  and  the  gitt  of 
tongues.  Wherever  wisdom,  and  charity,  and  kind- 
ness were  requisite,  there  was  need  of  a  supernatural 
grace,  nusing  men  above  prejudice  and  passion.  Of 
lese  qualities,  no  less  than  of  the  good  report,  the 
whole  body  of  believers  were  to  be,  in  tne  first  instance, 
the  judges,  the  Apostles  reserving  to  themselves  the 
right  of  final  appointment,  and  therefore,  if  necessary, 
of  a  veto.  It  IB  significant  that  the  word  "  wisdom  " 
only  appears  in  the  Acts  in  connection  with  Stephen 
(here  and  in  verse  10,  and  in  the  report  of  his  speech 
chap.  vii.  10,  22).  We  may,  perhaps,  think  of  James, 
the  brother  of  the  Lord,  as  led  by  what  he  now  saw 
and  heard  to  that  prayerful  seeking  after  wisdom 
which  is  so  prominent  m  his  Epistle  (Jas.  i.  5;  iii. 
13-17). 

i*)  We  will  give  ourselves  oontinually  to 
prayer,  and  to  the  ministry  of  the  word.— Lite- 
rally, We  vriU  persevere  tn  .  .  .  Those  formed  the  true 
work  of  the  Apostles,  as  afterwards  of  tho  bishops  or 
elders  of  the  Church.  "Prayer"  includes  the  public 
worship  of  the  Church  in  all  its  various  developments, 
as  well  as  private  prayer  and  intercession ;  the  "  minis- 
try of  the  word,"  all  forms  of  teaching. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  men  thus  appointed  are  never 
called  "  deacons  "  in  the  New  Testament.  When  they 
are  referred  to  again  it  is  as  "  the  Seven  "  (chap.  xxi.  8), 
as  though  they  were  a  distinct  and  peculiar  bodv.  Their 
functions  were,  of  course,  in  some  degree,  analogous  to 
those  of  the  "  deacons ''  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles  and 
the  later  organisation  of  the  Church ;  but  these,  as  we 
have  seen,  had  their  prototvpes  in  the  "  young  men," 
as  contrasted  with  "  elders,  in  chap.  v.  6, 10 ;  and  the 
Seven  were  probably  appointed,  so  to  speak,  as  arch' 
deacons,  to  superintend  and  guide  them.  In  some 
churches,  as  at  rtome,  the  number  of  deacons  was  fixed 
at  seven,  in  conformity  with  this  precedent  (so  also 
at  the  Council  of  Neo-Csesarea,  Can.  14,  a.d.  314),  and 
they  were  considered,  when  the  bishop  came  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  elders,  as  acting  more  immediately 
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flection  of  the  Seven, 
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Barnes  o/t^is  Seven* 


(*)  And  the  saying  pleased  the  whole 
multitude :  and  they  chose  Stephen,  a 
man   full   of  faith    and    of  the   Holy 


Ghost,  and  Philip,  and  Prochorus,  and 
Nicanor,  and  Timon,  and  Parmenas, 
and  Nicolas   a   proselyte   of  Antioch : 


nnder  the  direction  of  the  former,  helping  him  in  the 
details  of  his  office. 

(5)  And  they  ohose  Stephen.— The  seven  who 
were  chosen  all  bear  Greek  names,  and  it  is  a  natural, 
though  not  a  necessary,  inference,  that  they  were  all  of 
the  Hellenistic  section  of  the  Church,  either  because 
that  section  had  a  majority,  or  because  the  Hebrews 
generously  voted  for  giving  them  special  representa- 
tives of  their  own.  The  order  of  names  may  represent 
the  actual  order  of  election,  Stephen  obtaining  the 
largest  number  of  votes,  and  so  on.  The  position 
occupied  by  the  new  teacher  is  so  prominent  that 
we  snould  welcome  anything  that  threw  light  on  his 
•revions  training.  Unhappily  we  cannot  advance 
beyond  the  region  of  uncertain  tradition,  or,  at  best, 
of  probable  inference.  The  coincidences,  however, 
which  suggest  that  inference  are  not  without  interest. 
(1)  The  name  of  Stephanus  was  not  a  common  one,  and 
appears  in  few  inscriptions.  Like  so  many  of  the 
names  in  Bom.  xvi.,  however,  it  is  found  in  those  of 
the  Colunibarium,  or  burial-place,  of  the  household  of 
the  Empress  Livia.  The  man  bearing  it  is  described 
as  a  goldsmith  (Aurifaber)^  and  as  immunis — i.e., 
exempted  from  the  religious  obli^tions  of  his  trade- 
guild.  He  is  a  freed- man  or  liberhnus.  Circumstances, 
such  as  the  bequest  by  Herod  the  Great  of  his  gold 
plate  to  Livia  (Jos.  Ant,  xvi.  5,  §  1 ;  xvii.  8,  C  1)> 
mdicate  an  intimate  connection  between  him  and  the 
Imperial  Court,  and  make  it  probable  that  the  goldsmith 
Stephanus  was  a  Jew.  The  business  was  one  in  which 
then,  as  in  later  ages,  Jews  conspicuously  excelled,  and 
the  exemption  just  mentioned  may  well  have  been,  as 
it  were,  of  the  nature  of  a  "  conscience-clause  "  in  his 
favour.  The  name  is  found  also  on  a  tablet  in  the 
museum  of  the  CoUegio  Eomano,  (2)  It  is  obvious 
that  the  "strangers  of  Rome" — the  Jews  from  the 
capital  of  the  empire — ^were  likely  to  be  among  the  most 
prominent  of  the  Hellenists  at  Jerusalem.  It  was  ante- 
cedently probable  that  the  name  of  one  of  that  body 
should  stand  first  on  the  list.  (3)  When  Stephen  be- 
comes conspicuous  as  a  teacher,  the  synagogue  which  is 
the  most  prominent  scene  of  his  activity  is  that  of  the 
Libertines,  who  can  be  none  other  than  the  f  reed-men  or 
emancipated  Jews  from  Itome.     (See  Note  on  verse  9.) 

(4)  Jews  from  Homo  were,  we  have  seen,  present  on 
the  Day  of  Pentecost,  and  some  conspicuous  converts 
from  among  them  had  been  made  before  Stephen 
appears  on  the  scene.     (See  Note  on  chap.  iv.  37.) 

(5)  The  very  appointment  of  the  Seven  has,  as  we 
have  seen,  its  origin  in  the  customs  of  the  trade- 
guilds  of  Rome,  such  as  that  to  which  the  goldsmith 
Stephanus  had  belonged.  Taking  all  these  facts 
together,  there  seems  sufficient  ground  to  believe 
that  in  the  proto-martyr  of  the  Church,  whose  teaching 
and  whose  prayers  exercised  so  marvellous  an  influence 
in  the  history  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  we  have  one  of 
the  earliest  representatives  of  Roman  Christianity.  A 
tradition  accepted  by  Epiphanius  in  the  fourth  century 
leads  to  another  conclusion.  Stephen  and  Philip  were 
both,  it  was  said,  of  the  number  of  the  Seventy  who  were 
sent  shortly  after  the  last  Peast  of  Tabernacles  in  our 
Lord's  ministry  into  every  city  and  village  where  He 
Himself  would  come.  That  mission,  as  has  been  said 
in  the  Not«  on  Luke  x.  I,  was  in  its  very  form,  symbolic 
of  the  admission  of  the  Gentile  nations  to  the  longdom 
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of  Qod ;  and  it  would  seem  from  Luke  ix.  52,  xvii.  11, 
88  if,  at  that  time,  Samaria  had  been  the  chief  scene  of 
our  Lord's  ministry,  and  therefore  of  that  of  the 
Seventy.  In  a  mission  of  such  a  nature,  it  was  not 
unlikely  that  Hellenistic  Jews  should  be  more  or  less 
prominent,  and  the  assumption  of  some  previous  con- 
nection with  Samaria  gives  an  adequate  explanation 
both  of  Philip's  choice  of  that  region  as  tne  scene 
of  his  work  as  an  Evangelist  (chap.  viii.  5)  and  of 
the  general  tendency  of  St.  Stephen's  speech ;  perhaps 
also  of  one  of  the  real  or  apparent  inaccuracies  which 
criticism  has  noted  as  a  proof  of  ignorance  either  in 
the  speaker  or  the  writer.  (See  Note  on  chap.  viL  16.) 
Admitting  the  comparative  lateness  of  the  tradition 
mentionea  by  Epiphanius,  it  was  still  antecedently  pro- 
bable that  men,  who  had  been  brought  into  prominence 
by  their  Lord's  special  choice,  would  not  be  passed 
over  in  such  an  election  as  that  now  before  us ;  and  if, 
as  suggested  in  the  Note  on  Luke  x.  1,  the  Seventy 
were  the  representatives  of  the  Prophets  of  the  New 
Testament,  then  it  was  natural  that  men  should  turn 
to  them  when  they  wanted  to  find  men  "full  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  of  wisdom." 

Philip. — ^The  coincidence  of  name  with  that  of  the 
Apostle  and  with  two  of  Herod's  sons  indicates  that 
the  name  was  as  common  as  that  of  Stephen  was  rare. 
Of  his  previous  history  we  know  nothing,  except  the 
tradition  that  he  also  had  belonged  to  the  Seventy. 
His  long-continued  residence  at  Ca^sarea  just  suggests 
the  probability  of  an  earlier  connection  with  that  city. 
The  fact  that  he  had  four  grown-up  daughters  when 
St.  Paul  came  to  Caosarea  makes  it  probable  that  he 
was  married  at  the  time  of  his  appointment. 

FrochoruSy  and  Nicanor,  and  Timon,  and 
Farmenas. — Of  these  four  nothing  b  known,  nor  are 
there  any  materials  even  for  probable  conjecture.  The 
name  of  Nicanor  was  memorable  as  that  of  the  great 
enemy  of  Judah,  who  died  in  battle  fighting  against 
Judas  Maccabaeus.  It  appears,  later  on,  as  borne  by  a 
Jewish  friend  of  Titus  and  Josephus  {Wars,  v.  6,  §  2). 
That  of  Timon  had  been  made  conspicuous  by  the  philo- 
sopher of  Phlius  and  the  misanthrope  of  Atnens. 

Nicolas  a  proselyte  of  Antioch.— Next  to  the 
first  two  names  on  the  list,  the  last  is  that  to  which 
greatest  interest  attaches.  (1)  It  is  the  first  appearance 
m  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church  of  the  city  which 
was  aft-erwards  to  be  the  mother-church  of  the  Gentiles. 
(On  Antioch  and  its  position,  see  Note  on  chap.  xi.  19.) 
Here  it  will  be  enough  to  note  that  there  was  a  large 
Jewish  population  there,  and  that  Herod  had  gained 
the  favour  of  the  city  by  building  a  splendid  colonnade 
along  the  whole  length  of  ite  chief  street.  (2)  The 
name  had  been  made  memorable  by  Nicolaus  of 
Damascus,  who  wrote  a  long  and  elaborate  history 
of  his  own  times,  and  pleaded  for  the  Jews  before 
Augustus  and  Agrippa  (Jos.  Ant.  xii.  3,  §  2 ;  xvL  2, 
§  3 ;  9,  §  4).  He  appeared  at  Rome  again  as  counsel 
for  Archelaus,  and  was  for  many  years  the  confidential 
friend  and  adviser  of  Herod  the  Great  (Jos.  Ant, 
xvii.  9,  §  6 ;  11,  §  3).  Finding,  as  we  do,  an  adopted 
son  of  Herod's  at  Antioch  (chap.  xiii.  1),  and  a 
proselyte  of  that  city  bearing  the  name  of  hiis  chosen 
companion,  there  seems  some  ground  for  assuming 
a  link  connecting  the  three  together.  (3)  In  any 
case  Nicolas  is  memorable  as  the  first  person  not  of 


Growth  of  the  Church, 
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The  Work  of  Stephen. 


(«)  whom  they  set  before  the  apostles: 
and  when  they  had  prayed,  they  laid 
their  hands  on  them.  <"^  And  the  word 
of  God  increased ;  and  the  number  of 
the  disciples  multiplied  in  Jerusalem 
greatly;   and  a  great  company  of  the 


priests  were  obedient  to  the  faith. 
(8)  And  Stephen,  full  of  faith  and  power, 
did  great  wonders  and  miracles  among 
the  people. 

(^>   Then  there  arose  certain  of  the 
synagogue,  which  is  called  the  synagogue 


the  race  of  Abraham  named  as  admitted  to  full 
membership  in  the  Church.  He  may  have  sacrificed 
to  Apollo,  or  taken  part  in  the  licentious  festiyals 
of  the  grove  of  Daphne.  The  word  "proselyte"  is 
taken  in  its  full  sense,  as  including  the  acceptance  of 
drcumcision  and  the  ceremonial  law.  He  was,  in 
technical  language,  a  proselyte  of  Righteousness,  not 
of  the  Grate.  Mad  it  been  otherwise,  his  conversion 
would  have  anticipated  the  lesson  taught  afterwards 
by  that  of  Cornelius.  (4)  The  name  of  Nicolas  has 
been  identified  by  an  earljr  tradition  as  the  founder 
of  the  sect  of  the  Nicolaitanes  condemned  in  Bev. 
ii.  6.  He,  it  was  said,  taught  men  "to  misuse  the 
flesh  "  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  iii.  4,  p.  187 ;  Euseb.  Hist 
iii.  29).  Some  contended  that  he  meant  by  this  that 
it  was  to  be  subdued  by  a  rigorous  asceticism :  others, 
that  he  held  it  to  be  a  proof  of  spiritual  progress  to 
yield  to  sensuous  impulses,  and  yet  remain  pure.  The 
traditions  are  not  of  much  value,  and  another  inter- 
pretation of  the  name  of  the  sect  is  now  very  generally 
adopted  (see  Bev.  u.  6);  but  the  fall  of  one  of  the  Seven 
into  the  error  of  overstrained  rigour,  or  a  reaction  from 
it,  is  not  in  itself  inconceivable.  In  the  New  Testa- 
ment we  never  come  across  his  name  apiin. 

(^)  When  they  had  prayed,  they  laid  their 
hands  on  them. — ^This  is  the  first  mention  of  the  act 
in  the  New  Testamen^.  It  had  had  an  analogous 
meaning  in  the  ritual  of  Israel  (Num.  xxvii.  23)  in  acts 
of  blessing  (Gen.  xlviii.  13, 14)  and  the  transmission  of 
functions.  Its  primary  symbolism  would  seem  to  be 
that  of  the  concentration  for  the  moment  of  all  the 
spiritual  energy  of  prayer  upon  him  on  whom  men  lay 
their  hands ;  and  so  of  the  bestowal  of  any  office  for 
which  spiritual  gifts  are  required.  It  had  been  used  in 
the  Jewish  schools  on  the  admission  of  a  scribe  to  his 
office  as  a  teacher.  It  soon  became  the  customary  out- 
ward and  visible  sign  of  such  bestowal  (Acts  xiii.  3). 
Instruction  as  to  what  it  thus  meant  entered  into  the 
primary  teaching  of  all  converts  (Heb.  vi.  2).  It  was 
connected  with  other  acts  that  pre-supposed  the  commu- 
nication of  a  spiritual  gift  (1  Tim.  v.  22).  Through 
well-nigfh  all  changes  of  polity  and  dogma  and  ritual, 
it  has  kept  its  pliu:e  with  Baptism  and  the  Supper  of 
the  Lord,  among  the  unchimging  witnesses  of  the 
Church's  universality  and  permanence,  witnessing,  as 
in  Confirmation,  to  the  diversity  of  spiritual  gifts,  and, 
as  in  Ordination,  to  their  connection  with  every  special 
office  and  administration  in  the  Church  of  Grod. 

C^^  The  word  of  God  increased.— The  tense  in- 
dicates gradual  and  continuous  growth.  The  fact  stated 
implies  more  than  the  increase  of  numbers  specified  in 
the  next  clause.  The  "word  of  God"  is  here  the 
whole  doctrine  of  Christ  as  preached  by  the  Apostles, 
«nd,  we  must  now  add,  by  the  Seven  who  are  commonly 
known  as  Deacons,  and  there  was,  as  the  sequel  shows, 
at  this  stage,  what  we  have  learnt  to  call  an  expansion 
and  development  of  doctrine. 

A  great  company  of  the  priests  were  obe- 
dient to  the  faith.— The  fact  is  everyway  significant. 
No  pripflt  is  named  as  a  follower  of  our  Lord's.  None, 
up  to  this  time,  had  been  converted  by  the  Apostles.  The 
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new  fact  may  fairly  be  connected  with  the  new  teaching 
of  Stephen.  And  the  main  feature  of  that  teaching 
was,  as  we  shall  see,  an  anticipation  of  what  was  after- 
wards proclaimed  more  clearly  by  St.  Paul  and  (if  wo 
assign  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  to  its  probable  author) 
by  ApoUos :  that  the  time  for  sacrifices  had  passed 
away,  and  that  the  Law,  as  a  whole,  and  the  ritual  of  the 
Temple  in  particular,  were  deca3ring  and  waxing  old, 
and  ready  to  vanish  away  (Heb.  viii.  13).  We  might 
have  thought  this  likely  to  repel  the  priests,  and  to 
rouse  them  to  a  fanatic  frenssy.  We  find  that  it 
attracts  them  as  nothing  else  had  attracted.  To 
them,  it  may  well  have  been,  that  daily  round  of  a 
ritual  of  slaughtered  victims  and  clouds  of  incense, 
the  cutting-up  of  the  carcases  and  the  carriage  of 
the  offal,  had  become  unspeakably  wearisome.  They 
felt  how  profitless  it  was  to  their  own  spiritual  life, 
how  little  power  there  was  in  the  blood  of  bulls  and 
goats  to  take  away  sin  (Heb.  x.  4).  Their  profes- 
sion of  the  new  faith  did  not  necessarily  mvolva 
the  immediate  abandonment  of  their  official  function; 
but  they  were  drifting  to  it  as  to  a  not  far-off  result^ 
and  were  prepared  to  meet  it  without  misgiving,  per- 
haps with  thankfulness,  when  it  became  inevitable. 

(B)  Stephen,  ftOl  of  faith  and  power.— The 
better  MSS.  give,  "  fuU  of  grace  and  power." 

Did  great  wonders  and  miracles.— Better,  as 
preserving  the  familiar  combination,  wonders  and 
signs. 

(9)  Certain  of  the  synagogue,  which  is  called 
the  synagogue  of  the  Libertines.— The  strueturo 
of  the  sentence  makes  it  probable  that  the  Libertines, 
the  Cyrenians,  and  the  Alexandrians  attended  ono 
synagogue,  those  of  Cilicia  and  Asia  another.  Each  of 
the  names  has  a  special  interest  of  its  own.  (1)  Tho 
Libertini.  These  were  f  reed-men,  emancipated  Roman 
Jews,  with  probably  some  proselytes,  descendants  of 
those  whom  Fompeius  had  led  captive,  and  who  were 
settled  in  the  trans-Tiberine  district  of  Home  in  large 
numbers,  with  oratories  and  synagogues  of  their  own. 
When  Tacitus  {Ann.  ii.  85)  descrioes  the  expulsion  of 
the  Jews  under  Claudius,  he  speaks  of  **  four  thousand 
of  the  freed-men,  or  Idbertine  class,"  as  banished  to 
Sardinia.  From  this  class,  we  have  seen  reason  to 
believe,  Stephen  himself  had  sprung.  Andronicus 
and  Junias  were  probably  members  of  this  synagogue. 
(See  Note  oh  Rom.  xvi.  7.) 

Cyrenians. — At  Gyrene,  also,  on  the  north  coast  of 
Africa,  lying  between  Egypt  and  Carthage,  there  was 
a  large  Jewish  population.  Strabo,  quoted  by  Jose- 
phus,  describes  them  as  a  fourth  of  the  whole  (Jos. 
Ant.  xiv.  7,  §  2).  They  were  conspicuous  for  the 
offerings  they  sent  to  the  Temple,  and  had  appealed  to 
Augustus  for  protection  against  the  irregular  taxes  by 
which  the  provincial  governors  sought  to  mtercept  their 
gifts  (Jos.  Ant.  xvi.  6,  §  5).  In  Simon  of  Cyrene 
we  have  had  a  conspicuous  member,  probably  a  con- 
spicuous convert,  of  this  community.  (See  Note  on 
Matt,  xxvii.  32.)  Later  on,  clearly  as  the  result  of 
Stephen's  teaching,  they  are  prominent  in  preaching 
the  gospel  to  the  Gentiles  of  Antioch.    We  may  think 
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of  the  Libertines,  and  Cyrenians,  and 
Alexandrians,  and  of  them  of  Cilicia 
and  of  Asia,  disputing  with  Stephen. 
(^^^  And  they  were  not  able  to  resist  the 
wisdom  and  the  spirit  by  which  he 
spake.  <^^^  Then  they  suborned  men, 
which  said.  We  have  heard  him  speak 
blasphemous  words  against  Moses,  and 
against  Gk)d.     <^^  And  they  stirred  up 


the  people,  and  the  elders,  and  the 
scribes,  and  came  upon  hiniy  and  caught 
him,  and  brought  him  to  the  council^ 
<^^^  and  set  up  false  witnesses,  which 
said.  This  man  ceaseth  not  to  speali 
blasphemous  words  against  this  holj 
place,  and  the  law :  (^*)  for  we  have 
heard  him  say,  that  this  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  shall  destroy  this  place,  and 


of  Simon  himself,  and  liis  two  sons  Alexander  and 
Bnfus  (Mark  xv.  21),  as  probably  members  of  this 
society. 

Alexandrians. — ^Next  to  Jerusalem  and  Rome, 
there  was,  perhaps,  no  city  in  which  the  Jewish  popu- 
lation was  so  numerous  ana  influential  as  at  Alexandria. 
Here,  too,  they  had  their  own  quarter,  assigned  to 
them  by  Ptolemy  Philadolphus,  and  were  governed,  as 
if  they  were  a  iree  republic,  by  an  ethnarch  of  their 
own  (Jos.  Ard.  xiv.  7,  §  2).  They  were  recognised 
as  citizens  by  their  Koman  rulers  {Ibid.  xiv.  10, 
§  1).  From  Alexandria  had  come  the  Greek  version  of  the 
Old  Testament,  known  from  the  legend  of  the  seventy 
translators  who  had  all  been  led  to  a  supernatural 
agreement,  as  that  of  the  Septnafint,  or  LXx.,  which 
was  then  in  use  among  all  the  Hellenistic  Jews  through- 
out the  empire,  and  lately  read  even  in  Palestine  itself. 
There,  at  this  time,  living  in  fame  and  honour,  was  the 
great  teacher  Philo,  the  probable  master  of  ApoUos, 
training  him,  all  unconsciously,  to  be  the  preacher  of  a 
¥risdom  higher  than  his  own.  The  knowledge,  or  want 
of  knowle&e,  with  which  ApoUos  appears  on  the  scene, 
knowing  only  the  baptism  oi  John,  forbids  the  assump- 
tion that  he  had  been  at  Jerusalem  after  the  Day  of 
Pentecost  (chap,  xviii.  25),  but  echoes  of  the  teach- 
ing of  Stephen  are  found  in  that  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  thoughts 
had  been  carried  back  to  Alexandria  by  those  who  had 
thus  been  brought  under  his  influence. 

Of  them  of  Cilioia.— Here  we  feel  at  once  the 
interest  of  the  name.  The  young  Jew  of  Tarsus,  the 
disciple  of  Gamaliel,  could  not  fail  to  be  among  the 
leading  members  of  this  section  of  the  second  syna- 
gogue, exerdsing,  in  the  fiery  energy  of  his  zeal,  a 
aominant  influence  even  over  the  others. 

And  of  Asia. — The  word  is  taken,  as  throughout 
the  New  Testament,  in  its  later  and  more  restricted 
sense,  as  denoting  the  pro-consular  province  so  called, 
indudiag  the  old  Lydia  and  Ionia,  and  having  Ephesus 
as  its  capital.  Later  on  in  the  history,  we  find  Jews 
of  Asia  prominrat  in  their  zeal  for  tne  sacredness  of 
the  Temple  (chap.  xxi.  27). 

Disputing  with  Stephen.— The  nature  of  the 
dispute  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  tendency  of  distance 
from  sacred  places  which  are  connected  with  men's 
religion,  is  either  to  make  men  sit  loose  to  their  associa- 
tions, and  so  rise  to  higher  and  wider  thoughts,  or  to 
intensify  their  reverence.  Where  pilgrimages  are  cus- 
tomary, the  latter  is  almost  invariably  the  result.  Men 
measure  the  sacredness  of  what  they  have  come  to  see 
by  the  labour  and  cost  which  they  have  borne  to  see  it, 
and  they  resent  anything  that  suggests  that  they  have 
wasted  their  labour,  as  tending  to  sacrilege  and  impiety. 
The  teaching  of  Stephen,  representing  as  it  did  the 
former  alternative,  glided  and  perfected  by  the  teaching 
of  the  Spirit,,  was  probably  accepted  by  a  few  in  each 
community.    The  others,  moved  by  their  pilgrim  zeal. 
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were  more  intolerant  of  it  than  the  dwellers  in  Jeru- 
salem, to  whom  the  ritual  of  the  Temple  was  a  part  of 
their  every-day  life.  Those  who  were  most  familiar 
with  it,  the  priests  who  ministered  in  its  courts,  were, 
as  we  have  seen  (verse  7],  among  the  first  to  welcome 
the  new  and  wider  teaching. 

(10)  They  were  not  able.— Better,  had  wo 
strength  ;  the  verb  being  somewhat  more  forcible  thaa 
that  commonly  translated  "  to  be  able." 

To  resist  the  wisdom  and  the  spirit  with 
which  he  spake.— It  is  remarkable  that  Stephen  is 
the  first  Christian  teacher  of  whom  "  wisdom  "  is  thus 
specially  predicted.  In  the  Gospels  it  is  ascribed  ta 
our  Lord  (Matt.  xiii.  54 ;  Luke  ii.  40,  52) ;  and  we  read 
of  "  the  wisdom  of  Solomon*'  (Matt.  xii.  42).  In  a. 
writer  like  St.  Luke,  it  implies  something  higher  even 
than  the  "consolation"  or  "prophecy"  from  which 
Barnabas  took  his  name — ^wiaer  thoughts,  a  clearer 
vision  of  the  truth,  the  development  of  what  had  been 
before  latent  in  hints  and  parables  and  dark  sayings. 
The  speech  that  follows  in  th^  next  chapter,  may  be 
accepted  as  an  example,  as  far  as  circumstiuioes  allowed, 
of  the  method  and  power  of  his  general  teaching. 

W  Blasphemous  words  against  Moses,  and 
against  God. — The  words  indicate  with  sufficient 
clearness  the  nature  of  Stephen's  teaching.  The  charge 
was  a  false  one,  but  its  falsehood  was  a  distortion  of 
the  truth,  as  that  against  our  Lord  had  been.  He  was 
accused  of  blasphemy  in  calling  Himself  the  Son  of 
God;  making  Himself  equal  with  (xod  (Matt.  xxvi. 
63  ;  John  v.  18) ;  threatening  to  destroy  the  Temple 
(Matt.  xxvi.  61) — each  of  the  counts  in  the  indictment 
resting  on  words  that  He  had  actually  spoken.  And 
Stephen,  in  like  manner,  was  charged  with  offences 
for  which  there  must  have  seemed  colourable  ground. 
He  had  taught,  we  must  believe,  that  the  days  of 
the  Temple  were  numbered;  that  with  its  fall  the 
form  of  worship  of  which  it  was  the  representativo 
would  pass  away ;  that  the  Law  given  by  Moses  was  to 
make  way  for  the  higher  revelation  in  Christ,  and  the 
privileges  of  the  elect  nation  to  be  merged  in  the  blessings 
of  the  universal  Church.  In  this  case,  accordingly,  the 
antagonism  comes,  not  only  or  chieflv,  as  in  xne  pre- 
vious  chapters,  from  the  ^dducean  high  priests  and 
their  followers,  but  from  the  whole  body  of  scribes 
and  people.  Pharisees  and  Saddncees,  Hebrews  and 
Hellenists,  are  once  more  brought  into  coalition  against 
the  new  truth. 

(13)  Against  this  holy  place.— The  new  feature 
of  Stephen's  preaching  comes  into  greater  prominence. 

(14)  This  Jesne  of  Nazareth  shall  destroy 
this  place.— The  accusation  Tested  in  part  on  the 
words  of  John  ii.  19,  partly  on  the  prediction  of  Matt, 
xxiv.  2,  which  Stephen  must  have  known,  and  may  well 
have  reproduced.  It  would  seem  to  the  accusers  a 
natural  mference  that  He  who  had  uttered  the  pre- 
diction should  be  the  chief  agent  in  its  fulfilment. 
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sliall  change  the  customs  ^  ^hich  Moses  p  ^•'■*^ 
delivered  us.     ^^^  And  all  that  sat  in 
the  council,  looking  stedfastlj  on  him, 
saw  his  &ce  as  it  had  been  the  face  of 
an  angel. 


CHAPTER  Vn.— (1)  Then  said  the 
high  priest.  Are  these  things  so  ?  (*^  And 
he   said.  Men,  brethren,   and  fiEithers, 
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hearken ;  The  God  of  glory  appeared 
unto  our  father  Abraham,  when  he 
was  in  Mesopotamia,  before  he  dwelt  in 
Charran,  ^^  and  said  unto  him,  Get 
thee  out  of  thy  country,*  and  from  thy 
kindred,  and  come  into  the  land  which 
1  shall  shew  thee.  <*^  Then  came  he 
out  of  the  land  of  the  Chaldseans,  and 
dwelt  ia   Charran:    and  from  thence. 


And  shall  change  the  customs.— The  words 
seem  to  have  been  used  in  a  half -technical  sense  as 
indiiding  the  whole  complex  system  of  the  Mosaic  law, 
its  ritual,  its  symbolism,  its  laws  and  rales  of  life, 
circumcision,  the  Sabbath,  the  distinction  of  dean 
and  unclean  meats  (chaps,  xf.  1 ;   xxi.  21 ;   xxvi.  3; 

XXYIU.  1/). 

(15)  liooking  stedfastly  on  him.~-St  Lake's 
characteristic  word.    (See  Note  on  chap.  i.  10.) 

Saw  his  face  as  it  had  been  tne  face  of  an 
angel. — We  can  scarcely  be  wrong  in  tracing  ibis 
description  to  the  impression  made  at  the  time  on 
St.  Faal,  and  reported  by  him  to  St.  Luke.  It  must 
be  interpreted  by  the  account  given  of  angels  as 
appearing  in  the  form  of  "young  men"  (Mark  xvi.  5), 
and  BO  throws  some  light  upon  St.  Stephen's  age,  as 
bein^,  probably,  about  the  same  standing  as  St.  Paul, 
and  implies  that  his  face  was  ligh^  up  &9  by  the 
radiance  of  a  diyine  brightness.  The  phrase  seems  to 
have  been  more  or  less  proverbial.  In  the  expanded  ver- 
sion of  the  Book  of  Esther,  which  appears  in  the  LXX., 
she  says  to  the  King,  as  in  reverential  awe, "  I  saw  thee, 
O  my  lord,  as  an  angel  of  Crod"  (Esth.  v.  2).  In  2  Sam. 
xiv.  17,  the  words  refer  to  the  wisdom  of  David  rather 
than  to  anything  visible  and  outward.     Here  the  im- 

Eression  left  by  St.  Luke's  narrative  is  that  the  face  of 
t.  Stephen  was  illumined  at  once  with  the  glow  of  an 
ardent  zeal  and  the  serenity  of  a  higher  wisdom. 

vn. 

(1)  Then  said  the  high  priest,  Are  these 
things  80  P — ^The  question  was  analogous  to  that  put 
to  our  Xiord.  The  accused  was  called  on  to  plead 
guOty  or  not  polity,  and  had  then  an  opportunity  for 
his  defence.    On  that  defence  we  now  enter. 

(2)  Men,  brethren,  and  fathers.— The  discourse 
which  follows  presents  many  aspects,  each  of  special 
interest.  (1)  It  is  dearly  an  unfinished  fragment,  in- 
terrupted by  the  clamours  of  the  by-standers  (verso  51) 
— ^tho  torso,  as  it  were,  of  a  great  apologia.  Its  very 
incompleteness,  the  difficulty  of  tracing  the  argument 
as  far  as  it  goes,  because  we  do  not  see  how  far  it  was 
meant  to  go,  are  indirect  proofs  that  we  have  a  true, 
though  not  necessarily  a  verbatim,  report.  A  later 
writer,  composing  a  speech  after  the  manner  of  Hero- 
dotus and  Thucydides,  would  have  made  it  a  much 
more  direct  answer  to  the  charges  in  the  indictment. 
And  this,  in  its  turn,  supplies  a  reasonable  presump- 
tion in  favour  of  other  speeches  reported  by  the  same 
author.  (2)  Looking  to  the  relations  between  St. 
Luke  and  St.  Paul,  and  to  the  prominence  of  the  latter 
among  the  accusers  of  Stephen,  there  is  a  strong  pro- 
bability that  the  report  was  derived  from  him.  Tins  is 
confirmed  by  some  instances  of  remarkable  parallelism 
between  the  speech  and  his  later  teaching.  (Comp.  verse 
53,  Gal.  iii.  19;  verse  48,  Acts  xvii.  2i).  (3)  The 
speech   is   the   first  great  survey  of  the  history  of 


Israel  as  a  process  of  divine  education— the  first 
development  from  the  lips  of  a  human  teacher  of 
principles  that  had  before  been  latent.  As  such,  it 
contains  the  germs  which  were,  in  their  turn,  to  bj 
afterwards  developed,  on  the  one  hand,  by  St.  Paul  iu  tlio 
Epistles  known  to  be  his,  on  the  other  hand  by  Apollo^, 
or  whoever  was  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  tlio 
Hebrews.  (4)  The  speech  is  also  remarkable  as  bringing 
together  within  a  comparatively  small  compass  a  con- 
siderable number  of  real  or  seeming  inaccuracies  in 
the  details  of  the  history  which  is  commented  on. 
Whether  they  are  real  or  apparent  will  be  discussed  as 
wo  deal  with  each  of  them.  It  is  obvious  that  tlie 
results  thus  arrived  at  will  form  something  like  a  crucial 
test  of  tlieories  which  men  have  formed  as  to  the  nature 
and  limits  of  inspiration.  (5)  As  Stephen  was  a 
Hellenistic  or  Greek-speaking  Jew,  it  is  probable  that 
the  speech  was  deKvereid  in  Greek,  and  so  far  it  confirms 
the  inference  which  has  been  drawn  from  the  Aramaic 
words  specially  recorded  in  our  Lord's  teaching — 
"  Ephphatha,'*  "Talitha  cmd,''  and  the  cry  upon  the 
cross — that  He  habitually  used  the  former  language, 
and  that  this  was  the  medium  of  intercourse  between 
the  priests  and  Pilate.  (See  Notes  on  Mark  v.  41  ; 
i4i.  34.) 

The  God  of  glory.— The  opening  words  are  an 
implied  answer  to  the  charge  of  blaspheming  God. 
The  name  contained  an  allusive  reference  to  the 
Shechinah,  or  cloud  of  glory,  which  was  the  symbol  of 
the  Presence  of  Jehovah.  That  was  the  "  elory  of  the 
Lord.''  He,  in  like  manner,  was  the  '*  Lora  of  glory." 
(Comp.  Jas.  ii.  1.) 

Before  he  dwelt  in  Charran.— We  come,  at  the 
very  outset,  on  one  of  the  difficulties  above  referred  to. 
Here  the  call  of  Abraham  is  spoken  of  as  before  he 
sojourned  in  Haran,  or  Charran,  west  of  the  Euphrates. 
In  Gen.  xii.  1  it  is  first  mentioned  after  Abraham*a 
removal  thither.  On  the  other  hand,  Gen.  xv.  7  speaks 
of  God  as  bringing  him  "  from  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  " — 
i.e.,  from  Mesopotamia,  or  the  east  of  the  Euphrates ; 
and  this  is  confirmed  by  Josh.  xxiv.  3,  Nen.  ix.  7. 
The  language  of  writers  contemporary  with  Stephen 
(Philo,  Ve  Abrah,;  Jos.  ArU.  i.  7,  §  1)  lays  stress, 
as  he  does,  on  the  first  call  as  well  as  the  second. 
Here,  accordingly,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  statement 
is  at  variance  with  the  Old  Testament  narrative.  The 
word  Mesopotamia  was  used  by  the  LXX.,  and  has 
thence  passed  into  later  versions,  for  the  Hebrew  Arain^ 
Naharaim,  "Syria  of  the  two  rivers"  (Gen.  xxiv.  10; 
Deut.  xxiii.  4;  Jndg.  iii.  8),  and,  less  accurately,  for 
Padan-Aram  in  Gen.  xxv.  20;  xxviii.  2,  5,  6;  whera 
our  version  retains  the  Hebrew  name. 

(4)  From  thence,  when  his  father  was  dead.— 
In  Gen.  xi.  26, 32,  Terah,  the  father  of  Abraham,  is  said  to 
have  died  at  the  age  of  2<>5  years,  and  after  he  had  reached 
the  age  of  seventy  to  have  b^otten  Abram,  Nahor,  and 
Haran;  while  Abraham  in  Gen.  xii.  4  is  said  to  havo 
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when  his  father  was  dead,  he  removed 
him  into  this  land,  wherein  ye  now 
dwell.  ^^^  And  he  gave  him  none  in- 
heritance in  it,  no,  not  so  much  as  to  set 
his  foot  on:  yet  he  promised  that  he 
wonld  give  it  to  him  for  a  possession, 
and  to  his  seed  after  him,  when  as  yet 
he  had  no  child.  <^)  And  God  spake  on 
this  wise,  That  his  seed  should  sojourn 
in  a  strange  land ;  and  that  they  should 
bring  them  into  bondage,  and  entreat 
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them  evil  four  hundred  years.  <^)  And 
the  nation  to  whom  they  shall  be  in 
bondage  will  I  judge,  said  God :  and 
after  that  shall  they  come  forth,  and 
serve  me  in  this  place.  ^^^  And  he  gave 
him  the  covenant  of  circumcision  :  •  and 
so  Abraham  begat  Isaac,^  and  circum- 
cised him  the  eighth  day ;  and  Isaac 
begat  Jacob '/  and  Jacob  begat  the  twelve 
patriarchs.^  <®J  And  the  patriarchs,' 
moved  with    envy,    sold    Joseph    into 


bsen  seventy-five  years  old  when  he  departed  out  of 
Haran.  This,  prima  faciei  suggests  the  conclusion  that 
he  lived  for  sixty  years  after  his  son's  departure.  The 
explanations  sometimes  given — (1)  that  Abraham  may 
have  been  the  youngest,  not  the  eldest  son  of  Terah, 
placed  first  in  order  of  honour,  not  of  time,  as  Shem  is 
among  the  sons  of  Noah  (Gren.  v.  32 ;  vi.  10),  though 
Japheth  was  the  elder  (Gen.  x.  21) ;  and  (2)  that  the 
marriage  of  Abraham's  son  with  the  granddaughter  of 
Ni^or  Dy  the  youngest  of  his  eight  sons,  Bethuel  (Gen. 
xxii.  22),  suggests  some  such  difference  of  age,  and  that 
he  may  therefore  have  been  bom  when  Terah  was  130, 
and  so  have  remained  in  Haran  tiU  his  father's  death 
— ^though  probable  as  an  hypothesis,  would  hardly 
appear  so  natural  an  expknation  as  that  the  memory  of 
St.  Stephen  or  of  his  reporter  dwelt  upon  the  broad 
outlines  of  the  history,  and  was  indifferent  to  chrono- 
logical details.  It  is  remarkable  that  like  difficulties 
present  themselves  in  St.  Paul's  own  survey  of  the  his- 
tory of  Israel.  (See  Notes  on  chap.  xiii.  20 ;  Gal.  iii.  17.) 
A  man  speaking  for  his  life,  and  pleading  for  the  truth 
with  a  passionate  eagerness,  does  not  commonly  carry 
with  him  a  memoria  technica  of  chronological  miniUioe. 
This  seems,  on  the  whole,  a  more  satisfactory  expla- 
nation than  the  assumption  that  the  Apostle,  having  a 
clear  recollection  of  the  facts  as  we  find  them,  brought 
them  before  his  hearers  in  a  form  which  presented  at 
least  the  appearance  of  inaccuracy. 

He  removed  him. — The  change  of  subject  may 
be  noted  as  more  natural  in  a  speaker  than  a  writer, 
and  as  so  far  confirming  the  inference  that  we  have 
probably  a  verbcUim  report. 

(5)  And  he  gave  him  none  inheritanoe.— The 
apparent  exception  of  the  field  and  cave  of  Machpelah 
(Gen.  xxiii.  9 — 17)  was  not  a  real  one.  That  was  pur- 
chased for  a  special  purpose,  not  given  as  an  inherituice. 

(6)  And  that  they  should  bring  them  into 
bondage  .  .  • — Here  again  there  is  another  apparent 
discrepancy  of  detail.  Taking  the  common  computa- 
tion, tne  interval  between  the  covenant  with  Abraham 
and  that  with  Moses  was  430  years  (Gral.  iii.  17),  of 
which  only  215  are  reckoned  as  spent  in  Egypt.  The 
Israelites  were  indeed  sojourners  in  a  strange  land  for 
the  whole  430  years,  but  the  history  shows  that  thev 
were  not  in  bondage  nor  evil  entreated  till  the  Pharaoh 
arose  who  knew  not  Joseph.  The  chronological  diffi- 
cul^,  however,  lies  in  reconciling  St.  Paul's  statement 
in  Gid.  iii.  17  with  the  language  of  Grcn.  xv.  13,  which 
gives  400  years  as  the  sojourning  in  Egypt,  and  Ex.  xii. 
40,  which  gives  430,  and  with  wnich  St.  Stephen  is  in 
substantiar  agreement.  St.  Paul  appears  to  have  fol- 
lowed the  LXX.  reading  of  Ex.  xu.  40,  which  inserts 
"in  the  land  of  Canaan,"  and  in  some  MSS.  "they 
and  their  fathers,"  and  with  this  the  Samaritan  Pen- 
tateuch agrees.     Josephus  varies,  in  some  passages 
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(Ant  ii.  15,  §  2),  giving  215  years;  in  others  {Ant.  ii. 
9,  §1;  Wars,  v.  9,  §  4),  400.  All  that  can  be  said  is, 
as  oefore,  that  chronological  accuracy  did  not  affect 
the  argument  in  either  case.  It  was  enough  for  St. 
Stephen,  as  for  St.  Paul,  to  accept  this  or  that  system 
of  dat-es,  as  they  had  been  taught,  without  inquiring 
into  the  ^unds  on  which  it  rested.  Such  inquiries 
were  foreign  to  the  Jewish  character  generally,  and 
above  all  to  that  character  when  possessed  by  the  sense 
of  new  and  divine  realities.  Bound  numbers  were 
enough  for  them  to  mark  the  successive  stages  of 
God*s  dealings  with  His  people. 

(7)  And  aiter  that  shall  they  come  forth. — ^The 
verse  combines  the  promise  to  Abraham  in  Gen.  xv.  17 
with  a  free  rendering  of  the  sign  g^ven  to  Moses  (Ex. 
iii.  12),  which  referred  not  to  Canaan  but  to  Horeb. 
What  St.  Stephen  does  is  to  substitute  with  the  natural 
freedom  of  a  narrative  given  from  memory  the  words 
"  they  shall  serve  me  '*  for  the  simpler  phrase,  "  they 
shall  come  hither  again,"  of  Grenesis.  The  whole 
context  is  at  variance  with  the  assumption  that  SL 
Stephen  meant  the  last  words  of  the  verse  to  be  taken 
as  applying  to  the  mount  of  God. 

(8)  And  he  gave  him  the  covenant  .  .  .—Here 
we  trace  an  indirect  reference  to  the  charge  that  he 
had  spoken  "  against  the  customs."  He  does  not  deny 
the  specific  charge  that  he  had  said  that  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  should  change  them.  He  probably  had 
taught  that  the  change  was  about  to  come.  H!e  does 
assert  (1)  that  the  covenant  of  circumcision  followed  on 
the  promise  to  Abraham,  and  therefore  was  not  the 
ground  of  his  election,  and  so  lays  the  foundation  for 
St.  Paul's  argument  in  Gal.  iii.  17;  (2)  that,  though 
part  of  a  provisional,  not  of  a  permanent^  system,  it 
came  from  Grod's  appointment,  and  therefore  was  to  be 
spoken  of  with  all  reverence,  and  so  he  clears  himaftlf 
from  the  charge  of  blasphemy. 

The  twelve  patriarchs.— On  the  meaning  of  the 
word  see  Note  on  chap.  ii.  29.  Here  it  is  applied  to 
the  sons  of  Jacob,  as  being,  each  of  them,  the  founder 
of  a  patria,  or  family. 

(9)  The  patriarchs,  moved  with  envy.— Thia» 
interpreted  by  what  follows,  is  the  first  step  in  the 
long  induction  which  is  to  show  that  the  elect  of  God 
half  always  been  opposed  and  rejected  bv  those  who 
were  for  the  time  the  representatives  of  the  nation. 
Envy  had  actuated  the  patriarchs  when  they  sold 
Joseph ;  envy  had  led  their  descendants  to  deliver  up 
Jesus  (Matt,  xxvii.  18).  But  man's  evil  will  had  not 
frustrated  God's  gracious  purpose.  Joseph  was  made 
ruler  over  a  kingdom.  A  greater  glory  might  therefore 
be  in  store  for  Him  who  had  now  been  rejected  by  them. 

Sold  Joseph  into  Egypt.— The  objection  that 
Joseph's  brethren  sold  him  not  into  Egypt^  but  to  the 
Midianites  and  Ishmaelites  (Gen.  xxxvii.  25,  28),  may 
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Egypt :  but  Grod  was  with  him,  ^^^  and 
delivered  him  out  of  all  his  afflictions, 
and  gave  him  favour  and  wisdom  in  the 
sight  of  Pharaoh  king  of  Egypt ;  *  and 
he  made  him  governor  over  Egypt  and 
all  his  house.  <^^  Now  there  came  a 
dearth  over  all  the  land  of  Egypt  and 
Chanaan,  and  great  affliction :  and  our 
&thers  found  no  sustenance.  ^^^  But 
when  Jacob  heard  that  there  was  com 
in  Egypt,*  he  sent  out  our  fathers  first. 


e6en.4iS.4. 


a  Gen.  41. 37. 


d6e11.4e.fi. 
«  Gen.  4a  83. 


h  Gen.  4S.  1. 


(^^  And  at  the  second  time  Joseph  was 
made  known  to  his  brethren ;  *  and 
Joseph's  kindred  was  made  known  unto 
Pharaoh.  (^*)  Then  sent  Joseph,  and 
called  his  father  Jacob  to  him,  and  all 
his  kindred,  threescore  and  fifteen  souls. 
(^^  So  Jacob  went  down  into  Egypt,'' 
and  died,*  he,  and  our  fathers,  <^*>  and 
were  carried  over  into  Sychem,  and  laid 
in  the  sepulchre  that  Abraham  bought 
for  a  sum  of  money  of  the   sons   of 


well  be  dismissed  as  frivolous.  They  knew  the  trade 
which  the  Midianite  slave-dealers  carried  on,  and  where 
their  brother  would  be  taken.  So  Joseph  himself  says 
of  them  "ye  sold  me  hither"  (Gen.  xlv.  5). 

(u— u)  Now  there  came  a  dearth  .  .  .—So  far  as 
we  can  trace  the  sequence  of  thought,  there  seems  the 
suggested  inference  that  as  those  who,  in  the  history  of 
Joseph,  had  persecuted  him,  came  afterwards  to  be 
dependent  on  his  bountv,  so  it  might  prove  to  be,  in 
the  last  parallel  which  tne  history  of  Israel  presented. 
In  the  coming  famine,  not  of  bread,  but  of  sustenance 
for  their  spiritual  life,  they  would  have  to  turn  to  Him 
of  whom  they  liad  been,  in  purpose  and  in  act,  the 
betrayers  and  murderers. 

(14)  Threescore  and  fifteen  souls.— Seventy  is 
given  as  the  number,  including  Jacob,  Joseph,  and  his 
sons,  in  Gren.  xlvL  27  ;  Ex.  i.  5 ;  Deut.  x.  22.  Here, 
however,  Stephen  had  the  authority  of  the  LXX.  of 
Gen.  xlvi.  27,  which  gives  the  number  at  seventy-five, 
and  makes  it  up  by  inserting  the  son  and  grandson  of 
Manasseh,  two  sons  and  a  grandson  of  Ephraim. 
With  them  it  was  probably  an  editorial  correction 
bawd  upon  Num.  xxvi.  26—37.  Stephen,  as  a  Hel- 
lenistic Jew,  naturally  accepted,  witliout  caring  to 
investigate,  the  number  whicn  he  found  in  the  Greek 
version. 

(i«)  And  were  carried  over  into  Sychem.— The 
words  appear  to  include  Jacob,  who  was  buried  not  at 
Sychem,  but  Machpelab  (Gen.  1.  13).    If  we  limit  the 
verb   to  the  patriarchs,  which  is  in  itself   a  tenable 
Ibnitation,  we  are  met  by  the  fresh  difficulty  that  the 
Old  Testament  contains  no  record  of  the  burial  of  any 
of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs,  with  the  exception  of  Joseph, 
whose  bones  were  laid,  on  the  occupation  of  Canaan,  in 
Shecbem  (Josh.  xxiv.  32);  and  Josephus  states  0^^- 
iv.  8,  §  2)  that  they  were  buried  at  Hebron.    This, 
however,  only  represents,  at  the  best,  a  local  tradition. 
In  the  time  of  Jerome  {Ep.  86)  the  tombs  of  the  Twelve 
Patriarchs  were  shown  at  Shechem,  and  this  in  its  turn 
witnesses  to  a  Samaritan  tradition  which  continues  to 
the  present  day  {Palestine  Exploration  Report,  Dec., 
1877),  and  which  Stephen,  it  may  be,  followed  in  pre- 
ference to  that  of  Judsea.    Looking  to  the  probabilities 
of  the  case,  it  was  likely  that  the  example  set  by  Joseph 
would  be  followed  by  the  other  tribes,  and  that  as 
Shechem  was  far  more  prominent  than  Hebron,  as  the 
centre  of  the  civil  and  religious  life  of  Israel  in  the 
time  of  Joshua,  that  should  have  been  chosen  as  the 
burial-place   of  his  brethren  rather  than  Machpelah. 
Looking,  again,  to  the  fact  that  one  of  Stephen's  com- 
panions, immediately  after  his  death,  goes  to  Samaria 
as  a  preacher,  and  that  there  are  good  grounds  for 
believing  that  both  had  been  previously  connected  with 
it  (see  Note  on  chap.  vi.  5),  we  may  probably  trace  to 
this  influence  his  adoption  of  the  Samaritan  version  of 


the  history.  The  hated  Sychar  (Ecclus.  L  26 ;  see  Note 
on  John  iv.  5)  had,  from  Stephen's  point  of  view,  a 
claim  on  the  reverence  of  all  true  Israelites,  and  his 
assertion  of  that  claim  may  well  have  been  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  bitterness  with  which  his  hearers  listened 
to  him. 

That  Abraham  bought  for  a  sum  of  money.— 
Here  we  seem  to  come  across  a  direct  contradiction  to 
the  narrative  of  (xeneeis.  The  only  recorded  transaction 
in  which  Abraham  appears  as  a  buyer,  was  his  purchase 
of  the  cave  of  Machpelah  from  Ephron  the  Hittite  {Qen. 
xxiii.  16).  The  only  recorded  transaction  in  which  the 
sons  of  Emmor,  or  Hamor,  appear  as  sellers,  was  in 
Jacobus  purchase  of  the  field  at  Shechem  (Gren.  xxxiii. 
19 ;  Josh.  xxiv.  32).  What  we  have  seen  above,  how- 
ever, prepares  us  for  there  having  been  a  Samaritan  tra- 
dition carrving  the  associations  of  Shechem  to  a  remoter 
past.  Ana,  assuming  such  a  tradition,  there  are  sig- 
nificant facts  in  the  patriarchal  history  of  which  it 
furnishes  an  explanation.  (1)  Jacob  gives  as  a  special 
inheritance  to  Joseph,  "  one  portion  "  (in  the  Hebrew, 
"one  Shechem;"  m  the  LxX.,  SiMma)  above  his 
brethren,  which  he  had  taken  "  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
Amorites  with  his  sword  and  his  bow."  Of  that  con- 
quest— ^as  it  is  clear  that  the  words  cannot  refer  to  the 
massacre  connected  with  the  sto^  of  Dinah,  which 
Jacob  had  severely  condemned  (Gen.  xxxiv.  30) — the 
history  contains  no  record,  and  to  interpret  the  words 
as  prophetic  of  future  conquests  is  to  strain  them  to  a 
non-natural  interpretation  which  they  wiU  hardly  bear. 
Jacob  did  not  come  as  an  invader,  nor  had  the  time  for 
thus  taking  possession  of  the  whole  land  as  yet  arrived. 
The  facts  of  the  case  suggest  a  special  right  claimed 
and  asserted  in  regard  to  this  one  possession,  and  that 
right  presupposes  a  previous  purchase  by  some  ancestor 
of  Jacob's — i.e.,  bv  Abndiam.  This  l)eing  done  and 
the  right  assertea,  to  make  the  portion  larger,  and 
perhaps  as  a  measure  of  conciliation,  there  followed  the 
subsequent  purchase  of  Gen.  xxxiii.  19.  (2)  Shechem 
was  the  earnest  settlement  of  Abraliam  on  his  entrance 
into  Canaan,  and  there  he  built  an  altar  (Gen.  xii  67). 
But  the  feeling  of  reverence  for  holy  places,  always 
strong  in  the  Hebrew  race,  as  seen,  e.g.,  in  the  case 
of  David  and  Araimah,  would  hardly  permit  a  man 
of  Abraham's  wealth  and  princely  nobleness  to  offer 
burnt-offerings  to  the  Lord  of  that  which  had  cost  him 
nothing  (2  &in.  xxiv.  24) ;  nor  would  a  devout  wor- 
shipper be  content  to  see  the  altar  so  consecrated  in 
the  possession  of  another,  and  so  exposed  to  desecra- 
tion. The  building  of  an  altar  involved,  almost  of 
necessity,  as  in  the  case  just  cited,  the  purchase  of  the 
ground  on  which  it  stood.  (3)  The  Samaritans  had 
an  immemorial  tradition  (adopted  by  Dean  Stanley, 
Ffoulkes,  Grove,  and  others)  that  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac 
took  place  on  the  mountain  of  Moriah  (Gen.  xxii.  2), 
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TU  BirUi  of  Moses. 


Emmor  the  father  of  Sychem.  <^^)  But 
when  the  time  of  the  promise  drew 
nigh,  which  God  haxi  sworn  to  Abraham, 
the  people  grew  and  multiplied  in 
Egypt,  ^^^  till  another  king  arose, 
which  knew  not  Joseph.  <^^>  The  same 
dealt  subtilly  with  our  kindred,  and  evil 
entreated  our  fathers,  so  that  they  cast 
out  their  young  children,  to  the  end 


a  Ex.  2. 2. 
1  Or,  fair  to  God. 
b  Ueb.  11.  23. 


they  might  not  live.  ^^^  In  which  time 
Moses  was  born,*  and  was  exceeding 
fair,^  and  nourished  up  in  his  father's 
house  three  months :  *  ^^^^  and  when 
he  was  cast  out,  Pharaoh's  daughter 
took  him  up,  and  nourished  him  for  her 
own  son.  <^')  And  Moses  was  learned 
in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians,  and 
was  mighty  in    words  and   in  deeds. 


or  Gerizim,  which  commands  tlie  plain  of  Moreh  (Gen. 
xii.  6),  or  Shechem ;  and,  without  now  discussing  the 
evidence  for  or  against  the  tradition,  it  almost  involved 
of  necessity  the  assumption  that  Abraham  had  already 
an  altar  there,  and  with  it  a  consecrated  field  which  he 
could  call  his  own.  (4)  Another  Samaritan  tradition, 
it  may  be  noted,  connected  Shechem  with  the  sacrifice 
offered  by  Melchizedek.  This  is  enough  to  show  the 
extent  of  tho  claims  which  were  made  by  the  Samaritans 
on  behalf  of  their  sacred  places,  and,  taken  together  with 
the  statement  referred  to  in  the  previous  Note  as  to  the 
tombs  of  the  Patriarchs,  leads  us  to  the  conclusion  that 
Stephen,  more  or  less  influenced  b^  his  recent  asso- 
ciations with  them,  adopted  their  traditions.  This  seems, 
at  any  rate,  the  most  probable  solution  of  the  difficulty 
which  the  statement  at  first  sight  presents.  To  do  tins 
in  Jerusalem,  before  the  verv  Sanhedrin,  tho  members  of 
which  had  reviled  our  Lord  as  a  Samaritan  (John  viii. 
48),  required  a  martyr's  boldness,  and,  claiming  as  it 
did,  a  brotherhood  for  the  hated  Samaritans,  the  here- 
ditary foes  of  Judah,  had,  we  may  believe,  much  to  do 
with  causing  the  fury  that  ended  m  his  actual  martyr- 
dom. It  may  be  added  (1)  that  the  manifest  familiarity 
of  St.  Luke  with  Samaria  and  the  Samaritans  would 
dispose  him  to  accept  such  a  tradition  without  correc- 
tion (see  Introduciion  to  8L  Luke's  Oospel) ;  (2)  that 
the  Twelve,  some  of  whom  had  sojourned  for  threo  days 
at  Sychar  (John  iv.  43),  were  likely  to  have  become 
acquainted  with  it,  and  to  have  been  ignorant  of  the 
Hebron  traditions ;  (3)  that  the  well-known  substitution 
of  Gerizim  for  Ebal  in  Dent,  xxvii.  4,  in  the  Samaritan 
Pentateuch,  not  less  than  their  addition  of  a  command- 
ment to  build  an  altar  on  Gerizim  to  the  ten  great  laws 
of  Ex.  XX.,  shows  a  tendency  to  deal  freely  with  the 
text  and  the  facts  of  the  Pentateuch,  so  as  to  support 
their  own  traditions  as  to  their  sacred  places. 

Of  the  sons  of  Emmor  the  father  of  Sychem. 
— ^The  insertion  of  the  word  **  father  "  instead  of  **  son," 
which  would  be  (as  in  Matt.  x.  3;  Luke  iii.  23)  the 
natural  rendering  of  the  Greek  construction,  must  be 
looked  on  as  betraying  a  wish  on  the  part  of  the  trans- 
lators to  meet  the  difficulty  presented  by  the  statement 
in  Gen.  xxxiv.  2,  that  Shechem  was  the  eon  of  Hamor 
the  Hivite.  It  may  be  noted  that  it  is  the  only  Eng- 
lish version  that  thus  tampers  with  the  text — ^Tyndale 
giving  "at  Sychem;"  Wiclif,  Cranmer,  (Geneva,  and  the 
Khemish  giving  "  son  of  Sychem."  A  possible  explana- 
tion of  the  apparent  discrepancy  may  oe  found  m  the 
very  probable  assumption  that  Shechem  may  have  been 
a  quasi-hereditary  name  appearing  in  alternate  ^nera- 
tions.  In  this  instance,  liowever,  textual  criticism 
comes  in  to  cut  the  knot.  Many  of  the  better  MSS., 
including  the  Vatican  and  the  Sinaitic,  give  the  reading 
**  in  Sychem,"  and  so  make  the  name  apply  to  the  place 
and  not  to  a  person. 

With  the  exwption  of  verse  43,  we  have  now  come 
to  the  last  of  tho  difficulties,  chronological,  historical, 


or  numerical,  presented  by  St.  Stephen's  speech .  They 
have  been  approached  by  writers  of  different  schoois 
of  thought  in  ways  singularly,  sometimes  almost  pain- 
fully, characteristic.  On  the  one  hand,  there  has  been 
something  like  the  eagerness  of  a  partisan  mustering 
all  objections  and  anxious  to  secure  an  adverse  verdict ; 
on  the  other,  there  has  been  an  almost  hvsterical  alarm 
and  indignation  that  such  questions  should  be  ever 
raised.  Here  the  effort  lias,  at  least,  been  made  to 
deal  with  each  on  its  own  merits,  and  not  to  force  facts 
this  way  or  that  to  meet  a  foregone  conclusion.  Should 
there  oe  errors  of  transcription,  of  report,  or  even  of 
memory  in  the  record  of  St.  Stephen's  speech,  they  need 
not  shake  the  faith  of  those  who  have  learnt  to  take 
a  higher  view  of  inspiration  than  that  whidi  depends 
upon  the  registers  of  genealogies  or  chronological  tables. 
But  it  mav  be  well  also  not  to  assume  too  hastily 
that  men  of  average  culture  and  information  would  be 
altogether  ignorant  of  the  facts  which  they  narrate, 
and  the  sacred  writings  which  have  been  the  object  of 
their  continual  study.  And  it  may  be  urged  that  the 
appearance  of  seeming  inaccuracies,  which  a  moment's 
re&rence  to  the  Book  of  (jreuesis  would  have  enabled 
the  writer  to  correct,  is,  at  any  rate,  evidence  of  faithful- 
ness in  his  report  of  the  speech  which  he  thus  reproduces. 

(17)  Whioh  God  had  sworn  to  Abraham.— The 
better  MSS.  give,  which  Godpromised. 

i^)  Which  knew  not  Joseph.— The  idiom  was 
originally  a  Hebrew  one,  for  "not  remembering,  not 
canng  for ; "  but  as  the  words  are  quoted  from  tho 
LXX.  they  do  not  affect  the  question  as  to  the  lan- 
guage in  which  the  speeoh  was  delivered. 

(19)  So  that  they  cast  out  their  yonng  chil- 
dren.— Literally,  to  make  their  children  cast  out  so 
that  they  should  not  he  brought  forth  alive.  The  latter 
verb  is  used  in  the  LXX.  narrative  (Ex.  i.  17). 

(20)  Exceeding  fair.— Literally,  as  in  the  margin, 
fair  to  Qod.  The  adjective  is  found  in  the  LXX.  of 
Ex.  ii.  2,  as  applied  to  Moses.  Tlie  special  idiom  for 
expressing  pre-emment  excellence  is  itself  essentially 
Hebrew,  the  highest  goodness  being  thought  of  as  that 
which  approves  itself  as  good  to  God  ;  but  this  also 
had  become  familiar  to  Hellenistic  Jews  through  tho 
LXX.  version,  as,  6.^.,  in  Jonah  iii.  3,  a  citv  "  great  to 
God  "  =  an  exceeding  great  city.  St.  FauPs  **  m^hty 
to  God"  (2  Cor.  x.  4)  is  probably  an  example  of  tho 
same  idiom.  Josephus,  following  probably  some  old 
tradition  {Ant.  i.  9,  §  6),  describes  the  beauty  of  tho 
infant  Moses  as  such  that  those  who  met  him  turned 
to  ^ze  in  admiration. 

(±2)  Moses  was  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of 
the  Egyptians. — Better,  wa^s  trained,  or  instructed. 
There  is  no  direct  statement  to  this  effect  in  the  hbtory 
of  the  Pentateuch,  but  it  was  implied  in  Moses  being 
brought  up  as  the  son  of  Pharaoh's  daughter,  and  was 
in  harmony  with  later  paraphrases  and  expansions  of 
the  earlier  histoiy.     The  narrative  of  Josephua  (aa 
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(23)  And  when  he  was  full  forty  years 
old,  it  came  into  his  heart  to  visit  his 
brethren  the  children  of  Israel.  ^^^  And 
seeing  one  of  them  suffer  wrong,*  he 
defended  himj  and  avenged  him  that  was 
oppressed,  and  smote  the  Egyptian : 
^^>  for  he  supposed  his  brethren  would 
have  understood  how  that  God  by  his 
hand  would  deliver  them :  but  they 
understood  not.  (^^  And  the  next  day 
he  shewed  himself  imto  them  as  they 
strove,^  and  would  have  set  them  at  one 
again,  saying,  Sirs,  ye  are  brethren; 
why  do  ye  wrong  one  to  another? 
^^)    But  he  that    did    his    neighbour 


a  Ex.  2. 11. 
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wrong  thrust  him  away,  saying.  Who 
made  thee  a  ruler  and  a  judge  over  us  9 
(28)  Wilt  thou  loll  me,  as  thou  diddest 
the  Egyptian  yesterday  ?  (29)  Then  fled 
Moses  at  this  saying,  and  was  a  stranger 
in  the  land  of  Madian,  where  he  begat 
two  sons.  <*^^  And  when  forty  years 
were  expired,  there  appeared  to  him  in 
the  wilderness  of  mount  Sina  an  angel 
of  the  Lord  in  a  flame  of  fire  in  a  bush.*' 
(31)  When  Moses  saw  it,  he  wondered  at 
the  sight :  and  as  he  drew  near  to 
behold  it^  the  voice  of  the  Lord  came 
unto  him,  ^^^  saying^  I  am  the  God  of 
thy  fathers,  the  God  of  Abraham,  and 


above)  and  the  references  in  the  New  Testament 
to  Jannes  and  Jambres  as  the  magicians  who  with- 
stood Moses  (2  l^m.  iii.  8),  and  &  the  dispute  of 
I^lichael  and  Satan  as  to  his  body  (Jade,  verse  9), 
indicate  the  wide  acceptance  of  some  such  half- 
legendary  history.  The  passage  is  instmctive,  (1)  as 
an  indirect  plea  on  the  part  of  Stephen,  like  that  after- 
wards made  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  {Strom,  i.  5, 
§  28 ;  vi.  5,  §  42)  and  Justin  {Dial,  c,  Tryph,  c.  1—4), 
for  the  recognition  of  heathen  wisdom  as  an  element  in 
the  divine  education  of  mankind;  (2)  as  having  con- 
tributed to  fix  the  attention  of  the  more  cultivated  and 
scholarly  of  the  early  Christian  critics,  such  as  those 
named,  and  Origen,  and  Jerome,  and  Augustine,  on 
the  teaching  of  Greek  poets  and  philosophers,  and 
having  furnished  them  with  a  sanction  for  such  studies. 

Mighty  in  words  and  in  deeds.— Josephus 
(Ant.  ii.  10),  still  following  the  same  traditional  history, 
relates  that  Moses  commanded  the  Egyptian  forces  m 
a  campaign  against  the  Ethiopians,  and  protected  them 
against  tne  serpents  that  infected  the  country,  by 
transporting  large  numbers  of  the  ibis  that  feeds  on 
serpents.  The  romance  was  completed  by  the  mar- 
riage of  Moses  with  the  daughter  of  the  Ethiopian 
king  who  had  fallen  passionately  in  love  with  him. 
This  was  possibly  a  development  of  the  brief  state- 
ment in  !Num.  xii.  1.  The  language  of  Moses  (Ex. 
iv.  10),  in  which  he  speaks  of  himself  as  "  not  eloquent " 
and  **  slow  of  speech,"  seems  at  first  inconsistent  with 
"miffhty  in  words,"  but  may  fairly  be  regarded  as 
simnly  the  utterance  of  a  true  humility  shrinking  from 
the  burden  of  a  mighty  task. 

(^)^  It  came  into  nia  heart.— The  distinct  purpose 
in  going  out  to  look  after  his  brethren  is  stated  some- 
what more  emphatically  than  in  Ex.  ii.  11. 

(^)  And  avenged  him.  —  The  Greek  phrase  is 
noticeable  as  identical  with  that  used  by  St.  Luke 
(xviiL  7)  in  reoorting  the  lesson  drawn  by  our  Lord 
from  the  parable  of  the  Unjust  Judge. 

(2»)  For  he  supposed  his  brethren  would  have 
understood  .  .  , — Better,  and  he  supposed.  Tlie 
Greek  conjunction  never  has  the  meaning  of  "for," 
and  the  insertion  of  that  word  gives  to  the  act  of 
slaying  the  Egyptian  a  deliberate  character  which, 
in  the  narrative  of  Ex.  ii.  11, 12,  does  not  belong  to  it. 

Would  deliver  them. — Literally,  was  giving  them 
salvation,  or  deliverance;  the  act  l>cing  itself  one  of 
duunpionship  and  the  first  step  to  deliverance. 

<^)  Would  have  set  them  at  one  again.— 
Literally,  brought  them  to  peace.  The  better  MSS. 
give  **  was  bringing  them." 
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Sirs. — Literally,  Ye  are  brethren,  without  any  woixl 
of  address.  The  phrase  is  the  same  as  *'  we  be  brethren  " 
in  G«n.  xiii.  8. 

(27)  Who  made  thee  a  ruler  and  a  judge  P— The 
stress  laid  on  this  afterwards,  in  verse  35,  sliows  that  it 
took  its  place  in  the  induction  which  was  to  show  that 
the  whole  history  of  Israel  had  been  marked  by  the 
rejection  of  those  who  were,  at  each  successive  stage, 
God*s  ministers  and  messengers  for  its  good,  and  that 
the  rejection  of  Jesus  was  therefore  a  presumptive 
proof  that  He,  too,  was  sent  from  God. 

(29)  Then  fled  Moses  at  this  saying.— The  rapid 
survey  of  the  history  passes  over  the  intermediate  hnk 
of  Pharaoh's  knowledge  of  the  murder  of  the  Egyptian, 
and  his  search  for  Moses. 

(30)  There  appeared  to  him  in  the  wilder- 
ness.— With  the  exception  of  the  substitution  of  Sina, 
or  Sinai,  for  the  less  uuniliar  Horeb,  the  fact  is  stated 
in  nearly  the  same  words  as  in  Ex.  iii.  2.  The  re- 
ference to  this  revelation,  besides  the  bearing  it  had  on 
the  main  argument  of  the  speech,  was  inmrectly  an 
answer  to  the  charge  that  he  had  spoken  ''  blasphemous 
words  against  Moses."  Both  in  the  Hebrew  and  the 
LXX.  tne  word  "angel"  is,  as  here,  without  the 
article. 

In  a  bush. — The  Hebrew  word  seneh  is  used  for  a 
species  of  thorny  acacia,  which  still  grows  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  Sinai.  The  Greek  word,  in  tiie  LXX.  and  here, 
was  used  commonly  for  the  bramble,  or  any  prickly 
shrub. 

(31)  The  voice  of  the  Lord  oame  unto  him.— 
The  speech  agrees  with  Ex.  iii.  4  in  ascribing  the 
voice  to  the  Lord,  the  Eternal,  while  the  visible  mani- 
festation was  that  of  the  angel  of  tlie  Lord.  It  hardly 
belongs  to  the  interpretation  of  the  speech  to  discuss 
the  relation  between  the  two  statements.  Speaking 
generally,  it  may  be  said  that  all,  or  nearly  all,  theo- 
phanies,  or  divine  manifestations,  in  the  Ola  Testament 
addressed  to  the  sense  of  sight  resolve  themselves  into 
angclophanies,  all  manifestations  addressed  exclusively 
to  the  sense  of  hearing  into  revelations  by  the  Son,  as 
the  Looos,  or  eternal  Word. 

(32)  ipiie  Gk>d  of  Abraham.— It  is  probable,  on 
the  assumption  that  Stephen  had  been  one  of  the  Seventy 
disciples  of  Luke  x.  1,  that  he  knew  that  these  words 
had  been  cited  by  the  Lord  Jesus  (Matt.  xxii.  32)  as 
witnessing  against  the  unbelief  of  the  Sadducees.  In 
any  case,  the  fact  could  hardly  have  been  forgotten 
by  the  priestly  and  therefore  Sadducean  members  of 
the  Council,  to  whom  Stephen  addi*essed  his  defence. 
They  had  then  been  urged  as  a  new  proof  of  immortality. 
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the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  Gk>d  of  Jacob. 
Then  Moses  trembled,  and  durst  not 
behold.  (^^  Then  said  the  Lord  to  him, 
Put  ofF  thy  shoes  from  thy  feet :  for  the 
place  where  thou  standest  is  holy  ground. 
(»*)  I  have  seen,  I  have  seen  the  afflic- 
tion of  my  people  virhich  is  in  Egypt, 
and  I  have  heard  their  groaning,  and 
am  come  down  to  deliver  them.  And 
now  come,  I  will  send  thee  into  Egypt. 
<^)  This  Moses  whom  they  refused,  say- 
ing. Who  made  thee  a  ruler  and  a 
judge?  the  same  did  God  send  to  be  a. 
ruler  and  a  deliverer  by  the  hand  of  the 
angel  which  appeared  to  him  in  the 
bush.     (36)  Hg  brought  them  out,  after 
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that  he  had  shewed  wonders  and  signs 
in  the  land  of  Egypt,'  and  in  the  Bed 
sea,  and  in  the  wilderness  forty  years.* 

(37)  This  is  that  Moses,  which  said 
unto  the  children  of  Israel,  A  prophet 
shaU  the  Lord  your  God  raise  up  unto 
you  of  your  brethren,*  like  unto  me;^ 
him  shall  ye  hear.  ^^^  This  is  he,  that 
was  in  the  church  in  the  wilderness 
with  the  angel  which  spake  to  him  in 
the  mount  Sina,''  and  with  our  fathers : 
who  received  the  lively  oracles  to  give 
unto  us :  (^^  to  whom  our  fathers  would 
not  obey,  but  thrust  him  from  them,  and 
in  their  hearts  turned  back  again  into 
Egypt,  (^^  saying  unto  Aaron,  Make  us 


and  therefore  of  the  resurrection.  They  are  now  con- 
nected with  the  proclamation  that  He  who  then  spake 
had  himself  been  raised  from  the  dead  and  exalted  to 
the  right  hand  of  Grod. 

(33.  Si)  Then  said  the  Lord  to  him  .  .  .  .—The 
words  are  almost  a  verbal  reproduction  of  Ex.  iii. 
5,  7|  8.  The  citation  was  in  part  an  implied  answer  to 
the  charge  of  disregarding  the  sanctiiy  of  places  in 
which  man  stands  as  m  the  presence  of  &od,  partlv  an 
implied  protest  against  the  narrowing  thonehts  wnich 
limited  tnat  sanctity  to  the  Temple  of  Jemstuem. 

(35)  The  same  aid  God  send  to  be  a  ruler  and 
a  deliverer. — Literally,  a  ruler  and  redeemer.  The 
word  is  not  found  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament, 
but  is  formed  from  the  noun  for  "ransom"  in  Matt. 
XX.  28,  Mark  x.  45,  and  appears  to  haye  been  chosen  to 
emphasise  the  parallelism  which  the  speech  indicates 
between  Moses  and  the  Christ.  In  a  yet  higher  sense 
than  Moses,  the  latter  also  had  been  made  "  a  ruler  and 
a  redeemer." 

(36)  After  that  he  had  shewed  wonders  and 
sig^s. — ^The  two  nouns  are  joined  together,  as  in  Deut. 
yi.  22,  Matt.  xxiy.  24.  The  words  express  different 
relations,  it  may  be,  of  the  same  phenomena,  rather 
than  phenomena  specifically  different;  —  the  first 
emphasising  the  wonder  which  the  miracle  produces, 
and  therefore  answering  more  strictly  to  that  word; 
the  latter,  the  fact  that  the  miracle  is  a  token  or 
evidence  of  something  beyond  itself.  (See  also  chaps. 
ii.22;  ^rlS^ 

In  the  Hed  sea. — ^It  may  be  worth  while  noting 
that  the  familiar  name  comes  to  us,  not  from  the 
Hebrew  word,  which  means,  literally,  the  Weed 
Sea,  but  from  the  LXX.  version,  which  Stephen,  as 
a  Hellenistic  Jew,  used,  and  which  gave  the  word 
Erythraean,  or  red,  which  had  been  used  by  Greek 
travellers  from  Herodotus  onward.  Why  tne  name 
was  given  is  an  unsolved  problem.  Some  have  re- 
ferred it  to  the  colour  of  the  coast;  some  to  that  of 
the  sea-weed;  some  to  an  attempt  to  give  an  etymo- 
lo^cal  translation  of  its  name  as  the  Sea  of  Edom 
(!Udom,  meaning  "  red,"  as  in  (jfen.  xxv.  25 ;  xxxvi.  1) ; 
some  to  a  supposed  connection  with  an  early  settlement 
of  Fhoenicians,  whose  name  had,  with  the  Greeks,  the 
same  significance. 

(37)  A  prophet  shall  the  Lord  your  God  raise 
up. — The  pamllelism  previously  suggested  is  now  dis- 
tinctly proclaimed,  ana  shown  to  be  a  fulfilment  of  the 
prediction  of  Deut.  xviii.  18.    The  prediction  itself  is 


cited  freely,  as  before.  (See  Note  on  chap.  uL  22.) 
The  definite  application  of  the  words  by  St.  Peter 
determined  their  oearing  here.  At  this  point  we  may 
reasonably  think  of  the  members  of  the  Sanhedrin  as 
catching  the  drift  of  his  discourse,  and  showing  si^ns  of 
excitement,  the  effect  of  which  is,  perhaps,  traceable  in. 
the  greater  compression  of  the  narratiye  that  follows. 

(38)  That  was  in  the  ohuroh  in  the  wilder- 
ness.— The  word  ecclesia  is  used,  as  it  had  been  in. 
the  LXX.  (Deut.  xviii.  16 ;  xxiii.  1 ;  Ps.  xxvi.  12),  for 
the  "  congregation  "  of  Israel  Of  the  earlier  versions, 
Tyndale,  Cranmer,  and  the  Genevan,  had  given  "  con- 
gregation." Even  the  Bhemish  contented  itself  with 
"assembly.''  The  translators  of  1611,  acting  on  the 
instructions  which  were  drawn  up  for  their  direction, 
did  not  see  any  reason  for  making  this  an  exception 
to  the  rule,  and  so  gave  "church."  Assuming  that 
ecclesia  was  so  rendered  elsewhere,  it  was,  it  may  be 
admitted,  right,  as  a  matter  of  consistency,  that  it  should 
be  used  here,  as  presenting  the  thought,  which  was 
emphasised  in  Stephen's  speech,  that  the  society  of 
bebevers  in  Christ  was  like,  in  character  and  in  ita 
relation  to  God,  to  that  of  Israel  The  new  ecclesia 
was  the  development  of  the  old.  (See  Note  on  Matt. 
xvL  18.) 

The  lively  oracles.— The  noun  was  used  by  the 
Greeks  for  the  solemn  utterances  of  the  Pythian 
oracles,  and  thus  came  to  be  used  by  the  LXX.  in  con- 
nection with  the  Urim  and  Thummim  of  the  high 
priest  (Ex.  xxviii.  30),  and  so  for  any  answer  from 
God  (Num.  xxiy.  4).  In  the  New  Testament  it  appeara 
again  in  Bom.  iii.  2 ;  Heb.  v.  12 ;  1  Pei  iv.  11. 

(39)  To  whom  our  fathers  would  not  obey.— 
The  historical  parallelism  is  continued.  The  people 
rejected  Moses  then  (the  same  word  is  used  as  in 
verse  27)  as  they  were  rejecting  Christ  now,  even 
after  He  had  shown  Himself  to  be  their  redeemer  from 
a  worse  than  Egyptian  bondage. 

In  their  hearts  turned  back  again  into 
Egypt. — The  sin  was  one  often  repeated,  but  the 
history  referred  to  is  probably  that  in  Ex.  xvL  3. 
For  a  later  example  see  Num.  xi.  5. 

(40)  Make  us  gods.— The  speech  follows  the 
LXX.  and  the  English  yersion  of  Ex.  xxxii.  4  in 
givin£^  the  plural,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  Hebrew, 
IJlohim,  was  used  in  its  ordinary  sense  as  singular  in 
meaning,  though  plural  in  form,  and  that  the  sin  of 
the  Golden  Cafi  was  thus  a  transgression  of  the  Seoand,. 
and  not  of  the  First  Commandment. 
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gods  to  go  before  ns :'  for  as  for  this 
Moses,  which  brought  us  out  of  the 
land  of  Egypt,  we  wot  not  what  is 
become  of  him.  (^)  And  they  made  a 
calf  in  those  days,  and  offered  sacri- 
fice unto  the  idol,  and  rejoiced  in  the 
works  of  their  own  hands.  (^>  Then 
Grod  turned,  and  gave  them  up  to  worship 
the  host  of  heaven ;  as  it  is  written  in 
the  book  of  the  prophets,  O  ye  house  of 
IsraeV  bave  ye  offered  tome  slain  beasts 
and  sacrifices  by  the  space  of  forty  years 
in  the  wilderness  ?     (*^)  Tea,  ye  took  up 
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the  tabernacle  of  Moloch,  and  the  star 
of  your  god  Bemphan,  figures  which  ye 
made  to  worship  them :  and  I  will  carry 
you  away  beyond  Babylon.  (^)  Our 
fitthers  had  the  tabernacle  of  witness 
in  the  wilderness,  as  he  had  appointed, 
speaking  unto  Moses,  that  he  should 
make  it  according  to  the  fashion  that 
he  had  seen.*  <**^  Which  also  oui- 
fathers  that  came  afker  brought  in 
with  Jesus  into  the  possession  of  the 
Gentiles,  whom  Grod  drave  out  before 
the  fiice  of  our  fathers,  unto  the  days 


m  They  made  a  oalf.— The  faet  is  stated  in  a 
oompound  word  which  is  not  found  in  the  LXX. 
Tersion,  and  which  St.  Stephen  apparently  coined  for 
the  porjpose. 

B«ijoioed  in  the  works  of  their  own  hands.— 
The  verb  expresses  specially  the  joy  of  a  feast^  as  in 
Lake  zr.  23, 24,  29;  zyL  19;  and  is  therefore  roecially 
appropriate  for  what  is  related  in  Ex.  -rrrW,  5,  g.  The 
tense  "  toere  rejoicing  "  expresses  the  frequency  or  oon- 
tinnance  of  the  sin. 

(^  The  host  of  heayen.— The  word  indndes  the 
host  or  army  of  the  firmament,  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  as 
in  2  Ghron.  xxxiii.  3,  5 ;  Jer.  yiii.  2.  The  sin  of  Isnel 
was  that  it  worshipped  the  created  host,  instead  of 
JehoTBh  Sabaoth,  the  *'  Lord  of  hosts." 

In  the  book  of  the  prophets.— The  term  is 
used  in  conformity  with  the  Babbinic  nsase  which 
treated  the  Twelve  Minor  Prophets  as  Tnalnng  up  a 
sinffle  book. 

Have  ye  ofibred  to  me  •  .  •  P— Better,  did  ye 
offer  .  .  ,  ?  The  words  are,  with  one  exception,  from 
the  LXX.  of  Amos  y.  25,  26.  The  narratiye  of  tiie 
Pentateuch  is  inconsistent  with  the  statement  that 
no  sacrifices  were  offered  to  JehoTah  during  the  forty 
years'  wandering;  but  the  qnesidon  emphasiBes  the 
thought  which  Amos  desired  to  press  upon  the  men 
of  his  generation,  that  Jehovah  rejected  the  divided 
worship  offered  to  them  by  a  people  who  were  all 
alonflp  hankering  after,  and  mqnently  openly  returning 
to,  uie  worship  of  Egypt  or  GhaldsBa.  Moloch,  and 
not  the  true  God  of  Abraham,  had  been  their  chosen 
deity. 

(^)  Ye  took  up  the  tabernacle  of  Molodh.— 
Hie  verb  implies  the  up-lifting  of  the  tabernacle  of 
Moloch,  in  tne  same  manner  as  the  ark  was  borne 
(Ex.  xxv.  14;  1  King^  ii.  26),  as  a  sacred  ensign  in  the 
march  of  the  Israelites.  The  Hebrew  word  for  "  taber- 
nacle "  {Sicetdh)  is  an  unusual  one,  and  may  have  been 
used  as  a  j^roper  name ;  the  word  rendered  "  Molodi," 
heins  descriptiye,  Sieeuih  yovr  king.  Hie  prohiUtion 
of  the  distinctive  rite  of  Moloch  worship  in  Lev.  xviii. 
21,  XX.  2,  is,  perhaps,  in  favour  of  the  common  render- 
iog.  In  spite  ox  this  prohibition,  however,  it  re- 
mpeared  continually  under  the  kings,  both  of  Judi^ 
(2  Kings  xvi.  3,  xniL  10;  Jer.  vii.  31,  xxxii.  36)  and 
Israel  (2  Kings  xviL  17 ;  Ezek.  xxiii.  37). 

And  the  star  of  your  god  Bemphan. — 
Bemphan  appears  to  have  been  understood  by  iiie 
LXX.  translators  as  an  equivalent  for  tilie  Hiebrew 
^Ghiun,''  which  is  supposed  by  many  scholars  to  be 
identified  with  the  planet  Saturn,  of  which  "Bsephan" 
(the  LXX.  form  of  the  name)  was  tiie  Cloptic  or 
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Egyptian  nama  There  is  no  adequate  proof,  how- 
ever, that  the  planet  was  so  known,  and  the  Hebrew 
may  bear  the  meaning  of  the  pedeetal  of  yowr  imagee. 
As  to  "  star,"  however,  there  is  no  question,  and  this 
was  enough  for  Stephen's  purpose,  as  proving  the 
worship  of  the  host  of  heaven. 

I  will  oarry  you  away  beyond  Babylon.— 
Both  the  Hebrew  and  the  LXX.  give  "  Damascus  ";  and 
we  are  left  to  choose  between  an  intentional  variation, 
to  emphasise  the  actual  fulfilment  of  the  words  as  sur- 
passing what  the  prophet  had  foretold,  or  an  inaccuracy 
natunSly  incident  to  a  quotation  from  memoxy.  One 
section  of  the  speech,  tnat  which  accumulates  proof 
that  Isnel,  had  been  all  along  a  rebellious  people, 
seems  to  end  here.  The  next  deab  with  the  charge 
that  Stephen  had  spoken  blasphemous  words  against 
the  Temple. 

(M)  The  tabemade  of  witness.— The  word  was 
applied  b^the  LXX.  to  the  Tabernacle,  as  in  Num. 
ix.  15,  xvii.  7,  as  containing  the  Two  Tables  of  Stone, 
whidi  were  emphatically  Sie  testimony  of  what  was 
God's  will  as  uie  rule  of  man's  conduct  (Ex.  xxv. 
16,  21 ;  xxxi.  18).  It  should  be  noted  that  the  LXX 
gives  the  same  rendering  for  the  words  which  the 
English  version  translate  as  the  "tabemade  of  the 
congregation,"  e.a.,  in  "Eil,  xxix.  10 ;  xxxiii.  7 ;  Num.  xvL 
18, 19. 

As  he  had  appointed,  speaking  unto  Moses. 
— The  answer  to  the  charge  lay  in  these  words.  Stephen 
admitted  and  asserted  the  divine  sanction  that  had 
been  ffiven  to  Tabernacle  and  Temple.  What  he  denied 
was  that  that  sanction  involved  perpetuity.  It  is  not 
without  interest  to  note  in  the  thought  thus  implied 
the  germ  of  Hooker's  flreat  argument  in  the  Third 
Book  of  his  EccleaituticcS  Polity  (c.  xi.). 

(^)  Brought  in  with  Jesus.— TUs  is,  of  course, 
as  in  Heb.  iv.  8,  the  "  Joshua  "  of  the  Old  Testament. 
It  would,  perhaps,  have  been  better,  as  a  general  rule, 
to  have  reproduced  the  Hebrew  rather  than  the  Greek 
form  of  Old  Testament  names  in  the  English  version 
of  the  New.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is,  in  this  in- 
stance, something  gained  in  our  attention  beinff  called 
to  the  identi^  of  flie  two  names.  It  is  noticeable  that 
thouf  h  Stephen  was  on  his  trial  as  a  disciple  of  Jesus 
of  Nazareth,  that  name  does  not  ]^ass  his  Hps  as  he 
speaks  in  his  defence,  except  in  this  reference  to  the 
great  captain  of  Israeli  It  is  possible  that  under  this 
reticence,  there  may  have  been  a  half- veiled  reference 
to  Him  who,  also  bearing  the  name  that  marked  Him 
out  as  a  Saviour,  had  come,  after  another  fashion,  *'  into 
the  possession  of  the  Gentiles."  The  word  for  "  pos- 
session" is  found  in  verse  5,  but  not  elsewhere  in  the 


The  Temple  and  its  Teaching. 


THE  ACTS,  VII. 


The  close  of  Stephen's  Speech. 


of  David :  ^^^  who  found  favour  before 
God,  and  desired  to  find  a  tabernacle 
for  the  God  of  Jacob.  W  But  Solomon 
built  him  an  house.*  ^^^  Howbeit 
the  most  High  dwelleth  not  in  temples 
made  with  hands  ;^  as  saith  the  prophet, 
<^^  Heaven  is  my  throne,  and  earth  is 
my  footstool :  what  house  will  ye  build 
me  ?  saith  the  Lord :  or  what  is  the 
place  of  my  rest?  (^^  Hath  not  my 
hand  made  aU  these  things  ? 


a  1  Chron.  17.  U. 


ft  ch.  17.  M. 


(51)  Ye  stiffhecked  and  uncircimicised 
in  heart  and  ears,  ye  do  always  resist  the 
Holy  Ghost :  as  your  fathers  didy  so  do 
ye.  ^^^  Which  of  the  prophets  have 
not  your  fathers  persecuted  ?  and  they 
have  slain  them  which  shewed  before 
of  the  coming  of  the  Just  One;  of 
whom  ye  have  been  now  the  betrayers 
and  murderers :  ^^^  who  have  received 
the  law  by  the  disppsition  of  angels, 
and  have  not  kept  it. 


New  Testament.  In  the  LXX.  it  is  common  enough, 
as  in  Gen.  xlvii.  11 ;  Lev.  zxv.  24 ;  Dent.  xxxiL  51. 

W  Who  found  favour  before  God.— A^ain  we 
trace,  though  still  in  the  form  of  a  narrative,  an  mdirect 
answer  to  the  accusation  brought  against  Stephen.  He 
was  ready  to  acknowledge  without  reserve  that  the 
Temple  was  planned  b^  the  man  after  Grod's  own 
heart,  and  buUt  by  the  wisest  of  the  sons  of  men.  But 
the  question  still  remained  whether  it  was  therefore 
the  symbol  of  a  final  and  perfect  worship,  whether  it 
did  not  bear  witness  to  its  own  incompleteness. 

<^)  Howbeit  the  most  High  dwelleth  not  in 
temples. — The  sequel  shows  the  impression  which 
these  words  made  on  the  hearers.  Stephen  had  risen 
to  the  truth  which,  though  it  had  been  proclaimed 
before,  had  been  practically  dormant.  It  broke  down 
the  thought  of  any  exclusive  holiness  in  the  Temple, 
and  therefore  placed  its  downfall  among  the  chances 
and  changes  wnich  might  be  involved  in  God's  chastise- 
ment of  the  people,  and  His  education  of  mankind. 
The  inference  which  we  have  seen  reason  to  draw  as  to 
the  probability  of  some  connection,  direct  or  indirect,  be- 
tween Stephen  and  the  Samaritans  (see  Notes  on  verse 
16  and  chap.  vL  5),  suggests  the  thought  that  we  may 
trace  here  something  like  an  echo  of  the  teaching  of 
our  Lord  in  His  dialogue  with  the  woman  of  Samaria 
(John  iv.  21 — ^23).  It  is  a  fact  of  singular  interest  to 
note  how  one  who  now  listened  to  the  words  as  applied 
to  the  Temple  of  the  Grod  of  Israel,  afterwards  em- 
braced them  in  all  their  fulness,  and  used  them  as  his 
text  in  asserting  the  truth  they  embodied  as  against 
the  Temples  of  Zeus  and  Athend  (Acts  xvii.  24). 

As  saith  the  prophet.— The  truth  which  Stephen 
asserted  had  been  uttered  in  the  verydedication  prayer 
of  the  Temple  (1  Kings  viii.  27).  The  builder  of  the 
Temple  had  nimself  felt  that  it  was  the  witness  not  of 
a  localised  but  a  universal  Presence.  But  he  turns  to 
what  might  seem  to  his  hearers  a  yet  higher  authority 
—to  the  great  prophet  (Isa.  Ixvi.  1,  2),  who  waa  pre- 
eminently the  preacher  of  glad  tidings,  and  who  nad 
dosed  his  mission  with  the  utterance  of  the  truth  that, 
whatever  glory  and  greatness  might  attach  to  the 
Temple  in  Jerusalem,  the  prayer  of  him  that  was 
"poor  and  of  a  contrite  spirit"  was  equally  acceptable 
wnerever  it  might  be  offered.  The  words  were  full  of 
deep  meaning  in  themselves.  They  were  yet  more 
significant  as  showing  that  the  thoughts  of  Stephen 
had  been  turned  to  that  g^reat  dose  of  a  great  work, 
and  that  he  must  thus  have  been  led  to  that  wider 
vision  of  the  future  when  all  nations  and  tongues 
should  be  gathered  to  see  the  glory  of  the  Eternal ; 
and  the  work  of  Israel,  especially  of  those  who,  like  him- 
self, belonged  to  the  Dispersion,  should  be  to  declare 
His  gloiy  to  the  Gbntiles,  and  when  they,  too,  should 
be  accepted  as  priests  and  Levites  in  the  trae  Temple 


(Isa.  Ixvi.  21).    Here  also  we  may  think  of  him  as  anti- 
dpating  the  widest  and  highest  teaching  of  St.  Paul. 

(51)  Ye  stiffnecked  and  nncircumcised  .  .  .— 
The  sudden  change  of  tone  from  calm  argument  to 
vehement  indignation  cannot  be  thought  of  as  spon- 
taneous. The  excitement  of  the  Sanhedrin,  perhaps  of 
the  listening  crowd  also,  at  this  point,  would  seem  to 
have  become  uncontrollable.  The  accused  seemed  to 
them  to  be  repeating  his  offence  with  defiant  boldness, 
and  loud  clamours  took  the  place  of  whispered  mur- 
murs. Both  the  adjectives  had  been  applied  to  the 
sins  of  the  older  Israel ;  *'  stifEnecked  "  in  Ex.  xxxiii. 
3,  5 ;  xxxiv.  9 ;  "  uncircumdsed  "  in  Jer.  vi.  10.  The 
actual  phrase  "  uncircumdsed  in  heart "  had  been  used 
by  Ezeldel  (xliv.  7)  of  "  strangers."  It  was  now 
applied  to  those  who  boasted  of  their  exclusive  privi- 
leges as  Israelites,  and  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  us  to 
estimato  the  sharp  indsiveness  with  which  it,  or  ite 
Aramaic  equivalent,  must  have  fallen  on  the  ears  of 
the  Sanhedrin.  It  was  to  them  all,  and  more  than  all, 
that  "heretic"  and  "infidel"  have  been  in  the  oon- 
troverdes  of  Christians.  Here  again,  in  St.  Paul's 
"  drcumdsion  of  the  heart "  (Bom.  ii.  29),  we  have 
another  echo  from  St.  Stephen's  speech. 

(52)  Which  of  the  prophets  have  not  your 
fathers  persecuted  ?  ~  St.  Stephen  echoes,  as  it 
were,  our  Lord's  own  words  (Matt.  v.  12  ,*  Luke  xiii. 
34).  Every  witness  for  the  truth  had  in  his  day  had  to 
suffer.  The  prophet  was  not  only  "  without  honour," 
but  was  exposed  to  shame,  treated  as  an  enemy,  con- 
demned to  death.  1  Thess.  ii.  15,  perhaps,  reproduces 
the  same  fact,  but  more  probably  refers  to  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  prophets  of  the  Christian  Church  who  were 
tr^ted  as  their  predecessors  had  been. 

The  coining  of  the  Just  One.— The  name  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  one  of  the  received  titles  of 
the  expected  Messiah,  but  may  have  been  suggested  by 
Isa.  xi.  4,  5.  It  seems  to  have  been  accepted  by  the 
Church  of  Jerusalem,  and  in  1  John  ii.  1,  and,  perhaps, 
in  Jas.  V.  6,  we  find  examples  of  it-s  application.  The 
recent  use  of  it  b^  Pilate's  wife  (Matt,  xxvii  19)  may 
have  heloed  to  give  prominence  to  it.  He  who  had 
been  condemned  as  a  malefactor  was  emphatically,  above 
all  the  sons  of  men,  the  "  righteous,"  the  '*  Just  One." 

The  betrayers  and  murderers.— The  two  words 
emphasise,  the  first  the  act  of  the  Sanhedrin  and  the 
people,  and  secondly,  the  persistence  with  which  tlicy 
urged  on  Pilate  the  sentence  of  death,  and  which  made 
them  not  merely  accessories,  but  prindpals  in  the  deed 
of  blood. 

(53)  Who  have  reoeived  .  .  .—More  accurately, 
ijolio  received. 

By  the  disposition  of  angels.  —  Better,  oa 
ordained  of  aiMeh ;  or,  more  literally,  as  ordiTianeee  of 
angels.     The  Greek  prepodtion  cannot  posdUy  have 
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Tht  Vition  of  the  Glory  of  God. 


THE  ACTS,  VII. 


Stephen  atoned  to  death. 


(M)  When  they  heard  these  things, 
Ihey  were  cut  to  the  heart,  and  they 
gnashed  on  him  with  their  teeth. 
(»)  But  he,  being  full  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  looked  up  stedfastly  into  heaven, 
and  saw  the  glory  of  God,  and  Jesus 
standing  on  the  right  hand  of  God, 
<^>  and  said.  Behold,  I  see  the  heavens 


opened,  and  the  Son  of  man  standing 
on  the  right  hand  of  God.  ^*7)  Then 
they  cried  out  with  a  loud  voice,  and 
stopped  their  ears,  and  ran  upon  him 
with  one  accord,  (^>  and  CAst  him  out 
of  the  city,  and  stoned  him :  and  the 
witnesses  laid  down  their  clothes  at  a 
young    man's    feet,   whose    name  was 


the  meaning  of  '^bj/'  The  phrase  expressed  the 
eorrent  Jewish  belief  that  angels  were  the  intermediate 
agents  through  whom  Israel  reoeived  the  Law ;  that  it 
was  their  voice  that  was  heard  on  Sinai.  Here  also 
St.  Paul,  in  speaking  of  the  Law  as  '*  ordained  by 
angels  "  (GraL  iii.  19),  reproduced  St.  Stephen.  Comp. 
also  Heb.  ii.  2  and  Jos.  AtU.  xv.  4,  §  3,  for  like  state- 
ments. The  idea  rested  mainly  on  the  LXX.  version 
of  Dent,  xxxiii.  2,  "on  His  right  hand  were  angels  with 
Him"  and  "the  thousands  of  angels"  as  connected 
with  Sinai  in  Ps.  Ixviii.  17. 

(«)  They  were  cut  to  the  heart.  —  literally, 
were  sawn  through  and  through.  (See  Note  on  chap. 
V.  33.)  The  wora  describes  a  keener  pang  than  the 
"  pricked "  of  chap.  ii.  37,  producing,  not  repentance, 
but  the  frenzy  of  furious  anger. 

They  gnashed  on  him  with  their  teeth.— The 
e  is  worth  noting  as  the  only  example  of  the 


uteraTuse  of  a  phrase  with  which  we  are  so  familiar 
in  its  figurative  application  (Matt.  viii.  12;  xiii.  42, 
et  al.).  Here  it  clearly  expresses  brute  passion  rather 
than  despair.  At  this  point  rage  and  fury — ^the  fury 
caused  by  the  consciousness  that  the  stem  words  are 
true — ^had  become  altogether  beyond  control.  They 
had  passed  beyond  articulate  speech  into  the  inarticu- 
late utterances  of  animal  ferocity. 

(»)  Being  fall  of  the  Holy  Ghost.— There  is 
something  suggestive  in  the  fact  that  this  description 
4»mee  at  the  close,  as  at  the  beginning,  of  the  record  of 
St.  Stephen's  work  (chap,  vi  8).  From  first  to  last  he 
had  been  conspicuous  as  manifesting  the  power  of  the 
higher  life  which  had,  as  it  were,  ilmmined  and  trans- 
figured his  whole  being.  The  Gveek  "being  full" 
implies,  not  a  sudden  inspiration,  but  a  permanent  state. 

And  saw  the  glory  of  God.— Stephen  had  begui 
with  speaking  of  "  the  God  of  glory  "  (verse  2).  Me 
«nds  with  the  vision  of  that  glory  as  belonging  to  the 
Son  of  Man.  The  fact  was  inferred  partly,  we  may 
believe,  from  the  rapt,  fixed  expression  of  the  martyr's 
face,  partly  from  the  words  that  followed,  interpreting 
that  upward  gaze.  On  the  word  for  "  looked  up  stead- 
fastlv,    see  Note  on  chap.  iii.  4. 

(56)  Behold,  I  see  the  heavens  opened.— It  is 
manifest  that  the  vision  was  given  to  the  inward 
spiritual  eye,  and  not  to  that  of  sense.  No  priest 
or  scribe  saw  the  glory  of  the  opened  heavens,  and, 
therefore,  the  words  which  declared  that  Stephen  saw 
them  seemed  to  them  but  an  aggravation  of  guilt  that 
was  already  deep.    (See  Note  on  Matt.  iii.  16.) 

And  the  Son  of  man.— The  words  call  for  notice 
as  the  only  certain  instance  outside  the  Gospels  of  the 
use  of  the  name  which  they  record  to  have  been  con- 
stantly used  by  our  Lord  in  speaking  of  Himself. 
(See  Note  on  Matt.  viii.  20.)  As  the  speech  of  Stephen 
was  delivered  at  least  some  years  before  any  Gospel 
was  written,  and  as  the  whole  character  of  the  speech 
reported,  even  in  its  apparent  inconsequence  and  in- 
ac^^uracy,  is  against  the  theory  that  it  was  put  by  the 
historian  into  the  martyr's  lips,  its  occurrence  here  is 
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evidence  in  favour  of  the  Gospel  narrative,  as  showing 
that  the  title,  which  a  few  years  afterwards,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  the  disciples  ceased  to  use,  was  at  that 
earlier  date  familiar.  Ajs  uttered  by  Stephen  before 
the  Sanhedrin,  it  had  the  special  emphasis  of  reminding 
them  of  the  words  which  had  been  spoken  by  the  Son 
of  Man  Himself  (Matt.  xxvi.  64).    It  was  from  their 

Soint  of  view  a  repetition  of  what  they  had  then  con- 
emned  as  blasphemy.     In  Bev.  i.  14  we  have  possibly 
another  instance. 

Standing  on  the  right  hand  of  God.— Our 
Lord's  own  language  (Matt.  xxvi.  64),  and  that  of  the 
Church  following  it  (e^.,  Eph.  L  20 ;  Heb.  viii.  1),  has 
commonly  spoken  of  mm  as  sitting  at  the  right  hand 
of  Grod.  It  was  not,  we  may  believe,  without  signifi* 
cance  that  He  was  manifested  to  Stephen's  gaze  as 
standing  in  the  attitude  of  one  who  rises  to  help  and 
welcome  a  follower  who  had  shown  himself  faithful 
even  unto  death. 

(57)  Ran  upon  him  with  one  aooord.— The 
violence  reported  presents  a  singular  contrast  to  the 
general  observance  of  the  forms  of  a  fair  trial  in  our 
Lord's  condemnation.  Then,  however,  we  must  re- 
member, the  Roman  procurator  was  present  in  Jeru- 
salem. Now  all  restraint  was  removed,  and  fanaticism 
had  full  play.  That  neither  office  nor  age  was  enough 
to  guard,  under  such  conditions,  against  shameful  out- 
rage has  been  seen  even  in  the  mstorv  of  Christian 
assemblies,  as,  e.^.,  in  that  of  the  Robber  Synod  of 
Ephesus  in  a.d.  449.  The  caution  in  1  Tim.  iii  3, 
that  a  bishop  should  not  be  a  striker,  shows  how  near 
the  danger  was  even  in  the  apostolic  age.  The  facts  in 
this  case  seem  to  implv  that  the  accusers,  and  perhaps 
also  the  excited  crowa  whom  they  represented,  were 
present  as  listening  to  the  speech,  as  well  as  tho 
members  of  the  Sanhedrin. 

(58)  And  stoned  him.— Literally,  were  stoning  him. 
The  verb  is  repeated  in  verse  59,  as  if  to  show  that  tho 
shower  of  stones  went  on  even  during  the  martyr's 
prayers. 

The  witnesses  laid  down  their  clothes.-^ 
The  Law  required,  as  if  to  impress  on  witnesses  their 
solemn  responsibility,  that  they  should  be  the  first,  if 
the  accused  were  condemned  to  death,  to  take  part  in 
his  execution  (Deui  xvii.  7).  Our  Lord,  it  will  be 
remembered,  had  applied  the  rule  in  the  case  of  the 
woman  taken  in  adultery  (John  viii.  7).  The  loose, 
flowing  cloak,  which  was  worn  as  an  outer  garment, 
would  nave  impeded  the  free  action  of  their  arms,  and 
had  therefore  to  be  laid  on  one  side. 

A  young  man's  feet,  whose  name  was 
Saul. — As  defined  by  Philo,  on  the  authority  of 
medical  writers,  the  term  thus  used  extended  from 
twenty-one  to  twenty-eight  years  of  age.  Looking  to 
the  prominent  position  taken  bv  Saul  in  this  matter, 
and  to  his  description  of  himself  as  "  Paul  the  aged," 
A.D.  64  (Philem.  verse  9),  it  will  be  safe  to  assume  that 
he  had  nearly  attained  the  later  limit.  It  will  be  con- 
venient on  tlds  his  first  appearance  to  put  together  the 


Stephen! 8  last  Prayer, 
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Ths  Great  FerseciLtiaru 


Saul.  W  And  they  stoned  Stephen, 
calling  npon  God,  and  saying,  Lord' 
Jesus,  receive  my  spirit.  ^  >  And.  he 
kneeled  down,  and  cried  with  a  la^d 
voice.  Lord,  lay  not  this  sin  to  their 
charge.  And  when  he  had  said  this, 
he  fell  asleep. 


▲.D.Si. 


CHAPTEE  Vm.— W  And  Saul  waa 
consenting  untp  his  death.  And  at 
that  time  there  was  a  great  persecu- 
tion against  the  church  which  was  at 
Jerusalem ;  and  they  were  all  scat- 
tered abroad-  throughout  the  regions 
of    Judsea   and   Samaria,   except   the 


chief  facts  of  bis  life  wa  to  this  period.  He  was  of 
the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (Fnil.  iiL  5),  and  had  been  named 
after  its  great  nero-king.  His  father  had  obtained, 
perhaps  as  a  freed-man,  after  a  time  of  slavexy  at 
Rome,  the  priyilege  of  Roman  citizenship  (chap.  xxii. 
28).  He  had  settled  at  Tarsus.  The  absence  of  anj 
reference  to  him  or  to  the  Apostle's  mother  makes  it 
probable  that  they  were  both  dead  before  he  appears 
on  the  scene.  The  son  of  a  married  sister  is  fonnd, 
apparently  residing  in  Jerusalem,  in  chap,  zxiii.  16. 
At  Tarsus  the  boy  would  probably  receive  a  two- 
fold edncation,  instructed  at  home  in  the  Hol^  Scrip- 
tures daily,  and  in  Greek  literature  and  philosophy 
in  the  schools  for  which  the  city  was  famous.  Traces 
of  the  knowledge  thus  acquired  are  fonnd  in  his 
quotations  from  the  Gilician  poet  Aratus  (see  Note 
on  chap.  xrii.  28),  Menander  (see  1  Cor.  xy.  33),  Epi- 
menides  (see  l^t.  L  12),  and  the  Festival  Hymn  quoted 
by  him  at  Lystra  (see  Note  on  chap.  xiv.  17).  At  twelve 
he  would  become  a  child  of  the  Law  (see  Note  on 
Luke  ii.  42);  and  showing  great  devotion  to  the  studies 
which  thus  opened  on  him,  was  probably  dedicated  by 
his  parents  to  the  calling  of  a  scribe.  This,  however, 
did  not  involve  the  ammdonment  of  secular  occu- 
pation; and  after  some  vears  spent  in  Jerusalem, 
stndving  under  Gramaliel  (we  may  say,  with  almost 
absolute  certunty,  before  the  commencement  of  our 
Lord's  ministry),  he  returned  to  his  native  city,  and 
became  a  "tent-maker"  (chap,  zviii.  3) — a  manufac- 
turer, i,e,,  of  the  coarse  goats'  hair  sail-cloth,  for 
which  Cilida  was  famous.  There  seems  reason  to 
believe  that  somewhere  about  this  time  he  became 
acquainted  with  Barnabas  (see  Note  on  chap.  iv.  36),  and 
possibly  also  with  St.  Luke  (see  Note  on  chaps,  xiii.  1, 
and  zvi.  10,  and  Introduction  to  8t  Luke's  Oospel),  In 
the  interval  between  the  Ascension  and  the  appointinent 
of  the  Seven  Deacons,  he  came  up  to  Jerusalem.  He 
finds  a  new  sect,  as  it  would  seem,  added  to  the  thre^— 
the  Pharisees,  Sadducees,  Essenes — ^whom  he  had  known 
before.  Li  some  respects  their  teaching  is  such 
as  Hillel,  the  grandfather  of  Gamidiel,  would  have 
approved.  They  pray  and  fast,  and  give  alms.  They 
proclaim  a  resurrection  and  a  judgment  after  death. 
Thev  connect  that  proclamation  with  the  belief  that  a 
teacner  of  Nazareth,  who  had  died  a  malefactor's  death, 
was  the  long-expected  Messiah.  What  is  he  to  think 
of  these  startling  claims  P  What  were  others  think- 
ing P  Gamaliel,  nis  master,  counselled  caution  and  a 
policy  of  expectation  (chap.  v.  35 — 39);  Barnabas, 
Ids  early  friend,  had  joined  the  new  society  (chap.  iv. 
36) ;  Aiidronicus  and  Junias,  his  kinsmen,  had  fol- 
lowed the  example  (Bom.  xvi.  7).  But  Saul  had  a 
zeal  which  was  more  fiery  than  theirs.  He  was  a 
Pharisee  after  the  stndtest  sect,  and  the  teaching  of 
Stephen,  more  conspicuously,  it  would  seem,  than  that 
of  Feter,  was  a  protest  upainst  Pharisaism,  and  told  of 
its  coming  downfall.  ^  He,  therefore,  could  make  no 
truce  with  that  teaching,  and  burst  impatiently  from 
the  cautions  of  his  master.  For  good  or  for  evil,  he 
was  at  least  "  thorough,"  and  had  the  courage  of  his 
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convictions.  Even  the  face  as*  of  an  angel  and  the 
words  of  ecstatic  joy  did  but  kindle  in  him  the  fiie 
ol  a  bumiuff  indignation. 

(SB)  Lord  JesuBy  receive  my  spirit.— The  words 
are  memorable  as  an  instance  of  durect  prayer  addressed^ 
to  use  the  words  of  Pliny  in  reporting  what  he  had 
learned  of  the  worship  ca  Christians,  "to  Christ  as 
God  "  {Epid.  X.  97).  Stephen  could  not  think  of  TTim 
whom  he  saw  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  but  as  of  One 
sharing  the  glory  of  the  Father,  hearing  and  answering 
prayer.  And  in  the  nrayer  itself  we  trace  an  echo  ^ 
words  of  which  Stepnen  may  well  have  heard.  The 
Son  commended  His  Spirit  to  the  Father  (Luke  xxiii. 
46) ;  the  disciple,  in  his  turn,  commends  his  spirit  te 
the  Son.  The  word  "  God,"  in  the  sentence  "  calling 
upon  God,"  it  should  be  noted,  is,  as  the  italics  show, 
an  insertion  to  complete  the  sense. 

(W)  Iiordy  lay  not  this  sin  to  their  charge.— 
Here  again  we  cannot  help  finding  proof,  not  only  thait 
the  mind  of  Stephen  was  after  the  mind  of  Christ,  bat 
that  the  narrative  of  the  Crucifixion,  as  recorded  by  St. 
Luke,  was,  in  some  measure,  known  to  him.  The  re- 
semblance to  the  prayer  of  Christ,  "Father,  forgive 
them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do  "  (Luke  xxiii. 
34),  could  hardly  have  been  accidental  We  may  well 
thmk  of  the  prayer  as  having  for  its  chief  objed;  him 
who  was  the  foremost  of  the  accusers.  The  old  worda 
of  Augustine  (Senn,  314—318),  that  we  owe  the  con- 
version of  Saul  to  the  prayers  of  Stephen,  may  be 
accepted  as  the  expression  of  a  great  spiritual  faet» 
This  prayer,  like  that  which  preceded  it,  was  addressed^ 
it  will  be  noted,  to  the  Lord  Jesus. 

He  fell  asleep.— The  thought  and  the  phrase 
were  not  altogether  new.  fComp.  John  xL  11,  and 
Note.)  Even  a  heathen  poet  nad  said  of  one  who  died 
(he  death  of  the  righteous — 

"When  good  men  die.  It  is  not  death,  but  sleep.** 

— CaUimaohiu,  JBpig.  10. 

vin. 

d)  And  Saul  was  consenting  nnto  his  death. 
— ^The  word  seems  carefully  chosen  to  convey  the  fact 
that  he  ^d  not  himself  take  part  in  stoning,  but  con- 
tented himself  with  guiding  and  directing  the  murder. 
He  "kept  the  garments"  of  the  witnesses  who  flung 
the  stones  (chap.  xxii.  20).  The  statement  came,  we 
can  scarcely  doubt,  from  St.  Paul's  own  lips,  and  in  hia 
use  of  the  same  word  in  the  passage  just  referred  to,, 
and  in  Bom.  i.  32,  we  may  see  an  indication  that  he  had 
learnt  to  see  that  his  g^ilt  in  so  doinff  was  greater,  and 
not  less,  than  that  of  the  actual  murderers. 

There  was  a  great  persecution  against  the 
church. — It  is  clear  that  this  involved  mudi  suffering, 
imprisonment,  as  in  verse  3,  perhaps  the  spoiling  of 
men's  goods,  the  being  made  "  a  gazing  stock  by  r^ 

5 roaches  and  afaictions"  (Heb.  x.  33,  34).  In  St. 
ames's  description  of  the  sufferings  of  the  brethren 
( Jas.  ii.  6, 7),  we  may  see  at  once  uie  measure  of  the 
violence  of  the  persecution,  and  the  prominence  in  it 
(though  Saul,  the  Pharisee,  was  for  the  time  the  ohiet 


The  Bii/rial  qf  Stephen. 


T-fcLK    ACTS,    Vm.        Saul  making  havoek  qf  the  Church, 


apostles.  <^>  And  devout  men  caxried 
Stephen  to  his  bv/riai,  and  made, great 
lamentation  over  him.  .  <%  As  foe  -Saj^l, 
he  made  havock  of  the  char oh^  enter- 
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ing  into  every  honse,  and  haling  men 
and  women  committed  them  to  prison. 
W  Therefore  they  that  were  scattered 
abifoad  went  every  where  preaching  the 
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leader)  of  the  priesthood  fmd  ^  the  rich  iSadducean 
aristocracy.  ,      #/  .  • 

Throughout  the  regixuxs  of  J'udflDa  and 
Samaria.— Jerusalem  was  n^ttonJO^*  the  chief  scene 
of  the  persecution,  and  the  neighboonng  towns,  Hebron, 
and  Qaza,  and  Lydda,  and  Jop^  became  placee  bf 
lefnge.  It  was  probably  to  this  inflnx  of  beuevers  in 
Christ  that  we  may  trace  the  existence  of  Christian  com- 
munities in  the  two  latter  cities.  ^See  Notes  on  chap, 
ix.  32,  36.)  The  choice  of  Samaria  was,  perhaps,  sug- 
gested by  the  hatred  of  that  people  to  the  Jews.  Those 
who  were  fleeing  from  a  persecution  set  on  foot  by  the 
priests  and  rulers  of  Jerusalem  were  almost  ipso  facto 
sure  of  a  welcome  in  NeapoHs  and  other  cities.  But 
the  choice  of  this  as  a  plftoe  of  refuge  indicated  that 
the  barriers  of  the  old  antipathy  were  already  in  part 
broken  down.  What  seemed  tne  pressure  of  circum- 
stances was  leading  indirectly  to  the  fulfilment  of  our 
Xiord's  commands,  that  the  disciples  should  be  witnesses 
in  Samaria  as  well  as  in  Judsoa  (chap.  L  8).  It  seems 
probable,  as  already  suggested  (see  Note  on  chap. 
Tii.  16),  that  there  was  some  point  of  contact  between 
the  Seren,  of  whom  Stephen  was  the  diief  ,  and  that 
region. 

Except  the  apostles.— The  sequel  of  the  history 
suggests  two  reasons  for  their  remaining.  (1)  The 
Twdve  had  learnt  the  lesson  which  their  Master  had 
taught  them,  "  that  the  hireling  fleeth  because  he  is  an 
hirSing"  (John  z.  13),  and  would  not  desert  their 
post.  A  tradition  is  recorded  by  Clement  of  Alexandria 
ISirom.  vi.  5,  §  43)  and  Eusebius  (Hiet  y.  13),  that  the 
Lord  had  commanded  the  Apostles  to  remain  for 
twelve  years  in  Jerusalem  lest  any  should  say  **  We 
have  not  heard, "  and  after  that  date  to  go  forth  into 
the  world.  (2)  The  persecution  which  was  now  raging 
seems  to  haye  been  directed  specially  against  those  who 
taught  with  Stephen,  that  tne  "  customs "  on  which 
the  Pharisees  hud  so  much  stress  should  pass  away. 
The  Apostles  had  not  as  yet  proclaimed  that  truth ; 
had,  perhaps,  not  as  yet  been  led  to  it»  They  were 
conspicuous  as  worshippers  in  the  Temple,  kept  them- 
selyes  from  all  that  was  common  and  unclean  (chap.  x. 
14),  held  aloof  from  fellowship  with  the  Gentiles 
(chap.  X.  28).  They  may  well  have  been  protected  by 
the  favour  and  reverence  with  which  the  great  body  of 
the  people  still  looked  on  them,  and  so  have  been  less 
exp»sea  than  the  Seven  had  been  to  the  violence  of  the 
storm.  It  was  probable,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  that 
the  HeDenistic  disciples,  who  had  been  represented  by 
Stephen,  should  suffer  more  than  others.  It  was  from 
them  that  the  next  great  step  in  the  expansion  of  the 
Church  in  due  course  came. 

<s)  And  devout  men  carried  Stephen  to  his 
burial. — ^It  has  sometimes  been  asserted,  as  e.g.  by 
Benan  (Lea  Apotres,  p.  145),  that  these  were  proselytes. 
St.  Luke,  however,  always  uses  a  different  word  to  de- 
scribe that  class  (comp.  chap.  xiii.  43,  50 ;  xvi.  14 ;  xvii 
4,  17),  and  the  word  used  here  is  applied  by  him  to 
Simeon  (Luke  ii.  25),  to  the  jnultitude  of  Jews  present 
on  the  day  of  Pentecost  (chap.  ii.  5),  to  Ananias  as 
devout  according  to  the  Law  (chap.  xxii.  12).  This 
notion  must  accordingly  be  rejected  as  against  evidence. 
On  the  other  hand,  had  they  been  members  of  the 
Church  tiiey   would    naturally,  though  perhaps  not 
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liQCessarily,  have  been  described  as  "brethren"  or 
^^^ciples.".  We  are  left  therefore  to  the  conclusion 
thai  they  were  Jews  who  had  been  kindled  into  adnura- 
tion  and  half-conviction  by  the  calm  heroism  of  the 
martyr,  and  who,  without  committing  themselves  to 
more  than  that  admiration,  acted  in  his  case  as  Nioo- 
demus  and  Joseph  of  Arimathsda  had  acted  after  the 
Crucifixion.  They  would  show  honour  to  the  memoxy 
of  the  dead,  though  they  had  not  had  the  courage  to 
defend  the  preacher  of  the  truth  while  he  was  yet  with 
them.  In  the  legend  or  tradition  as  to  the  death  of 
Stephen,  reported  and  accepted  by  Augustine  (De  Civ : 
Dei,  xvii.  8;  8erm.  318,  319,-  TYaet  in  Joann.,  120), 
Gamaliel  and  Nicodemus  are  named  as  actually  taking 
part  in  the  entombment,  and  as  afterwards  laid  in  the 
same  sepulchre,  on  which  his  name  appeared  in  Aramaic 
characters  as  Chcdiel  (—  garland),  the  equivalent  in 
that  language  of  the  Greek  ot^hanos.  The  translation 
of  the  maHyr's  relics  to  Ancona,  Minorca,  and  to 
XJzalis,  and  other  towns  in  Africa,  made  a  deep  im- 
pression on  Augustine,  and  gave  occasion  to  some  of 
his  most  eloquent  sermons.  Oratories  were  dedicated 
to  his  memory,  and  miraculous  cures  effected  by 
prayers  addressed  to  him.  (See  Butler's  Lives  of  the 
aavnta,  Aug.  3rd.) 

And  made  great  lamentation  over  him.— 
The  act  was  every  way  significant.  Commonlv,  one 
who  had  been  stoned  to  death  on  the  charge  ox  bias- 
phemv  would  have  had  no  funereal  honours.  He 
would  have  been  buried  "  with  the  burial  of  an  ass  " 
(Jer.  xxii.  19).  The  public  lamentation  on  the  part 
of  men  conspicuous  for  their  devout  zeal  for  the  Law, 
was  therefore  of  the  nature  of  a  protest,  probably  on 
the  part  of  the  more  moderate  section  of  the  Pharisees, 
such  as  Joseph,  Nicodemus,  and  Gamaliel,  against 
what  would  seem  to  them  the  unnatural  coalition 
between  the  Sadducean  priesthood  and  the  ultra-zealot 
section  of  their  own  party. 

(3)  As  for  Saul,  he  made  hayook  of  the 
ohnrch. — The  tense  in  the  Greek  implies  continuous 
action,  and  so  indicates  the  severity  of  the  persecution. 
Further  details  are  given  bv  St.  Paul  himself.^  He 
"  persecuted  this  way  unto  the  death  "  (chap.  xxii.  4). 
It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  this  points  to  more 
than  the  death  1  of  Stephen.  Both  men  and  women 
were  imprisoned  {jihid).  The  fact  that  the  latter  class 
were  included  among  the  sufferers,  implies  that  they 
had  been  more  or  less  prominent  in  the  activity  of 
the  new  society.  Such  mav  have  been  the  devout 
women  of  Luke  viii.  2,  3.  The  victims  were  punished 
in  every  synagogue,  most  probably  with  the  forty  stripes 
save  one  (2  Cor.  xi.  24)  wnich  was  the  common  penalty 
for  minor  offences  against  religious  order.  They  were 
compelled  to  blaspheme  the  "worthy  name"  of  the 
Master  whom  they  owned  as  the  Christ  (chap.  xxvi.  11 ; 
Jas.  ii.  7).  They  were  subject  to  wanton  outrages  in 
addition  to  judicial  severity  (1  Tim.  i.  13).  There  was, 
as  the  persecutor  himself  afterwards  confessed  (chap, 
xxvi  11),  a  kind  of  insane  ferocity  in  his  violence. 
Even  the  very  word  "  haling"  implies  a  brutality  which 
might  well  have  been  spared. 

(*)  They  that  were  scattered  abroad.— These, 
as  has  been  said  above,  would  in  all  probability  be 
Stephen's  Hellenistic  f eUow-workers  and  followers.  As 


Philip  in  Samaria, 
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Simon  the  Sorcf^rer, 


word.  ^*^  Then  Philip  went  down  to 
the  city  of  Samaria,  and  preached  Christ 
unto  them,  (^)  And  the  people  vrith 
one  accord  gave  heed  unto  those  things 
which  Philip  spake,  hearing  and  seeing 
the  miracles  which  he  did.  (^)  For  un- 
clean spirits,  crying  vrith  loud  voice,  came 


out  of  many  that  were  possessed  with 
them:  and  many  taken  with  palsies,  and 
that  were  lame,  were  healed.  (®J  And 
there  was  great  joy  in  that  city.  W  But 
there  was  a  certain  man,  called  Simon^ 
which  beforetime  in  the  same  city  used 
sorcery,  and  bewitched  the  people  of 


in  later  ages,  the  axiom  that  **  the  blood  of  martyrs  is 
the  seed  of  the  Church,"  held  true  from  the  beginmn^. 
The  attempt  to  stamp  out  the  new  faith  did  bat  g^ve  it 
a  wider  scope  of  action,  and  urged  it  on  to  pass  the 
limits  within  which  it  might  otherwise  have  oeen  con- 
fined for  a  much  longer  period. 

Preaching  the  word.— Better,  preaching  the  glad 
Odinqa  of  the  word. 

<5)  Then  Philip  went  down  to  the  city  of 
Samaria.— More  accurately,  "  a  city."  The  sequence 
of  events  implies  that  it  was  not  the  Apostle,  but 
his  namesake  who  had  been  chosen  as  one  of  the 
Seven.  As  having  been  conspicuous  in  the  work  of 
"  preaching  the  glad  tidings  of  Christ,^  he  was  after- 
wards known  as  Philip  the  Evangelist  (chap.  xxi.  8). 
It  was  natural  enough  that  the  identity  of  name 
should  lead  writers  who  were  imperfectly  informed 
to  confuse  the  two,  as  Polycrates,  Bishop  of  Ephesus, 
seems  to  have  done  in  the  passage  quoted  by  Eusebius 
(Hist  iii.  31).  The  *'ci^  of  Samaria"  is  described 
in  precisely  the  same  terms  as  in  John  iv.  5,  where 
it  is  identified  with  Sychar,  the  Sichem  of  i^o  Old 
Testament.  (See  Note  on  John  iv.  5.)  ''Samaria,'^ 
throughout  the  New  Testament  (as,  e.g.,  in  chap.  ix.  31 ; 
Luke  xvii.  11 ;  John  iv.  4,  5),  is  used  for  the  pro- 
vince, and  not  for  the  ciW  to  which  it  had  been 
attached  in  earlier  times.  This  had  been  new-named 
Sebaate  (the  Greek  equivalent  of  Augusta)  by  Herod 
the  Great  in  honour  of  the  Emperor,  and  this  had 
more  or  less  superseded  the  old  name  (Jos.  Ant. 
XV.  8,  §  5).  Assuming  the  identity  with  Sychar,  the 
narrative  of  John  iv.  su^^ests  at  once  the  reason  that 
probably  determined  Philip's  choice.  The  seed  had 
already  been  sown,  and  the  fields  were  white  for 
harvest  (John  iv.  3i5).  Possibly,  as  suggested  above 
(Note  on  chap.  vii.  16),  there  may  have  been  some  pre- 
vious connection  with  the  district.  Some  of  that  city 
had  already  accepted  Jesus  as  the  Christ. 

Preached  Christ. — The  verb  is  not  the  same  as  in 
verse  4-,  and  is  the  word  used  for  "preaching  "  or  "  pro- 
claiming." The  tense  implies  contmued  action,  extend- 
ing, it  may  be,  over  weeks  or  months.  We  find  in 
John  iv.  25  that  the  expectation  of  the  Messiah  was  as 
strong  among  the  Samaritans  as  among  the  Jews,  and 
Philip's  work  therefore  was  to  proclaim  that  the  long- 
expected  One  had  come,  and  that  the  Resurrection  was 
the  crowning  proof  that  He  was  the  Christ  the  Son  of 
God.  The  readiness  with  which  the  proclamation  was 
accepted  shows  that  in  spite  of  the  adverse  influence 
which  had  come  into  play  since  our  Lord  had  taught 
there,  the  work  then  done  had  not  been  in  vain. 

Hearing  and  seeing  the  miracles  which  he 
did. — Better,  the  signs,  as  being  closer,  here  as  else- 
where, to  the  force  of  the  Greek.  It  is  remarkable  t^at 
they  had  believed  in  the  first  instance  without  any 
other  sign  than  the  person  and  the  teaching  of  the 
Lord  Jesus.  Miracles  came  not  as  the  foundation,  but 
for  the  strengthening  of  their  faith ;  perhaps  ^so  as  a 
corrective  to  the  adverse  influence  of  which  we  are  so 
soon  to  hear. 


(7)  Por  unclean  spirits,  crying  with  loud 
voice. — The  MSS.  present  several  variations  in  the 
structure  of  the  sentence,  but  they  do  not  affect  its 
meaning.  The  character  of  the  "signs"  W'^^  ^th 
those  that  are  recorded  in  the  Gospels,  ^e  "g^reat 
cry,"  partly,  it  may  be,  of  agony,  ^uily  of  exultation 
at  deliverance,  agrees  with  Mark  L  26 ;  Luke  iv.  33. 

(8)  There  was  great  joy  in  that  city.— This  and 
the  whole  narrative  may  well  have  been  learnt  by  St. 
Luke  from  the  lips  of  Philip  himself,  when  Si  Paul 
and  his  companions  visited  the  Evan^list  at  Csesarea 
on  his  way  to  Jerusalem  (chap.  xxi.  o),  or  during  the 
Artie's  two  years'  imprisonment  in  that  city  (chap. 
XXIV.  27),  or,  we  may  add,  from  St.  Paul's  report  of 
what  he  had  heard  when  he  travelled  through  Samaria 
(chap.  XV.  3). 

(9)  But  there  was  a  certain  man,  called 
Simon. — ^The  man  who  is  thus  brought  before  us  in  a 
brief  episode,  occupies  a  prominent  phice  in  the  history 
and  the  legends  of  the  Apostolic  Church.  For  the 
present  it  will  be  convenient  to  deal  only  with  the 
materials  which  St.  Luke  gives  us,  reserving  a  f  uUer 
account  for  the  close  of  the  narrative.  Nothing  is  told 
ns  here  as  to  his  earlier  history,  prior  to  his  arrival  in 
Samaria.  The  name  indicates  Jewish  or  Samaritan 
origin.  He  appears  as  the  tvpe  of  a  class  but  toa 
common  at  the  time,  that  of  Jews  trading  on  the 
mysterious  prestige  of  their  race  and  the  credulity  of 
the  heathen,  claiming  supernatural  power  exercised 
through  charms  and  incantations.  Such  afterwards 
was  Elymas  at  Cyprus  (chap.  xiii.  6);  such  were  the 
vagabond  Jews  exorcists  at  Ephesus  (chap.  xix.  13) ; 
such  was  a  namesake,  Simon  of  Cyprus  (unless,  indeed, 
we  have  a  re-appearance  of  the  same  man),  who  alsa 
claimed  to  be  a  magician,  and  who  pandered  to  the 
vices  of  Felix,  the  Procurator  of  JxidaoA,  by  persuading 
Drusilla  (Jos.  Ant.  xx.  7,  §2,  see  Note  on  chap.  xxiv.  24) 
to  leave  her  first  husband  and  to  marry  him.  The  life 
of  such  a  man,  like  that  of  the  Cagliostro  fraternity  in 
all  ages,  was  a  series  of  strange  adventures,  and  start- 
ling as  the  statements  as  to  his  previous  life  may  seem 
(see  Note  on  verse  24),  they  are  not  in  themselves 
incredible.  Apollonius  of  Tyana  is,  perhaps,  the  supreme 
representative  of  the  charlatanism  of  the  period. 

Used  sorcery. — Literally,  was  practising  magic. 
On  the  history  of  the  Greek  word  magos  and  our  "  mag^c,** 
as  derived  irom  it,  see  Note  on  Matt.  IL  1.  Our 
"  sorcerer "  comes,  through  the  French  soreier,  from 
the  Latin  sortHor,  a  caster  of  lots  (sortes)  for  the 
purposes  of  divination.  Later  le^nds  enter  fully  into 
the  various  forms  of  sorcery  of  which  Simon  made 
use.    (See  below.) 

Bewitched  the  people  of  Samaria.— Literally, 
threw  them  into  the  state  of  trance  or  ecstasy y  set  them 
beside  themselves,  or  oui  of  their  wits.  The  structure 
of  the  sentence  shows  that  the  *'  city  "  is  not  identical 
with  Samaria,  and  that  the  latter  name  is  used,  as  else- 
where, for  the  region. 

Giving  out  that  himself  was  some  gre«iA 
one. — ^The  next  verse  defines  the  nature  of  the  claiuk 
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The  Baptism  of  Simon. 


Samaria,  giving  out  that  himself  was 
some  great  one:  ^^^^  to  whom  they  all 
i^ave  heed,  fix)m  the  least  to  the  greatest, 
saying,  This  man  is  the  great  power  of 
God.  (^J  And  to  him  they  had  regard, 
because  that  of  long  time  he  had  be- 
witched them  with  sorceries.  ^^^  But 
when  they  believed  Philip  preaching 
the  things  concerning  the  kingdom  of 
God,  and  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  they 


were  baptized,  both  men  and  women, 
(^)  Then  Simon  himself  believed  also; 
and  when  he  was  baptized,  he  con- 
tinued with  Philip,  and  wondered,  be- 
holding the  miracles  and  signs  which 
were  done.  <^*)  Now  when  the  apostles 
which  were  at  Jerusalem  heard  that 
Samaria  had  received  the  word  of  Grod, 
they  sent  unto  them  Peter  and  John: 
(15)  who,  when  they  were  come  down. 


more  clearly.  The  cry  of  the  people  that  he  was  "  the 
great  power  of  God,"  was,  we  may  well  believe,  the 
echo  ca  his  own  boast.  He  claimed  to  be,  in  some 
undefined  way,  an  Incarnation  of  Divine  Power.  The 
very  name  had  appeared  in  our  Lord's  teaching  when 
He  spoke  of  Himself  as  sitting  on  the  right  hand  of 
"  the  Power  of  Gk)d,"  as  an  equivalent  for  the  Father 
(Luke  xxiL  69). 

(10)  To  whom  they  all  gave  heed,  firom  the 
least  to  the  greatest.— The  ready  acceptance  of 
the  claims  of  the  pretender,  may,  in  part,  be  traced  to 
the  impression  maide  by  the  presence  of  "  the  Christ, 
the  Saviour  of  the  world"  (John  iv.  42).  If  One  had 
come  among  them  in  whom  thev  felt  that  there  was  a 
more  than  human  greatness,  why  might  there  not  be 
another  manifestation  of  a  like  nature  ?  The  sorcerer 
appears  as  the  earliest  type  of  those  who  were  to  come 
^nth  lying  signs  and  wonders  so  as  to  deceive,  if  it  were 
possible,  even  the  elect  (Matt.  xziv.  24 ;  2  These,  ii.  9). 

ThiB  man  is  the  great  power  of  Q-od.— 
The  better  MSS.  give,  "  This  is  the  Power  of  God  that 
is  called  great."  The  word  "  Powers  "  was  used  by  the 
Samaritans  of  the  ansels  or  hosts  of  God,  and  they 
probably  reco^^nised  Simon  as  one  of  these  and  as  of 
special  pre-emmenoe. 

(H)  And  to  him  they  had  regard.— The  Greek 
word  is  the  same  as  in  the  **  gave  heed  "  of  the  previous 
verse.  The  "  long  time  "  during  which  the  evil  fascina- 
tion had  been  exercised,  reckomng  backwards  from  the 
date  which  we  have  now  reached  (a.d.  34),  might  carry 
ns  to  a  period  prior  to  our  Lord's  visit  to  Sychar,  in 
A.D.  30.  It  is  scarcely  probable,  however,  that  it  was 
in  active  operation  at  that  time.  And  it  is  likely  enough 
that,  finding  the  people  still  influenced  by  the  impres- 
sions which  that  visit  had  left,  he  wrought  on  their 
excited  feelings  for  his  own  purpose. 

(12)  But  when  they  believed  Philip  .  .  .  .—The 
word  for  preaching  is,  as  in  verse  4,  "preaching  the 
glad  tidings  of  the  kingdom  of  Grod.''  The  sequel 
shows  that  this  included  baptism  as  the  outward  con- 
dition of  admission  to  the  kingdom.  We  may  infer  from 
the  other  narrative  of  Phiup's  mission-work  (verses 
31 — 35)  that  it  also  included  an  outline-history  of  the 
passion  and  death  and  resurrection  of  the  Prophet 
whom  they  had  seen  among  them  as  fulfilling  the  great 
Messianic  prophecies. 

They  were  baptized,  both  men  and  women.— 
The  tense  points,  not  to  one  great  act,  but  to  the  con- 
tinual saccession  of  converts  who  were  thus  admitted. 
We  think  of  the  woman  of  Samaria,  of  John  iv.  7,  and 
wonder  whether  she  was  one  of  them. 

(13)  Then  Simon  himself  believed  also.— 
Endless  questions  have  been  raised  as  to  the  nature  of 
sncli  a  faith,  and  the  effect  of  such  a  baptism.  It  is 
oi-obable  enough  that  he  was  impressed  by  the  signs 
that  Philip  wrought;  that  he  felt  himself  inthepre- 
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sence  of  a  Power  above  his  own;  that  he  accepted 
Philip's  statements  as  to  the  death  and  resurrection 
of  the  Christ.  It  was  such  a  faith  as  that  of  which  St. 
James  speaks  (Jas.  ii.  14, 19).  If  we  are  to  use  the 
definite  language  of  theological  science,  it  would  be  true 
to  say  that  he  had  the  fiiea  informis,  faith  not  pre- 
ceded by  repentance  and  not  perfected  by  love.  And 
baptism,  in  such  a  case,  the  expressed  or  implied  con- 
ditions being  absent,  brought  with  it  no  new  birth  to 
a  higher  life.  He  remained  still  **  in  the  gall  of  bitter- 
ness and  the  bond  of  iniquity  "  (verse  23).  But  even 
for  him  it  bore  its  witness  of  the  readiness  of  God 
to  forgive  and  to  regenerate.  The  subsequent  fulfil- 
ment of  the  conditions  which  were  then  absent  would 
have  quickened  the  potential  into  an  actual  grace,  and 
no  second  baptism  would  have  been  needed  to  sup- 
plement the  shortcomings  of  the  first.  Peter  calls  on 
him  (verse  22)  to  repent  and  pray  for  forgiveness. 
He  does  not  tell  him  that  he  must  be  baptised  again. 

And  wondered. — The  verb  is  the  same  as  that 
rendered  "  bewitched  "  in  verses  9  and  11.  The  tables 
were  turned.  The  magician  yielded  to  a  spell  mightier 
than  his  own,  and  was,  in  his  turn,  as  one  beside  him- 
self with  amazement.  The  difference  between  Simon 
and  the  believing  Samaritans  is,  in  this  matter,  sug- 
gestive. His  faiui  rested  on  outward  miracles.  Wiw 
uiem  the  miracles  did  but  serve  to  confirm  a  faith 
which  rested  on  the  "prophetic  word"  as  spoken  by 
the  Son  of  Man  (John  iv.  42). 

(1^)  When  the  apostles  which  were  at  Jeru- 
salem .  .  .  . — The  tidings  came  to  the  Twelve  as  a 
proof  that  the  limitation  which  had  at  first  excluded 
Samaria  from  the  range  of  their  work  as  preachers  of  the 
kingdom  had  now  pasised  away  (Matt.  x.  5),  and  that  the 
time  had  now  come  when  they  were  to  be  "  witnesses  " 
to  Christ  in  Samaria  as  well  as  in  Judsoa  (chap.  i.  8). 
Old  antipathies  of  race  and  worship  disappeared,  and 
without  hesitation  they  sent  the  two  who  were,  in  many 
respects,  the  chief  of  the  Apostles  to  sanction  the  ad- 
mission of  the  new  converts.  The  Apostle  who  in  his 
zeal  had  once  sought  to  call  down  the  fire  of  the  wrath  of 
God  on  the  village  of  the  Samaritans  (Luke  ix.  54),  was 
now  to  bring  to  them  that  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
and  of  fire  (Mfttt.  iii.  11)  which  spoke  not  of  wrath  but 
of  love.  That  his  companion  should  be  Peter,  was 
natural,  both  from  the  position  which  the  latter  occu- 
pied as  the  leader  of  the  apostolic  company  and  from 
the  friendship  by  which  the  two  had  been  throughout 
their  life  united. 

The  word  of  God  is  characteristically  used  by  St. 
Luke,  as  in  his  Grospel,  for  the  whole  sum  and  sub- 
stance of  the  gospel  of  Christ.  (Comp.  Luke  v.  1; 
viii.  11,  21.) 

(15)  Frayed  for  them,  that  they  might  receive 
the  Holy  Ghost. — The  prayer  clearly  pointed  to  such  a 
gilt  of  the  power  of  the  Spirit  as  had  been  bestowed  on 


PeUr  and  John  in  Samaria. 


THE  ACTS,  Vin. 


Tlie  Sin  of  Simony • 


prayed  for  them,  tliat  thej  might  re- 
ceive the  Holy  Ghost:  t^*)  (for  as  yet 
he  was  fidlen  upon  none  of  them :  only 
they  were  baptized  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord  Jesus.)  <^^^  Then  laid  they  thei/r 
hands  on  them,  and  they  received  the 
Holy  Ghost.  <^  And  when  Simon  saw 
that  through  laying  on  of  the  apostles' 
hands  the  Holy  Ghost  was  given,  he 
offered  them  money,   <^>  saying,  Give 


me  also  this  x)0wer,  that  on  whomso- 
ever I  lay  hands,  he  may  receive  the 
Holy  Ghost.  (»)  But  Peter  said  unto 
him,  Thy  money  perish  with  thee,  be- 
canse  thou  hast  tiionght  that  the  gift 
of  Grod  may  be  pnrchased  with  monev. 
(21)  Thou  hast  neither  part  nor  lot  m 
this  matter :  for  thy  h^rt  is  not  right 
in  the  sight  of  God.  (^>  Bepent  there- 
fore of  this  thy  wickedness,  and  pray 


the  Day  of  Pentecost.  It  assumed  that  such  gifts  had 
been  received  bj  the  disciples  generally  at  Jerusalem, 
and  that  they  were  distinct  from  the  new  birth  of  water 
and  the  Spirit  (John  iii.  5)  which  was  given  through 
baptism.  The  Apostles  looked  on  the  Samaritans  as 
qualified  for  that  higher  gift  as  well  as  for  admission 
into  the  ldnfi;dom,  and  it  was  nven  to  them,  and  not  to 
Philip  in  his  subordinate  position  as  an  evangelist,  to 
be  the  channels  of  oommumcating  it. 

<ie)  As  yet  he  was  fallen  upon  none  of  them.— 
The  same  verb  is  used  of  the  gift  of  tibe  Spirit  in  chaps, 
z.  44^  XL  15,  and  of  Peter's  trance  in  chap.  x.  10.  It  is 
manif estl J  used  to  enress  an  unlooked-for  change  in  a 
man's  normal  state  of  consciousness,  the  sudden  advent 
of  newpowers  and  feelings. 

(17)  ^en  laid  they  their  hands  on  them.— 
The  act  had  already  appeared  as  at  once  the  svmbol  and 
the  channel  of  the  communication  of  spiritual  nfts  and 
offices  in  the  appointment  of  the  Seven.  (See  I^ote  on 
chap.  vL  6.)  Sistoricallj,  the  act  here  recorded  has  the 
interest  of  beiuff  the  starang-point  of  what  afterwards 
developed  into  tne  rite  known  as  Confirmation.  Taking 
the  narrative  of  the  Acts  bj  itself,  a  question  mig^t  be 
raised  how  far  what  we  read  of  was  normal  or  exceptional, 
connected,  for  a  time  only,  with  the  bestowal  of  new 
and  marvellous  powers,  or  powerful,  through  the 
whole  history  of  the  Church,  as  a  means  of  grace 
strengthening  the  spiritual  life  after  those  powera  had 
been  withdrawn,  in  any  case  it  was  probable  that 
no  hard  and  fast  line  marked  the  disappearance  of  the 
special  and  marvellous  forms  of  spiritual  power  which 
were  at  first  manifested  in  connection  with  the  laying- 
on  of  hands,  and  so  the  practice  had  time  to  become 
part  of  the  fixed  order  of  the  Church.  When  they 
ceased  altogether  we  can  understand  the  reluctance  of 
men  to  give  up  a  rite  that  had  come  down  from  the 
days  of  tne  Apostles.  They  would  feel  that  the  praver 
of  faith  was  still  mighty  to  prevail;  that  the  Spirit 
would  still  be  given  m  answer  to  prayer  joined  with 
the  symbolic  a^,  though  no  longer  in  the  same  form, 
and  would  confirm  and  strengthen  the  work  which  had 
been  begun  in  baptism,  and  so  the  primitive  laying-on 
«f  han&  passed  into  Confirmation,  and  was  accom- 
panied by  other  symbolic  acts,  such  as  anointing.  The 
thought  that  it  is  so  called  because  in  it  admts  con- 
firm the  promises  made  for  them  when  baptised  as 
infants,  is  entirely  modem,  and  cannot  be  traced 
further  back  than  the  sixteenth  centuir. 

(1^  19)  When  Simon  saw  that  through  laying 
on  of  the  apostles'  hands  .  .  .  .—The  words  imply 
that  the  result  was  something  visible  and  conspicuous. 
A  change  was  wrought ;  and  men  spoke  with  tongues 
and  prophesied.  To  the  sorcerer,  accustomed  to 
charms  and  incantations,  the  men  who  were  in  posses- 
sion of  this  power  would  seem  to  be  enchantera  with 
a  higher  knowledge  than  his  own,  and  he  who  had  pur-  I 


chased  many  such  secrets,  after  the  maimer  of  the  time 
(comp.  chap.  xix.  19),  from  previous  masten  in  the 
magic  art,  thought  that  this  might  be  obtained  in  the 
same  way.  The  act  thus  recorded  has  given  its  name 
to  a  large  class  of  offences  in  ecdMiastical  juris- 
prudence, and  the  sin  of  Simony  in  all  its  forms,  the 
act  of  purchasing  spiritual  powen  and  functions,  per- 
petuates the  infamy  of  the  magician  of  Samaria. 

(20)  Thy  money  perish  with  thee.— Literally, 
Thy  vumeu  he  together  with  thee,  for  perdiHon.  The 
same  word  is  used  as  in  the  "  son  of  perdition  "  in 
John  xvii.  12  and  in  Heb.  x.  39.  The  prominence  of 
the  word  in  2  Pet.  ii.  1,  2,  3,  iiL  7, 16,  is  interesting  in 
connection  with  the  question  as  to  the  authorship  of 
that  Epistle.  Another  coincidence  presents  itself  in 
the  *'gold  that  perisheth"  of  1  Pet  i  7. 

Because  thou  hast  thought  .  .  .  .—Better, 
hecauee  thou  thotighieet.  The  speaker  looks  at  the 
thought  historically,  as  at  the  moment  when  it  rose 
up  in  the  soroerePs  mind.  The  Greek  verb  has  a 
transitive  not  a  passive  sense,  ihou  thoughteet  to 
fiequire  the  aift  of  Ood  &|^  money.  Not  so,  Peter  must 
have  remembered,  had  he  acquired  that  gift.  The  veiy 
word  which  he  uses  is  that  wnich  our  Lord  had  spoken 
to  him  and  his  brother  Apostles,  **  Freely "  (t.e.,  as  a 
gift)  "ye  have  received "  (Matt.  x.  8). 

W  Ixeither  part  nor  lot.— A  like,  though  not  an 
identi(»l,  combination  of  the  two  words  meets  us  in 
GoL  i  12.  On  the  latter,  see  Notes  on  chap.  L  17,  25. 
It  is,  perhaps,  used  here  in  its  secondary  sense.  Simon 
had  no  inheritance  in  the  spiritual  gifts  nor  in  the 
spiritual  offices  of  the  Church.  The  power  attached 
to  the  apostleship  was  not  a  thing  for  traffic. 

Thy  neart  is  not  right  in  the  sight  of  Qod.— 
''Straight"  or  ''right"  is  used,  as  in  Matt,  iii  3,  Mark 
i.  3,  for  "straightfonrard,"  not  in  the  secondary  sense  of 
"  being  as  it  ought  to  be."  The  word  is  not  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  the  New  Testament,  but,  like  so  many  of 
the  spoken  words  of  Si  Peter,  meets  us  again  as  coming 
from  his  pen  (2  Pet.  ii.  15). 

(23)  Bepent  therefore  of  this  thy  wicked- 
ness.—The  stem  words  of  condemnation  are,  we  see, 
meant  to  heal,  not  to  slay.  Bightly  understood,  the 
call  to  repent  in  such  a  case  as  this,  opens  the  door 
of  hope  as  wide  as  the  history  of  the  penitent  thief. 
BepentancCb  and  with  rox>entance,  forgiveness,  were 
possible,  even  for  the  charlatan  adventurer  who  had 
traded  on  the  credulous  superstition  of  the  people,  and 
claimed  something  Uke  adoration  for  himself  and  his 
mistress. 

Fray  Gk>d,  if  perhaps  the  thought  of  thine 
heart  .  .  .  .—The  better  MSS. give  "Lord ''instead of 
"God,"  either  in  the  Old  Te^ament  sense  of  the 
word  or  with  special  rof  erence  to  the  Lord  Jesus.  The 
"  if  perhaps,"  m  the  Greek,  as  in  the  English,  implies 
a  latent  doubt.     Did  the  thought  come  across  the 
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I%e  Judgment  upon  Simon's  Sin.  TBDS    ACTS,    YIII.    Iteium  of  Peter  and  John  to  Jertualem, 


God,  if  perhaps  the  thought  of  thine 
heart  may  be  forgiven  thee.  <^^  For  I 
perceiye  that  thon  art  in  the  gall  of 
bitterness,  and  in  the  bond  of  iniquity. 
<2*)   Then  answered   Simon,  and  said. 


Pray  ye  to  the  Lord  for  me,  that  none 
of  uiese  things  which  ye  have  spoken 
come  upon  me.  ^^^  AdA  they,  when 
they  had  testified  and  preached  the 
woid  of  the  Lord,  returned  to  Jerusalem, 


mmd  of  the  Apostle  that  the  sm  of  Simon  came 
TeiT  near  that  "ein  affainst  the  Holy  Ghost  which 
hath  neyer  f  OTgiyenees  '  (Matt.  xii.  31)  P  The  nee  of 
saeh  words  hj  the  chief  of  the  Apostles,  after  the 
^parent  concession  of  a  plenary  power  in  John  xx. 
^  are  terribly  saggestiTe.  He  neither  forgives  nor 
condemns,  but  bids  the  offender  turn  to  the  Searcher 
of  hearts  and  ]^ray  for  for^veness.  Had  he  seen  re- 
pentance, he  might  have  said,  "  Thy  sins  are  f orffiyen 
thee."  Had  he  seen  a  conscience  utterly  dead,  he 
might  have  closed  the  door  of  hope.  As  it  is,  he 
stands  midway  between  hope  and  fear,  and,  keeping 
fiilenoe,  leayes  judgment  to  tne  Judge. 

(28)  In  the  gall  of  bitterness,  and  in  the  bond 
of  iniquity. — On  "gall,"  in  its  literal  sense,  see  Note 
on  Mat£.  zxvii.  34.  Tins  is  the  only  passage  in  the  New 
Testament  in  which  it  is  used  figuratively.  "Bitter- 
ness "  meets  us,  as  expressing  extreme  moral  depraYity, 
in  Bom.  iii.  14,  Eph.  iv.  31,  Heb.  xii.  15.  The  ktter 
phrase  implies  thai  the  iniquity  of  Simon  boimd  him  as 
with  the  iron  chains  of  a  habit  from  which  he  could  not 
free  himself. 

(M)  Fray  ye  to  the  Iiord  for  me.— There  is 
something  eminently  characteristic  in  the  sorcerer's 
words.  (1)  His  conscience  reads  "  between  the  lines  " 
of  St.  Peter's  address  what  was  not  actually  found 
there.  That  "if  perhaps"  is  to  him  as  the  Knell  of 
doom.  (2)  He  prays  not  for  deliverance  from  "the 
bond  of  iniquity,  but  only  from  the  yague  terror  of  a 
future  penalty.  (3)  He  turns,  not,  as  Peter  had  bidden 
him,  to  the  Lord  who  was  ready  to  forgive,  but  to  a 
human  mediator.  Peter  must  pray  for  him  who  has 
not  faith  to  pray  for  himself. 

At  this  point  Simon  disappears  from  the  history  of 
the  Acts,  and  this  seems  accox^ingly  the  right  place  for 
stating  briefly  the  later  traditions  as  to  his  history. 
In  those  traditions  he  occupies  a  far  more  prominent 
position  than  in  St.  Luke's  narratiTe,  and  becomes,  as 
it  has  been  said,  the  "  hero  of  the  romance  of  heresy," 
as  given  in  the  Homilies  and  BecognUions  of  the 
Pseudo-Clement.  Bom  at  Gittom,  in  Samaria  (Justin, 
Apol.  i.  26),  he  received  his  education  at  Alexandria, 
find  picked  up  the  language  of  a  myslic  Gnosticism 
from  Dositheus  {Horn,  li  c.  22;  Constt  Apost.  vi.  8). 
He  had  for  a  short  time  been  a  disciple  of  the  Baptist 
{Horn.  c.  23).  He  murdered  a  boy  that  the  soul  of  his 
Tictim  might  become  his  familiar  spirit,  and  give  him 
insight  into  the  future  {Horn,  ii.  c.  26;  Becogn,  ii  9). 
He  carried  about  with  him  a  woman  of  great  beauty, 
of  the  name  of  Luna  or  Helena,  whom  he  represented 
«B  a  kind  of  incamation  of  the  Wisdom  or  Thought 
of  God  (Justin,  ApoL  i.  6 ;  Horn,  ii.  c.  25 ;  Euseb.  ^si. 
iL  13).  He  identified  himself  with  the  promised  Para- 
clete and  the  Ohrist,  and  took  the  name  of  "  He  who 
stands"  as  indicatins^  divine  power  (Becogn,  ii.  7).  He 
boasted  that  he  could  turn  himself  and  others  into  the 
fonn  of  brute  beasts;  that  he  could  cause  statues  to 
speak  (Horn.  ir.  c.  4;  Becogn,  ii.  9,  iiL  6).  His  life 
was  one  of  ostentatious  luxury.  He  was  accompanied 
by  the  two  sons  of  the  Syro-Phoenician  woman  of 
Mark  vii.  26  {Horn,  i.  19).  After  the  episode  related 
ia  the  Acta,  he  went  down  to  Osesarea,  and  Peter  was 
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then  sent  thither  bv  James,  the  Bishop  of  Jerusalem, 
to  confront  and  hda  a  disputation  with  him  on  various 
points  of  doctrine.  From  Gsdsarea  he  made  his  way  to 
Tyre  and  Tripolis,  and  thence  to  Bome,  and  was  there 
worshipped  by  his  followers,  so  that  an  altar  was  seen 
there  by  Justin  with  an  inscription,  "SiMONi  Deo 
Sancto  "  (^po^-  i*  ^)'  Peter  followed  him,  and  in 
the  reign  of  Olaudius  the  two  met,  once  more  &oe  to 
face,  in  the  imperial  city.  According  to  one  legend, 
he  offered  to  prove  his  divinity  by  flying  in  the  air, 
trusting  that  the  demons  whom  he  empu)yed  would 
support  him ;  but,  through  the  power  of  the  prayers  of 
Peter,  he  fell  down,  and  had  nis  bones  broken,  and 
then  committed  suidde  {Constt.  Apoat  ii.  14 ;  vi.  9). 
Another  represents  him  as  buried  alive  at  his  own 
request,  in  order  that  he  miffht  show  his  power  by 
risiiu^  on  the  third  day  from  the  dead,  and  so  meeting 
his  cLdsih  (Irensaus,  Aav,  Hosr.  vi  20). 

In  the  midst  of  all  thb  chaos  of  fantastic  fables,  we 
have,  perhaps,  one  grain  of  fact  in  Justin's  assertion 
that  he  had  seen  the  altar  above  referred  to.  An  altar 
was  discovered  at  Rome  in  1574,  on  the  island  in  the 
Tiber,  with  the  inscription  "Semoni  Sanco  Deo 
FiDio."  ArchsBologists,  however,  agree  in  thinking 
that  this  was  dedicated  to  the  Sabine  Hercules,  who 
was  known  as  Semo  Sanous,  and  it  has  been 
thought  by  many  writers  that  Justin  may  have  seen 
this  or  some  like  altar,  and,  in  his  ignorance  of  Italian 
mythology,  have  imagined  that  it  was  consecrated  to 
the  Sorcerer  of  Samana.  His  statement  is  repeated  by 
Tertullian  (AfoL  c.  13)  and  Irensaus  (L  20).  Of  tlie 
three  names  m  the  inscription,  Semo  (probably  con- 
nected with  Semen  as  the  God  of  Harvest,  or  as  8emi- 
homa)  appears  by  itself  in  the  Hymn  of  the  Fratres 
Arvales,  and  in  connection  with  Sancus  and  Fidina 
(probably  connected  with  Fides,  and  soemjtloyed  in 
the  formula  of  asseveration,  medius  fidius)  in  Ovid, 
Fcut,  vi.  213 ;  Livy,  viii.  20 ;  xxxii.  1. 

(25)  And  they,  when  they  had  testified  •  •  .— 
The  statement  involves  a  stay  of  some  duration,  long 
enough  to  foimdand  organise  a  community  of  disciples. 
And  this  was  followed,  not  by  an  immediate  return  to 
Jerusalem,  but,  as  the  Greek  tense  shows,  by  one  with 
many  halts,  at  each  of  which  the  glad  tii^ngs  of  "  the 
word  of  the  Lord"  were  proclaimed,  and  a  Church 
foimded.  Did  the  Apostles  enter  on  this  journey  into 
the  village  on  which  one  of  them  had  sought  to  call 
down  fire  from  heaven  (Luke  ix.  54)  ?  Now,  at  least, 
he  had  learnt  to  know  what  manner  of  Spirit  claimed 
him  as  his  own. 

The  curtain  fslls  at  the  dose  of  this  drama  on  the 
Christians  of  Samaria,  and  we  know  but  little  of 
their  after  history.  The  one  glimpse  of  them  which 
we  get  is,  however,  of  ver^  special  interest.  ^  When 
FauT  and  Barnabas  after  their  nrst  missionary  journey 
went  up  to  Jerusalem,  they  passed  "  through  t^henice 
and  Ssmaria"  (chap.  xv.  3).  St.  Paul  also  had  con- 
quered the  antagonism  that  divided  the  Jew,  and, 
above  all,  the  Pharisee,  from  the  Samaritan.  The 
Samaritans  heard  with  joy  of  that  conversion  of  the 
Gentiles  whidi  showed  that  old  barriers  and  walls  of 
padition  were  broken  down.    Many,  we  may  believe 


PhUip^a  southward  Journey, 


THE  ACTS,  VIII. 


The  Chamberlain  of  Canda» 


and  preached  the  gospel  in  maaj  yil- 
lasres  of  the  Samaritans.  ^^  And  the 
angel  of  the  Lord  spake  nnto  Philip, 
saying,  Arise,  and  go  toward  the  sonth 
onto  the   way  that  goeth  down  from 


Jerusalem  nnto  Gaza,  which  is  desert. 
(27)  And  he  arose  and  went :  and,  behold, 
a  man  of  Ethiopia,  an  eunnch  of  great 
authority  under  Candace  queen  of  the 
Ethiopians,  who  had  the  charge  of  al] 


would  elect  to  take  their  stand  on  the  ground  of  the 
freedom  of  the  gospel  rather  than  on  any  claim  to 
Jewish  descent  or  the  observance  of  the  Jewish  Law. 
Others,  however,  we  know,  adhered  to  that  Law  with  a 
rigorons  tenacity,  and  left  their  creed  and  ritnal,  their 
Gerizim  worship  and  their  sacred  Books,  as  an  in- 
heritance to  be  nanded  down  from  centuiy  to  centary, 
even  to  the  present  day.  The  whole  nation  suffered 
severely  in  the  wars  witn  Bome  nnder  Vespasian,  and 
Sychem  was  taken  and  destroyed,  a  new  cit^  being 
bnilt  by  the  emperor  on  the  ruins — a  Boman  city  with 
Temples  dedicated  to  Boman  gods — to  which,  as  per- 
petuating the  name  of  his  house  and  lineage,  he  gave 
the  name  of  Fkma  Neapolia  (»New  Town),  which  sur- 
yiyes  in  the  modem  Nablous,  In  the  early  history  of 
the  Church  there  attaches  to  that  city  the  interest  of 
having  been  the  birthplace  of  the  muHyr  Justin,  and 
of  the  heretic  Dositheus.  In  one  of  the  Simon  legends, 
as  stated  above,  the  latter  appears  as  the  instructor  of 
the  sorcerer,  but  this  b  probably  a  distortion  of  his 
real  history. 

(26)  And  the  angel  of  the  Iiord  .  .  .—Better, 
an  angel.  The  tense  of  the  yerbs  in  the  preceding 
yerse,  in  the  better  MSS.,  implies  that  tne  even^ 
that  follow  synchronised  with  tne  journey  of  Peter 
and  John  through  Samaria.  The  journey  which 
Philip  was  commanded  to  take  led  him  by  a  quicker 
route  across  country  into  the  main  road  from  Jeru- 
salem to  Gaza.  Ine  history  of  the  city  so  named 
(appearing  at  times  in  the  English  yersion — ^Deut. 
ii.  23;  1  Kii^  iv.  24;  Jer.  xrv.  20 — as  Azzah)  goes 
even  as  far  back  as  that  of  Damascus,  in  the  early 
records  of  Israel.  It  was  the  southernmost  or  border- 
city  of  the  early  Ganaanites  (Gen.  x.  19),  and  was 
occupied  first  by  the  Avim,  and  then  by  the  Gaphtorim 
(Deut.  ii.  23).  Joshua  was  unable  to  con<|uer  it  (Josh. 
X.  41 ;  xi.  22).  The  tribe  of  Judah  held  it  for  a  short 
time  ( Judg.  i.  18),  but  it  soon  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Philistines  (Judg.  iii.  3,  xiii.  1),  and  though  attacked  by 
Samson,  was  hekl  by  them  during  the  times  of  SamueJ, 
Saul,  and  David  (1  Sam.  vi.  17 ;  xiv.  52 ;  2  Sam.  xxi. 
15).  Solomon  (1  Kings  iv.  24),  and  later  on  Hezekiah 
(2  Kings  xviii.  8),  attacked  it.  It  resisted  Alexander 
the  Great  during  a  siege  of  five  months,  and  was  an 
impHortant  military  position,  the  very  key  of  the  country, 
during  the  struggles  between  the  Ptolemies  and  the 
Seleucid^e,  and  in  the  wars  of  the  Maccabees  (1  Mace, 
xi.  61).    Its  name,  it  may  be  noted,  meant  the  "strong.'' 

Wliioh  is  desert. — Literally,  as  in  a  separate  sen- 
tence. This  (or  It)  U  desert.  There  is  nothmg  to  show 
whether  this  was  intended  to  appear  as  part  of  the 
angel's  bidding,  or  as  a  parenthetical  note  added  by  St. 
Liuce,  nor  whether  the  pronoun  refers  to  the  "  way"  or 
to  the  "  city."  If  we  assume  the  latter,  we  may  think 
of  it  as  written  after  the  city  had  been  laid  waste 
during  the  Jewish  war  (a.d.  65).  On  the  former 
hypothesis,  it  points  to  a  less  frequented  route  than 
that  from  Jerusalem  through  Bamleh  to  Gaza,  which 
led  through  Hebron  and  then  through  the  Southern  or 
Neg^  country.  On  the  whole,  the  latter  seems  most 
to  commend  itself,  and  on  this  view  wo  may  see  in  it 
part  of  the  instruction  which  Philip  reported  as  coming, 
whether  in  dream  or  vision  or  voice  we  are  not  told, 
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from  the  angel  of  the  Lord.  He  was  to  go  in  faith  to 
the  less  frequented,  less  promising  route  from  Jem- 
saiem  to  Gaza,  apparently  without  passing  hiwuM^lf 
through  the  Holy  City,  and  so  to  intercept  the  trayeller 
whose  history  was  to  become  so  memorable. 

(^)  A  man  of  Ethiopia,  an  eunuoh  of  great 
authority.  —  Literally,  a  eumuch,  a  potentate.  The 
Ethiopia  from  which  the  traveller  came  was  the  region 
so  named  by  the  geographers  of  St.  Luke's  time  in  the 
upper  valley  of  the  ^ile.  Its  connection  with  the 
Jewish  people  presents  many  jpoints  of  interest.  There 
seems  reason  to  believe  that  m  the  time  of  Manasseh, 
who  (according  to  the  statement  in  the  narrative  of 
Aristeas  as  to  the  LXX.  translation)  formed  an  alliance 
with  Psammetichus  king  of  Egypt,  a  considerable  body 
of  Jews  were  sent  off  to  protect  the  outposts  of  hia 
kingdom,  and  it  is  in  reference,  probably,  to  these  that 
Zepnaniah  speaks  of  the  suppliants  of  "  the  da^hter  of 
my  dispersed  beyond  the  rivers  of  Ethiopia"  (26eph.  iii. 
10).  tfewish  influences  had  accordingly  been  at  work 
there  for  some  centuries.  They  mayprobably  be  traced 
in  the  piety  of  the  Ethiopian  eunuch,  Ebed-mcuech^  in  the 
time  ca  Jeremiah  (xxxviii.  7 — 13,  xxxix.  16—18).  Eyen 
at  an  earlier  period  the  hopes  of  Israel  had  looked 
forward  to,  perhaps  had  actually  seen,  the  admission  of 
Ethiopians  amon^  the  citizens  of  Zion  (Ps.  IxxxviL  4), 
Ethiopia  stretchmg  forth  her  hands  unto  God  (Ps. 
Ixviii.  31).  The  fact  that  the  traveller  had  come  as 
a  pilgrim  or  a  proselyte,  shows  (if,  as  the  narratiye 
implies,  the  latter)  that  he  was  a  circumcised  *'  prose- 
lyte of  righteousness."  His  baptism  was  not,  like 
tnat  of  Gomelius,  the  admission  of  a  G^tile  as  such. 
The  word  *'eimuch"  has  been  taken  by  some  com- 
mentators as  meaning  only  "chamberlain,"  which  is, 
indeed,  the  strict  etymological  sense  of  the  word.  Its 
use  in  Matt.  xix.  12,  and  indeed  in  later  Greek  writers 
generally,  is,  however,  in  fayour  of  the  literal  sense  of 
the  word.  The  strict  letter  of  Deut.  xxiiL  1,  for- 
bidding the  admission  of  such  persons  into  the  con- 
gregptition  of  the  Lord,  had  been  already  modified 
(probably  on  the  assumption  that  the  state  was  not 
one  which  they  had  brought  about  by  their  own  act) 
in  favour  of  the  sons  of  the  stranger,  the  eunuchs  *^who 
keep  my  Sabbaths,"  by  Isaiah  (Ivi.  4) ;  and  we  may  well 
thi^  of  St.  Luke,  as  glad  to  record  a  proof  that  the 
discipline  of  the  Ghurcn  of  Ghrist  was  as  liberal  on  this 
point  as  the  teaching  of  the  Eyangelical  prophet.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  first  act  of  the  first 
(Ecumenical  Council  was  to  formulate  a  like  role  in 
dealing  with  such  cases  of  the  kind  as  then  presented 
themselves  {Cone.  Nic.  Can.  1),  admitting  those  who 
were  not  self -mutilated  even  into  the  ranks  of  the 
clergy. 

under  Candace  queen  of  the  Ethiopians. — 
The  quantity  of  the  second  syllable  is  uncertun,  bat 
the  analogy  of  Can&ce  is  in  favour  of  its  being  short. 
The  knowledge  of  the  student  of  Strabo  (Strabo,  xriL 
p.  820)  may,  perhaps,  be  traced  in  the  description.  He 
mentions  a  Queen  of  Merod,  in  Ethiopia,  bearing  the 
name  of  Candace.  The  occurrence  of  the  same  name 
in  Plin.  iy.  35,  Dion.-Cass.  liy.  5,  indicates  that  it  wms, 
like  Phuuoh,  a  dynastic  name  or  title.  Eusebius  (SisL 
ii.  1)  states  that  in  his  time  {circ.  ▲.D.  430)  the  region 
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her  treasnre,  and  had  come  to  Jerusa- 
lem for  to  worship,  <^)  was  returning, 
and  sitting  in  his  chariot  read  Esaias 
the  prophet.  <20)  Then  the  Spirit  said 
unto  Philip,  Go  near,  and  join  thyself 
to  this  chariot.  ^^^  And  Philip  ran 
thither  to  Atm,  and  heard  him  read  the 
prophet  Esaias,  and  said,  XJnderstandest 
thou  what  thou  readestP    <^^>  And  he 
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said,  How  can  I,  except  some  man 
should  guide  me  P  And  he  desired  Philip 
that  he  would  come  up  and  sit  with 
him.  <^)  The  place  of  the  scripture 
which  he  read  was  this,  He  was  led  as 
a  sheep  to  the  slaughter ; '  and  lUce  a 
lamb  dumb  before  his  shearer,  so  opened 
he  not  his  mouth :  <^^  in  his  humilia- 
tion his  judgment  was  taken  away :  and 


was  still  under  the  role  of  a  queen,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  country. 

Who  had  the  charge  of  all  her  treasure.— The 
Greek  word  for  treasure  is  Gaza,  a  word  of  Persian 
orig^,  which  about  this  time  had  come  into  use  both 
among  Greek  and  Latin  writers  (Cicero,  de  Qff,  ii.  22). 
The  LXX.  translators  employ  it  la  Ezra  t.  l7 ;  vi.  1 ; 
vii.  21 ;  Isa.  zzzix.  2.  Aristotle  {Hist  Plant,  viii.  11) 
IS  the  first  Greek  writer  in  whom  we  find  it  naturalised. 
It  is  not  found  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament,  but  a 
compound  form  appears  as  denoting  the  treasury  of 
the  Temple  in  Luke  zxi.  1.  The  comcidenoe  between 
this  Oaza  and  the  name  of  the  town  is  at  least  sug- 
gestive of  the  thought  that  St.  Luke  saw  in  it  a 
nonien  et  omen.  The  man  came  from  one  Gaza,  and 
was  going  to  another;  and  he,  like  the  man  in  the 
paraUe  of  Matt.  xiii.  4A,  found  a  treaswre  which  he 
had  not  looked  for,  but  which  came  to  him  as  the 
reward  of  his  diligently  seeking. 

Had  come  to  Jerusalem  for  to  worship.— The 
act  itself,  even  prior  to  the  eunuch's  conversion  by 
Philip,  was  a  fulfilment  of  the  hope  of  the  prophet 
Zephaniah  cited  above.  Whether  of  Jewish  origin 
or  incorporated  as  a  "proselyte  of  righteousness,''  he 
belonged  to  "the  daughter  of  the  dispersed,"  and  so 
lon^  a  journey  by  a  man  in  so  high  a  position  was 
in  itself  a  notable  event.  He  came  seekmg,  we  must 
believe,  for  light  and  wisdom,  and  they  were  given 
him  beyond  his  expectations. 

<28)  Sitting  in  his  chariot  read  Esaias  the 
prophet.— After  the  manner  of  most  Eastern  nations, 
to  whom  silent  reading  is  almost  unknown,  the  eunuch 
was  reading  aloud.  FhiHp  heard  him,  and  so  gained 
an  openinj^  for  conversation.  Was  the  roll  of  Isaiah  a 
new-founa  treasure?  Had  he  bought  the  MS.  in 
Jerusalem,  and  was  he  reading  the  wonderful  utter- 
ances for  the  first  time  ?  The  whole  narrative  implies 
that  he  was  reading  the  LXX.  version. 

i^)  Join  thyself  to  this  chariot— The  act 
implied  is  that  of  laying  hold  and,  as  it  were,  attaching 
himself  to  the  chariot  in  which  the  eunuch  rode. 

(do)  XJnderstandest  thou  what  thou  readestP 
— The  Greek  ©lay  upon  the  word  for  understand 
{Ginoskein)  ana  read  (AnaginSskein)  cannot  well  be 
produced  in  English,  but  is  worth  noting  as  parallel 
to  a  like  play  in  Sie  well-known  saying  of  the  Emperor 
Julian  {AnegnSn ;  eqnSn ;  hategn&n) — "  1  read ;  I  under- 
stood ;  I  condemned." 

(31)  How  can  I,  except  some  man  should 
guide  me?— The  words  of  the  inquirer  imply,  as 
has  been  said  above,  that  the  prophecy  was  new  to 
him.  It  is  as  though,  in  turning  over,  or  perhaps 
unrolling,  the  MS.,  this  was  the  passage  which,  iu  its 
stranffe,  touching  portraiture  of  tne  !R£m  of  Sorrows, 
had  nveted  his  attention,  and  on  which  he  was  conse- 
quently dwelling  with  the  prayer  that  some  authorised 
interpreter  womd  unfold  its  meaning.    The  word  for 


"guide"  connects  itself  with  the  title  of  "a  guide  of 
the  blind,"  which  the  Rabbis  were  fond  of  claiming 
(Matt.  XV.  14 ;  Bom.  ii  19). 

(32)  >phe  place  of  the  scripture  which  he 
read.— The  word  for  ''place"  is  apparently  used  as 
an  equivalent  for  the  Hebrew  Parashcm,  or  Haphtarah, 
which  were  technically  used  for  the  sections  of  the 
Law  and  Prophets  respectively  appointed  for  use  as 
lessons  in  the  synagogue  services.  It  was  in  common 
use  among  the  Greek  writers,  and  was  adopted  by 
Cicero  (Ep.  ad  Att  xiii.  25). 

He  was  led  as  a  sheep  to  the  slaughter.— 
We  may  venture,  taking  as  our  gfuide  the  statement 
in  verse  35  that  Philip  "  preached  unto  him  Jesus,"  to 
represent  to  ourselves  uie  method  of  interpretation 
which  would  be  given  of  each  clause.  In  1  Fet.  ii.  23 
we  find  the  outlines  of  such  a  method.  The  story  of 
the  Passion  would  be  told ;  the  silent  patience  of  the 
Sufferer;  His  previous  life  and  work;  the  proofs 
which  both  haa  g^ven  that  He  was  none  other  than 
that  which  He  claimed  to  be — the  Christ,  the  Son  of 
God. 

(33;  In  his  humiliation  his  judgment  was 
taken  away. — ^The  Hebrew  runs,  as  in  the  English 
version  of  Isa.  liiL  8,  which  fairly  represents  its  natural 
construction,  "He  was  taken  from  prison  (or  oppres- 
sion) and  from  judgment,"  i,e,,  was  delivered  from  His 
sufferings  just  when  they  seemed  to  culminate.  A 
different  meaning  has,  however,  been  eiven  to  the 
Hebrew  preposition  by  many  scholars,  who  render  the 
woids,  "Through  oppression  and  [unjust]  judgment 
He  was  taken  &way" — i.e.,  He  was  me  victim  of  a 
judicial  murder.  The  LXX.,  which  is  here  followed, 
seems  to  have  adopted  a  different  construction,  ''By 
His  humiliation,  by  His  low  estate.  His  judgment  (t.e.» 
the  righteous  judraient  which  was  His  due)  was  taken 
away.  Here  a£o,  however,  the  word  "judgment" 
has  been  taken  in  a  different  sense,  and  the  words 
have  been  interpreted  as  meaning,  "His  condem- 
nation was  taken  away,  or  cancelled" — i.e.,  because 
He  humbled  Himself  He  was  afterwards  exalted. 
Assuming  Philip  to  have  explained  the  words  as  they 
stand  in  the  LaX.,  the  first  of  these  two  latter  inter- 
pretations has  most  to  commend  itself.  The  story  of 
the  Passion,  the  unrighteous  sentence  passed  on  the 
Lord  Jesus  because  He  stood  before  the  Goundl  and 
the  Gk>vemor  as  poor  and  friendless,  would  be  dwelt 
on  as  fining  in  the  outlines  of  the  prophetic  picture. 

Who  shall  declare  his  generation  P  —  The 
Hebrew  noun  may  mean,  as  in  Ps.  xiv.  5,  the  men 
of  a  given  period,  or  those  sharing  a  common  character. 
The  words  have,  however,  been  very  variously  taken: 
(1)  "  Who  shall  declare  the  number  of  those  who  share 
His  life,  and  are,  as  it  were,  sprung  from  Him  " — i.e.. 
Who  can  count  His  faithful  disciples  P  (2)  "  Who  shaU 
declare  the  wickedness  of  the  crooked  and  perverse 
generation  in  which  He  lived?  "    (3)  "  Who,  as  far  as 
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PhUip  inUrprets  Isaiah, 


THE  ACTS,  Vm. 


Baptism  of  the  Eunuch, 


who  sliall  declare  his  generation?  for 
his  life  is  taken  from  the  earth.  <^)  And 
the  eunuch  answered  Philip,  and  said,  I 
pray  thee,  of  whom  speaketh  the  prophet 
this  9  of  himself,  or  of  some  other  man  P 
C85)  Then  Philip  opened  his  mouth,  and 
beganat  the  same  scripture,  and  preached 
unto  him  Jesus.  <^^  And  as  they  went 
on  their  way,  they  came  unto  a  certain 
water :  and  the  eunuch  said.  See,  here  is 
water ;  what  doth  hinder  me  to  be  bap- 


tized? (^  And  Phihp  said,  K  thou 
believest  with  all  thine  heart,  thou 
ma^est.  And  he  answered  and  said,  I 
believe  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of 
Otod,  (38)  And  he  commanded  the  chariot 
to  stand  stUl :  and  they  went  down  both 
into  the  water,  both  Philip  and  the 
eunuch ;  and  he  baptized  him.  (^o)  ^^^ 
when  they  were  come  up  out  of  the 
water,  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  caught 
away  Philip,  that  the  eunuch  saw  him 


His  genoTation  went,  were  wise  enough  to  consider  P  " 
Assuming,  as  before,  th&t  it  was  the  LXX.  that  Philip 
explained,  the  second  of  these  seems  preferable,  as 
corresponding  with  the  frequent  use  of  the  word 
''generation  with  condemnatory  epithets  attached  to 
it  both  by  our  Lord  Himself  (Maix.  zii.  39—42;  xvi. 
4;  xvii.  17)  and  His  Apostles  (chap.  ii.  40;  Phil.  iL  15). 
l!he  sense  which  some  commentators  haye  affixed  to  it, 
"Who  shall  dedare  His  duration?"  '*Who  shall  set 
limits  to  the  life  of  Him  who  is  One  with  the  Eternal  P" 
or,  as  others,  "  Who  shall  declare  the  mystery  of  His 
mode  of  birth?" — i,e,,  of  the  Incarnation — ^are,  it  is 
bdieyed,  untenable  as  regards  the  Hebrew,  and  yet 
more  so  as  regards  the  Greek. 

For  hlB  fife  is  ta.ken  from  the  earth.— The 
Hebrew  admits  of  no  other  meaning  than  that  the 
Sufferer  was  hurried  to  a  yiolent  death.  The  fact  that 
in  being  thus  taken  from  the  earth  the  Sufferer  was 
exalted  to  heayen,  though  true  in  itself,  cannot  be 
found  in  the  words. 

We  are  not  concerned  here  with  a  detailed  explana- 
tion, either  of  the  words  that  precede,  or  those  that 
follow,  the  passage  quoted  in  Isa.  liii.,  but  it  is  difficult 
to  think  of  Philip  as  not  taking  in  context  as  well  as 
text,  and  unf oldmg  in  full,  not  only  the  fact  of  the 
Passion,  but  its  atoning  and  redeeming  power,  as  set 
forth  in  the  prophet's  maryellous  prediction. 

(34)  Of  himselfy  or  of  some  other  man  P— 
Later  interpreters,  some  of  them  ascribing  the  whole 
of  the  second  half  of  Isaiah's  prophecies  (chaps.  xL — 
Ixyi.)  to  a  great  unknown  writer  liying  towards  the 
close  of  tne  Babylonian  Exile,  haye  nyen  yery 
different  answers  to  the  question  which  the  eunucn 
asked.  They  haye  seen  in  the  righteous  sufferer 
of  Isa.  liii.  either  the  delineation  of  the  character  of 
Jeremiah  as  the  greatest  sufferer  of  all  the  prophets,  or 
of  the  righteous  few  who  were  sharers  in  his  sufferings. 
Thb  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  either  the  authenticity 
of  this  part  of  the  writings  that  bear  Isaiah's  name,  or 
the  primary  historical  application  of  this  passage.  It  is 
enough  to  remember  that  here,  as  with  well  nigh  eyery 
other  Messianic  prophecy  dted  in  the  New  Testament, 
there  may  well  naye  been  **  springing  and  germinant 
accomplishments,"  and  that  a  primary  reference  to  per- 
sons or  facts  in  nearly  contemporary  hbtory  does 
not  exclude  a  more  complete  fulnlment  in  Him  who 
gathered  up  in  Himself  all  that  belonged  to  the  ideal 
sufferer,  as  well  as  to  the  ideal  Kin^,  of  whom  the 
prophets  had  spoken,  with  special  r^erence,  we  may 
oelieye,  to  the  atonii^  power  of  His  sufferings  (Isa. 
liii.  4—6),  and  to  His  silent  patience  under  them 
(Isa.  liii.  7.    Comp.  1  Pet.  ii  22—26.) 

(35)  Philip  opened  his  mouth.— The  phrase, 
whereyer  it  occurs  in  the  New  Testament,  implies 
something  like  a  set  discourse.     (Comp.  chaps,  x.  34 ;  | 
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xviii.,  14;  Matt.  y.  2;  xiii.  35;  2  Cor.  yi.  11).  It 
always  means  something  more  than  the  mere  act  of 
speaking. 

And  preached  unto  him  Jesus.— The  sequel 
shows  that  the  teaching  must  haye  included,  not  only 
an  interpretation  of  the  prophecy  as  fulfilled  in  Christ, 
but  instruction  as  to  the  outward  condition  of  admis- 
sion to  the  society  of  the  disciples.  The  eunuch  hears 
enough  to  make  him  eager  for  the  baptism  which  was 
to  brmgwith  it  so  great  a  blessing. 

(36)  They  came  unto  a  certain  water.— Men 
haye  naturally  endeayoured  to  identify  the  locality.  In 
the  time  of  Jerome,  probably  in  that  of  Eusebius 
Cde  loc.),  it  was  fixed  at  Bethsura,  the  Bethzur  of 
2  Chron.  xi.  7),  about  twenty  miles  from  Jerusalem, 
and  two  from  Hebron.  A  fountain,  now  known  as  Ain- 
Edh-Dhirtoeh  rises  near  the  town^  which  retains  the 
old  name  in  the  slightl)r  altered  form  of  Beit-Sur, 
On  the  other  hand,  Kobinson  is  inclined  to  find  the 
spring  in  the  Wady-eUHasey,  between  Eleutheropolis 
and  Gaza,  not  far  from  the  old  ntes  of  Lachish  and 
Egln.  This  agrees  better  with  the  mention  of  QtoA 
and  with  the  epithet  "desert"  as  attached   to  the 


"way." 


(87)  And  Philip  said  .  .  .  .—The  yerse  is  a 
striking  illustration  of  the  tendency  which  showed 
itself  at  a  yery  early  period  to  improye  the  text  of 
Scripture  with  a  yiew  to  greater  edification.  It  existed 
in  tne  time  of  Irenssus,  who  quotes  it  (iii.  12),  but  is 
wanting  in  ail  the  best  MSS.,  including  the  Sinaitic, 
and  many  yersions.  The  motiye  for  the  interpolation 
lies  on  the  surface.  The  abruptness  of  the  unanswered 
question,  and  the  absence  of  the  confession  of  faith 
which  was  required  in  the  Church's  practice  on  the 
baptism  of  eyery  conyert,  seemed  likely  to  be  stumb- 
ling-blocks, and  the  narratiye  was  completed  accord- 
ing to  the  receiyed  type  of  the  preyailmg  order  for 
baptism.  Eyen  with  the  insertion,  the  shortness  of  the 
confession  points  to  a  yery  early  stage  of  litnrj^cal 
deyelopment,  as  also  does  the  reference  to  it  in  IrensBus. 

(38)  They  went  down  both  into  the  water.— 
The  Greek  preposition  might  mean  simpljr  *<  unto  the 
water,"  but  the  uniyersality  of  immersion  in  the  prac- 
tice of  the  early  Church  supports  the  English  yersion. 
The  eunuch  would  lay  aside  his  garments,  descend 
chest-deep  into  the  water,  and  be  plunged  under  it  "in 
the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus ; "  the  only  formula  recog- 
nised in  the  Acts.  (See  Note  on  chap.  ii.  38.)  So  it 
was,  in  the  half -playful  lang^uage  in  which  many  of 
the  Fathers  deli^nted,  that  "tl^  Ethiopian  chaaoged 
his  skin  "  (Jer.  xiii.  23). 

(99)  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  caught  away 
Philip. — Human  feeling  would  haye  naturally  led  the 
teacher  to  continue  his  work,  and  to  accompany  the  con- 
yert with  a  yiew  to  further  instruction ;  but  an  impulse 


PhSUp  at  CcBsarea. 


THE  ACTS,  IX. 


Said  peraecuHng  the  Church, 


no  more:  and  he  went  on  his  way 
rejoicing.  (^^  But  Philip  was  fonnd 
at  Azotoa:  and  passing  through  he 
preached  in  all  the  cities,  till  he  came 
to  Csesarea. 


A.D.85. 


CHAPTER  IX.— (1)  And  Sanl,  yet 
breathing  out  threatenings  and  slaugh- 
ter against  the  disciples  of  the  Lord^ 
went  unto  the  high  priest,  W  and  de- 
sired of  him  letters  to  Damascus  to  the 


80  stronK  and  irreaistible  that  it  was  felt  to  be  from  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  led  Philip  to  an  abrupt  and  imme- 
diate departnre.  He  was  literally  snatched  away  from 
his  companion.  So  understood^  the  history  presents  a 
striking  parallel  to  the  Spirit  hindering  Stl  jPaol  from 
going  m  this  or  that  direction  in  chap.  xvi.  6,  7.  Many 
oonmientators  haye,  however,  taken  the  words  in  a  yet 
more  literal  and  material  sense,  as  stating  that  Philip 
was  canght  np  into  the  air  and  carried  out  of  sight, 
and  compare  the  cases  of  Elijah  (1  Kings  xviiL  12 ; 
2  Kings  n.  11),  Szekiel  (iii.  12, 14),  and  St.  Fknl  (2  Oor. 
xiL  2, 4).  In  the  last  two  cases,  howeyer,  the  langnage  of 
the  writer  implies  a  spiritnal  rather  than  a  bodily  trans- 
port, and  the  case  of  lllijah,  in  1  Kings  xviii.  12,  admits 
of  an  explanation  like  that  which  has  now  been  offered  in 
the  case  of  Philip.  The  use  of  the  same  verb  in  2  Cor. 
xiL  2,  4,  snggesta  the  thouffht  that  here  also  there  was  a 
suspension  of  the  normu  actiyity  of  consciousness. 
As  St.  Bernard  walked  by  the  Lake  of  Geneya, 
and  knew  not  that  he  was  near  it,  so  Philip  rushed 
away,  as  drawn  on  he  knew  not  whither,  as  in  a  state 
of  ecstasy ;  and  so,  in  informing  St.  Luke  of  what 
passed  (it  is  obyious  that  the  rej^yrt  must,  in  the  first 
instance,  haye  come  from  him),  could  giye  no  other 
account  of  his  journeying  than  that  he  was  ''found" 
at  Azotus. 

Went  on  his  way  rejoioing.— A  remarkable 
yarious-reading  runs:  ''The  Holy  Spirit  fell  on  the 
eunuch,  and  an  angel  of  the  Lord  caught  away  Philip; " 
but  it  does  not  appear  to  be  more  tnan  a  conjectural 
emendation.  Joy  at  the  new-found  truth  preyailed,  we 
must  belieye,  oyer  any  sorrow  at  the  disappearance  of 
the  preacher.  Eusebius  (Hist,  iL  1)  speaks  of  him  as 
retuniing  to  his  natiye  country,  and  there  preaching 
*'the  knowledge  of  the  God  of  the  uniyerse  and  the 
Jife-§nying  abode  of  the  Sayiour  with  men,"  and  so 
fnlfi&ing  the  words  that  "  Ethioj^ia  should  stretch  forth 
her  hands  unto  Gk)d "  (Ps.  Ixyiu.  31) ;  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  he  was  acouainted  with  any  historical  facts. 
It  is,  perhaps,  not  without  si^pificance  in  connection 
with  this  history,  that  the  Ethiopian  Church  has  been 
throughout  its  history  the  most  strongly  Jewish  in  its 
worship  and  tone  of  thoudbt  of  all  Christian  com- 
munities (Stanley,  EaaUm  Vkivrch,  p.  12). 

(40)  Philip  was  found  at  Azotus.— The  city  so 
named,  the  Ashdod  of  the  Old  Testament,  was,  Hke 
Gkua,  one  of  the  cities  of  the  Philistines,  about  three 
miles  from  the  sea,  and  half-way  between  Gaza  and 
Joppa.  Like  Gaza  its  history  was  chiefly  marked  by 
suocessiye  sieges:  by  Tartan,  the  Assynan  CrenenJ 
B.C.  716  (Isa.  zz.  1);  by  Psammetichus,  b.c.  630, 
(Herod,  ii.  157) ;  the  Maccabees  (1  Mace.  y.  68 ;  x.  34). 
It  was  restored  by  the  Boman  general  Gkbinius  in 
B.C.  55.  In  remoter  times  it  had  been  one  of  the  head- 
quarters of  the  worship  of  Dagon  (1  Sam.  y.  5).  The 
old  name  lingers  in  the  modem  Eschid,  but  the  dty  has 
sunk  into  a  decayed  yillage.  The  narratiye  suggests 
the  thought  that  here  also  Philip  continued  his  work 
as  an  eyangelist.  Philistia  was,  as  of  old,  to  be 
joined  with  Ethiopia  in  furnishing  the  city  of  Gk>d 
with  conyerts  who  should  be  written  among  tne  people 
(Ps.  Ixxryii.  4). 


He  preached  in  all  the  oities.--The  route  which 
Philip  would  naturally  take  on  this  journey  led  through 
Lydoa  and  Joppa,  ana  we  may  probably  trace  the  effect 
of  his  labours  m  the  appearance  in  diap.  ix.  32,  36,  of 
orgamsed  and  apparently  flourishing  Christian  societies 
in  Doth  these  towns. 

Till  he  oame  to  CsBsarea.— The  historical  import- 
ance of  the  city,  lyinff  on  the  line  of  the  great  road 
from  l^re  to  Egypt,  dates,  as  its  name  shows,  from  the 
Boman  period.  As  described  by  Strabo,  it  was  known 
only  as  Strato's  Tower,  with  a  landing  place  for  ships. 
It  rose  to  magnificence,  howeyer,  under  Herod  the  Great, 
who  built  theatres,  amphitheatres,  and  temples,  and  con- 
structed a  hurbour  as  large  as  the  PirsBus  at  Athens. 
In  honour  of  his  imperial  patron  he  named  it  CoBsarea 
SebcLste  (the  latter  word  meaning  Atigusta)  (Jos.  Ant. 
xvi.  5,  §  1).  It  became,  after  the  deposition  of  Arche- 
laus,  the  official  residence  of  the  Boman  Procurator, 
and  is,  as  the  sequel  shows,  prominent  in  the  early 
histoiy  of  the  Church.  Tacitus  (Hist,  ii.  79)  speaks  of 
it  as  tne  chief  city — ^the  caput  of  Judssa.  It  appears 
from  chap.  zzi.  8  that  Phihp  took  up  his  abode  there 
and  made  it  the  head-quarters  of  his  work  as  an  eyan- 
geHst.  In  ecclesiastical  history  it  became  famous  as 
the  scene  for  a  time  of  the  labours  of  the  p;reat 
Origen,  and  as  the  home  of  the  historian -bishop 
Eusebius. 
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(1)  Yet  breathing  out  threatenings.  —  The 
"yet "  implies  a  considerable  interyal  since  the  death 
of  Stephen,  probably  coinciding  with  the  time  occupied 
by  the  nussion-work  of  Philip  m  the  preyious  chapter. 
During  this  intonral  the  persecution  had  probably  been 
continuing.  The  Greek  participle,  literaUy,  breathing' 
in,  b  somewhat  more  emphatic  than  the  English.  He 
Hyed,  as  it  were,  in  an  atmosphere  of  t&eate  and 
slaughter.  It  was  the  yery  air  he  breathed.  Patristic 
writers  and  their  followers  haye  not  unnaturally  seen  a 
half-prophetic  parallelism  between  the  lauflfuage  of 
Jacob,  "Benjamin  shidl  rayin  as  a  wolf:  in  the  morn- 
ing he  shall  deyour  the  prey,  and  at  night  he  shall 
diyide  the  spoil "  (Gren.  uix.  27),  and  this  description 
of  one  who  ^oried  in  being  of  tibat  tribe  (PhiL  iii.  5), 
and  bore  the  name  of  its  great  hero-king. 

Went  unto  the  high  priest.— It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  the  high  priest  (whether  we  suppose  Annas 
or  Gaiaphas  to  be  meant)  was  a  Sadducee,  and  that 
Sanl  gloried  in  being  a  Pharisee  of  the  straitest  sect 
(Acts  xxyi.  5).  The  temper  of  the  persecutor,  howeyer, 
does  not  shrink  from  strange  companionship,  and  the 
coalition  which  had  been  formed  against  our  Lord 
(Matt.  xxyi.  3)  was  renewed  against  His  followers. 
If,  as  is  probable,  the  admission  of  the  Samaritans  to 
the  new  community  had  become  known  at  Jerusalem, 
it  would  naturally  tend  to  intensify  their  hatred.  It 
would  seem  to  them  as  if  the  accursed  people  were  now 
allied  with  tiie  Qalileans  against  the  Holy  Place,  and 
those  who  were  zealous  for  its  honour. 

(2)  And  desired  of  him  letters  to  Damasoos.— 
We  learn  from  2  Oor.  xi.  32,  33,  that  Damascus 
was  at  this  time  under  the  goyemment  of  Aretas,  the 
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synagogues,  that  if  he  found  any  of  this 
way,  whether  they  were  men  or  women, 
he  might  bring  them  bound  unto  Jeru- 


salem. (^)  And  as  he  journeyed,  he 
came  near  Damascus:  and  suddenly 
there  shined  round  about  him  a  light 


king  of  Arabia  Fetra^a.  How  it  camo  to  be  so,  having 
been  preyioaslj  under  Yitellius,  the  Boman  president 
of  Syria  (Jos.  Ant.  xiv.  4,  §  5),  is  not  clear.    It  is 

Srobable,  however,  that  in  the  war  which  Aretas  had 
eclared  against  Herod  Antipas,  in  consequence  of  the 
Tetraroh's  divorcing  his  daughter  in  order  that  he 
might  marry  Herodias  (see  Notes  on  Matt.  xiv.  3; 
Liu:e  iii.  14),  he  had  been  led,  after  defeating  the 
Tetrarch  (Jos.  Ant.  xviii.  5,  §  1),  to  push  his  victories 
further;  and,  taking  advantage  of  the  absence  of 
Yitellius,  who  had  hastened  to  Kome  on  hearing  of  the 
death  of  Tiberius  (a.d.  37)  had  seized  on  Damascus. 
In  this  abeyance  of  the  control  of  the  Roman  power, 
Aretas  may  have  desired  to  conciliate  the  priestly 
party  at  Jerusalem  by  giving  facilities  to  their  action 
Against  the  sect  which  they  would  naturally  repre- 
sent as  identified  with  the  Galileans  against  whom  he 
had  been  waging  war.  The  Jewish  population  at 
Damascus  was,  at  this  time,  very  numerous.  Josephus 
relates  that  not  less  than  10,000  were  slain  in  a  tumult 
under  Nero  ( Wars,  ii.  25),  and  the  narrative  of  the  Acts 
(verse  14)  implies  that  there  were  many  "  disciples  of 
the  Lord  "  among  them.  Many  of  these  were  probably 
refugees  from  tferusalem,  and  the  local  ^magogues 
were  called  upon  to  enforce  the  decrees  of  the  San- 
hedrin  of  the  Holy  City  against  them.  On  the  position 
■and  histoiT  of  Damascus,  see  Note  on  next  verse. 

If  he  found  any  of  this  way.— Literally,  of  the 
vmy.  We  have  here  the  first  occurrence  of  a  term 
which  seems  to  have  been  used  familiarly  as  a  synonym 
for  the  disciples  of  Christ  (chaps,  zix.  9,  23 ;  xzii.  4 ; 
zziv.  14,  22).  It  may  have  origmated  in  the  words  in 
which  Christ  had  claimed  to  be  Himself  the  "  Way," 
as  well  as  the  "  Truth  "  and  the  "  Life  "  (John  xiv.  6) ; 
or  in  His  language  as  to  the  "  strait  way "  that  led 
to  eternal  Hfe  (Matt.  vii.  13);  or,  perhaps,  again, 
in  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  (xl.  3)  cited  by  the  Baptist 
(Matt.  lii.  3;  Mark  i.  3),  as  to  preparing  "the  way 
of  the  Lord.*'  Prior  to  the  general  acceptance  of  the 
term  "  Christian "  (chap.  xi.  26)  it  served  as  a  con- 
venient, neutral  designation  by  which  the  disciples 
eould  describe  themselves,  and  which  might  be  used  by 
others  who  wished  to  speak  respectfully,  or,  at  least, 
neutrally,  instead  of  the  opprobrious  epithet  of  the 
**  Nazarenes  "  (chap.  xxiv.  5).  The  history  of  the  term 
**  Methodists,"  those  that  follow  a  distinct  "method  "  or 
""  way  "  of  life,  offera  a  partial  but  interesting  analogue. 

"Wliether  they  were  men  or  women.  —The 
mention  of  the  latter  has  a  special  interest.  They  too 
were  prominent  enough  to  be  objects  of  the  persecu- 
tion. It  is  probable  that  those  who  were  most  exposed 
to  it  would  have  fled  from  Jerusalem,  and  among  these 
we  may  think  of  those  who  had  been  foremost  in  their 
ministry  during  our  Lord's  life  on  earth  (Luke  viii.  2), 
■and  who  were  with  the  Apostles  at  their  first  meeting 
Jkfter  His  Ascension  (chap.  i.  14). 

Might  bring  them  bound  unto  Jerusalem.— 
The  mission  implied  that  the  offence,  as  being  against 
the  Holy  Place  and  tlie  Law,  as  involving  what 
would  be  called,  in  modem  language,  sacrilege  and 
heresy,  was  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  subordinate 
tribunals,  and  must  be  reserved  for  that  of  the  Council. 
{See  Notes  on  Matt.  v.  22 ;  x.  17.) 

(3)  And  as  he  journeyed.— The  route  by  which  the 
persecutor  and  his  companions  travelled  was  probably 
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that  taken  by  the  Roman  road  (see  map),  which  led  from 
Jerusalem  to  Noapolis  (Sychar,  or  Shechem),  thence  to 
Scythopolis,  and  so  by  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of  GaHlee 
and  CsQsarea  Philippi,  and  thence  under  the  slopes  of 
Hermon,  to  Damascus.  On  this  supposition  Saul  would 
traverse  the  chief  scenes  of  our  Lord's  ministry,  and 
be  stirred  to  madness  hj  the  progress  which  the  new 
sect  had  made  in  the  cities  oc  &maria.  It  is,  how- 
ever, possible  that  he  may  have  taken  the  road  by  the 
Jordan  valley  by  which  Galilean  pilgrims  sometimes 
travelled  in  order  to  avoid  Samana;  but  the  former 
was  beyond  all  question  the  most  direct  and  best 
frequented  road. 

He  came  near  Damascus.— The  city  has  the 
interest  of  being  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  world.  It 
appears  in  the  history  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xiv.  15 ;  xv. 
2),  and  was,  traditionally,  the  scene  of  the  murder  of 
Abel.  David  placed  his  garrisons  there  (2  Sam.  viii.  6 ; 
1  Ghron.  xviii.  6),  and«  under  Bezon,  it  resisted  the 
power  of  Solomon  (1  Kings  xi.  24).  Its  fair  streams, 
Abana  and  Pharpar,  were,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Syrian 
leper,  better  than  all  the  waters  of  Israel  (2  Kings  v. 
12).  It  was  the  centre  of  the  Syrian  kingdom  in  its 
alliances  and  wars  with  those  of  Israel  and  Judah 
(2  Kings  xiv.  28 ;  xvi.  9,  10 ;  Amos  i.  3,  5).  Its  trade 
with  Tyre  in  wares,  and  wine  of  Helbon,  and  white 
wool  is  noted  by  Ezekiel  (chap,  xxvii.  16, 18).  It  had 
been  taken  by  Parmenion  for  Alexander  the  Great,  and 
again  by  Fompeius.  It  was  the  birth-place  of  Nicolaos 
of  Damascus,  the  historian  and  rhetorician  who  is  con- 
spicuous as  the  counsellor  of  Herod  the  Great  (Jos. 
Ant,  xii.  3,  §  2;  xvL  2,  §  2).  At  a  later  period  it 
was  the  resiaence  of  the  Ommiyad  caliphs,  and  the 
centre  of  the  world  of  Islam.  The  beauty  of  its  site, 
the  river  which  the  Greeks  knew  as  Chrysorrhoas,  the 
**  Golden  Stream,"  its  abounding  fertility,  the  gardens 
of  roses,  made  it,  as  Lamartinehos  said,  a  "predestined 
capitaL"  Such  was  the  scene  which  met  the  bodily 
eye  of  the  fanatic  persecutor.  The  historian  does  not 
care  to  dwell  on  its  description,  and  hastens  to  that 
which  met  his  inward  gaze.  Assuming  the  journey 
to  have  been  continuous,  the  approach  to  Damascus 
would  come  on  the  seventh  or  eighth  day  after  leaving 
Jerusalem. 

There  shined  round  about  him  a  light  f^om 
heaven. — ^As  ia  chap.  xxvi.  13,  "  above  the  brightness 
of  the  sun."  Three  accounts  of  the  event  thki  thus 
turned  the  current  of  the  life  of  Saul  of  Tarsus  meet 
us  in  the  Acts.  (1)  This,  which  gives  the  writer's 
report  of  what  he  could  hardlv  have  heard  from  any 
lips  but  St.  Paul's  ;  (2)  St.  Paul's  narrative  before  the 
Sanhedrin  (chap.  xxii.  6 — 11) ;  (3)  that  which  he  gives 
before  Agrippa  (chap.  xxvi.  13— 18).  They  present,  as 
will  be  seen,  consid!erablo  variations,  such  as  were 
natural  in  the  records  of  a  manifestation  which  was 
partial  to  some,  and  complete  to  one  only.  Those 
that  were  with  him  heard  a  voice  but  dia  not  dis- 
tinguish words  (chap.  xxii.  9).  They  saw,  as  stated 
here  (verse  7),  the  light,  but  did  not  perceive  the 
form  of  Him  who  spoke.  The  phenomena,  in  this 
respect,  stand  parallel  to  those  of  the  voice  from 
heaven,  in  which  some  heard  the  words,  ascribinp^ 
them  to  an  angel,  while  others,  hearing  only  the  sound, 
said  ,it  thundered  (see  Note  on  Joiin  xii.  29).  It 
is  not  possible  in  such  a  history  to  draw  a  hard  and 
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from  heaven:  (^^  and  lie  fell  to  the 
earth,  and  heard  a  voice  saying  unto 
him,  Saul,  Saul,  why  persecutest  thou 


me?  <^>  And  he  said.  Who  art  thou. 
Lord  P  And  the  Lord  said,  I  am  Jesus 
whom  thou  persecutest :  it  is  hard  for 


fast  line  between  the  objective  and  the  subjective. 
The  man  himself  cannot  sa^  whether  he  is  in  the  body 
or  ont  of  the  body  (2  Cor.  zii.  2,  3).  It  is  enough  for 
him  that  he  sees  what  others  do  not  see,  and  hears  what 
they  do  not  hear,  while  they  too  hear  and  see  enongh 
to  prove  both  to  themselves  and  to  him  that  something 
has  occurred  beyond  the  range  of  ordinary  phenomena. 
Nothing  in  the  narrative  suggests  the  thought  of  a 
sudden  thunderstorm,  which  has  seemed  to  some  writers 
a  probable  explanation  of  the  facts.  In  that  case,  the 
gathering  gloom,  the  dark  rolling  clouds,  would  have 
prepared  the  traveller  for  the  li^tning-flash.  If  this 
hypothesis  be  at  all  entertainea — and  as  it  does  not 
neoessarily  exclude  the  supernatural  element,  and  pre- 
sents analogies  to  the  divine  manifestations  on  Smai 
(Ex.  xix.  16}  and  Horeb  (1  Elings  xix.  11, 12),  it  may  be 
entertained  legitimately— we  must  think  of  the  storm, 
if  wo  take  such  a  view,  as  coming  with  an  almost 
instantaneous  quickness,  the  first  flash  and  crash 
striking  all  with  terror,  while  the  full  revelation  of 
the  Christ  was  made  to  the  consciousness  and  con- 
science of  the  future  Apostle. 

(^)  Saul,  Saul,  why  persecutest  thou  meP— 
It  is  remarkable  that  here  only,  in  the  orifidnal  Greek, 
and  in  Terse  17,  as  in  the  reproduction  of  the  words 
in  chape,  xxii.  27,  xxvi.  14,  do  we  find  the  Hebrew 
form  of  the  Benjamite  name.  It  is  as  though  he, 
who  gloried  in  bein^  above  all  things  a  Hebrew  of 
the  Hebrews,  heard  nimself  claimed  as  such  by  Him 
who  spoke  from  heaven,  called  as  Samuel  had  been 
called  of  old  (1  Sam.  iii.  4 — 8),  and  having  to  decide 
whether  he  would  resist  to  the  end,  or  yield,  saying 
with  Samuel,  "  Speak,  Lord,  for  Thy  servant  heareth.'^ 
The  narrative  implies  that  the  persecutor  saw  the  form 
of  the  Son  of  Man  as  well  as  heard  His  voice,  and  to 
that  visible  presence  the  Apostle  afterwards  refers  as  a 
witness  to  hmi  of  the  Besurrection  (1  Cor.  ix.  1 ;  xv.  8). 
If  we  ask  as  to  the  manner  of  the  appearance,  it  is 
natural  to  think  of  it  as  being  such  as  had  met  the 
gaze  of  Stephen.  The  martyr's  words,  "I  see  the 
heavens  opened,  and  the  Son  of  Man  standing  at  the 
right  hana  of  Gk>d  "  (chap.  vii.  56),  had  then  seemed  to 
the  fiery  zeal  of  the  Pharisee  as  those  of  a  blasphemer. 
Now  he  too  saw  the  Son  of  Man  in  the  glory  of  the 
Father  stretching  forth  His  hand,  not  now,  as  He  then 
had  done,  to  receive  the  servant  who  was  faithful  even 
unto  death,  but,  in  answer  to  that  servant's  dying 
prayer,  to  transform  the  persecutor  into  the  likeness 
of  his  victim. 

(5)  Who  art  thou,  Iiord  P— The  word  "  Lord " 
eould  not  as  yet  have  been  used  in  all  the  fulness  of 
its  meaning.  As  in  many  cases  in  the  Gk)spels,  it  was 
the  natural  utterance  of  respect  and  awe  (John  v.  7 ; 
ix.  36 ;  XX.  15),  such  as  would  be  roused  by  what  the 
persecutor  saw  and  heard. 

I  am  Jeaus  whom  thou  persecutest.— Some  of 
the  best  MSS.  give  "  Jesus  of  Nazareth  "  ;  or  better, 
perhaps,  JesuA  the  Nazarene.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  this  was  inserted  from  chap.  xxii.  18,  where  it 
occurs  in  St.  Paul's  own  narrative.  Assuming  the 
words  to  have  been  those  which  he  actually  heard,  they 
reproduced  the  very  Name  which  he  himself,  as  the 
chief  accuser  of  Stephen,  had  probably  uttered  in  the 
tone  of  scorn  and  hatred  (chap.  vi.  14) — the  very  Name 
which  he  had  been  compelling  men  and  women  to 
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blaspheme.  Now  it  was  revealed  to  lum.  or  to  use 
his  own  suggestive  mode  of  speech,  "in  him"  (Gal. 
i  16),  that  tne  Crucified  One  was  in  very  deed,  as  the 
words  of  Stephen  had  attested,  at  the  right  hand  of 
God,  sharing  in  the  glory  of  the  Father.  The 
pronouns  are  both  empnatic,  "I,  in  my  Love  and 
Might  and  Gloiy,  I  am  the  Jesus  whom  thou,  now 
prostrate  and  fuU  of  dread,  hast  been  bold  enough  to 
persecute.''  It  was  not  the  disciples  and  brethren 
alone  whom  Saul  was  persecuting.  What  was  done  to 
them  the  Lord  counted  as  done  unto  Himself  (Matt. 
X.40). 

It  is  hard  for  thee  to  kick  against  the 
pricks. — There  is  a  decisive  preponderance  of  MS. 
authority  against  the  appearance  of  these  words  here, 
and  the  conclusion  of  nearly  all  critics  is  that  they  have 
been  inserted  in  the  later  MSS.  from  chap.  xxvi.  14.  As 
they  occur  in  the  English  text,  however,  and  belong  to 
this  crisis  in  St.  Paul's  life,  it  will  be  well  to  deal  with 
them  now.  In  their  outward  form  they  were  among 
the  oldest  and  most  familiar  of  Greek  proverbs.  The 
Jew^^ho  had  been  educated  in  the  schools  of  Tarsus 
might  have  read  them  in  Greek  poets  (iElschylus, 
Agam.  1633;  Pindar,  Pyth.  ii.  173;  Eurip.  Bcuxh, 
791),  or  heard  them  quoted  in  familiar  speech,  or 
written  them  in  his  boyhood.  They  do  not  occur  in 
an^  collection  of  Hebrew  proverbs,  but  the  analogy 
wmch  they  presented  was  so  obvious  that  the  plough- 
men of  Israel  could  hardly  have  failed  to  draw  the 
same  lesson  as  those  of  Greece.  What  they  taught  was, 
of  course,  that  to  resist  a  power  altogether  superior  to 
our  own  is  a  profitless  and  perilous  experiment.  The 
goad  did  but  prick  more  sharply  the  more  the  ox 
struggled  against  it.  Two  of  the  passa^  cited  apply 
the  words  mrectly  to  the  suffering  whicn  man  is  sure 
to  encounter  when  he  resists  God,  as  e.g, — 

"  With  God  we  may  not  strive : 

•     •••••• 

But  to  bow  down  the  willing  neck, 

And  bear  the  yoke,  is  wise  ; 
To  kick  a^r&inst  the  pricks  will  prove 

A  perilous  emprise/' 

-Find.  Pyth,  il.  173. 

We  ask  what  lesson  the  words  brought  to  the  mind  of 
Saul.  What  were  the  "  pricks "  against  which  he  had 
been  **  kicking "  ?  The  answer  is  found  in  what  wo 
know  of  the  facts  of  his  life.  There  had  been  prompt- 
ings, misgivings,  warnings,  which  he  had  resisted  and 
defied.  Among  the  causes  of  these,  we  may  well 
reckon  the  conversion  of  the  friend  and  companion 
of  his  youth  (see  Note  on  chap.  iv.  36),  and  the 
warning  counsel  of  Gamaliel  (chap.  y.  34 — 39),  and  the 
angel-face  of  Stephen  (chap.  vi.  15),  and  the  martyr's 
dying  prayer  (chap.  vii.  60),  and  the  daily  spectacle 
of  those  who  were  ready  to  go  to  prison  and  to  death 
rather  than  to  renounce  the  name  of  tfcsus.  In  the  frenzy 
of  his  zeal  he  had  tried  to  crush  these  misgivings, 
and  the  effort  to  do  so  had  brought  with  it  discomfort 
and  disquietude  which  made  him  more  "exceedingly 
mad"  against  the  disciples  of  the  Lord.  Now  he 
learnt  that  he  had  all  along,  as  his  master  had 
warned  him,  been  "  fighting  against  Grod,"  and  that  his 
only  safety  lay  in  the  surrender  of  his  own  passionate 
resolve  to  the  gracious  and  loving  Will  that  was  seek- 
ing to  win  him  for  itself.  In  nis  later  retrospect  of 
tins  stage  of  his  life  he  was  able,  as  by  a  subtle  process 
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thee  to  kick  against  the  pricks.  ^^^  And 
he  trembling  and  astonished  said,  Lord^ 
what  wilt  thon  have  me  to  do  P  AjclSl  the 
Lord  said  unto  him,  Arise,  and  go  into 
the  citj,  and  it  shall  be  told  thee  what 
thou  must  do.     ^^^  And  the  men  which 

{'oumeyed  with  him  stood  speechless, 
learing  a  voice,  but  seeing  no  man. 
(^)  And  Saul  arose  from  the  earth ;  and 


when  his  eyes  were  opened,  he  saw  no 
man:  but  they  led  him  by  the  hand, 
and  brought  him  into  Da^|^l8cus• 
(^>  And  he  was  three  days  without  sight, 
and  neither  did  eat  nor  drink. 

(10)  ^j^d  there  was  a  certain  disciple 
at  Damascus,  named  Ananias;  and  to 
him  said  the  Lord  in  a  vision,  Ananias. 
And  he  said.  Behold,  I  am,  here.  Lord. 


of  self -analysis,  to  disting^sh  between  the  element  of 
ignorance  which  made  f omveness  possible,  and  that 
(3  a  wilful  resistance  to  Sght  and  knowledge  which 
made  that  f orgiyeness  an  act  of  free  and  nndeserred 
compassion  (1  Tim.  i.  12, 13). 

(6jr  And  he  trembling  and  astonished  .  •  •— 
The  words  stand,  as  far  as  teztnal  authority  is  oon- 
oemed,  on  the  same  footing  as  the  foregoing,  but,  for 
the  same  reason,  will  be  dealt  with  here.  We  note 
(1)  the  use  of  the  word  "  Lord,"  now,  we  must  believe, 
with  a  new  meaning,  as  applied  to  the  Nazarene  whom 
he  had  before  despi^d.  (2)  The  entire  surrender  of  his 
own  will  to  that  of  Him  whom  he  thus  recognised  as 
commanding  his  allegiance.  At  that  moment  Christ 
was  formed  in  him  (Ghd.  L  16) ;  the  new  man  came 
to  life.  He  liyed  in  Christ,  and  Christ  in  him.  ''  Not 
I,  but  Christ  that  liveth  in  me  "  (Gkd.  ii.  20)  was  hence- 
forward the  axiom  of  his  life. 

Arise,  and  go  into  the  oity.— In  the  narratiYe 
of  chap.  xzyL  16  there  appears  a  fuller  manifestation 
of  the  diyine  purpose  as  made  at  this  time ;  but  there 
St.  Paul,  in  his  rapid  survey,  is  obviously  combining, 
in  one  brief  summary,  the  whole  sum  and  substance 
of  the  teaching  that  was  associated  with  that  great 
turning-point  St  his  Kfe.  We  may  trace  in  the  com- 
mand actually  f^ven  a  stage  in  the  divine  discipline 
appointed  for  his  spirit.  Silence  and  submission,  and 
acquiescence  in  ignorance  of  the  future,  and  patient  ex- 
pectation,  and  prayer  for  light — these  were  needed 
before  he  could  be  ready  for  the  gpreat  work  which 
was  to  be  committed  to  his  charge. 

(7)  Hearing  a  voice,  but  seeing  no  man.— 
We  are  told  by  St.  Paul  himself  (chap.  zzii.  9)  that 
they  "  did  not  hear  the  voice."  What  is  meant  is 
clearly  that  they  did  not  hear  the  words — could  attach 
no  meaning  to  the  sounds  which  for  Saul  Idmself  had 
80  profound  a  significance.  So,  in  like  manner,  they 
saw  the  light,  but  did  not  see  the  form.  In  chap, 
zzvi.  14,  they  also  are  said  to  have  fallen  on  the  ground 
m  terror. 

(8)  He  saw  no  man.— The  blindness  was  that  of 
one  who  has  been  dazzled  with  excess  of  light  (comp. 
chap.  xxii.  11),  the  natural  result  of  the  vision  of  the 
flnpematural  glory,  a  witness  to  the  man  himself  that 
the  vision  was  not  a  mere  play  of  imagination.  Traces 
of  its  permanent  effect  on  his  powers  of  sight  have 
been  f  oimd  in  his  habit  of  dictating  rather  than  writing 
letters  (see  Ifote  on  2  Thess.  iii.  17),  in  the  huge  cha- 
racters traced  by  him  whrai  he  did  write  (see  Ifote 
on  Ghd.  vL  11),  in  his  not  recognising  the  high 
priest  who  commanded  him  to  be  struck.  (See  Notes  on 
Acts  xxiii.  2 — 5.)  Of  the  many  theories  as  to  the 
mpterious  "thorn  in  the  flesh '^ (see  Note  on  2  (3or. 
xiL  7),  there  seems  most  reason  for  accepting  that 
which  connects  it  with  some  affection  of  the  eyes,  in- 
volving, perhaps,  attacks  of  agonising  pain.  On  this 
assumption,  the  eager  wish  of  the  Gs3atians,  if  it  had 
been  possible,  to  have  plucked  out  their  own  eyes  and 


^yen  them  to  him,  receives  a  spedal  and  interest- 
ing significance.  (See  Note  on  GraL  iv.  15.)  For  Saul 
himseu,  the  blindness  may  well  have  had  a  spiritual 
significanoe.  He  had  looked  on  himself  as  *'  a  guide 
of  the  blind,"  boasting  that  he  saw  clearly  (BonL  iL 
19).  Now,  for  a  time,  till  inward  and  outvrard  light 
should  shine  in  on  him,  he  had  to  accept  his  blindniss. 
The  new-bom  soul  had  to  be  as 

"  An  infant  crying  for  the  light. 
And  with  no  language  but  a  cry." 

They  led  him  by  the  hand,  and  brought  him 
into  DamasoiiB.— The  mission  on  which  Saul  had 
come  was  already  known  at  Damascus,  and  his  arrival 
expected  vrith  aJarm.  Now  he  came,  and  the  mission 
feu  to  the  ground.  The  letters  to  the  synagogues  were 
not  delivered. 

(9)  He  was  three  days  without  sight.— It  is 
natural  to  think  of  this  period  of  seclusion  from  the 
visible  world  as  one  of  spiritual  communion  with  the 
invisible,  and  wo  can  hardly  be  wrong  in  referring  the 
visions  and  revelations  of  the  Lord,  the  soaring  as  to 
the  third  heaven,  and  the  Paradise  of  God,  of  whidi 
he  speaks  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  later,  to  this  period. 
(See  Notes  on  2  Cor.  zii.  1—4.)  The  conditions  of  out- 
ward life  were  suspended,  and  he  liyed  as  one  fallen 
into  a  trance— in  the  ecstaicy  of  an  apocalyptic  rapture. 
(Comp.  the  analogous  phenomena  in  ^zek.  yiii.  1— -4.) 

(10)  A  certain  disciple  at  Bamascus,  named 
Ananias. — In  chap.  zzii.  12  St.  Paul  speaks  of  him  as 
a  "  deyout  man  "  (the  same  word  as  in  chaps.  iL  5 ;  viiL  2) 
"  according  to  the  law,"  well  reported  of  by  ail  the  Jews 
who  dwelt  at  Damascus.  The  name  was  so  common 
that  any  identification  must  be  in  some  measure  un- 
certain, but  the  account  which  Josephus  giyes  (^nl. 
zz.  2,  §  4)  of  the  conyersion  of  Izates,  Eling  of 
Adiabene,  to  the  faith  of  Israel  b^  a  Jewish 
merchant  who  bore  the  name  of  Ananias,  and  who 
taught  that  it  was  enough  for  men  to  worship  the 
Gk>a  of  Israel  without  being  circumcised,  suggests,  as 
probable,  the  thought  that  he  too  was  a  preacher  of  the 
gospel  of  Christ  as  St.  Paul  preached  it.  The  arrival 
of  another  teacher,  Eleazar  of  Galilee,  who  worked  on 
the  young  king's  fears  and  compelled  him  to  be  cir- 
cumcised, presents  a  striking  pandlel  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  J udaisers  f oUowea  on  the  track  of  St.  Paul 
in  Galatia  and  elsewhere  (GraL  ii.  4 ;  iv.  17).  The  narra- 
tiye  here  leaves  it  uncertiun  whether  this  Ananias  had 
been  a  disciple  during  our  Lord's  mxnistiT  or  had  been 
conyerted  smce  the  Day  of  Pentecost.  In  relation  to 
St.  Paul  the  name  had  a  two-fold  significance.  He  had 
come  from  one  Annas,  or  Ananias,  the  Sadduoean  high 
priest,  he  was  to  be  receiyed  by  another.  The  meaning' 
of  the  name — ^identical  with  tliat  of  Jochanan,  Joannes, 
John,  ''the  Lord  is  gracious" — ^was  itself  an  omen 
and  prophecy  of  pardon. 

To  hun  said  the  Lord  in  a  vision.— It  is  dear 
from  yerse  16  that  the  writer  is  speaking  of  the  Lord 
Jesus.    The  ready  acceptance  of  the  command  seems 
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The  C/iOsen  VesseL 


^)  And  the  Lord  said  nnto  him,  Arise, 
and  go  into  the  street  which  is  called 
Straight,  and  enquire  in  the  house  of 
Judas  for  one  called  Saul,  of  Tarsus : 
for,  behold,  he  prayeth,  ^>  and  hath 
seen  in  a  yision  a  man  named  Ananias 
coming  in,  and  putting  his  hand  on 
him,  ti^at  he  might  receive  his  sight. 


(13)  Then  Ananias  answered.  Lord,  I 
have  heard  by  many  of  this  man,  how 
much  evil  he  hath  done  to  thy  saints  at 
Jerusalem:  (^^^  and  here  he  hath  au- 
thority from  the  chief  priests  to  bind 
all  that  call  on  thy  name.  (^>  But  the 
Lord  said  unto  him.  Go  thy  way :  for 
he  is  a  chosen  vessel  unto  me,  to  bear 


to  imply  either  peraonal  disdpleahip  or  preTions  Tbions 
of  the  same  nature. 

m  The  street  which  is  called  Straight.— A 
street  answering  to  this  deecription  still  runs  from  the 
Eastern  Gate  to  the  palace  of  the  Pacha,  and  is  known 
locally  as  the  ''Street  of  Bazaars."  Somewhat  cnri- 
oadj,  the  house  shown  by  guides  as  that  of  Judas  is 
not  in  it.  A  ]^ieoe  of  ground  surrounded  by  trees,  and 
used  as  a  Christian  biuial-plaoe,  is  pointed  out  as  i^ 
scene  of  the  Conversion;  but  tliis  is  on  the  east  side 
of  the  diy,  and  St.  Paul  must  have  approached  from 
the  south  or  south-west. 

Saul,  of  Tarsu8.~The  passage  is  memorable  as  the 
first  mention  of  the  Apostle's  birth-place.  For  an 
account  of  the  city,  see  Notes  on  chap.  ylL  58  and  verse 
30. 

Behold,  he  prayeth.— The  thoughts  which  the 
words  suggest  belong  to  the  preacher  rather  than  the 
eommenttttor.  We  can  but  tnink  of  tiie  contrast  be- 
tween the  present  and  the  recent  past — ^between  tiie 
threatening  and  slaughter  which  the  persecutor  breathed 
out  as  he  drew  near  to  Damascus,  and  the  prayer  of 
humble  penitence  in  which  he  was  now  living.  Esti- 
mating that  prater  by  that  which  came  as  the  answer 
to  it,  we  may  think  of  it  as  including  pardon  for  the 
past,  light  and  wisdom  for  the  f uturo,  streng^  to  do 
Qkd  work  to  which  he  was  now  called,  intercession  for 
those  whom  he  had  before  persecuted  unto  the  death. 

W  And  hath  seen  in  a  vision  a  man  named 
Ananias.— The  coinddenoe  of  the  two  visions  has 
seemed  to  some  critics,  as  afterwards  in  the  history  of 
Cornelius,  to  betray  something  like  the  skill  of  the 
artistic  historian.  1\>  those  who  reject  the  supernatural 
altogether,  this  mav,  of  course,  seem  a  short  and  easy 
eiplanation.  To  tnose  who  have  not  brought  them- 
selves to  that  point  of  denial,  it  will  not  seem  strange 
that  there  should  be  in  the  work  of  the  highest  De- 
signer the  same  unity  of  purpose  and  convergence 
of  varied  means  which  rouse  our  admiration  in  works 
of  human  skill  For  Ananias  what  he  was  now  told 
was  an  implied  command  that  he  should  fulfil  the 
vision  thus  reported  to  him. 

ns)  Iiordy  I  have  heard  by  many  of  this  man. 
-"-The  words  are  of  interest  as  showing  both  the  dura- 
tion and  the  character  of  the  persecution  in  which  Saul 
had  been  the  leader.  The  report  of  it  had  spread  far 
and  wide.  The  refugees  at  Damascus  told  of  the 
sufferings  of  the  brethren  at  Jerusalem. 

Thy  saints  at  Jerusalem.— This  is  noticeable  as 
the  first  application  of  the  term  "  saints"  to  the  dis- 
dplee.  The  primary  idea  of  the  word  was  that  of  men 
wno  consecrated  themselves,  and  led,  in  the  strictest 
sense  of  the  word,  a  devout  life.  A  term  of  like  import 
had  been  taken  by  the  more  religious  Jews  in  the  time 
of  the  Maecabeans.  The  Chanmm,  or  Saints  (the  word 
occurs  in  Fs.  xvi.  3),  were  those  who  banded  themselves 
together  to  resist  the  inroads  of  heathenism  under 
Antiochus  Epiphanes.  They  appear  in  the  books  of 
Maccabees  under  the  title  of  Assideans  (1  Mace.  ii.  42; 
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viL  13 ;  2  Mace.  xiv.  6).  The  more  distinctive  name  of 
Pharisees  {S^araHsts),  which  came  to  be  attached 
to  the  more  zealous  Chasidim,  practically  superseded 
this;  and  either  by  the  disciples  themselves,  or  by 
friendly  outsidera,  the  Greek  equivalent  of  the  old 
Hebrew  word — and  probably,  therefore,  in  Palestine, 
tiie  Aramaic  form  ox  the  word  itself — ^was  revived  to 
describe  the  devout  membera  of  the  new  society.  The 
fact  that  their  Master  had  been  conspicuously  "  the 
Holv  One  of  God  "  (the  same  adjective  is  used  of  Him 
in  tne  quotations  from  Ps.  xvi.  10,  in  chaps,  ii.  27, 
xiii.  35),  made  it  natural  that  the  term  should 
be  extended  to  His  followera,  just  as  He  had  been 
spoken  of  as  the  '*  Just  One  (chaps,  iii.  14;  vii. 
52) ;  and  yet  that  name  was  ap^ed,  in  its  Greek  form, 
to  James  the  brother  of  the  liord,  and,  in  its  Latin 
form  of  Justus,  to  the  three  so  named  in  chaps.  L  23 ; 
xviii.  7;  CoL  iv.  11.  It  is  significant  that  its  first 
appearance  in  the  New  Testament  should  be  as  used 
by  the  man  who  was  sent  to  be  St.  Paul's  instructor, 
and  that  it  should  afterwards  have  been  employed  so 
frequently  by  the  Apostle  himself  (Bom.  i.  7 ;  xv.  25 ; 
1  Cor.  i.  2;  vi.  1,  2;  2  Cor.  i.  1;  Eph.  i.  1 ;  Phil.  i.  1, 
et  aZ.).  The  ''devout  man  accordmg  to  the  Law," 
may  well  have  been  among  the  Chandim  even  prior  Uy 
Ins  conversion  to  the  faith  of  Christ.  The  term  appeara 
in  inscriptions  from  the  Catacombs  in  the  Museum  of 
the  CoUegio  Romano  at  Bome — **  N.  or  M.  resteth  here 
with  the  Saints ";  but  probably  in  the  later  sense,  as- 
attached  to  martyra  and  othera  of  distinguished  holi- 
ness. 

(U)  All  that  call  on  thy  name.— Here  again  we 
have  to  trace  the  growth  of  a  new  terminology.  The 
description  of  the  disciples  of  the  Lord  Jesus  as  those 
who  called  upon  or  invoked  His  name,  had  its  origin 
in  the  words  of  Joel  cited  by  St.  Peter  (chap,  ii  21), 
and  afterwards  by  Si  Paul  (Bom.  x.  13).  It  is  used 
again  in  verse  21,  and  afterwards  in  1  Cor.  i.  2 ;  2  Tim. 
ii.  22.  It  may  be  noted  further  (1)  that  the  same  word 
is  used  of  calling  upon  the  Father  (1  Pet.  L  17),  and  of 
calling  on  Christ  (here  and  chap.  vii.  59) ;  and  (2)  that 
this  abo,  like  the  term  "  sunts  discussed  in  the  f  ore> 
going  Note,  passed  from  Ananias  to  St.  Paul. 

(U)  He  is  a  chosen  vessel  unto  me.— Literallv,. 
a  veuel  of  election.  The  term  has  nothing  directly 
analogous  to  it  in  the  Old  Testament,  but  it  is  Hebrew 
in  its  form ;  the  second  noun  being  used  as  a  genitive 
of  iiie  characteristic  attribute,  and  so  equivalent  to  an. 
intensified  adjective.  So  in  Isa.  xxii  7,  we  have  iik 
the  Tiyy.  •«  valleys  of  election "  for  the  "  choicest 
valleys  **  of  the  English  version.  The  term  '*  vessel " 
is  used  in  the  Old  Testament  of  arms  (Gton.  xxvii  3),. 
of  garments  (Deut.  xxii.  5),  of  household  goods  (Gen. 
XXXI.  56).  In  the  New  Testament  its  range  of  meaning 
is  yet  wider,  as  in  Matt.  xii.  29 ;  Luke  viii.  16 ;  John  xix. 
29;  Rom.  ix.  22;  2  Cor.  iv.7.  Here  our  word"instru- 
ment"  or  "implement"  comes,  perhaps,  nearest  to  ite 
meaning.  The  persecutor  had  been  chosen  bv  the  Lord 
as  the   "tool"  with  which  He  would  work  out  '"'- 
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SauVs  Sight  reHarecL 


my  name  before  the  Gentiles,  and  Idngs, 
and  the  children  of  Israel :  (^^>  for  I  will 
shew  him  how  great  things  he  must 
suffer  for  my  name's  sake.  ^^^>  And 
Ananias  went  his  way,  and  entered  into 
the  house;  and  putting  his  hands  on 
him  said.  Brother  Saul,  the  Lord,  even 
Jesus,  that  appeared  unto  thee  in  the 


way  as  thou  earnest,  hath  sent  me,  that 
thou  mightest  receive  thy  sight,  and  be 
fiUed  with  the  Holy  Ghost.  OB)  And 
immediately  there  fell  from  his  eyes  as 
it  had  been  scales :  and  he  received 
sight  forthwith,  and  arose,  and  was  bap- 
tized. <^)  And  when  he  had  received 
meat,  he  was  strengthened.    Then  was 


gracious  will  for  him  and  for  the  Gentiles.  In  this 
sense  it  was  used  by  classical  writers  of  nsefnl  and 
troshr  slaves^  just  as  we  speak  of  one  man  being  the 
"**  tool "  of  another.  Possibly,  however,  the  words  may 
he  interpreted  as  contuning  the  germ  of  the  parable  of 
the  potter's  vessel  on  which  St.  Paul  dwells  in  'Bom. 
ix.  21 — 23,  and  implied  that  the  convert  was  not  only 
<ehosen,  bat  moulded,  for  his  f utnre  work.  The  word 
"  election,"  which  occurs  here  for  the  first  time  in  the 
New  Testament,  and  is  afterwards  so  prominent  in  the 
teaching  of  St.  Paul  (Bom.  ix.  11;  xi.  5,  7,  8;  1  These, 
i.  4),  affords  yet  another  instance  of  the  influence  exer- 
cised on  the  Apostle  by  the  thoughts  and  language  of 
the  instructor  tiirough  whom  alone  he  could  have  learnt 
what  is  here  recordcML 

To  bear  my  name  before  the  Gtontiles.— The 
mission  of  the  Apostle  was  thus  revealed  to  Ananias  in 
the  first  instance.  He  is  one  who  welcomes  that  ex- 
pansion of  the  kingdom  on  which  even  the  chief  of  the 
Apostles  would  have  entered,  but  for  the  voice  from 
heaven,  with  doubt  and  hesitation  (chap.  x.  13,  28).  He 
is  taught  to  see  in  the  man  of  whom  he  had  only  heard 
as  the  persecutor,  one  who  had  been  trained  and  chosen 
as  fitter  than  all  others  for  the  work  of  that  expansion. 

And  king^s. — ^The  words  find  their  fulfilment  in  the 
speech  before  Agrippa  (chap.  xxvi.  12) ;  possibly  in  one 
before  Nero  (2  Tim.  i.  16). 

(16)  For  I  will  shew  him  how  great  things  he 
must  soffor  •  .  .—The  words  are  spoken  as  by  One 
who  knows  **  what  is  in  man  "  (John  u.  25),  their  secret 
motives,  and  springy  of  action.  With  characters  of  a 
lower  typoi  the  prospect  of  what  they  will  have  to 
suffer  in  any  enterprise  tends  to  deter  them  from  em- 
barldng  on  it.  With  such  a  one  as  Saul  of  Tarsus, 
now  repenting  of  the  sufferings  he  had  inflicted  on 
others,  that  prospect  would  be  welcome  as  enabling  him, 
so  far  as  that  was  possible,  if  not  to  atone  for  the  past, 
at  least  to  manifest  fruits  worthy  of  his  repentance. 

(17)  Putting  his  hands  on  him  said.  Brother 
SauL — ^The  correspondence  of  the  act  with  the  vision 
spoken  of  in  verse  12,  would  be  the  first  step  in  the 
iaentification  of  the  visitor.  The  words  would  tend  to 
remove  all  doubt  and  misgiving.  The  man  who  came 
as  ihe  representative  of  the  aisciples  of  Jesus  wel- 
<»med  the  persecutor  as  a  "  brother."  It  may  be  noted 
that  he  uses  the  same  Hebrew  form  of  the  name  as 
St.  Paul  had  heard  in  the  heavenly  vision. 

That  thou  mightest  receive  thy  sight  •  .  .  .— 
Better,  regain  thy  eight.  The  narrative  clearly  implies 
that  here,  as  in  chap.  viii.  17,  the  being  "  filled  with 
the  Holy  Ghost "  was  connected  with  the  laying  on  of 
hands  as  a  condition,  and  it  is  so  far  a  proof  that  that 
gift  was  not  one  which  attached  exclusively  to  the 
Apostles.  It  was,  we  may  well  believe,  manifested  in 
this  instance  as  in  others,  by  the  ecstatic  utterance  of 
"the  tongues"  (comp.  chap.  xix.  6;  1  Cor.  xiv.  18), 
and  by  the  gift  of  prophetic  insight. 

(18)  There  fell  firom  his  eyes  as  it  had  been 
scales.— The  description  suggests  the  thought  that 


the  blindness  was  caused  by  an  incrustation,  caused  by 
acute  inflammation,  covering  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  or 
dodng  up  the  eye-lids,  anatogous  to  the  *'  whiteness,'' 
that  peeled  (or  BC(ded)  off  from  the  eyes  of  Tobit  (Tob.  xi 
13).  I^e  phenomena  are  mentioned  by  Hippocrates, 
and  the  care  with  which  St.  Luke  recoids  the  fact  in 
this  instance,  may  be  noted,  with  chaps.  ilL  7,  zxviiL  8, 
as  one  of  the  examples  of  the  technical  precision  of 
his  calling  as  a  physician. 

Arose,  and  was  baptised.— It  is  clear  that  both 
Saul  and  Ananias  lookea  on  this  as  the  indispensable 
condition  for  admission  into  the  visible  society  of  the 
kingdom  of  Gk)d.  No  visions  and  revelations  of  the 
Lora,  no  intensity  of  personal  conversion,  exempted 
him  from  it  For  him,  too,  that  was  the  '*  washing  of 
regeneration"  (Tit.  iii.  5),  the  moment  of  the  new 
birth,  of  being  buried  with  Christ  (Eom.  vi.  3,  4). 
It  may  be  inferred  almost  as  a  matter  of  certainty  that 
it  was  at  the  hands  of  Ananias  that  he  received  bap- 
tism.  The  baptism  would  probably  be  administered 
in  one  or  other  of  the  rivers  which  the  history  of 
Naaman  had  made  famous,  and  so  the  waters  of  '*  Aoana 
and  Pharpar,  rivers  of  Damaacus  ^  (2  Kings  v.  12),  were 
now  sanctified  no  lees  than  those  of  Jordan  for  the 
"  mystical  washing  away  of  sin." 

(19)  And  when  he  nad  received  meat.— Better, 
as  elsewhere, /ood.  The  three  days'  ^t  had  obviously 
brought  about  a  state  of  extreme  prostration.  In  St. 
PauFs  account  of  his  conversion  in  GaL  i  17,  he  states 
that  when  it  pleased  God  to  reveal  His  Son  in  him, 
immediately  he  "  conferred  not  with  flesh,  and  blood," 
but  went  into  Arabia  and  returned  again  to  Damascns. 
We  have,  it  is  obvious,  no  certain  daia  for  fixing  the 
time,  nor  the  extent  of  that  journey.  St.  Luke  does 
not  mention  it,  and  his  '*  stndghtway "  balances  the 
"  immediately"  of  St.  Paul's  aocoimt.  On  the  whole, 
it  seems  most  probable  that  it  was  the  first  step  taken 
by  him  after  he  had  regained  his  si^ht  and  been 
baptised.  Physically,  rest  and  sednsion  would  be 
necessary  during  the  period  of  convalescence  after  the 
great  crisis  of  his  conversion.  Spiritually,  that  solitude 
was  needed,  we  may  believe,  to  prepare  him  for  the 
continuous  labour  of  the  three  years  that  followed.  I 
plaoe  the  journey  to  Arabia  accordingly,  with  hardly 
any  hesitation,  after  the  **  certain  days  of  fellowship 
with  the  disciples,  and  his  reception  at  their  solemn  meet- 
ing to  break  bread  in  the  Supper  of  the  Lord,  and  before 
the  "  preaching  Christ "  in  tne  synagogfues.  How  far  the 
journey  extended  we  cannot  say.  "  Arabia  "  was  used 
somewnat  vaguely  as  a  geographical  term;  but  the 
fact  that  Damascns  was  at  this  time  occupied  by  the 
troops  of  Aretas,  the  king  of  Arabia  Petrsoa,  makes  it 
probable  that  he  went  to  that  region.    In  St.  Paulas 

Sronomastic  reference  to  Hagar  as  a  synonym  for 
ount  Sinai  in  Arabia  (Hagar  and  Sinai  both  adimtting 
of  an  etymology  which  gives  "  rock  "  as  the  meaning  ot 
each),  we  may,  perhaps,  trace  a  local  knowledge  guned 
during  this  journey,  and  draw  the  inference  that  he 
had  sought  communion  with  CKxl  where  Moaea  and 
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Saul  PrecLcfdng  at  Damascus, 


THE  ACTS,  IX. 


Plot  against  SauTs  Lifs, 


Saul  certain  days  with  the  disciples 
which  were  at  Damascus.  (*^^  And 
straightway  he  preached  Christ  in  the 
synagogues,  that  he  is  the  Son  of  Grod. 
><2i)  But  all  that  heard  him  were  amazed, 
:and  said ;  Is  not  this  he  that  destroyed 
them  which  called  on  this  name  in 
Jerusalem,  and  came  hither  for  that 
^tent,  that  he  might  bring  them  bound 
onto  the  chief  priests?     <^>  But  Saul 


A.D.8r. 


ftSOor.  luai 


increased  the  more  in  strength,  and 
confounded  the  Jews  which  dwelt  at 
Damascus,  proving  that  this  is  very 
Christ. 

(28)  And  afber  that  many  days  were 
fuLBOUed,  the  Jews  took  counsel  to  kill 
him:  (^^  but  their  laying  await  was 
known  of  Saul.*  And  they  watched  the 
gates  day  and  night  to  kill  him. 
§5)  Then   the    disciples   took   him   by 


mijah  had  f onnd  it,  on  the  heights  of  Sinai  and  Horeb. 
•(Comp.  GaL  iy.  25.)  He  learnt,  it  may  be,  the  tme 
meaning  and  pnrpoee  of  the  Law,  as  arousing  the  fear 
«f  jnd^ent,  amid  the  terrors  of  the  very  rocks  from 
which  that  Law  had  first  been  proclaimed  to  Israel. 

(20)  And  straightway  he  preached  Christ  in 
the  synagogues.— The  "  straightway  "  as  interpreted 
by  the  inference  drawn  in  the  previons  Note,  mnst  be 
taken  to  refer  to  the  Apostle's  first  pnblic  appearance 
in  the  synagogues  of  Damascus  after  his  return  from 
Arabia.  The  tense  of  the  Terb  implies  that  the  work 
was  continued  for  some  length  of  time.  What  he  had 
to  proclaim  was,  first,  that  the  Christ  was  actually 
And  verily  the  Son  of  Grod  no  less  than  the  Son  of 
David;  and,  secondly,  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  had 
been  shown  to  be  the  Christ.  The  better  MSS.>  how- 
ever, give  the  reading,  TDTtac\ed  Jesus.  The  line  of 
leasomng  we  may  assume  to  have  been  identical 
with  that  of  chap.  xiiL  16—41.  It  is  not  without 
interest  to  remember  here  also  that  the  Samaritans  had 
ft  synagogue  of  their  own  at  Damascus,  and  that  he 
may  thus  have  preached  to  them,  so  following  in  the 
footprints  of  Pnilip  and  taking  his  first  step  in  the 
^ereat  work  of  breakmg  down  the  barriers  that  divided 
^orael  from  the  world. 

(9)  That  destroyed  them  whioh  oalled  on  this 
name.— Better,  trnde  havock  of  them.  It  is  notice- 
Able  that  St.  Paul  uses  the  same  verb  as  descriptive  of 
bis  own  conduct  in  GaL  i.  13,  where  the  English  version 
lias  "  wasted."  On  "  them  which  called  on  this  name," 
jsee  Note  on  verse  16. 

And  came  hither.— More  accurately,  Jiad  come 
JiUher,  as  implying  that  the  purpose  of  his  coming  had 
Jbeen  abandoned. 

(22)  But  Saul  increased  the  more  in  strength. 
— ^The  tense  implies  a  continuous  growth  in  power, 
•obviously  in  the  spiritual  power  wtach  enabled  the 
Apostle  to  carry  on  his  work.  A  comparison  of  dates 
suggests  the  connection  of  this  growth  with  the  special 
vision  of  2  Cor.  xii.  8,  when  in  answer  to  his  prayer  that 
ihe  infirmii^  which  he  describes  as  "a  thorn  in  his 
flesh,  the  minister  of  Satan  to  buffet  him,"  he  received 
the  comforting  assurance  from  the  Lord  whom  he 
served — "Mv  strength  is  made  perfect  in  weakness." 
It  is  not  without  interest  that  in  after  years  St.  Paul 
once  and  again  uses  the  same  verb  of  himself — "  I  can 
•do  all  things  in  Christ  that  strenathened  me "  (Phil, 
iv.  13).  It  was  Christ  who  "  enabled  him,"  or,  made 
him  strong,  for  his  ministry  (1  Tim,  i  12);  who 
^* strengthened  him"  in  the  closing  trials  of  his  life 
(2  Tim.  iv.  17).  By  some  commentators  the  words  are 
4ronnected  with  the  journey  to  Arabia  as  following  on 
bis  first  appearance  as  a  preacher  in  the  synagogues; 
but  see  Note  on  the  previous  verse. 

(23)  After  that  many  days  were  ftilfllled.— 
l^e  learn  from  the  more  definite  statement  in  GaL  i.  18 
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that  these  few  words  cover  a  period  of  otherwise  un- 
recorded work,  extending  over  a  period  of  three  years. 
That  period  must  have  witnessed  the  growth  of  a 
Christian  society  at  Damascus,  with  an  order  of  dis- 
cipline and  worship  based  on  the  outlines  of  that  at 
Jerusalem.  It  follows,  however,  from  the  subsequent 
history  that,  as  yet.  Gentile  converto  were  not  admitted 
te  the  Church  as  such.  The  special  mission  te  them 
came  later  on  (comp.  chap.  zxii.  21),  and  it  was  natural 
that  one,  with  the  intense  affection  for  his  brethren 
according  te  the  flesh  which  characterised  St.  Paul 
(Bom.  X.  1),  should,  till  that  mission  came,  have  given 
himself  mainly,  or  even  exclusively,  te  the  work  of 
labouring  for  tneir  conversion.  It  is  probable,  however, 
from  the  bitter  antagonism  of  the  Jews,  that  his  teach- 
ing had  already  pointed  te  the  breaking  down  of  "  the 
middle  wall  of  partition  "  (Eph.  ii  14),  and  the  passing 
away  of  all  on  which  they  nad  prided  themselves  as 
being  their  exclusive  privileges.  From  the  first  it 
might  almost  seem  as  if  Stephen  had  risen  from  the 
dead,  uid  was  Kving  again  in  the  spirit  and  power  of 
his  persecutor. 

(24)  They  watched  the  gates  day  and  night 
to  kill  mm. — A  somewhat  fuller  account  of  this 
episode  in  the  Apostle*s  life  is  given  by  him  in  2  Cor. 
XI.  32.  There  we  read  that  the  governor — literally, 
ethnarch—oi  the  city,  under  Aretas,  King  of  Arabia 
Petrsaa,  with  Petra  as  his  capital,  the  father  of  the  wife 
whom  Herod  Antipas  divorced,  in  order  that  he  might 
marry  Herodias,  took  an  active  part  in  the  plot  against 
Paul.  On  the  manner  in  which  Aretas  nad  gained 
possession  of  a  city  which  was  properly  attached  to 
the  Roman  province  of  Syria,  see  JN'ote  on  verse  2.  It 
is  noticeable  that  there  are  coins  of  Damascus  bearing 
the  names  of  Augustus  and  Hberius,  and  again  of 
Nero  and  his  successors,  but  none  of  those  of  Caligula 
and  Claudius,  who  succeeded  Tiberius.  Caligula,  on 
his  accession,  reversed  the  policy^  of  Tiberius,  who  had 
been  a  friend  and  supporter  of  Antipas  against  Aretas, 
and  it  is  probable  that,  as  in  other  instances,  he  created 
a  new  principality,  or  ethnarchy,  in  favour  of  Aretas, 
to  whose  predecessors  Damascus  had  belonged  (Jos. 
Ant,,  xiii.  15,  §  2).  The  ethnarch  apparently  wished  to 
court  the  favour  of  the  large  Jewish  population,  and, 
looking  on  St.  Paul  as  a  disturber  of  the  public  peace, 
took  measures  for  his  arrest  and  condemnation,  ^oops 
were  stationed  at  each  gate  of  the  city  in  order  to  pre- 
vent his  escape. 

(25)  iiet  hun  down  by  the  wall  in  a  basket.— 
The  basket  is  the  spuris  of  Matt.  xv.  37,  where  see 
Note.  In  2  Cor.  xi.  33  St.  Paul  describes  it  by  another 
word  (sargane),  which  gives  the  idea  of  a  wicker  or  rope- 
work  hamper.  It  seems  to  follow,  from  the  tone  in 
which  the  Apostle  there  speaks  of  this  adventure,  that 
it  had  been  made  matter  of  ridicule.  It  is  connected 
in  his  thoughts  vdth  the  *<  infirmities "  (probably  with 


S^mTs  Arrival  at  Jertiaalem. 


THE  ACTS,  IX, 


SaiiTs  Escape  to  Cceaarea^ 


BigM,  and  let  him  down  by  the  wall  in 
abasket.  (^^  And  when  Saul  was  come 
to  Jemsalem,  he  assayed  to  join  himself 
to  the  disciples:  but  they  were  all 
afraid  of  him,  and  believed  not  that  he 
WBA  a  disciple.  <^)  But  Barnabas  took 
him,  and  brought  hrni  to  the  apostles, 
and  declared  unto  ^hem  how  he  had 
seen  the  Lord  in  the  way,  and  that  he 
had  spoken  to  him,  and  how  he  had 
preached  boldly  at   Damascus   in  the 


name  of  Jesus.  <^>  And  he  was  with 
them  coming  in  and  going  out  at 
Jerusalem.  <^^  And  he  spake  boldly 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and 
disputed  against  the  Grecians:  but  they 
went  about  to  slay  him.  (*>  Which 
when  the  brethren  knew,  they  broughir 
him  down  to  Csesarea,  and  sent  hint 
forth  to  Tarsus.  ^^^  Then  had  the 
churches  rest  throughout  all  Juds^  and 
Gralilee  and  Samaria,  and  were  edified ; 


his  smalliieBS  of  siatnie)  of  which  he  was  content  to 
boast.  The  escape  was  effected,  like  that  of  the  spies 
from  the  house  of  Bahab  (Josh.  ii.  15)  and  of  David 
from  his  own  house  (1  Sam.  zix.  11),  through  an  opening 
or  "  window  "  in  the  town  wall.  Such  a  window  is  stiU 
shown  in  the  wall  of  Damascus  as  the  traditional  scene 
of  the  escape. 

(26)  And  when  Saul  was  oome  to  Jerusalem.— 
His  jonmey  probably  took  him,  as  before,  thronffh 
Samaria  (see  Note  on  verse  3),  and  so  laid  the  fonnoa- 
tion  of  Ihe  interest  in  the  Samaritan  Church,  which 
shows  itself  later  on  in  the  history  in  chap.  xv.  3,  when 
he  and  Barnabas  journeyed  "through  r^hoenice  and 
Samaria." 

He  assayed  to  join  himself  to  the  disciples.— 
The  reader  may  note  the  use  of  the  word  "  assay," 
which  has  since  been  confined  to  a  purely  technical 
meaning,  in  the  wider  sense  of  trying  or  attempting. 
The  verb  for  "  join  *'  is  that  which  is  always  used  of 
close  and  intimate  feUowship.  such  as  that  of  husband 
and  wife,  of  brothers,  and  of  mends.  (Comp.  chap.  x.  28 ; 
Matt.  xix.  5 ;  Luke  xv.  15 ;  1  Cor.  vi.  16.)  He  was  seek- 
ing, in  the  langu^^  of  a  later  time,  full  communion  with 
the  disciples.  "&  was  not  strange  that  his  motives 
should  be  at  first  suspected.  Might  he  not  be  coming 
to  "spy  out"  their  weak  places,  and  in  time  appear 
again  as  a  persecutor  P     Tne  difficulty  which  at  first 

5 resents  itself  in  understanding  how  the  Church  at 
erusaiem  could  haye  remained  ignorant  of  what  Saul 
had  done  at  Damascus  as  a  pr^tcher  of  the  faith,  is 
adequately  explained  by  the  politicfd  incidents  to  which 
attention  has  been  already  drawn.  The  occupation  of 
the  city  by  Aretas,  and  his  enmity  agunst  the  Herodian 
house,  may  well  have  stopped  the  usual  intercourse 
between  it  and  Jerusalem,  then  under  the  rule  of 
Agrinpa,  and  so  the  reports  that  reached  the  Apostles 
would  come  in  uncertam  and  fluctuating  forms,  which 
were  not  sufficient  to  lead  the  disciples  to  trust  in  the 
conversion  of  the  persecutor. 

(27)  But  Barnabas  took  him.— What,  we  ask, 
made  Barnabas  more  ready  than  others,  not  only  to 
receive  the  convert  himself,  but  to  vouch  for  his 
sincerity  P  The  answer  is  found  in  the  inference  that 
the  Levite  of  Cyprus  and  the  tent-maker  had  been 
friends  in  earlier  vears.  The  culture  of  which  Tarsus 
was  the  seat,  would  naturally  attract  a  student  from  the 
neighbouring  island,  and  the  eagerness  of  Bamalas  to 
secure  Saul's  co-operation  at  a  later  stage  of  his  work 
(chap.  xi.  25)  may  fairly  be  looked  on  as  furnishing  a 
confirmation  of  the  view  now  suggested.  He  knew 
enoueh  of  his  friend  to  believe  every  syllable  of  what 
he  told  him  as  to  the  incidents  of  his  conversion. 

Brought  him  to  the  apostles.— In  the  more 
definite  account  in  Gal.  i.  18, 19,  we  find  that  his  primary 
purpose  was   to  exchange   thoughts  (iarofniaai  =  to 
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inquire,  the  word  from  which  we  get  our  "  history ") 
with  Peter,  and  that  the  onl^r  other  leading  teacher  that 
he  saw  (we  need  not  now  mquire  whether  he  speaks 
of  him  as  an  Apostle  or  not)  was  "  James,  the  Lord's 
brother."  It  may,  perhaps,  be  inferred  from  this, 
either  (1)  that  the  other  Apostles  were  absent  from 
Jerusalem  at  the  time,  or  (2)  that  the  new  convert  did 
not  attend  any  public  meeting  of  the  Church. 

(88)  Coming  in  and  going  out.  —  The  words, 
like  the  kindred  phrase  in  chap.  L  21,  are  used  t<> 
imply  a  certain  undefined  frequency  of  intercourse. 
From  Gral  L  18  we  leam  that  the  whole  duration  of 
the  visit  was  not  more  than  fifteen  days. 

W  Disputed  against  the  Grecians.— It  will  be 
remembered  that  it  was  as  the  leader  of  the  Hellenistic 
Jews  of  the  synagogue  named  in  chap.  vi.  9  that  Saul 
had  first  appeared  in  the  history  of  the  Church.  Now, 
it  would  seem,  he  sought  to  undo  the  evil  that  he  had 
then  wrought,  by  preaching  to  them  the  faith  which  he 
had  then  opposed,  and  presenting,  we  may  well  believe, 
the  very  aspects  of  the  truth  that  had  been  most  pro* 
minent  in  Stephen's  teaching,  and  which,  thereibie, 
now,  as  then,  roused  them  to  a  passionate  freni^. 
Twice,  within  a  few  weeks,  the  Apostle's  life  was  id 
danger. 

(SO)  They  brought  him  down  to  Cflssarea.— 
The  fact  that  the  brethren  at  Jerusalem  took  these 
measures  for  the  Apostle's  safeiy  may  be  noted  as  a 
proof  of  their  friendship.  At  Csssarea  he  would  pro- 
bably, as  afterwards  in  chap,  xxi  8,  find  Philip,  and 
the  friend  and  the  accuser  of  the  proto-martyr  met 
face  to  face  as  brethren.  In  returning  to  his  home  at 
Tarsus,  from  which  he  had  been  absent  at  the  least  for 
four  vears,  and  possibly  for  a  much  longer  period,  it 
would  be  natural  for  mm  to  resume  his  old  emplov- 
ment  as  a  tent-maker.  (See  Note  on  chap.  xviu.  3.) 
Thence,  as  from  a  centre,  he  did  his  work  as  an 
Evangelist  in  the  regions  of  Cilicia  (Gral.  L  21),  where, 
in  chap.  xv.  41,  we  find  churches  already  organised, 
which  nad  not  been  founded  in  what  we  call  the  first 
mission  journey  of  Paul  and  Barnabas,  and  must  there- 
fore have  been  planted  by  the  former  at  an  earlier 
period.  Here,  for  the  present,  we  lose  sight  of  him. 
It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  CsBsarea  here  spoken  of 
is  that  on  the  sea-coast.  CsBsarea  Philippi  is  always 
distinguished  by  its  special  epithet. 

(31)  Then  had  the  ohurohes  rest.— The 'better 
MSS.  have  "  the  Church  "  in  the  singular.  The  tran- 
quility described  may  have  been  due,  partly  to  the 
absence  of  any  leadios  men  among  the  opponents  of 
the  new  society ;  partly,  perhaps,  to  public  excitement 
being  diverted  to  tne  insane  attempt  of  Caligula  to  set 
up  ms  statue  in  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem — an  attempt 
from  which  he  was  only  dissuaded  by  the  earnest 
entreaties  of  Herod  Agrippa,  whom  he  had  raised  to  the 


The  Churches  mtdtiplied. 


THE  ACTS,  IX. 


Peter  at  Lyddok, 


:and  walking  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord, 
imd  in  the  comfort  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
-were  multiplied. 

m  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  Peter 
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passed  throughout  all  ^uariere^  he  came 
down  also  to  the  saints  which  dwelt 
at  Ljdda.  <^)  And  there  he  found  a 
certain  man  named  ^neas,  which  had 


dignity  of  King  of  Judsoa,  but  who  happened  at  the 
time  to  be  at  Some,  and  of  Petronins,  the  Pr€B«e«  of 
Syria.  The  latter  was  influenced  by  fln^eat  showers  of 
nun  falling  from  a  dear  sky,  after  a  long  droofrht,  in 
jmswer  to  the  prayers  of  Israel  (Jos.  ArX,  zviiL  8,  §  6). 
finch  prayers,  made  at  a  crisis  in  which  belieying  and 
nnbelieTing  Jews  felt  an  equal  interest,  may,  prooably, 
haye  snggested  St.  James's  allusion  to  the  old  historical 
parallel  d  EHjah  (Jas.  y.  17). 

Throughout  all  Judea  and  GhUilee  and 
Samaria.— Brief  as  the  notice  is,  it  is  eyery  way 
significant.  It  is  the  first  intimaiion  since  the  opening 
<n  the  apostolio  histoir  of  the  enstence,  not  of  disd^es 
4mly,  sneh  as  had  gatnered  round  our  Lord  during  Mis 
personal  ministry,  but  of  oraanieed  religiouB  eom- 
fnunUieSt  in  the  towns  and  yiUages  of  QaUlee.  We 
may  think  of  such  churches  as  formed  in  Capernaum 
ana  l^berias,  in  Choraadn  and  the  two  Bethsaidas, 
perhaps  eyen  in  Ifazareth.  The  history  is  silent  as 
to  the  agency  by  which  these  churches  had  been 
founded;  but  lookin|^  to  the  dose  relations  between 
St.  Luke  and  Si  Philip,  and  to  the  probability  that 
^  latter  made  CsBsarea  his  head-quarters  for  the 
work  of  an  Eyangelist,  we  may  legitimately  think  of 
him  ae  haying  worked  there  as  ne  had  worked  in 
Samaria.  It  is  not  improbable,  howeyer,  that  here 
Also,  as  in  that  region,  he  may  haye  been  followed, 
nfter  he  had  done  his  work  as  an  Eyanffdist,  by 
the  Apostles  to  whom  it  belonged  to  confirm  and 
4>rgani8el  (See  Note  on  chap.  yiii.  14.)  The  mention 
of  Samaria  in  like  manner  mdicates  the  extent  and 
permanence  of  the  result  of  Philip's  work  there,  fol- 
lowed np  as  it  had  been  by  the  preaching  of  Peter  and 
John. 

Were  edifled;  and  walldng  .  •  •  .—The  more 
iMcurate  construction  of  the  sentence  giyes,  The 
Church  ....  htid  peace,  being  edified  and  waUc' 
ing  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  was  mtdtiplied  by 
the  counsel  of  the  Holy  Ohost,  The  passage  is  notice- 
Jible  for  the  appearance  of  the  word  "edified,"  or  "built 
up,"  in  the  sense  in  which  St.  Panl  had  used  it  (1  Cor. 
yiiL  1 ;  xiy.  4),  as  describing  orderly  and  continuous 
ffrowth,  the  superstructure  raised  wisely  upon  the  right 
lonndation. 

Walking  in  the  fbar  of  the  Lord.— The  phrase, 
'BO  oonimoii  in  the  Old  Testament,  is  oomparatiyely  rare 
in  the  New,  being  used  only  by  St.  Luke  here,  and  in 
2  Cor.  y.  11,  where  it  is  wrongly  translated  "  the  terror 
•of  the  Lord."  What  it  descnoes,  as  interpreted  by  its 
Old  Testament  use  (Job  zxyiii.  28 ;  Ps.  cxi.  10 ;  Aoy. 
i.  7,  et  al.),  is  the  temper  of  reyerential  awe;  the 
scrupulous  obedience  to  the  commandments  of  God, 
which  had  been  described  of  old  as  "the  beginning" 
of  wisdom. 

The  comfort  of  the  Holy  Ghost.— It  was 
natural  that  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  who  had  been  pro- 
mised as  the  Paraclete,  or  Aayocate  (see  Excursus  O 
4m  the  Qoenel  of  St.  John),  should  be  described  by 
the  kindred  word  of  paro/desis,  and  equally  natural 
that  this  eonnection  should  re-appear  in  the  two 
English  words  of  "  comfort "  and  "  Comforter."  "  Com- 
fort" is,  howeyer,  somewhat  too  narrow;  the  Greek 
word  including  (see  Note  on  chap.  iy.  36)  counsel  and 
^exhortation,   so  as  to  be  yery  nearly  equiyalent   to 
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"prophecy."  What  is  meant  here  b  that  the  woida 
01  counsel  which  came  from  the  Holy  Ghost,  speaking 
through  the  prophets  of  the  Church,  were,  then  as 
always,  far  more  than  signs  and  wonders,  or  human 
skill  of  speech,  the  chief  agents  in  its  ezpanuon. 

(32)  As  Peter  passed  throughout  all  quarters. 
— ^The  plan  of  the  writer,  arranging  his  materials,  leads' 
him  from  this  point  of  chap.  xii.  18  to  dwell  entirely  on 
the  personal  work  of  Peter.  So  far  this  section  of  the 
booK  may  be  described  as  the  Acts  of  Peter.  On  the 
other  himd,  it  b  obrious  that  he  onl;|r  giyes  those  acts 
as  part  of  his  general  phm,  not  carmg  to  follow  the 
Apostle's  course,  as  in  a  oiography,  but  confining  him- 
self to  tracing  the  steps  by  wnicn  he  had  been  leoto  the 
part  he  pbyed  in  the  great  work  of  the  oonyersion  of  the 
Gentiles.  The  "  all  quarters  "  may  well  have  included 
Gkdilee. 

He  oame  down  also  to  the  saints  which 
dwelt  at  Lydda.— On  the  term  "  saints  "  see  Note 
on  yerse  13.  Lydda,  the  Lud  of  the  Old  Testament 
(1  Chron.  yiii.  12;  Ezra  ii  83;  Neh.  yil  87;  xi.  35), 
was  a  towji  in  itie  rich  plain  of  Sharon,  one  day*s 
journey  from  Jerusalem,  founded  ori^pnally  hy  settlers 
from  tne  tribe  of  Bemamin,  and  retaining  to  the  present 
day  its  old  name  as  Ludd.  It  is  mentioned  by  Josephus 
(Wars,  iii.  3,  §  5)  as  transferred  by  Demetrius  Soter,  at 
the  request  of  Judas  Maccabeus,  to  the  estate  of  the 
Temple  at  Jerusalem  (1  Hacc  x.  30,  38;  xi.  34). 
Under  the  grasping  rule  of  Cassius,  the  inhabitants 
were  sold  as  shines  (Jos.  Ant,  xiy.  11,  §  2).  It  had, 
howeyer,  recoyered  its  former  prosperity,  and  appears 
at  this  time  to  haye  been  the  seat  of  a  flourishing 
Christian  community.  In  the  wars  that  preceded  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  it  was  partially  burned  by 
Cestius  Gallus  a.d.  66  (Jos.  Wars,  iL  19,  §  1),  all  bat 
fifty  of  the  inhabitants  haying  gone  up  to  the  Feast 
of  Tabernacles  at  Jerusalem,  and  was  again  occupied 
by  Vespasian  ▲.n.  68  (Jos.  Wars,  u.  8,  §1).  When  it 
was  rebuilt,  probably  under  Hadrian,  'vmen  Jerusalem 
receiyed  the  new  name  of  JEllia  Capitolina^  it  also  was 
renamed  as  Diospolis  (—  dty  of  ^us),  and  as  such 
was  the  seat  of  one  of  the  chief  bishopries  of  the 
Syrian  Church.  It  was,  at  the  time  when  Peter  came 
to  it,  the  seat  of  a  Rabbinic  school,  scarcely  inferior  to 
that  of  Jabneh,  and  retained  its  fame  after  the  scribes 
of  the  latter  city  had  mi^nrated  to  Tiberias.  GamaHel, 
son  of  the  great  Rabbi  wno  was  St.  Paul's  master,  and 
himself  honoured  with  the  title  of  Rabban,  presided 
oyer  it,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  great  Taiphon 
(lipfhtfoot,  Cent,  Chorogr.  c.  xyi).  The  question 
which  we  naturally  ask,  who  had  planted  the  faith 
of  Christ  there,  carries  us  once  more  on  the  track 
of  Philip  the  Eyangelist.  Lying  as  it  did  on  the 
road  from  Azotus  to  Csesarea,  it  would  lie  in  his 
way  on  the  journey  recorded  in  chap.  yiii.  40,  as  he 
passed  "  through  all  i^e  cities ; "  and  we  may  belieye, 
without  much  risk  of  error,  that  here  also  he  was  St. 
Luke's  informant  as  to  what  had  passed  in  the  Church 
with  which  he  was  so  closely  connected. 

A  certain  man  named  iESneas.— The  Greek 
name  (we  note  the  shortened  yowel  JBngas  of  the  later 
form  of  the  word),  perhaps,  implies  that  he  belonged  to 
the  Hellenistic  section  of  the  Church.  Had  the  fame 
of  Yiigil's  poem  made  the  name  of  the  Trojan  hero 


Healing  of  ^Eneaa. 


THE  ACTS,  IX. 


Peter  <U  JappcB^ 


kept  his  bed  eight  years,  and  was  sick 
of  the  palsy.  <^)  And  Peter  said  unto 
him,  ^neaSy  Jesus  Christ  maketh  thee 
whole :  arise,  and  make  thy  bed.  And 
he  arose  immediately.  ^^^  And  all  that 
dwelt  at  Lydda  and  Saron  saw  him,  and 
turned  to  the  Lord. 

(36)  Now  there  was  at  Joppa  a  certain 
disciple  named  Tabitha,  which  by  inter- 
pretation is  called  Dorcas :  this  woman 
was  fuU  of  good  works  and  ahnsdeeds 
which  she  did.  ^^>  And  it  came  to  pass 
in  those  days,  that  she  was  sick,  and 
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died :  whom  when  they  had  washed,  they 
laid  her  in  an  upper  chamber.  <^)  And 
forasmuch  as  Lydda  was  nigh  to  Joppa,. 
and  the  disciples  had  heard  that  Peter 
was  there,  they  sent  unto  him  two  men, 
desiring  him  that  he  would  not  delay' 
to  come  to  them.  (®)  Then  Peter 
arose  and  went  with  them.  Wheu 
he  was  come,  they  brought  him 
into  the  upper  chamber :  and  aU 
the  widows  stood  by  him  weeping,  and 
shewing  the  coats  and  garments  which 
Dorcas  made,  while  she  was  with  them.- 


known  even  in  the  plains  of  Palestine?  In  the  care 
with  which  St.  Lnke  records  the  drcnmstances  of  the 
case,  the  eight  years  of  bedridden  paralysis,  we  note  a 
trace  of  professional  exactness,  as  in  chaps,  iii.'  7 ;  ix. 
18 ;  zzviii.  8.  The  word  of  "  bed,"  used  commonly  of 
the  couches  of  the  lower  class  (see  Note  on  Matt.  ii.  4), 
suff^ests  the  thought  that  poyerty  also  was  added 
to  his  sufferings. 

(S4)  Jesus  Christ  maketh  thee  whole.— Better, 
Jesus  the  Christ  We  note  the  same  anzietr  to  dis- 
claim any  personal  power  or  holiness  as  the  cause 
that  wrought  the  supernatural  healing  as  in  chaps. 
iiL  12;  iv.  9,  10.  In  the  assonance  of  the  Greek 
words  (lesus  iatai  se)  we  may,  perhaps,  trace  a  desire 
to  impress  the  thought  that  the  very  name  of  Jesus 
testified  that  He  was  the  great  Healer.  Such  a 
paronomasia  has  its  parallel  in  the  later  play  upon 
Chrisiiani  and  Chrestiani  "  the  good  or  gracious 
people  (Tertull.  Apol,  c.  3),  perhaps  also  in  St.  Peter's 
own  language  that  the  Lorn  is  not  Christos  only,  but 
Chrestos  =  gracious  (1  Pet.  ii.  3).  The  command  seems 
to  imply  a  reminiscence  of  the  maimer  in  which  our 
Lord  had  wrought  His  work  of  healing  in  like  cases 
(Matt.  ix.  6 ;  John  y.  8). 

Make  thy  bed. — More  accurately,  make,  or,  arrange 
for  thyself.  He  was  to  do  at  once  for  himself  what 
for  80  many  years  others  had  done  for  him. 

(35)  AU  that  dwelt  at  Lydda  and  Saron.— 
The  latter  name  indicates  a  district  rather  than  a  town. 
The  presence  of  the  article  with  it,  and  its  absence  from 
Lydda,  indicates  that  men  spoke  of  *'  the  Saron  " — the 
Duun — the  woodlands  (so  it  is  rendered  by  the  LXX. : 
IChron.  v.  16;  xxvii.  29;  Cant.  ii.  1;  Isa.  xxxv.  2)— 
as  we  speak  of  "  the  weald."  It  lay  between  the  central 
mountains  of  Palestine  and  the  Mediterranean,  and 
was  proverbial  for  its  beauty  and  fertility  (Isa.  xxxiii. 
9;  Ixr.  10). 

(86)  There  was  at  Joppa  .  .  .  .—The  Hebrew 
form  of  the  name,  Japho  (pronounced  Yapho),  appears 
hi  Josh.  xix.  46,  but  the  English  version  more  commonly 
gives  the  better-known  Joppa,  as  in  2  Chron.  ii.  16 ; 
£krtk  iii  7 ;  Jonah  i.  3).  It  was  famous  in  Greek  legends 
as  the  spot  where  Andromeda  had  been  bound  when 
she  was  delivered  by  Perseus  (Strabo,  xvl,  p.  759; 
Jos.  Wars,  i.  6,  §  2).  The  town  stood  on  a  hill  so 
hi^h  that  it  was  said  (though  this  is  not  in  conformity 
with  the  fact)  that  Jerusalem  could  be  seen  from  its 
summit.  It  was  the  nearest  port  to  that  city,  and 
though  the  harbour  was  difficult  and  dangerous  of 
access,  was  used  for  the  timber  that,  first  under 
Solomon,  and  afterwards  under  Zerubbabel,  was 
brought  from  Lebanon  for  the  construction  of  the 
Temple  (1  Kings  v.  9 ;  2  Chron.  ii.  16 ;  Ezra  iii  7). 


In  the  history  of  Jonah  it  appears  as  a  port  fron^ 
which  ships  sail  to  Tarshish  and  Spain  (Jonah  i.  3), 
Under  the  Maccabean  rulers  the  harbour  and  fortifica- 
tions were  restored  (1  Mace.  iv.  5,  34).  By  Augustus- 
it  was  g^ven  to  Herod  the  Great,  and  afterwards  to* 
Archelans  (Jos.  Ant,  xv.  7,  §  3 ;  xviL  11,  §  4),  and  od 
his  deposition,  became  part  of  the  Roman  province  o£ 
Syria.  It  was  at  this  time  and  later  on  notorious  as  a 
nest  of  pirates.  Here  also  we  may,  as  in  the  case  of 
Lydda  (see  Note  on  verse  32),  see  the  work  of  Philip* 
as  the  probable  founder  of  the  Church. 

Tabitha,  which  by  interpretatdoii  is  oalled 
Dorcas. — Both  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  names  mean 
Antelope  or  Oazelle,  The  fact  that  she  bore  both 
implies  some  points  of  connection  both  with  thet 
Hebrew  and  Hellenistic  sections  of  the  C^iurch.  The 
Greek  form  occurs,  in  the  curious  combination  of  Juno> 
Dorcas,  on  one  of  the  inscriptions  in  the  Columbarium 
of  Livia,  now  in  the  Gapitoline  Museum  at  Bome,  as- 
belonging  to  an  Oma;trtx  of  the  Empress.  Was  the 
discipe  of  Joppa  in  any  wav  connected  with  the  slave, 
whose  very  function  implied  skiU  in  needlework  P  It, 
as  is  probable,  the  Church  at  Joppa  owed  its  founda- 
tion to  Philip  (see  Note  on  chap.  viii.  40),  we  may  trace 
in  the  position  which  she  occupied,  in  relation  to  iJie 
*' widows"  of  the  Church,  something  of  the  same  pru- 
dential wisdom  as  had  been  shown  in  the. appointment 
of  the  Seven,  of  whom  he  had  been  one. 

Full  of  good  works.— The  form  of  the  expression 
may  be  noticed  as  characteristic  of  St.  Luke,  and  hia 
favourite  formula  for  conveying  the  thought  of  a 
quality  being  possessed  in  the  nignest  degree  possible. 
So  we  have  "full  of  lepro^"  in  Luke  v.  12,  "fuU  of 
grace"  and  *'fuU  of  faith '^  in  Acts  vi.  5,  a  (Comp. 
also  chaps,  xiii.  10 ;  xix.  28.) 

(37)  They  laid  her  in  an  upper  ohamber. — 
This  implies  some  little  delay  in  tiie  usual  rapidity  of 
Eastern  funerals.  As  Lydda  was  only  nine  mile» 
from  Joppa,  the  report  of  .ZElneas's  recovery  might 
well  have  travelled  from  the  one  citv  to  the  other,  and 
led  to  the  hope  that  the  power  wnich  St.  Peter  had 
thus  put  forth  might  extend  even  to  the  farther  work 
of  raising  from  the  dead. 

(38)  Desiring  him  that  he  would  not  delay.— 
The  better  MSS.  give  the  message  somewhat  mon^ 
dramatically,  "  Delay  not,"  and  "  Se  not  reluctant  ta 
come."  It  was,  of  course,  necessary  that  he  should 
come  at  once,  as  interment  would  have  come,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  on  the  following  day. 

(39)  All  the  widows  stood  oy  him  weeping.— 
We  have  apparently  the  same  organisation  of  charity 
as  that  which  prevailed  in  the  Church  at  Jerusalem. 
The  "  widows  '^  of  the  Church  were  the  object  of  a 
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TcibUha  restored  to  Life, 


THE  ACTS,  X. 


Cornelius  of  Ccesarect, 


<*»  But  Peter  put  them  all  forth,  and 
kneeled  down,  and  prayed ;  and  turning 
Um  to  the  body  said,  Tabitha,  arise. 
And  she  opened  her  eyes:  and  when 
she  saw  Peter,  she  sat  up.  (^>  And  he 
gaye  her  hia  hand,  and  liffced  her  up, 
and  when  he  had  called  the  saints  and 
widows,  presented  her  alive.  ^^^  And  it 
was  known  throughout  all  Joppa  ;  and 
many  belieyed  in  the  Lord.     <*^)  And 
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it  came  to  pass,  that  he  tarried  many 
days  in  Joppa  with  one  Simon  a 
tanner. 

CHAPITER  X.  —  H)  There  was  a 
certain  man  in  Caesarea  called  Cor- 
nelius, a  centurion  of  the  band  called 
the  Italian  band,  (^)  a  devout  many  and 
one  that  feared  God  with  all  his  house, 
which  gave  much  alms  to  the  people. 


special  provision.  (See  Note  on  chap.  vi.  1.)  The  "  ooats," 
were  the  close-fitting  tunics  worn  next  the  body,  the 
"garments"  the  looser  outer  cloaks  that  were  worn 
over  them.  (See  Note  on  Matt.  v.  40.)  These  were 
now  exhibited  by  those  who  were  mourning  over  the 
loss  of  their  benefactress.  It  is  probable  that  the 
garments  were  for  the  use  of  men  and  boys,  as  well 
as  women,  and  that  the  "  widows "  had  been  fellow- 
workers  with  her  in  making  them.  She  was,  as  it  were, 
at  the  head  of  a  Sisterhood  of  Mercy. 

Which  Dorcas  made.— More  accurately,  used  to 
make. 

(*»  Peter  put  them  all  forth.— We  may, 
})erhaps,  trace  in  Peter's  action  his  recollection  of 
what  our  Lord  had  done  in  the  case  of  the  daughter 
of  Jairus  (see  Notes  on  Matt.  ix.  23,  24),  at  which  he 
had  been  present.    The  work  was  one  not  to  be  accom- 

Eliahed  by  the  mere  utterance  of  a  name,  nor  as  by 
is  "  own  power  or  holiness "  (chap.  iii.  12),  but  by  the 
|>ower  of  the  prayer  of  faith,  ana  this  called  for  the 
silence  and  solitude  of  communion  with  God.  Even 
the  very  words  which  were  uttered,  if  ho  spoke  in 
Aramaic,  must  hare  been,  with  the  change  of  a  single 
letter,  the  same  as  the  TalUha  cumi  of  Mark  v.  41. 
The  utterance  of  the  words  implied  the  internal  assur- 
ance that  the  prayer  had  been  answered. 

(^)  And  when  he  had  called  the  saints.— See 
Note  on  verse  13. 

W  Many  believed  in  the  Lord.— Here  the 
word  is  obviously  used  definitely  for  the  Lord  Jesus  as 
the  specific  object  of  their  faith. 

(43)  Many  days  in  Joppa  with  one  Simon  a 
tanner. — ^Either  as  bringing  with  it,  through  contact 
with  the  carcases  and  hides  of  dead  beasts,  the  risks 
of  ceremonial  defilement,  or  being  generally  a  repulsive 
and  noisome  business,  the  occupation  was  one  from 
which  the  stricter  Jews  generally  shrunk.  The  Babbis 
held  that  if  a  tanner  about  to  marry  concealed  his  occu- 
pation from  his  intended  wife,  the  concealment  was  of 
the  nature  of  a  fraud  that  invalidated  the  contract 
(Schdttgen,  Hor.  Heh.,  in  loc,).  In  taking  up  his  abode 
with  one  of  this  calling,  Peter  must  accordingly  have 
been  taking  one  step  in  advance  towards  greater  free- 
dom. He  had  learnt,  partially  at  least,  the  lesson 
which  bis  Master  had  taiurht  as  to  that  which  alone 
can  bring  with  it  real  defflement  (Mark  vii.  17 — ^23), 
and  was  thus  heiag  trained  for  a  fuller  illumination. 
We  have  no  data  £>r  determining  the  length  of  time 
implied  in  the  **  many  days."  In  verse  23,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  words  covered  a  period  of  nearly  three  years. 


(1)  There  was  a  certain  man  in  Codsarea.— 

We  enter  on  a  new  staee  of  expansion  in  the  Church's 

Eowth,  the  full  details  of  which  St.  Luke  may  have 
kmt  either  from  Philip  the  Evangelist  during  his 
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stay  at  CsBsarea  (chaps.  xxL  8 ;  xxiv.  27)  or,  possibly, 
from  Cornelius  himself.  His  admission  mto  the 
Church,  even  if  it  were  not  the  first  instance  of  the 
reception  of  a  Grentile  convert  as  such,  became,  through 
its  supernatural  accompaniments  and  (in  the  strict 
sense  of  that  word)  its  "  prercgative "  character,  the 
ruling  case  on  the  subject.  "V^ether  it  were  earlier 
or  later  than  the  admission  of  the  Gentiles  recorded 
in  chap.  xi.  20,  we  have  no  adequate  daia  for  deter- 
mininf(.     (See  Note  on  that  passage.) 

CsBsarea  was  at  this  time  the  usual  residence  of  the 
Roman  Procurator  of  Judsoa,  and  was  consequently 
garrisoned  by  Boman  troops.  Greeks,  Jews,  and 
Romans,  proliably  also  Phoenicians  and  other  tzaders, 
were  mingled  freely  in  its  population. 

Comeuus,  a  oenturion  of  the  band  called  the 
Italian  band.— The  office  was  a  comparativelv  sub- 
ordinate one,  the  centurion  commanding  the  sixth  pai/ 
of  a  cohort,  the  sixtieth  part  of  a  legion.  The  Greek 
implies  that  he  belonged  to  the  cohort,  not  that  he 
commanded  it.  The  name  Cornelius  may  indicate  a 
connection  with  the  great  Cornelian  gens  which  had 
been  made  famous  by  the  Gracchi  and  by  Sylla.  The 
bands,  or  cohorts,  stationed  at  Ca3sarea  consisted  chiefl}' 
of  auxiliaries  levied  from  the  province  (Jos.  Wars,  ii. 
13,  §  6),  who  were  not  always  to  be  relied  on  in  times 
of  popular  excitement,  and  this  cohort  was  accordingly 
distinguished  from  the  others  as  Italian,  i,e.,  as  being 
at  least  commanded  by  Boman  officers.  A  first  Italian 
legion  is  repeatedly  mentioned  by  Tacitus  {Hist,  i.  59, 
64;  ii.  100;  iii.  22),  but  this  is  said  by  Dion  (Iv.  24)  to 
have  been  first  raised  by  Nero;  and  the  term  which  St. 
Luke  uses  for  band  (spira)  was,  strictly  speaking,  not 
used  of  the  legions,  the  latter  term  being  applied  ex- 
clusively to  Roman  troops.  In  chap,  xxvii.  1  we  meet 
with  another  of  these  cohorts,  also  at  CsBsarea,  known 
as  the  Augustan. 

(2)  A  devout  man,  and  one  that  feared  God 
with  all  hia  house.— The  word  for  "  devout "  is  not 
the  same  as  that  used  in  chaps,  ii.  5,  viii.  2,  and  Luko 
ii.  25,  and  appears  to  be  used  by  St.  Luke,  as  again 
in  verse  7,  for  the  special  type  of  deTotion  that  belonged 
to  Gentile  converts  to  Jnoaism.  The  phrase  "those 
that  feared  God  "  is  employed  distinctly  for  this  class 
in  verses  22  and  35,  and  again  in  chap.  xiii.  16,  26. 
There  is  a  special  significance  in  tbe  addition  '*  with  all 
his  house."  The  centurion  was  not  satisfied  with 
having  found  a  higher  truth  for  himself,  but  sought 
to  impart  it  to  the  soldiers  and  slaves,  possibly  to  those 
nearer  and  dearer  to  him,  who  came  under  his  infiuence. 
(Comp.  verse  7.) 

^  Whioh  gave  muoh  alms  to  the  people— 
{.e.,  to  the  Jews  of  Ccssarea  as  distinct  from  tho 
GrentUes.    (Comp.  chaps,  xxvi.  17,  23;  xxviii.  17.) 

And  prayed  to  God  alway.— As  the  vision  that 
follows  may  rightly  be  regarded  as  an  answer  to  tha 
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Fder^s  Trance  ai  Jopp<i, 


and  prayed  to  God  alway.  <'^  He  saw 
in  a  vision  evidently  about  the  ninth 
hour  of  the  day  an  angel  of  God 
coming  in  to  hiniy  and  saying  unto 
him,  Cornelius.  (*^  And  when  he 
looked  on  him,  he  was  afraid,  and 
said.  What  is  it,  LordP  And  he  said 
unto  him,  Thy  prayers  and  thine  alms 
are  come  up  for  a  memorial  before  Gk>d. 
<^)  And  now  send  men  to  Joppa,  and 
call  for  one  Simon,  whose  surname  is 
Peter  :  (*>  he  lodgeth  with  one  Simon  a 
tanner,  whose  house  is  by  the  sea  side : 
he  shall  tell  thee  what  thou  oughtest  to 
do.     <^^  And  when    the    angel    which 


spake  unto  Cornelius  was  departed,  he 
called  two  of  his  household  servants, 
and  a  devout  soldier  of  them  that  waited 
on  him  continually;  (^>  and  when  he 
had  declared  all  ih^e  things  unto  them, 
he  sent  them  to  Joppa. 

W  On  the  morrow,  as  they  went  on 
their  journey,  and  drew  nigh  unto  the 
city,  Peter  went  up  upon  the  housetop 
to  pray  about  the  sixth  hour:  ^^  and 
he  became  very  hungry,  and  would  have 
eaten :  but  while  they  made  ready,  he 
fell  into  a  trance,  (^^  and  saw  heaven 
opened,  and  a  cert^iin  vessel  descending 
unto  him,  as  it  had  been  a  great  sheet 


prayers  thus  offered,  it  is  natural  to  infer  that  Comelins 
was  seeking  for  ^dance  as  to  the  new  faith  which 
Philip  had  brongnt  to  OsBsarea,  and  of  which  he  oonld 
scarcely  fail  to  nave  heard.  Was  it  really  a  new 
revelation  from  Grod  to  man  P  Conld  he  be  admitted 
to  the  fellowship  of  the  society  which  confessed  Jesns 
as  the  Christ  without  aoceptmg  the  yoke  of  circum- 
cision and  the  ceremonial  law  from  which,  as  a 
**  proselyte  of  the  gate,"  he  had  hitherto  kept  back  P 

(3)  In  a  vision  evidently.— The  adverb  seems 
added  to  distinguish  the  manifestation  from  that  of  a 
dream  like  Joseph's  in  Mati  i.  20,  ii.  13,  or  of  a  trance 
like  St.  Peter's  (verse  10)  or  St.  Paul's  (chap.  xxii.  17). 

About  the  ninth  hour  of  the  day.—This  was, 
as  in  diap.  iii.  1,  one  of  the  three  hours  of  prayer,  the 
hour  when  the  evening  sacrifice  was  offered  in  the 
Temple.  Cornelius  had  therefore  so  far  accepted  the 
Jewish  rules  of  devotion,  and  for  him  also  the  Law 
was  "  a  schoolmaster  ^  bringing  him  to  Christ. 

(^)  Are  oome  up  for  a  memorial  before  Gk>d.— 
The  word  so  used  was  emphaticaUy  sacrificial  and 
liturgical,  as,  e.^.,  in  Lev.  ii.  2,  9,  16 ;  v.  12 ;  ri.  15 ; 
Ecdus.  xlv.  16;  and  elsewhere.  The  words  impHe<L 
therefore,  that  the  "  prayers  and  alms  "  were  acceptea 
as  a  true  sacrifice,  more  acceptable  than  ^e  blood  of 
bulls  and  goats.  If  we  ask,  in  the  technical  language 
of  a  later  theolo^,  how  they  could  be  accepted  when 
they  were  offered  prior  to  a  clear  faith  in  Christ,  and 
therefore  before  justification,  the  answer  is  that  the 
good  works  were  wrought  by  the  power  of  God's  grace 
already  working  in  him.  He  was  believing  in  the 
Light  that  lighteth  ever^  man,  though  as  yet  he  did 
not  identifv  that  Li^ht  with  its  manifestation  in  Jesus 
:as  the  Chnst  (John  i.  9).  He  had  the  faith  which  from 
the  beginning  of  the  world  has  justified — ^the  beli^ 
that  Grod  is,  and  that  He  is  a  rewarder  of  them  that 
diligently  seek  Him  (Heb.  xi.  6). 

(o>^)  Call  for  one  Simon,  whose  surname  is 
Peter. — The  circumstances  of  the  communication  pre- 
sent, it  is  obvious,  a  striking  parallelism  with  those 
attendant  on  the  revelation  to  Ananias  in  chap.  ix. 
10—17.  To  those  who  regard  both  narratives  as  fic- 
titious, the  resemblance  will  appear  as  characteristic 
of  St.  Luke's  style  as  a  writer.  Admitting,  however, 
the  possibility  of  a  divine  guidance  being  given  by  a 
supernatural  messa|;e,  it  will  not  seem  strange  to  us, 
as  has  been  said  already,  that  it  diould  in  each  case 
fake  the  form  which  made  it  most  effectual,  giving 
directions  as  to  names  and  places,  and  yet  leaving 
something  open  as  a  test  of  f aitn. 


(7)  A  devout  soldier.— The  word  implies  that  the 
man  was,  like  his  superior  officer,  a  convert  to  the 
faith  of  Israel,  though  not,  in  the  full  sense  <^  the 
word,  a  proselyte.  It  is  natural  to  infer  the  same  of 
the  two  slaves  to  whom  their  master  imparted  the 
vision,  which  to  those  who  were  living  as  heathens 
woidd  have  seemed  strange  and  unintelligible.  It  is 
obvious  that  all  such  facts  are  interesting  as  throwing 
light  on  the  character  of  Cornelius,  and  showing  that, 
to  the  extent  of  his  power,  he  sought  to  lead  those  over 
whom  he  had  any  influence  to  the  Truth  which  he  had 
found  precious  as  leading  him  to  a  higher  Hfe. 

(9)  As  they  went  on  th^r  journey  .  .  .—The 
distance  from  CsBsarea  to  Joppa  was  about  thiriy 
Roman  miles. 

To  pray  about  the  sixth  hour.— As  in  chap, 
iii.  1,  we  again  find  St.  Peter  observing  the  Jewish 
hours  of  prayer.  The  "hunger"  mentioned  in  the 
next  verse  implies  that  up  to  that  time  he  had  partaken 
of  no  food,  and  makes  it  probable  that  it  was  one  of  the 
days,  the  second  and  fifth  in  the  week,  which  the  Phari- 
sees and  other  devout  Jews  observed  as  fasts.  The  flat 
housetop  of  an  Eastern  house  was  commonly  used  for 
prater  and  meditation  (comp.  Matt.  x.  27;  xxiv.  17; 
Luke  xvii.  31),  and  in  a  city  like  Joppa,  and  a  house 
like  that  of  the  tumer,  was  probably  the  only  place 
accessible  for  such  a  purpose. 

(10)  He  fell  into  a  tranoe.— St.  Luke  characteristi- 
cally uses,  as  in  chaps,  xi.  5,  xxii.  17,  the  technical  term 
ekstasis  (whence  our  English  ecstasy)  for  the  state 
which  thus  supervened,  it  is  obvious  that  it  might  in 
part  be  the  natural  consequence  of  the  protracted  fast* 
and  the  intense  prayer,  possibly  also  of  exnosure  under 
such  conditions  to  the  noontide  sun.  xne  state  was 
one  in  which  the  normal  action  of  the  senses  was  sus- 
pended, like  that  of  Balaam  in  Num.  xxiv.  4,  or  that 
whi<^  St.  Paul  describes  in  2  Cor.  xii.  3,  "  whether  in 
the  body  or  out  of  the  body  "  he  cannot  tell,  and,  as 
such,  it  was,  in  this  instance,  made  the  channel  for 
a  revelation  of  the  Divine  Will  conveyed  in  svmbols 
which  wero  adapted  to  the  conditions  out  of  wnich  it 
rose. 

W  A  certain  vessel  desoending  .  .  .— llieform 
of  the  vision  corrosponded,  as  has  just  been  said,  with 
the  bodilv  condition  of  the  Apostle.  Its  inward  meaning 
may  fairly  be  thought  of  as  corresponding  to  his  prayer. 
One  who  looked  out  from  Joppa  upon  the  waters  of  the 
Great  Sea  towardjs  the  far-off  Isles  of  the  Q^ntiles, 
might  weU  seek  to  know  by  what  process  and  under 
what  conditions  those  who  dwelt  m  them  would  be 
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77i6  Me98engers  from  ComeUua. 


knit  at  the  four  comers,  and  let  down 
to  the  earth:  ^^  wherein  were  all 
manner  of  foorfooted  beasts  of  the 
earth,  and  wUd  beasts,  and  creeping 
things,  and  fowls  of  the  air.  <^)  And 
there  came  a  voice  to  him,  Bise,  Peter ; 
kill,  and  eat.  <">  But  Peter  said.  Not 
so.  Lord ;  for  I  have  never  eaten  any 
thing  that  is  common  or  unclean. 
<^)  And  the  voice  gpake  nnto  him  again 
the  second  time.  What  God  hath 
cleansed,  that  call  not  thou  common. 
(^)  This  was  done  thrice :  and  the  ves- 
sel was  received  up  again  into  heaven. 
<^'>  Now  while  Peter  doubted  in  himself 
what  this  vision  which  he  had  seen 
should  mean,  behold,  the  men  which 


were  sent  from  Cornelius  had  made 
enquiry  for  Simon's  house,  and  stood 
before  the  gate,  <^^)  and  called,  and 
asked  whether  Simon,  which  was  sur- 
named  Peter,  were  lodged  there. 

(^)  While  Peter  thought  on  the  vision, 
the  Spirit  said  unto  him.  Behold,  three 
men  seek  thee.  <*^>  Arise  therefore, 
and  get  thee  down,  and  go  with  them, 
doubting  nothing:  for  I  have  sent 
them.  <2i)  Then  Peter  went  down  to 
the  men  which  were  sent  unto  him  from 
Cornelius;  and  said.  Behold,  I  am  he 
whom  ye  seek  :  what  is  the  cause  where- 
fore ye  are  come?  W  And  they  said, 
Cornelius  the  centurion,  a  just  man, 
and  one  that  feareth  Grod,  and  of  good 


broaght  within  the  fold  of  which  he  was  one  of  the 
diiei  appointed  shepherds.  The  phuse,  we  may  add, 
«oidd  not  fail  to  recall  the  memory  of  the  gp^eat  prophet 
who  had  taken  ship  from  thence,  and  who  was  con- 
spicaoDs  alike  as  a  preacher  of  a  eospel  of  repentance 
to  the  Gentiles,  ana,  in  onr  Lora*s  own  teaching,  as 
a  type  of  the  Resurrection  (Matt.  xii.  40,  41).  The 
Apostle  was  to  be  taught,  as  the  prophet  had  been  of 
old,  that  the  thoufi^ts  of  God  were  not  as  his  thoughts 
<Jon.  iv.  10, 11). 

A  great  sheet  knit  at  the  four  comers.— 
Better,  hound  bu  four  endg — i.e.,  those  of  the  ropes  by 
which  it  seemed  to  Peter's  gaze  to  bo  let  down  from 
the  opened  firmament.  The  Greek  word;,  literally 
heainning»t  is  used  as  we  use  "  ends." 

m  AU  manner  of  fourfooted  beasts  •  •  • 
— ^The  dassification  seems  to  imply  the  sheep,  the  oxen, 
'Or  the  swine  that  woro  used  as  food  by  the  Gentiles,  as 
coming  under  this  head,  tho  deer  and  goats,  and  conies 
and  hares  under  that  of  "  wild  beasts.  Stress  in  each 
case  is  laid  upon  there  being  "all  manner"  of  each  dact, 
those  that  were  allowed,  and  those  also  that  were 
forbidden  by  the  Jewish  law. 

03)  Riae,  Peter ;  kill,  and  eat.-7ln  the  symbolism 
-of  the  vision  the  natural  promptings  of  appetite  were 
confirmed  by  the  divine  voice.  That  which  resisted 
both  was  the  scruple  of  :s  hesitating  conscience,  not  yet 
emancipated  from  its  bondage  to  a  ceremonial  and 
therefore  transitoiy  law.  It  is  natural  to  infer  that  tho 
spiritual  yearnings  of  Peter's  soul  were,  in  like  manner, 
hungering  and  t&sting  after  a  wider  fellowship  which 
shomd  embrace  *'  all  manner  "  of  the  races  that  make 
up  mankind,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  as  yet 
waiting  to  be  taught  that  the  distinction  between  Jew 
and  Gentile  was  done  away  in  Christ. 

(U)  Not  so.  Lord  •  •  • — ^The  emphatic  resistance 
even  to  a  voice  from  heaven  is  strikingly  in  harmony 
with  the  features  of  St.  Peter^s  character,  as  portrayed 
in  the  Gk)spel8,  with  the  "Be  it  far  from  thee,  Lord," 
when  he  heard  of  the  coming  Passion  (Luke  zvi.  32), 
with  ''  Thou  shalt  never  wash  my  feet,"  in  John  xiii.  8. 
He  had  been  taught  that  that  which  "  ^oeth  into  the 
mouth  cannot  deSe  the  man  "  (Mark  vii.  15),  but  he 
had  not  taken  in  that  truth  in  its  fulness,  either  in  its 
literal  or  symbofic  meaning. 

Any  thing  that  is  common  or  unolean.— 
"^^  Common "  is  used,  as  in  Mark  vii.  2,  in  the  sense 
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of  "defiled"  or  "impure,"  that  which  excludes  the 
idea  of  consecration  to  a  special  service. 

(15)  What  God  hath  cleansed,  that  call  not 
thou  common. — ^In  the  framework  of  the  vision,  the 
clean  and  the  unclean  beasts  stood  on  the  same  footing, 
were  let  down  from  heaven  in  tho  same  sheet.  That 
had  purified  them  from  whatever  taint  had  adhered  to 
them  under  the  precepts  of  the  Law.  In  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  vision,  all  that  belongs  to  humanity  bad 
been  taken  up  into  heaven;  first,  when  man's  nature 
was  assumed  oy  the  Eternal  Word  in  the  Incarnation 
(John  i.  14),  and,  secondly,  when  that  nature  had  been 
raised  in  tiie  Ascension  to  the  heaven  of  heavens, 
sitting  on  the  right  hand  of  Gk>d  (chap,  vii  56 ;  Mark 
xvi^). 

(16)  This  was  done  thrice.—The  three-fold  repeti- 
tion was  at  once  general  and  personal  in  its  significance. 
It  was  mysticallv  the  token  of  a  complete  ratification 
of  the  truth  proclaimed.  It  reminded  him  of  the  three- 
fold command,  "  Feed  My  sheep,"  and  taught  him  to 
take  a  wider  range  of  work  in  obeying  it  (John  zzL 
16—17). 

(17)  While  Peter  doubted  in  himself  •  .  .  .— 
A  doubt  might  well  arise  whether  the  teaching  of  the 
vision  went  Myond  its  immediate  scope.  The  Apostle 
might  have  admitted  that  it  abrogated  the  old  distinc- 
tion between  clean  and  unclean  meats,  and  yet  might 
iioeit^to  to  answer  the  question,  '*  Did  it  do  more  tnan 
thic^" 

(Id)  The  Spirit  said  unto  him,  •  •  .  .^The  words 
seem  to  imply  a  state  c?  consciousness  intermediate 
between  the  "  trance  "  that  hadpassed  r^way  and  the 
normal  state  of  every-day  life,  ^e  "  voice  "  no  longer 
seemed  to  come  from  heaven  to  the  outward  ear,  but 
was  heard  ac  not  less  divine  in  the  secret  recesses  of 
his  souL 

(20)  Go  with  them,  doubting  nothing.— The 
command  was  s])eciallv  addressed  to  the  perplexed 
questionings  of  the  disciple.  For  a  time  he  was  to 
walk,  as  it  were,  blindfold,  but  trusting  in  the  fuU 
assurance  of  faith  in  the  liamd  that  was  guiding  him. 
As  once  before  (John  xiii.  7),  he  knew  not  yet  what  his 
Lord  was  doing,  but  was  to  know  hereafter.  He  and 
the  messengers  from  Comdius  were  alike  acting  on 
the  promptings  of  the  Divine  Spiril 

(22)  Cornelius  the  centurion.— The  description 
seems  to  imply  that  the  name  of  the  soldier-convert 
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Meeting  of  Peter  and  Comdius. 


report  among  all  the  nation  of  the  Jews, 
was  warned  from  God  by  an  holy  angel 
to  send  for  thee  into  his  house,  and  to 
hear  words  of  thee.  ^^^  Then  c^ed  he 
them  in,  and  lodged  them.  And  on  the 
morrow  Peter  went  away  with  them, 
and  certain  brethren  from  Joppa  accom- 
panied him.  (^^  And  the  morrow  after 
they  entered  into  Caesarea.  And  Cor- 
nelias waited  for  them,  and  had  called 
together  his  kinsmen  and  near  friends. 
(25)  And  as  Peter  was  coming  in,  Corne- 
lius met  him,  and  fell  down  at  his  feet, 


and  worshipped  him.  W  But  Peter 
took  him  up,  saying.  Stand  up ;  I  my- 
self also  am  a  man.  ^^^  And  as  he 
talked  with  him,  he  went  in,  and  found 
many  that  were  come  together.  <^^  And 
he  said  unto  them.  Ye  know  how  that  it 
is  an  unlawful  thing  for  a  man  that  is  a 
Jew  to  keep  company,  or  come  unto  one 
of  another  nation ;  but  God  hath  shewed 
me  that  I  should  not  call  any  man 
common  or  unclean.  (^^  Therefore  came 
I  unto  you  without  gainsaying,  as  soon 
as  I  was  sent  for :  I  ask  therefore  for 


was  not  altogether  nnknown  at  Joppa.  It  could  not 
fail  to  remind  Peter  of  that  other  centurion  whose  name 
\9  not  recorded,  who  was  stationed  at  CapeouMim,  and 
had  built  the  synagogue  (Luke  vii.  5),  and  with  that 
TBOoUection  there  would  come  back  to  his  memory  the 
words  which  his  Master  had  spoken  in  connection  with 
the  fiuth  which  was  neater  than  he  had  found  in 
Israel,  and  which  proclaimed  that  "  many  shoidd  come 
from  east  and  west  and  north  and  south,  and  sit  down 
with  Abraham  and  Isaac  and  Jacob  in  the  kingdom  of 
God"  (Matt.  viii.  11). 

One  that  feareth  God.~The  word  was  almost 
a  technical  one  as  describing  the  Gentile  converts  who 
stood  in  the  position  of  "proselytes  of  the  gate." 
(Comp.  verses  \  35 ;  chap.  xiii.  16.) 

Of  good  report  among  all  the  nation  of  the 
Jews. — St.  Luke's  policy  of  conciliation,  if  one  may  so 
speak,  is  traceable  in  the  stress  laid  on  this*  fact.  As 
in  the  case  of  the  reception  of  the  Apostle  of  the 
Grentiles  by  Ananias  (chap.  ix.  10),  so  in  that  of 
Cornelius,  all  occasion  oi  ofEence  was,  as  far  as 
possible,  guarded  against  by  the  attestation  given  by 
those  who  were  themselves  Jews  to  the  character  of 
those  concerned. 

(23)  Then  called  he  them  in.— As  it  was  about 
noon  when  Peter  went  up  to  the  house-top  to  pray,  the 
arrival  of  the  messengers,  allowing  an  adequate  interval 
for  the  trance  and  the  vision,  may  be  placed  at  some 
time  in  the  afternoon. 

Certain  brethren  firom  Joppa.— We  learn  from 
chap.  xi.  12,  that  they  were  six  in  number.  They  were 
obviously  taken  that  '*  in  the  mouth  of  two  or  three 
witnesses  every  word  might  be  established"  (Deut. 
xvii.  6 ;  xix.  15),  that  they  might  report  to  the  Church 
at  Joppa  what  had  been  done  by  the  Apostle  whom 
they  had  leamt  to  reverence. 

(&)  His  kinsmen  and  near  Mends.— These,  we 
may  well  believe,  were,  like  the  soldiers  and  slaves  under 
his  command,  more  or  less  in  sympathy  with  Cornelius. 
He,  at  all  events,  was  seeldng  to  bring  them  also  within 
the  rang'^  of  the  new  illumination  which  he  was  expect- 
ing to  receive. 

Tss)  Fell  down  at  his  feet,  and  worshipped 
him.— The  attitude  was  the  extremest  form  of  Eastern 
homage.  So  Jaims  had  bowed  down  before  Jesus 
(Matt.  ix.  18),  80  St.  John  bowed  before  the  angel 
(Bev.  xxii.  8).  Peter's  answer,  in  strone  contrast 
with  the  words  and  acts,  the  very  ceremoniid,  of  those 
who  claim  to  be  his  successors,  shows  that  he  looked 
on  it  as  expressing  a  homage  such  as  Grod  alone  could 
rightly  claim.  For  man  to  require  or  receive  it  from 
man  was  on  inyersion  of  the  true  order.    The  langnage 


of  the  angel  in  Bev.  xxii.  9 — "  See  thou  do  it  not :  for 
I  am  thy  fellow-servant  .  .  .  worship  God'* — implies 
the  same  truth.  Both  bear  their  witness,  all  the  more 
important  because  not  controversial,  against  any  ghUxis 
of  saints  or  angels  that  tends  to  efface  the  distinction 
between  man  and  Grod.  Wo  must  not  pass  over  the 
parallelism  between  St.  Peter's  words  and  those  of  St. 
Paul  at  Lystra,  "  We  also  are  men  of  like  passions  with 
yourselves  "  (chap.  xiv.  15). 

(27)  And  as  he  talked  with  him.— The  word  im- 
plies a  conversation  of  some  length ;  possibly,  as  the 
sequel  seems  to  show,  leading  to  tne  resolve  tnat  each 
should  state  separately  how  they,  who  had  previously 
been  strangers  to  each  other,  oaA  thus  been  brought 
together. 

(28)  Yeknowhowthatitisanunlawflilthing. 
— St.  Peter  speaks  from  the  standpoint  of  traditional 
Pharisaism  rather  than  from  that  of  the  Law  itself ; 
but  the  feeling  was  widely  diffused,  and  showed  itself 
in  forms  more  or  less  rigorous  wherever  Jews  and 
heathens  came  in  contact  with  each  other.  The  strict 
Jew  would  not  enter  a  Gentile's  house,  nor  sit  on  tho 
same  couch,  nor  eat  or  drink  out  of  the  same  vessel. 
(Comp.  Note  on  Mark  vii.  3,  4.)  The  very  dust  of 
a  heathen  city  was  defiling.  The  Hindoo  feeling 
of  caste,  shrmking  from  contact  with  those  of  a 
lower  grade,  driven  to  madness  and  mutiny  by 
*'gpreased  cartridges,"  presents  the  nearest  modem 
analogue. 

God  hath  shewed  me  that  I  should  not  call 
any  man  common  or  unolean.— The  Apostle  had^ 
we  find,  at  last  leamt  the  lesson  which  the  vision  had 
taught  him,  in  all  the  fulness  of  its  meaning.  Humanity 
as  such  had  been  redeemed  by  the  Incarnation  and 
Ascension,  and  was  no  longer  common  or  unclean,  even 
in  the  most  outcast  heathen.  Grod  was  willing  to  receive 
all  men.  Sin  alone  was  that  which  separated  men  from 
Him.  Impurity  was  thought  of  as  a  moral,  not  a  physical 
taint,  and  men  were  taught  to  see  even  in  the  sinner 
the  potentialities  of  a  higher  life.  He,  too,  had  been 
redeemed,  and  might  be  justified  and  sanctified,  and  to 
him  therefore  honour  and  reverence  were  due  as  ta 
one  in  whom  the  image  of  Gk)d  was  not  utterly  effaced,, 
and  might  be  restored  to  brightness.  It  is  interesting^ 
in  this  connection,  to  note  the  "  Honour  all  men  "  of 
1  Pet.  ii.  17.  It  is  obvious  that  the  pride  of  dass, 
resting  on  mere  differences  of  culture,  and  showing^ 
itself  m  acts  and  words  of  contempt,  is,  from  one  point 
of  view,  even  less  excusable  than  that  which  at  least 
imagined  that  it  rested  on  a  relieious  basis,  while  from 
anotner,  it  is  less  inveterate,  ana  therefore  more  easily 
curable. 
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Cornelius  reports  his  Vision. 


THE  ACTS.  X. 


Peter's  Speech  at  Ccesarect^ 


what  intent  ye  haye  sent  for  me? 
(90)  And  Cornelius  said,  Four  dajs  ago  I 
was  fasting  until  this  hour;  and  at  the 
ninth  hour  I  prayed  in  my  house,  and, 
behold,  a  man  stoiod  before  me  in  bright 
dothin^,  (^)  and  said,  Cornelius,  thy 
prayer  is  heard,  and  thine  alms  are  had 
in  remembrance  in  the  sight  of  God. 
<^)  Send  therefore  to  Joppa,  and  call 
hither  Simon,  whose  surname  is  Peter ; 
he  is  lodged  in  the  house  of  one  Simon 
a  tanner  by  the  sea  side :  who,  when  he 


a  Dent,  la  17; 
IloiD.  s.  11 ; 
1  Pet.  L 17. 


Cometh,  shall  speak  unto  thee.  (^>  Im- 
mediately therefore  I  sent  to  thee ;  and 
thou  hast  well  done  that  thou  art  come.r 
Now  therefore  are  we  all  here  present 
before  Grod,  to  hear  all  things  that  are 
commanded  thee  of  God. 

(34)  Then  Peter  opened  his  mouth,  and 
said.  Of  a  truth  I  perceive  that  God  is 
no  respecter  of  persons :  *  (^)  but  in 
every  nation  he  that  feareth  him,  and 
worketh  righteousness,  is  accepted  with 
him.     <^>  The  word    which    Ood  sent 


W  I  was  flEMting  until  this  hour.— The  hour  is 
noi  stated,  but  the  facts  of  the  case  imply  that  it  could 
not  have  been  mnch  before  noon,  and  may  have  been 
later.  Assuming  that  Cornelius  in  his  fasts  observed 
the  usage  of  devout  Jews,  we  may  think  of  his  vision 
as  having  been  on  the  second  dav  of  the  week,  and 
Peter's  on  Uie  fifth.  It  is  probaole,  accordingly,  that 
the  meetinff  in  the  house  of  Cornelius  to(^  place 
on  the  Sabbath.  Allowing  some  hours  for  the  oon- 
f erancer  of  which  we  have  probably  but  a  condensed 
report,  the  outpouring  of  tke  Spirit,  the  subsequent 
baptism,  and  tne  meu  which  must  have  followed  on 
it^  may  have  coincided  with  the  beginning  of  the  first 
day  of  the  week 

in  bric^t  clothing.— The  phrase  is  the  same  as 
that  used  by  St.  James  (chap.  ii.  2,  3).  The  same 
adjective  is  employed  by  St.  John  to  describe  the 
raiment  of  the  angels  (Bev.  xv.  6),  and  of  the  bride  of 
the  Lamb  (Bev.  xix.  8). 

CO)  Thy  prayer  is  heard.— The  singular  number 
nree  a  greater  definiteness  to  the  object  of  the  prayer 
uan  in  verse  4.  It  must  have  been,  in  the  nature  of 
the  ease,  a  prayer  for  fuller  light  and  knowledge  of  the 
IVnth.  One  who  had  heard,  through  Philip's  work  at 
GflBsarea,  or,  it  may  be,  through  the  brother-officer 
who  had  been  stationed  at  Capernaum  (Luke  viL  2), 
of  the  teaching  and  the  life  of  Jesus,  and  of  the  new 
society  that  acknowledged  Him  as  its  Head,  may  well 
have  sought  for  ^dance  as  to  the  special  conoitions 
of  admission  to  tnat  society.  Philip  was  not  as  yet 
authorised  to  admit  one  who  had  not  taken  on  himself 
the  siffn  of  the  covenant  of  Israel.  Was  that  an  indis- 
pensable condition  ? 

(BS)  Thou  hast  well  done.— The  peculiar  turn  of 
the  phrase,  in  social  usaffe,  made  it  the  expression,  not 
of  mere  approval,  but  of  heartfelt  gratitude.  (Comp. 
St.  Paul's  use  of  it  in  PhO.  iv.  14.) 

Kow  therefore  are  we  all  here  present.— The 
words  imply  that  the  circle  that  had  gathered  round 
Cornelius  were  sharers  in  his  solicitude,  ready  to 
comply  with  whatever  might  come  to  them  as  the 
command  of  God,  and  yet  anxiously  hoping  that  it 
might  not  impose  upon  them  a  burden  too  heavy  to  be 
home. 

M  Of  a  truth  I  perceive  that  Gk>d  is  no  re- 
specter of  persons. — ^In  regard  to  all  distinctions  of 
sodal  rank,  or  wealth,  or  knowledge,  Peter  had  seen  in 
his  Master  that  absence  of  "  respect  of  persons  "  which 
even  His  enemies  acknowledged  (Matt.  xxii.  10 ;  Luke 
XX.  21).  St.  James  lays  stress  on  that  element  of 
character,  within  the  same  limits,  as  essential  to  aU 
who  seek  to  be  true  disciples  of  the  Christ  (Jas.  ii. 
1 — 7).  Both,  however,  needed  to  be  taught  that  the 
flame  law  of  an  impartiiil  equity  had  a  yet  wider  appli- 
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cation,  that  the  privileges  and  prerogatives  of  Israel^ 
whatever  blessings  they  mi^ht  confer,  were  not  to  be 
set  up  as  a  barrier  a^amst  me  admission  of  other  races 
to  an  equal  fellowship  in  Christ.  God  had  accepted 
the  centurion.  It  remained  for  His  servants  to  accept 
him  also.  It  is  instructive  to  note  that  St.  Paul  re- 
produces the  same  thought  in  nearly  the  same  phrase 
(Bom.  ii.  11). 

(35)  In  every  nation  he  that  fiBareth  him.— The 
great  truth  which  Peter  thus  proclaimed  is  obviously 
nr-reaehing  in  its  range.  It  applies,  not  to  those  only 
who  know  the  name  of  Christ  and  beUeve  on  Him 
when  He  is  preached  to  them,  but  to  all  who  in  all  ages 
and  countries  "  fear  Qod  *'  according  to  the  measure  of 
their  knowledge,  and  "  work  right^usness "  according 
to  their  belief  and  opportunities.  The  good  works  in 
such  a  case,  are,  in  their  measure  and  degree,  as  "  fruits 
of  faith,  and  follow  after  justification"  (Article  Xn.)r 
lustification  having  been,  in  such  cases,  objectively 
bestowed  for  the  merits  of  Christ,  and  subjectively 
appropriated  b^  the  faith  which,  in  the  Providence  of 
God,  was  possible  under  the  conditions  of  the  case. 
They  do  not  come  under  the  head  of  "  works  done  before 
the  fpnuce  of  Christ  and  the  inspiration  of  His  Spirit" 
(Article  XTTL),  for  Christ  is  **  the  true  Light  that 
lighteth  every  man  that  comethlnto  the  world"  (John  i. 
9),  and  the  Spirit  is  to  every  man  "  the  Lord,  and  giver 
of  life,"  and  the  works  are  done  "  as  God  hath  ^nlled 
and  commanded  them  to  be  done."  What  such  men 
gain  by  conversion  is  a  fuller  knowledge  of  the  Truth, 
and  therefore  a  clearer  faith,  a  fuller  justification,  and  a 
higher  blessedness,  but  as  this  historv  distinctly  teaches, 
they  are  already  accepted  with  Grod.  They  are  saved, 
"not  by  the  law  or  sect  which  they  profess "  (Article 
AVllL),  but,  even  though  thev  Imow  not  the  Name 
whereby  they  must  be  saved  (chap.  iv.  12),  by  Christ, 
who  is  the  Saviour  of  all.  The  truth  which  St. 
Peter  thus  set  forth  proclaims  at  once  the  equity 
and  the  love  of  the  Father,  and  sweeps  away  the 
narrowing  dreams  which  confine  the  hope  of  salvation 
to  the  circumcised,  as  did  the  theology  of  the  Babbis; 
or  to  those  who  have  received  the  outward  ordinance 
of  baptism,  as  did  the  theology  of  Augustine  and  the 
MedisBval  Church ;  or,  as  do  some  forms  of  Protestant 
dogmatism,  to  those  who  have  heard  and  believed  the 
storv  of  the  Cross  of  Christ.  The  lanenage  of  St. 
Paul  in  Bom.  x.  9—14  should,  however,  be  compared 
with  this,  as  showing  that  the  higher  knowledge  brings 
with  it  an  incomparably  higher  blessedness,  and  that 
the  man  first  tastes  the  full  meanine  of  "  salvation  ** 
when  he  consdoualy  calls  on  the  Lord  by  whom  he  has 
been  saved. 

CM)  The  word  which  Qod  sent  .  .  .  —  The 
structure  of  the  sentence,  beginning  with  the  object. 


Petefi^s  Svmmary  of  the  Life  ofJe8U8,        TELE    ACTS,    X.  Fetet's  Witness  of  the  ResurrecUon, 


unto  the  children  of  Israel,  preaching 
peace  by  Jesus  Christ :  (he  is  Lord  of 
all :)  ^^'  that  word,  I  say,  ye  know, 
which  was  published  throughout  all 
Judsea,  and  began  from  6al3ee,  affcer 
i}he  baptism  which  John  preached; 
<*>  how  God  anointed  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  power : 
who  went  about  doing  good,  and  healing 
all  that  were  oppressed  of  the  devil; 
for  God  was  with  him.  <^)  And  we  are 
witnesses  of  all  things  which  he  did 


both  in  the  land  of  the  Jews,  and  in 
Jerusalem ;  whom  they  slew  and  hanged 
on  a  tree :  ^^^  him  Grod  raised  up  the 
third  day,  and  shewed  him  openly; 
(*^)  not  to  all  the  people,  but  unto  wit- 
nesses chosen  before  of  God,  even  to  us, 
who  did  eat  and  drink  with  him  after 
he  rose  from  the  dead.  <^>  And  he 
commanded  us  to  preach  unto  the 
people,  and  to  testify  that  it  is  he  which 
was  ordained  of  God  to  he  the  Judge  of 
quick  and  dead.     ^^^  To  him  giye  all 


and  carried  on  thongh  a  series  of  clauses,  is  both  in  the 
Greek  and  English  somewhat  complicated,  but  it  is 
•characteristically  like  that  of  St.  Peter's  speech  in 
«hap.  ii.  22 — ^24,  whether  the  actoal  form  in  which  both 
now  appear  is  due  to  the  speaker  or  the  reporter.  It  is 
possible,  thoufi^h  the  construction  is  less  natural,  that 
'*  the  word  which  God  sent "  may  look  backward  to  the 
verb  "I  perceive"  and  not  to  the  "ye  know"  of 
Terse  37. 

Freaohing  peaoe.— Better,  as  reproducing  with 
the  Greek  the  thought  and  language  of  laa.  Hi.  7, 
freajcking  glad  tidings  ofpetice. 

He  is  Ijord  of  alL— The  parenthesis  is  significant 
as  guarding  against  the  thought  which  Cornelius  might 
have  enterSuned,  that  the  Jesus  of  whom  he  heard  as 
the  Christ  was  only  a  Prophet  and  a  Teacher.  Peter, 
still  holding  the  truth  wnich  had  been  revealed  to 
him,  not  by  flesh  and  blood,  but  by  his  Father  in 
heaven  (Matt.  xvi.  17),  proclaims  that  He  was  none 
other  than  the  "  Lord  of  all,"  of  all  men,  and  of  all 
things. 

(37)  That  word,  I  say,  ye  know.— The  Qreek 
for  "  word  "  differs  from  that  in  verse  36,  as  including 
more  distinctly  the  subject-matter  of  the  message.  In 
the  words  "  ye  know  "  we  may  trace  the  result  of  the 
conversation  held  before  the  more  formal  conference. 
The  main  facte  of  the  life  and  ministry  of  the  Christ 
were  already  known,  either  through  that  conversation, 
or  through  the  previous  opportunities  which  it  had 
'disclosed.  The  question  at  issue  was  the  relation  in 
which  they  stood  to  those  who  were  now  listening. 

(38)  How  Gk>d  anointed  Jesus  of  Nazareth.— 
In  the  Greek  structure  the  name  stands  in  apposition 
with  the  "  word  "  in  the  two  previous  verses — **  Jesus 
of  Nazareth,  how  Gk)d  anointed  him."  The  word 
"anointed"  is  used  with  distinct  reference  to  the 
name  of  Christ  in  verse  35,  and  assumes  a  knowledge 
of  the  facts  connected  with  His  baptism,  as  in  Matt.  iii. 
16,  Mark  i.  10,  Luke  iii.  21,  22,  ca  the  divine  witness 
that  that  Name  belonged  of  right  to  Him  and  to  no 
other. 

Healing  all  that  were  oppressed  of  the 
deviL — The  words  seem  to  us  to  refer  specially  to 
the  works  of  healing  performed  on  demoniacs,  but 
were  probably  uttered  with  a*wider  range  of  meaning, 
all  disease  being  thought  of  as  the  work  directly  or 
indirectly  of  the  great  enemy.  So  Satan  had  bound 
the  woman  with  a  spirit  of  mfirmity  (Luke  xiii.  11). 
So  St.  Paul's  "  thorn  m  the  flesh  "  was  a  messenger  of 
Satan  to  buffet  him  (2  Cor.  xii.  7). 

(39)  And  we  are  witnesses  of  all  things.— 
"The  Apostle  still  keeps  before  him  the  main  idea  of 
his  mission  as  laid  down  in  the  command  given  by  his 
Lord  (chap.  i.  8). 
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Both  in  the  land  of  the  Jews.— Speaking  as  8t 
Peter  did  at  Csdsarea,  and  as  a  Galilean,  we  must  pro- 
bably take  the  word  in  its  narrower  sense  as  meaning 
the  inhabitants  of  Judaea.  So  taken,  the  words  have 
the  interest  of  implring  the  ministrr  in  JudsBa»  of 
which  the  first  three  Go^els  record  so  little,  but  which 
comes  out  into  full  prominence  in  the  fourth.  (See 
Introduction  to  St.  John's  Qospd.) 

Whom  they  dew  and  nanged  on  a  tree.— 
As  in  chap.  ii.  23,  Peter  represents  the  Crucifixion  as 
virtually  the  act  of  the  rulers  and  V^ople  of  Jemsalem* 
and  not  of  the  Roman  governor.  The  mode  of  death 
is  described  as  in  the  Greek  of  Deut.  xxviii.  26  and  in 
Gal  iiL  10,  rather  than  in  the  more  technical  language 
of  the  Gospels. 

yo)  And  shewed  him  openly.— Literally,  gasfe 
him  to  he  manifest 

(41)  Unto  witnesses  chosen  before.— Beiter, 
appointed.  The  precise  word  which  St.  Luke  uses 
occurs  nowhere  else  in  the  New  Testament^  but  is 
connected  with  the  word  rendered  ''ordained"  in 
chap,  xiv.  23. 

Who  did  eat  and  drink  with  him.— The  three 
recorded  instances  of  this  are  found  in  Luke  xxiv.  30, 
42 ;  John  xxi.  13.  This  was,  of  course,  the  crucial  test 
which  showed  that  the  Form  on  which  the  disciplea  had 
looked  was  no  phantom  of  the  imagination. 

(4a)  And  he  oommanded  us  to  preaoh  unto 
the  people.  No  such  command  is  found  in  terms 
in  the  (jk)spel  narratives  of  the  words  of  the  risen  Lord, 
but  it  is  partly  implied  in  Matt,  xxviii.  18—20,  and  is 
covered  by  the  general  teaching  as  to  the  things  of  the 
kingdom  of  Gt)d  in  chap.  i.  3.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  agree  in  tiius  connecting 
the  Resurrection  with  tho  assurance  that  He  who  had 
risen  was  to  be  the  future  Judge  of  all  men.  (Comp. 
chap,  xvii.  31.) 

whioh  was  ordained.— More  accurately,  whiek 
has  been  ordained. 

(43)  To  >^iTn  give  all  the  prophets  witness.— 
As  in  St.  Peter's  earlier  speeches  in  chap.  ii.  and  liL 
so  here,  we  trace  tho  result  of  our  Lord's  teadunfl^ 
given  in  the  interval  between  the  Resurrection  ana 
Ascension  as  to  the  method  of  prophetic  interpretation 
which  discerns,  below  idl  temporary  and  historical 
references,  the  under-current  of  testimony  to  the  king- 
dom of  which  Christ  was  the  Head. 

That  through  his  name  .  .  .  .—We  can  without 
difficulty  represent  to  ourselves  the  impression  which 
these  words  must  have  made  on  the  anxious  listeners. 
This  was  the  answer  to  their  doubts  and  perplexities. 
Not  by  submitting  themselves  to  the  bondage  of  the 
Law,  not  by  circumcision  and  all  that  it  implied,  but  by 
the  simple  act  of  faith  in  Christ,  and  in  the  power  of 


Comdiua  and  hts  Friends  receive 
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the  prophets  witnessy*  that  through  his 
name  whosoever  believeth  in  him  shall 
receive  remission  of  sins. 

(**)  While  Peter  yet  spake  these  words, 
the  Holy  Ghost  feU  on  all  them  which 
heard  ihe  word.  <**>  And  they  of  the 
circmncision  which  believed  were  as- 
tonished, as  many  as  came  with  Peter, 
because  that  on  the  Gentiles  also  was 
ponred  out  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
W  Por  they  heard  them  speak  with 
tongues,  and  magnify  God.  Then  an- 
swered Peter,  <^>  Can  any  man  forbid 
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water,  that  these  should  not  be  baptized, 
which  have  received  the  Holy  Ghost  as 
well  as  weP  <^J  And  he  commanded 
them  to  be  baptized  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord.  Then  prayed  they  him  to 
tany  certain  days. 

CHAPTER  XX— 0)  And  the  apostles 
and  brethren  that  were  in  Judfisa  heard 
that  the  Gentiles  had  also  received  the 
word  of  God.  ^^^  And  when  Peter  was 
come  up  to  Jerusalem,  they  that  were 
of  the  circumcision  contended  with  him. 


Hi8  Name,  i.e.,  of  all  the  aHribntee  and  ener^es  of 
which  the  Name  was  the  symbol,  they,  Gentiles  as 
they  were,  might  reoeive  that  remission  of  sins  which 
oonsdence,  now  roused  to  its  full  activity,  taught  them 
was  the  indispensable  condition  of  acceptance  and  of 
peace.  The  intensity  of  that  emotion,  the  satisfaction 
of  all  their  previous  yearnings,  placed  them  subjec- 
tively in  a  spiritual  condition  whicn  prepared  the  way 
for  tne  wonoer  which  the  next  verse  narrates. 

(U)  The  Holy  Ghost  fell  on  all  them  which 
heard  the  word. — The  words  imply  a  sudden  thrill 
of  spiritual  joy  and  elevation  which  snowed  itself,  as  it 
had  done  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost  (see  Note  on  chap. 
iL  4),  in  a  burst  of  unpremeditated  praise.  Now,  as 
then,  the  "tongues"  manifested  themselves,  not  as 
instruments  of  teaching,  but  in  "magnifying  GK>d." 
As  there  is  no  mention  here  of  the  utterance  of  praise 
beinff  in  any  other  language  than  those  with  whi^  the 
speakers  were  funiliar,  there  is  no  ground  for  assuming 
tnat  this  feature  of  the  Pentecostal  gift  was  repro- 
duced, and  the  jubilant  ecstatic  praise  which  was  the 
essence  of  that  ^ft  must  be  thought  of  as  correspond- 
ing to  the  phenomena  described  in  1  Oor.  xiv.  7—9. 

(45)  Ana  they  of  the  oiroumcision  which  be- 
lieved •  •  .—-St.  Luke  obviously  dwells  on  this  as 
a  testimony,  beyond  suspicion^  to  the  reality  of  the 
gift.  Those  who  came  with  Peter  were  apparently  not 
sharers  at  the  time  in  the  exultant  joy  which  they 
were  yet  conipelled  to  recognise  as  the  Spirit's  work. 
They  listened  witii  amazement  as  they  hesrd  the 
rapturous  chant  burst  from  the  lips  of  the  as  yet  un- 
baptised  heathens.  Here,  accordingly,  was  one  definite 
fumlment  of  Peter's  vision.  Those  who  so  spake  had 
been,  as  it  were,  carried  up  into  heaven,  as  the  four- 
footed  beasts  and  creeping  things  had  been,  and  so  a 
proof  was  given  that  no  man  mi^ht  henceforth  call 
them  common  or  unclean.  Peter  nimaelf  had  indeed 
learnt  that  lesson  so  fully  (verse  28)  as  not  to  need  this 
special  attestation,  but  for  tiiose  who  came  with  him 
tnis  evidence  was  needed  and  was  sufficient. 

(47)   Can  any  man  forbid  water    .    .    .—The 

rition  was  an  appeal  to  the  voice  of  reason.  Gould 
outward  sign  be  refused,  when  thus  the  inward  and 
spiritual  grace  had  been  so  manifestly  bestowed? 
Ordinarily,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Samaritans  (chap.  viiL 
15—17),  the  gift  of  spiritual  powers  followed,  by  the 
subsequent  act  of  laying  on  of  hands,  on  the  grace 
given  in  baptism.  Now  even  that  nft  had  oeen 
anticipated,  and  all  that  remained  was  tne  outward  act 
of  incorporation  with  the  sodety  which  owned  Christ 
as  its  Uead.  While  the  history  thus  bore  its  witness 
that  the  g^ts  of  God  may  flow  &rough  other  channels 


than  the  outward  forms  which  Christ  had  appointed,  it 
testified  no  less  clearly  that  no  spiritual  girts,  however 
marvellous,  superseded  the  necessity  of  obedience  to 
the  law  of  Christ  which  had  appointed  those  outward 
forms.  The  exceptional  gift  was  bestowed,  in  this 
instance,  to  remove  the  scruples  which  "  those  of  the 
circumcision  "  might  otherwise  have  felt  as  to  admitting 
Grentiles,  as  such,  to  baptism;  and  having  served  that 
purpose,  as  a  crucial  instance,  was  never  uterwards,  so 
far  as  we  know,  repeated  under  like  conditions. 

(46)  And  he  commanded  them  .  •  .—It  would 
seem  from  this  that  St.  Peter  acted  on  the  same  general 
principle  as  St.  Paul  ^1  Cor.  i.  14 — 17),  and  1^  the 
actual  administration  m  baptism  to  other  hands  tluui 
his  own.  Who  administered  it  in  this  instance  we  are 
not  told.  Possibly  there  may  have  been  an  ecdesia 
already  Mganised  at  Cnsarea,  as  the  result  of  Philip's 
work,  and  its  elders  or  deacons,  or  Philip  himself,  may 
have  acted  under  Peter'c  orders.  If  those  who  came 
with  him  from  Joppa  had  so  acted,  it  would  probably, 
we  may  believe,  have  been  stated. 

Then  prayed  they  him  to  tarry  certain  daya* 
^The  days  so  spent  must  have  included  at  least  one 
"  first  day  of  the  week,'*  and  both  in  the  solemn  break- 
ing of  bread,  and  in  the  social  intercourse  of  the  other 
days,  Peter  must  have  mingled  freely  with  the  new 
converts,  eating  and  drinking  with  them  (chap.  xi.  2), 
without  any  fear  of  being  thereby  defiled.  Tnat  visit 
to  Csesarea,  St.  Luke  dwells  on  as  one  of  the  great 
turning-points  in  the  Apostle's  life,  attesting  his 
essential  agreement  with  St.  Paul.  We  con  well  un- 
derstand how  he  shrank  from  marring  the  effect  of  that 
attestation  by  recording  the  inelan<£oly  inconsistency 
of  his  subsequent  conduct  at  Antioch  (Qal.  ii.  11, 12). 

XI. 

0)  And  the  apostles  and  brethren  that  were 
in  JudfiDa  .  .  • — The  context  implies  that  the 
tidings  travelled,  while  Peter  remained  at  Csesarea, 
first  probably  to  Joppa  and  Lydda,  and  afterwards  to 
Jerusalem. 

(8)  They  that  were  of  the  circumcision  con- 
tended with  him. — ^The  conversion  of  the  Gentiles 
at  CflBsarea  had  given  a  new  significance  to  the  name  of 
"those  of  the  circumcision."  From  this  time  forth 
they  are  a  distinct  section,  often  a  distinct  party,  in  the 
Church,  and  here  we  have  the  first  symptom  of  the 
line  which  they  were  about  to  take.  They  contended 
witii  Peter  (the  tense  implies  continuous  or  repeated 
discussion)  because  he  had  eaten  with  those  who  were 
uncircumcised,  and  therefore,  from  the  Jewish  point  of 
view,  unclean. 
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<3)  saying,  Thou  wentest  in  to  men  un- 
^^ircumcised,  and  didst  eat  with  them. 
(*)  But  Peter  rehearsed  the  matter  from 
the  beginning,  and  expounded  it  by 
order  unto  them,  saying,  (*)  I  was  in  the 
city  of  Joppa  praying  :  and  in  a  trance 
I  saw  a  vision,  A  certain  yessel  de- 
scend, as  it  had  been  a  great  sheet,  let 
down  from  heaven  by  four  comers ;  and 
it  came  even  to  me :  ^*^  upon  the  which 
when  I  had  fastened  mine  eyes,  I  con- 
sidered, and  saw  fourfooted  beasts  of 
the  earth,  and  wild  beasts,  and  creeping 
things,  and  fowls  of  the  air.  ^^^  And  I 
heard  a  voice  saying  unto  me.  Arise, 
Peter ;  slay  and  eat.  (®^  But  I  said.  Not 
flo.  Lord:  for  nothing  common  or  un- 
clean hath  at  any  time  entered  into  my 
mouth.  <*)  But  the  voice  answered  me 
again  from  heaven,  What  Grod  hath 
cleansed,  that  call  not  thou  common. 
^^^)  And  this  was  done  three  times :  and 
all  were  drawn  up  again  into  heaven. 
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(11)  And,  behold,  immediately  there  were 
three  men  abready  come  unto  the  house 
where  I  was,  sent  from  Csesarea  unto 
me.  (^^  And  the  spirit  bade  me  go  with 
them,  nothing  doubting.  Moreover  these 
six  brethren  accompanied  me,  and  we 
entered  into  the  man's  house :  ^^^  and 
he  shewed  us  how  he  had  seen  an  angel 
in  his  house,  which  stood  and  said 
unto  him,  Send  men  to  Joppa,  and  call 
for  Simon,  whose  surname  is  Peter; 
<i*)  who  shall  tell  thee  words,  whereby 
thou  and  all  thy  house  shall  be  saved. 
<^*>  And  as  I  began  to  speak,  the  Holy 
Ghost  fell  on  them,  as  on  us  at  the 
beginning."  (^*)  Then  remembered  I  the 
word  of  the  Lord,  how  that  he  said, 
John  indeed  baptized  with  water  ;*  but 
ye  shall  be  baptized  with  the  Holy 
Ghost.  ^^^)  Forasmuch  then  as  God 
gave  them  the  like  gift  as  he  did  unto 
us,  who  believed  on  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ ;  what  was  I,  that  I  could  with- 


(3)  Thou  wentest  in  to  men  unoiroumoised.— 
The  words  cannot  well  be  translated  otherwise,  but  the 
Greek  (literallj,  men  with  a  foreskin)  is  somewhat  more 
expressive  of  scorn  than  the  merely  negative  form  of 
the  English.  The  same  word  is  commomj  used  by  St. 
Panl  'vniere  he  discusses  the  relation  between  drcam- 
4n8ion  and  nncircamcision  (Bom.  li.  25,  26 ;  iv.  9«  10 ; 
1  Oor,  vii.  18, 19,  et  cd.). 

(^)  But  Peter  rehearsed  the  matter  from  the 
begpinning. — Better,  perhaps,  the  word  ''rehearse" 
having  grown  into  a  dmerent  shade  of  meaning,  began 
and  set  forth  the  matter.  The  transhttors  seem  to  have 
paraphnsed  the  participle  "  having  began  "  somewhat 
more  folly  than  its  actoal  meaning  admits.  The 
almost  verbal  repetition  of  the  same  narrative  as  that 
of  chap.  X.  seems,  at  first  sight,  inconsistent  with  our 
conmion  standard  of  skill  in  composition.  The  pro- 
bable explanation  of  it  is  that  St.  Lake  obtained  ^e 
first  narrative  from  the  disciples  whom  he  met  at 
CsBsarea,  and  the  second  from  those  of  Jerusalem,  and 
that  the  close  agreement  of  the  two  seemed  to  him,  as 
indeed  it  was,  a  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  each. 

(5)  It  oame  even  to  me.-— The  variations  in  the 
narrative  are  few  and  of  little  importance.  There  is, 
perhaps,  a  touch  of  the  vividness  of  personal  recollection 
m  the  description  of  the  sheet  as  coming  "  even  to  me," 
as  compared  with  its  being  let  down  "to  the  earth"  in 
chim.  X.  11. 

(0)  Upon  the  whioh  when  I  had  flastened 
mine  eyes,  I  oonsidered. — Here  again  we  trace 
the  same  kind  of  vividness  as  in  the  previous  verse. 
The  Apostle  recalls  the  intense  eager  gaze  with  which 
he  had  looked  on  the  strange  vision. 

(10)  All  were  drawn  up  again  into  heaven.— 
Once  more  there  is  a  slight  increase  of  vividness 
in  the  word  which  expresses  a  rapid  upward  movement, 
as  compared  with  "the  vessel  was  received  up  into 
heaven,^*  in  chap.  x.  16. 

(12)  The  spirit  bade  me  go  with  them,  no- 
thing doubting.— The  Greek  verb  has  a  spedal  force 
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as  being  the  same  as  that  for  "  contended  "  in  verse  2. 
Peter,  guided  by  the  Spirit,  raised  no  debate  such  as 
thev  were  raising. 

(^^)  Whereby  thou  and  all  thy  house  shall 
be  saved. — ^The  words  are  not  found  in  the  report  of 
the  angel's  speech  in  chap.  x.  4—6,  but  may  legitmiately 
be  thought  of  as  implied  m  it  The  prayer  of  Oomelius 
had  been  for  salvation,  and  when  he  was  told,  in  answer 
to  that  prayer,  to  send  for  one  who  should  speak  to 
him,  it  must  have  been  clear  to  him  that  he  was  to  hear 
of  that  way  of  salvation  which  he  had  been  seeking. 

(15)  And  as  I  began  to  speak  .  .  .—it  is, 
perhaps,  a  trait  of  individual  character  that  the  Apostle 
speaks  of  what  is  recorded  in  chap.  x.  34—43  as  the  mere 
beg^inning  of  what  he  had  meant  to  say. 

As  on  us  at  the  beginning.— The  words  are 
spoken,  it  will  be  remembered,  to  apostles  and  disdples 
who  had  been  sharers  in  the  Pentecostal  gift.  St.  Peter 
bears  his  witness  that  what  he  witnessed  at  OsBsarea 
was  not  less  manifestly  the  Spirit  *s  work  than  what 
they  had  then  experienced. 

(16)  Then  remembered  I  the  word  of  the 
Lord.  —  The  special  promise  referred  to  was  that 
recorded  in  chap.  i.  5.  Then  it  had  seemed  to  refer 
only  to  the  disciples,  and  the  Day  of  Pentecost  had 
appeared  to  bring  a  complete  fulnlment  of  it.  Now 
Peter  had  learnt  to  see  that  it  had  a  wider  range,  that 
the  gift  mk^ht  be  bestowed  on  those  who  were  not  of 
Israel,  and  who  were  not  called  to  come  outwardly 
within  the  covenant  of  Israel.  If  the  baptism  of  tlie 
Holy  Ghost  had  been  thus  given  to  them  it  implied,  as 
the  greater  indudes  the  less,  that  they  were  aomisaible 
to  the  baptism  of  water. 

(17)  Forasmuch  then  •  •  .—More  accurately,  if 
then. 

Unto  us,  who  believed  on  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.— The  Greek  construction  gives  a  somewhat 
different  meaning:  If  then  Ood  gave  to  them  an 
equal  aift  as  to  us,  upon  their  believing  .  .  .  That 
condition  was  sufficient  in  their  case  for  the  greater 
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stand  God  ?  <w>  When  they  heard  these 
things,  they  held  their  peace,  and 
glorified  God,  saying,  Then  hath  God 
also  to  the  Gentiles  granted  repentance 
unto  life. 

(i»)  Now  they  which  were  scattered 
abroad  upon  the  persecution  that  arose 
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about  Stephen'  travelled  as  far  as 
Phenice,  and  Cyprus,  and  Antioch, 
preaching  the  word  to  none  but  unto 
the  Jews  only.  (*^>  And  some  of  them 
were  men  of  Cyprus  and  Cyrene,  which, 
when  they  were  come  to  Autioch,  spake 
unto  the  Grecians,  preaching  the  Lord 


eif  ts,  and  their  admissibili^  to  baptism  and  to  general 
fellowsliip  followed  naturally  as  a  thing  of  coarse. 

What  was  I,  that  I  could  withstand  GodP 
— ^The  Greek  gives  a  comj^lex  question,  Who  was  If 
Able  to  withsUmd  €h>d  ? — i.e.,  How  was  I,  being  such 
A  one  as  I  am,  able  to  withstand  P 

(18)  They  held  their  peace,  and  glorified  GkxL 
— The  difference  of  tenses  in  the  two  Greek  verbs  im- 
plies that  they  first  held  their  peace,  and  then  began  a 
continuous  ntterance  of  praise.  The  fact  was  obviously 
one  of  immense  importance  in  its  bearing  on  the  ques- 
tion at  issue  between  St.  Paul  and  the  Judaisers,  of 
which  St.  Luke  had  seen  so  much  and  which  he  sought, 
by  his  narrative,  to  settle.  Not  only  had  the  first 
step  in  the  free  admission  of  the  Gentiles  been  taken 
by  the  chief  of  the  Apostles,  and  under  direct  guidance 
from  above,  but  it  had  received  the  formal  approval  of 
the  Apostles  and  other  members  of  the  Church  of  the 
Circumcision  at  Jemsalein.  The  Judaisers,  in  opposing 
St.  Paul,  were  acting  against  the  Chiurdi  from  which 
they  pretended  to  derive  their  authority. 

(fi)  Now  they  which  were  scattered  abroad. 
— A  new  and  important  section  begins  with  these 
words.  We  are  carried  back  to  the  date  of  the 
persecution  of  which  Stephen  was  the  chief  victim. 

The  persecution  that  arose  about  Stephen. 
— ^The  MSS.  vaiT  in  their  reading,  some  giving  the 
case  which  woula  be  rendered  by  "  the  persecution  in 
the  time  of  Stephen ;"  some,  that  which  answers  to  the 
persecution  upon  or  against  or  after  Stephen.  The  death 
of  the  martyr  was  followed,  as  chap.  viii.  1—4  shows, 
bj  a  general  outburst  of  fanaticism  against  the  dis- 
ciples, and  this  led  to  a  comparatively  general  flight. 
It  was  probable,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  tiiat  the 
Hellenistic  or  Greek-speakinff  Jews  who  had  been 
.associated  with  Stephen  would  be  the  chief  suiferers. 
Philip  we  have  traced  in  Samaria  and  C»sarea ;  others 
went  to  Fhoenice,  t.e.,  to  the  cities  of  Tyre  and  Sidon 
-and  Ptolemais,  and  were  probably  the  founders  of  the 
churches  which  we  find  there  in  chaps,  xzi  4—7, 
zxvii.  3.  In  Cyprus  (see  Note  on  chap.  ziu.  4,  for  an 
JMsoount  of  the  island)  thev  prepared  the  way  for  the 
work  of  Barnabas  and  Paul 

And  Antioch. — ^We  have  here  the  first  direct  point 
of  contact  between  the  Church  of  Christ  and  the  great 
Svrian  capital  which  was  for  so  manv  years  one  of  its 
«mef  centres.  We  may,  perhaps,  think  of  the  nroselyte 
of  Antioch  (chap.  vi.  5;  who  had  been  one  of  Stephen's 
colleagues  as  one  of  those  who  brought  the  new  faith  to 
his  native  city.  It  was,  as  the  sequel  shows,  a  moment 
of  immense  importance.  Situated  on  the  Orontes, 
about  fifteen  mues  from  the  port  of  Seleucia,  the  citv, 
founded  by  Seleucus  Nicator,  and  named  after  his 
father  Antiochus,  had  grown  in  wealth  and  magnifi- 
cence till  it  was  one  or  the  "  eyes  "  of  Asia.  Its  men 
of  letters  and  rhetoricians  (amoiu;  tihem  the  poet 
Archias,  in  whose  behalf  Cicero  m&&  one  of  his  most 
memorable  orations)  had  carried  its  fame  to  Rome 
itself,  and  the  Roman  Satirist  complained  that  the  Svrian 
Orontes  had  poUuted  his  native  Tiber  with  the  tamted 
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stream  of  luxury  and  vice  (Juvenal,  8ai,  iiL  62 — 64). 
It  had  a  large  colony  of  Jews,  and  Herod  the  Great  had 
courted  the  favour  of  its  inhabitants  by  building  a 
marble  colonnade  which  ran  the  whole  length  of  the  city. 
It  became  the  head-quarters  of  the  Prefect  or  President 
of  Syria,  and  the  new  faith  was  thus  brought  into  more 
direct  contact  with  the  higher  forms  of  Roman  life  than 
it  had  been  at  Jerusalem  or  Cassarea.  There  also  it 
came  into  more  direct  conflict  with  heathenism  in  its 
most  tempting  and  most  debasing  forms.  The  gproves 
of  Daphne,  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  were  famous  for 
a  woruiip  which  in  its  main  features  resembled  that  of 
Aphrodite  at  Corinth.  An  annual  festival  was  held, 
knoim  as  the  Maiuma,  at  which  the  harlot-priestesses, 
stripped  of  clothing,  disported  themselves  in  the  t:  iters 
of  a  lake.  The  dtv  was  stained  with  the  vices  of  a 
reckless  and  shameless  sensuality.  It  was  as  one  of 
the  strongholds  of  Satan ;  and  we  have  to  trace,  as  it 
were,  the  stages  of  the  victory  which  transformed  it 
into  the  mother-diurch  of  the  Gentiles. 

Freaohing  th3  word  to  none  but  tinto  the 
Jews  only. — Better,  as  answerme  to  the  singular 
number  in  the  Greek,  to  no  one.  This  was,  of  course, 
to  be  expected  in  the  work  of  those  who  had  left 
Jerusalem  before  the  conversion  of  Cornelius  had 
ruled  the  case  otherwise.  The  fact  is  stated,  appa- 
rently, in  contrast  both  with  the  narrative  that  preoeaes 
and  uie  statement  that  immediately  follows. 

(20)  And  some  of  them  were  men  of  Oypnis 
and  Cyrene«^Better,  But  some.  These  wore,  from 
the  nature  of  the  case,  Hellenistic  or  Greek-speaking 
Jews.  Who  thoy  we»e  we  can  only  conjecture.  Pos- 
nbly  Lucius  of  Cmne,  who  appears  m  tho  list  of 
prophets  in  chap.  viii.  1 ;  possibly  Simon  of  Cyrene,  of 
whom  we  have  seen  reason  to  think  as  a  disciple  of 
Christ.  (See  Notos  on  Matt,  xxvii.  82 ;  Mark  sv.  21.) 
The  founders  of  the  Church  of  Antioch,  like  those  ox 
the  Church  of  Rome,  must  remain  unknown. 

Spake  unto  the  Grecians.— The  MSS.  present 
the  two  readings — Hellenistte,  Greek-speaking  Jews, 
and  Hellenes,  Greeks  or  Gentiles  by  Jescent.  As  far  as 
their  authority  is  concerned,  the  two  stand  nearly  on 
the  same  level,  tho  balance  inclining  sli^tly  in  favour 
of  HellenistcB,  which  is  found  in  M^.  B  and  D,  while  A 

fives  HeUenes,  The  Sinaitic  has  the  almost  incompre- 
ensible  reading,  "  they  spake  unto  the  Evangelistas/' 
which  is  obviously  wrong,  but  which,  so  far  as  it  ^oes, 
must  be  thrown  into  the  acsle  in  favour  of  Hellenistce, 
as  the  word  which  the  transcriber  had  before  him,  and 
which  he  misread  or  misheard.  If  we  receive  that 
reading,  then  we  must  suppose  St.  Luke  to  lay  stress 
upon  tue  fact  t!iat  the  preachers  of  whom  he  speaks, 
instead  of  speaking  to  the  Jews  at  lar^,  many  of 
whom,  being  Syrians,  would  speak  Aramaic,  addressed 
themselves  specially  to  the  Greek-speaking  Jews  and 
proselytes,  and  were  thus  following  in  St.  Stephen's 
footsteps,  and  indirectly  preparing  the  way  for  St.  Paul 
— ^the  HellenistfiB  being,  as  a  body,  the  link  between 
the  Jews  as  a  race  and  the  Hellenes.  On  the  whole^ 
however,  internal  evidence  seems  to  torn  the  scale 


Barnabas  aerU  to  Antioch, 


THE  ACTS,  XI. 


Saul  brought  by  Barnabas^ 


Jesus.  (^)  And  the  hand  of  the  Lord 
was  with  them:  and  a  great  number 
believed,  and  turned  unto  the  Lord. 

(22)  Then  tidings  of  these  things  came 
unto  the  ears  of  the  church  which 
was  in  Jerusalem :  and  thej  sent  forth 
Barnabas,  that  he  should  go  as  far  as 
Antioch.  ^23)  \^o,  when  he  came,  and 
had  seen  the  grace  of  Gk)d,  was  glad. 


A.D.  A 
A.D.4S. 


and  exhorted  them  all,  that  with  pur- 
pose of  heart  they  would  deaye  unto 
the  Lord.  (24)  Yot  he  was  a  good  man,, 
and  fuU  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  faith: 
and  much  people  was  added  unto  the 
Lord.  (25)  Tiien  departed  Barnabas  to* 
Tarsus,  for  to  seek  Saul :  (2^)  and  when 
he  had  found  him,  he  brought  him  unto 
Antioch.     And  it  came  to  pass,  that  a 


m  favour  of  the  other  reading.  (1)  As  the  HeUenistsa 
were  "  Jews,"  though  not  "  Hebrews,"  they  would 
naturallj  be  included  in  the  statement  of  verse  19,  and 
80  there  would  be  no  contrast,  no  new  advance,  indi- 
cated in  verse  20  in  the  statement  that  the  word  was 
Soken  to  them.  (2)  The  contrast  between  Jews  and 
ellenes  is,  on  the  other  hand,  as  in  chape,  xiv.  1, 
xviii.  4,  a  perfectly  natural  and  familiar  one,  and 
assuming  this  to  be  the  true  reading,  we  get  a  note  of 
progress  which  otherwise  we  shouM  miss,  there  being 
no  record  elsewhere  of  the  admission  of  the  (jrentiles  at 
Antioch.  (3)  It  does  not  necessarily  follow,  however, 
that  the  Hellenes  who  are  spoken  of  had  been  heathen 
idolaters  up  to  the  time  of  their  conversion.  Probably, 
as  in  chap,  xviii.  4,  they  were  more  or  less  on  the  same 
level  as  Cornelius,  proselytes  of  the  gate,  attending  the 
services  of  the  synagogpie.  (4)  The  question  whether 
this  preceded  or  followed  the  conversion  of  Cornelius  is 
one  which  we  have  not  sufficient  data  for  deciding.  On 
the  one  hand,  the  brief  narrative  of  verse  19  suggests 
the  thought  of  an  interval  as  long  as  that  between  tiie 
death  of  Stephen  and  St.  Peter's  visit  to  CsBsarea,  and 
it  may  have  been  part  of  the  working  of  Gk)d's  pro- 
vidence that  there  should  be  simultaneous  and  parallel 
advances.  On  the  other,  the  lanffuase  of  tiiose  of  the 
circumcision  to  Peter  in  verse  3,  impues  that  they  had 
not  heard  of  such  a  case  before ;  and  that  of  tlie  Apostle 
himself,  in  chap.  xv.  7,  distinctly  claims  the  honour  of 
having  been  the  first  (possibly,  however,  only  the  first 
amonff  the  disciples  at  Jerusalem)  from  whose  lips  the 
Gentues,  as  such,  had  heard  the  word  of  the  gospel. 
On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  seems  probable  that  the  work 
went  on  at  Antioch  for  many  months  among  the  Hel- 
lenistic and  other  Jews,  ana  that  the  men  of  Cyprus 
and  Cyrene  arrived  after  the  case  of  Cornelius  had 
removed  the  scruples  which  had  hitherto  restrained 
them  from  giving  full  scope  to  the  longings  of  their 
heart.  We  must  not  forget,  however,  that  there  was  one 
to  whom  the  GU)spel  of  the  IJncircumcision,  the  Gk)q>el 
of  Humanity,  had  been  already  revealed  in  its  fulness 
(chap.  XX.  21;  Oal.  L  11, 12),  and  we  can  hardly  think 
of  him  as  waiting,  after  that  revelation,  for  any  de- 
dsion  of  the  Church  of  Jerusalem.  His  action,  at  any 
rate,  must  have  been  parallel  and  independent,  and 
may  have  been  known  to,  and  followed  by,  other  mis- 
sionaries. 

^  Freaohing  the  Iiord  JesuB.— Ab  before,  preach- 
ing theglad  tidings  of  the  Lord  Jeaus. 

722)  They  sent  forth  Barnabas.— The  choice  was 
probably  determined,  we  may  believe,  bv  the  known 
sympathies  of  the  Son  of  Consolation  for  the  work 
which  was  going  on  at  Antioch.  The  friend  of  Paul, 
who  had  been  with  him  when  he  was  at  Jerusalem 
(chap.  ix.  27),  must  have  known  his  hopes  and  convic- 
tions^ on  this  matter,  and  must  have  welcomed  the 
opening  which  was  thus  given  him  for  working  in  the 
same  direction.  The  fact  that  he  was  himself  of  the 
same  country  would  also  qualify  him  for  co-operating 


with  the  men  of  Cyprus,  who  were  carrying  on  that 
work  in  Antioch. 

(23)  And  exhorted  them  all.— The  tense  implies, 
continuous  action ;  and  the  verb  in  the  Qreek  is  that 
from  which  Barnabas  took  his  name  as  the  "  Son  of 
Comfort "  or  "  Counsel."    (See  Note  on  chap.  iv.  36.) 

With  purpose  of  heart.— The  i»reacher  had  seen 
the  grace  of  God,  and  had  rejoiced  at  it ;  but  he  knew, 
as  aU  true  teachers  know,  that  it  is  possible  for  man's 
will  to  frustrate  that  grace,  and  that  its  co-operation,  as- 
manifested  in  deliberate  and  firm  resolve,  was  necessary 
to  carry  on  the  good  work  to  its  completion.  The  word 
for  "  purpose  "  meets  us  again  in  chap,  xxvii.  13. 

They  would  oleave  unto  me  Lord.— The 
noun  is  probably  used  in  its  dominant  New  Testa- 
ment sense,  as  ^inting  to  the  Lord  Jesus  as  the  new 
object  of  the  faith  and  love  of  those  who  had  turned 
to  Him. 

(24)  For  he  was  a  good  man.— Words  of  praiso 
of  this  kind  are  comparatively  rare  in  this  history,  and 
we  may,  perhaps,  think  of  them  here  as  expressing  St. 
Luke's  personal  estimate  of  the  character  of  the 
preacher,  which  he  was  all  the  more  anxious  to  place  on 
record  because  he  had  to  narrate  before  long  the  sad 
contention  which  separated  him  from  his  f nend  and 
fellow-worker  (chap.  xv.  39).  The  word  "good"  is 
probably  to  be  taken  as  Dresenting  the  more  winning 
and  persuasive  form  of  holiness,  as  contrasted  with  the 
severer  forms  of  simple  justice.    (Comp.  Bom.  v.  7.) 

Full  of  the  Hoi^  Ghost.— This  was  imnlied  in 
his  very  name  as  "  the  Son  of  Prophecy"  (see  Note  on 
chap.  iv.  31) ;  but  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  words 
are  identical  with  those  in  which  the  historian  had 
previously  described  Stephen  (chap.  vi.  5).  Barnabas- 
appeared  to  him  to  reproduce  the  mind  and  character 
of  the  martyr. 

Muoh  people. — ^Literally,  a  areai  tMiltitade,  im- 
plying a  large  increase  upon  we  work  related  in 
verse  21. 

(^)  Then  departed  Barnabas  to  Tarsus.— The 
act  is  every  way  significant.  It  indicates  the  assurance 
that  Saul  would  approve  of  the  work  which  had  been 
going  on  at  Antiocn,  and  the  confident  beUef  that  he 
was  the  right  person  to  direct  and  organise  it  It  pro- 
bably implies  also  some  intercourse  with  the  Apostlcr 
by  letter  or  message,  since  his  departure  £rom  Jeru- 
salem. In  the  absence  of  any  diiect  record,  we  can 
onlv  infer  that  Saul  had  remained  at  Tarsus,  carryings 
on  nis  occunation  as  a  tent-maker  (chap,  xviii.  3),  ana 
preaching  we  gospel  there  and  in  the  neighbouring 
cities  of  Cilida  (see  Note  on  diap.  xv.  41)  "  to  tiie  Jew 
first  and  also  to  the  Gentile."  It  is  dear  that  he  must 
have  heard  of  the  grace  of  God  that  had  been  mani- 
fested at  Antioch  with  great  joy,  and  accepted  the  invi- 
tation to  join  in  the  work  there  with  a  ready  gladness. 

(26)  The  disoiples  were  called  Christians 
first  in  Antiooh.— The  term  for  "were  called"  i» 
not  the  word  usually  so  rendered.    Better,  perhaps^ 


The  Namt  of  ChrUtian, 


TSE    ACTS,    XI.     Great  Dearth  in  the  Daf^  qf  Claudmg, 


"whole  year  they  assembled  themselyes 
^th  the  church,^  and  taught  mach 
people.  And  the  disciples  were  called 
•Christians  first  in  Antioch. 

(^)  And  in  these  dajs  came  prophets 
firom  Jerusalem  unto  Antioch.  ^^>  And 
-there  stood  up  one  of  them  named 
Agabus,  and  signified  by  the  spirit  that 


1  Or^lmtikeekurdk. 


there  should  be  great  dearth  through- 
out all  the  world :  which  came  to  pass 
in  the  days  of  Claudius  Csesar.  ^^^  ^en 
the  disciples,  eyery  man  according  to  his 
ability,  determined  to  send  relief  unto  the 
brethren  which  dwelt  in  Judfisa :  ^)  which 
also  they  did,  and  sent  it  to  the  elders 
by  the  hands  of  Barnabas  and  Saul. 


£ot  the  name  of  ChrieUaiM.  The  Emj^ror  Julian 
(Misopog.,  p.  SH)  notes  the  tendenc7  to  invent  nick- 
names,  as  a  form  of  satire,  as  charaeteristie  of  the 
population  of  Antioch  in  his  time,  and  the  same  tone  of 
fertiflage  seems  to  have  prerailed  on  the  first  appear- 
juioe  of  the  new  faith,  xhe  origin  of  a  name  which  was 
jdterwards  to  be  so  mightj  in  the  history  of  the  world 
is  a  subject  fnll  of  interest.  Li  its  form  it  was  eesen- 
iiallj  Latin,  after  the  pattern  of  the  Pompeiani,  SuL- 
lamXf  and  oUier  party-names ;  and  so  far  it  would  seem 
to  have  grown  out  of  the  contact  of  the  new  society 
with  the  Bomans  stationed  at  Antioch,  who,  leaminjg^ 
that  its  members  acknowledged  the  Ckriitoe  as  their 
head,  gave  them  the  name  (a  Ohriatiani.  In  the  Qos- 
pels,  it  is  trae,  howeyer  (Matt  xzii.  16,  et  al),  we  find  the 
analogous  term  of  Herodiani,  but  there,  also,  we  may 
legitimately  trace  the  influence  of  Roman  associations. 
As  used  in  the  New  Testament,  we  note  (1)  that  the 
disciples  neyer  use  it  of  themselves.  They  keep  to 
such  terms  as  the  "  brethren "  (chap.  xr.  1),  and  the 
'^ssints"  (chap.  ix.  13),  and  "those  of  the  way"  (chap, 
ix.  2).  (2)  That  the  hostile  Jews  use  the  more 
scornful  term  of  "  Nazarenes"  (chap.  zziv.  5).  (3)  That 
the  term  Chrietianue  is  used  as  a  neutral  and  suffi- 
•dently  respectful  word  by  Agrippa  in  chap.  XEvi.  23,  and 
At  a  somewhat  later  date,  when  it  had  obviously  ^^ed 
a  wider  currency,  as  that  which  brought  witn  it  the 
-danger  of  suffering  and  persecution  (1  ^et.  iv.  16).  It 
was  natural  that  a  name  first  given  hy  outsiders  should 
soon  be  accepted  by  believers  as  a  title  in  which  to 
flloiy.  Tradition  ascribes  its  origin  to  Euodius,  the 
first  Bishop  of  Antioch  (Bingham,  Ant.  IL  i.  §  4),  and 
Ignatius,  his  successor,  uses  it  frequently,  and  forms 
from  it  the  hardly  less  important  word  oz  ChrisHaniS' 
mo8,  as  opposed  to  Judaismoa  (PhiladeJph,  o.  6),  and  as 
•expressing  the  whole  system  of  faith  and  life  wliich  we 
know  as  "  Christianity."  It  may  be  worth  while  to  note 
that  another  ecclesiastical  term,  hardly  less  important 
in  the  history  of  Christendom,  seems  also  to  have 
originated  at  Antioch,  and  that  we  may  trace  to  it  the 
name  of  Caiholie  as  well  as  Christian  {IgnAima,  Bm/yrn, 
c  8).  We  learn  from  Tertullian  {Apol,  c.  3)  that  the 
name  was  often  wrongly  pronounced  as  OhretHani,  and 
its  meaning  not  understood.  Even  the  name  of  Chriatoe 
was  pronounced  and  explained  as  Chreaios  ( =  ^ood). 
The  Christians,  on  their  side,  accepted  the  mistake 
as  a  nofMn  et  omen,  an  unconsdous  witness  on  the 
part  of  the  heathen  that  they  were  good  and  worthy 
m  their  lives,  that  their  Lord  was  "  good  and  gracious 
(1  Pet.  iL  3). 

Off)  Game  prophets  ttora  Jerusalem.  —  The 
mission  thus  described  was  obviously  a  further  sanction 
given  by  the  Church  at  Jerusalem  to  the  work  that 
Saul  ana  Barnabas  were  carr^s  on  at  Antioch.  If 
we  adopt  the  view  suggested  m  tne  Note  on  Luke  x.  1, 
that  the  Seventy  were  the  representatives  of  the  pro- 
phetic order,  and  were  ^rmboiically  significant  of  the 
conversion  of  the  Gentiles,  it  will  seem  probable  that 
ihtmo  who  now  came  to  Antioch  belonged  lo  that  body, 
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and  reioiced  in  what  they  found  there  as  fulfilling  the 
idea  of  their  own  commission. 

(28)  There  stood  up  one  of  them  named 
A^biis. — The  same  prophet  appears  again  in  chap. 
XXI.  10  as  coming  down  nom  Jerusalem  to  CsBsarea. 
Nothing  more  is  known  of  him.  The  prophecy  of  the 
"dearth'*or  "famine"  was  in  part  an  echo  al  Miatt. 
xxiv.  7. 

Throughout  all  the  world.— Literally,  the  in- 
habited  earth,  used,  as  in  Luke  ii.  1,  iv.  5,  and  else- 
where in  the  New  Testament*  for  the  Roman  empire. 

Which  oame  to  pass  in  the  days  of  Claudixui 
CSBSar.— The  reign  of  Caligula  lasted  from  a.d.  37—41, 
that  of  Chtudius  from  a.d.  41 — 54.  The  whole  reign  of 
the  latter  emperor  was  memorable  for  f lequent  famines 
(Suetonius,  Claud,  28 ;  Tacitus,  Ann,  xiL  43).  Josepiius 
{Ant.  XX.  5)  speaks  of  one  as  spedaUy  affecting  Judaea 
and  Syria,  under  the  procuratorship  of  Cuspius  Fadus, 
▲.D.  45.  The  population  of  Jerusalem  were  reduced  to 
great  distress,  and  were  chiefly  relieved  1^  the  bounty 
of  Helena,  Queen  of  Adiabene,  who  sent  m  large  sup* 

Elies  of  com,  figs,  and  other  articles  of  food.  &e  was 
erself  a  proselyte  to  Judaism,  and  was  Uie  mother  of 
Isates,  whose  probable  conversion  to  the  faith  of  Christ 
bv  AnaniaH  of  Damascus  is  mentioned  in  the  Note  on 
cnap.  ix.  10.  The  title  of  "  Csesar"  is  omitted  in  the 
better  MSS. 

(^)  Then  the  disciples,  every  man  according 
to  his  ability. — LiteraUy,  4U  each  man  proepered. 
It  is  obviously  implied  that  the  collection  was  made  at 
once,  as  a  provision  against  the  fiunine,  in  consequence 
of  the  prophecy,  before  the  famine  itself  came.  We 
may  well  believe  that  Saul  and  Barnabas  were  active  in 
stimng  up  the  Gentiles  to  this  work  of  charity.  It  was 
the  beginning  of  that  collection  for  the  "  poor  saints  at 
Jerusiuem  "  which  was  afterwards  so  prominent  in  the 
Apostle's  labours  (chap.  xxiv.  17;  Kom.  xv.  25,  26; 

1  Cor.  xvi.  1 ;  2  Cor.  ix.  1 — 15 ;  GaL  ii.  10),  and  which  ho 
regarded  as  a  bond  of  union  between  the  Jewish  and 
Grentile  sections  of  the  Church.  It  is  probable  that  the 
generous  devotion  and  liberalitjr  of  the  converts  of 
Jerusalem  in  the  glow  of  their  first  love  had  left 
them  more  exposed  than  most  others  to  the  pressure 
of  poverty,  and  that  when  the  famine  came  it  found 
them  to  a  great  extent  dependent  on  the  help  of  other 
churches. 

Determined  to  send  relief.— The  Greek  gives 
the  more  spedfio  to  send  as  a  ministration,  the  naif - 
technical  word  which  St.  Paul  uses  in  Horn.  xv.  81 ; 

2  Cor.  ix.  1. 

(ao)  And  sent  it  to  the  elders  by  the  hands 
of  Barnabas  and  Saul.— The  elders  of  the  Church 
are  here  named  for  the  first  time,  and  appear  henceforth 
as  a  permanent  element  of  its  organ^g|((ion,  which  in 
this  respect  followed  the  arrangements  of  the  Syna- 

§ogue.  Officers  filling  like  functions  wore  known  in 
le  Gentile  churches  as  Episcopi  *»  Bishops,  or  Super- 
intendents, and  where  Jews  and  Gentiles  were  mingled, 
the  two  names  were  interchangeable!  as  in  chap. 


JameSyihe  Brother  of  JoJm, put  to  DeaJtJi,   THE    ACTS,    XII. 


%pn9ontd^ 


CHAPTEE  Xn.— (1)  Now  about  that 
time  Herod  the  king  stretched  forth 
his  hands  ^  to  vex  certain  of  the  church. 
W  And  he  killed  James  the  brother  of 


A.D.44. 


1  Ot^hegon. 


John  with  the  sword.  ^^)  And  because 
he  saw  it  pleased  the  Jews,  he  pro- 
ceeded  further  to  take  Peter  also* 
(Then    were   the    days    of  unleavened 


17,  18;  Titus  I  6,  7.  See  also  Notes  on  PhiL  i.  1; 
1  Pet.  V.  1,  2.  In  St.  James's  Epistle  (r.  14),  written 
probably  about  this  time,  the  '*  eiders  "  are  mentioned 
as  visiting  the  sick,  and  anointing  them  with  oil  as  a 
means  of  healing. 

It  may  be  noted  that  this  lisit  to  Jerusalem  has  been 
identified  by  some  writers  with  that  of  which  the 
Apostle  speaks  in  Gal.  ii.  1.  It  will  be  shown,  how- 
ever, in  the  Notes  on  chap.  xt.  that  it  is  far  more  likely 
that  he  speaks  of  the  journey  there  narrated  St.  Luke 
would  hardly  have  passed  oyer  the  facts  to  which  St. 
Paul  refers,  had  they  occurred  on  this  occasion;  nor 
are  there  any  signs  that  the  Pharisaic  party  had  at  this 
time  felt  strong  enough  to  insist  on  the  circumcision 
of  the  Gentile  converts.  It  is  probable  that  the  journey 
would  be  timed  so  as  to  coincide  with  one  of  the  Jewisn 
festivals,  and  judging  by  the  analogy  of  St.  Paurs 
other  visits,  we  may  think  of  this  as  coinciding  with 
that  of  Pentecost.  (See  Notes  on  chaps,  xviii.  21; 
XX.  16.) 

xn. 

(1)  Herod  the  king.— The  previous  life  of  this 
prince  had  been  fuU  of  strange  vicissitudes.  The  son 
of  Aristobulus  and  Bemice,  grandson  of  Herod  the 
Great,  brother  of  the  Herodias  who  appears  in  the 
Gospel  history,  named  after  the  statesman  who  was 
the  chief  minister  of  Augustus,  he  had  been  sent, 
after  his  father  had  fallen  a  victim  (b.c.  6)  to  his 
grandfather's  suspicions,  to  Home,  partly,  perhaps,  as 
a  hostage,  P^^J  to  be  out  of  the  way  of  Palestine 
intrigues.  There  he  had  grown  up  on  terms  of  in- 
timaey  with  the  prince  afterwards  Known  as  Cal^ula. 
On  the  marriage  of  Herod  Antipas  with  his  sister, 
be  was  made  the  ruler  of  Tiberias,  but  soon  quarrelled 
with  the  Tetrarch  and  went  to  Rome,  and  falling  under 
the  displeasure  of  Tiberius,  as  having  rashly  pven 
utterance  to  a  wish  for  the  succession  of  Cahgula, 
was  imprisoned  by  him  and  remained  in  confinement 
till  the  deaUi  of  tliat  emperor.  When  Caligula  came  to 
the  throne,  he  loaded  his  friend  with  honours,  ^ve  him 
the  tetrarchies  first  of  Philip,  and  then  that  of  Lysanias 
(Luke  iii.  1),  and  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  King. 
Antipas,  prompted  by  Herodias,  came  to  Rome  to  claim 
a  like  honour  for  himself,  but  fell  under  the  emperor's 
displeasure,  and  was  banished  to  Lngdunum  in  Gaul, 
whither  his  wife  accompanied  him.  His  tetrarchy  also 
was  conferred  on  Ag^ppa.  Coins  are  extant,  minted 
at  Csesarea,  and  bearing  inscriptions  in  which  he  is 
styled  the  Great  King,  with  the  epithets  sometimes  of 
Philo-CflQsar,  sometimes  of  Philo-CIaudios.  At  the  time 
when  Caligula's  insanity  took  the  form  of  a  resolve  to 
place  his  statue  in  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  Agrippa 
rendered  an  essential  service  to  his  people,  by  using 
all  his  influenoe  to  deter  the  emperor  from  carrying 
his  purpose  into  execution,  and,  backed  as  he  was 
by  Petronius,  the  Governor  of  Syria,  was  at  last 
Buooessf  uL  On  the  death  of  Calignila,  Claudius,  whose 
chiims  to  the  empire  he  had  supported,  confirmed 
him  in  his  kingdiom.  When  he  came  to  Judsea, 
he  presented  himself  to  the  people  in  the  character 
of  a  devout  worshipper,  and  gamed  their  favour  by 
Mtaching  himself  to  the  companies  of  Nazarites  (as 


we  find  St.  Paul  doing  in  chap.  xxi.  26)  when  they 
came  to  the  Temple  to  offer  sacrifices  on  the  com- 
pletion of  their  vows  (Jos.  Ant  xix.  7,  §  3).  It 
would  seem  that  he  found  a  strong  popular  exdte- 
ment  against  the  believers  in  Christ,  caused  probably 
by  the  new  step  which  had  recently  been  taken  in  tiie 
admission  of  the  GentUes,  and  fomented  by  tlie  Sad- 
ducean  priesthood,  and  it  seemed  to  him  politic  to  gain 
the  favour  of  both  priests  and  people,  by  m^lring  himself 
the  instrument  of  their  jealousy. 

(2)  He  killed  James  the  brother  of  John 
with  the  sword. — Had  the  Apostle  been  tried  by 
the  Sanhedrin  on  a  charge  of  blasphemy  and  heresy, 
the  sentence  would  have  been  death  by  stoning.  De- 
capitation showed,  as  in  the  case  of  John  tiie  Baptist^ 
that  the  sentence  was  pronounced  by  a  civil  ruler, 
adopting  Roman  modes  of  punishment,  and  striking 
terror  bythem  in  proportion  as  they  were  hateful  to  tho^ 
Jews.  The  death  of  James  reminds  us  of  his  Lord's- 
prediction  that  he,  too,  should  drink  of  His  cup,  and  be- 
baptised  with  His  baptism  (Matt.  xx.  23).  The  fulfil- 
ment of  that  prophecy  was  found  for  one  brother  in  his 
being  the  proto-martyr  of  the  apostolic  company,  as  it 
was  found  for  the  otner  in  his  Ming  the  last  survivor 
of  it.  What  led  to  his  being  selected  as  the  first  victim, 
we  can  only  conjecture;  but  the  prominent  position 
which  he  occupies  in  the  Gospels,  in  company  with 
Peter  and  Jonn,  probably  continued,  and  tne  natund 
vehemence  indicated  in  tbe  name  of  Son  of  Thunder 
may  have  marked  him  out  as  among  the  foremost 
teachers  of  the  Church.  The  brevity  of  St.  Luke'» 
record  presents  a  marked  contrast  to  the  fulness  of  later 
martvrologies.  A  tradition  preserved  by  Eusebius 
{HUt.  ii  9)  as  coming  from  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
records  that  his  accuser  was  converted  by  beholding- 
his  ffdth  and  patience,  confessed  his  new  faith,  and 
was  led  to  execution  in  company  with  the  Apostle,  who 
bestowed  on  him  the  parting  benediction  of  "  Peace  be 
with  thee." 

(3)  Because  he  saw  it  pleased  the  Jews.— 
This  was  throughout  the  ruling  policy  of  the  Herodian 
house.  The  persecution  did  not  spring  from  any  fanatic 
zeal  against  the  new  faith,  but  simpfy  from  motives  of 
political  expediency.  A  somewhat  touching  incident  is 
recorded,  illustrating  the  king's  sensitiveness  to  popular 
praise  or  blame.  It  was  at  the  Feast  of  Tabemades, 
and  the  Law  was  read,  and  he  heard  the  words  of 
Dent.  xviL  15 :  "  Thou  shalt  not  set  a  stransper  over 
thee,"  and  he  burst  into  tears  at  the  thought  of  his 
own  Idumeean  descent  The  people  saw  him  weeping, 
and  cried  out:  "Trouble  not  thyself,  Agrippa;  thou 
also  art  our  brother,"  and  the  king's  heart  was  com- 
forted ( Jost,  GescK  des  Judenthums,  L,  p.  420). 

Then  were  the  days  of  unleavened  bread.. 
— ^The  crowds  of  Hellenistic  and  other  Jews  who  were 
gathered  to  keep  the  feast  at  Jerusalem  naturally  made 
this  a  favourable  opportunity  for  courting  the  favour 
of  the  people.  A  tradition  recorded  by  St.  Jerome 
states  tnat  St.  James  was  beheaded  on  the  15th  of 
^san,  i.e.,  on  the  same  day  as  that  of  the  Crucifinon. 
Peter  was  arrested  probably  at  the  same  time ;  but  the 
trial  and  execution  were  deferred  till  the  seven  days  of 
the  feast  were  over. 
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FtlUT  Delivered  from  Prieon. 


THE  ACTS,  XII. 


Peter  at  the  House  of  Mary, 


bread.)  ^^)  And  when  he  had  appre- 
hended him,  he  put  Atm  in  prison,  and 
delivered  hvm  to  four  quaternions  of 
soldiers  to  keep  him;  intending  after 
Easter  to  bring  him  forth  to  the  people. 
<*>  Peter  therefore  was  kept  in  prison : 
but  prayer  1  was  made  without  ceasing 
of  the  church  unto  God  for  him. 
<*>  And  when  Herod  would  haye  brought 
him  forth,  the  same  night  Peter  was 
sleeping  between  two  soldiers,  bound 
with  two  chains:  and  the  keepers  be- 
fore the  door  kept  the  prison.  (^^  And, 
behold,  the  angel  of  the  Lord  came 
upon  him,  and  a  light  shined  in  the 
prison :  and  he  smote  Peter  on  the  side, 
and  raised  him  up,  saying,  Arise  up 
quickly.  And  his  chains  tell  off  from 
his  hands.  (^>  And  the  angel  said  unto 
him.  Gird  thyself,  and  bind  on  thy 
sandals.     And  so  he  did.     And  he  saith 


1  Or,  iiutimt  and 
eamMt      prater 


unto  him,  Cast  thy  garment  about  thee, 
and  follow  me.  ^®^  And  he  went  out, 
and  followed  him ;  and  wist  not  that  it 
was  true  which  was  done  by  the  angel ; 
but  thought  he  saw  a  vision.  t^®>  When 
they  were  past  the  first  and  the  second 
ward,  they  came  unto  the  iron  gate 
that  leadeth  unto  the  city ;  which  open- 
ed to  them  of  his  own  accord :  and 
they  went  out,  and  passed  on  through 
one  street ;  and  forthwith  the  angel  de- 
parted from  him.  <^^  And  when  Peter 
was  come  to  himself,  he  said.  Now  I 
know  of  a  surety,  that  the  Lord  hath 
sent  his  angel,  and  hath  delivered  me 
out  of  the  hand  of  Herod,  and  from  all 
the  expectation  of  the  people  of  the 
Jews.  ^^^  And  when  he  had  considered 
the  thing  J  he  came  to  the  house  of  Mary 
the  mother  of  John,  whose  surname  was 
Mark;    where    many    were    gathered 


(^>  Delivered  him  to  four  quaternions  of 
soldiers. — ^Agrippa  apparently  followed  the  lessons  of 
Boman  practice  wnich  he  had  leamt  by  his  own  expe- 
rience. The  four  quaternions  relievea  each  other  at 
set  times,  and  the  prisoner  was  chained  to  two  of  the 
soldiers  of  each  company,  while  the  others  were  sta- 
tioned as  sentinels  at  the  door  of  the  dungeon.  (Gomp. 
8t.  Paul's  chains  in  chap,  xxviii.  20 ;  Eph.  vi.  20.) 

Intending  after  faster.— Better,  after  the  Pass- 
over^  as  elsewhere.  In  this  solitary  instuice  the  trans- 
lators have  introduced,  with  a  singular  infelicity,  the 
term  which  was  definitely  appropriate  only  to  the 
Christian  f estiyal  which  took  the  place  of  the  Fassoyer. 

(^)  Prayer  was  made  without  oeasing.— The 
adjectiye  is  rendered  by  **  f enrent "  in  1  Pet.  iy.  8,  and 
implies,  as  in  the  mai«nal  reading,  intensity  as  well  as 
continuity.  The  words  imply  that  the  memoers  of  the 
Church  continued,  in  spite  of  the  persecution,  to  meet  as 
usual,  probably,  as  in  yerse  12,  in  the  house  of  Mary, 
the  mother  of  Mark. 

W  Peter  was  sleeping  between  two  soldiers. 
— ^The  picture  of  the  calm  repose  of  the  Apostle  as  of 
one  to  whom  Qod  had  giyen  the  sleep  of  His  beloyed 
rPs.  czzyii.  2),  undisturbed  by  the  fear  of  coming  suf- 
fering and  death,  will  be  felt  by  most  readers  to  be 
one  of  singular  interest. 

(7)  The  angel  of  the  Lord  oame  upon  him.— 
The  phrase  is  identical  with  that  of  Luike  ii.  9.  The 
absence  of  the  article  in  the  Greek  leayes  it  open  to 
render  it  either  as  "  the  angel "  or  "  an  angel.'^  The 
**  light "  in  this  instance  corresponds  to  the  "  glory  of 
the  Lord  "  in  that. 

In  the  prison. — Literally,  in  the  dwelling,  or 
ehatnber.  The  term  appears  to  be  used  as  an  euphem- 
ism for  "  prison." 

(8)  Gird  thyself,  and  bind  on  thy  sandals.— 
In  lyin^  down  to  sleep  the  Apostle  had  naturally  laid 
aside  his  *'  cloak,**  loosened  the  girdle  that  bound  his 
tunic,  and  put  off  his  sandals.  As  regards  the  latter 
we  note  his  continued  obeeryanoe  of  the  rule  of  Mark 
tl9. 

(^)  And  wist  not  that  it  was  true  •  •  .— 
The  kind  of  introspectiye  analysifl  of  the  Apostle's 
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consciousness  suggests  the  thought  that  he  was  himself, 
possibly  through  some  intermemato  channel,  St.  Luke's 
mformant.  As  in  the  actiyity  of  somnambulism,  the 
will  directed  the  actions  of  the  body,  and  yet  was  only 
half -conscious  of  what  it  did.  It  may  be  noted  that  his 
experience  of  the  trance  and  yision  narrated  in  chap.  x. 
would  tend  to  suggest  the  impression  that  he  was  pass- 
ing through  phenomena  of  a  like  kind. 

(10)  When  they  were  past  the  first  and  the 
second  ward.^-It  would  seem  from  this  that  Peter 
had  been  placed  in  the  innermost  dungeon,  and  had  to 
pass  the  two  court-yards.  Lightfoot  supposes  the 
prison  to  haye  been  between  the  inner  and  outer  walls 
of  the  city,  the  direction  of  Peter's  moyements  being 
from  the  outer  to  the  inner. 

The  iron  gate.— The  touch  of  topographical  pre- 
dsion  may  be  noticed  as  characteristic  of  St.  Luke. 

Passea  on  through  one  street.— The  word  im. 
pHes  one  of  the  narrow  streets  or  lanee  of  the  city. 
(See  Note  on  Matt.  yL  2.) 

i^)  When  Peter  was  come  to  himself.— Here 
again  we  find  the  tone  of  a  personal  reminiscence.  He 
Snda  himself  at  night,  free,  in  the  open  street.  It  waa 
no  dream.  As  before  (chap.  y.  19),  his  Master  had  sent 
EQs  ai^l  to  deliyer  hhn. 

(^)  Mary  the  mother  of  John,  whose  sur- 
name was  Mark. — On  the  probable  identity  of  this 
Mark  with  the  eyangelist  of  that  name,  see  Introduction 
to  8t,Marh*8  Chapel,  Here  we  may  note  (1)  that  a» 
being  mentioned  by  St.  Peter  as  his  "  son  "  (1  Pet.y.  13) 
he  was  probably  conyerted  by  him ;  (2)  that  he  was 
cousin  to  Barnabas,  probably  through  his  mother, 
and  was  therefore  at  least  connected  with  the  tribe 
of  Leyi  (chap.  iy.  36),  and  possibly  belonging  to  it; 
(3)  that  the  fact  that  Mary's  house  was  the  meeting* 

Slaoe  of  the  Church  indicates  comparatiye  wealth,  aa 
id  Bamabas's  sale  of  his  estate ;  (4)  that  the  absence 
of  any  mention  of  Mark's  father  makes  it  probable 
that  she  was  a  widow;  (5)  that  the  Latin  name  of 
Marcus  indicates  some  point  of  contact  with  Romans 
or  Roman  Jews. 

Many  were  gathered  together  praying.— 
The  facts  of  the  case  show  that  the  meeting  was  held 


Peter  knocking  cU  the  GtUe. 
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Herod  Agrippa  /.  (U  CctisareiOL 


together  praying.  ^^^^  And  as  Peter 
knocked  at  the  door  of  the  gate,  a 
damsel  came  to  hearken,^  named  Bhoda. 
<^*)  And  when  she  knew  Peter's  Toice, 
she  opened  not  the  gate  for  ghidness, 
but  ran  in,  and  told  how  Peter  stood 
before  the  gate.  ^^^  And  thej  said  unto 
her,  Thou  art  mad.  Bat  she  constantly 
affirmed  that  it  was  even  so.  Then 
said  they.  It  is  his  angel.  ^^^^  Bat  Peter 
continued  knocking:  and  when  they 
had  opened  ihA  doovy  and  saw  him,  they 
were  astonished.  <^^^  But  he,  beckoning 
onto  them  with  the  hand  to  hold  their 
peace,  declared  unto  them  how  the  Lord 
had  brought  him   out  of  the  prison. 


1  Or,  fo  otfe  flflho 


ka»- 


S  Or,  bore 
UUmtnd, 


s  Gr.  thai  wcu  omt 
iki    kbi^M    bed- 


And  he  said.  Go  shew  these  things  unto 
James,  and  to  the  brethren.  And  he 
departed,  and  went  into  another  place. 
(18)  Now  as  soon  as  it  was  day,  there 
was  no  small  stir  among  the  soldiers, 
what  was  become  of  Peter.  ^^®^  And 
when  Herod  had  sought  for  him,  and 
found  him  not,  he  examined  the  keepers, 
and  commanded  that  they  should  be 
put  to  death.  And  he  went  dovni  from 
Judfisa  to  CsBsarea,  and  there  abode. 

(»)  And  Herod  was  highly  displeased* 
with  them  of  Tyre  and  Sidon:  but 
they  came  with  one  accord  to  him, 
an^  having  made  Blastus  the  king's 
chamberlain'  their  friend,  desired  peace; 


at  night,  possibly  to  avoid  persecntion,  or,  it  may  be,  as 
the  sequel  of  the  evening  gathering  to  "  break  bread." 

(13)  A  dunsel  oame  to  iiearken,  named 
Bhoda. — The  mention  of  the  name  of  the  sUve  indi- 
cates St.  Luke's  care  in  ascertaining  details,  as  far  as 
his  opportunities  allowed.  The  office  of  opening  the 
door  to  strangers  was  commonly  assigned,  as  in  the 
case  even  of  the  high  priest's  palace  (Matt.  zxvi.  69, 
71),  to  a  female  slave.  The  name,  which  means  "a 
rose,"  is  of  the  same  class  as  Tainar-"a  palm  tree; 
Deborah —a  bee;  Margarita—a  pearl;  Dorcas— an  an- 
telope. 

(11)  She  opened  not  the  gate  for  gladness.— 
The  slave,  it  would  seem,  had  shared  the  anzietj  and 
borne  her  part  in  the  prayers  of  the  Church ;  and  the 
eager  desire  to  tell  the  g^ood  news  that  their  prayers 
had  been  answered  overpowers  her  presence  of  mind. 
There  is  something  characteristic  of  the  writer  in  this 
analysis  of  a  state  of  consciousness.  (See  Note  on  verse 
9,  and  Luke  xxiv.  14.) 

(^)  It  is  his  angeL— The  language  expresses  the 
oommon  belief  of  the  Jews,  that  every  true  Israelite 
had  a  guarcfian  angel  specially  assigned  to  him,  who, 
when  he  appeared  in  human  form,  assumed  the  likeness 
of  the  man  whom  he  protected.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
record  of  the  casual  utterance  of  such  a  belief  cannot 
he  taken  as  an  authoritative  sanction  of  it. 

(17)  Go  shew  these  things  iinto  James,  and 
to  the  brethren. — ^The  James,  or  Jacob,  thus  spoken 
ot  may  have  been  either  James  the  son  of  Alphsus  or 
James  the  brother  of  the  Lord.  Many  writers  have 
maintained  the  identity  of  the  person  described  under 
these  two  names ;  but  reasons  have  been  given  in  the 
Notes  on  Mat!  x.  3,  zii.  47,  xiiL  55,  for  believing  that 
they  were  two  distinct  persons,  and  that  the  brother  of 
the  Lord  was  therefore  not  an  Apostle.  It  is  obvious 
that  about  this  time,  probably  in  consequence  of  the  death 
of  his  namesi^,  the  son  of  Zebedee,  James  the  brother 
of  the  Lord  comes  into  a  fresh  prominence.  He  is 
named  as  receiving  St.  Paul  in  Gkd.  L  19,  and  as  being, 
with  Peter  and  John,  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  Ghur^ 
(Q$L  ii.  9).  Probablv  about  this  time  (but  see  Intro- 
duetion  to  the  EpUue  of  8t  James)  he  addressed  tbe 
letter  that  bears  his  name  to  the  Twelve  Tribes  that 
were  scattered  abroad.  He  presides  at  the  Council  of 
Jerusalem  in  chap.  xv.  13,  and  acted  as  bishop  of  the 
Church  at  Jerusalem.  According  to  the  statement  of 
Hegesippus,  a  Jewish  Christian  writer  of  the  second 
^century,  preserved  by  Ensebius  {Hiet,  iL  23),  he  led  the 
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life  of  a  Nazarite  in  all  its  rigour,  was  regarded  bv  the 
Jews  as  having  a  priestly  character,  wore  the  linen 
ephod,  and  the  g[olden  petalon  or  plate,  fitting  on  the 
brow  of  the  pnests,  and  as  su^  was  admitted  to 
the  Holy  Place  in  the  Temple.  In  ▲.n.  62  or  63  he 
was  tempted  by  the  priestly  rolers,  especially  by  the 
high-priest  Ananias,  to  declare  that  the  Christ  was 
a  deceiver,  and  on  proclaiming  his  faith  in  Him  waa 
thrown  from  the  pinnade  of  the  Temple,  and  as  he  lay 
on  the  ground,  received  a  eoupde  grace  from  a  fuller's 
dub.  The  way  in  which  St.Teter  here  speaks  of  him 
implies  that  he  was,  in  some  way,  the  head  and  repre- 
sentative of  the  Christian  community  at  Jerusalem. 

He  departed,  and  went  into  another  plaoe. 
— ^The  act  was  in  accordance  with  the  precept  which 
had  been  given  to  the  Twelve  in  Matt  x.  2S.  What 
the  "  other  plaoe  "  was  we  can  onlv  coniectnre.  Soma 
Romish  writers  have  hazarded  tne  wild  guess  that 
he  went  to  Rome,  and  having  founded  the  Churdi 
there,  returned  to  Jerusalem  in  time  for  the  council  in 
chap.  XV.  Others  have  assumed  Antioch,  which  is, 
perhaps,  less  improbable;  but  there  are  no  traces  of 
nis  presence  thm  till  after  the  ooundl  (Gral.  ii.  12). 
Some  nearer  city,  sudi  as  Lydda  or  Joppa,  might,  how* 
ever,  have  been  snffident  as  a  place  of  refuge,  and  the 
absence  of  the  name  of  the  place  suggests  the  inf  erenoe 
that  it  was  comparatively  unimportant,  and  that  Peter 
had  carried  on  no  conspicuous  work  there. 

(19)  Commanded  that  they  should  be  put  to 
death. — ^Literally,  that  they  shoiM  he  led  awau — ie.,  to 
execution.  The  phrase  was  half -tedinical,  half -euphe- 
mistic. Capital  punishment  was,  according  to  Roman 
usage,  the  almost  inevitable  penalty  for  allowing  a 
prisoner  to  escape.  So  at  Philipm,  the  gaoler,  when  he 
thought  the  prisoners  had  escaped,  was  on  the  pcnnt  of 
anticipating  the  sentence  by  smdde  (chap.  xvi.  28).  See 
Note  on  c&p.  xxvii.  42. 

(20)  Herod  was  highly  displeased  with  them 
of  Tyre  and  Sidon. — ^I^teially,  as  in  the  margin, 
was  in  a  hoetHe  state  of  mmd ;  was,  in  modem  phrase, 
"  contemplating  hostilities."  The  two  Phoanidan  dties 
were  not  subject  to  Agrippa,  but  were  under  the  control 
of  Rome  with  a  nominal  indiependenoe. 

Desired  peaoe.  —  Literally,  were  seeking  peace. 
They  apparentlv  feared  that  Herod  would  show  his  dis- 
pleasure by  proliibiting  the  export  of  com,  and  oil,  and 
wine,  on  which  the  I^OBnician  dties,  widi  their  large 
population  and  narrow  strips  of  territory,  were  dependent 
for  subsistenoe.     Comp.   1  Kings  v.  11,  and  Eaek. 


Death  of  Herod  Agrippa  /• 
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because  their  countrj  was  notiiislied  by 
the  king's  cotmtry.  (^)  And  npon  a  set 
day  Herod,  arrayed  in  royal  apparel,  sat 
npon  his  throne,  and  made  an  oration 
unto  them.  ^^^  And  the  people  gave  a 
shout,  saying^  It  is  the  Toice  of  a  god, 
and  not  of  a  man.  (^)  And  immediately 
the  angel  of  the  Lord  smote  him,  be- 
cause he  gave  not  Grod  the  glory :  and 
he  was  eaten  of  worms,  and  gave  up  the 
ghost. 
(«*)  But  the  word  of  God  grew  and 


1  Or,   dkarge,   cb. 
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multiplied.  (^>  And  Barnabas  and  Saul 
returned  from  Jerusalem,  when  they 
had  fulfilled  their  ministry,^  and  tooK 
with  them  John,  whose  surname  was 
Mark. 

CHAPTER  Xni.  —  (1)  Now  there 
were  in  the  church  that  was  at 
Antioch  certain  prophets  and  teachers ; 
as  Barnabas,  and  Simeon  that  was 
called  Niger,  and  Lucius  of  Cyrene, 
and  Manaen,  which  had  been  brought 


zzrii.  17,  as  showing  tlie  identitj  of  the  commercial 
relations  of  the  two  conntriee  at  long  intervab  in  their 
history. 

(21)  And  upon  a  set  day  .  .  .— Josephns  {AnJt, 
xix.  8,  §  2)  g^res  an  account  of  the  incident  that  follows 
sabstantially  agreeing  with  that  liere  recorded.  The 
scene  was  the  theatre  at  GsBsarea,  which  had  been  built 
by  Herod  the  Great.  Agrippa  was  celebrating  games  in 
hononr  of  the  Emperor  Clandins,  who  had  succeeded 
Caligula  in  a.d.  41,  possibly  in  honour  of  his  return 
from  Britain  in  A.D.  44.  He  was  arrayed  in  a  robe  of 
sQyer  tissue,  such  as  Caligula  had  been  wont  to  wear  at 
banquets  and  games  in  Some,  which  ffUttered  with  a 
darning  brightness  under  the  rays  of  i£e  morning  sun. 
His  courtiers,  taking  up  the  Roman  fashion  of  showing 
honour  to  kings  and  emperors,  hailed  him  as  a  god, 
and  prayed  him,  as  such,  to  be  propitious  to  them. 
The  tdng  did  not  repress  the  flattery,  which  fell  on 
the  ears  of  all  Jewisn  by-standers  as  a  fearful  blas- 
phemy. He  accepted  for  himself  the  divine  honours 
which  he  had  dissoaded  Caligula  from  claiming.  He 
looked  up,  and  saw  an  owl  perched  on  a  rope  behind 
him,  and  reoofpiised  in  it  an  omen  of  evil,  fulfilling  a 
prediction  which  hiid  been  made  to  him  by  a  fellow- 
prisoner  during  his  confinement  at  Rome  (Jos.  AnJt. 
xviii.  8).  Shai^  pain  fell  on  him,  and  in  five  days  he 
died. 

Comparing  St.  Luke*s  narrative  with  this,  it  seems 
probable  that  the  delegates  from  TVro  and  Sidon  wero 
among  those  who  raised  the  cry, "  Be  thou  propitious  to 
ns,"  and  that  their  friend  Blastus,  knowing  the  weak 
point  in  Herod's  character,  had  instructea  them  that 
this  was  the  way  to  obtain  his  favour.  We  feel,  as  we 
read  the  narrafive,  the  contrast  between  St.  Peter's 
refusal  even  of  Cornelius's  attitude  of  homage,  and 
Agrippa's  acceptance  of  the  profane  apotheosis  of  the 
multitude. 

(2S)  The  angel  of  the  Lord  smote  him.— The 
intervention  of  the  ansel  is  obviously  regarded  by 
St.  Luke  as  the  only  adequate  explanation  at  once  of 
the  death  of  the  persecutor  and  of  the  escape  of  his 
Tietim,  and  in  the  former  he  recognised  not  only  what 
has  been  called  the  irony  of  history,  or  an  instance  of 
the  hiw  of  Nemecds,  bringing  down  the  haughty  in  the 
very  hour  of  their  triumph,  but  a  direct  chastisement 
for  an  act  of  impiety. 

Beoanse  he  gave  not  Gk>d  the  glory.— The 
words  probably  mean  something  moro  than  that  he 
did  not  ascribe  to  Gk)d  the  praise  which  was  due  to  Him, 
and  Him  only.  To  "  give  God  the  glory  "  was  a  phrase 
always  connected  with  the  confession  of  sin  and  weak- 
ness, as  in  Josh.  vii.  19.    (See  Note  on  John  ix.  24.) 

He  "was  eaten  of  worms.— The  specific  form  of 
the  disease  is  not  named  by  Josephus,  and  St.  Luke's 
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precision  in  describing  it  may  fairly  be  regarded  as 
characteristic  of  his  calling.  The  form  of  the  disease, 
probably  of  the  naturo  of  phiheiriaais,  or  the  morbus 
vedieularis,  from  its  exceptionallv  loathsome  character, 
had  always  been  rogarded  as  of  uie  nature  of  a  divine 
chastisement.  The  moro  memorable  instances  of  it 
recorded  in  history  are  those  of  Pherotime  of  Cvrene 
(Herod,  iv.  205),  Sylla,  Antiochus  the  Groat  (2  Mace, 
ix.  2),  Herod  the  Great  (Jos.  Ant,  xvii.  8),  and 
Maximinus,  among  the  persecutors  of  the  Church 
(Euseb.  viii.  16 ;  ix.  10, 11 ;  Lactant,  De  mort,  Peraecut. 
c.  33).  The  death  of  Agrippa  took  place  a.d.  44,  in 
the  seventh  year  of  his  roign,  and  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
three. 

(24)  But  the  word  of  Gk>d  grew  and  multiplied. 
— ^The  words  describe  a  continuous  expansion.  The 
death  of  the  chief  persecutor  left  free  scope  for  the 
activity  of  the  preachers  of  the  gospel,  of  which  they 
wero  not  slow  to  avail  themselves. 

(25)  When  they  had  ftdfllled  their  ministry.— 
The  same  noun  is  used  as  that  translated  "  rolief  "  in 
chap.  xi.  29.  We  may,  perhaps,  assign  the  vision  rolated 
in  chap.  xxu.  17 — ^21,  to  this  visit ;  but  see  Note  there. 

Took  with  them  John,  whose  surname  was 
Mark.— The  choice  is,  of  course,  partly  explained  by 
his  rolationship  to  Barnabas,  but  it  shows  also  that  he 
entered  heartily  into  the  work  of  the  conversion  of  the 
Gentiles ;  and  owing,  as  he  did,  his  own  conversion  to 
Peter,  it  would  natimdly  be  regarded  as  a  proof  of  that 
Apostle's  interest  in  it. 

xm. 

(1)  Now  there  were  in  the  church  that  was 
at  Antioch. — The  fulness  of  detail  in  this  narrative 
suggests  the  inference  that  the  writer  was  himself  at 
Antioch  at  this  period. 

Certain  prophets  and  teachers.— The  two  were 
not  necessarily  identical,  though  the  higher  ffif  t  of  pro- 
phecy commonly  included  the  lower  ^t  of  teachmg. 
The  former  implies  a  more  direct  message  from  God, 
coming  from  the  Holy  Ghost ;  the  latter  a  more  syste- 
matic instruction,  in  which  reason  and  reflection  bore 
their  part. 

Simeon  that  was  called  Niger.— The  name 
seems  to  indicate  the  swarth-complexion  of  Africa; 
but  nothing  more  is  known  of  him.  The  epithet  was 
given  to  him,  probably,  to  distinguish  him  from  the 
many  othen  of  the  same  name,  possiblv,  in  ^rticular^ 
from  Simon  of  Cyrene.    (See  Note  on  chap.  xi.  20.) 

Lucius  of  Cyrene.— Probably  one  of  the  company 
of  "  men  of  Cyprus  and  Cyrene  (chap.  xi.  20)  who 
had  been  among  the  first  evangelists  of  Antioch.  On 
the  ground  that  Cyrene  was  £mous  for  its  School  of 
Medicine,  some  writen  have  identified  him  with  the 
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the  work  of  tlie  QospeL 


np  with  Herod  the  tetrarch,^  and  Saul. 
<^)  As  they  ministered  to  the  Lord,  and 
fasted,  the  Holy  Ghost  said,  Separate 
me  Barnabas  and  Sanl  for  the  work 
whereunto  I  have  called  them«     ^*)  And 


1  Or,  ffMvcrt/Mtor- 
bnUhmr, 


when  they  had  fasted  and  prayed,  and 
laid  their  hands  on  them,  they  sent 
th&m  B,wB,j, 

<*>  So  they,  being  sent  forth  by  the 
Holy  Ghost,  departed  unto  Seleucia; 


Author  of  the  Acts,  bat  the  two  names  Lacios  and 
Lacas  are  radically  distinct,  the  latter  being  contracted 
for  Lncanns. 

Manaen,  whioh  had  been  brought  up  with 
Herod  the  tetraroh.— Literally,  the  foster-brother 
of  Herod,  Here  we  enter  on  a  name  that  has  his- 
torical associations  of  some  interest.  In  the  early  youth 
of  Herod  the  Great,  his  future  nreatness  had  been  fore- 
told by  an  Essene  prophet  of  the  name  of  Menahem  or 
Manaen  ^Jos.  ArU,  zv.  10,  §  5).  When  the  prediction 
was  fulfilled,  he  sought  to  snow  honour  to  the  prophet. 
The  identity  of  name  makes  it  probable  that  the  man  who 
now  meets  us  was  the  son,  or  erandson,  of  the  Essene, 
and  that  Herod  had  had  him  brought  up  with  Antipas 
as  a  mark  of  his  favour.  Both  Antipas  and  Archelaus 
were  educated  at  Rome,*  and  Manaen  may  therefore 
have  accompanied  them  thither.  By  what  steps  he  was 
led  to  believe  in  Jesus  as  the  Christ,  we  can  only  con- 

J'ecture ;  but  it  seems  probable  that  the  austere  lype  of 
ife,  so  closely  resembling  that  of  the  Essenes,  which 
was  presented  b^  the  Baptist,  may  have  impressed  him, 
as  he  was  living  in  the  court  of  his  early  companion,  and 
that,  through  him,  he  may  have  been  led  on  to  the 
higher  truth,  and,  in  due  time,  after  the  Day  of 
Pentecost,  have  become  a  sharer  in  the  prophetic  gift. 
The  fact  that  Herod  the  Great  had  adorned  the  city 
of  Antioch  with  a  long  and  stately  colonnade  may, 
perhaps,  have  given  him  a  certain  degree  of  influence 
there. 

And  Saul. — The  position  of  Saul's  name  at  the  end 
of  the  list  seems  to  indicate  that  it  was  copied  from  one 
which  had  been  made  before  he  had  become  the  most 
prominent  of  the  whole  company  of  the  prophets. 

(2)  As  they  ministerea  to  the  Lord.— The  verb 
so  translated  (leitourgein)  is  commonly  used,  both  in  the 
LXX.  and  in  the  New  Testament,  of  the  ministnr  of  the 
priests  and  Levites  in  the  Temple  (Luke  i.  23 ;  Hob.  viii. 
b ;  ix.  21).  In  Heb.  i.  14,  the  corresponding  adjective  is 
used  to  distinguish  the  ministry  of  worship  from  that  of 
service  to  man.  When  St.  Paul  uses  it  figuratively  of 
himself  (Bom.  xv.  16),  it  is  in  connection  wiui  the  idea  of 
a  sacrifice  or  oblation.  In  later  ecclesiastical  language, 
it  was  connected  specially  with  the  celebration  of  uio 
Supper  of  the  Lord,  and  the  order  for  that  service  was, 
strictly  speaking,  the  "Liturgy"  of  the  Church.  It 
would,  perhaps,  be  too  much  to  say  that  the  word  ne- 
cessarily conveys  that  meaning  here ;  but  it  is,  at  least, 
probable  that  a  solemn  meeting,  such  as  is  here  de- 
scribed, would  end  in  tho  "breaking  of  bread,"  and 
that,  up  to  that  point,  those  who  were  so  engaged 
would  naturally  be  fasting. 

The  Holy  Ghost  said.— The  mode  of  communi- 
cation we  may  believe  to  have  been,  as  in  chap.  xx.  23, 
through  the  lips  of  the  prophets,  speaking  as  bv  a 
sudden  burst  of  simultaneous  inspiration.  (Comp.  1  Tim. 
i.  18.) 

Separate  me  Barnabas  and  SauL— In  the 
Greek  a  particle  follows  the  imperative,  which  has  no 
exact  equivalent  in  English  (the  illative  "  then  '*  being, 
perhaps,  the  nearest),  but  which  seems  to  indicate  that 
the  command  given  was  in  answer  to  a  prayer,  and  that 
it  was  to  be  acted  on  at  once.    The  verb  implies  that 
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they  were  to  be  set  apart  for  a  new  work.  Up  to  this 
time  they  had  been  among  the  prophets  and  teachers 
of  the  Church.  Now  they  were  to  receive  a  solemn 
visible  mission,  following  on  the  inspired  utteranees, 
as  those  had  followed  on  personal  intimations,  con- 
secrating them  to  the  work  of  the  Apostleship  to  the 
Gentiles. 

(3)  And  when  they  had  fasted  and  prayed. 
—The  repetition  of  the  words  that  had  been  used  in 
verse  2  seems  to  imply  that  the  fast  was  prolonged  till 
the  layinfi^-on  of  hands  had  been  completed.  The  new 
command  called  for  that  intensity  of  spiritual  life  of 
which  fasting  was  more  or  less  the  normial  condition. 

And  laid  their  hands  on  them.— See  Note  on 
chap.  vi.  6.  This  was,  as  before,  the  formal  act  by 
which  the  Church  attested  its  acceptance  of  the  divine 
mission  of  those  on  whom  hands  were  laid,  and  implored 
for  them  the  divine  blessing. 

W  Being  sent  forth  by  the  Holy  Ghost.— 
The  words  may  be  only  a  summing  up  of  the  result  of 
the  previous  facts,  but  looking  to  chap.  xvi.  6,  7,  it 
seems  more  probable  that  they  refer  to  a  fresh  revela- 
tion, following  on  what  we  should  call  the  "  ordination  " 
or  **  consecration "  of  the  Apostles,  and  guiding  them 
as  to  the  direction  of  their  journey. 

Departed  unto  Seleuoia.— The  town  was  situated 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Orontes,  about  sixteen  miles  from 
Antioch,  and  served  as  the  port  for  that  city.  It  had 
been  built  by,  and  named  af  tisr,  Seleucus  Nicator. 

Thenoe  they  sailed  to  Cyprus.— The  popula- 
tion of  the  island  was  largely  Greek,  and  the  name  of 
the  chief  town  at  the  east  end  recalled  the  history  or 
the  legend  of  a  colony  under  Teucer,  the  son  of  Telamon, 
from  the  Salamis  of  the  Saronic  gulf.  It  owned  Aphro- 
dito,  or  Yenus,  as  its  tutelarv  goddess,  Paphos  being 
the  chief  centre  of  her  worship,  which  there,  as  else- 
where, was  conspicuous  for  the  licentiousness  of  the 
harlot-priestesses  of  her  temple.  The  copper-mines 
(the  metal  Cuprum,  took  its  name  from  the  island),  and 
its  nearness  to  Syria,  had  probably  attracted  a  con- 
siderable Jewish  population,  among  whom  the  gospel 
had  been  preached  bv  the  Evangelists  of  chap.  xi.  l9. 
An  interesting  inscription — ^the  date  of  which  is,  how- 
ever, uncertain,  and  may  be  of  the  second  or  third 
oentniT  after  Christ— given  in  M.  de  Cesnola's  Cyprw 
(p.  422),  as  found  at  Gk>lg^i  in  that  island,  shows  a 
yearning  after  something  higher  than  the  polytheism  of 
Greece: — 

THOU,  THE  ONE  GOD, 

THE  GREATEST.  THE  MOST  GLORIOUS 

NAME,  

HELP  US  ALL.  WE  BESEECH  THEE. 

At  the  foot  of  the  inscription  there  is  the  name 
HELIOS,  the  Sun,  and  we  may  probably  see  in  it  a 
trace  of  that  adoption  of  the  worship  of  Mithras,  or  the 
sun,  as  the  visime  symbol  of  Deity,  which,  first  be- 
coming known  to  the  Romans  in  the  time  of  Pompeios, 
led  to  the  general  reception  of  the  Dies  Soils  ( «  Sunday) 
as  the  first  da^  of  the  Roman  week,  and  which,  even 
in  the  case  of  Constantino,  mingled  with  the  earlier 


Fa\d  and  Bamahaa  in  CypniB. 


THE  ACTS,  XIII. 


Elymas  the  Scrc&rer. 


mid  from  thence  they  sailed  to  Cypros. 
<^)  And  when  they  were  at  Salamis, 
they  preached  the  word  of  God  in  the 
OTna^ognes  of  the  Jews  :  and  they  had 
iuso  John  to  their  minister.  (^>  And 
when  they  had  gone  through  the  isle 
xmto  Fftphos,  they  found  a  certain  sor- 
iCerer,  a  false  prophet,  a  Jew,  whose 


name  was  Bar-jesus :  ^>  which  was  with 
the  deputy  of  the  country,  Sergius  Paulus, 
a  prudent  man ;  who  csJled  for  Barnabas 
and  Saul,  and  desired  to  hear  the  word 
of  God.  <^)  But  Elymas  the  sorcerer 
(for  so  is  his  name  by  interpretation) 
withstood  them,  seeking  to  turn  away 
the  deputy  from  the  faith.   (^)  Then  Saul, 


•sUges  of  his  prog^ss  towards  the  faith  of  Christ. 
^See  Note  on  chap.  rvu.  23.)  The  narrative  that  fol- 
lows impKes  that  the  pmdenoe  or  disoemment  which 
distinguished  the  prooonsol  may  well  have  shown  itself 
in  sncn  a  reooffnition  of  the  unity  of  the  Godhead;  and 
it  is  worthy  of  note  that  M.  de  Cesnohi  {Cyprus^  p.  425) 
diaoovered  at  Soli,  in  the  same  island,  anomer  inscrip- 
tion,  bearing  the  name  of  Paolns  the  Prooonsol,  who 
jnay,  perhaps,  be  identified  with  the  Sergius  Banlus 
•of  this  narrative. 

<5)  When  they  were  at  Salamis.— The  city  was, 
as  stated  above,  at  the  east  end  of  Cyprus.  The  men- 
tion of  ''synagogues"  implies  a  considerable  Jewish 
population,  aid  to  these  the  Aposties,  following  the 
ffoneral  nde  announced  in  verse  46,  naturally,  in  the 
first  instance,  turned. 

They  had  also  John  to  their  minister.— The 
noun  so  rendered  is  not  that  commonlv  used  for  the 
*^  deacons  "  or  "  ministers  "  of  the  Churcii,  but  implies 
rather  the  attendance  of  personal  service.  Itispro- 
iiable,  however,  that  he  was  employed  in  baptising  con- 
verts, and,  where  a  church  was  founded,  in  preparing 
for  the  Supper  of  the  Lord.  Looking  to  me  after- 
work  of  Mark,  it  would  hardly,  perhaps,  be  too  much 
to  say  that  he  was,  more  than  any  otner  disciple,  the 
courier  of  the  Apostolic  Church. 

(0)  When  they  had  gone  through  the  isle. 
— ^The  better  MSS.  g^ve,  through  the  whole  island. 
Faphos  ky  at  its  western  extremity,  and  appears  to 
have  been  the  head-quarters  of  the  Roman  governor. 
A  local  tradition,  reported  by  M.  de  Cesnola  (CyprtLs, 
pp.  29,  223),  points  out  a  marble  column  to  which 
£t.  F«il  was  bound  and  scourged  by  the  citizens  of 
Fi^hos,  who  are  represented  as  having  been  among 
the  most  wicked  of  manidnd. 

They  found  a  certain  sorcerer.— The  word  so 
rendered,  Magoe,  is  the  same  as  that  used  for  the  "  wise 
men"  of  Matt.  ii.  1  (where  see  Note),  but  it  is  obviously 
used  here  in  the  bad  sense  which  had  begun  to  attach 
io  it  even  in  the  days  of  Sophocles,  who  imikes  (Edipus 
revile  Tiresias  under  this  name,  as  practising  magic 
Mtia  {(Ed,  Bex.  387),  and  which  we  have  found  in 
the  case  of  Simon  the  sorcerer.  (See  Note  on  chap, 
viii.  9.)  The  man  bore  two  names,  one,  Bar-jesus, 
in  its  form  a  natronymic,  the  other  Elymas  (an  Aramaic 
word,  probably  connected  with  the  Arabic  Ulema,  or 
«age),  a  title  describing  his  claims  to  wisdom  and  super- 
natural powers.  We  have  already  met  with  a  chiuracter 
of  this  t^rpe  in  the  sorcerer  of  Samaria.  (See  Note  on 
^lap.  viiL  9.)  The  lower  class  of  Jews  here,  as  in 
xhap.  zix.  14,  seem  to  have  been  specially  addicted  to 
such  practices.  They  traded  on  the  religious  prestige 
of  their  race,  and  boasted,  in  addition  to  their  aacred 
books,  of  spells  and  charms  that  had  come  down  to 
them  from  Solomon. 

(7)  Which  was  with  the  deputy  of  the 
•oonntryy  Sergins  Faulins.— The  translators  con- 
sistently use  the  word  "deputy"  as  representiuK  the 
^reek  for  "proconsul''    It  mil  be  remembered  that 


it  was  applied,  under  Elizabeth  and  James,  to  the 
governor,  known  in  more  recent  times  as  the  Yiceroy, 
or  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  was  therefore  a 
very  close  approximation  to  the  meaning  of  the  Latin. 
The  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  under  the  or- 
ganisation of  Augustus,  were  divided  (b.o.  27)  into  two 
classes.  Those  that  were  looked  on  as  needing  direct 
military  control  were  placed  under  the  emperor  as  com- 
mander of  the  legions,  and  were  governed  by  pro- 
preetors,  or  generals;  the  others  were  left  to  the 
Senate,  and  were  under  the  rule  of  proconsuls.  Stnbo 
(xiv.  od  fin,)  describes  Cyprus  as  a  military  or  pro- 
prsBtorian  province,  and  tms  has  led  some  to  ques- 
tion St.  Luke's  accuracy.  It  appears,  however,  that 
Augustus,  in  ▲.D.  22,  re-assigned  it  to  the  Senate 
(Dio.  Cass.  iv.  p.  523).  Coins  of  Cyprus  are  extant, 
bearing  the  date  of  Claudius,  and  the  name  of  Cominius 
Produs  as  proconsul  (Akerman,  NumiemaHc  Hhu- 
iratione,  pp.  39—42),  and  as  stated  above  (Note  on 
verse  4),  one  has  recently  been  discovered  in  Cyprus 
itself,  in  which  that  title  appears  as  borne  by  one  at 
the  name  of  Paulus.  Under  Hadrian,  it  appears  to 
have  been  under  a  proprsstor;  under  Severus,  it  was 
again  under  a  proconsuL  Of  the  proconsul  himself 
we  know  nothing  certain  more  than  is  recorded  here. 
The  name  probaoly  implied  a  connection  with  the  old 
iTimilian  gens,  amouff  whom,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
great  conoueror  of  JiStusedonia^  it  was  a  favourite  cog- 
nomen. Dr.  Lightfoot  has,  however,  pointed  out 
that  Pliny,  writini^  eirc.  A.D.  90,  names  a  Sergius 
Paulus  as  his  chief  authority  for  the  facts  hi 
Books  ii  and  xviii  of  his  NaJturaL  History,  and 
that  among  these  are  two  specially  connected  with 
Cyprus;  and  that  Galen,  writing  eirc,  a.d.  150, 
speaks  of  one  bearing  the  same  name,  also  a  pro- 
consul, as  a  contemporarv  of  his  own,  and  as  dis- 
ting^shed  for  his  love  oi  wisdom.  Here,  of  coursef 
identity  is  out  of  the  question,  but  relationship  is,  at 
least,  probable. 

A  prudent  man.— The  adjective  describes  what 
we  should  call  general  intelligence  and  discernment,  as 
in  Matt.  xi.  25;  Luke  x.  21;  1  Cor.  i.  19.  It  was 
shown  in  this  instance  in  his  at  once  recognising  the 
higher  type  of  character  presented  bv  the  Apostles,  and 
desiring  to  know  more  of  the  "  word  which  they  spake 
to  him  as  a  message  from  Qod. 

(8)  But  Elymas  the  sorcerer.— See  Note  on 
verse  6.  The  charlatan  feared  tiie  loss  of  the  influence 
whidi  he  had  previously  ezercLsed  over  the  mind  of 
the  proconsuL  His  victim  was  emancipating  himself 
from  his  bondage  and  was  passing  from  creduliiy  to 
ffuth,  and  that  progress  Bar-jesus  sought  to  check. 

(9)  Then  Saul,  (who  also  is  oaUed  Paul).— It  is 
impossible  not  to  connect  the  mention,  and  probably  the 
assumption,  of  the  new  name  with  the  conversion  of  the 
proconsul.  It  presented  many  advantages.  (1)  It  was 
sufficiently  like  his  own  name  in  sound  to  fall  within 
the  general  practice  which  turned  Jesus  into  Jason^ 
HiU3  into  PoUio,  Siks  into  SUvanus.    (2)  It  was  • 
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Elymaa  struck  with  Blindneae, 
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Mark  returns  to  JwvaaL&n^ 


(who  also  i»  caUed  Paul,)  filled  with 
the  Holy  Ghost,  set  his  eyes  on  him, 
(W)  and  said,  O  full  of  all  subtilty 
and  all  mischief,  thou  child  of  the 
devil,  thou  enemy  of  all  righteousness, 
wilt  thou  not  cease  to  pervert  the 
right  ways  of  the  Lord?  <^)  And  now, 
behold,  the  hand  of  the  Lord  is  upon 
thee,  and  thou  shalt  be  blind,  not 
seeing  the  sun  for  a  season.  And 
immediately  there  fell  on  him  a  mist 


and  a  darkness;  and  he  went  about, 
seeking  some  to  lead  him  by  the  hand. 
W  Then  the  deputy,  when  he  saw  what 
was  done,  believed,  being  astonished  at 
the  doctrine  of  the  Lord.  <^^  Now  when 
Paul  and  his  company  loosed  from 
Paphos,  they  came  to  I^erga  in  Pam- 
phylia :  and  John  departing  from  then* 
returned  to  Jerusalem. 

(^*^  But  when   they    departed   from 
Perga,  they  came  to  Antioch  in  Pisidia^, 


Boman,  not  a  Greek,  name,  and  as  snch  fell  in  with  the 
nltimate  work  of  the  Apostle,  already,  it  may  be,  con- 
templated in  thought  (comp.  Bom.  xv.  23),  of  bearincr 
luB  witness  to  Christ  in  the  miperial  city.  (3)  It  formed 
a  link  between  him  and  the  illnstrions  oonvert  whom  he 
had  jnst  made.  He  was,  as  it  were,  claiming  a  brother- 
hood with  him.  From  this  point  of  view,  it  is  interest- 
ing to  compare  the  name  of  Liacas  or  Lucanns,  as  borne 
both  by  the  evangelist  and  the  poet.  (Comp.  Introduc- 
Hon  to  8t.  LukCf  Yol.  I.,  p.  237.)  Other  reasons  that 
have  been  assigned,  as  (1)  that  the  Greek  word  Sauloa 
had  an  opprobrious  meaning,  as  =  wanton,  or  (2)  that 
the  meaning  of  Paulus,  as  =  little,  commended  itself  to 
ilie  Apostle^B  humility,  may  be  dismissed  as  more  or  less 
fantastic. 

Tilled  with  the  Holy  Ghost.— The  tense  of  the 
Greek  participle  implies  a  sudden  access  of  spiritual 
power,  showing  itseu  at  once  in  insight  into  character, 
righteous  indignation,  and  preyision  of  the  divine 
chastisement. 

Set  his  eyes  on  him.— The  word  is  that  already 
00  often  noted,  as  in  chap.  i.  10,  and  elsewhere.  As 
applied  to  St.  Paul  it  may  possibly  connect  itself  with 
the  defect  of  vision  which  remained  as  the  after-con- 
sequence of  the  brightness  seen  on  the  way  to  Damas- 
cus. The  Greek  word,  however,  it  is  right  to  add, 
may  just  as  well  express  the  fixed  eaze  of  men  of 
strong  powers  of  sight,  as  that  of  &ose  who  suffer 
from  some  infirmity.  (See  chaps,  i.  10;  iii  4;  Luke 
iy.  20;  xxii.  56.) 

ao)  Full  of  aU  subtaty  and  all  mischief.— The 
Greek  of  the  second  noun  is  found  here  only  in  the 
New  Testament.  Its  primary  meaning  expresses 
simply  "ease  in  working;"  but  this  passed  tnrough 
the  several  stages  of  "versatility,"  "shiftiness,"  and 
*' trickery."  A  kindred  word  is  translated  in  chap, 
xviii.  14  as  "  lewdness." 

Thou  child  of  the  devil.— There  is,  perhaps,  an 
intentional  contrast  between  the  meaning  of  the  name 
Bar-je8U8  (=  son  of  the  Lord  who  saves)  and  the  cha- 
racter of  the  man,  which  led  him  to  oppose  righteous- 
ness in  every  form,  and  to  turn  "  the  straight  paths  of 
God's  making  "  into  the  crooked  ones  of  man's  subtlety. 
There  is  a  manifest  reference  to  the  words  in  whidi 
Isaiah  describes  the  true  preparation  of  the  way  of  the 
Lord  as  consisting  in  making  the  crooked  straight 
(Isa.  xl.  4). 

(U)  The  hand  of  the  Lord  is  upon  thee.— 
The  anthromorphic  phrase  would  convey  to  every  Jew 
the  thought  of  a  chastisement  which  was  the  direct 
result  of  the  will  of  God.  (Comp.  1  Kings  xviii.  46 ; 
Bzeti.  3;viii.  1.) 

Thou  Shalt  be  blind,  not  seeing  the  sun  for 
a  season. — The  form  of  the  punishment  may  have 
been«  in  part,  determined  by  the  Apostle's  choice  as 
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manifested  in  prayer.  If  so,  it  suggests  the  thought 
that  he  had  looked  back  on  his  own  blindness,  th» 
exclusion  of  the  outward  light,  as  being  that  which 
had  been  to  him  the  process  by  which  he  was  led  to- 
the  Sun  of  Righteousness  and  the  Light  that  lighteth 
every  man,  and  hoped  that  it  might  be  so  now.  (See- 
Note  on  chap.  ix.  8,  9.)  In  any  case,  there  was  a  moral 
fitness  in  blindness  as  the  penalty  of  the  sin  the  very 
essence  of  which  was  that  the  man  was  fighting  against 
light.  That  the  blindness  was  to  be  "  for  a  season  " 
only  implies  that  it  was  designed  to  be  remedial  and 
not  simply  retributive. 

There  fell  on  him  a  mist  and  a  dsrkness  .  «  • 
— ^Here,  as  in  the  "  scales  "  of  chap.  ix.  13,  we  seem  ta 
trace  something  of  the  precision  of  tne  trained  physician.- 
The  first  effect  of  the  loss  of  the  power  to  see  was,  as- 
in  the  case  of  St.  Paul,  that  Elymas,  who  had  selfishly 
used  his  knowledge  to  guide  others  to  his  own  advan- 
tage, now  had  to  seek  for  others  to  guide  his  own 
steps.  The  tense  of  the  Greek  verb  (he  was  seeking) 
seems  to  imply  that  he  sought  and  did  not  find.  He 
had  no  friends  to  help  him,  and  was  left  to  his  fate 
unpitied. 

m  Being  astonished  at  the  doctrine  of  the 
Lord. — The  genitive  is,  probably,  that  of  the  object, 
the  teaching  which  had  the  Lord,  i,e.,  the  Lord  Jesus, 
as  its  main  theme. 

(13)  Paul  and  his  company .— Literally,  ^^Ma5oi4^ 
Paid,  The  new  description  is  obviously  chosen  as  indi- 
cating the  new  position  which  from  this  lime  the  Apostle 
began  to  occupy  as  the  leader  of  the  mission. 

^erga.— The  city  was  at  this  time  the  capital  of 
Pamphylia,  situated  on  the  river  Cestrus,  about  seven 
miles  from  its  month.  The  absence  of  any  record  of 
evangelising  work  there  is  probably  due  to  the  fact 
that  there  were  no  synagogues,  and  that  the  Apostles- 
in  this  mission  adhered  to  uie  plan  of  preaching  in  the 
first  instance  to  the  Jews,  ana  making  the  synagoguer 
as  it  were,  their  base  of  operations. 

John  departing  from  them  returned  to 
Jerusalem. — ^We  are  left  to  conjecture  the  motives- 
of  this  departure.  He  may  have  shrunk  from  the  perila 
and  hardships  of  the  journey  into  the  interior  of  the 
country.  B!e  may  have  been  drawn  by  afifection  for  his 
mother,  who  lived  at  Jerusalem.  It  is  clear,  in  any 
case,  from  St.  Paul's  subsequent  conduct  (chap.  xv.  38), 
that  he  looked  on  the  reason  as  insufficient,  while 
Barnabas  saw,  at  least,  enough  to  admit  the  plea  of  ex- 
tenuating circumstances.  The  pressure  of  the  famine 
at  Jerusalem  may  haye  seemed  to  him  to  excuse  the 
desire  of  the  son  to  minister  to  the  mother's  wants. 

<u)  They  came  to  Antioch  in  Pisidia.— The 
town  was  one  of  the  many  cities  built  by  Seleucus 
Nicator,  and  named  after  his  father,  Antiochus.  It  lay 
on  the  slopes  of  Mount  Taurus,  which  the  trayeUer» 


FmU  and  Bamabat 

and  went  into  the  sysagogae  on  the 
sabbath  day,  and  sat  down.  (^>  And 
after  the  reading  of  the  law  and  the 
prophets  the  rolera  of  the  sym^^(^ae 
sent  onto  them,  saying,  Te  men  and 
brethren,  if  ye  have  any  word  of 
exhortation  for  the  people,  say  on. 
(>»  Then  Paul  stood  ap,  and  beckoning 
with  hia  hand  said.  Men  of  Israel, 
andye  that  fear  God,  give  andience. 
*»>  The   Gk>d  of  this  people  of  Israel 
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at  AnttocA  in  Pitidia, 


chose  onr  Others,  and  exalted  the 
people  when  they  dwelt  as  strangers' 
in  the  land  of  Egypt,*  and  with  an 
high  arm  brought  he  them  out  of  it.* 
(WJ  And  about  the  time  of  forty  year» 
soJEfered*  he  their  manners  in  the  wilder- 
ness. <•*'  And  when  he  had  destroyed 
seven  nations  in  the  land  of  Chanaan, 
he  divided  their  land  to  them  by  lot.' 
("o)  And  after  that  he  gave  unto  them 
judges  about  the  space  of  four  hundred 


tnuat  hftv«  CToaaed,  bad  obtained  tlie  "  Jus  Italicnm  " — 
a  modified  f  onn  of  Roman  citiaeuBbip — under  AognBtos, 
and  had  attncted,  aa  the  sequel  shows,  a  considenthle 
Jemeh  popolatioii,  who  had  made  manf  proselTtee 
among'  tba  Gentiles  (verse  42).  It  laj  on  the  extreme 
limit  of  iHndia,  with  Fhrjgia  on  the  west  andLjoonia 
on  the  east. 

Went  into  the  synagogoe  on  the  sabbath 
day,  and  sat  down.— The  act  implied  tJiat  they 
wve  not  listeners  onJj,  but  teachers.  (See  Notes  on 
Hatt.  T.  1 ;  Lnkeiv.  20.)  Thej  Mt  aa  in  the  eaat  of  the 
Bafabi,  and  their  doing  ao  was  an  indication,  aa  the 
•enul  ehows,  that  wj  asked  for  pemuadon  te 
•ddieaa  0»  congregation.  It  will  bo  remembered  that 
the  oimniaation  of  the  ejatgogae  excluded  the  saoer- 
dotd  dement  altocfetber,  and  tut  lay-preaching,  assnm- 
blg  a  enffleient  training,  was  an  eatabliBhed  practioe.  It 
need  faardlj  be  aaid  tliM  neither  elders  nor  scfibea  were 
neaesaarilj  cf  the  tribe  of  Levi. 

(U]  Aiter  the  reading  of  the  lav  and  the 
proptaeta.— The  order  of  the  Sabbath  lessons  was 
fixed  ae  bj  a  kind  of  calendar,  the  Z«w — 1.«.,  the 
Pentat«nch — being  divided  into  fifty-three  or  fiftj- 
four  paraachioth,  or  sectionB.  These,  probably,  came 
into  use  soon  ^tor  the  letnm  from  B&bylon.  To 
theee  were  afterwards  added  special  iMaons,  known 
technieally  aa  the  Saphtaroth,  from  the  prophets.  We 
are  enWed,  by  two  carrous  ooiueidenoes,  to  fix,  with 
very  little  nnoertunty,  the  precise  Sabbath  on  which 
the  mission-work  at  Antioui  opened.  The  opening 
words  of  St.  Fanl  refer  to  Dent.  i.  31  (see  Note  on 
verae  13),  and  this  was  the  lesson  for  the  forty-fonrth 
Sabbath  in  the  year,  which  fell  in  July  or  Angnst ;  the 
corresponding  second  lesson  from  the  prophets  being 
laa.  i.  1 — 27,  from  which  he  also  qnotes.  Ho  starts, 
as  was  nstnnl,  from  what  the  people  had  jost  been 
listening  to,  as  the  text  of  his  disconrse. 

The  rolers  of  the  synagogue  sent  unto 
thetn  ■  .  . — Hie  elders  apparentlv  saw  strangers 
takioff  the  position  of  t«acbera,  prolwbly  in  the  garb  of 
Babble,  ana  it  belonged  to  tlieir  office  to  offer  such 
penons  an  opportunity  of  addressing  the  people. 

(K)  Bec^ning  with  his  hand.— The  gesture  was 
rather  that  of  one  who  wove*  his  hand  to  command 
silenoe  and  attention  than  what  we  commonly  deeeribe 
aabe<ioning.  (Comp. chap. lil  17.)  Thegrapbictonch 
of  doacription  would  seem  to  indicate,  as  does  the  fnll 
report  M  the  speech,  that  they  came  m  the  first  instence 
mm  one  who  had  been  present.  A  like  tench  is  found 
agun  in  connection  with  St.  Paul  in  chap.  xii.  40.  It 
was,  probably, like  the  "  fixing  of  the  eye,"  ra  verm  9,  just 
one  of  the  personal  chanctenstics  on  which  the  painter- 
Ustorian  loved  to  dwell.  We  may  assume,  as  almost 
eert^n,  that  throngbont  this  jonmey  St.  Paul  used  Greek 
as  the  eommDn  medium  of  intercourse.  The  verbal  eoin- 


erses  17  and  18,  aheady  referred  to  in  thv 
Note  on  verse  15,  make  it,  in  this  mstance,  absolutely 

Men  of  Israel,  and  ye  that  fear  God.— Th» 
latter  phrase  denotes,  as  in  chap.  x.  2,  22,  those  who, 
thongb  in  the  synagogue,  were  of  heathen  origin,  and 
had  not  become  proselytes  in  the  foil  sense  of  the  term, 
but  ware  known  as  the  so-called  "proselytes  of  iha 
gate." 

Oive  audience.— literally,  hear  ye.  The  English 
phrase  may  be  noted  as  an  example  of  the  nse  of  the 
word  "andience,"  which  has  since  been  applied  to  the 
persons  who  bear,  in  the  old  abstract  sense  of  the  act  of 

tu)  The  God  of  this  people  of  Israel.— It  will 
bo  observed  that  St.  Paul,  aa  far  aa  the  plan  of  hia 
discourse  is  concerned,  follows  in  the  footetepa  of  St. 
Stephen,  and  begins  by  a  recapitnlation  of  the  main 
facia  of  the  history  of  Israel  It  was  a  tjieme  which 
Israelites  were  never  tired  of  listening  to.  It  showed 
that  the  Apoetlea  recognised  it  aa  the  nistory  of  Ood's 
chosen  people. 

And  exalted  the  people  when  they  dwelt 
as  strangers. — Literally,  in  their  tojouming  in  the 
land  of  Egypt.  The  word  for  "  eiait "  is  fonnd  in  the 
Qreek  of  Im.  i.  2,  where  our  version  has,  "  I  have 
nouriahed  and  bronght  up  children,"  and  may  fairly  be 
considered  as  an  echo  from  the  leaaon  that  had  jnst 
been  read.  It  may  be  noted  that  it  was  only  in  this 
sense,  aa  increasing  rapidly  in  population,  that  Israel 
could    be  spoken  of  as    "exaltea"   in  the  house  of 

tis)  Suffered  he  their  manners.— The  Greek 
word  so  rendered  differs  by  a  nngle  letter  only  from 
one  which  signifies  "  to  nurse,  to  carry,  as  a  father 
carries  his  cHld."  Many  of  the  better  HSS.  vereiona 
and  early  writers  give  the  latter  reading,  and  it  ob- 
vionsly  falls  in  far  better  with  the  conciliatory  drift 
of  St.  Paul's  teaching  than  one  which  implied  reproach. 
The  word  is  found  in  the  Greek  of  Dent.  L  31  ("  bare 
thee,  aa  a  man  doth  bear  his  son  ").  where  also  some 
USS.  give  the  other  word,  and  snggeata  the  inference, 
already  mentioned,  that  this  chapter,  as  well  as  Isa.  i., 
had  been  read  as  one  of  the  lessons  for  the  day. 

(IS)  He  divided  their  land  to  them  by  lot.— 
Aocepting  this  reading,  the  reference  is  to  the  com- 
mand given  in  Num.  xivi.  55,  56,  and  recorded  as 
carried  into  effect  in  Josh,  xiv. — lix.  The  better  MSS., 
however,  give  a  kindred  word,  which  signifies  "  he  gave 
aa  an  inheritance." 

<^i  After  that  he  gave  unto  them  judges  .  .  . 
— The  statement  in  the  text,  assigning  ISOyeara  to  the 
period  of  the  judges,  and  apparently  recKoning  that 
period  from  the  distribution  M  the  concinered  torritery, 
IB  at  variance  with  that  in  1  Kings  vi.  1,  which  girea- 
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and  fifty  years,*  until  Samnel  the  pro- 
phet. ^^^  And  afterward  they  desired 
a  king  :*  and  God  gave  unto  them  Saul 
the  son  of  Cis,  a  man  of  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin,  by  the  space  of  forty  years. 
<^)  And  when  he  had  removed  him,  he 
raised  up  unto  them  David  to  be  their 
king  ;•  to  whom  also  he  gave  testimony, 
and  said,  I  have  found  David  the  son  of 
Jesse,  a  man  after  mine  own  heart, 
which  shaU  fulfil  all  my  wiU.'  (23)  Qf 
this  man's  seed'  hath  God  according  to 
his  promise  raised  unto  Israel  a  Saviour, 
Jesus :  <^)  when  John  had  first  preached/ 
before  his  coming  the  baptism  of  re- 
pentance to  all  the  people  of  Israel. 


a  Judff.  S.  9k 


g  Joiin  1.  901 


c  1  Sam.  1&  1& 

d  Pa.89.90L 
e  Isa.  11.  L 

/  Matt  S.  L 

h  Matt  27. 21 


(^>  And  as  John  fulfilled  his  course,  he 
said.  Whom  think  ye  that  I  am?  I  am 
not  tie  J  But,  behold,  there  cometh  <me 
after  me,  whose  shoes  of  his  feet  I 
am  not  worthy  to  loose.  ^^^  Men  <md 
brethren,  children  of  the  stock  of  Abra- 
ham, and  whosoever  among  you  feareth 
God,  to  you  is  the  word  of  this  salva- 
tion sent.  <27)  For  they  that  dwell  at 
Jerusalem,  and  their  rulers,  because 
they  knew  him  not,  nor  yet  the  voices 
of  the  prophets  which  are  read  every 
sabbath  day,  they  have  fulfilled  them  in 
condemning  him,  ^^^  And  though  they 
found  no  cause  of  death  in  him,^  yet 
desired  they  Pilate  that  he  should  be 


480  years  as  the  period  intervening  between  the  Exodns 
and  the  building  of  the  temple.  The  better  MSS., 
however,  give  a  £fferent  reading — "  He  gave  tiieir  land 
to  them  as  an  inheritance,  about  450  years,  and  after 
these  things  he  gave  onto  them  judges,  the  450  years 
in  this  case  bein^  referred  to  the  interval  between  the 
choice  of  "  our  fathers,"  which  may  be  reckoned  from 
the  birth  of  Isaac  (b.c.  1897  acconung  to  the  received 
chronology)  to  the  distribution  of  the  conquered  coimtry 
in  B.C.  1444.  So  far  as  any  gpreat  discrepancy  is  con- 
cerned, this  is  a  sufficient  explanation,  but  what  has 
been  said  before  as  to  the  general  tendency  in  a  dis- 
course  of  this  kind  to  rest  m  round  numbers,  has  also 
to  be  remembered.  (See  Note  on  chap.  vii.  6.)  Josephns 
(ArU.  viii.  3,  §  1)  gives  592  years  from  the  Exodus  to 
the  building  of  Solomon's  Temple.  Of  this  period 
sixty-five  years  were  occupied  by  the  wanderings  in  the 
wilderness  and  the  conquest  under  Joshua,  einity-four 
by  the  reigns  of  Saul  and  David  and  the  first  &ur  years 
of  Solomon,  leaving  443  years  for  the  period  of  the 
Judges.  ^  This  agrees,  it  will  be  seen,  sufficiently  with 
the  Keoeived  text  in  this  passage,  but  leaves  the  dis- 
crepancy with  1  Kings  vl  1  unexplained.  Hiere  would 
of  course,  be  nothin^f  strange  in  St.  Paul's  following 
the  same  traditional  chronology  as  Josephns,  even  where 
it  differed  from  that  of  the  present  Heorew  text  of  the 
Old  Testament. 

(21)  Saul  the  son  of  Cis,  a  man  of  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin. — It  is  natural  to  think  of  the  Apostle  as 
dwelling  on  the  memory  of  the  hero-king  of  the  tribe 
to  which  he  himself  belonged.  (Comp.  Pha  iii.  5.) 
The  very  fact  that  he  had  so  recently  renounced  the 
name,  would  bring  the  associations  connected  with  it 
more  vividly  to  his  recollection. 

Forty  years.— The  duration  of  Saul's  reign  is  not 
given  in  the  Old  Testament,  but  Ish-bo^eth,hiB  youngest 
son  (1  Chron.  viii.  33),  was  forty  years  old  at  the  tune 
of  Saul's  death  (2  Sam.  ii.  10),  and  Saul  himself  was  a 
**  young  man  "  when  chosen  as  king(l  Sam.  ix.  2).  A 
more  definite  corroboration  of  St.  Paul's  statement  is 
^ven  by  Josephns  (AtU,  vi.  14,  §  9),  who  states  that  he 
reigned  eighteen  years  before  Samnel's  death  and 
twenty-two  after  it. 

(22)  I  have  found  David  the  son  of  Jesse.— 
The  words  that  follow  are  a  composite  quotation,  after 
the  manner  of  the  Rabbis,  made  up  of  Ps.  Ixxxix.  20, 
and  1  Sam.  xiiL  14.  The  obvious  purpose  of  this 
opening  was,  as  in  the  case  of  St.  Stephen's  speech, 
to  gain  attention  by  showing  that  the  speaker  recog- 


nised all  the  traditional  glories  of  the  people.  It  is 
possible  that  we  have,  as  it  were,  but  the  precis  of  a  foUer 
statement. 

(23)  Baised  unto  Israel  a  Saviour,  Jesus.— 
It  is,  of  course,  probable  that  the  names  of  Jesus  and  of 
John  were  not  utterly  unknown,  even  in  those  remote 
r^ons  of  Pisidia.  No  Jew  could  have  gone  up  to  keep 
a  least  at  Jerusalem  for  some  years  past  without  having 
heard  something  of  the  one  or  of  the  other.  St.  Paul's 
tone  is  clearly  &ai  of  one  who  assumes  that  their  stoxy 
is  already  vaguely  known,  and  who  comes  to  offer  know- 
ledge of  greater  deamess. 

(&)  The  baptism  of  repentance.— See  Notes  on 
Matt.  iu.  1—12. 

(25)  And  as  John  ftilflUed  his  course.— Better 
was  ftdfiUing,  the  tense  implying  continuous  action. 

Whom  think  ye  that  1  amP—The  precise 
question  is  not  found  in  the  Gosnel  records  of  St.  John*d 
ministry,  but  the  substance  of  tne  answer  is  implied  in 
Matt.  iii.  11 ;  John  i.  20,  21. 

(26)  Children  of  the  stock  of  Abraham,  and 
whosoever  among  you  feareth  God.-~The  two 
classes  are,  as  before  (see  Note  on  verse  16),  again 
pointedly  contrasted  with  each  other. 

To  you  is  the  word  of  this  salvation  sent.— 
The  demonstrative  pronoun  implies  that  the  salvation 
which  St.  Paul  procuumed  rested  on  the  work  of  Jesns 
the  Saviour  (verse  23),  and  was  found  in  union  with 
Him.    (Comp.  "  this  life  "  in  chap.  v.  20.) 

(27)  For  they  that  dwell  at  Jerusalem.— l^ie 
implied  reason  of  the  mission  to  the  Gentiles  and  more 
distant  Jews  is  that  the  offer  of  salvation  had  been 
rejected  by  those  who  would  naturally  have  been  its 
first  recipients,  and  who,  had  they  received  it,  wonld 
have  been,  in  their  turn,  witnesses  to  those  that  were 
"  far  off,"  in  both  the  looU  and  spiritual  sense  of  those 
words. 

The  voices  of  the  prophets  which  are  read 
every  sabbath  day.— See  Note  on  verse  15.^  Hie 
AposUe  appeals  to  tJie  synagogue  ritual  from  which  the 
discourse  started,  as  in  itself  bearing  witness,  not  to  the 
popular  notions  of  a  conquering  Messiah,  but  to  the 
true  ideal  of  the  chief  of  sufferers,  which  had  been 
realised  in  Jesus. 

(28)  And  though  they  found  no  cause  of  death 
in  him.— Teclmically,  the  Sanhedrin  had  condemned 
our  Lord  on  the  charge  of  blasphemy  (Matt.  xxvL  W), 
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but  they  had  been  unable  to  prove  the  charse  by 
any  adequate  evidence  (Matt,  xxvi   60),  and  finaD/ 
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slain.  <®>  And  when  they  had  fulfilled 
all  that  was  written  of  hini,  thej  took 
him  doym.  from  the  tree,  and  laid  him 
in  a  sepulchre.  <*)  But  God  raised  him 
from  the  dead:'^  ^^^  and  he  was  seen 
many  days  of  them  which  came  up  with 
him  from  Gralilee  to  Jerusalem,  who  are 
his  witnesses  xmto  the  people.  <^^  And 
we  declare  unto  you  glad  tidings,  how 
that  the  promise  which  was  made  unto 
the  fathers,  <»»)  God  hath  fulfilled  the 
same  unto  us  their  children,  in  that  he 


b  Ps.S.7;Heb. 
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hath  raised  up  Jesus  again ;  as  it  is  also 
written  in  the  second  psalm,  Thou  art 
my  Son,  this  day  have  I  begotten  thee.* 
(3«)  And  as  concerning  that  he  raised 
him  up  from  the  dead,  now  no  more  to 
return  to  corruption,  he  said  on  this 
wise,  I  will  give  you  the  sure  mercies^ 
of  David.*  t*^>  Wherefore  he  saith  alsc 
in  another  psalmj  Thou  shalt  not  suffer 
thine  Holy  One  to  see  corruption.' 
(36)  p^r  David,  after  he  had  served  his 
own  generation  by  the  will  of  God,*  fell 


condemned  him  by  extortinfif  words  from  His  own  lips. 
When  they  came  before  Piliite  they  shrank  at  first 
from  urging  that  accusation,  and  contented  themselves 
with  stating  in  general  terms  that  they  had  condemned 
Him  as  a  malefactor  (John  xviiL  30);  though  after- 
wards, as  if  seeking  to  terrify  the  wavering  governor, 
they  added  that  by  their  law  He  ought  to  die  because 
He  made  Himselt  the  Son  of  Gk>d  (John  xix.  7),  and 
that  by  making  Himself  a  king  He  spake  against  the 
<emperor  (John  xiz.  12). 

m  When  they  had  fulfilled  all  that  was 
written  of  him. — The  words  are  suggestive  of  much 
that  lies  below  the  surface.  St.  Paul,  also,  had  studied 
in  the  same  school  of  pr(»)hetic  interpretation  as  the 
writers  of  the  Grospels,  ana  saw  as  they  did,  in  idl  the 
details  of  the  Crucifixion,  the  fulfilment  of  that  which 
had  been  written  beforehand,  it  might  be,  of  other  suf- 
ferers, but  which  was  to  find  its  mghest  fulfilment  in 
the  Christ. 

l?hey  took  him  down  from  the  tree.— In  the 
brief  summary  which  St.  Paul  gives,  it  was  apparently 
deemed  unnecessanr  to  state  the  fact  that  our  Lord  was 
taken  down  from  tne  cross  and  laid  in  the  sepulchre  by 
thoee  who  were  secretly  disciples,  like  Joseph  ana 
Nicodemus.  It  was  enough  that  they  too  were  among 
the  rulers  of  the  Jews,  and  that  they,  in  what  they  did, 
were  acting  without  any  expectation  of  the  Resurrec- 
tion. On  tne  use  of  the  wora  "  tree  "  for  the  cross,  see 
Note  on  chap.  v.  30. 

(31)  And  he  was  seen  many  days.— The  lan- 
guage is  that  of  one  who  had  conversed  with  the  wit- 
nesses, and  had  convinced  himself  of  the  truth  of  their 
testimony.  We  find  what  the  Apostle  had  in  his 
thoughts  in  a  more  expanded  form  in  1  Cor.  xv.  3 — 8. 

who  are  his  witnesses. — More  accurately,  who 
ure  now  his  witnesses. 

Unto  the  people. — The  word  is  used  in  its  dis- 
tinctive sense  as  applied  to  those  who  were  the  people 
of  God.    (Comp.  chap.  xxvi.  17,  23.) 

(33)  Gk>d  hath  fomlled  the  same  unto  us  their 
children.— The  better  MSS.  give,  with  hardly  an 
oxoeption,  wUo  our  children,  and  the  Received  text 
must  bo  regarded  as  having  been  made  to  obtain  what 
«eemed  a  more  natural  meaning.  St.  Paul's  language, 
however,  is  but  an  echo  of  St.  Peter's  "  to  us  and  to 
our  children,"  in  chap.  ii.  39. 

As  it  is  also  written  in  the  seoond  psalm.— 
The  various-reading, "  in  the  first  Psalm,"  g^ven  by  some 
MSS.  is  interesting,  as  showing  that  in  some  copies  of 
the  Old  Testament,  what  is  now  the  first  Psalm  was 
treated  as  a  kind  of  prelude  to  the  whole  book,  the 
numeration  beginning  with  what  is  now  the  second. 

Thou  art  my  Bon,  this  day  have  I  begotten 
^ee.— Historically,  Psalm  ii.  appears  as  a  triumph- 


song,  written  to  celebrate  the  victory  of  a  king  of  Israel 
or  Judah — David,  or  Solomon,  or  another — over  his 
enemies.  The  king  had  been  shown  by  that  day  of 
victory  to  have  been  the  chosen  son  of  God — the  day 
itself  was  a  new  begetting,  manifesting  the  sonship. 
So,  in  the  higher  fulfilment  which  St.  Paul  finds  in 
Christ,  he  refers  the  words,  not  primarily  to  the  Eternal 
Generation  of  the  Sou  of  Goa,  "  begotten  before  all 
worlds,"  nor  to  the  Incarnation,  but  to  the  day  of  victory 
over  rulers  and  priests,  over  principalities  and  ^wers, 
over  death  and  Hades.  The  Resurrection  manifested 
in  the  antitype,  as  the  victory  had  done  in  the  type,  a 
pre-existing  sonship ;  but  it  was  to  those  who  witnessed 
it,  or  heard  of  it,  as  the  ^[rouud  on  which  their  faith  in 
that  sonship  rested.  Christ  was  to  them  the  "  firstborn 
of  every  creature,''  because  He  was  also  "  the  firstborn 
from  the  dead."    (See  Notes  on  CoL  i.  15,  18.) 

(34)  Now  no  more  to  return  to  corruption. — 
We  note  from  the  turn  of  the  phrase  that  St.  Paul 
already  has  the  words  of  Ps.  xvi.  10  in  his  mind,  though 
he  has  not  as  yet  referred  to  it. 

I  will  give  you  the  sure  mercies  of  ravid.— 
The  words  do  not  seem  in  themselves  to  have  the  nature 
of  a  Messianic  prediction.  To  those,  however,  whose 
minds  were  full  to  overflowing  with  the  writings  of  the 
prophets  they  would  be  pregnant  with  meaning.  What 
were  the  "  sure  mercies  of  iDavid  "  (Isa.  Iv.  3)  but  the 
''everlasting  covenant"  of  mercy  which  was  to  find 
its  fulfilment  in  One  who  should  be  "a  leader  and 
commander  to  the  people?"  We  may  well  believe 
that  the  few  words  quoted  recalled  to  St.  Paul  and  to 
his  hearers  the  whole  of  that  wonderful  chapter  which 
opens  with  "  Ho,  every  one  that  thirsteth,  come  ye  to 
the  waters."  The  Greek  word  for  "mercies"  is  the 
same  adjective  as  that  translated  *'  holy "  in  the  next 
verse, "  holiness  "  being  identified  with  "  mercy,"  and  so 
forms  a  connecting  liiuL  witii  the  prophecy  cited  in  the 
next  verse. 

(35)  Thou  shalt  not  suffer  thine  Holy  One  to 
see  corruption. — See  Notes  on  the  prophecy  so  cited 
in  chap.  ii.  25 — 31. 

(36)  After  he  had  served  his  own  generation. 
— Literally,  ministered  to  his  oum  generation.  There 
is,  perhaps,  a  suggested  contrast  between  the  limits 
within  which  the  work  of  service  to  mankind  done  by 
any  mere  man,  however  g^reat  and  powerful,  is  neces- 
sarily confined,  and  the  wide,  far-reaching,  endless 
ministry  to  the  whole  human  fiunily  which  belongs  to 
the  Son  of  Man. 

By  the  will  of  God. — The  words  are,  perhaps, 
better  connected  with  the  verb  that  follows.  It  was  dy 
the  will  (literally,  counsel)  of  God  that  David  fell 
asleep  when  his  life's  work  was  accomplished. 

Fell  on  sleep. — It  is  not  without  interest  to  note 
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Ite  ejed  on  the  Hearers. 


on  sleep,  and  was  laid  unto  his  fathers, 

and  saw  comiption:'  ^^^but  he,  whom  «iKiagtMa 

God  raised  again,  saw  no  corruption. 

<®^  Be  it  faiown  unto  jou  therefore, 
men  and  brethren,  that  through  this 
man  is  preached  unto  jou  the  forgive- 
ness of  sins :  ^^^  and  by  him  all  that 
believe  are  justified  from  all  things, 
from  which  ye  could  not  be  justified 
by  the  law  of  Moses.  ^^^  Beware  there- 
fore, lest  that  come  upon  you,  which  is 
spoken  of  in  the  prophets;*  (*^>  Behold, 
ye  despisers,  and  wonder,  and  perish: 


iQr.  tn  VU  week 
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for  I  work  a  work  in  your  days,  a  work 
which  ye  shall  in  no  wise  believe, 
though  a  man  declare  it  unto  you. 
(^>  And  when  the  Jews  were  gone  out 
of  the  synagogue,  the  Gentiles  besought 
that  these  words  might  be  preached  to» 
them  the  next  sabbath.^  (*^>  Now  when 
the  congregation  was  broken  up,  many 
of  the  Jews  and  religious  proselytea 
followed  Paul  and  Barnabas:  wha^ 
speaking  to  them,  persuaded  them  to 
continue  in  the  grace  of  God. 

(^>  And  the  next  sabbath  day  came 


that  St.  Paul  uses  tbe  same  word  for  death  as  bad  been 
used  by  the  historian  in  the  ease  of  Stephen  (chap, 
vii.  36).  It  agreed  with  the  then  current  langpiage  of 
mankind  that  death  was  as  a  sleep.  It  differed  from 
it  in  thinking  of  that  sleep  not  as  "eternal"  (the 
frequently  recurring  epithet  in  Greek  and  Roman 
epitaphs),  but  as  the  prelude  to  an  awakening. 

(88)  Men  and  brethren.— Better,  brethren,  simply. 

Is  preached  •  •  .—The  force  of  the  Greek  tense 
emphasises  the  fact  that  the  foigiveness  was,  at  that 
very  moment,  in  the  act  of  being  proclaimed  or 
preached. 

Forgiveness  of  sins.— This  forms  the  key-note  of 
St.  Paul's  preaching  (here  and  in  chap.  zxvi.  18),  as  it 
had  done  01  St.  Peter's  (chaps,  ii.  38;  y.  31;  z.  43),  as 
it  had  done  before  of  that  of  the  Baptist  ^Mark  i.  4 ; 
Luke  iiL  3),  and  of  our  Lord  Himself  (Matt.  ix.  2,  6 ; 
Luke  vii.  47;  xxiv.  47).  It  was  the  ever- recurring 
burden  of  the  glad  tidings  which  were  preached  alike 
by  idl. 

(30)  And  by  him.— Literally,  in  Sim,  as  the  sphere 
in  which  forgiveness  was  found,  rather  than  as  the  in- 
strument through  whom  it  came. 

All  that  beHeve  are  justified.— Literally,  with 
a  more  indiyidualising  touch,  every  one  that  believeth  is 
justified.  The  latter  verb  is  not  found  elsewhere  in  the 
Acts.  It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this,  the  first  recorded 
example  of  St.  Paul's  teaching,  the  occurrence  of  the 
word  which,  as  time  passed  on,  came  to  be  almost 
identified  with  him  and  with  his  work.  It  is  clearly 
used,  as  interpreted  by  the  "  f  oigiyeness  of  sins  "  in  the 
context^  in  its  forensic  sense,  as  meaning  "  acquitted," 
"  declared  not  euilty."    (Gomp.  Note  on  Matt,  xii  37.) 

From  whion  ye  oonld  not  be  justified  by  the 
law  of  Moses.— The  words  are  full  of  meaning,  as 
the  germ  of  all  that  was  most  characteristic  in  St. 
Paul's  later  teaching.  The  Law,  with  its  high  standard 
of  righteousness  (Kom.  yii.  12),  its  demand  of  entire 
obedience,  its  sacrifices  which  bore  witness  to  the  bur- 
den of  sin,  yet  had  no  power  to  liberate  conscience  from 
its  thraldom  (Heb.  tHi.  1 — 3),  had  taught  him  that  its 
function  in  the  spiritual  life  of  man  was  to  work  out 
the  knowledge  of  sin  (Bom.  vii.  7),  not  to  emancipate 
men  from  it.  The  sense  of  freedom  from  g^lt,  and 
therefore  of  a  true  life,  was  to  be  found,  as  he  had 
learnt  by  his  own  experience,  through  faith  in  Christ. 
"  The  just  by  faitli  shaU  Uve  "  (Hab.  ii,  4;  Bom.  i.  17 ; 
GaL  iii.  11). 

(^)  Which  is  spoken  of  in  the  prophets.— This 
formula  of  citation  seems  to  have  been  common,  as  in 
chap.  vii.  42,  in  the  case  of  quotations  from  the  Minor 
Prophets,  which  were  regarded,  as  it  were,  as  a  single 
Volume  with  this  title. 
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W  Behold,  ye  despiBers.— The  quotation  is  from 
the  LXX.  version,  the  Hebrew  givmg  "  Behold,  ye 
among  the  heathen."  So,  in  the  next  clause,  "  wonder, 
and  perish  "  takes  the  place  of  "  wonder  marvellously." 
The  fact  that  St.  Paui  quotes  from  the  prophet  (Hab. 
i.  5)  whose  teaching  (Hab.  ii.  4)  that  "  the  just  by  faith 
shall  live  "  becomes  henceforth  the  axiom  of  his  life,  i» 
not  without  a  special  interest.  The  "  work ''  of  which 
the  prophet  spoke  was  defined  in  the  following  verse  as 
the  raising  up  the  Chaldeans,  "that  bitter  and  hasty 
nation,"  to  execute  Crod's  judgment.  St.  Paul  may  have 
had  in  his  thoughts  the  like  judgment  about  to  bo 
executed  by  the  Itomans,  and  already  known  as  fore- 
told b^  Christ  (Matt.  xxiv.  2 — ^28),  or  may  have  thus 
dimlv  mdicated  that  which  was  so  closely  connected  with 
it — ^the  rejection  of  Israel,  because  they,  as  a  nation,  had 
rejected  Christ.  The  sharp  tone  of  warning,  as  in  St. 
Stephen's  speech  (see  Note  on  chap.  vii.  51),  suggests 
the  thought  that  signs  of  anger  and  impatience  had 
already  begun  to  show  themselves. 

(^)  ^And  when  the  Jews  were  gone  out  of  the 
synagogae. — The  better  MSS.  give  simply,  as  thet^ 
were  going  out,  the  Received  text  oeing  apparently  an 
explanatory  interpretation.  The  reading,  "  the  Oentiles 
besought,"  is  an  addition  of  the  same  character,  the 
better  MBSjgiving  simply,  they  besought,  or  were  be* 
seeching.  What  follows  shows,  indeed,  that  some  at 
least  of  the  Jews  were  led  to  inquire  further.  The 
participle  implies  that  they  stopped  as  they  passed 
out,  to  request  the  Apostle  to  resume  his  teaching  oa 
the  following  Sabbath.  This^  and  not  the  mar> 
gpnal  reading  "in  the  week  between,"  is  the  true 
meaning  of  the  words,  though  they  admit,  literally,  of 
the  other  rendering. 

(^)  When  the  congregation  was  broken  np» 
—Better,  as  keeping  to  the  usual  rendering,  the  syna^ 
aoaue.  The  two  preachers  withdrew  to  their  inn  or 
lodging,  and  were  followed  by  many  of  both  classes  of 
theur  hearers — ^not,  as  the  Received  text  of  verse  42  im^ 
plies,  by  one  only.  It  is  probable,  looking  to  St.  Panics 
language  in  1  Cor.  ix.  6 — ^which  can  only  refer  to  their 
joint  life  at  the  Syrian  Antioch,  or  on  this  journey, — that 
during  the  week  that  followed  they  worked  for  thdr 
maintenance  as  tent-makers.  (See  Note  on  chap, 
xviii.  3.)  Manufactures  of  this  kind  were  so  common 
in  all  the  towns  lying  on  or  near  the  Taurus  range  of 
mountains,  that  it  would  not  be  difficult  for  any  skilled 
workman,  such  as  St.  Paul,  to  obtain  casual  employment. 

Persuaded  them.— The  tense  implies  that  they 
went  on  throughout  the  week — ^probably  after  their 
day's  labour  was  over — ^with  this  work  of  persuasion. 

(^)  The  next  sabbath  day  oame  almost  the 
whole  city  together.— It  is  clear  that  the  Jewish. 
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almost  the  whole  city  together  to  hear 
the  word  of  Gtod.  ^^^  But  when  the 
Jews  saw  the  miiltitades,  they  were 
fiUed  with  envy,  and  spake  against 
those  things  which  were  spoken  by 
PtiTil,  contradicting  aad  blaBpheming. 
<^)  Then  Fftol  and  Barnabas  waxed 
bold,  and  said.  It  was  necessary  that 
the  word  of  Grod  should  first  have  been 
spoken  to  you:  but  seeing  ye  put  it 
from  you,  and  judge  yourselves  un- 
worthy of  everlasting  life,  lo,  we  turn 
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to  the  Gentiles.  (^  For  so  hath  the 
Lord  commanded  us,  saying,  I  have  set 
thee  to  be  a  light  of  the  Gentiles,  that 
thou  shouldest  be  for  salvation  unto 
the  ends  of  the  earth.*  <^>  And  when 
the  Gentiles  heard  this,  they  were  glad, 
and  glorified  the  word  of  the  Lord :  and 
as  many  as  were  ordained  to  eternal 
life  believed.  <^^  And  the  word  of  the 
Lord  was  published  throughout  all  the 
region.  <^  But  the  Jews  stirred  up  the 
devout  and  honourable  women,  and  the 


Ajnacogae  could  not  have  held  such  a  crowd,  and  we 
ti,fe  kd  aooortLingly  to  the  condusion  either  that  they 
thronged  round  portals  and  windows  while  the  Apostles 
spoke  within,  or  that  the  crowd  gathered  in  some  open 
space  or  piuBsa  in  which  the  synagogue  was  situated,  and 
were  addressed  from  its  entrance.  We  are  left  to  infer 
the  nature  of  St-  Paul's  discourse  from  what  had  pre- 
•ceded,  and  to  assume  that  it  was  not  recorded,  either 
because  St  Luke  had  notes  of  one  discourse  and  not  of 
the  other,  or  because  it  went  more  or  less  over  the 
same  ground,  and  therefore  did  not  seem  to  him  to 
require  recording. 

W  They  were  filled  with  envy.— They  heard 
the  Apostles  speaking  to  the  multitudes,  not  In  the 
-condescending,  superedious  tone  of  those  who  could 
just  tolerate  a  wealthy  proselyte  of  the  gate,  that  could 
purchase  their  favour,  out  as  finding  in  every  one  of 
them  a  brother  standing  on  the  same  level  as  them- 
selves, as  redeemed  by  Christ,  and  this  practical  repu- 
diation of  all  the  exclusive  privileges  on  which  they 
prided  themselres  was  more  tnan  they  could  bear. 

Contradicting  and  blaspheming.— The  latter 
word  implies  reviling  words  with  which  the  Apostles 
were  assailed,  as  wdl  as  blasphemy  in  the  common 
meani^  of  the  word. 

(^  It  was  neoeflsary. — ^The  preachers  recognised 
the  neeessi^  of  fofiowing  what  they  looked  on  as 
the  divine  plan  in  the  education  of  mankind,  and  so 
they  preached  "  to  the  Jew  first,  and  also  to  the  Qentile  ** 
(Bom.  iL  9, 10).  The  former  were  offered,  as  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  promise  made  to  Abraham,  the  high  privilese 
of  beinff  the  channel  through  which  "  all  families  of  i£e 
«arth  dbould  bo  blessed  ''by  the  knowledge  of  Christ 
(GeiL  zxiL  18).  When  they  rejected  that  offer,  it  was 
made,  without  their  intervention,  to  the  Qentiles. 

Judge  yotmelYeB  unworthy  of  everlasting 
liflB. — ^There  is  a  touch  of  righteous  indignation,  perhaps 
somothinff  like  ironv,  in  the  words.  Tne  preaclier  had 
thought  uiem  "  worthy"  of  the  highest  of  all  blessings 
the  Bfe  eternal  which  was  in  Christ  Jesus,  but  they, 
in  their  boastful  and  envious  pride,  took  what  was 
really  a  lower  estimate  of  themsdves,  and  showed  that 
they  were  ''unworthy."  ^Hiey  passed  sentence,  ipso 
foitiot  on  themselves. 

IiO,  we  turn  to  the  Gtontiles. — ^We  have  to  re- 
member (1)  that  the  words  were  as  an  echo  of  those 
which  the  Apostle  had  heard  in  his  trance  in  the 
Temple  at  Jerusalem  (chap.  xzii.  21);  (2)  that  thev 
would  be  heard,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  Gentiles  with 
a  joy  hitherto  unknown,  and,  on  the  other,  by  the  Jews 
as  a  new  cause  of  irritation. 

<^  I  have  set  thee  to  be  a  light  to  the 
(Gentiles. — The  context  of  the  quotation  has  to  be 
remembered  as  showing  that  St  JPaul  identified  the 
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"  Servant  of  the  Lord  "  in  Isa.  xlix.  6  with  the  person 
of  the  Christ.  (See  Note  on  chap.  iv.  27.)  The  citation 
is  interesting  as  the  first  example  of  the  train  of 
thouffht  whidi  led  the  Apostle  to  see  in  the  liuiguaffe 
of  the  prophets,  where  others  had  found  only  tne 
exaltation  of  Israel,  the  divine  purpose  of  love  towards 
the  whole  heathen  world.  It  is  the  germ  of  the  Align- 
ment afterwards  more  fully  develops  in  Bom.  ul  25; 
x.  12. 

(48)  They  were  glad,  and  glorified  the  word 
of  the  Lord. — Both  verbs  are  in  the  tense  of  con- 
tinued action.  The  joy  was  not  an  evanescent  burst  of 
emotion.  The  **  word  of  the  Lord  "  here  is  the  teaching 
which  had  the  Lord  Jesus  as  its  subject. 

As  many  as  were  ordained  to  eternal  life 
believed. — Better,  as  many  as  were  disposed  for. 
The  words  seem  to  the  English  reader  to  support 
the  Cidvinistic  dogma  of  cQvine  decrees  as  deter- 
miniuflf  the  belief  or  unbelief  of  men,  and  it  is  not 
improbable,  looking  to  the  general  drift  of  the  theology 
of  the  English  Church  in  the  early  ^art  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  that  the  word  ''ordamed"  was  chosen 
as  expressing  that  dogma.  It  runs,  with  hardly  any 
variation,  through  all  the  chief  English  versions,  the 
Bhemish  g^vinff  the  stronger  form  "  nre-ordinate." 
Hie  Greek  word,  however,  cbes  not  impl^  more  than 
that  they  fell  in  with  the  divine  order  which  the  Jews 
rejected.  They  were  as  soldiers  who  take  the  place 
assinied  to  them  in  Gh>d's  great  armv.  The  quasi' 
middle  force  of  the  passive  form  of  the  verb  is  seen 
in  the  Greek  of  chap.  xx.  13,  where  a  compound  form 
of  it  is  rightly  rendered  "  for  so  he  had  appointed,"  and 
miffht  have  been  translated  for  so  he  was  disposed. 
It  ues  in  the  nature  of  ^e  case  that  belief  was  followed 
by  a  public  profession  of  faith,  but  the  word  *'  believed  " 
does  not,  as  some  have  said,  involve  such  a  profession. 

(«)  Throughout  aU  the  region.— This  clearly 
involves  a  considerable  period  of  active  working.  It  was 
not  in  Antioch  only,  but  in  the  "  region  "  round  about, 
the  border  district  of  the  three  provinces  of  Phxygia, 
Lycaonia,  and  Galatia,  that  the  new  faith  was  planted. 
Each  town  and  village  in  that  region  presented  the 
spectacle  of  at  least  some  few  men  and  women  who  no 
longer  sacrificed  to  ihea  country's  gods,  who  were  no 
longer  content  even  to  worship  in  the  synagogue  of  the 
relUgio  licHa  of  the  Jews,  but  met  in  small  companies 
here  and  there,  as  the  disciples  of  a  new  Master. 

(50)  The  Jews  stirred  up  the  devout  and 
honourable  women.— The  fact  stated  brinp  before 
us  another  feature  of  the  relations  between  Jews  and 
Gentiles  at  ihis  period.  They  "compassed  sea  and 
land  to  make  one  proselyte"  (Matt.  xxiiL  15).  Thev 
found  it  easier  to  make  proselvtes  of  women.  Such 
conversions  had  their  g^od  and  their  bad  sides.    In 
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/rom  Antiocli  in  Pisidia^ 


chief  men  of  the  city,  and  raised  per- 
secution against  Paul  and  Barnabas, 
and  expelled  them  out  of  their  coasts. 
(51)  But'  they  shook  off  the  dust  of 
their  feet  against  them/  and  came  unto 
Iconium.  ^^^  And  the  disciples  were 
filled  with  joy,  and  with  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

CHAPTER  XIV.— (1)  And  it  came  to 
pass  in  Iconium,  that  they  went  both 
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together  into  the  synagogue  of  the 
Jews,  and  so  spake,  that  a  great  multi- 
tude both  of  the  Jews  and  also  of  the 
Greeks  believed.  <2>  But  the  unbeliev- 
ing Jews  stirred  up  the  Gentiles,  and 
made  their  minds  evil  affected  against 
the  brethi-en.  <^^  Long  time  therefore 
abode  they  speaking  boldly  in  the 
Lord,  which  gave  testimony  unto  the 
word  of  his  grace,  and  granted  signs  and 
wonders  to  be  done  by  their  hands. 


mftny  cases  there  was  a  real  longing  for  a  higher  and 
purer  life  than  was  found  in  the  infinite  debasement 
of  Greek  and  Roman  society,  which  found  its  satis- 
faction in  the  life  and  faith  of  IsraeL  (See  Notes  on 
chap.  xrii.  4,  12.)  But  with  many,  such  as  Juyenal 
speaks  of  when  he  describes  {8cU.  vi  542)  the  Jewish 
teacher  who  gains  influence  over  women — 

"  Arcanam  Jndaea  tremens  mendicat  in  anrem 
Interpres  legum  Solymarum  "— 

["  The  trembliner  Jewess  whispers  in  her  ear. 
And  tells  her  of  the  laws  of  Solyms/]  * 

the  change  brought  with  it  new  elements  of  superstition 
and  weakness,  and  absolute  submission  of  conscience  to 
its  new  directors,  and  thus  the  BAbbis  were  often  to  the 
wealthier  women  of  Greek  and  Roman  cities  what 
Jesuit  confessors  were  in  France  and  Italy  in  the 
•eventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  Here  we  get 
the  darker  side  of  &e  picture.  The  Jews  stir  up  the 
women  of  the  upper  class,  and  they  stir  up  their 
husbands.  The  latter  were  content  apparently  to 
acquiesce  in  their  wives  accepting  the  Judaism  with 
wmch  they  had  become  familiar,  but  resented  the  in- 
t.-usion  of  a  new  and,  in  one  sense,  more  exacting 
doctrine. 

Baised  perseoution  against  Paul  and  Bar- 
nabas.— It  lies  in  the  nature  of  the  case  that  they  were 
not  the  only  sufferers.  From  the  first  the  Christians 
of  Antioch  in  Pisidia  had  to  learn  the  lesson  that  they 
must  "  through  much  tribulation  enter  into  the  kingdom 
of  Grod "  (c£ip.  ziy.  22).  The  memory  of  these  suf- 
ferings came  back  upon  St.  FauVs  mind,  eyen  in  the 
last  months  of  his  me,  as  something  neyer  to  be  for- 
gotten (2  IHm.  iii.  11). 

(51)  They  shook  off  the  dust  of  their  feet 
against  them. — ^The  act  was  one  of  literal  obedience 
to  our  Lord's  commands  (see  Note  on  Matt.  x.  14),  and 
may  fairly  be  regarded  as  eyidence  that  that  command 
haa  come  to  the  knowledge  of  Paul  and  Barnabas 
as  well  as  of  the  Twelve.  It  was  in  itself,  howeyer,  the 
language  of  a  natural  symbolism  which  eyery  Jew  would 
nnderstaxid,  a  declaration  that  not  the  heathen,  but 
the  unbolieying  and  malignant  Jews,  were  those  who 
made  the  yery  dust  on  wnich  they  trod  common  and 
unclean. 

And  came  unto  looninm. — ^The  journey  to 
Iconium  is  passed  oyer  rapidly,  and  we  may  mf  er  that  it 
presented  no  opportunities  for  mission  worfc.  That  city 
lay  on^e  road  between  Antioch  and  Derbe  at  a  distance 
ot  nin^  miles  south-east  from  the  former  city,  and  forty 
north-west  from  the  latter.  When  the  trayellers  arriyed 
there  they  found  what  they  probably  had  not  met 
with  on  tneir  route — a  synagogue,  which  indicated  the 
presence 'of  a  Jewish  popuEition,  on  whom  they  could 

*  Solyom,  of  course,  stands  for  Jerusalem. 


begin  to  work.  The  city,  which  from  its  size  and 
stateliness  has  been  caUea  the  Damascus  of  Lycaonia^ 
was  famous  in  the  early  Apocryphal  Christian  writings 
as  the  scene  of  the  intercourse  between  St.  Paul  and 
his  conyert  Thekla.  In  the  middle  ages  it  rose  to 
importance  as  the  capital  of  the  SeHukian  sultans,  and, 
under  the  slightly  altered  name  of  Konieh,  is  still  a 
flourishing  city.  By  some  ancient  writers  it  was  as- 
signed to  Phrygia,  by  others  to  Lycaonia. 

(52)  And  the  disciples  were  filled  with  joy 
and  with  the  Holy  Ghost. — ^The  tense  is  again 
that  which  expresses  the  continuance  of  the  state.  The 
"  joy  "  expresses  what  is  almost  the  normal  sequence  of 
conyersion  in  the  history  of  the  Acts.  (See  Notes  on 
chap.  yiiL  8,  39.)  The  addition  of  "  the  Holy  Ghost " 
may  imply  special  gifts  like  those  of  tongues  and 
prophecy,  but  certamly  inyolyes  a  new  intensity  of 
epintual  life,  of  which  joy  was  the  natural  outcome. 
As  being  conspicuous  among  the  Gentile  oonyerts,  we 
trace  the  impression  which  it  then  made,  in  words  whidi 
St.  Paul  wrote  long  years  afterwards,  "  The  kingdom  of 
God  is  not  meat  and  drink,  but  righteousness  and 
peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ohost"  (Bom.  xiy.  17). 

XIV. 

a)  Both  of  the  Jews  and  also  of  the  Greeks.— 
The  latter  term  is  used  in  its  wider  sense,  as  in  Mark 
yii.  26  and  elsewhere,  as  equivalent  to  Gentile,  but  it 
implies  that  those  who  were  so  described  spoke  and 
understood  Greek.  In  the  former  instance  these  would 
probably  be  the  ''proselytes  of  the  gate"  who  heard 
the  Apostles  in  the  synagogue. 

(2)  The  unbelieving  J^ws  stirred  up  the  Gen- 
tiles .  •  • — ^It  is  the  distinguishing  feature  of  nearly 
all  the  persecutions  in  the  Acts  that  they  originated 
in  the  hostility  of  the  Jewa  The  case  of  Demetrius 
furnishes  almost  the  only  exception  (chap.  xix.  24),  and 
eyen  there  the  Jews  apparently  fomented  the  enmity 
of  the  Greek  craftsmen.  So  at  a  considerably  later 
date  (A.D.  169)  we  find  them  prominent  in  bringing 
about  the  persecution  which  ended  in  the  death  of 
Polycarp  at  Smyrna  {Mart.  Polye,  c.  13). 

w  Long  time  therefore  abode  they. — This  can 
hardly  be  understood  as  inyolying  a  stay  of  less  than 
seyeral  months,  during  which,  Paul  and  Barnabas,  as 
before,  were  working  ror  their  liyelihood. 

Speaking  bold^. — The  "  boldness  "  oondsted,  as 
the  context  shows,  in  a  full  declaration  of  the  gospel  of 
the  grace  of  God  as  contrasted  with  the  narrowing 
Judaism  with  whidi  the  Greek  proselytes  had  pre- 
yiously  been  familiar. 

Granted  signs  and  wonders  to  be  done  by 
their  hands. — It  wiU  be  noted  that  here  also,  as  so 
often  elsewhere,  the  miracles  that  were  wrought  came' 
as  the  confirmation  of  faith,  not  as  its  foundation. 
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Paul  amd  Bamabat  at  Lyttra. 


W  But  the  moltitade  of  the  citj  was 
divided :  and  part  held  frith  the  Jews, 
and  p»rt  with  the  apoatles.  <*'  And 
when  there  was  an  assaalt  made  both 
of  the  Cientiles,  and  also  of  the  Jews 
with  their  rolers,  to  nse  (hem  despite- 
fully,  and  to  stone  them,  '•'  they  were 
ware  of  it,  and  fled  nnto  Lystra  and 
Derhe,  cities  of  Lycaonia,  and  unto  the 
region  that  Ueth  round  abont :  '^J  and 
there  they  preached  the  gospel. 


THE    ACTS,    XrV.  The  CrippU  at  Lyi{      . 

!«(  Lyaira. 
f^'  And  there  sat  a  certain 
Lystra,  impotent  in  his   feet,  ,  sacrifice 
cripple  from  his   mother's  woi 
never  had  walked:  **'  the  sanf   certain 
I^id  speak :  who  stedfastly  blani)  who 
him,  and  perceiving  that  he  Mg  stoned 
to  be  he^ed,  "«  saM  with  a  loCr.  anp- 
Stand  npright  on   thy  feet.    Howbeit, 
leaped  and  walked.    (>•*  And  rf""*  1"™. 
people  saw  what  Panl  had  doi 
lifted  up  their  voices,   sayings  Note  oa 


(1)  The  moltitude  of  the  oity  was  divided.— 
The  conteit  showa  thst  St.  Lake  writea  of  the  bulk  of 
the  he»tben  popnlAtiou.  No  nnmbera  are  ^ven,  bnt 
■we  nuiy  fairly  aasnme  th»t  the  conTerts  were  in  a 
miuoritj,  and  that  thej  belonged,  aa  »  rale,  to  the  loirer 
cUssee  (1  Oor.  i.  26,  27),  ftud  that  the  chief  men  and 
women  of  the  dty,  as  at  the  Pisidian  Antioch  (chap, 
xiiL  50),  were  against  them.  The  "mien"  who  are 
named  would  eeem,  from  the  form  of  pnuiahmeat 
selected,  to  have  been  thoee  of  the  Jewish  STsagogne, 
and  the  crime  of  which  the  preachers  were  accused,  aa 
in  the  case  of  Stephen,  to  have  been  blaaphemj,  (See 
Notes  on  chap.  vii.  58 ;  John  x.  31.) 

|5)  To  HBO  them  despitefuJly.— The  verb  ei- 
preeaea  wanton  insult  and  outrage.  St.  Paul  naea  the 
noon  derired  from  it  to  express  the  character  of  his 
own  conduct  as  a  persecator  (1  Tim.  i.  13),  and  most 
have  felt,  as  aftenvarda  in  the  actual  stouing  of  verse 
19,  that  he  wss  receiving  the  jnst  reward  w  his  own 
deeds. 

(0}  And  fled  nnto  Ziystra  and  Derbe,  oitlea  of 
I^raonia. — Here  agun,  as  in  chap.  xiii.  51,  we  can 
sureelf  tail  to  trace  a  literal  obedience  to  onr  Lord's 
commands.  (See  Note  on  Hatt.  i.  23.)  The  direction 
of  the  Arties'  jonniej  now  took  them  into  a  wilder 
and  leas  ctvilised  region.  The  range  of  the  Tanras  cnt 
it  off  from  the  more  coltivated  oonntrT  of  Cilicia  and 
Piridia.  It  is  described  as  a  dreair  plam,  bare  of  trees, 
deatitnte  of  freeh  water,  and  with  several  salt  lakes. 
So  Ovid  (Mefaph.  viii.  621)  speaks  of  it,  as  the  result  of 
pereonal  obeervation ; 

X  dwelt  a  marehf  lake  U  seen, 
dtteiTu  baont  the  watarB  green." 

The  veiy  name  Lycaonia,  interpreted  traditionally  as 
Woff-land  (the  local  l^end  denved  it  from  Ljcaon, 
who  bad  been  transformed  into  a  wolf),  represented  bnt 
loo  faithfnlly  the  character  of  the  iiJiabitaiits.  The 
bSTeliers  were  also  hjaing  the  protection  which  a 
Roman  citiien  might  claim  in  a  Roman  province, 
Lyeatmia,  which  had  been  annexed  in  AJi.  17  to  the 
Roman  province  of  Gatatia,  having  been  assigned  by 
Oalignla  to  Antiochna,  King  of  Commagene.  So  wild 
a  oonntiy  was  hardly  likelj  to  attract  Jewish  settlerB ; 
and  there  is  no  trace  in  St.  Luke's  namtiTC  of  the 
exiatenoe  of  a  synagogue  in  either  of  the  two  cities. 
For  the  first  time,  so  far  as  we  know,  St.  Panl  had 
to  besin  his  work  by  preaetiinff  to  the  heathen.  Even 
the  i^d  of  a  devont  Jewish  mother  had  grown 
op  to  manhood  nnt^mndsed  (see  Note  on  chap, 
svi.  3).  Of  the  two  towns  named,  Lystra  was  abont 
forty  miles  to  the  Boath.eaBt  of  Iconinm,  Derbe  about 
twenty  miles  farther  to  the  east.  The  former,  which 
lies  to  the  north  of  a  lofty  conical  monnt^,  the  Kara- 
dagh  (— Blaek  Uonntain)  is  now  known  as  £tn^r- 


^edthey 
filtsMh,  i.e., "the thousand  and  one  chnrohes,^  thus  r». 
rains  that  abound  there.  The  addition  of  "  Ithey  were 
that  lieth  round  abont  "  sngeests  the  thoughi  Tamties  " 
rities  were  not  laige  enoa^  to  supply  a  think  of 
field  of  action.  The  work  in  the  conntiy  villtfuough  to 
obviously — even  more  than  in  the  dties — ifcli  there. 
entirety  among  the  Qcntiles.  Among  the  cobe  devont 
this  region,  and  probably  of  this  time,  we  ^ore  ac- 
the  names  of  l^muthens  of  Lystra  (see  NotelTim.  i.  5). 
xvi,  1).  and  Quns,  or  Oaiua,  of  Derbe  (chap,  xfuce  may 

(S)  Being  a  oripple  trota  his  mother'^  grovm 
— We  note,  as  in  chaps,  iii.  2,  ix.  33,  the  chaiAce  of  a 
care  to  record  the  duration  of  the  infirmity  n 
snpematnrally  cured.  W  £rom 

m  Who  stedftotly  beholding  him.—'  PisidiM 
once  more  the  recurrence  of  the  characterisBtility  is 
and  look.    (See  Note  on  chap.  xiii.  9.)  wo  cities 

Feroeiving  that  he  had  f^th  to  be  e  former 
— Here,  aa  so  often,  as  if  it  were  the  genera]*!  thirty 
not  the  nniveraal,  law  of  miraculous  work 
Notes  on  Uark  i.  23),  faith  is  pre-supposevf  change 
condition.  It  follows  from  this,  no  less  thh  traiis- 
the  tense  of  the  verb,  "  vs«d  to  liaten  to  Pat"^?aJem 
spoke,"  that  he  had  for  some  days  been  ai^^''-,^^') 
^ul's  hearers,  had  heard  the  ^spel  of  the  dP^  viois. 
resurrection  of  Jesus,  and  aad  found  that  •'^t'ti"'"* 
Saviour  met  his  every  need.  All  this  the  Apo^K'*>B<^ 
with  that  earnest  gaze  of  his,  in  the  man'a>  ">■  ^ 
look.  ^Bt«rioIla 

(10)  stand  npright  on  thy  ffeet— What  P-"  ^^7 
called  the  modtu  operandi  of  the  miracle  remi/"!  sense 
that  of  the  uralytic  in  Matt.  ix.  6,  and  the  a^  Bigaa 
Bethesda  in  John  v.  11,  and  the  lame  man  in  ct  demons 
The  command,  which  would  have  seemed  a  ,  readily 
to  one  who  did  not  rise  beyond  the  limits  of  ex^^  "'^ 
is  obeyed  by  the  will  that  had  been  inspiret 
new  power  of  faith.  The  natural  inference  Jshmeut, 
special  fact  recorded  in  verse  11,  is  that  the  jiecuted 
was  given  in  Greek,  and  therefore  that  St.  W  l"^'"- 
taught  in  that  language.  '  "  ^as- 

And  he  leaped  and  walked.— The  t^  .on''  ^ 

differ  in  their  tense :  be  leaped,  as  wi 

and  then  continued  walking.  (Gomp.  t 

(U)  Saying  in  the  speech  of 
hct  is  clearly  recorded  with  a  defiuiti 
explanation  seems  so  natural  as  that 
to  be  riven  aa  accounting  for  the  pass 
Apostles  till  what  was  then  said  nad 
acts.  It  will  be  admitted  by  all  who 
influence  of  a  theory  that  this  serves  i 
instance,  showing  that  the  "  gift  of 
St,  Paul  possessed  so  largely  (1  Goi 
consist  in  a  supematoral  uiowledge  a 
paloi*  with  which  he  came  in  coi 
on  cht^.  ii.  4.)     It  is  dear  that 


Tafd  and  Bamabcu  taken /or 


THE  ACTS,  XIV. 


Merctiritu  andJupUer. 


speech  of  Lycaonia,  The  gods  are  come 
down  to  us  in  the  likeness  of  nien. 
<^)  And  they  called  Barnabas,  Jupiter ; 
and  Paul,  Mercurius,  because  he  was 
the  chief  speaker.  <^)  Then  the  priest 
of  Jupiter,  which  was  before  their  city, 
brought  oxen  and  garlands  unto  the 
gates,  and  would  have  done  sacrifice 
with  the  people.     ^*^  Which  when  the 


apostles,  Barnabas  and  Paul,  heard  of, 
they  rent  their  clothes,  and  ran  in 
among  the  people,  crying  out,  ^^>  and 
saying.  Sirs,  why  do  ye  these  things  9 
We  also  are  men  of  like  passions  with 
you,  and  preach  unto  you  that  ye  should 
turn  from  these  vanities  unto  the  living 
God,  which  made  heaven,  and  earth, 
and  the  sea,  and  all  things  that  are 


baye  learnt  afterwards,  from  those  who  knew  both 
langna&;e8,  the  meaning  of  what  at  the  time  was 
imintemgible.  To  suppose,  as  some  have  done,  that 
the  Apostles,  nnderstanoing  what  was  said,  acquiesced 
in  the  preparations  for  sacrifice  in  order  that  they 
might  afterwards  make  their  protest  as  with  a 
greater  dramatic  effect,  is  at  variance  with  the  natoral 
mipression  made  by  the  narrative,  and,  it  need  scarcely 
be  said,  with  any^  worthy  conception  of  St.  Paul's 
Character.  The  duglottic  character  of  the  people,  here 
and  in  other  Asiatic  provinces  of  the  empire,  would 
make  it  perfectly  natural  that  they  should  speak  to  one 
another  in  their  own  dialect,  wmle  Greek  served  for 
their  intercourse  with  strangers.  The  ''speech  of 
Lycaonia"  is  said  to  have  had  affinities  with  Assyrian. 

The  gods  are  come  down  to  us  in  the  like- 
Bess  of  men. — ^literally,  the  aoda,  made  Uke  unto 
nun,  are  come  down  to  ue.  The  oelief  which  the  words 
expressed  was  characteristic  of  the  rude  simplicity  of 
the  Lycaonians.  No  such  cry  would  have  been  possi- 
ble in  the  great  cities  where  the  confluence  of  a  debased 
polytheism  and  philosophical  speculation  had  ended  in 
utter  scepticism.  And  the  form  which  the  belief  took 
was  in  accordance  with  the  old  leffends  of  the  district. 
There,  aecordinff  to  the  JItyih  whien.  Ovid  had  recently 
revived  and  adorned  {Metam,  viiL  625—724),  Zens 
And  Hermes  (Jupiter  and  Mercury)  had  come  in  human 
guise,  and  been  received  by  Bauds  and  Philemon  (St. 
Faul*s  Epistle  to  Philemon  shows  that  the  name  lin- 
gered in  that  region),  and  left  tokens  of  their  favour. 
We  find  from  the  poem  just  referred  to  that  the  place 
where  they  had  dwelt  was  looked  on  as  a  shrine  to 
which  devout  worshippers  made  their  pilgrimages,  and 
where  they  left  their  votive  offerings. 

(12)  They  called  Barnabas,  Jupiter ;  and  Paul, 
Kerourivs. — St.  Luke  gives,  as  was  natural,  the 
Greek  f orm»— Zeus  and  Hermes.  The  main  reason 
for  the  assignment  of  the  two  names  was  that  the 
listeners  recognised  in  St.  Paul  thegift  of  eloquence, 
which  was  the  special  attribute  of  Hermes.  Possibly, 
also,  unlike  as  were  the  weak  bodily  presence  and 
the  many  infirmities  of  the  Apostle  to  the  sculptured 
grace  with  which  we  are  f  amOiar  as  belonging  to  the 
sandalled  messenger  of  the  gods — ^yoong,  and  beautiful, 
and  agile — ^there  may  have  Men  something  in  the  taUer 
stature  and  more  stately  presence  of  Barnabas  which 
impressed  them  with  the  sense  of  a  dignity  like  that  of 
Jupiter.  In  any  case,  we  must  remember  that  the  master- 
pieces of  Grreek  art  were  not  likely  to  have  found  their 
way  to  a  Lycaonian  village,  and  that  the  Hermes  of 
Lystra  mavhave  borne  the  same  relation  to  that  of 
Athens  and  Corinth  as  the  grotesque  Madonna  of  some 
Italian  wayside  shrine  does  to  the  masterpieces  of 
Baphael.  Real  idolatir  cares  little  about  the  sBsthetic 
beauty  of  the  objects  of  its  worship;  and  the  Lycaonians 
were  genuine  idolaters. 

The  chief  speaker.— Literally,  tJie  ruler  of  tj^eech 
•—taking  the  chief  part  in  it. 


a3)  The  priest  of  Jupiter,  whioh  was  before 
their  city. — The  latter  clause  probably  describes 
the  position  of  the  Temple  of  Zeus,  standing  at  the 
entrance  of  the  dty,  as  the  shrine  of  its  protecting 
dei^.  The  identical  phrase  used  by  St.  Luks  is  f  oima 
in  (afreek  inscriptions  at  Ephesus. 

Brought  oxen  and  garlands  unto  the  gates. 
— ^The  garlands  were  the  well-known  vtUce,  so  famiKar 
to  us  in  ancient  sculptures,  commonly  made  of  white 
wool,  sometimes  interwoven  with  leaves  and  flowers. 
The  priests,  attendants,  doors,  and  altars  were  often  de- 
corated in  the  same  way.  The  "  gates ''  (the  form  of 
the  Gh'eek  implying  that  they  were  the  folding-doors 
of  a  large  enixance)  were  probably  thoee  which  led 
into  the  airium,  or  oourt-yara,  of  the  house  where  the 
Apostles  were  dwellxng.  The  whole  aetioa  is  weU 
represented  in  Raphael's  well-known  cartoon.  Oien 
were,  in  Ghreek  ritual,  the  right  victims  for  both  Zens 
and  Hermes. 

Would  have  done  saorifioe  with  the  people. 
— ^This  would  have  involved  cutting  the  throats  of  the 
oxen,  catching  the  blood  in  a  patera,  or  deep  dish, 
and  pouring  it  upon  an  altar.  There  may  have  been 
such  an  altar  in  iLe  atriwn,  or  one  may  have  been  im- 
provised for  the  occasion. 

0^)  Whioh  when  the  apostles,  Barnabas  and 
Paul,  heard  of. — ^They  were,  we  may  believe,  in  the 
house,  within  the  court-yard,  and  therdore  did  not  see 
the  sacrificial  procession ;  but  they  heard  the  noise  of 
the  multitude,  perhaps  also  of  some  sacrificial  hymn, 
and  asked  what  it  meant. 

They  rent  their  olothe8.-~The  act  is  obviously 
recorded  as  that  of  men  who  are  startled  and  sur- 
prised, and  is  altogether  incompatible  with  the  theoiy 
that  they  knew  that  they  had  been  taken  for  deities 
and  were  expecting  such  honours.  On  the  act  of  rend- 
ing the  clothes,  see  Note  on  Matt.  xxvi.  65.  It  was  the 
extremest  expression  of  horror,  hardly  ever  used  except 
in  deprecation  of  spoken  or  acted  blasphemv.  How  or 
it  would  be  fully  understood  by  the  heathen  popula- 
tion of  Lystra  may  be  a  question,  but  its  very  stnuige- 
ness  would  startle  and  arrest  them. 

(15)  Sirs,  why  do  ye  these  things  ?— It  is  natozal 
to  suppose  that  the  words  were  spoken  in  the  Greek 
in  which  St.  Luke  records  them,  and  therefore  that 
St.  Paul's  TOeviouB  teaching  had  been  in  the  same 
language.  The  metrical  structure  of  the  dose  of  the 
speech  (see  Note  on  verse  17)  leaves  hardly  a  shadow 
01  doubt  on  this  point. 

We  also  are  men  of  like  passions  with  you.— 
The  word,  wluch  expresses  partidpation  in  aU  the 
passive  conditions  of  nnman  life,  as  well  as  in  what 
are  commonly  known  as  **  passions,"  occurs  again  im 
Jas.  V.  17.  There  is,  it  will  be  noted,  a  striking 
parallelism  between  St.  Paul's  language  here,  and 
that  of  Peter  to  Cornelius  (chap.  x.  26). 

Ye  should  turn  ttom  tnese  vanities.  — The 
demonstrative  pronoun  implies  a  corresponding  gestorew 
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Speech  of  Paul  <xt  Lyetra^ 


THE  ACTS,   XIV. 


Paul  8Umed  at  Lyatra, 


therein : "  ^^^  who  in  times  past  suffered 
all  nations  to  walk  in  their  own  ways.* 
(17)  Nevertheless  he  left  not  himself 
without  witness,  in  that  he  did  good, 
and  gave  us  rain  from  heaven,  and 
froitM  seasons,  filling  our  hearts  with 
food  and  gladness.  (^)  And  with  these 
sayings     scarce     restrained    they    the 


a  Qeti.  1.    1 ;   P9. 
148.  6;  Rev.  li.  7. 
b  Pa.  81.  IS. 


e  2  Ctor.  11.  25. 


people,  that  they  had  not  done  sacrifice 
unto  them. 

0»)  And  there  came  thither  certain 
Jews  from  Antioch  and  Iconium,  who 
persuaded  the  people,  and,  having  stoned 
Paul,*^  drew  him  out  of  the  city,  sup- 
posing he  had  been  dead.  <^)  Howbeit, 
as  the  disciples  stood  round  about  him. 


The  Aposiie  points  to  all  the  pomp  and  pageantry  of 
the  intended  eacrifioe.  The  woras  "  vanity  "  and  "yain  " 
were  ahnost  the  invariable  terms  used  by  Jews  to 
describe  the  emptiness  and  worthlessness  of  heathen 
worship  (Eph.  iy.  17;  1  Pet.  i.  18;  and,  in  tibe  Old 
Testament,  1  Sam.  xiL  21).  In  contrast  with  these  dead 
and  dumb  thin^^,  the  Apostle  calls  on  them  to  turn  to 
God,  who  trnly  lives  and  acts,  and  is  the  source  of  all 
life  and  power,  the  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth,  the 
Qiver  of  all  g^od  ^ifts,  the  Judge  of  all  evil  deeds.  In 
contrast,  alike,  wiui  the  popular  polytheism  which  as- 
signed heaven,  and  earth,  and  sea  to  different  deities, 
and  to  the  speculative  Pantheism  which  excluded  will 
and  purpose  from  its  conception  of  the  Grodhead,  he 
proclaims  the  One  GU)d  as  having  every  attribute  of 
Xiersonal  Life  and  Being. 

(16)  Who  in  times  past  suffered  all  nations.— 
Better,  aU  the  heathen ;  the  term  used  beinff  that  which 
is  always  employed  of  the  nations  outside  the  covenant 
of  Israel  We  have  here  the  first  germ  of  what  may 
be  fairly  described  as  St.  Paul's  phuosophy  of  history. 
The  times  of  ignorance  had  been  permitted  by  God, 
and  those  who  nad  lived  in  them  would  be  equitably 
dealt  with,  and  judged  according  to  their  knowledge. 
The  same  thought  meets  us  again  in  the  speech  at 
Athens  (chap.  xvii.  30).  In  Bom.  i.,  ii.,  zi.,  we  meet 
with  it,  in  an  expanded  form,  as  a  more  complete  vin- 
dication of  the  righteousness  of  God.  The  ignorance 
and  the  sins  of  uie  Gentile  world  had  been  allowed 
to  run  their  course,  as  the  Law  had  been  allowed  to 
do  its  partial  and  imperfect  work  among  the  Jews, 
as  parts,  if  one  may  so  speak,  of  a  great  divine  drama, 
leading  both  to  feel  the  need  of  redemption,  and  pre- 
l^aring  both  for  its  reception.  All  were  includea  in 
unbehef  that  Grod  might  have  mercy  upon  all  (Bom. 
xi32). 

on  He  left  not  himself  without  witness.— 
Here  again  we  have  the  outline  of  what  is  afterwards 
expand^  (Bom.  i.  19,  20).  In  speaking  to  peasants 
lame  those  at  Lystra,  St.  Paul  naturally  dwells  most 
on  the  witness  given  through  the  divine  goodness  as 
manifested  in  nature.  In  addressing  philosophers  at 
Athens  and  at  Bome,  he  points  to  the  yet  f uUer  witness 
of  consciousness  and  conscience  (chap,  xvii  28 ;  Bom.  ii. 
14, 15). 

In  that  he  did  good. — ^Better,  as  expressing  the 
continuous  manifestation  of  the  divine  will,  *'  working 
good,  giving  rain,  fiUina  our  hearts  .  ."  The  MSS. 
vary,  some  giving  "  us  and  "  our,"  and  some  "  you  " 
ana  *'  your.  The  former  is  more  characteristic  of  the 
sympathy  which  led  St.  Paul  to  identify  himself  with 
Uentile  as  well  as  Jew.  The  "  joy  of  harvest "  (Isa. 
ix.  3)  was  the  common  inheritance  of  each.  The  latter 
words  in  the  Greek,  from  "giving  us  rain  from 
heaven,"  are  so  distinctly  rhythmicaf  that  they  sug- 
gest the  thought  that  St.  Paul  quotes  from  some 
nymn  of  praise  which  he  had  heard  in  a  harvest 
or  vintage  festival,  and  which,  as  with  the  altar  to 
the  Unlmown  God  at  Athens,  he  claims  as  due  to 
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Him  whom  men  ignorantly  worshipped.    (See  Note  on 
chap.  xvii.  23.) 

(i»)  With  these  sayings  scaroe  restrained  they 
the  people. — On  some  of  those  who  were  thus  re* 
strained  the  effect  may  well  have  been  that  they  were 
roused  to  a  higher  hie  and  did  turn  from  "  vanities  " 
to  the  living  (rod.  We  must,  at  any  rate,  think  of 
St.  Paul's  work  at  Lvstra  as  lasting  long  enough  to 
allow  time  for  the  foundation  of  a  church  there. 
Among  the  more  conspicuous  converts  were  the  devout 
Jewesses,  Lois  and  her  daughter  Eunice  (more  ac- 
curately, Eumke),  and  the  young  Timotheus  (2  Tim.  i.  5). 
No  mention  is  made  of  nis  rather,  and  Eunice  may 
have  been  a  widow ;  but  the  fact  that  the  boy  had  grown 
up  uncircumcised  rather  suggests  the  influence  of  a 
living  &ther.     (See  Note  on  chap.  xvi.  3.) 

(19)  There  cama  thither  certain  Jews  £rom 
Antiooh. — The  context  shows  that  the  Pisidian 
Antioch  is  meant.  The  strength  of  the  hostility  is 
shown  b^  the  facts,  (1)  iJiat  the  Jews  of  the  two  cities 
were  actmg  in  concert,  and  (2)  that  those  of  the  former 
had  traveUed  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  thirty 
mileato  hinder  the  Apostle's  work. 

Who  persuaded  the  people. — ^The  sudden  change 
of  feeling  is  almost  as  startling  as  that  which  trans- 
formed tne  hosannas  of  the  multitudes  at  Jerusalem 
into  the  cry  of  "  Crucify  Him ! "  (Matt.  xxL  9 ;  xxvii.  22.) 
It  is  not  difficult,  however,  to  understand  these  vicis- 
situdes of  feeling  in  a  barbarous  and  superstitious 
people.  We  find  a  like  sudden  change  in  an  opx>08ite 
direction  in  the  people  of  Melita  (cmip.  xxviii.  6).  If 
the  strangers  who  were  endowed  with  such  mysterious 
powers  were  not  "  gods  in  the  likeness  of  men,"  they 
might  be  sorcerers,  or  even  demons,  in  the  evil  sense 
of  that  word.  The  Jews,  ever  ready  to  impute  signs 
and  wonders  to  Beelzebub,  the  chief  of  the  demons 
(see  Notes  on  Matt.  x.  34,  xLi.  24),  would  readily 
work  on  this  feeling,  and  terrify  the  people  into  the 
cruel  ferocity  of  pamc. 

Haying  stoned  PauL — The  mode  of  punishmeut, 
as  elsewhere,  shows  that  it  was  planned  and  executed 
by  Jews.  They,  apparently,  were  ea^r  to  satisfy  them- 
selves that  they  were  inflicting  pumshment  on  a  blas- 
phemer :  stoning  him  to  death,  and  casting  him  out  to 
be  buried  with  the  burial  of  an  ass.  And  so,  in^  one 
sense,  as  from  man's  way  of  looking  on  such  things, 
the  martyr  expiated  the  guilt  of  the  persecutor.  The 
blinding,  stunning  blows  fell  on  him  as  they  had  fallen 
on  Stephen.  It  was  the  one  instance  in  St.  Paul's  life 
of  this  form  of  suffering  (2  Cor.  xi.  25).  The  suffering 
endured  at  Ljrstra  stand  out,  at  the  close  of  his  life,  in 
the  vista  of  past  years  with  a  marvellous  distinctness 
(2  Tim.  iii.  11). 

(20)  Howbeit,  as  the  disciples  stood  round 
about  him. — They,  it  is  obvious,  had  been  powerless 
to  prevent  the  attadc ;  but  they  stole  out,  when  all  was 
over,  it  may  be,  with  the  purpose  of  giving  at  least 
a  decent  interment.  We  may  fairly  think  of  Lois,  and 
Eunice,  and  Timotheus,  as  present  in   that   crowd. 
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Faxd  and  BamvabaA  return  to  Lyatra^      TII£    ACTS^    XIV.  Iconlum,  and  ArUiodi  in  Pisidia. 


he  rose  up,  and  came  into  the  city: 
and  the  next  day  he  departed  with 
Barnabas  to  Derbe.  ^^^  And  when  they 
had  preached  the  gospel  to  that  city, 
and  had  taught  many,  they  returned 
again  to  Lystra,  and  to  Iconium,  and 
Antioch,  ^^>  confirming  the  souls  of  the 
disciples,  and  exhorting  them  to  con- 


tinue in  the  faith,  and  that  we  must 
through  much  tribulation  enter  into 
the  Hngdom  of  God.  ^^^  And  when 
they  had  ordained  them  elders  in  every 
church,  and  had  prayed  with  fasting, 
they  commended  them  to  the  Lord,  on 
whom  they  believed.  <^)  And  after  tiiey 
had  passed   throughout  Pisidia,    they 


weeping  first  for  sorrow,  and  then  for  exceeding  joy, 
to  find  that  the  teacher  whom  they  loved  was  stunned 
only,  and  not  dead. 

Me  departed  with  Barnabas  to  Derbe.— The 
journey  was  one  that  must  have  occupied  several  hours, 
:ind  we  do  well  to  remember  that  after  the  suffering  of 
the  previous  day,  it  must  have  heen  one  of  peculiar 
hardship  and  fatigue.  The  citv  of  Derbe  was,  as  has 
been  said,  twentv  miles  to  the  east  of  Lystra.  It 
was  just  within  the  Cappadocian  boundary  of  Isauria. 
The  exact  site  has  not  been  identified,  but  the  ruins 
of  an  Acropolis  have  been  found  not  far  from  the  lake 
Ak'Ghieul,  which  have  been  supposed  to  be  the  renuuns 
of  Derbe.  The  whole  region  was  infamous  for  its 
brigandage,  and  there  may  be  a  reference  to  this  in 
the  **  penis  of  robbers  "  of  2  Cor.  xi.  26. 

(21)  And  had  tau^t  many.— Better,  tnade  many 
disciples.  The  word  is  the  same  as  in  Matt,  xxviii.  19. 
Among  these  we  may  note  Gains,  or  Caius,  afterwards 
conspicuous  as  one  of  St.  Faul*s  companions  (chap. 
XX.  4).  The  work  done  implies  a  sta^  of,  it  may  be, 
some  months'  duration.  During  this  time  the  violence 
of  the  hostility  of  the  Jews  at  Antioch  and  Iconium 
had  probably  subsided,  and  the  Apostles  could  revisit 
those  cities,  as  they  retraced  their  steps,  without  any 
great  danger. 

(22)  Confirming  the  souls  of  the  disoiples.— 
Better,  perhaps,  strengtheningy  so  as  to  avoid  the  more 
definite  associations  connected  with  the  other  term. 
In  chap,  xyiii.  23,  the  word  is  so  rendered.  It  is  not 
the  same  as  that  used  by  later  writers  for  the  eccle- 
siastical rite  of  Confirmation. 

Exhorting  them  to  continue  in  the  f^th.~ 
The  question  meets  us  whether  ''  faith  "  is  used  in  its 
subjective  sense,  the  "  feeling  of  trust,"  or  objectively,  as 
including  the  main  substance  of  what  was  believed  and 
tauG^ht — *'  a  belief  or  creed."  That  the  latter  meaning 
had  become  established  a  few  years  after  St.  Luke 
wrote,  we  see  in  1  Tim.  v.  8 ;  Jude  verses  3,  20 ;  and 
on  the  whole  it  seems  probable  that  it  is  so  used  here. 

And  that  we  must  through  much  tribula- 
tion.— More  accurately,  through  many  tribuUitions, 
The  use  of  the  first  personal  pronoun  is  suggestive. 
Is  St.  Luke  generalising  what  he  heard  from  those  who 
had  listened  to  St.  Paul,  and  giving  it  in  their  very 
words P  Was  he  himself  one  of  those  listeners? 
The  two  had  clearly  met  before  we  find  them  both  at 
Troas;  and  on  the  supposition  suggested  in  the  last 
question,  the  apparently  casual  use  of  the  pronoun 
would  be  analogous  to  what  we  find  afterwards.  (See 
Note  on  chap.  xvi.  10.)  In  St.  Paul's  latest  Epistle 
to  the  chosen  disciple  of  Lystra  we  have  a  touching 
reproduction  of  this  teaching.  He  speaks  of  the  a£9ic- 
iions  which  came  on  him  at  Antioch,  at  Iconium,  at 
Lystra,  and  adds  the  general  truth  that  "  all  that  will 
live  godly  in  Christ  Jesus  shall  suffer  persecutions " 
(2  Tim.  iii.  12). 

The  kingdom  of  Ood.— We  may  pause  to  note 
the  occurrence  of  the  familiar  phrase  and  thought  of 


the  Gospels  in  the  earliest  recorded  teaching  of  St. 
Paul.  In  his  Epistles  it  recurs  frequently  (IU>m.  xiv. 
17;  1  Cor.  iv.  20;  vi.  9;  Col.  iv.  11;  2  Thesa  i.  5). 
For  him,  too,  that  whic^  was  proclaimed  was  not  a 
theory  or  an  opinion,  but  an  actual  kingdom,  of  which 
Jesus  the  Christ  was  king. 

(^)  And  when  they  had  ordained  them 
elders. — ^The  word  for  *'  ordained  "  occurs  in  the  New 
Testament  here  and  in  2  Cor.  viii.  19,  where  it  is  trans* 
lated  **  chosen,"  and  certainly  seems  to  imply  popular 
election  (election  by  show  of  hands),  which  is,  indieea,  the 
natural  meaning  of  the  word.  In  chap.  x.  41  a  com- 
pound form  of  the  verb  is  translated  "  chosen  of  Crod," 
and  clearly  excludes  any  action  but  that  of  the  divine  will. 
Used,  as  it  is  here,  of  the  act  of  the  two  Apostles,  not  of 
the  Church,  the  latter  meaning  seems  most  in  harmony 
with  the  context.  There  may  have  been,  as  in  chap, 
vi.  3,  a  previous  election ;  or  the  names  of  those  who 
were  to  oe  appointed  may  have  been  submitted  to  the 
approval  of  the  Church ;  but  the  word  cannot  in  itself 
bie  held  to  imply  either.  On  the  institution  of  elders, 
see  Note  on  cnap.  xi.  30.  It  is  interesting  here  to  note 
(1)  that  Paul  and  Barnabas,  by  virtue  of  the  authority 
which  as  Apostles  they  had  received,  primarily  from 
Christ  (Gal.  L  1)  and  mediately  from  the  Church  of 
Antioch  (chap.  xiii.  3),  exercised  the  right  of  ^pointing, 
or,  in  later  phrase,  ordaining  elders.  (2)  They  plant 
among  the  Churches  of  the  Grentiles  the  organisation 
which  we  have  found  in  that  of  Jerusalem,  and  which 
was  itself  based  on  that  of  the  Synagogue,  not  on  that 
of  the  Temple.  (3)  As  this  appears  as  the  first  appoint- 
ment, it  would  seem  to  follow  that  the  disciples  nad  in 
the  meantime  met»  and  taught,  and  baptised,  and  broken 
bread  without  them.  Organisation  of  this  kind  was, 
i.6.,  important  for  the  permanence  of  the  life  of  the 
Church  as  such,  but  not  essential  to  its  being,  or  to  the 
spiritual  growth  of  individual  members.  (4)  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  "  elders  "  so  appointed  were  the 
same  as  those  who,  in  the  Apostolic  Cnurch,  were  known 
as  "  bishops  "  or  *'  overseers  "  {&pi»copi\  what  we  call 
durtinctiTO  episcopal  functions  being  reserved  for  the 
Apostles,  or  for  their  personal  representatives  (1  Tim. 
iv.  16 ;  Titus  1  5 ;  see  Note  on  chap.  xx.  28). 

Had  prayed  with  fbsting.— ^See  Notes  on  chap, 
xiii.  2,  3.  It  is  a  legitimate  inference,  from  this  recur- 
rence of  the  act,  tnat  Paul  and  Barnabas  recognised 
it  as  an  established  rule  or  canon  of  the  Chunm  that 
these  two  acts  should  jointly  serve  as  a  preparation  for 
the  solemn  work  of  appointii^r  mon  to  spiritual  functions. 
Without  prayer  sucn  an  appointment  was  a  mockery, 
and  fastiiig  served  to  intensify  prayer- 

They  commended  them. — ^The  word  is  the  same 
as  in  chap.  xx.  32 ;  Luke  xxiii  46.  It  implies  the  con- 
fiding trnist  of  one  who  commits  what  is  Yerj  precious 
to  mm  to  the  keeping  of  another.  So  in  2  Tun.  iL  2  it 
is  used  of  the  deposUwn  fidei,  the  treasure  of  truth 
which  l^oihy  was  to  commit  to  faithful  men.  Here 
it  implies  an  absolute  trust  in  God  as  ordering  all 
things  for  His  Church  and  those  who  love  Him. 


They  return  to  tiie  Syrian  Antioeh.  THE    ACTS,    XV.        The  CarUroversy  abaul  Circumcision, 


•came  to  Pampli jlia.  ^^s)  ^^^  when  they 
had  preached  the  word  in  Ferga,  they 
went  down  into  Attalia :  <^^  and  tibence 
sailed  to  Antioeh,  from  whence  they 
had  been  recommended  to  the  grace  of 
God  for  the  work  which  they  fulfilled. 
<«7)  And  when  they  were  come,  and 
had  gathered  the  church  together,  they 
rehearsed  all  that  GU)d  had  done  with 
them,  and  how  he  had  opened  the  door 
of  £aith  unto  the  Glentiles.      <^)  And 
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there  they  abode  long  time  with  the 
disciples. 

CHAPTEB  XV.— (1)  And  certain  men 
which  came  down  from  Judsea  taught 
the  brethren,  and  saidj  Except  ye  be 
circumcised  after  the  manner  of  Moses/ 
ye  cannot  be  saved.  <*^  When  therefore 
I^aul  and  Barnabas  had  no  small  dissen- 
sion and  disputation  with  them,  they 
determined    that  Paul  and  Barnabas, 


(25)  And  when  they  had  preached  the  word 
in  Perga. — The  travellers  retrace  their  steps.  There 
is  a  coincidence  more  or  less  striking  in  the  report  of 
what  they  did  at  Per^  In  chan.  ziii.  13  there  is 
no  mention  of  their  having  preached  in  that  city.  We 
are  simply  told  that  Mane  left  them  tiiere,  and  that 
they  then  went  on  to  Antioeh.  On  their  retnm,  ac- 
4roraingly,  they  did  what  they  had  then  left  undone. 

They  went  down  into  Attalia.— On  their  first 
joomey  they  had  gone  straight  from  Paphos  to  Perga  up 
the  Ceetros.  Now  they  made  a  detaw  which  led  them 
to  the  port  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gatarrhactes,  named 
after  Attains  Philadelphns,  Elin^  of  Pen^amns.  There 
is  no  record  of  any  work  done  there,  and  they  probably 
only  went  to  it  as  the  port  where  they  were  most  likely 
to  find  a  sailing-Teeselthat  would  take  them  to  Antioeh. 
Their  ship  would  naturally  pass  between  Gilicia  and 
Cyprus,  enter  the  Orontes  at  Seleucia,  and  sail  up  to 
Antioeh. 

Whence  they  had  been  recommended.— 
Better,  perhaps,  eommendedf  the  compound  form  having 
slightly  chanced  its  meaning.  The  words  seem  to 
imply  a  mental  survey  on  the  part  of  the  travellers  of  all 
that  nad  passed  since  they  had  started  on  their  journey. 
The  "grace  of  Gh>d,"  to  which  they  had  then  been 
commended,  had  not  faOed  them. 

(27)  And  when  tiiey  were  come. — ^Two  years 
or  thereabouts  (a.d.  45—48)  had  passed  since  their 
mission.  During  that  interval  little  probably  had  been 
heard  of  them,  and  we  can  picture  to  ourselves  the 
eagerness  with  which  the  Chnstiani  of  Antioeh  would 
gather  to  listen  to  their  report. 

How  he  had  openea  the  door  of  faith  unto 
the  Gtontiles. — ^This  is  noticeable  as  the  first  occur- 
rence, as  far  as  the  chronological  order  of  the  books  of 
the  New  Testament  is  concerned,  of  a  very  characteristic 
phrase.  It  would  seem  to  have  been  a  favourito  meta- 
phor of  St.  Paul's  (comp.  1  Cor.  xvi.  1 ;  2  Cor.  il  12 ;  CoL 
IV.  3),  and  comes  in  here,  probably,  as  a  fragment  from 
his  speech.  From  this  pomt  of  view  it  is  intoresting  to 
noto  the  recurrence  of  the  phrase  in  Bev.  iii.  8,  hoih 
St.  Pan]  and  St.  John,  representing  as  they  did  different 
sections  of  Uie  Church  (Gal.  iL  9),  agreeing  in  the 
thought  that  the  door  of  the  Father^s  house  was  now 
opened  wider  than  it  had  ever  been  before,  and  that  no 
man  might  abut  it. 

(28)  There  they  abode  long  time.— The  words 
probably  cover  an  interval  of  more  than  a  year,  duriug 
which  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  preachin£[ 
of  the  two  Apostles  drew  together  a  large  number  of 
Gentile  converts. 

XV. 

<i)  And  certain  men  which  came  down  firom 
Judea. — ^We  entor  on  the  history  of  the  first  great 
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controversy  in  the  records  of  the  Christian  Church.  It 
might  have  seemed  as  if  the  conversion  of  Cornelius  had 
been  accepted  as  deciding  the  question  which  we  now  find 
raised  again  (chap.  xi.  18).  It  would  seem,  however, 
that  those  who  had  raised  objections  to  Fetor's  con- 
duct in  that  case  were  not  content  to  accept  the  con- 
clusion which  he  drew  from  it,  and  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  represent  to  ourselves  the  train  of  thought 
whieh  led  them  to  take  a  different  view.  To  them  it 
may  have  seemed  the  exception  that  proved  the  rule. 
Where  signs  and  wonders  came  in,  they  may  have 
been  cont^t  to  accept  an  undrcumcised  convert  as  a 
member  of  the  Church,  simply  on  theground  that  God 
had  dispensed  in  such  cases  with  His  own  law;  or 
they  may  have  ur^ed  that  though,  in  such  cases, 
they  did  not  require  circumcision  as  a  condition  of 
admission,  the  continuance  in  the  undrcumcised  stato 
after  baptism  was  a  wilful  transgression,  which  shut 
men  out  from  the  '*  salvation  "  which  they  were  seeking. 
Circumcision,  they  may  have  said,  luul  been  given 
as  an  "everlasting  covenant"  (Gen.  xvii.  13),  and 
had  never  been  formally  abrogated.  Who  were  the 
new  teachers,  that  they  shomd  change  what  Qod. 
had  thus  established?  It  is  clear  tluit  they  came, 
claiming  to  speak  in  the  name  of  James,  the  Bishop 
of  Jeiusalem,  and  though  he  distinctly  repudiates 
having  authorised  them  (verse  24),  yet  if  we  suppose, 
as  is  probable,  that  his  Epistle  was  written  snortly 
before  the  Council,  we  can  easily  understand  that 
they  mi^ht  rest  their  ease  on  the  words  which  he  had 
used  in  it,  that  "  whosoever  shall  keep  the  whole  Law, 
and  yet  offend  in  one  point,  is  guiltjr  of  all"  (Jas. 
ii.  10).  Here,  they  mignt  say,  is  a  point  confessedly 
in  the  Law,  and  even  prior  to  it ;  and  they  were  not 
prepared  to  draw  the  distinctions  which  we  have 
Teamed  to  draw  between  the  positive  and  the  moral, 
the  transient  and  the  permanent,  obligations  of  that 
Law.  And  it  is  to  be  noted  that  they  did  not  merely 
make  drcumdsion  a  condition  of  church  communion; 
they  carried  their  prindples  to  their  logical  oondu- 
sion — as  mediseval  dogmatism  did  in  the  case  of  bap- 
tism— and  excluded  the  undrcumcised  from  aU  hope  of 
salvation.  (Comp.  the  account  of  Ananias  and  Lsates 
given  in  the  Note  on  chap.  ix.  10.) 

(2)  When  therefore  Paul  and  Barnabas.— 
The  two  Apostles  must  obviously  have  agreed  in  f  eelinsr 
that  the  teaching  of  the  Judaisers  (it  will  be  convenieiS 
to  use  that  term  henceforth)  involved  a  direct  con- 
demnation of  aU  the  work  in  which  they  saw  the  triumph 
of  God's  crace.  The^  had  proclaimed  salvation  through 
faith  in  Christ.  Their  converte  were  now  told  that  they 
had  been  teaching  a  soul-destroying  falsehood. 

No  small  dissension  and  disputation.— The 
first  of  the  two  words  was  that  which  had  been 
used  by  classical  writers,  like  Thucydides  (iii  82)  and 
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Samaria  to  Jerusalem. 


and  certain  other  of  them,  should  go 
up  to  Jerusalem  unto  the  apostles  and 
elders  about  this  question.  (^>  And 
being  brought  on  their  way  by  the 
church,  they  passed  through  Phenice 
and  Samaria,  declaring  the  conversion 
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of  the  Grentiles :  and  they  caused  great 
joy  unto  all  the  brethren.  ^*^  And  when 
they  were  come  to  Jerusalem,  they  were 
received  of  the  church,  and  of  the 
apostles  and  elders,  and  they  declared 
all  things  that  Grod  had  done  with  them. 


Aristotle  {Polit.  v.  2),  to  express  the  greatest  evil  of  all 
political  societies — the  spirit  of  party  and  of  faction. 
In  Mark  xy.  7 ;  Lnke  xxiii.  19,  it  is  used  of  the  "  insur- 
rection "  in  which  Barabbas  had  been  the  ringleader. 
That  element  of  evil  was  now  beginning  to  show  itself 
in  the  Christian  Church. 

They  determined  that  Paul  and  Barnabas.— 
These  were  naturally  chosen  as  the  representatives  of 
the  cause  of  which  they  had  been  the  chief  advocates. 
The  **  certain  others  "  are  not  named,  but  the  prophets 
of  chap.  xiii.  1,  and  the  men  of  Cyprus  and  Cyrene  of 
chap.  xi.  20,  were  likely  enough  to  have  been  chosen, 
and  Titus  was  apparently  taken  up  as  an  example  of 
the  fruits  of  St.  JPaul's  labours  (Gal.  i.  3).  Looking 
to  the  Roman  name  which  this  disciple  bore,  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  he  may  have  been  amon^  the  first  to 
whom  the  torm  Christian  was  applied.  (See  Note 
on  chap.  xi.  26.)  The  fulness  with  which  tiie  history 
of  the  Council  is  given,  suggests  the  possibility  that 
St.  Luke  himself  may  have  l^n  present  at  it.  If  not, 
he  must  have  based  his  report  on  materials  supplied 
by  St.  Paul  or  one  of  the  other  delegates  from  Antioch, 
possibly  Manaen  (chap.  xiii.  1). 

Should  go  up  to  Jerusalem  unto  the  apostles 
and  elders. — The  circumstances  of  the  journey 
make  it  all  but  certain  that  we  may  ident^  it  with 
that  of  which  St.  Paul  speaks  in  Gal.  ii.  1.  The  only 
other  visits  that  can  dispute  its  chum  are  those  of 
chaps.  XL  30  and  xviii.  22 ;  but  though  the  latter  view 
has  been  taken  Inr  some  able  writers  {e.g„  Lewin's 
8t  Paul,  i.,  p.  302),  there  are,  it  is  belieyed,  dedsive 
grounds  for  rejecting  both.  Against  the  &rst  there 
are  the  facte,  (1)  that  it  is  not  easy  to  place  fourteen 
years  between  the  visit  of  chap.  ix.  27,  ana  that  of  chap, 
xi.  30;  (2)  the  visit  of  chap.  xi.  30  appears  in  the 
history  as  confined  to  the  smgle  object  of  carrying 
relief  to  the  suffering  poor  of  the  Church  at  Jerusalem ; 
(3)  the  question  as  to  enforcing  circumcision  had  not 
then  been  raised,  after  ite  apparent  settlement  in  the 
case  of  Cornelius;  (4)  had  the  agreement  referred  to 
in  Gal.  ii.  9  preceded  the  Council,  it  would  assiuredly 
have  been  appealed  to  in  the  course  of  the  debate  at 
the  Council.  Against  the  second  there  are  the  facte 
(1)  that  the  inteiral  would,  in  that  case,  have  been  more 
than  fourteen  years ;  and  (2)  that  it  was  not  likely  that 
the  question  should  have  been  raised  again  after  the  deci- 
sion of  the  CounciL  The  only  argumente  of  any  weight 
on  the  other  side  are,  (1)  that  the  narrative  of  Acts  xv. 
makes  no  mention  of  Titus;  and  (2)  that  that  of 
Gal.  ii.  makes  no  mention  of  the  Council ;  but  these 
argumente  from  omission  t«ll  equally  against  both 
the  other  visite.  These  pointe  will  oe  dealt  with  as  we 
proceed,  and  are,  in  any  case,  not  sufficient  to  outweigh 
the  evidence  iu  the  other  scale.  The  reference  of  the 
<|nestion  to  the  "  Apostles  and  elders  "  is  in  many  ways 
important.  (1)  As  against  the  dogmatic  system  of  tne 
Church  of  Rome.  Cm  her  theory,  in  its  latest  forms, 
the  reference  should  have  been  to  Peter,  and  to  Peter 
alone,  as  the  unerring  ^ide  of  the  Church  into  tJl 
truth.  (2)  As  a  recogfuition  of  the  authority  of  the 
mother-Church  of  Jerusalem  by  the  daughter-Church 
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of  Antioch ;  and  as  a  precedent  for  referring  local  dis- 
putes to  the  decision  of  a  central  authority.  (3)  As 
showing  the  confidence  which  Paul  and  Barnabas  felt 
that  the  decision  would  be  in  their  fayour.  They 
could  not  believe  that  St.  Peter  would  be  false  to  the 
lesson  which  the  history  of  Cornelius  had  taught  him, 
nor  that  St.  James  would  recall  the  definition  which  he 
had  so  recently  given  of  "  pure  and  undefiled  religion  " 
(Jas.  L  27).  (I)  We  note  that  St.  Paul  ascribes  the 
journey  to  a  ''revelation"  (Gal.  ii.  1).  The  thought 
came  into  his  mind  as  by  an  inspiration  that  this,  and 
not  prolonged  wranglings  at  Antioch,  was  the  right 
solution  of  the  problem. 

(3)  They  passed  through  Fhenice  and  Samaria. 
— ^The  route  lay  from  Seleucia,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Orontes,  along  the  coast  of  Sidon,  Tyre,  and,  probably, 
Csssarea,  and  then  through  Samaria.  They  nught  have 
gone  to  Joppa,  and  so  have  avoided  the  old  C^naanite 
cities  and  tne  region  of  the  hated  Samaritans.  The 
very  journey  was,  therefore,  an  assertion  of  the  prin- 
ciples for  wnich  they  were  contending.  We  note,  too, 
that  the  facte  imply  that  they  found  *'  brethren,"  i.e., 
esteblished  Christie  societies,  in  both  regions.  "  Tyre 
and  Sidon"  had  repented  and  believed,  though  Chorazin 
and  Bethsaida  had  hardened  themselves  in  unbelief 
(Luke  xi.  13).  The  "woman  of  Canaan,"  of  Mark  vii. 
26,  mi^,  by  this  time,  have  eaten  not  of  the  "  crumbs," 
but  of  the  "  Bread "  of  Life.  Everything  pointe  to 
Philip  as  the  probable  Evangelist  of  this  region  as  well 
as  of  Samaria.  Paul  and  Barnabas  would  accordingly, 
as  they  travelled,  be  setting  their  seal  to  his  work, 
claiming  fellowship  with  Canaanites  and  Samaritans; 
and  wherever  they  went  they  were  received  with  joy. 
Here,  at  least,  they  were  certain  of  support ;  and,  on 
mere  grounds  of  policy,  they  were  strengthening  their 
cause  by  appearing  at  Jerusalem  as  the  representetives 
of  such  important  communities,  having  the  courage  of 
their  convictions,  and  determined,  though  they  might 
make  concessions  in  things  indifferent,  not  to  sacrince 
a  single  principle. 

They  caused  great  joy.^The  tense  implies  con- 
tinued action.  Wherever  they  went  the  tidii^  of  the 
conversion  of*  the  Grentiles  were  received  by  the  dis- 
ciples at  large  with  a  gladness  which  presented  the 
strongest  possible  contrast  to  the  narrowness  and  bitter- 
ness of  the  Pharisee  section  of  the  Church  of  Jerusalem. 

(4)  They  were  received  of  the  church,  and 
of  the  apostles  and  elders. — ^The  words  imply  a 
general  gathering  of  the  Church,  members  of  different 
s^agogues  coming  together,  with  the  elders  who  pre- 
sided over  them.  The  position  of  the  Apostles,  though 
in  some  degree  analogous  in  their  relation  to  the  elders 
to  the  lat'Cr  office  oi  bishops,  was  yet  in  man^  ways 
unique.  They  had  no  lociu  diocese,  but  remained  at 
Jerusalem,  guiding  the  prosress  of  the  Church  at  laige, 
as  a  kind  of  central  council,  calling  in  the  "elders,". or 
*'  presbyters,"  to  consult  with  them,  and  submitting  the 
result  of  their  deliberations  to  the  Church  at  large. 
The  three  bodies  stood  to  each  other  as  the  BouU,  or 
council,  the  Chrusia,  or  senate,  and  the  Ecelesia,  or 
assembly,  in  a  Greek  republic 
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Peter's  Speech  at  the  Council. 


<*^  But  there  rose  up  certain  of  the 
sect  of  the  Pharisees  which  believed^ 
saying.  That  it  was  needfiil  to  circum- 
cise them,  and  to  command  them  to 
keep  the  law  of  Moses. 

^^  And  the  apostles  and  elders  came 
together  for  to  consider  of  this  matter. 
<^>  And  when  there  had  been  much  dis- 


a  cb.    la   30, 
and  11.18. 


puting,  Peter  rose  up,  and  said  unto 
them.  Men  and  brethren,  ye  know  how 
that  a  good  while  ago  God  made  choice 
among  us,'  that  the  Gentiles  by  my 
mouth  should  hear  the  word  of  the 
gospel,  and  believe.  (®^  And  Gkni,  which 
knoweth  the  hearts,  bare  them  witness, 
giving  them  the  Holy  Ghost,  even  as 


They  declared  all  things  that  Gk>d  had  done 
with  them. — ^This  obviously  implied  a  narratiye  of 
considerable  length:  the  history  of  acts  and  suf- 
ferings, of  si^ns  and  wonders,  of  the  fmits  of  the 
Spirit  as  seen  in  the  purity,  and  trath,  and  love  of  the 
Gfentile  converts.  This  took  place  apparently  at  a 
preHminary  meetinff. 

(5)  Certain  of  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees  which 
believed. — This  is  the  first  distinct  mention  of  the 
conversion  of  any  of  the  Pharisaic  party,  but  there  had 
been  a  drift  in  tnat  direction  ^oing  on  for  some  time, 
beginning  during  our  Lord's  ministir  (John  zii.  42),  and 
showing  itself  inthe  moderate  counsels  of  Gamaliel  (chap. 
V.  38, 39).  The  position  which  they  occupied  was  that  of 
accepting  Jesus  as  a  teacher  sent  from  God,  proved  by 
the  jblesiUTection  to  be  the  Christ,  and  as  such  the  Head 
of  a  kingdom  which  was  to  present  to  mankind  a 
restored  and  glorified  Judaism,  the  Law  kept  in  its 
completeness,  the  Temple  ritual  still  maintained.  Gen- 
tiles admitted  only  on  their  confessing  their  inferiority 
and  accepting  the  sign  of  incorporation  witib  the 
superior  race.  It  appears,  from  GraC  ii.  1,  that  here,  as 
in  BO  many  later  controversies,  the  general  issue  was 
debated  on  an  individual  case.  Was  Titus — a  Greek, 
i.e.,  a  Gentile,  whom  St.  Paul  had  brought  up  with  him 
— ^to  be  circumcised,  or  not  P  Was  he  to  be  admitted  to 
communion  with  the  Church,  or  treated  as  a  heathen  P 
Here,  probably,  there  was  no  official  rank  as  in  the 
case  of  Cornelius,  no  previous  transition  stage  in 
passing  through  the  synagogue  as  a  proselyte  of  the 
ffate.  He  was  a  Gentile  pure  and  simple,  and  as  such 
nis  case  was  a  crucial  one.  Circumcision,  however,  did 
not  stand  alone.  It  carried  with  it  every  jot  and  tittle 
of  the  Law,  the  Sabbaths  and  the  feasts,  the  distinction 
between  clean  and  unclean  meats.  It  may  be  noted 
that  the  position  which  Titus  occupied  in  this  con- 
troversy gave  him  a  special  fitness  for  the  work  after- 
wards assigned  to  him,  of  contending  a^iinst  the  party 
of  the  circumcision,  with  their  "  Jewisn  fables  and 
false  standards  of  purity  (Tit.  i.  10, 14, 15). 

(6)  And  the  apostles  and  elders  oame  to- 
gether.— ^The  meeting  rightly  takes  its  placo  as  the 
first  in  the  long  series  of  councils,  or  synods,  which 
mark  the  course  of  the  Church's  history.  It  bore  its 
witness  that  the  government  of  the  Christian  society 
was  not  to  rest  in  the  autocracy  of  a  single  will,  but  in 
the  deliberative  dedsion  of  those  who,  directly  or  in- 
directly, having  been  appointed  by  the  choice,  or  with 
the  approval,  of  the  people,  represented  the  whole 
community.  Presbyters  had  an  equal  voice  with  the 
Apostles,  whose  position  was  analogous  to  ihhi  of  the 
later  Inshops.  Those  whom  we  should  call  the  laity 
were  present  at  the  deliberations,  and,  though  we  have 
no  ablsolnte  proof  that  they  took  pajrt  in  them,  gave 
their  vote.  (Gomp.  Note  on  verse  23.)  Strictly  spea£ng, 
it  was,  in  the  later  ecclesiastical  language,  a  provincial 
and  not  an  oecumenical  synod,  calleid  io  decide  what 
seemed  a  question  of  discipline  rather  than  6f  doctrine; 
but  the  ground  on  which  the  question  had  been  argued 


made  it  one  of  world-wide  dogmatic  importance.  If 
circumcision  was  necessary,  then  faith  in  Christ  was 
insufficient.  St.  Paul  saw  and  felt  this  in  all  its 
fulness,  and  therefore  would  not  "give  way  by  sub- 
jection, no,  not  for  an  hour"  (Gal.  ii.  5).  We  have 
no  daJta  for  estimating  the  number  of  the  presbyters 
who  were  present.  Irobably  they  included  those  of 
the  neighbouring  towns  and  villages  of  Judaea  as  well 
as  of  Jerusalem,  and  if  so,  we  mav  fairly  think  of 
some  number  between  fif  tv  and  a  hunored. 

(7)  When  there  had  been  much  disputing. 
— This  implies  a  full  discussion,  in  which  the  Judaising 
teachers,  ijrobably,  though  not  certainlv,  presbyters,  on 
the  one  side,  and  the  advocates  of  freedom,  on  the 
other,  took  part.  Light  is  thrown  on  the  character  of 
the  debate  b^  St.  Paulas  account  of  the  matter  in  Gal. 
ii.  2 — 10.  ^  did  not  even  then  bring  out  what  he  held 
and  taught,  in  its  fulness.  He  shrank  from  startling  and 
offending  the  prejudices  of  his  countirmeu,  ana  was 
content  to  argue  that  circumcision  and  the  Law  were 
not  binding  upon  the  G«ntiles,  to  press  the  precedent 
of  the  case  of  Cornelius  and  the  analogy  of  the  proselytes 
of  the  ffate.  Privately,  in  interviews  with  Peter,  James, 
and  Jonn,  he  had  gone  further,  and  had  declared  his 
convictions  that  for  Jew  and  Gentile  alike  circumcision 
and  the  Law  were  hindrances,  and  not  helps,  to  the 
spiritual  life,  and  that  faith  working  by  love  was 
everything.  And  they,  as  the  history  of  the  Council 
and  yet  more  their  Epistles  show,  accepted  his 
teaehm^.  Of  all  doctrines  as  to  the  development  of 
the  Christian  Church  that  which  sees  in  Peter,  James, 
and  John  the  leaders  of  a  Judaisine  anti-Pauline  party 
is,  perhaps,  the  most  baseless  and  xantastic.  The  fact 
that  their  names  were  unscrupulously  used  W  that 
purty,  both  in  their  lifetime  and,  as  the  Pseudo- 
Clementine  Homilies  and  BeGoanUione  show,  after 
their  death,  cannot  outweigh  tiieir  own  deliberate 
words  and  acts. 

Peter  rose  up,  and  said  unto  them. — ^The 
position  of  the  Apostle  is  one  of  authority,  but  not 
of  primacv.  He  does  not  preside,  nor  even  propose,  as 
we  should  say,  a  definite  canon  or  resolution.  His 
authority  is  that  of  personal  and  moral  influence,  that  of 
a  mrpietate  gravis,  but  nothing  more. 

Men  and  brethren. — Beroer,  as  before,  Brethren 
oidy,  and  so  a^ain  in  verse  13. 

xe  know  how  that  a  good  while  ago .  .  .— 
Literally,  of  ancient  days.  Ten  or  twelve  years  had 
passed  since  the  conversion  of  Cornelius.  Where  Peter 
nad  been  in  the  meantime,  and  what  he  had  done,  we 
have  no  record.  We  can  hardly  believe,  as  the  Romish 
theory  implies,  that  he  came  from  the  imperial  city  to 
attend  the  Council.  It  will  be  noted,  as  has  been  said 
before  (see  Note  on  chap.  xi.  20),  that  the  Apostle 
speaks  of  this  as  having  oeen  the  first  admission  o( 
the  Grentiles. 

(8)  God  which  knoweth  the  hearts. — ^We  note 
the  recurrence  of  the  epithet  as  characteristic  of  St. 
Peter.    (See  Note  on  chap.  i.  24.) 
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Paul  and  Ba/mabaa  at  t/ie  Council.  T£LE    ACTS,    XV. 


The  Speech  o/James^ 


he  did  unto  us ;  ^®^  and  put  no  diflFerence 
between  us  and  them,  purifying  their 
hearts  by  faith/  ^^^^  Now  therefore 
why  tempt  ye  God,  to  put  a  yoke  upon 
the  neck  of  the  disciples,  which  neitiier 
our  fathers  nor  we  were  able  to  bear? 
<">  But  we  believe  that  through  the 
grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  we  shall 
be  saved,  even  as  they. 

W  Then  all  the  multitude  kept  si- 
lence, and  gave  audience  to  Barnabas 


a  cb.  la  48;  1  Oor. 
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and  Paul,  declaring  what  miracles  and 
wonders  Gk)d  had  wrought  among  the 
Grentiles  by  them. 

(^^  And  afteY  they  had  held  their 
peace,  James  answered,  saying,  Men  and 
brethren,  hearken  unto  me :  ^^*J  Simeon 
hath  declared  how  God  at  the  first  did 
visit  the  Gentiles,  to  take  out  of  them 
a  people  for  his  name.  <^J  And  to  this 
agree  the  words  of  the  prophets ;  as  it 
is  written,  <^^>  After  this  I  will  return,, 


(9)  And  put  no  difforenoe  between  us  and 
them. — It  is  obvioiis  that  this  implies  the  most  entire 
acceptance  of  the  teaching  which  St.  Panl  had  privately 
commnnicated  to  the  three  who  were  as  the  pillars,  of 
the  Church  (Qal.  ii.  9).  In  Bom.  x.  12  we  have  almost 
the  very  words  of  St.  Peter  reproduced. 

Purifying  their  hearts  by  faith.— The  addition  of 
these  words  is  ver^  suggestive.  It  was  not  only  in  the 
"  gifts  "  of  the  Spirit,  tne  tongues  and  prophecy,  that 
the  Apostle  saw  the  witness  which  God  Jhad  borne 
to  the  acceptance  of  the  Gentiles,  but  even  more  than 
this,  in  the  new  purity  growing  out  of  a  new  faith 
in  God  and  a  new  hope.  Underlying  the  words  we 
trace  the  assertion  of  a  n^her  ideal  of  pniij^  than  that 
on  which  the  Pharisees  were  insisting.  They  looked 
on  the  Gentiles  as  impure  because  they  did  not  observe 
the  ceremonial  law  and  the  traditions  of  the  elders  as 
to  purity.  He  had  learnt  to  call  no  man  common  or 
unclean  (chap.  x.  28)  and  to  see  that  it  was  in  the  heart, 
and  not  in  the  flesh,  that  the  work  of  purifying  was  to 
be  accomplished.  Comp.  in  connection  with  the  thought 
sug^sted  in  the  Note  on  verse  5,  the  teaching  as  to 
puniy  in  Tit.  L  15. 

(10)  Why  tempt  ye  God.— To  tempt  God  was 
to  make  the  experiment  whether  His  will,  manifested 
in  the  acceptance  of  the  Gentiles,  or  man's  will,  re- 
senting and  resisting  it,  was  the  stronger  of  the  two. 
Nothinfif  but  defeat  and  condemnation  could  be  the 
issue  of  such  a  trial 

To  put  a  yoke  upon  the  neck  of  the  dis- 
ciples.— No  words  of  St.  Paul's,  in  relation  to  the 
Law,  could  be  stronfi;er  or  clearer  than  these.  They 
reproduced  our  Lord^  own  Lm^oage  as  to  the  "  heavy 
burdens"  of  the  Pharisaic  traditions  (Matt.  xxiiL  4) 
and  His  own  "  easy  yoke  "  (Matt.  xi.  30).  They  were 
echoed  by  St.  Paul  when  he  warned  the  Galatians  not 
to  be  entangled  again  in  the  yoke  of  bondage  (Gal.  v.  1). 
The  words  that  follow,  on  the  one  hand,  speak  out  the 
experience  of  the  Apostle  himself  in  terms  that  are 
hardly  less  striking  than  those  of  St.  Paul  in  Rom.  vii. 
7,  8,  though  they  deal  with  the  Law  in  its  positive 
rather  than  its  moral  aspects,  and  contain  an  implied 
appeal  to  the  experience  of  his  hearers.  Was  it  worth 
while  to  "tempt  God"  by  resisting  His  teaching 
in  history  in  order  to  brin^  the  Gentiles  down  to 
the  level  from  which  they  themselves,  Jews  as  they 
were,  were  thankful  to  have  risen  ? 

(11)  We  believe  that  through  the  grace  .  .  .— 
This  comes,  in  what  we  may  well  regard  as  a  summary 
of  St.  Peter's  speech,  as  the  closing  argument.  The 
Pharisee  might  r^ard  the  Law  as  binding,  but  even  he, 
if  he  believed  in  Christ,  was  compelled  to  confess  that 
his  hox>e  of  salvation  was  found  in  the  work  of  Christ 
as  the  Saviour ;  and  if  so,  then,  as  regards  that  hope, 
Jew  and  G«ntile  were  on  the  same  level,  and  the  judg- 
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ment  that  men  could  not  be  saved  without  the  Law  was 
but  the  inconsistency  of  an  intolerant  dogmatism,  in- 
sisting on  imposing  that  which  was  acknowledged  to  be 
profitless.  It  may  be  noted  that  this  is  the  last  appear- 
ance of  St.  Peter  in  the  Acts,  which  from  this  period 
turns  exclusively  upon  the  work  of  St.  Paul.  For  th& 
subsequent  history  of  the  former,  see  Introduction  to 
the  Epistles  of  St.  Peter. 

(12)  And  gaye  audience  to  Barnabas  and  Paul. 
— ^The  leaders  of  the  Church  had  clearly  reserved  their 
part  in  the  debate  to  the  last,  and  the  two  Apostles  of 
the  Gentiles  were  now  called  on  to  repeat  more  pub- 
licly what  they  had  already  narrated  to  the  Apostlea 
and  elders  (verse  4).  It  was,  perhaps,  with  a  special 
view  to  the  character  of  their  hearers  that  they  laid 
stress  on  the  **  signs  and  wonders  "  which  had  attested 
God's  acceptance  of  their  work  (Matt.  xiL  38 ;  xvi.  1 ; 
1  Cor.  i.  22).  Miracles  had  been  wrought  among  the 
Gentiles  as  freely  as  among  the  Jews,  and  those  who 
wrought  them,  imless  the^  were  casting  out  devils  bv 
BeeL^bub  (and  the  Judaisers  appear  to  have  shrunk 
from  that  charge),  must  have  been  sent  by  God  (John 
iii.  2 ;  ix.  31—^). 

(13>  James  answered. — The  position  which  James 
the  brother  of  the  Lord  (see  Notes  on  chap.  xii.  17 ;  and 
Matt.  xii.  46 ;  xii.  55)  occupies  in  the  Council  is  clearly 
that  of  pre-eminence,  justifying  the  title  of  Bishop  of 
Jerusalem,  which  later  writers  give  him.  No  one 
speaks  after  him ;  he  sums  up  the  whole  debate ;  he 
proposes  the  decree  which  b  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Council  for  approval. 

(U)  Simeon  hath  declared  • .  .—The  Greek  form 
is  Symeon,  as  in  2  Pet.  i.  1.  The  use  of  the  old  Hebrew 
form  of  the  Apostle's  name,  instead  of  the  more  fami- 
liar Simon,  was  natural  in  the  Galilean  speaker,  and  is 
presumptive  evidence  in  favour  of  our  having  a  report 
from  notes  made  at  tJie  time. 

Did  visit  the  gentiles,  to  take  out  of  them  a 
people. — The  two  words  present  an  emphatic  contrast. 
The  Jews  claimed  for  themselves  the  exclusive  right  to 
the  latter  term.  They  alone  were  the  "  people,"  the- 
rest  of  mankind  were  the  "  nations  " — ^the  "  heathen." 
St.  James  proclaims  that  out  of  those  heathen  nations  a 
people  had  been  taken  who  were  as  truly  God's  people- 
as  Israel  had  ever  been.  He,  too,  recognises  the  cnange 
as  fully  as  St.  Paul  does,  when  in  Bom.  ix.  26  he 
Quotes  the  memorable  prophecy  of  Hosea  i  10.  St. 
James  as  well  as  St.  Pet«r  had,  it  is  dear,  profited 
by  the  private  teaching  referred  to  in  GaL  ii  2. 

(15)  To  this  agree  the  words  of  the  prophets. 
—On  the  mode  of  quoting  without  nanung  the  prophet, 
see  Not«  on  chap.  xiii.  40. 

a6)  After  this  I  wiU  return.— It  is  a  fact  not 
without  interest  that  the  prophet  from  whom  these  words 
are  t\ken  (Amos  ix.  11, 12)  nad  been  already  quoted  by^ 


Tfie  Ptapheey  of  Amos. 
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St  James's  Sentence, 


and  will  build  again  the  tabernacle  of 
David,  whicli  is  fallen  down  ;*  and  I  will 
build  again  the  rains  thereof,  and  I 
will  set  it  up :  <^7>  that  the  residue  of 
men  might  seek  after  the  Lord,  and  all 
the  Gentiles,  npon  whom  my  name  is 
called,  saith  the  Lord,  who  doeth  all 


a  AmotflLll. 


these  things.  ^^  Known  unto  God  are 
all  his  WOKS  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world.  ^^^  Wherefore  my  sentence  is, 
that  we  trouble  not  them,  which  from 
among  the  Gentiles  are  turned  to  God : 
<**^  but  that  we  write  unto  them,  that 
they  abstain  from  pollutions  of  idols, 


Stephen  (chap.  vii.  42).  Those  who  then  listened  to  him 
hao,  we  may  believe,  been  led  to  torn  to  the  writings 
of  Amos,  and  to  find  in  them  meanings  which  had 
liitherto  been  latent.  The  fact  tiiat  the  inference 
drawn  from  the  passage  mainlv  tarns  on  a  clanse 
in  which  the  LXa.  version,  which  St.  James  quotes, 
differs  from  the  Hebrew,  shows,  beyond  the  shadow 
of  a  doubt,  that  the  discussion  must  have  been  con- 
ducted  in  Greek,  and  not  in  Hebrew.  At  first  this 
may  appear  stranse  in  a  council  held  at  Jerusalem, 
but  the  trial  of  Stephen  presents  a  nrecedent  (see 
Note  on  chap,  vii  1) ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  in  a  debate 
which  chiefly  affected  the  interests  of  Greeks,  and  at 
which  many  of  them,  and  of  the  Hellenistio  Jews,  were 
likely  to  be  present,  the  use  of  that  language,  both  in 
the  debate  and  the  decree  in  which  it  resulted,  was 
almost  a  matter  of  necessity.  Both  languages  were 
probably  equally  familiar  to  the  inhabitants  of  Jeru- 
salem, (^e  Note  on  chap.  xxiL  2.)  The  quotation 
suggests,  perhaps  implies,  a  fuller  interpretation  than 
is  given  m  the  summary  of  St.  James  s  speech.  It 
assumes  that  the  "tabernacle  of  David,"  which  to 
human  eyes  had  been  lying  as  in  ruins,  was  being  re- 
built by  Christ,  the  Son  of  Savid,  that  He  was  doing  the 
work  which,  in  the  prophecy,  Jehovah  claimed  as  His. 

(17)  That  the  residue  of  men  .  .  .— Tho  Hebrew 
gives,  as  in  our  version,  *^  That  they  may  possess  the 
remnant  of  Edom  and  of  all  the  heathen  which  are 
called  by  my  name.**  The  LXX.  translators  either 
paraphrased  the  passage,  so  as  to  give  a  wider  and 
more  general  view  of  its  teaching,  or  followed  a  reading 
in  which  the  Hebrew  for  "  man  ^{Adam)  took  the  place 
of  Edom.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  argument  of  St. 
James  turns  upon  the  Greek  rendering.  The  "  name  of 
€k)d  *'  was  to  be  "  called  *'  upon  by  those  who  were  "  the 
residue  of  men,"  i.e.,  all  that  were  outside  the  pale  of 
Israel.  So  understood,  the  words  became,  of  course,  a 
prediction  of  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles,  and  to  the 
uncritical  habit>s  of  the  time,  accustomed  to  Targums  or 
Paraphrases  of  many  parts  of  Scripture,  the  TjaX.  was 
for  all  bnt  the  stricter  and  more  bigoted  Hebndsts,  as 
authoritative  as  the  original. 

(18)  Known  unto  G-od  are  all  his  works.— The 
better  MSS.  give  "  dl  His  work  " — i.e.,  the  great  work 
of  the  government  and  education  of  mankind.  The 
words  are  an  implicit  answer  to  the  charge  of  innovation. 
If  the  work  were  of  Grod,  it  could  not  be  so  called,  for  His 
mercies  are  everlastine*,  and  the  work  which  He  carries 
on  now  must  be  thought  of  as  contemplated  and  purposed 
from  eternity.  The  principle  has  clearly  a  wiaer  range 
than  that  within  wnich  St.  James  applies  it.  We 
do  well  to  remember,  whenever  we  are  tempted  to  offer 
an  obstinate  resistance  to  what  seems  to  us  a  novelty, 
and  which  we  therefore  are  ready  to  condemn,  that  we 
ought  first  to  inquire  whether  the  "  signs  of  the  times  " 
do  not  indicate  that  it  is  part  of  the  divine  plan, 
working  through  the  ages,  tnat  the  old  order  should 
change  and  give  place  to  the  new. 

0»)  Wherefore  my  sentence  is. —Literally, 
Wherefore  I  judge.    The  tone  is  that  of  one  who  speaks 
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with  authority,  but  what  follows  is  not  given  as  a 
decree,  but  as  a  resolution  which  was  submitted  to 
the  jud^ent  of  the  Apostles  and  elders.  (Comp. 
chap.  XVI.  4.) 

That  we  trouble  not  them.— The  verb  is  not 
found  elsewhere  in  the  Now  Testament,  and  expresses 
the  idea  of  "  worrying  "  or  **  harassing." 

Are  turned  to  Uod. — More  accurately,  are  turn- 
ing^ as  acknowledging  that  the  work  was  going  on  at 
that  very  moment. 

(20)  But  that  we  write  unto  them.— The 
grounds  on  which  the  measure  thus  defined  was  pro- 
posed are  not  far  to  eeek.  (1)  It  was  of  the  nature  of 
a  compromise.  The  Gentiles  could  not  complain  that 
the  burden  imposed  on  them  was  anything  very  grievous. 
The  Pharisee  section  of  the  Church  could  not  refuse 
admission  to  those  who  fulfilled  these  conditions,  when 
they  had  admitted  the  proselytes  of  the  gate  on  like 
conditions  to  their  synagogues,  and  had  so  treated  them 
as  no  longer  unclean.  (2)  The  mles  on  which  stress 
was  now  did  found  a  place  amoiu^  the  seven  precepts 
traditionally  ascribed  to  Noidi,  and  based  upon  the  com- 
mands recorded  in  Gen.  ix.  5.  These  were  held  to  be 
binding  upon  all  mankind ;  while  the  Law,  as  such,  was 
binding  on  Israel  onlv.  These,  therefore,  had  been 
thought  sufficient  for  the  proselytes  of  the  gate  before, 
and  were  urged  now  as  sufficient  for  the  Gentile  con- 
verts bv  the  teacher  who  represented  the  most  rigid 
type  of  Judaism.  (See,  once  more,  the  history  of 
Ananias  and  Izates  in  the  Note  on  chap.  ix.  10.) 
Special  reasons  attached,  as  will  be  seen,  to  each 
precept. 

From  pollutions  of  idols.— The  Greek  of  the 
first  noun  is  found  only  in  tiie  LXX.  and  the  New 
Testament;  and  perhaps  its  primary  idea  is  that  of 
"  wallowing  "  in  blood  and  mire,  and  so  incurring  pollu- 
tion. As  distinguished  from  the  acts  that  f mlow,  it 
indicates  any  pfurticipation,  publiclv  or  privately,  in 
idolatrous  rites.  One  who  acted  on  tne  rule  would  have 
to  refrain  from  entering  a  temple,  and  to  dislodge  busts 
or  statues  of  the  g^s  from  his  nouse  and  gardens.  The 
presence  of  such  things,  when  they  presented  them- 
selves on  entering  a  house,  was  a  great  stumbling-block 
to  devout  Jews,  and  the  Gentile  convert  who,  left  to 
himself,  might  have  been  disposed  to  keep  them,  though 
no  longer  as  objects  of  worship,  but  as  works  of  lurt, 
was  required  to  renounce  them.  The  statues  of  Zeus  and 
Artemis  and  Hermes  were  to  be  to  him  henceforth  as 
abominations.  In  the  decree  itself,  however,  we  find 
*'  things  sacrificed  to  idols  "  instead  of  the  more  general 
term,  and  we  may  accordingly  deal  here  witn  that 
question  also.  So  interpreted,  the  rule  brings  before 
us  a  new  phase  of  the  life  of  the  early  Christian 
converts.  Under  the  religion  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
sacrifices  were  so  common  that  it  might  fairly  be 
taken  for  gpranted  that  the  flesh  at  any  festive  meal 
had  been  so  offered.  But  a  small  portion  of  the 
flesh  was  burnt  upon  the  altar,  and  the  rest  was  cooked 
for  the  household  meal,  or  sent  to  the  market  for  sale. 
Such  meat  was,  in  the  eyes  of  the  strict  Jews,  polluted. 


No  fresh  Rule  needed 
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for  Jewish  Converts. 


and  from  fornication,  and  from  things 
strangled,  and  from   blood.      ^^^^   For 


Moses  of  old  time  hath  in  eyery  city 
them  that  preach  him,  being  read  in 


and  the  history  of  Dftniel  and  his  companions  (Dan.  i. 
8)  was  regarded  as  a  precedent  to  aroiding  it.  Partly 
on  this  ground,  partly  on  that  referred  to  in  the  next 
Note  but  one,  the  Jew  never  bought  meat  in  the  market, 
nor  of  other  than  a  Jewish  butcher.  He  travelled  with 
his  cophinust  or  basket,  on  his  back,  and  carried  his 
provisions  with  him.  So  Juvenal  {8(U,  iii.  14)  speaks 
of — 

"  JndJBifl,  qnoram  oGphlnns  foanumque  sapellex.** 

['*  Basket,  and  wisp  of  straw  to  serve  as  pillow,— 
That's  the  Jew's  luggage."] 

Here,  therefore,  wa**  a  new  stumbling-block,  and  the 
Gentile  was  requir  i  to  avoid  this  also.  It  involved 
many  sacrifices,  ..ud  what  would  seem  privations. 
The  convert  had  to  refuse  invitations  to  birthday,  and 
marriage,  and  funeral  feasts ;  or,  if  present,  to  refuse 
to  eat  at  them.  A  man  with  a  sensitive  conscience 
would  refuse  to  partake  of  what  was  set  before 
him  in  a  private  nouse  or  offered  for  sale  in  the 
market,  unless  he  had  satisfied  himself  that  it  had 
not  so  been  offered.  It  was  natural  that  this  re- 
striction, which  did  not  rest  directly  on  a  moral 
ground,  should  give  rise  to  some  resistance,  and 
the  controversy  connected  with  it  assumed  many  dif- 
ferent phases.  At  Corinth  men  claimed  the  ri^t  to 
rat  what  they  chose,  and  St.  Paul  conceded  the  right  in 
the  abstract,  but  urged  abstinence  on  the  ground  of 
charity  (1  Cor.  viii. — ^z.).  At  Pergamos  and  Thyatira, 
somewhat  later  in  the  apostolic  age  (Rev.  u.  I4,  20), 
the  lawfulness  of  eating  things  sacrificed  to  idols  was 
openly  maintained  in  contravention  alike  of  the  teach- 
ing of  St.  Paul  and  of  the  apostolic  decree,  and  was 
jomed  with  a  like  claim  to  be  exempted  from  the  law 
which  forbade  illicit  sexual  intercourse.  At  Corinth, 
it  would  seem  from  I  Cor.  viii.  10,  the  assertion  of 
freedom  had  led  men  so  far  as  not  only  to  eat  of  the 
lleeli  that  had  been  sacrificed,  but  actuaJly  to  sit  down 
to  a  feast  in  the  idol's  temple.  (Comp.  Kom.  ii.  22,  as 
expressing  the  Jewish  feeling.) 

And  £om  fomioation.— We  are  surprised  at  first 
to  find,  what  seems  to  us,  a  moral  law  placed  in  juxta- 
position with  two  rules  which,  like  those  that  follow, 
seem  purely  positive  and  ceremonial.  We  have  to  re- 
member, however,  (1)  that  the  first  command  was  moral 
also,  and  that  we  may  fairly  recognise  something  like  a 
practical,  though  not  a  formal  mstinction,  by  thinking 
of  the  first  two  precepts  as  grouped  together ;  (2)  that 
the  sin  named,  involnng,  as  it  did,  the  absence  of  any 
true  sense  of  self-respecting  purity  or  reverence  for 
womanhood,  was  the  wide-spread  evil  of  the  ancient 
world,  against  which  Israel  had  from  the  first  been 
called  to  Dear  its  witness  (Gren.  xxxiv.  31 ;  Lev.  xix.  29 ; 
Deut.  xxiii.  17 ;  Prov.  vii.  6—27).  The  increasing  laxity 
of  morals  throughout  the  Roman  empire,  showing 
itself  in  the  well-known  line  of  Terence — 


«i 


Nihil  peccati  est  adoleacentolnm  soortarl/ 


had  led  men  to  think  of  it  as  natural  and  per- 
missible, bringing  with  it  no  sense  of  wrong  or 
shame  (comp.  Horace,  8(U.  L  2,  119),  and  it  might 
well  be  that  the  ethical  standard  of  the  Gentile 
converts  was  not  all  at  once  raised  to  a  true  ideal 
of  purity.  The  old  license  may  have  seemed  venial, 
and  the  disciples  may  have  thought,  as  Christians 
have  too  often  thought  since,  that  it  did  not  call  for 


any  deep  repentance,  or  exclude  them  from  fellowship 
with  Christ.  And  yet  it  was  clear  that  to  the  Jewisn 
Christian,  trained  from  his  chUdhood  to  condemn  the 
sin  severely,  this,  too,  would  le^timately  be  a  very 
grave  stnmoling-block  in  the  admission  of  Gentile  con- 
verts. How  could  he  feel  any  assurance  that  they 
might  not  have  come  from  the  embraces  of  a  harlot 
to  the  Feast  of  Charity  or  to  the  very  Supper  of 
the  Lord  P  (Comp.  1  Cor.  vi.  15 ;  Rev.  ii.  14.)  Such  a 
state  of  things  required  to  be  dealt  with  by  a  special 
enactment.  The  moral  command  had  to  be  re-enacted, 
and  brought  into  a  new  prominence.  The  Church  had 
to  take  its  first  step  in  purifying  the  morals  of  mankind, 
not  only  by  its  general  teaching,  but  by  canons  and 
rules  of  discipline.  Stress  has  often  been  laid  on  the 
fact  that  in  many  cases,  as  in  those  of  the  Hetcercs,  or 
harlot-priestesses,  of  Aphrodite  at  Corinth  and  Paphos, 
prostitution  was  in  closest  alliance  with  idolatry,  as 
a  reason  for  the  prohibition,  and  it  is,  of  course,  true 
that  in  such  cases  the  sin  assumed,  in  the  eyes  of 
Jews,  an  aggravated  character.  The  man  identified 
himself,  by  ms  sinful  indulgence,  with  the  cuUus  of 
the  woman  who  was  its  avowed  devotee.  We  can 
scarcely  think,  however,  that  the  sin  was  forbidden, 
not  on  account  of  its  own  intrinsic  evil,  but  only, 
or  chiefly,  with  a  view  to  this  ulterior  and  inddental 
consequence. 

Things  strangled.— Literally,  of  ihai  which  has 
been  strangled.  The  prohibition  rested  on  Gen.  ix.  4, 
and  was  connected  with  the  symbolic  meaning  of  the 
blood  as  representing  life,  and  therefore  consecrated  to 
Jehovah.  It  was  repeated  in  the  Law  (Lev.  iii.  17; 
vii.  26;  Deut.  xiL  16;  1  Sam.  xiv.  33),  and  has  been 
maintained  with  a  wonderful  tenacit v.  For  this  reason, 
long  after  sacrifices  have  ceased,  the  Jew  will  still,  if 
possible,  only  eat  what  has  been  killed  by  a  butcher  of 
ids  own  persuasion.  Meat  so  kiUed,  which  may  be 
eaten  witnout  defilement,  is  known  technically  as 
Kosher.  Here  the  moral  element  falls  entirelv  into 
the  background,  and  the  prohibition  has  simply  tiie 
character  of  a  concordat  to  avoid  offence.  St.  Paul 
and  St.  Peter  were  alike  persuaded  that  "there  is 
nothing  unclean  of  itself  "  (chap.  x.  15 ;  Rom.  xiv.  14). 
PracticaUv,  the  effect  of  the  rule  would  have  been  to 
compel  Christians  to  buy  their  meat,  poultry,  &cl, 
from  a  Jewish  butcher  or  a  Christian  who  followed 
the  Jewish  mode  of  killing,  and  in  some  places  this 
must  have  entailed  considerable  inconvenience. 

From  blood. — As  distinguished  from  the  preceding 
rule,  this  forbade  the  separate  use  of  blooo,  as  wiu 
flour  and  vegetables,  or  in  the  black-puddings  of  modem 
cookery,  as  an  article  of  food.  I)i^es  so  prepared 
were  common  in  the  cuisine  both  <^  Greeks  and 
Romans,  and  here  also,  therefore,  the  restriction  would 
have  involved  a  frequent  withdrawal  from  social  life,  or 
a  conspicuous  siuguhirity.  On  the  history  of  the 
observance,  see  Note  on  verse  28. 

(21)  For  Moses  of  old  time.— Literally,  ofandeni 
generations.  The  conjunction  ^ves  the  reason  for 
writing  to  the  Gentiles,  and  giving  them  these  injunc- 
tions. The  Jews,  who  heard  the  Law  in  their  syna- 
gogues every  Sabbath,  did  not  need  instruction.  It 
might  be  taken  for  granted  that  they  would  adhere  to 
the  rules  now  specified.  So,  in  verse  23,  the  encyclical 
letter  is  addressed  exclusively  to  ^*  the  brethren  of  the 
Gentiles." 
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the  synagogues  every  sabbath  day. 
(^)  Then  pleased  it  the  apostles  and 
elders,  yntii  the  whole  church,  to  send 
chosen  men  of  their  own  company  to 
Antioch  with  PaxQ  and  Barnabas; 
namely  y  Judas  sumamed  Barsabas,  and 
SUas,  chief  men  among  the  brethren : 
(«)  and  they  wrote  letters  by  them  after 


this  manner;  The  apostles  and  elders 
and  brethren  send  greeting  unto  the 
brethren  which  are  of  the  Grentiles  in 
Antioch  and  Syria  and  Cilicia :  ^^>  For- 
asmuch as  we  have  heard,  that  certain 
which  went  out  from  us  have  troubled 
you  with  words,  subverting  your  souls, 
saying.    Ye  vmtst   be  circumcised,  and 


(22)  The  apostles  and  elders,  with  the  whole 
church. — The  latter  words  are  important,  aa  showing 
the  position  occupied  bv  the  laity.  If  they  concurrea 
in  tne  letter,  it  must  iiATe  been  submitted  to  their 
approval,  and  the  right  to  approve  involves  the  power 
to  reject  and,  probably,  to  modify.  It  is  probable 
enouKh,  as  in  the  aniuogous  constitution  of  Greek 
republics  above  referred  to  (see  Note  on  verse  4), 
that  the  Ecdesia,  or  popular  assembly,  did  not  possess 
the  power  of  initiatin&f  measures;  but  their  rig[ht 
to  vote  appears,  from  this  instance,  to  have  been  m- 
disputable.  (See,  however,  Note  on  the  next  verse.) 
It  does  not  follow,  of  course,  that  what  was  thus  the 
f®%  ^\J^  apostoHc  age  was  necessarily  adapted 
for  the  Church  of  all  subsequent  ages;  but  the  ex- 
dufflon  of  the  laitv  from  all  share  in  Church  synods, 
though  it  may  be  defended  as  a  safeguard  against  the 
violence  of  a  barbarous  or  faithless  age,  must,  at  any 
rate,  be  admitted  to  be  at  variance  wi&  primitive  and 
apostolic  practice. 

To  send  chosen  men.— laterally,  the  participle 
being  active  in  meaning,  to  choose  and  send  men.  lliis 
wu  obTionBly  necessary,  to  giiaid  against  suspicion. 
Had  Paul  and  Barnabas  alone  been  the  bearers  of 
such  a  letter,  it  might  have  been  said  that  they  had 
foigedit. 

Judas  sumamed  Barsabas.— The  same  patro- 
nymic meets  us,  it  will  be  remembered,  in  chap.  i.  23, 
as  belonging  to  "Joseph,  called  Barsabas,  who  was 
snmamea  Justus.*'  It  is  a  natural  inference  that  the 
two  were  brothers,  and  therefore  that  the  disciple  now 
mentioned  had  been  among  those  who  were  personally 
foUowers  of  our  Lord.  This  would  naturally  clothe 
him  with  a  high  authority.  The  fact  that  he  is  spoken 
of  in  verse  32  as  a  prophet,  makes  it  probable  that 
he  was  of  the  number  of  the  Seventy.  (See  Note  on 
Luke  X.  1.) 

Silas.— This  may  have  been  either  a  contracted  form 
of  SUvanus,  as  Antipas  was  of  Antipatros,  or  an 
Axamaic  name,  for  which  Silvanus  was  adopted  as  the 
nearest  Greek  equivalent.  It  is  probable  that  he,  too, 
fulfilled  the  same  conditions  as  his  companion.  He 
also  was  a  prophet  (verse  32).  His  later  mstory  will  be 
noticed  as  it  comes  before  us.  As  the  name  is  con- 
nected with  the  Hebrew  for  "  three,"  he  has  by  some 
been  identified  with  the  Tertius  of  Bom.  xvi.  22 ;  but 
it  is  hardly  probable  that  one  who  had  been  known  at 
Corinth  as  Silvanus  (2  Cor.  i.  19),  should  i^terwards 
have  changed  his  name. 

Chief  men  among  the  brethren.— The  title  thus 
^ven  is  the  same  as  "  those  that  bear  rule  over  you," 
m  Heb.  xiii.  17,  and  implies  that  they  had  a  position  of 
greater  authority  than  the  other  elders,  as  at  least 
primi  inter  pares.  This  also  falls  in  with  the  view 
that  they  had  been  disciples  of  Christ,  who,  as  the 
number  of  witnesses  diminished,  came  more  and  more 
into  prominence. 

(23)  And  they  wrote  letters  by  them.— Literally, 
tsrote  letters  by  their  hands.    What  foUows,  unless  we 


assume  a  deliberate  fraud,  is  dearly  the  transcript  of 
a  document-^ihe  first  in  the  long  hst  of  decrees  and 
canons  and  encyclical  letters  which  mark  the  Churches 
history. 

The  apostles  and  elders  and  brethren.— The 
MSS.  present  a  singular  variation  of  readings,  some 
of  ^e  earliest  omitting  the  conjunction  ana  article 
before  the  last  noun,  and  giving  "the  Apostles  and 
elders,  brethren."  Such  a  mode  S  speech,  nowever,  is 
foreign  to  the  usage  of  the  New  Testament,  and  it  is 
probable  that  this  reading  originated  in  a  desire  to 
bring  the  text  into  harmony  with  the  later  practice  of 
the  Church,  which  excluded  the  laity  from  all  partici- 
pation in  its  synods.    (See  Note  on  verse  22.) 

Send  greeting.— Literally,  wish  joy.  The  formula 
was  common  in  Greek  epistles,  but  is  not  used  in  the 
New  Testament,  except  here  and  in  Jas.  i.  1.  As  it 
is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  this  letter  was  written  or 
dictated  bv  him,  its  occnnence  is  primd  fade  evidence 
of  the  authorship  of  the  Epistle  that  bears  his  name, 
and  which,  on  the  view  taken  in  these  Notes,  had  been 
already  written  to  the  Church  of  the  Circumcision. 

Unto  the  brethren  which  are  of  the  Gentiles. 
— The  letter  was  therefore  addressed  to  them  exclusively 
(see  Note  on  verse  20),  as  the  Epistle  of  St.  James  had 
probably  been  previously  addressed  to  the  Jews  of  the 
"  dispersion,"  and  not  to  the  Gentiles. 

In  Antioch  and  Syria  and  Cilicia.— The  men* 
tion  of  the  latter  country  is  important  as  showing  the 
extent  of  St.  Paul's  work  there  ^rior  to  his  joming 
Barnabas  at  Antioch  (chap.  xi.  25).  There  also  he 
had  founded  churches  in  wnich  Gentile  converts  were 
admitted  as  such  to  full  communion. 

(84)  Certain  which  went  out  from,  us.— The 
reference  is  obviouslv  to  the  teachers  (their  names 
are  wisely  and  charitably  suppressed)  who  had  appeared 
at  Antioch,  as  in  verse  1.  St.  John,  who  was  present 
at  the  Council  (GaL  ii.  9),  and  who,  though  he  took 
no  part  in  the  debate,  may  well  have  had  a  share  in 
drawing  up  the  letter,  uses  a  like  mode  of  speech, 
"They  went  out  from  us,  but  they  were  not  of  us  " 
(1  John  ii.  19). 

Subverting  your  souls.— The  Greek  verb,  liter- 
ally, turning  upside  doum,  implies  throwing  into  a  state 
of  excitement  and  agitation.  The  Gentiles  had  been 
"  unsettled  '*  by  the  t^hing  of  the  Judaisers. 

And  keep  the  law.— Assuming  the  Epistle  of  St. 
James  to  have  been  already  wnHea,  there  is  something 
almost  like  a  touch  of  ironv  in  his  repeating  the  phrase 
of  Jas.  ii.  10.  The  teachers  who  bade  the  Gentiles 
keep  the  Law  were  reminded  in  that  Epistle  that  they, 
in  uieir  servile  respect  of  persons,  were  breaking  the 
Law  deliberatdy  m  one  point,  and  were  therefore 
guilty  of  all.  Putting  the  two  passages  together,  they 
bring  St.  James  heswre  us  as  speaking  m  the  very 
accents  of  St.  Paul,  "  Thou,  therefore,  which  teachest 
another,  teachest  thou  not  thyself  P  "  (Bom.  ii.  21.) 

To  whom  we  gave  no  such  commandment. 
— The  word  "  such  "  is  a  needless  interpolation.    What 
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keep  the  law :  to  whom  we  gave  no  such 
commandment :  (^^  it  seemed  good  unto 
us,  being  assembled  with  one  accord,  to 
send  chosen  men  unto  you  with  our 
beloved  Barnabas  and  Paul,  (^)  men 
that  have  hazarded  their  lives  for  the 
name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  <^)  We 
have  sent  therefore  Judas  and  Silas, 


who  shall  also  tell  you  the  same  thinga 
by  mouth,  ^^s)  ^qj-  jt  seemed  good  to 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  to  us,  to  lay  upon 
you  no  greater  burden  than  these  neces- 
sary tmngs;  ^^^  that  ye  abstain  from 
meats '  offered  to  idols,  and  from  bloody 
and  from  things  strangled,  and  from 
fornication :  from  which  if  ye  keep  your- 


St.  James  declares  is  that  the  teachers  had  had  no  com- 
nussion  of  anv  kind  from  him.  The  passage  is  impor- 
tant as  throwing  light  on  the  nature  of  a  later  claim 
set  np  bv  the  same  party  (Gal  ii.  12). 

(^)  tieing  assembled  with  one  aooord.— 
Literally,  being  of  one  mind,  unanimously. 

To  send  chosen  men  unto  you.— Literally,  to 
choose  men  and  send  them  unto  you.  The  men,  are,  of 
course,  Barsahas  and  Silas. 

With  our  beloved  Barnabas  and  Paul.— The 
order  in  which  the  names  stand  is,  perhaps,  character- 
istic of  the  Church  of  Jerusalem,  to  whom  Barnabas 
was  still  the  more  conspicuous  teacher  of  the  two.  The 
way  in  which  the  two  are  named  may  be  taken  as  illus- 
trating St.  Paul's  statement  that  the  "  pillars  "  of  the 
Ghurcn  of  Jerusalem  gave  to  him  and  Barnabas  the 
"right  hand  of  fellowship  "  (Gal.  ii.  9). 

(^)  Men  that  have  hazarded  their  lives.— It  is 
clear  from  this  that  the  narrative  of  the  hairbreadth 
escapes  at  the  Pisidian  Antioch  (chap.  ziiL  50)  and 
Lvstra  (chap.  xiv.  19)  must  have  been  laid  before  the 
Church.  Prominence  is  given  to  the  fact  as  likely 
to  secure  reverence  for  those  whom  many  had  hitherto 
regarded  with  distrust. 

(28)  It  seemed  good  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
tous  •  •  . — The  measure  was,  the  Apostles  were 
persuaded,  one  of  wisdom  and  charity,  and  they  could 
not  ascribe  those  gifts  to  any  other  source  man  the 
Spirit  who  gives  a  right  judgment  in  all  things.  The 
words  have  since  become  almost  a  formula  for  the 
decrees  of  councils  and  synods,  often  used  mpst 
recklessly  when  those  decrees  bore  most  dearly  the 
marks  of  human  policy  and  passion.  Here  we  may  well 
admit  that  the  claim  was  founded  on  a  real  inspiration, 
remembering,  however,  as  we  do  so,  that  an  inspired 
commandment  does  not  necessarily  involve  a  permanent 
obligation.     (See  Note  on  next  verse.) 

To  lay  upon  you  no  greater  burden  than 
these  necessary  things.~The  words  throw  light 
upon  the  message  addressed  to  the  Chureh  of  lliya- 
tpa,  "I  will  put  upon  you  no  other  burden"  (Rev. 
ii  24).  Looking  to  the  prominence  in  the  Epistles  to 
the  Seven  Churches  of  the  two  points  of  fornication  and 
eating  things  sacrificed  to  idols,  there  can  scarcely  be 
the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  we  have  in  those  words  a  dis- 
tinct reference  to  the  decree  of  the  Council  of  Jerusalem. 
The  letter  does  not  say  why  these  things  were  neces- 
sary, and  the  term  was  probably  chosen  as  covering  alike 
the  views  of  those  who  held,  like  the  Pharisee  Christians, 
that  they  were  binding  on  the  Chureh  for  ever,  and 
those  who,  like  St.  Pam,  held  that  they  were  necessary 
only  for  the  time,  and  as  a  measure  of  wise  expediency. 

(29)  From  meats  ofibred  to  idols.— The  specific 
term  takes  the  place  of  the  more  general  word  which 
St.  James  had  used.  The  change,  if  the  two  words  were 
not  used,  as  is  possible,  as  alto^ther  equivalent,  may  be 
thought^  of  as  favouring  the  Gentiles  hy  narrowing  the 
prohimtion  to  a  single  point. 


Pare  ye  well.— The  closing  salutation  was,  like  the 
opening,  a  Greek  and  not  a  ^brew  one.  It  meets  us 
again  in  chap,  xxiii.  30.  Both  were  naturally  used 
in  a  letter  addressed  to  Greeks,  and  intended  to  be 
read  by  them  and  by  Hellenistic  Jews.  It  does  not 
occur,  however,  in  any  of  the  Epistles  of  the  New 
Testament. 

It  is  natural  to  ask,  at  the  close  of  the  great  ency- 
clical letter,  in  what  relation  it  really  stood  to  the  life 
of  the  Apostolic  Church.  As  a  coneordai  between  the 
contending  parties  it  was  framed,  as  has  been  said,  with 
a  sagacity  that  may  well  be  looked  on  as  inspired.  But 
obviously  it  was  not,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  case 
could  not  be,  more  than  that.  The  time  had  not  come 
for  proclaiming  to  the  Chureh  of  Jerusalem  the  full 
width  of  St.  Paul's  teaching  (Gal.  ii.  2),  and  accordingly^ 
though  something  may  be  read  between  the  Unes,  the 
decree  seems  to  treat  tne  precepts  of  Noah  as  perpetually 
binding,  places  moral  and  positive  obligations  on  the 
same  footing,  and  leaves  the  ^pround  on  which  they  are 
"necessary''  an  open  question.  St.  Paul,  who  had 
accepted  it  as  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  matter  in 
debate,  never  refera  to  it,  even  when  he  is  discussing  the 
chief  point  with  which  the  decree  dealt  (1  Cor.  viii. — ^x.). 
In  his  narrative  of  what  passed  on  this  occasion  (Gral.  iL  1 
— 10)  there  is  no  mention  of  it.  The  private  conference 
with  the  three  great  **  pillars  "  of  the  Chureh  was  for 
him  more  than  the  decree  of  the  synod,  and  he  felt 
himself  able  to  discuss  the  whole  question  again  on  dif- 
ferent grounds,  and  with  a  more  distinct  reference  to 
spirituiu  and  ethical  principles.  It  was  wrong  to  eat 
things  sacrificed  to  idols,  not  because  the  act  of  so 
eating  in  itself  brought  defilement,  but  because  it  might 
involve  a  participation  in  the  sin  of  idolatry  in  the 
consciousness  of  the  eater,  or  wound  the  conscience  of 
the  weaker  brother  who  saw  him  eat.  It  was  natural  that 
those  who  lacked  his  largeness  of  view  should  become 
slaves  to  the  letter  of  the  rules  long  after  the  grounds 
on  which  they  rested  had  ceased  to  exist,  and  so  we 
find  that  the  prohibition  of  blood  was  re-enforced  in  the 
so-called  Apostolic  Canons  (c.  62),  and  in  the  fourth 
century  by  tne  Council  of  Gangra  (c.  2),  and  in  the  seventh 
by  that  at  Constantinople,  known  as  in  TruUo  (c.  67), 
and  continues  to  be  the  binding  rule  of  the  Greek  Chureh 
still.  In  Africa  and  in  Europe,  however,  truer  views 
prevailed  (August,  cont,  Faust,  xxxii.  13),  and  not  even 
the  most  devout  believer  in  the  inspiration  of  the 
Apostles,  or  in  the  authority  of  primitive  antiquity, 
would  venture  to  urge  that  the  two  last  precepts  of  the 
four  here  enjoined  were  in  any  degree  bindmg.  Hooker 
(Eccl.  Pol.  iv.,  xi.,  §  5)  rightly  reiera  to  this  decree  as 
a  crucial  instance  proving  that  commands  might  be 
divine  and  yet  given  only  for  a  season,  binding  as  long 
as  the  conmtions  to  which  they  applied  continued,  but 
no  longer.  It  would  almost  seem,  indeed,  as  if  St.  Paul 
felt  that  the  terms  of  the  decree  had  the  effect  of  placing 
the  sin  of  impurity  on  the  same  level  with  that  of  eating 
things  sacrinced  to  idols,  and  things  strangled,  ana 
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selves,  ye  shall  do  well.  Fare  ye  well. 
^^  So  when  they  were  dismissed,  they 
came  to  Antioch:  and  when  they  had 
gathered  the  multitude  together,  they 
delivered  the  epistle:  (^^)  which  when 
they  had  read,  they  rejoiced  for  the 
consolation.^  (^)  And  Judas  and  Silas, 
being  prophets  also  themselves,  ex- 
horted the  brethren  with  many  words, 
and  confirmed  them,  <^>  And  after  they 
had  tarried  there  a  space,  they  were  let 
go  in  peace  from  the  brethren  unto  the 
apostles.  <^>  Notwithstanding  it  pleased 
Silas  to  abide  there  still.  (^>  Paul  also 
and  Barnabas    continued   in   Antioch, 
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teaching  and  preaching  the  word  of  the 
Lord,  with  many  others  also. 

(38)  And  some  days  after  Paul  said 
unto  Barnabas,  Let  us  go  again  and 
visit  our  brethren  in  every  city  where 
we  have  preached  the  word  of  the  Lord, 
and  see  how  they  do.  (*^)  And  Barnabas 
determined  to  take  with  them  John, 
whose  surname  was  Mark.  (^>  But 
Paul  thought  not  good  to  take  him  with 
them,  who  departed  from  them  from 
Pamphylia,  and  went  not  with  them  to 
the  work.  (^)  And  the  contention  was 
so  sharp  between  them,  that  they  de- 
parted asunder  one  from  the  other :  and 


blood,  and  so  tended  to  keep  men  from  seeing  it  in  its 
true  hatefolness.  Those  who  claimed  a  right,  which 
in  the  abstract  St.  Paul  could  not  deny,  to  eat  of 
things  strangled  or  offered  to  idols,  thought  themselves 
free  to  fall  back  into  the  old  license  of  the  heathen 
world,  and  he  needed  far  stronger  motives  than  the 
canons  of  the  council  to  restrain  them  (1  Cor.  t.  9, 10 ; 
▼i.  15 — ^20,  and  found  those  motives  in  the  truths  that 
they  had  been  bought  with  a  price,  that  the  will  of 
God  was  their  santincation,  ana  that  their  bodies  were 
His  temple. 

(30)  When  they  were  dismissed,  they  oame  to 
Antiooh. — It  is  natural,  in  the  absence  of  anything 
to  the  contrary,  to  infer  that  they  returned,  as  they  had 
come,  through  Samaria  and  Phoenicia,  and  gladdened 
the  hearts  of  the  disciples  there  by  telling  them  of  the 
triumph  which  had  been  won  at  Jerusalem  for  the  cause 
of  freedom. 

They  delivered  the  epistle.— We  can  picture 
to  ourselves  the  eager  excitement  of  that  moment,  the 
listening  crowds,  the  letter,  which  as  a  formal  missive 
would  be  sealed  and  tied  round  with  thread,  solenmly 
opened  and  read  out  aloud,  mortification  and  murmurs 
on  the  one  side,  clamorous  applause  on  the  other,  as  each 
sentence  repudiated  the  claims  of  the  Judaisers  and  con- 
firmed the  principles  and  the  work  of  St.  Paul  and 
Barnabas.  To  the  Gentile  converts  it  was,  indeed — 
won,  as  it  had  been,  after  a  hard  battle— as  the  great 
charter  of  their  freedom. 

<3i)  They  rejoiced  for  the  consolation.— We 
ought  not  to  f  oiget  that  the  letter  was  probably  read  out 
by  one  who  was  himself  emphatically  "  the  son  of  con- 
solation "  (chap.  iv.  36)  in  all  the  manifold  aspects  of 
that  word,  and  who  now  proved  himself  worthy  of  the 
name. 

(32)  Judas  and  Silas,  being  prophets  also 
themselves.--See  Note  on  verse  22. 

Exhorted.— The  verb  is  that  from  whidi  the  Greek 
for  *'  consolation  "  was  formed,  and  includes  that  mean- 
ing here.  This  was  the  chief  end  to  which  the  gift 
of  prophecy  was  directed.  The  two  teachers  thus 
showea  that  they  had  not  come  only  as  formal  repre- 
sentatives^ of  the  Church  in  Jerusalem,  but  took  a 
personal  interest  in  the  work.  Their  work  was  the 
very  reverse  of  those  who  had  previously  come  from 
Judsea  "  subverting  the  souls  of  the  disciples  "  (verse  24) . 

(83)  Unto  the  apostles.— The  better  MSS.  have 
simply,  "  to  those  that  had  sent  them,"  and  omit  verse 
34,  Which  was  probably  added  by  a  later  copyist  to 
eiqilain  the  fact  mentioned  in  verse  40. 
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(35)  Preaching  the  word  of  the  Lord. — Here, 
as  often  elsewhere,  preaching  the  glad  tidings  of  the 
word. 

With  many  others. — ^Among  these  we  may  fairly 
reckon  the  prophets  of  chap.  xiii.  1.  Looking  to  the 
later  history  of  the  Church  of  Antioch,  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  we  may  think  also  of  the  martyr  Ignatius, 
and  Euodius,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Antioch,  as  among 
those  who  were  thus  active,  though  they  were  not 
prominent  enough,  when  St.  Luke  wrote,  to  be  specially 
named.  Ignatius  was  said  to  have  been,  together  with 
Polycarp,  a  disciple  of  St.  John  (Mart.  IgncU.  c.  3), 
while  another  tradition  represents  him  as  a  follower  of 
Peter.  It  is  possible  that  the  dispute^between  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul,  referred  to  in  Gal.  ii.  11 — 13,  occurred 
during  this  period,  but  the  evidence  on  the  whole  tends 
to  connect  it  with  St.  Paul's  visit  to  Antioch  in  chap, 
xviii.  22,  where  see  Note. 

(36)  And  some  days  alter  Paul  said  unto 
Barnabas. — The  commonly  received  chronology  of 
the  Acts  makes  the  interval  between  the  Council  of 
Jerusalem  and  St.  Paul's  second  missionary  journey 
somewhat  more  than  a  year. 

Let  us  go  again. — ^The  proposal  was  charac- 
teristic of  one  whose  heart  was  ever  full  of  "  the  care  of 
all  the  churches  "  (2  Cor.  zi.  28),  ever  making  men- 
tion of  them  in  his  prayers  night  and  day  (Bom  i.  9 ; 
Eph.  i.  16;  Phil.  i.  3).  We  may  well  beHeve  that  it 
was  a  desire  to  know,  not  only  the  general  condition  of 
the  churches,  but  the  spiritual  growth  of  each  indi- 
vidual member. 

(37)  Barnabas  determined.— The  Greek  verb  is 
hardly  so  strong,  better,  was  minded.  The  ties  of 
relationship  led  tlie  uncle,  or  cousin,  to  wish  to  make 
another  trial  of  his  kinsman's  fitness  (Col.  iv.  10).  Ho 
saw  extenuating  circumstances  which  St.  Paul  could 
not  recogfuise,  and  which  half-excused  his  turning  back 
when  he  had  set  his  hand  to  the  plough.  (See  Note 
on  chap.  xiii.  13.)  To  St.  Paul  one  who  liad  so  acted, 
seemed^  in  our  Lord's  words,  "  not  fit  for  the  kingdom 
of  Qcd,**  and  needing  at  least  the  discipline  of  rejection 
for  a  time,  from  the  higher  work  for  which  he  had 
shown  himself  unworthy. 

(99)  And  the  contention  was  so  sharp  between 
them,  that . .  • — Literally,  there  was  a  sharp  contention, 
(or  paroxysm),  so  that  .  .  .  The  warmth  of  previous 
affection,  of  a  friendship  begun  probably  in  boyhood, 
and  cemented  by  new  hopes,  and  a  great  work  in  which 
both  were  sharers,  made  the  breach  between  the  twa 
more  paiofuL    At  this  stage,  both  Barnabas  and  Mark 


Paul  and  Silas  in  Syria  and  CiUcia,      THJS    ACTS,    XVI. 


IHnwt/ieua  o/Lystra, 


BO  Barnabas  took  Mark,  and  sailed  unto 
Cyprus ;  (^>  and  PaxQ  chose  Silas,  and 
departed,  being  recommended  by  the 
brethren  unto  the  grace  of  God.  <*^>  And 
he  went  through  Syria  and  Cilicia,  con- 
firming the  churches. 

CHAPTER  XVI.— (1)  Then  came  he 
to  Derbe  and  Lystra:  and,  behold,  a 
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Qertain  disciple  was  there,  named  Timo- 
theus,'  the  son  of  a  certain  woman, 
which  was  a  Jewess,  and  believed ;  but 
his  father  was  a  Greek:  (^)  which  was 
well  reported  of  by  the  brethren  that 
were  at  Lystra  and  Iconium.  <^>  Him 
would  Paul  haye  to  go  forth  with  him  ; 
and  took  and  circumcised  him  because 
of  the  Jews  which  were  in  those  quarters : 


disappear  from  the  history  of  the  Acts,  but  it  will  be 
worth  whUe  to  note  the  chief  facts  in  the  aftor-historj 
of  each.  (1)  Probabl;^  Barnabas  and  Paul  met  ajnin  in 
the  visit  of  chap.  xviu.  22,  unless,  indeed,  we  re&r  the 
incidents  of  Gal.  ii.  11 — ^13  to  an  earlier  period,  and  then 
there  was  a  yet  farther  cause  of  division  in  his  yielding 
to  the  dissimulation  of  the  Judaising  teachers.  (2)  In 
writing  to  the  Corinthians  (1  Cor.  ix.  6)  the  Apostle 
names  Barnabas  as  setting  the  same  noble  example  as 
himself  in  labouring  with  nis  own  hands  and  aooeptine 
nothing  from  the  churches.  (3)  On  the  later  lue  of 
Mark  see  the  IrUroductian  to  8t  Mcurk*8  QospeL  Here 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  note  that  the  disdpbne  did  its 
work.  After  labouring  with  his  cousin  in  Cyprus,  he 
appears  to  have  returned  to  St.  Peter,  as  his  first  father 
in  the  faith,  and  to  have  been  with  him  at  Babylon 
(1  Pet.  V.  13).  He  and  St.  Paul  met  during  the  latter's 
first  imprisonment  at  Rome  (CoL  iv.  fO;  Philem. 
verse  24),  and  the  Apostle  learnt  to  recognise  in  him 
one  who  was  "prontable  to  him  for  the  ministry" 
(2  Tim.  iv.  11),  and  whom  he  wished  to  have  with  him 
at  the  last. 

(^)  Paul  ohose  Silas.— It  is  clear  from  this,  even 
if  we  reject  verse  34  as  an  interpolation,  that  Silas  had 
remained  when  the  other  delegates  from  the  Church  of 
Jerusalem  went  back.  This  in  itself  was aproof  of  his 
interest  in  the  mission-work  among  the  Glentiles,  and 
no  one,  perhaps,  could  be  found  so  well  fitted  to  fill  the 
place  of  Barnabas.  He  too  had  the  gift  of  prophetic 
utterance,  and,  as  we  have  seen  (Note  on  verse  22),  was 
probably  able  to  speak  as  one  who  had  followed  the 
Lord  Jesus,  and  could  bear  witness  of  the  Besnrrection. 

Being  reoommended  by  the  brethren. — See 
Note  on  chap.  xiv.  26.  This  obviously  implied  a  full 
gathering  of  the  Church  and  a  special  service  of  praver 
on  the  departure  of  the  two  Apostles.  Silas,  as  thus 
sent  f orth  oy  the  Church,  might  now  daim  that  title  no 
less  than  Bumabas. 

(41)  He  went  through  Syria  and  Cilicia^  oon- 
firming  the  ohurohes.^-Cilida,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, had  not  been  visited  on  St.  Paul's  first  journey 
with  Barnabas,  and  the  churches  must  aooordinffly 
have  been  founded  at  some  earlier  period,  probably 
during  St.  Paul's  residence  at  Tarsus  before  ne  came 
to  Antioch  (chaps,  ix.  30 ;  xL  25). 

Confirming  is,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  used  in 
the  general  sense  of  "  strengthenmg,"  but  as  the  be- 
stowal of  spiritual  gifts  by  the  laying-on  of  hands  was 
a  chief  part  of  the  work  so  done,  it,  at  least,  approxi- 
mates to  the  idea  of  "  confirming  "  in  the  later  ana  more 
technical  sense  of  the  term. 

XVI. 

(1)  A  oertain  disciple  was  there,  named 
Timothens. — ^We  read  with  a  special  interest  the 
first  mention  of  the  name  of  one  who  was  afterwards 
«o  dear  to  the  Apostle,  his  "true  son  in  the  faith" 
<1  Tim.  L  2).    On  his  probable  conversion  on  St.  Paul's 


first  mission  in  Lystra,  see  Notes  on  chap.  xiv.  6,  19. 
We  have  to  think  of  him  as  still  young ;  probably,  as  his 
youth  is  spoken  of  some  twelve  years  later  in  1  Tim.  iv. 
12,  not  more  than  eighteen  or  twenty ;  but  in  the  six 
years  that  had  passed  since  St.  Paul's  departure  he  had 
been  conspicuous  for  his  devotion  and  ''unfeigned 
faith."  He  had  been  trained  to  know  the  sacred  Books 
of  Israel  from  his  childhood  (2  Tim.  iii.  15) ;  and  the 
fact  that  he  had  obtained  a  good  report  from  the 
brethren  at  Iconium  as  well  as  Lystra  shows  that 
he  had  been  already  employed  in  carrying  on  in- 
tercourse between  the  two  churches.  The  way  in 
which  St.  Paul  writes  to  him,  and  of  him,  implies  a 
constitution  naturally  not  strong,  and,  in  after  life, 
weakened  by  a  rigorous  asceticism  (1  Tim.  v.  23), 
emotional  even  to  t^urs  (2  Tim.  L  4),  naturally  shrinking 
from  hardships  and  responsibilities,  yet  facing  them  in 
the  strength  of  Christ  (1  Cor.  xvi.  10).  The  name 
Timothens  was  not  uncommon.  It  is  found  in  2  Maoc 
xii.  21 — 24i,  as  belonging  to  a  general  defeated  by  Judas 
Maccabeus,  and  appears  in  early  Christian  inscriptions 
in  the  Vatican  Museum.  Its  meaning  (''one  who 
honours  God  ")  made  it  a  suitable  name  for  the  child 
of  a  proselyte. 

The  son  of  a  certain  woman.— Literally,  of  a 
certain  woman,  a  faithful  (or  believing)  Jewess,  The 
adjective  Is  the  same  as  that  used  by  Lydia  of  herself 
in  verse  15.  2  Tim.  i.  4,  tells  us  that  her  name  was 
Eunik^,  and  her  mother's  Lois.  They  were  botii 
devout,  and  had  izained  the  child  in  the  Xaw  (2  Tinu 
iii.  15);  and  this  makes  it  probable  that  the  father 
was  a  proselyte  of  the  ffate.  He  naturally  thought 
it  sufficient  tnat  his  child  should  grow  up  under  the 
same  religious  conditions  as  himself,  and  they  had 
either  thought  so,  or  had  yielded  to  his  will. 

His  flather  was  a  Greek.— Literally,  of  a  Greek 
father.  The  adjective  is  used,  as  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment generally,  to  express  the  fact  that  he  was  a 
heathen.  (See  Notes  on  chap.  xi.  20;  Mark  vii.  26.) 
It  seems,  on  the  whole,  probable  that  he  was  still  living. 

(3)  And  took  and  oiroumoised  him.— The  tSt 
seems  at  first  inconsistent  with  St.  Paul's  conduct 
as  to  Titus  (Gkd.  ii.  3),  and  with  his  general  teaching 
as  to  circumcision  (OaJ.  v.  2-— 6).  The  circumstances 
of  the  two  cases  were,  however,  different,  and  there 
were  adequate  reasons  here  for  the  course  which  he 
adopted.  (1)  The  act  was  spontaneous,  and  men 
may  rightly  concede  as  a  favour,  or  as  a  matter  of 
expediency,  what  they  would  be  justified  in  resisting 
when  demanded  as  a  matter  of  necessity.  (2)  Titus 
was  a  Greek,  pure  and  simple  (GaL  ii.  3) ;  but 
the  mixed  parentage  of  Timotneus,  according  to  the 
received  canons  of  Jewish  law,  made  him  inherit  from 
the  nobler  side,  and  he  was  therefore  by  birth  in  the 
same  position  as  an  Israelite.  (3)  By  not  urging  cir- 
cumcision prior  to  baptism,  or  to  his  admission  to  that 
"breaking  of  bread"  which  was  then,  as  afterwards, 
the  witness  of   a  fuU  communion  with  Christ,  the 
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Paid  eircumcisea  Timotlieus, 


THx!    ACTS,    XVI.  JourMy^  of  the  Compamy  of  Preachers. 


for  they  knew  all  that  his  father  was  a 
Greek.  <*>  And  as  they  went  through 
the  cities,  they  deliyered  them  tibe 
decrees  for  to  keep,  that  were  ordained 
of  the  apostles  and  elders  which  were 
at  Jerusalem.'*  <*^  And  so  were  the 
churches  established  in  the  faith,  and 
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increased  in  number  daily.  ^^^  Now 
when  they  had  gone  throughout 
Phrygia  and  the  region  of  Galatia, 
and  were  forbidden  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
to  preach  the  word  in  Asia,  ^^  after 
they  were  come  to  Mysia,  they  as- 
sayed  to    go    into   Bithynia:   but  the 


Apostle  had  shown  that  he  did  not  look  on  it  as 
essential  to  admission  into  the  Christian  Ohnrch,  or 
continued  fellowship  with  it,  and  in  what  he  now 
did  he  was  simply  acting  on  his  avowed  principle 
of  beoominK  to  the  Jews  as  a  Jew  (see  Notes  on 
chap.  XTiii.  18 ;  1  Cor.  ix.  20),  and  guarding  against  the 
dimcolties  which  he  would  have  encountered  nom  those 
whom  he  sought  to  win  to  Christ,  had  they  seen,  as  one 
of  the  travelling  company,  an  Israelite  who  was 
ashamed  of  the  s^  of  the  covenant  of  Abraham.  The 
acceptance  of  that  seal  by  one  who  had  grown  up  to 
mannood  without  it  may  be  noted  as  snowing  that 
the  disciple  had  imbibed  the  spirit  of  his  Master.  It 
seems  probable,  from  the  voutn  of  Timotheus,  that  at 
this  period  he  took  the  place  which  had  been  before 
fiUed  by  Mark,  and  acted  chiefly  as  an  attendant,  the 
**  work  of  an  evangelist "  coming  later  (2  Tim.  iv.  5). 

(4)  They  delivered  them  the  deorees.— The 
number  of  copies  which  the  process  implies  is  in  itself 
a  sufficient  guarantee  that  that  which  St.  Luke  gives 
is  a  faithful  transcript.  The  decrees  were  clearly  still 
regarded  bv  the  Gtontile  converts  as  being  the  charter 
on  which  they  might  take  their  stand  in  anv  dispute 
with  the  Judaisers,  and  doubtless  helped  to  aetermine 
many  who  had  preiriously  hesitated,  to  seek  admission 
into  the  Church. 

(0)  When  they  had  gone  throughout  Phrygia 
and  the  region  of  GkdatiA. — ^In  the  previous  journey 
St.  Paul,  when  he  was  at  Antioch  in  Pisidia,  was  just 
on  the  border  of  the  two  provinces,  but  had  not 
travelled  through  them,  Phrygia  lying  to  the  west,  and 
Galatia  to  the  north-east.  l£e  former  name  was  used 
with  an  ethnological  rather  than  a  political  significance, 
and  did  not,  at  this  period,  designate  a  Roman  pro- 
vince. It  does  not  possess  any  special  points  of  interest 
in  connection  with  St.  Paul's  work,  except  as  including 
the  churches  of  the  valley  of  tiie  Lycns,  Colossas, 
Laodicea,  and  Thyatira,  but  the  latter  was  the  scene  of 
some  of  his  most  important  labours.  The  province, 
named  after  the  Galats,  or  Granls,  who  had  poured  over 
Greece  and  Asia  Minor  in  the  third  century  b.c.,  as  they 
had  done  over  Italy  in  the  fourth,  and  to  whom  it  had 
been  assigned  by  Attains  I.,  King  of  Pergamus,  had  been 
conquered  by  the  Romans  under  Manlius  (the  name 
appearing  a  second  time  in  connection  with  a  victory 
over  the  Gallic  races)  in  B.C.  189;  and  under  Aiigustus 
it  had  been  constituted  as  a  Roman  province.  The 
inhabitants  spoke  a  Keltic  dialect,  like  that  which  the 
people  of  the  same  race  spoke  in  the  fourth  century 
after  Christ,  on  the  banks  of  the  Moselle,  and  retained 
aU  the  distinctive  quickness  of  emotion  and  liability  to 
sudden  change  which  characterised  the  Keltic  tem- 
perament. They  had  adopted  the  religion  of  the 
Phrygians,  who  bad  previously  inhabited  the  region, 
and  that  religion  consisted  mainly  in  a  wild  orgiastic 
worship  of  the  great  Earth-goddess  Cybele,  in  whose 
temples  were  found  the  Eunuch-priests,  who  thus 
consecrated  themselves  to  her  service.  (See  Note 
on  Gal.  V.  12.)  The  chief  seat  of  this  worship 
was  at  Pessinus.     The  incidental  reference  to  this 


J'oumey  in  GaL  iv.  13 — 15,  enables  us  to  fill  up  St 
juke's  outline.  St.  Paul  seems  to  have  been  detained 
in  Galatia  by  severe  illness,  probably  by  one  of  the 
attacks  of  acute  pain  in  the  nerves  of  the  eye  in  which 
many  writers  have  seen  an  explanation  of  the  mysterious 
"  thorn  in  the  flesh  "  of  2  Cor.  xiL  7,  which  led  to  his 
giving  a  lon^r  time  to  his  missionary  work  there  than  he 
nad  at  first  mtended.  In  this  illness  the  Gralatians  had 
shown  themselves  singularly  devoted  to  him.  They  had 
received  him  "as  an  angel  of  God,  even  as  Christ  Jesus." 
They  had  not  shrunk  from  what  would  seem  to  have 
been  repulsive  in  the  malady  from  which  he  suffered ; 
they  would  have  "  plucked  out  their  own  eyes,"  had  it 
been  possible,  and  given  them  to  replace  those  which 
were  to  him  the  cause  of  so  much  suffering.  Then 
they  thought  it  their  highest  "  blessedness  to  have 
had  such  a  one  among  them.  If  the  memory  of  that 
reception  made  his  sorrow  all  the  more  bitter  when,  in 
after  years,  they  fell  away  from  theu*  first  love,  it  must 
at  the  time  have  been  among  the  most  cheering  seasons 
of  the  Apostle's  life. 

Were  forbidden  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  preach 
the  word  in  Asia. — It  is  obviouslv  implied  in  this 
that  tiieir  own  plans  would  have  led  tnem  to  turn  their 
steps  to  the  region  from  which  they  were  thus  turned. 
The  pro-consumr  province  of  Asia,  with  its  teeming 
cities,  like  Ephesus,  Smyrna,  and  Sardis,  its  large 
Jewish  population,  its  great  centres  of  idolatrous  wor- 
ship, was  naturally  attractive  to  one  who  was  seeking 
witn  all  his  ener^  a  rapid  expansion  of  the  kingdom  of 
his  Lord.  But  in  ways  which  we  are  not  told,  by  inner 
promptings,  or  by  visions  of  the  niffht,  or  by  the  in- 
spirea  utterances  of  those  among  tneir  converts  who 
had  received  the  gift  of  prophecy,  as  afterwiutls  in 
chap.  xxL  4,  they  were  led  on,  step  by  step,  towards  the 
north-western  coast,  not  seeing  their  way  clearly  as 
yet  to  the  next  stage  of  their  labours.  Their  route 
through  the  "  Galatian  region  "  (the  phrase,  perhaps,  in- 
dicate a  wider  range  of  country  than  the  Koman  pro- 
vince of  that  name)  must  have  taken  them  through 
Pessinus,  the  great  centre  of  the  worship  of  Cybele, 
and  Ancyra,  famous  for  its  goat's-hair  manufactures, 
and  for  the  g^reat  historical  marble  tablets  which 
Ai]^ustus  had  erected  there. 

{f)  They  assayed  to  go  into  Bithjmia.— The 
verse  describes  very  vividly  the  uncertainty  produced 
day  by  day  by  this  conflict  between  human  plans  and 
divine  direction.  Bithynia,  lying  to  the  north,  had, 
like  Poutus,  a  considerable  Jewish  population  scattered 
along  its  shores,  and  they  were  inclined  to  take  that  as 
their  next  field  of  labour.  They  were  led  on,  however, 
as  before,  westward  and  not  northward.  There  is  no 
record  of  any  considerable  halt  in  this  stage  of  their 
journey,  and  they  probably  found  few  favourable  open- 
mgs  in  a  district  which,  for  great  part  of  the  way, 
presented  only  unimportant  vilEtges.  The  use  of  the 
ardiaic  form  "  assayed "  for  "  essayed,"  or  "attempted," 
calls  for  a  word  of  notice.     (Comp.  chap.  ix.  26.) 

The  Spirit  suffered  them  not.— The  better 
MSS.  and  versions  give  the  reading,  "the  Spirit  of 
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Spirit  suffered  them  not.  (®J  And  they 
passing  by  Mysia  came  down  to  Troas. 
(^>  And  a  vision  appeared  to  Paul  in  the 
night ;  There  stood  a  man  of  Macedonia, 
and  prayed  him,  saying,  Come  oyer  into 
Macedonia,  and  help  us.  ^^^^  And  after 
he  had  seen  the  vision,  immediately  we 


endeavoured  to  go  into  Macedonia, 
assuredly  gathering  that  the  Lord  had 
called  us  for  to  preach  the  gospel  unto 
them.  f^^>  Therefore  loosing  from  Troas, 
we  came  with  a  straight  course  to 
Samothracia,  and  the  next  day  to 
Neapolis ;    ^^^    and    from    thence    to 


Jesus,"  which  is  of  some  dogmatic  imporiance,  as  con- 
firming the  doctrine  that  the  Spirit  stands  in  tiie  same 
relation  to  the  Son  as  to  the  Father,  and  may  therefore 
be  spoken  of  either  as  the  Spirit  of  God,  or  of  Christ 
(Bom.  viiL  9),  or  of  Jesus. 

(8)  Came  down  to  Troas.— Their  travels  had  at 
last  led  them  to  the  coast,  and  they  looked  out  upon 
the  waters  of  the  ^gean.  The  town  of  Alexandria 
Troas,  at  this  time  reckoned  as  a  Roman  colony  and 
a  free  city,  recalls  to  our  memories,  without  entering 
into  vexed  questions  as  to  its  identity  with  the  site  of 
the  older  Troy,  the  great  poem  which  tells  us  the  tale  of 
nium.  To  St.  Paiil  that  poem  was  probably  unknown, 
and  had  it  been  otherwise,  the  associations  connected 
with  it  would  have  had  no  charms  for  him.  The  ques- 
tion which  must  have  occupied  all  his  thoughts  was, 
where  he  was  next  to  prodami  the  glad  tidings  of  the 
Christy  and  of  forgiveness  and  peace  through  Him. 
That  question,  we  may  well  believe,  expressed  itself 
in  prayer,  and  to  that  prayer  the  vision  of  the  next 
verse  was  an  answer. 

(0)  There  stood  a  man  of  Macedonia.— Tho 
term  is  probably  used  in  its  later  sense  as  applied  to  the 
Roman  province,  which  included  Macedonia,  properly  so 
called,  iJlyricum,  Epirus,  and  Theesaly,  the  province  of 
Achaia  including,  in  like  manner,  the  whole  of  Southern 
Greece.  The  vision  which  St.  Paul  looked  on  explained 
to  him  all  the  varied  promptings  and  drawings-back  of 
his  journey.  This  was  the  door  that  was  to  be  opened 
to  him.  The  faith  of  Christ  was  to  pass  from  Asia  to 
Europe,  and  the  cry,  "  Come  over  and  help  us,"  was  to 
him  as  a  call  from  the  whole  western  world.  In  view 
of  this,  he  did  not  now  tarry  to  preach  at  Troas. 
Probably,  indeed,  as  the  next  verse  implies,  that  work 
had  been  already  done. 

(10)  Immediately  we  endeavoured  .  .  .—The 
natural  inference  from  the  sudden  appearance  of  the 
first  person  in  a  narrative  previously  in  the  third,  is  that 
the  author  became  at  this  point  an  actor  in  the  events 
which  he  records.  (See  introduction  to  8t.  Luke'e 
Ghspel.)  The  other  hypothesis,  that  he  incorporates  a 
narrative  written  bv  SOas  or  ^Rmotheus,  is  not  probable 
in  itself,  and  would  naturally  have  involved  an  earlier 
change  in  the  form  of  the  narrative.  Accepting  the 
received  view,  it  seems  to  follow,  as  there  is  no  mention 
of  the  conversion  of  the  Evangelist,  that  St.  Paul  and 
St.  Luke  must  have  been  already  known  to  each  other, 
probably  either  at  Tarsus  or  Antioch,  the  fulness  with 
which  the  history  of  the  latter  Church  is  given  pointing 
to  it  as  the  scene  of  their  previous  intimacy.  On  this  as- 
sumption, the  narrator  must  have  left  Antioch  after  the 
Council  of  Jerusalem,  probably  after  the  dispute  between 
Paul  and  Barnabas,  and  traveUed  through  the  interior 
of  Asia  Minor,  in  part,  perhaps,  in  the  track  of  St. 
Paul's  earlier  journey ;  ana  so  gathered  materials  for  his 
history  till  he  came  to  Troas,  and  there  carried  on  his 
work  as  an  evai  ""list.  The  manner  in  which  St.  Luke 
introduces  himse.x  {**  the  Lord  had  called  ua  '0  implies, 
it  may  be  noted,  that  he  too  was  a  preacher  of  the 
gospel.     There  is  no  record  here  of  any  misdon-work 


done  by  St.  Paul ;  but  the  language  in  2  Cor.  u.  12, 
and,  yet  more,  the  facts  of  Acts  xx.  6,  imply  the  ex- 
istence of  a  Christian  community.  We  may  look,  ac- 
cordingly, on  St.  Luke  as  the  founder  of  the  Church  of 
Troas,  and  place  this  among  the  "  labours  in  the  gospel " 
to  which  St.  Paul  refers  in  z  Cor.  viiL  18.  The  "  we  en- 
deavoured "  (literallv,  toe  sought)  implies  an  immediate 
inquiry  as  to  what  ship  was  sailing,  bound  for  anv  port 
of  Macedonia.  Such  a  call  as  that  which  haa  been 
given  in  the  vision  admitted  of  no  delay.  It  came  from 
the  Lord  Jesus,  as  the  sequel  of  imA,  given  in  the 
vision  in  the  Temple  (chap.  xxii.  17 — ^21),  and  was, 
therefore,  to  be  obeyed  at  once. 

W  We  came  with  a  straight  course  to  Samo- 
thraoia. — ^Their  course  lay  to  the  north-west,  and, 
ptrobablv,  after  the  manner  of  the  navigation  of  the 
time,  they  put  into  harbour  each  nignt;  and  the 
historian,  with  his  characteristic  love  cS  geog^phical 
detail  (see  Introduction  to  8t,  Luke^s  Ooepel),  notes 
the  main  facts  of  the  voyage.  The  '*  straight  course  " 
implies  that  they  had  the  wind  in  their  favour.  The 
current,  which  sets  to  the  south  after  leaving  the 
Hellespont,  and  to  the  east  between  Samothrace  and 
the  mainland,  would,  of  course,  be  against  them.  In 
chap.  XX.  6,  the  voyage  from  Philippi  to  Troas  takes 
five.  days.  The  name  of  Samothrace  points,  probably, 
to  its  having  been  a  colony  from  Samos.  In  early 
Greek  history  it  had  been  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the 
worship  of  the  Pelasgic  race,  and,  besides  the  mysteries 
of  Demeter  and  Persephone,  which  it  had  in  common 
with  the  rest  of  Greece,  was  celebrated  for  the  local 
cuUus  of  the  Cabiri,  a  name  of  uncertain  origin,  and 
applied  to  the  twelve  great  gods. 

The  next  day  to  Neapolis.— The  name  («new 
town)  was  naturally  common  wherever  Greek  was 
spoken.  It  survives  in  two  conspicuous  instances — ^iu 
Naples,  and  in  NahUma  as  the  modem  name  of  Sychem. 
The  town  now  before  us  was  in  Thrace,  about  twelve 
miles  from  Philippi,  which  was  the  frontier  town  of 
Macedonia.  It  hasbeen  identified,  on  adequate  grounds, 
with  the  modem  Kavalla,  where  a  Boman  aqueduct, 
columns,  and  Greek  and  Latin  inscriptions  remain  to 
attest  the  former  importance  of  the  city.  Ten  or 
twelve  miles  to  the  west  are  the  traces  of  another 
harbour  at  Eski  KavaUa,  which  was  probably  the 
PalsBopolis  (»old  town)  that  had  been  superseded  by 
the  new  port. 

(12)  The  chief  city  of  that  part  of  Mace- 
donia.— More  accurately,  a  chief  (or  first)  city  of  the 
border-eouniry  of  Macedonia,  The  description  is  not 
without  difficulty,  and  has  been  noted  by  adverse  critics 
as  an  instance  of  St.  Luke's  inaccuracv.  The  dty 
of  Philippi,  rebuilt  hy  the  father  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  and  bearing  his  name  in  lieu  of  Krenidee 
(""the  fountains),  was  situated  on  the  Gangites,  a 
tributary  of  the  Strymon;  but  it  was  not  the  chief 
dty  of  any  one  of  the  four  sub-divisions  of  the 
Boman  province  of  Macedonia,  that  rank  being  as- 
signed to  Amphif  olis,  Thessalonica,  Pella,  and  Fela- 
gonia.    As  there  is  no  definite  artide  in  the  Greek,  it 
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Philippi,  which  is  the  chiefs  city  of  that 
part  of  Macedonia,  and  a  colony :  and 
we  were  in  that  city  abiding  certain 
days.  <^^  And  on  the  sabbath  we  went 
ont  of  the  city  by  a  river  side,  where 
prayer  was  wont  to  be  made;  and  we 


1  Or,  tik«  fint 


sat  down,  and  spake  unto  the  women 
which  resorted  thither. 

(1*)  And  a  certain  woman  named 
Lydia,  a  seller  of  purple,  of  the  city  of 
Thyatira,  which  worshipped  God,  heard 
U8 :  whose  heart  the  Lord  opened,  that 


la  possible  that  St.  Luke  simply  meant  to  saj  it  was  a 
chief  town  of  the  district,  the  epithet  PrSte  (*«  first) 
being  often  f onnd  on  the  coins  of  cities  which  were  not 
capitals.  The  more  probable  explanation,  however,  is 
that  he  nses  the  Greet:  word  translated  "part,"  in  the 
sense  of  "border-land,"  as  in  the  ItXjL  of  Ezek. 
xxxv.  7,  Ruth  iii.  7,  and  that  it  was  the  first  city  of 
that  frontier  district,  either  as  the  most  important  or  as 
beins^  the  first  to  which  they  came  in  tne  route  by 
whioi  they  travelled.  This  was  precisely  the  position 
of  Phiiippi,  which,  together  with  PelJa  and  other 
towns,  had  been  garrisoned  b^  the  Romans  as  outposts 
against  the  Qeighbouring  tribes  of  Thrace.  It  had 
been  estabHshecT  as  a  colony  by  Augustus  after  the 
defeat  of  Brutus  and  Gassius,  and  its  lull  title,  as  seen 
on  the  coins  of  the  city,  was  Golonia  Augusta  Julia 
PhilippensLs. 

A  colony. — The  English  reader  needs  to  be  re- 
minded that  a  Roman  colonia  differed  from  the  modem 
in  being  essentially  a  military  position.  Portions  of 
the  conqaered  territory  were  commonly  assigned  to 
veteran  soldiers,  and  tne  settlement  thus  formed  was 
considered  nolitically  as  an  integral  part  of  Rome,  all 
decrees  of  tne  emperor  or  senate  being  as  binding  there 
as  in  the  capital  itself.  The  colonies  thus  formed 
were  as  the  ''propusnacula  imperii"  (Cic  de  leg. 
Agrar.  c.  27),  "popnn  Romani  quasi  effigies  parvsB 
simulacraque  "  (AuL  Gell.  zvi.  13).  Here,  uien,  in  iiie 
first  European  city  to  which  St.  Paul  came,  there  was 
something  like  an  earnest  of  his  future  victories. 
Himself  a  Roman  citizen,  he  was  brought  into  direct 
contact  with  Romans.    (See  Note  on  verse  21.) 

(IS)  By  a  river  side,  where  prayer  was  wont  to 
be  made. — ^Better,  toTiere  an  oratory  (t.e.,  a  place  of 
prayer)  wcu  eetabliehed.  The  word,  which  was  the 
Greek  equivalent  for  the  Hebrew  "house  of  prayer" 
(Matt.  zxi.  13),  is  used  in  this  sense  by  Josephus 
{Vit.  p.  54),  (see  Note  on  Luke  vi.  12),  and  was 
current  among  the  Jews  at  Rome.  Where  they 
had  no  synagogue,  and  in  a  military  station  like 
Phiiippi  there  was  not  likelv  to  be  one,  the  Jews  fre- 
quenteil  the  river-banks,  which  made  ablutions  easy, 
and  often  succeeded  in  getting  a  piece  of  groimd 
assigned  for  that  purpose  outside  the  walls  of  the  city. 
Juvenal  {8at.  iii.  11 — 13)  notes  this  as  one  of  the 
instances  of  the  decay  of  the  old  faith  of  Rome : 


«• 


The  groves  and  streams  which  once  were  sacred  ground 
Are  now  let  out  to  Jews." 


The  local  meaning  is  seen  in  another  line  from  the 
same  writer  {8at.  ui.  296) : 

"  ESde,  nU  consistas.  In  qnA  te  qnsBro,  proeenchA?  " 

[**  Say  where  thou  dwell*st,  and  in  what  place  of  prayer 
I  am  to  seek  theef '1 

The  oratories,  or  proseuchoe,  thus  formed,  were  com- 
monly circular,  and  without  a  reof .  The  practice  con- 
tinued in  the  time  of  Tertullian,  who  speaks  of  the 
"  onitiones  litorales  "  of  the  Jews  (ad  Nat.  i.  13).  The 
river,  in  this  instance,  was  the  Gangites.  fading  no 
BpiBgogue  in  the  city,  and  hearing  of  the  oratory, 
the  company  of  preachers  went  out  to  it  to  take  their 


part  in  the  €abbath  services,  and  to  preach  Christ  to 
any  Jews  they  might  find  there. 

we  sat  down,  and  spake  unto  the  women.— 
The  fact  that  there  were  only  women  shows  the  almost 
entire  absence  of  a  Jewish  population.  Possibly,  too, 
the  decree  of  Claudius,  expelling  the  Jews  from  Borne 
(chap,  xviii.  2),  was  enforced,  as  stated  above,  in  the 
colonia,  which  was  as  a  part  of  Rome,  and  as  Jewesses 
would  not  be  likely  to  have  settled  there  without  their 
husbands  or  brothers,  it  is  probable  that  the  women 
whom  St.  Paul  found  assembled  were,  like  Lydia, 
proselytes  who  desired  to  remain  faithful  to  their  new 
faith,  even  in  the  absence  of  any  settled  provision  for 
their  instruction.  Women  thus  placed  would  naturally 
welcome  the  presence  of  strangers  who,  probably,  wore 
the  garb  of  a  Habbi,  and  who  showed  when  they  sat 
down  (see  Note  on  chap.  xiii.  14)  that  they  were  about 
to  preach.  We  note  that  here  also  the  narrator  speaks 
of  himself  as  teaching.    (See  Note  on  verse  10.) 

(U)  Lydia,  a  seller  of  purple,  of  the  city  of 
Thyatira.— The  city  so  named,  now  known  as  Ah- 
hissary  was  in  the  Bioman  province  of  Asia,  but  came 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  older  kingdom  of  Lydia, 
and  it  is  probable  that,  like  so  many  slaves  and  women 
of  the  Itoertinoi  class,  she  took  her  name  from  her 
country.  Af ra,  GrsBca,  Syra,  are  familiar  examples  of 
like  names.  "  Lydia  '*  occure,  it  will  be  remembered, 
once  and  again,  in  Horace  (Od,  i.  14 ;  iii.  9).  Thyatira, 
one  of  the  cities  in  the  valley  of  the  Lycus,  was,  like 
many  other  towns  of  Asia  Minor,  famous  for  its 
dyeing  works,  especially  for  purple,  or  crimson,  whic^ 
rivalled  the  fame  of  Tjre  or  Miletus  (Strabo,  xiii.  4, 
§  14).  Inscriptions  found  on  the  spot  bear  witness 
to  the  existence  of  a  guild,  or  corporation,  of  purple- 
sellers,  with  which  Lydia  doubtless  was  connected. 
In  Rev.  i.  11,  ii  18,  it  apj^eara  as  one  of  the  seven 
churches  to  which  special  epistles  were  to  be  sent  from 
their  divine  Head.  It  had  oeen  founded  as  a  colony, 
in  the  modem  sense  of  the  term,  from  Macedonia,  as 
the  sequel  of  the  conquest  of  the  Persian  monarchy 
by  Alexander  the  Great,  and  this  may  in  part  explain 
Lydia's  presence  at  Phiiippi.  The  met  that  she,  and 
not  her  husband,  is  namea  as  the  purple-seUer,  is  at 
least  presumptive  evidence  that  she  was  carrying  on 
the  business  by  herself. 

Which  worshipped  GocL— She  was,  i.e.,  a  pro- 
selyte (see  Note  on  chap.  xiii.  10),  and,  as  the  sequel 
shows,  one  of  the  better  type,  drawn  to  Judaism, 
not  by  superstitious  fear,  or  weak  credulity,  but  by 
the  higher  ethical  and  spiritual  teaching  which  it 
presented. 

Heard. — ^For  **  heard  "  read  wae  listening. 

Whose  heart  the  Lord  opened.— liie  scene  is 
one  which  might  well  call  for  the  master  tenches  of  a 
great  painter.  The  river  flowing  calmly  by,  the 
preacher  sitting  and  talking  familiarly,  but  earnestly, 
te  the  groups  of  women,  one,  at  least,  among  them 
listening  with  looks  and  teare  that  teld  <3  deep 
emotions,  and  the  consciousness  of  a  new  life. 

That  she  attended.— Better,  to  give  heed  to, 
as  in  chap.  viii.  6,  and  elsewhere. 
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she  attended  unto  the  things  which 
were  spoken  of  Paul.  ^^^  And  when 
she  was  baptized,  and  her  household, 
she  besought  us,  saying,  If  ye  haye 
judged  me  to  be  faithful  to  the  Lord, 
come  into  mj  house,  and  abide  there. 
And  she  constrained  us. 

(16)  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  we  went 


1  Or,  of  Ppfhon. 


to  prayer,  a  certain  damsel  possessed 
with  a  spirit  of  divination  ^  met  us, 
which  brought  her  masters  much  gain 
by  soothsaying:  W  the  same  followed 
Paul  and  us,  and  cried,  saying.  These 
men  are  the  servants  of  the  most  high 
Grod,  which  shew  unto  us  the  way  of 
salvation.     ^^^  And  this  did  she  many 


(15)  And  when  she  was  baptized,  and  her 
household.— It  does  not  follow  from  St.  Luke's  oon- 
densod  narrative  that  all  this  took  place  on  the  same 
day.  The  statement  that  "her  household"  were  bap- 
tised has  often  been  urged  as  eyidenoe  that  infant 
baptism  was  the  practice  of  the  apostolic  age.  It 
must  be  admitte<£  however,  that  tbis  is  to  read  a 
great  deal  between  the  lines,  and  the  utmost  that  can 
be  said  is  that  the  language  of  the  writer  does  not 
exclude  infants.  The  practice  itself  rests  on  firmer 
grounds  than  a  precarious  induction  from  a  few  am- 
biguous passages.  (See  Notes  on  Matt.  xix.  13 — 15.) 
In  this  instance,  moreover,  there  is  no  evidence  that 
she  had  children,  or  even  that  she  was  married. 
The  "  household "  may  well  have  consisted  of  female 
slaves  and  freed-women  whom  she  employed,  and 
who  made  up  her  familia.  It  follows,  almost  as  a 
necessary  inference,  that   many  of   these  also  were 

Ereviously  proselytes.  For  such  as  these,  Judaism 
ad  been  a  ''schoolmaster,"  leading  them  to  Christ. 
(See  Gal.  ii.  24.)  We  may  think  of  Euodias  and 
Sjmtyche,  and  the  other  women  who  **  laboured  in  the 
gospel"  (Phil.  iv.  2,  3),  as  having  been,  probably, 
among  them.  The  names  of  the  first  two  occur 
frequently  in  the  inscriptions  of  the  Colvmbaria  of 
this  period,  now  in  the  Vatican  and  Lateran  Museums, 
the  &)rghese  Gardens,  and  elsewhere,  as  belonging  to 
women  of  the  slave  or  liberiinoB  class. 

She  besought  UB.— Up  to  this  time  the  teachers, 
four  in  number,  had  been,  we  must  believe,  living 
in  a  lodging  and  maintaining  themselves,  as  usua^ 
by  labour — St.  Paul  as  a  tentmiScer,  St.  Luke,  probably, 
as  a  physician.  Now  the  large-hearted  hospitality  of 
Lydia  (the  offer  implies  a  certain  measure  of  wealth, 
as,  indeed,  did  her  occupation,  which  required  a  con- 
siderable capital)  led  her  to  receive  them  as  her  guests. 
They  did  not  readily  abandon  the  independent  position 
which  their  former  practice  secured  them,  and  only  yield 
to  the  kind  "  constraint "  to  which  they  were  exposed. 

If  ye  have  judged.— The  words  oontwn  a  modest, 
almost  a  pathetic,  appeal  to  the  fact  that  the  preachers 
had  recognised  her  faith  by  admitting  her  to  baptism. 
If  she  was  fit  for  that,  was  she  unfit  to  be  their  hostess  ? 

(W)  As  we  went  to  prayer.— Better,  perhaps,  to 
the  oratory,  or  place  of  prayer,  (See  Note  on  verse  13.) 
It  should  be  stated,  however,  that  the  Greek  noun 
is  used  without  the  article,  and  that  this  is  so  far  in 
favour  of  the  Received  rendering.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  find  the  noun  ecclesia,  or  church,  used  without  the 
article  in  1  Cor.  xiv.  4,  19,  35 ;  3  John  6,  and  it  is, 
therefore,  probable  that  proseucha  might  be  used  in 
the  same  wav,  just  as  we  speak  of  "  going  to  church, 
or  to  chaoel,^'  without  the  article.  This  was  probably 
on  the  following  Sabbath,  or  possibly  after  a  longer 
interval,  when  the  mission  of  the  Apostles  had  become 
known,  and  had  caused  some  excitement. 

A  certain  damsel  possessed  with  a  spirit  of 
divination.— Literally,  as  in  the  margin,  a  spirit  of 
Python,  or,   as  some  MSS.  give  it,  a  Python  spirit 


The  Python  was  the  serpent  worshipped  at  Delphi,  as 
the  symbol  of  wisdom,  from  whom  the  Pythian 
priestesses  took  their  name,  and  from  whom  Apollo, 
as  succeeding  to  the  oracular  power  of  the  serpent,  took 
the  same  achective.  The  fact  that  St.  Luke,  who  in 
his  Gospel  describes  like  phenomena  as  coming  from 
doBtnonia,  *^  evil  spirits,"  **  unclean  spirits,"  should  here 
use  this  exceptional  description,  seems  to  imply  either  that 
this  was  the  way  in  which  the  people  of  Philippi  spoke 
of  the  maiden,  or  else  that  he  recognised  in  her  pheno- 
mena identical  with  those  of  the  priestesses  of  Delphi, 
the  wild  distortions,  the  shrill  cries,  the  madness  of  an 
evil  inspiration.  After  the  manner  of  sibyls,  and  sor- 
ceresses, and  clairvoyantes  of  other  times,  the  girl, 
whom  Augustine  describes  as  tkfoemina  ventriloqua — ^the 
phrase  probably  expressing  the  peculiar  tones  charac- 
teristic of  hysteria — ^was  looked  on  as  having  power  to 
divine  and  predict  (''soothsaying,"  as  distmct  from 
**  prophesying,"  exactly  expresses  uie  force  of  the  Greek 
verb),  and  her  wild  cries  were  caught  up  and  received 
as  oracles.  Plutarch  {de  Defect.  Orac,,  p.  737)  speaks 
of  the  name  Python  as  being  applied  commonly,  m  his 
time,  to  **  ventriloquists  "  of  this  type.  As  she  was  a 
slave,  her  masters  traded  on  her  supposed  inspiration, 
and  made  the  girl,  whom  prayer  and  quiet  might  have 
restored  to  sanity,  give  answers  to  those  who  sought 
for  oracular  guidance  in  the  perplexities  of  their  lives. 

(17)  The  same  followed  Paul  and  us,  and  cried, 
saying. — ^Better,  kept  on  crying.  Assuming  that  the 
case  now  before  us  presented  phenomena  analogous  to 
those  of  the  cases  oz  demoniac  possession,  we  may  refer 
to  what  has  been  said  in  the  Excursus  on  that  subject 
appended  to  St.  Matthew's  Gospel  for  general  views  of 
the  question.  Here  it  will  be  enough  to  note  the  same 
symptom  of  a  divided  consciousness.  We  lose  much 
of  the  human  interest  of  the  narrative  if  we  merely 
think  of  a  demon  bearing,  as  in  mockery,  his  witness  to 
the  work  of  Christ,  in  order  that  he  might  thwart  that 
work.  That  continual  cry  spoke,  we  may  well  believe, 
of  the  girl's  mind  as  longing  for  deliverance,  and  peace, 
and  cum.  She  sees  in  the  preachers  those  whom  she 
recognises  as  able  to  deliver  her,  as  unlike  as  possible 
to  the  masters  who  traded  on  her  maddened  misery. 
And  yet  the  thraldom  in  which  she  found  herself  led 
her  to  cries  that  simply  impeded  their  work.  We  note, 
as  characteristic,  the  recurrence  of  the  name  of  the 
Most  High  God,  which  meets  us  from  the  lips  of  the 
demoniac  in  the  Grospels.  (See  Note  on  Mark  v.  7.) 
As  the  name  which  was  often  in  the  mouths  of  exorcists, 
it  became  familiar  to  those  who  were  regarded  as 
subjects  for  their  treatment.  As  she  seems  cby  by  day 
to  have  gone  to  the  river-side  oratory,  it  is  probable 
that  she  also  had  some  points  of  contact  with  the  futh 
of  those  who  worshipped  there,  and  had  listened  there 
to  the  preaching  of  the  Apostles.  Might  not  she 
daim  a  share  in  "the  way  of  salvation  which  was 
proclaimed  to  them  P 

(18)  But  Paul,  being  grieved  .  .—It  is  obvious  that 
the  constant  repetition  of  these  clamorous  cries  must 
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Poful  amd  Silas 
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scourged  and  imprisoned. 


days.  But  Paul,  being  grieyed,  turned 
and  said  to  the  spirit,  I  command  thee 
in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  to  come  out 
of  her.  And  he  came  out  the  same  hour. 
<^>  And  when  her  masters  saw  that 
the  hope  of  their  gains  was  gone,  they 
caught  Paul  and  Silas,  and  drew  them 
into  the  marketplace  ^  unto  the  rulers, 
W  and  brought  them  to  the  magis- 
trates, saying,  These  men,  being  Jews, 
do  excee<fingly  trouble  our  city,  <^>  and 


a  SOor.  1LS5; 
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teach  customs,  which  are  not  lawful  for 
us  to  receive,  neither  to  observe,  being 
Romans.  <^>  And  the  multitude  rose 
up  together  against  them:  and  the 
magistrates  rent  off  their  clothes,  and 
commanded  to  beat  them.'*  ^^s)  j^^ 
when  they  had  laid  many  stripes  npon 
them,  they  cast  them  into  prison, 
charging  the  jailor  to  keep  them  safely : 
(^)  who,  having  received  such  a  charge, 
thrust    them    into    the   inner   prison. 


have  been  a  hindrance  to  the  Apostle's  work,  distnrbing 
him  as  he  talked  to  the  other  women  at  the  proseiicha. 
Was  it  not  right  for  him  to  do  as  his  Master  had  done 
with  the  demoniacs  of  Gadara  (see  Notes  on  Matt.  viii. 
28 — 34),  and  to  restore  the  woman  to  her  tme  self,  bj 
teaching  her  to  distinguish  between  her  longing  for  de- 
liverance and  the  wild  passions  that  hindered  her  from 
attaining  it  ?  And  so  he  spoke,  and  the  evil  spirit "  came 
out  the  same  honr."  Here  the  history  ends,  as  far  as  the 
damsel  was  concerned  ;  but  we  can  hardly  think  that 
she  was  left  to  drift  back  into  ignorance  and  unbelief. 
Would  not  such  a  one  find  shelter  and  comfort  at  the 
hands  of  the  women  who ''  laboured  '*  with  the  Apostle  F 
(Phil.  iv.  2.)  May  we  not  think  of  her  gratitude  as 
showing  itself  in  the  gifts  that  were  sent  to  the  Apostle, 
npon  wnom  she  had  unwillingly  brought  so  much  suf- 
fering ?  (Phil.  iv.  15.) 

(19)  That  the  hope  of  their  gains  was  gone. 
— ^Better,  of  their  occupation.  The  word  for  "  gains  " 
is  the  same  as  that  tnmslated  "  gain  "  and  "  crut  *'  in 
chap.  xix.  24,  25.  There  is  something  like  a  prophetic 
significance  in  the  use,  at  this  stage,  of  the  word  which 
was  the  key  to  nearly  all  the  persecutions  to  which 
the  early  believers  were  exposed.  Men  could  tolerate 
varieties  of  worship  or  the  speculations  of  philosophers : 
thev  were  roused  to  madness  by  that  which  threatened 
their  business.  The  use  in  the  Greek  of  the  same  verb 
for  "was  gone,"  as  had  been  used  in  the  previons 
verse  for  ''come  out,"  gives  an  emphasis  which  the 
English  does  not  reproduce.  Their  ousiness  and  the 
spirit  of  divination  "  passed  away  '^  together. 

Paul  and  Silas.— Luke  and  Timotheus  escaped, 
probably,  as  less  conspicuous. 

Drew  them  into  the  marketplace.— The  market- 
place, or  Agora,  was,  in  all  Greek  cities,  the  centre  of 
social  life.  In  Fhilippi,  as  a  colonia,  reproducing  the 
arrangements  of  Botne,  it  would  answer  to  the  Forum, 
where  the  magistrates  habitually  sat.  What  had  taken 
place  would  naturally  cause  excitement  and  attract  a 
crowd. 

C»)  The  magistrates.  —  The  Greek  word  used 
(Stratefju  literally,  generals — ^the  name  survived  in  1750 
in  the  Italian  Stradigo,  used  of  the  prefect  of  Messina) 
is  used  with  St.  Luke's  usual  accuracv,  for  the  prsetors, 
or  duumviri,  who  formed  the  executive  of  the  Boman 
eolonia. 

These  men,  being  Jews.- We  must  remember 
that  the  decree  of  Claudius  (see  Note  on  chap,  xviii.  2), 
banishing  the  Jews  from  Rome  on  account  of  their  dis- 
tnrbing that  city,  would  be  known,  and  probably 
acted  on,  at  Philippi  (see  Notes  on  verses  12, 13),  and 
would  g^ve  a  special  force  to  the  accusation.  Here, 
also,  there  is  something  specially  characteristic  of  the 
oatore  of  many  of  the  early  persecutions.  Christians 
were  exposed,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  relentless  enmity 
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of  the  Jews,  and,  on  the  other,  they  were  identified  by 
heathen  rulers  and  mobs  with  the  Jews,  and  so  came  in, 
where  the  latter  were  the  objects  of  popular  antipathy, 
for  a  two-fold  measure  of  sulEerinff. 

(21)  And  teaoh  customs.— The  word  is  used  as 
including  ritual  as  well  as  social  habits,  and  seems  to 
have  been  specially  used  of  the  whole  system  of  Jewish 
life.    (See  Notes  on  chaps,  vi  14 ;  xv.  1 ;  xxi.  21.) 

Being  Bomans.— The  people  of  Philippi,  as  a 
eolonia,  had  a  right  to  claim  the  title  of  Roman 
citizens,  which  oomd  not  have  been  claimed  by  those 
who  were  merely  inhabitant's  of  a  Greek  city,  such  as 
Thessalonica  or  Corinth.    (See  Note  on  verse  12.) 

(22)  Commanded  to  beat  them.— The  Greek 
verb  gives  the  special  Boman  form  of  punishment,  that 
of  bemg  beaten  with  the  rods  of  the  lictors.  This, 
therefore,  takes  its  place  as  one  of  the  three  instances 
to  which  St.  Paul  refers  in  2  Cor.  xi.  25.  The  question 
naturally  occurs,  why  he  did  not,  on  these  occasions, 
claim,  as  he  did  afterwards  at  Jerusalem  (cliap.  xxii.  25), 
the  privileges  of  a  Boman  citizen.  Some  have  supposed 
that  the  violence  of  the  mob  rendered  it  impossible  for 
his  daim  to  be  heard.  Others  have  even  questioned  the 
truthfulness  of  his  claim.  A  more  natural  supposition 
is  that  he  would  not  assert  in  this  instance  a  right 
which  would  only  have  secured  exemption  for  himself, 
and  left  his  companion  to  suffer  the  ignominious  penalty 
of  the  law,  ana  that  by  putting  tne  strateqi  in  the 
wrong,  he  sought  to  secure  for  his  disciples  afterwards 
a  more  tolerant  treatment.  As  far  as  the  first  part  of  this 
hypothesis  is  concerned,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  accepted 
(see,  however.  Note  on  verse  37) ;  but  such  of  the 
Philippian  disciples  as  belonged  to  the  eolonia,  TiaBre 
already  protected  from  outrages  of  this  kind  as  Boman 
citizens.  Others,  however,  of  the  freed-men  class,  were 
still  liable  to  them. 

(23)  And  when  they  had  laid  many  stripes 
upon  them. — ^The  words  imply  a  punishment  of  more 
than  usual  severity,  such  as  would  leave  their  backs 
lacerated  and  bleeding.  So  in  1  Thess.  ii.  2,  St.  Paul 
speaks  of  having  b^n  "shamefully  entreated"  at 
Philippi. 

(24)  Thrust  them  into  the  inner  prison.— 
Those  who  have  seen  anything  of  the  prisons  of  tht? 
Boman  empire,  as,  e.g.,  the  Mamertine  dungeon  at 
Borne  itself,  can  picture  to  themselves  the  darkness  and 
foulness  of  the  den  into  which  Paul  and  his  friend  were 
now  thrust :  the  dark  cavern-like  cell,  below  the  ground, 
the  damp  and  reeldng  walls,  the  companionship  of  the 
vilest  outcasts.  And,  as  if  this  were  not  enough,  they 
were  fastened  in  the  "stocks."  St.  Luke  uses  the 
Greek  term  xyhn,  the  same  as  is  used  sometimes  for  the 
cross  (chaps,  v.  90 ;  xiii.  29).  The  technical  Latin  word 
was  nervu^.  Like  the  English  stocks,  it  was  a  wooden 
frame  with  five  holes,  into  which  head  and  feet  and 


Tht  Ea/rOiquake  at  FlUlippu 


TlSlEi    acts,    XVI.   Conversion  of  the  Keeper  of  t/ie  Prison. 


and    made    their    feet    £Eist    in    the 
stocks. 

(^)  And  at  midnight  Paul  and  Silas 
prayed,  and  sang  praises  unto  God :  and 
the  prisoners  heard  t£:^m.  W  And 
suddenly  there  was  a  great  earthquake, 
so  that  the  foundations  of  the  prison 
were  shaken:  and  immediately  ^  the 
doors  were  opened,  and  every  one's 
bands  were  loosed.  W  And  the  keeper 
of  the  prison  awaking  out  of  his  sleep, 
and  seeing  the  prison  doors  open,  he 


drew  out  his  sword,  and  would  have 
killed  himself,  supposing  that  the  pri- 
soners had  been  fled.  (^>  But  Paul 
cried  with  a  loud  voice,  saying.  Do  thy- 
self no  harm:  for  we  are  all  here. 
(2»)  Then  he  called  for  a  light,  and 
sprang  in,  and  came  trembling,  and  fell 
down  before  Paul  and  Silas,  (^^  and 
brought  them  out,  and  said.  Sirs,  what 
must  I  do  to  be  saved  ?  (^^^  And  they 
said.  Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  thou  shalt  be  saved,  and  thy  house. 


anns  were  thrast,  and  the  prisoner  left  in  an  attitude 
of  ''little-ease."  Here,  however,  it  would  seem,  the 
feet  only  were  fastened,  the  rest  of  the  body  beiufif  left 
lying  on  the  ground.  If  the  Received  version  of  Job 
ziii.  27,  xxziii.  11,  which  foUows  the  LXX.  and  the 
Yulgate,  be  correct,  the  punishment  was  common  at  a 
ve^  early  period  in  the  East.    (Gomp.  Jer.  xxix.  26.) 

w  And  at  midnight  Paul  and  Silas  prayed, 
and  sang  praises. — Better,  praying,  they  were  sing- 
ing  hymns,  the  Greek  expressinp^  one  act  rather  thiui 
two.  The  act  was,  we  maj  beheve,  habitual,  and  they 
would  not  intermit  it  even  m  the  duneeon,  and  fastened 
as  they  were,  so  that  they  could  not  kneel  The  hymn 
xnav  have  been  one  of  the  j^rayer-psalms  of  David,  or  pos- 
sibly one  of  those,  of  which  Pliny  speaks  in  his  letters, 
and  which  may  well  have  been  in  use  half  a  century 
earlier,  in  which  men  offered  adoration  to  Christ  as 
God  {Epist  X.  96).  The  words  of  TertuUian  to  the 
mar^rs  of  his  time  may  well  be  quoted :  NUtU  cms 
seniU  in  nervo  quum  animus  in  ccslo  est ;  Etsi  corpus 
detinetur,  omnia  spiritui patent — ^"The  leg  feels  not  the 
stocks  when  the  mind  is  m  heaven.  Though  the  body  is 
held  fast,  all  thinj^s  lie  ox>en  in  the  spirit "  (ad  Mart.  c.  2). 

And  the  prisoners  heard  tnem.— Better,  toere 
listening  eagerly,  the  kind  of  listening  which  men  give 
to  a  musical  performance.  Never  before,  we  may  be 
sure,  had  those  outcasts  and  criminals  heard  such  sounds 
in  such  a  place.  For  the  most  part  those  vaults  echoed 
only  with  wild  curses  and  foul  jests. 

m  And  suddenly  there  was  a  great  earth- 
quake.— Both  the  reeion  and  the  time  were,  it  will 
be  remembered,  conspicuous  for  convulsions  of  this 
kind.  Cities  in  Asia,  such  as  Sardis,  Apamea  and 
Laodicea,  and  in  Campania,  suffered  severely  under 
l^berius.  (See  Note  on  Matt.  xxiv.  7.)  St.  lioke 
apparently  reads  the  fact  not  as  in  itself  miraculous, 
but  as  leading  to  a  display  of  supernatural  calmness 
and  courage  on  the  part  of  the  Apostles,  and  so  to  the 
conversion  of  the  gaoler. 

Every  one's  oands  were  loosed  —This  seems, 
at  first,  beyond  the  range  of  the  usual  effects  of  an 
earthquake,  but  the  chains  of  the  prisoners  were  fastened, 
we  must  remember,  to  rings  or  staples  in  the  wall,  and 
the  effect  of  a  great  shock  would  be  to  loosen  the  stones 
and  so  make  it  easy  to  escape.  The  fact  that  the  **  foun- 
dations of  the  prison  were  shaken  "  agrees  with  what  hsm 
been  said  above  (Note  on  verse  24),  as  to  the  dungeon 
into  which  the  prisoners  had  been  thrust. 

(27)  He  drew  out  his  sword,  and  would  have 
killed  himself.— We  have  seen  in  chap.  xii.  19  what 
was  to  be  expected  by  a  gaoler  who,  under  any  circum- 
stances, aUowed  a  prisoner  to  escape.  (See  also  Note 
on  chap,  xxvii.  42.)    Here  the  man  sought  to  anticipate 


his  fate.  Suicide  was  a  natural  resource  under  such 
conditions  everywhere,  but  here  there  was  a  local  pre- 
disposing influence.  Philippi,  after  the  great  battle  in 
which  Brutus  and  Cassius  had  been  defeated  by 
Antonius,  had  been  conspicuous  for  the  number  ca 
those  who  had  thus  preferred  death  to  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  Republic  and  the  loss  of  freedom.  This 
act  had  been  looked  on  as  heroic  (Plutarch,  Brutus,  c. 
52),  and  was  naturally  enough  contagious. 

(28)  Do  thyself  no  harm.— Few  and  simple  as  the 
words  are,  they  are  eminently  characteristic  oi  the  love 
and  sympathy  which  burnt  in  St.  Paul's  heart.  For  him 
the  suicide  which  others  would  have  admired,  or,  at 
least,  have  thought  of  without  horror,  would  have  been 
the  most  terrible  of  all  forms  of  death.  He  could  not 
bear  the  thought  that  even  the  gaoler  who  had  thrust 
him  into  the  dungeon,  should  so  perish  in  his  despair. 

(29)  Then  he  called  for  a  Ught.— More  accurately, 
for  lights.  As  St.  Luke  does  not  use,  as  in  chap. 
XX.  8,  the  word  for  **  lamps,"  it  is  probable  that  the 
lights  were  torches,  and  that  the  gaoler,  with  one  in 
his  hand,  leapt  into  the  darkness  of  the  subterranean 
dungeon. 

(3^  SirSy  what  must  I  do  to  be  saved  P—The 
use  of  **  Sirs  '*  differs  from  that  of  chap.  viL  26  in 
having  a  Greek  word,  expressive  of  respect  (that  used 
in  John  zx.  15),  corresponding  to  it.  We  ask  what 
the  gaoler  meant  by  the  question.  Was  he  thinking 
of  tcniporal  safety  from  the  earthquake,  or  from  punish- 
ment ;  or  had  there  come  upon  him,  in  that  suicidal 
agony,  the  sense  of  an  inward  misery  and  shame, 
a  "  horror  of  great  darkness "  from  winch  he  sought 
deliverance?  The  latter  seems  every  way  most  probable. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  very  circumstances 
which  had  brought  St.  Paul  to  the  prison  had  pointed 
him  out  as  "  proclaiming  the  way  of  salvation  "  (yerse 
17).  The  witness  of  the  demoniac  girl  was  thus  not 
altogether  fruitless. 

(31)  And  they  said,  Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.— The  plural  pronoun  is  not  without  significance. 
St.  Paul  was  not  the  only  teacher.  Silvanus  also 
took  part  in  the  work  of  conversion.  The  words  have 
naturally  become,  as  it  were,  the  crucial  instance — stand- 
ing nearly  on  the  same  level  as  that  of  the  penitent, 
robber  on  the  cross — of  the  conditions  of  salvation.  To 
believe  in  Christ,  with  all  that  this  faitli  involved,  was 
to  obtain  salvation,  i.e.,  deliverance  from  sin,  and  not 
only  from  the  penalty  of  sin,  in  this  world  and  in  the 
world  to  come.  The  Greek  presents  a  contrast  which 
is  lost  in  the  English.  He  had  caUed  them  by  the 
usual  title  of  respect,  Kyrii  (■-  Sirs,  or  Lords);  they 
answer  that  there  is  one  ICyrios,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christy 
who  alone  can  save. 
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(^^  And  they  spake  unto  him  the  word 
of  the  Lord,  and  to  all  that  were  in  his 
house.  (^^  And  he  took  them  the  same 
hour  of  the  night,  and  washed  their 
stripes;  and  was  baptized,  he  and  all 
his,  straightway.  <^)  And  when  he  had 
brought  them  into  his  house,  he  set 
meat  before  them,  and  rejoiced,  be- 
lieving in  God  with  all  his  house. 
<85)  j^^  when  it  was  day,  the  magis- 
trates sent  the  Serjeants,  saying.  Let 


those  men  go.  ^^^  And  the  keeper  of 
the  prison  told  this  saying  to  Paul,  The 
magistrates  have  sent  to  let  you  go: 
now  therefore  depart,  and  go  in  peace. 
(37)  But  Paid  said  unto  them.  They  have 
beaten  us  openly  uncondemned,  being 
Bomans,  and  have  cast  v^  into  prison ; 
and  now  do  they  thrust  us  out  privily  ? 
nay  verily;  but  let  them  come  themselves 
and  fetch  us  out.  <38)  ^j^^^j  ^jjg  serjeants 
told  these  words  unto  the  magistrates : 


(32)  And  they  spake  unto  him  the  word  of 
the  Lord. — It  is  clear  that  belief  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  imless  it  were  to  be  a  mere  formula,  repeated  as 
a  charm,  required  an  explanation.  The  very  title  of 
Christ;  the  acts  and  words  that  showed  that  Jesus  was 
the  Christ ;  His  life,  and  death,  and  resurrection ;  the 
truths  of  f  orgiyeness  of  sins  and  communion  witli  Him, 
and  the  outward  siffns  which  He  had  appointed  as  wit- 
nesses of  those  truuis ;  all  this  must  have  been  included 
in  "  the  word  of  the  Lord,"  which  was  preached  to  that 
eong^gation  so  strangely  assembled,  between  the  hours 
of  midnight  and  of  dawn.  Even  the  Philippian  gaoler 
had  to  be  a  catechumen  before  he  was  baptised. 

(33)  He  .  .  •  washed  their  stripes;  and  was 
baptised  •  .  . — The  two-fold  washings,  that  which 
testified  of  the  repentance  of  the  gaoler  and  his  kindly 
reverence  for  his  prisoners,  and  that  which  thej 
administered  to  him  as  the  washing  of  regeneration, 
are  placed  in  suggestiye  juxtaposition.  He,  too, 
was  cleansed  from  wounds  which  were  worse  than 
those  inflicted  by  the  rods  of  the  Roman  lictors.  No 
certain  answer  can  be  giyen  to  the  question  whether 
the  baptism  was  by  immersion  or  affusion.  A  public 
prison  was  likely  enough  to  contain  a  bath  or  pool 
of  some  kind,  where  the  former  would  be  feasible. 
What  has  been  said  aboye  (see  Note  on  rerse  15) 
as  to  the  bearing  of  these  narratiyes  on  the  ques- 
tion of  infant  &ptism  applies  here  also,  with  the 
additional  fftct  that  those  who  are  said  to  haye  been 
baptised  are  obyiously  identical  with  those  whom  St. 
Paul  addressed  (the  word  "  all  "  is  used  in  each  case), 
and  must,  therefore,  have  been  of  an  age  to  receive 
instruction  toother  with  the  gaoler  himseu. 

(34)  He  set  meat  before  them,  and  rejoiced. 
— ^Literally,  set  a  table  before  them.  The  two  sufferers 
ma^  well  have  needed  food.  If  the  tumult  had  began, 
as  18  probable,  as  they  were  going  to  the  proseucha  for 
mommg  prayer,  at  the  third  hour  of  the  day  (9  A.M.), 
they  had  probably  been  fasting  for  nearly  twenty, 
four  hours.  They  were  not  likely  to  have  made  a 
meal  when  they  were  throst  into  the  dungeon.  The 
"joy"  of  the  meal  reminds  us  of  that  noted  as  a 
•chi^  feature  of  the  social  life  of  the  disciples  at 
Jerusalem  in  chap.  ii.  46.  The  new  hope,  succeeding 
to  the  blank  despair,  broug^ht  with  it  what  we  may 
well  describe  as  a  new  "joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost 
(Born.  xiv.  17).  The  absence  of  the  sjpecifio  term  of 
*' breaking  bread"  excludes  the  idea  of  its  having  been, 
in  the  IiSer  sense  of  the  term,  an  eucharistic  feast; 
and  St.  Paul  would  probably  have  hesitated  to  admit 
the  new  convert  to  the  Supper  of  the  Lord  without 
further  instruction,  such  as  we  find  in  1  Cor.  x.  15 — 17, 
xi.  20 — 34;  but  the  meal  at  which  the  teachers  and 
the  disciples,  so  strangely  brought  together,  now  sat 
down  may,  at  any  rate,  be  thought  of  as  an  agaph 


or  "feast  of  charity."      (See  Note  on  Jude,  verse 

(35)  The  magistrates  sent  the  serjeants.— 
Literally,  the  rod-bearers,  or  lictors.  They  would  pro- 
bably be  the  very  officers  who  had  infiictea  the  stripes. 
We  are  not  told  what  led  to  this  sudden  change  of " 
action.  Possibly,  as  has  been  suggested,  the  earthquake 
had  alarmed  the  strategi ;  more  probably  they  felt  that 
they  had  acted  hastily  in  ordermg  the  accused  te  be 
punished  with  no  regular  trial,  and  witliout  even  any 
mquiry  as  to  their  antecedents.  They  had  an  uneasy 
sense  of  having  done  wrong,  and  they  wanted  to  wash 
their  hands  of  the  business  as  quietly  as  possible. 

(36)  Qo  in  peace.— The  few  hours  which  the  gaoler 
had  spent  wit£  his  new  teacher  had  probably  taught 
him  to  use  the  phrase  in  the  fulness  of  ite  meaning  (see 
Notes  on  Luke  vii.  50;  viii.  48),  and  not  as  a  mere 
conventional  formula.  He  naturally  looks  on  the  offer 
— securing,  as  it  did,  safety  for  his  new  friend — as  one 
that  should  be  accepted. 

(37)  They  have  beaten  ns  openly  unoon- 
demnedy  being  Romans.— By  the  Lex  Porcia  (b.c. 
247),  Roman  citizens  were  exempted  from  degrading 

gunishment,  such  as  that  of  scourging.  It  was  the 
eaviest  of  all  the  charges  brought  by  Cicero  against 
Yerres,  the  Governor  of  Sicily,  that  he  had  broken 
this  law :  "  Facinus  est  vinciri  civem  Romanum,  scehis 
verberari"  (Cic.  in  Verr.  v.  67).  The  words  civis 
Bomanus  sum  acted  almost  like  a  charm  in  stepping 
the  violence  of  pro^inciid  magistrates.  St.  Paul  was 
a  citizen  by  birth  (see  Note  on  Acts  xxii  28),  his  father 
having  probably  been  wealthy  enough  to  buy  the  jus 
civitatis,  which  brought  with  it  commercial  as  well  as 
personal  privileges.  It  did  not  necessarily  involve 
residence  at  Rome,  but  makes  it  probable  that  there 
were  some  pointe  of  contact  with  the  imperial  city. 

There  is  something  like  a  tone  of  irony  in  the  *'  being 
Romans,"  echoing,  as  it  did,  the  very  words  of  his 
accusers  (verse  21).  He,  too,  could  staiid  on  his  righte 
as  a  citizen.  The  judges  had  not  called  on  the 
prisone»  for  their  defence,  had  not  even  questioned 
them,  ^ven  if  they  had  not  been  citizens  the  trial 
was  a  flagrant  breach  of  justice,  and  St.  Paul  wished 
to  make  the  strategi  feel  that  it  was  so.  Here  wo  note 
that  he  seems  to  couple  Silas  with  himself.  It  is 
possible,  as  the  Latin  form  of  his  name,  Silvanus 
(2  Cor.  i.  19;  1  Thess.  i.  1)  suggeste,  that  he  also 
was  a  citizen  of  Rome,  but  St.  Paul's  mode  of  speech 
was  natural  enough,  even  on  the  assumption  that  he 
only  could  claim  the  privilege.  We  comd  hardly  ex- 
pect him  to  say  with  minute  accuracy :  "  They  liave 
beaten  us  uncondemned,  and  I,  for  my  part,  am  a 
Roman  citizen." 

(38)  They  feared,  when  they  heard  that  they 
were  Romans. — It  is  clear  that  the  strategi  did  not 
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and  they  feared,  when  they  heard  that 
they  were  Bomans.  <^^  And  they  came 
and  besought  them,  and  brought  them 
out,  and  desired  them  to  depart  out  of  the 
city.  ^^^  And  they  went  out  of  the  prison, 
and  entered  into  tJie  house  of  Lydia:* 
and  when  they  had  seen  the  brethren, 
they  comforted  them,  and  departed. 

CHAPTEEXVn.— (1)  Now  when  they 
had  passed   through    Amphipolis    and 
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ApoUonia,  they  came  to  Thessalonica, 
where  was  a  synagogue  of  the  Jews : 
(^)  and  Paul,  as  his  manner  was,  went 
in  unto  them,  and  three  sabbath  days 
reasoned  with  them  out  of  the  scrip- 
tures, (*^  opening  and  alleging,  that 
Christ  must  needs  have  suffered,  and 
risen  again  from  the  dead;  and  that 
this  Jesus,  whom  I  preach  unto  you, 
is  Christ.  <*)  And  some  of  them  be- 
lieved,  and   consorted  with   Paul  and 


consider  their  ignorance  of  St.  Panics  dtizenship  a  suffi- 
cient defence.  They  had  acted  illegally,  and  the  conse- 
quence of  that  illegality  went  farther  than  the^  counted 
on ;  but  they  could  not,  therefore,  shake  off  their  respon- 
sibility. They  were  liahle  to  a  prosecution,  such  as  that 
which  Cicero,  for  like  offences,  instituted  against  Yerres. 
The  tables  were  turned ;  the  accused  had  become  a 
possible  accuser,  and  they,  instead  of  hushing  the 
matter  up,  were  compelled  to  make  something  like 
a  formal  apologj.  We  may  well  believe  that  St.  l^aul's 
motive  in  msisting  on  this,  was  less  the  satisfaction  of 
his  own  honour,  than  a  desire  to  impress  upon  the 
gtrategi  that  they  were  not  to  over-rioe  or  strain  the 
law  to  gratify  the  passions  of  a  mob. 

(40)  They  oomforted  them,  and  departed.^ 
Lvdia's  house  appears  to  have  been  the  meeting-place 
01  the  brethren,  as  well  as  the  lodging  of  the  Apostle 
and  his  party.  As  the  third  personis  now  resumed, 
we  may  infer  that  St.  Luke  remained  at  Philippi, 
Timothy  accompanying  the  other  two.  It  would  seem 
from  chap.  xx.  2  that  tiie  Eyangelist  made  Philippi  the 
centre  of  his  evangelisiug  work  for  many  years.  Under 
the  care  of  the  beloyed  physician,  the  good  work  went  on, 
and  we  may  probably  trace  to  his  influence,  and  to  Lydia's 
kindness,  the  ^nerous  help  which  was  sent  to  St.  Paul 
once  and  agam  when  he  was  at  Thessalonica  (Phil. 
iv.  15,  16),  and,  probably,  at  Corinth  also  (2  Cor. 
xi.  9).  Long  years  afterwards  he  cherished  a  grateful 
memory  of  the  men  and  women  who  had  labourod  with 
him  at  Philippi.  Among  these  we  may  think  of  the 
Clement,  of  wnom  he  thus  speaks,  possibly  identical 
ydth  the  Flavins  Clemens,  wno  occupies  a  prominent 
(position  amon^  the  apostolic  fathers,  and  was  tradi- 
tionally the  third  Bishop  of  Rome.  (See,  however. 
Note  on  PhU.  iv.  3.) 

xvn. 

(1)  Now  when  they  had  passed  through  Am- 
phipolis and  ApoUonia.— The  two  cities  were  both 
on  the  great  Roman  roads  known  as  the  Via  EgnaUa. 
Amphipolis,  formerly  known  as  Ennea  Hodoi,  or  the 
Nine  Ways,  was  famous  in  the  Peloponnesian  War  as 
the  scene  of  the  death  of  Brasidas,  and  had  been  made, 
under  the  Bomans,  the  capital  of  Macedonia  prima. 
It  was  thirty-three  Roman  miles  from  Philippi  and 
thirty  from  ApoUonia,  the  latter  being  thirty-seven 
from  Thessalonica.  The  site  of  Apollonm  is  tmcertain, 
but  the  name  is,  perhaps,  traceable  in  the  modem 
villiufe  of  Folina,  between  the  Strymonic  and  Thermaic 
Gulfs.  A  more  famous  city  of  the  same  name,  also 
on  the  Via  Egnatia,  was  situated  near  Dyrrhacium.  It 
seems  clear  that  the  names  indicated  the  stages  at 
which  the  trayellers  rested,  and  that  thirty  miles  a  day 
(a  somewhat  toilsome  journey  for  those  who  had  so 
recently  been  scourged)  was,   as  with  most  men  of 
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ordinary  strength,  their  average  rate  of  travelling.  It 
would  seem  that  there  was  no  Jewish  population  to 
present  an  opening  for  the  gospel  at  either  of  these 
cities,  and  that  St.  Paul,  therSore,  passed  on  to  Thes- 
salonica. 

Thessalonica^  where  was  a  synagogue  of  the 
Jews. — ^The  city,  which  had  previously  borne  the 
names  of  Emathia,  Halia,  ana  Therma,  had  been 
enlarged  by  Philip  of  Macedon,  and  named  after  his 
daughter.  It  was  situated  on  the  Thermaic  Gulf,  and 
had  grown  into  a  commercial  port  of  considerable 
importance.  As  such,  it  had  attracted  Jews  in 
large  numbers.  The  MSS.  differ  as  to  the  presence 
or  absence  of  the  Greek  article  before  "^nagogue," 
but,  on  the  whole,  it  is  probable  that  we  should  read, 
**  the  synagogue,"  that  which  seryed  for  the  Jews  of 
the  neighbouring  cities,  who  were  not  numerous  enough 
to  haye  one  of  their  own.  The  old  name  sunriyes  in  the 
modem  Saloniki,  and  there  is  still  a  large  Jewish 
population  there. 

w  Pauly  as  his  mamier  was . .  .—What  we  read  of 
as  occurring  in  the  Pisidian  Antioch  (chap.  xiii.  14, 15), 
was,  we  may  believe,  now  reproduced.  That  he  was 
allowed  to  preach  for  three  Sabbaths  in  succession,  shows 
the  respect  commanded  by  his  character  as  a  Rabbi,  and, 
it  may  be,  by  his  earnest  eloquence.  Though  he  came 
with  the  marks  of  the  scourge  upon  him,  he  was  as 
fearless  as  ever,  speakuig  the  gospel  of  God  '*  with 
much  contention,"  "  not  in  word  only,  but  also  in  power, 
and  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  in  much  assurance" 
(1  Thess.  i.  5).  And  with  this  boldness  there  was  also 
a  winning  gentleness,  "  eyen  as  a  nurse  cherisheth 
her  chUdiren  "  (1  Thess.  ii.  7).  And  not  a  few  Gentiles 
"  turned  from  idols  to  serve  the  living  and  true  God  " 
(1  Thess.  i.  9). 

(3)  Opening  and  alleging.— The  latter  word  is 
used  in  the  sense  of  bringing  forward  proofs,  and  the 
two  words  imply  an  argument  from  the  prophecies  of 
the  Messiah,  l&e  in  Idnd  to  that  at  the  Pisioian  Antioch. 
In  the  interyals  between  the  Sabbaths,  the  Apostle 
worked,  as  usual,  for  his  livelihood,  probably,  of  course* 
as  a  tent-maker  (2  Thess.  iii.  8). 

That  Christ  must  needs  have  soffbred.— Better, 
thai  the  Christ,  as  pointing  to  the  expected  Messiah, 
the  Anointed  of  the  ttord,  whom  all  Jews  were  expect- 
ing, but  whom  they  were  unwilling  to  recognise  in  the 
crucified  Jesus.  The  argument  was,  therefore,  to  show 
that  prophecy  pointed  to  a  suffering  as  well  as  a  glori- 
fied Messiah,  and  that  both  conditions  were  fulfilled  in 
Jesus. 

(^)  And  some  of  them  .  .  . — Obyiously  but  a 
few  in  comparison  with  the  "  great  multitude  of  the 
Greek  proselytes  of  the  gate.  The  Thessalonian 
Church  was  predominantly  G^tile,  some,  apparently, 
won  from  idolatry  without  passing  through  Judaism 
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Silas ;  and  of  the  devout  Greeks  a  great 
multitnde,  and  of  the  chief  women  not 
a  few. 

W  Bnt  the  Jews  which  beKeved  not, 
moved  with  envy,  took  unto  them  cer- 
tain lewd  fellows  of  the  baser  sort,  and 
gathered  a  company,  and  set  all  the  city 
on  an  uproar,  and  assaulted  the  house 
of  Jason,  and  sought  to  bring  them  out 
to  the  people.  (®^  And  when  they  found 
them  not,  they  drew  Jason  and  certain 
brethren  unto  the  rulers  of  the  city, 
crying.   These    that    have    turned  the 


world  upside  down  are  come  hither  also ; 
(7)  whom  Jason  hath  received :  and 
these  all  do  contrary  to  the  decrees  of 
Caesar,  saying  that  there  is  another 
king,  one  Jesus.  ^^^  And  they  troubled 
the  people  and  the  rulers  of  the  city, 
when  they  heard  these  things.  <^)  And 
when  they  had  taken  security  of  Jason, 
and  of  the  other,  they  let  them  go. 

(^®)  And  the  brethren  immediately 
sent  away  Paul  and  Silas  by  night  imto 
Berea :  who  coming  thither  went  into 
the  synagogue  of  the  Jews.     ^^^^  These 


( 1  Thess.  i.  9).  Some  good  MSS.,  indeed,  express  this, 
by  reading,  devoid  persons  and  Qreeks. 

Of  the  ohief  women  not  a  few.— These,  like  the 
women  in  the  Pisidian  Antioch  (chap.  ziii.  50),  had 
probably  oome  previoasly  under  Jewish  mfluence.  Here, 
however,  they  were  attracted  by  the  higher  teaching  of 
the  Apostles. 

(5)  The  Jews  which  believed  not.— The  latter 
words  are  wanting  in  many  MSS.,  as  *' filled  with 
envy  "  are  in  others. 

Certain  lewd  fellows  of  the  baser  sort.— The 
word  *'  lewd  "  is  used  in  its  older  .sense,  as  meaning 
vile,  worthless.  At  a  still  earlier  stage  of  its  history, 
as  in  Chaucer  and  the  Vision  of  Piers  Plowman, 

[*'  How  thou  lemest  the  people. 
The  lered  and  the  lowed,*!  - 1. 2100. 

it  meant  simply  the  layman,  or  untaught  person,  as 
distinct  from  the  schoLu*.  The  "  baser  sort "  answers 
to  a  Greek  word  describinfi;  the  loungers  in  the  agora, 
or  market-place,  ever  reaay  for  the  excitement  of  a 
tumult — ^the  sub-rostrani  or  turha  forensis  of  Latin 
writers.  Men  of  such  a  class,  retaining  its  old  habits, 
are  found  even  among  the  Christian  converts  in  2  Thess. 
iii.  11,  "  working  not  at  all,  but  busybodies." 

ABsaulted  the  house  of  Jason.— The  ground  of 
the  attack  was  that  he  had  received  the  preachers  as  his 
^ests.  The  name  was  locally  conspicuous  as  having 
belonged  to  the  old  hero  of  the  Argonautic  expedition, 
and  to  the  tvrant  of  Pherse.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  Si  Paul  would,  in  the  first  instance,  take  up  his 
abode  with  a  Jew,  and  that  Jason,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
apostate  high  priest  of  2  Mace.  iv.  7,  was  the  Greek 
equivalent  K»r  Joshua  or  Jesus. 

To  bring  them  out  to  the  people.— Thessalonica 
was  a  free  Greek  city,  and  the  Jews  accordingly  in  the 
first  instance  intended  to  bring  the  matter  before  the 
popular  ecclesia  or  assembly. 

(«)  Unto  the  rulers  of  the  city.— The  Greek 
term  here,  polUarchcBj  is  a  very  peculiar  one,  and 
occurs  nowhere  else  in  the  New  Testament,  nor,  indeed, 
in  any  classical  writer.  Aristotle,  whose  Politics  well- 
nigh  exhausts  the  list  of  all  known  ofBcial  titles  in 
Greek  cities,  does  not  mention  it,  although  he  gives  an 
analogous  title  (Politophylakes)  as  found  at  Larissa 
and  elsewhere  (Pol.  v.  6).  An  inscription  on  an  arch 
that  still  spans  (or  did  so  till  quite  latelv)  one  of 
the  streets  of  the  modem  city  aaloniki,  shows  it  to 
have  been  a  special  official  title  of  that  dty,  and  St. 
Luke's  use  of  it  may,  therefore,  be  noted  as  an  instance 
of  his  accuracy  in  such  matters.  The  inscription  is 
probably  of  the  date  of  Vespasian,  but  it  contains  some 
names  that  are  identical  with  those  of  the  converts  in 
the  apostolic  history,  Sosipater  ("  Sopater,''  chap.  zx.  4), 


Gaius  (chap.  xix.  29),  and  Secundus  (chap.  xx.  4).  It 
would  seem  from  the  inscription  that,  as  with  the 
Archons  of  Athens,  there  were  seven  magistrates  who 
bore  the  title. 

(7)  These  all  do  contrary  to  the  deorees  of 
Cedsar. — Thessalonica,  though  a  free  city,  was  yet 
under  the  imperial  government,  and  the  Jews  there- 
fore appeal  to  the  emperor's  decree,  probably  to  the 
edict  of  Claudius  (chap,  xviii  2),  as  at  least  showing 
the  drift  of  the  emperor's  j^olicy,  even  though  it  was 
not  strictly  binding  except  m  Rome  and  the  coloni€B, 
This,  however,  might  prove  an  insufficient  weapon  of 
attack,  and  therefore  tney  add  another  charge,  to  which 
no  magistrate  throughout  the  empire  could  be  in- 
different. (See  Notes  on  Luke  xxiii.  2 ;  John  xix.  12<) 
The  preachers  were  not  only  bringing  in  a  relligio 
iUicita,  but  were  guilty  of  treason  against  the  majes^ 
of  the  empire ;  thev  said  there  was  ''  another  King."  It 
is  clear  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  that  the 
Kingdom  of  Christ,  and  specially  His  second  coming 
as  King,  had  been  very  prominent  in  the  Apostle's 
teaching  (1  Thess.  iv.  14;  v.  2,  23;  2  Thess.  i.  7,  8; 
ii.  1 — 12),  and  this  may  have  furnished  materials  for 
the  accusation. 

(9)  And  when  they  had  taken  security  of 
Jason. — The  Greek  noun,  probably  used  as  an  equi- 
valent for  the  Latin  saiis  aceipere,  in  common  use 
in  le^al  language,  is  a  technical  one  (literally,  the 
sufficient  sum)  for  the  bail  which  Jason  was  required 
to  give  for  the  good  conduct  of  his  guests,  and  for 
their  readiness  to  meet  any  charge  that  might  be 
brought  against  them.  It  is  clear  from  1  Thess.  i.  6, 
ii.  14,  that  St.  Paul  and  Silas  were  not  the  only  suf- 
ferers. The  Gentile  converts  were  exposed  alike  to  the 
violenjce  of  their  own  countrymen  and  to  the  malice  of 
the  Jews.  How  anxious  he  was  to  visit  and  comfort 
them  is  seen  from  the  fact  that  he  made  two  attempts 
to  return,  before  or  during  his  stay  at  Corinth  (1  Thess. 
ii.  18). 

(10)  Sent  away  Paul  and  Silas  by  night  unto 
Berea.— Timotheus  apparently  remained  behind,  partly 
to  help  the  Thessalonian  converts  under  their  present 
trials,  partly  to  be  able  to  bring  word  to  St.  Paul  as 
to  their  condition.  At  Beroea  Paul  and  Silas  were 
alone.  The  city  lay  to  the  south  of  Thessalonica,  not 
far  from  Pella,  on  the  banks  of  the  Astreeus,  and  still 
retains  its  name  in  the  modem  Kara  Ferla,  or  Verria, 
It  has  now  a  population  of  20,000.  i^ere  also  there 
was  a  Jewish  population,  but  the  city  was  a  far  less 
important  place  commercially  than  Thessalonica. 

(11)  These  were  more  noble  than  those  in 
Thessalonica.— The  word  for  "noble"  (literally, 
weU-bom,  as  in  1  Cor.  i  26)  had,  like  most  woros 
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Tike  I^oblenesa  of  His  Beroeans, 


THE  ACTS,  XVII. 


Paul  alone  at  Athens, 


were  more  noble  than  those  in  Thes- 
saJonica,  in  that  they  received  the  word 
with  all  readiness  of  mind,  and  searched 
the  scriptures  daily,  whether  those 
things  were  so.  <^^  Therefore  many  of 
them  belieyed;  also  of  honourable 
women  which  were  Greeks,  and  of  men, 
not  a  few.  <^>  But  when  the  Jews  of 
Thessalonica  had  knowledge  that  the 
word  of  God  was  preached  of  Paul  at 
Berea,they  came  thither  also,  and  stirred 
up  the  people.  ^^*^  And  then  imme- 
diately the  brethren  sent  away  Paul  to 
go  as  it  were  to  the  sea :  but  Silas  and 


lOr»fHa<^idaU. 


Timotheus  abode  there  stilL  <^>  And 
they  that  conducted  Paul  brought  him 
unto  Athens :  and  receiving  a  com* 
mandment  unto  Silas  and  Timotheus 
for  to  come  to  him  with  all  speed,  they 
departed. 

(16)  Now  while  Paul  waited  for  them 
at  Athens,  his  spirit  was  stirred  in  him, 
when  he  saw  the  city  wholly  given  to 
idolatry.^  ^^7)  Therefore  disputed  he  in 
the  synagogue  with  the  Jews,  and  with 
the  devout  persons,  and  in  the  market 
daily  with  them  that  met  vdth  him. 
(18)  Then  certain    philosophers    of   the 


of  like  origin  (such,  e,g,,  as  the  Latin  ingenutis),  a  wide 
latitude  of  meaning.  Here  it  stands  for  the  generous, 
loyal  temper  which  was  ideally  supposed  to  charac- 
terise those  of  noble  origin.  This  was  the  qualitj  which 
the  Apostle  and  the  historian  admired  in  tne  Beroaans. 
Thej  were  not  the  slaves  of  prejudice.  They  were  ready 
to  believe  in  the  gospel  wnich  St.  Paul  preached  as 
meeting  their  spiritual  wants ;  and  so  they  came  to  the 
study  of  the  proofs,  which  the  preacher  "  opened  and 
alleged/'  with  a  temper  predisposed  to  faith.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  did  not  accept  their  own  ¥rishes,  or  the 
Apostle's  assertions,  as  in  themselves  sufficient  grounds 
of  faith.  With  a  quick  and  clear  intelligence  they 
searched  the  Scriptures  daily  to  see  whether  they  really 
did  speak  of  a  Christ  who  should  suffer  and  rise  again. 
The  BercBan  converts  have  naturally  been  regarded, 
especially  among  those  who  urge  the  duty,  or  claim  the 
right,  of  private  judgment,  as  a  representative  instance 
of  the  right  relations  of  Reason  and  Faith,  occupying 
a  middle  position  between  credulity  and  scepticism,  to 
be  reproduced,  mutatie  mutandis,  according  to  the 
different  aspects  which  each  presents  in  successive 
ages. 

(12)  Therefore  many  of  them  believed.— The 
narrator  dwells  with  satisfaction  on  the  fact  that  at 
Beroea  iheYe  were  many  Jewish  as  well  as  Gentile 
converts.  Among  the  latter  there  were,  as  at  Thessa- 
lonica, women  of  the  upper  class. 

(13)  They  oame  thither  also,  and  stirred  up 
the  people.— To  the  unbelieving  Jews  of  Thessalonica 
the  conversions  at  Bercsa  were  simply  a  cause  of  offence. 
It  is  apparently  with  reference  to  this  that  St.  Paul 
says  of  tnem  that  "  thej  please  not  Qod  and  are  con- 
trary to  all  men,  f  orbiddmg  us  to  speak  to  the  Gentiles  " 
(1  Theea,  ii.  15). 

(U)  rpo  go  as  it  were  to  the  sea.- The  English 
version  conveys  the  impression  that  the  movement  was 
a  feint  in  order  to  htme  the  pursuers.  Many  of  the 
better  MSS.,  however,  give  "  as  far  as  the  sea,"  and  this 
is  probably  the  meaning  even  of  the  reading  followed 
by  the  Authorised  version.  The  absence  of  any  men- 
tion of  places  between  Bercea  and  Athens,  (as,  e.g., 
Amphipolis  and  Apollonia  are  mentioned  in  verse  1), 
is  presumptive  evidence  that  St.  Paul  actuallv  travelled 
by  sea,  and  rounding  the  promontory  oi  Sunium, 
entered  Athens  by  tne  Piraeus.  He  had  been  ac- 
companied so  far  by  some  of  those  who  had  escorted 
him  from  Beroea,  but  when  they  too  won't  biM^ 
he  was,  we  must  remember,  for  {he  first  time  since 
the  commencement  of  his  missionary  labours,  abso- 
lutely alone.      His  yearning  for  companionship  and 


counsel  is  shown  in  the  ui^^ent  message  sent  to  Silas 
and  Timotheus  to  come  "with  all  speed"  (literally,  as 
cruichly  as  possible).  As  far  as  we  can  gather  from 
I  Thess.  iii.  1 — 3,  Timotheus  came  by  himseu  to  Athens, 
probably  after  the  scene  at  the  Areopagus,  and  was 
sent  back  at  once  with  words  of  counsel  and  comfort  to 
those  whom  he  reported  as  suffering  much  tribulation. 

(16)  His  spirit  was  stirred  in  him. — ^The 
verb  is  the  root  of  the  noun  from  which  we  get  our 
''paroxysm,"  and  which  is  translated  by  ''sharp  oon> 
tention "  in  chap.  xv.  39.  Athens,  glorying  now,  as  it 
had  done  in  the  days  of  Sophocles  {WUp.  Col,  1008), 
in  its  devotion  to  the  gods,  presented  to  him,  even  after 
seeing  Tarsus  and  Annoch,  a  new  aspect,  llie  city  was 
"  fun  of  idols ; "  Hermes-busts  at  every  comer,  statues 
and  altars  in  the  atrium  or  court-yard  of  every  house,, 
temples  and  porticos  and  colonnades,  all  presenting  what 
was  to  him  tne  same  repulsive  spectacle.  He  looked  on 
the  Theseus  and  the  Bissus,  and  the  friezes  of  tho 
Centaurs  and  Lapiths  on  the  Parthenon,  as  we  look  on 
them  in  our  museums,  but  any  sense  of  art-beauty  which 
he  may  have  had  (and  it  was  probably,  in  any  case,  but 
weak)  was  over-powered  by  his  horror  that  men  should 
bow  down  and  worship  what  their  own  hands  had  made. 
The  beauty  of  form  which  we  admire  in  the  Apollo  or 
the  Aphrodite,  the  Mercury  or  the  Faun,  would  be  to 
him,  in  its  unveiled  nakedness,  a  thing  to  shudder  at» 
He  knew  too  well  to  what  that  love  of  sensuous 
beauty  had  led  in  Greek  and  Roman  life  (Bom.  L 
24—27),  when  it  had  thrown  aside  what,  to  a  Jew^ 
were  not  only  the  natural  instincts  of  purity,  but  the 
sanctions  of  a  divine  command  (Gen.  ix.  22). 

(17)  And  in  the  market  daily.— To  teach  in  the 
synagogue,  and  to  gather  the  devout  persons,  t.e.,  the 
prosel^s  to  whom  the  Law  had  been  a  schoolmaster, 
leading  them  to  Christ,  was  after  the  usual  pattern  of 
St.  Paul's  work.  The  third  mode  of  action,  diBpuiang' 
in  the  market-place,  the  a^ora,  which  in  every  Greek 
city  was  the  centre  of  its  life,  was  a  new  experiment. 
He  saw,  we  may  believe,  others  so  disputing ;  teachers, 
of  this  or  that  school  of  philosoplry,  witn  listeners  round 
them,  debatii)^  ghbly  of  the  "  highest  good,"  and  the 
"  chief  end  "  of  life,  and  man*s  relation  to  the  One  and 
the  All.  Why  should  not  he  take  part  in  the  discussion, 
and  lead  those  who  were  apparently  in  earnest  in  their 
inauiries  to  the  truth  which  they  were  vainly  seeking  P 

m  Certain  philosophers  of  the  Epicureans, 
and  of  the  Stoicks.— The  two  schools  were  at  this- 
time  the  great  representatives  of  Greek  thought.  The 
former  took  its  name  from  its  founder,  £picurus» 
who  lived  a  long  and  tranquil  life  at  Athens,  fronk 
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2'he  Epicureana  and  Stoics. 


THE    ACTS,    XVn.     Wh^U  the  Athenians  said  of  St.  Paid. 


Epicureans,  and    of  the    Stoicks,  en- 
countered him.    And  some  said.  What 


1  Or,  bam  feUew, 


will  this  babbler  ^  saj  ?  other  some,  He 
seemeth  to  be  a  setter  forth  of  strange 


B.G.  342  to  270.  As  holding  their  meetings  in  a 
gurden,  which  he  had  left  by  his  will  in  trast  as  a 
place  of  study  for  his  disciples,  they  were  sometimes 
known  as  the  School  of  the  Garden^  and  as  such 
were  distingoished  from  those  of  the  Porch  (Diog. 
Laert.  Epic.  c.  10).  His  speculations  embraced  at  once 
a  physical  and  an  ethical  solution  of  the  problems  of 
the  universe.  Rejecting,  as  all  thinking  men  did,  the 
popular  Polytheism,  which  yet  they  did  not  dare  openly 
to  renounce,  he  taught  that  the  fifods,  in  their  eternal 
tranquillity,  were  too  far  oft  nom  man  to  trouble 
themselyes  about  his  sorrows  or  his  sins.  They 
needed  no  sacrifices  and  answered  no  prayers.  The 
superstition  which  enslayed  the  minds  of  most  men 
was  the  great  evil  of  the  world,  the  source  of  its 
crimes  and  miseries.  The  last  enemy  to  be  de- 
stroyed was  with  him,  as  in  our  own  time  with 
Strauss,  the  belief  in  an  immortality  of  retribution. 
A  man*s  first  step  towards  happiness  and  wisdom 
was  to  emancipate  himself  from  its  thraldom;  the 
next  was  to  recognise  that  happiness  consisted  in 
the  greatest  aggregate  of  pleasurable  emotions.  Ex- 
perience taught  i&A,  what  are  called  pleasures  are 
often  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  pains  that 
follow,  and  sensual  excesses  were  therefore  to  be 
avoided.  Epicums's  oym  life  seems  to  have  been 
distinguished  by  generosity,  self-control,  and  geneoal 
kindliness,  and  even  by  piety  and  patriotism  (Dipg. 
Laert.  Epic.  e.  5).  But  as  no  law  was  reconiised 
as  written  in  the  heart,  and  human  laws  were  hx>ked 
on  as  mere  oonventional  arrangements,  each  man 
was  left  to  form  his  own  estimate  of  what  would 
give  him  most  pleasure,  and  most  men  decided 
for  a  life  of  ease  and  self-indulgence;  sometimes 
balanced  by  prudential  calculations,  somethnes  sinking 
into  mere  voluptuousness.  The  poetry  of  Horace 
presents,  ^rhaps,  the  most  attractive  phase  of  popular 
Epicureanism ;  the  sense  which  has  come  to  be  attached 
to  the  modem  word  '*  Epicure,"  as  applied  to  one  whose 
life  is  devoted  to  the  indulgence  of  the  sense  of  taste, 
shows  to  what  a  depth  of  degradation  it  might 
sink. 

Ill  the  world  of  physics,  Epicurus  has  been  claimed  as 
anticipating  some  of  the  results  of  modem  science.  The 
ideas  of  creation  and  control  were  alike  excluded.  Matter 
had  existed  from  eternity,  and  the  infinite  atoms  of  which 
it  was  composed  had,  under  the  action  of  attractive  and 
repelling  forces  as  yet  unknown,  entered  into  manifold 
combinations,  out  of  which  had  issued,  as  the  last  stage 
of  the  evolution,  the  world  of  nature  as  it  now  lies  before 
us.  The  poem  of  Lucretius,  De  Berwn  Naturd,  may 
be  regarded  as  the  grandest  utterance  of  this  negative 
and  practically  atheistic  system,  but  its  real  nobleness 
lies  chiefly  in  its  indignant  protest  against  the  super- 
stition which  had  cast  its  veil  of  thick  darkness  over 
all  the  nations. 

It  may  be  well  to  give  one  or  two  characteristio 
examples  ci  each  of  these  phases.  On  the  one  side  we 
have  the  ever-recurring  advice  of  the  popidar  poet  of 
society  to  remember  tluit  life  is  short,  ana  to  make  the 
most  of  it : — 

"Qnid  sit  fatorom  eras,  fa^  queorere :  et, 
Qaem  Fon  dierum  cunque  dabit,  lucre 
Appone.** 

I "  Strive  not  the  morrow's  chance  to  know, 
Bat  connt  whatever  the  Fates  bestow 


Ab  given  thee  for  thy  epEiin.1— Hor.  Od.  1. 9L 


**  Sapias,  vina  liqnes,  et  spatio  brevl 
Spem  longam  reseces.    Diun  loqaimur,  fugerit  invida 
jEtaa    Carpe  diem,  quam  mlntTniim  credola  postero." 
['*  Be  wise,  and  let  yoor  wines  How  clear. 
And  as  you  greet  each  short-lived  year. 

Cur  D  hope's  delusive  play  : 
E*en  as  we  speak,  our  life  glides  by ; 
Ei^joy  the  moments  as  they  fly. 

Nor  trust  the  far-off  day."HOd.  L  11. 

The  student  of  Scripture  will  recognise  an  Epicurean 
element  of  this  kind  in  one  of  tne  two  voices  that 
alternate  in  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes,  "  It  is  good  and 
comely  for  one  to  eat  and  to  drink,  and  to  enjoy  the 
good  of  ail  his  labour  that  he  taketh  under  the  sun  all 
the  days  of  his  life  "  (Eccles.  v.  18.  Comp.  also  Eocles. 
iii.  19;  viii.  15;  ix.  7).  It  appears  as  the  avowed  prin- 
ciple of  the  evil-doers  in  the  Apocryphal  Book  of 
Wisdom  which,  as  probably  the  work  of  a  contemporary 
writer,  represents  tne  impression  made  by  the  dominant 
Horatian  phase  of  Epicureanism  on  a  devout  and 
thoughtful  Jew: — 

"Our  time  is  a  very  shadow  that  passeth  away  .  .  .  Come 
on,  therefore,  let  us  enjoy  the  good  things  that  are  present .  .  . 
Let  us  crown  ourselves  with  rose-buds  before  they  are 
withered  .  .  .  Let  none  of  us  go  without  his  part  of  our 
voluptuousness.*'— FFiad.  ii  6—9. 

There  is  a  nobler  ring,  it  must  be  owned,  in  the  bold 
language  in  which  Lucretius  slugs  the  praises  of 
Epicurus  ^— 

*'  When  this  our  Ufe  lay  crushed  before  men's  eyes 
Beneath  the  yoke  of  Faith,  who  from  on  high 
With  horrid  aspect  frightened  mortal  hearts, 
It  was  a  Greek,  hlmseli  a  mortal  too. 
Who  first  had  oourage  to  lift  up  his  eyes 
And  to  her  face  withstand  her.    Tales  of  gods. 
And  thunderbolts  from  Heaven,  with  all  their  threats, 
Were  impotent  to  stay  him  .... 

....  So  at  last 
Faith  In  its  turn  lies  trampled  under  foot. 
And  we  through  him  have  triumphed  over  Heaven." 

De  Bar.  Nat.  i.  67-80. 

We  can  understand  how  St.  Paul  would  assert,  as 
against  this  school  of  thought^  the  personality  of  the 
living  God,  as  Creator,  Buler,  Eatner;  the  binding 
force  of  the  law  written  in  the  heart;  intuitive  morali^ 
as  against  mere  utilitarianism ;  the  nobleness  of  a  hero- 
soul  raised  above  pleasure,  and  living,  not  for  itself, 
but  for  others  and  for  God.  And  in  so  teaching  them 
he,  in  this  respect  differing  from  the  mere  professor  of 
a  higher  philosophy,  womd  point  to  the  Kesurrection 
and  the  Judgment  as  that  wnich  should  confound  the 
pleasure-seeker  by  giving  him  tribulation  and  anguish, 
and  should  assign  glory  and  immortality  to  the  patient 
worker  of  righteousness.    (Comp.  Bom.  ii.  7 — 9.) 

The  8toics — ^who  took  their  name,  not  from  their 
founder  (Zeno,  of  Citium  in  Cyprus),  but  from  the 
Btoa  pcBkU^t  the  painted  porch,  at  Athens,  adorned 
with  frescoes  of  the  battle  of  Marathon,  where  Zeno 
used  to  teach — presented  a  higher  phase  of  thought. 
Josephus  {Vit.  o.  2)  compares  them  with  the  Pharisees, 
and  their  relation  to  uie  moral  life  of  heathenism 
at  this  time  presented  many  features  analogous  to 
those  which  we  find  in  the  influence  of  that  sect  in 
Palestine.  They  taught  that  true  wisdom  consisted  in 
being  the  master,  and  not  the  slave,  of  circumstances. 
The  things  which  are  not  in  our  power  are  not  things 
to  seek  after,  nor  shrink  from,  but  to  be  accepted  vrith 
a  calm  equanimity.  The  seeker  after  wisdom  learnt, 
therefore,  to  be  indifferent  alike  to  pleasure  or  pain, 
and  aimed  at  an  absolute  apathy.  The  theology  of 
the  Stoics  was  also  of  a  nobler  kind  than  that  ol 
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The  Setter/orth  of  Strange  Gods.  THE    ACTS,    XVII.         St.  FauL  hrouglU  to  tJte  Areopagus. 


gods:  because  he  preached  unto  them 
Jesus,  and  the  resurrection.      (">  And 


1  Or,  JTonr  MO.  It 
wu  the  taishest 
cuurt  In  Athenfl. 


they  took  him,  and  brought  him  unto 
Areopagus,^  saying,  May  we  know  what 


Epicnms.  They  spoke  of  a  divine  Mind  pervading 
the  universe,  ana  ordering  all  things  by  its  l4ovidence. 
They  recognised  its  government  in  the  lives  of  nations 
and  individual  men,  and  probably  reconciled,  as  the 
Pharisees  did,  their  acceptance  of  its  decrees  with  a 
practical  belief  in  the  freedom  of  the  individual  will. 
In  the  Mawwal  of  Ethics,  by  Epictetus,  under  Nero,  and 
the  Meditaiions  of  Marcus  AureBus,  we  see  how  the 
slave  and  the  emperor  stood  on  common  ground.  In 
Seneca,  we  see  now  often  the  Stoics  spoke  in  the 
accents  of  Christian  ethics.  Many  of  the  Stoics  were 
sought  after  as  tutors  for  the  sons  of  noble  families, 
and  occupied  a  position  of  influence  not  unlike  that 
of  Jesuit  confessors  and  directors  in  France  in  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  The  main  draw- 
backs were  (1)  that  in  aiming  at  apathy  for  themselves 
they  shut  out  sympathy  with  others  as  disturbing  their 
tranquiUity;  (2)  that  m  striving  after  an  ethical  per- 
fection in  the  strength  of  their  own  will  they  anti- 
cipated the  position  of  the  Pelagians  in  the  history  of 
the  Christian  Church ;  and  (3)  that,  as  with  the  Phari- 
sees, the  high  ideal  was  often  but  a  mask  for  selfish 
and  corrupt  liyes.  They,  also,  were  too  often  **  hypo- 
crites," acting  a  part  before  the  world  to  which  their 
true  character  did  not  correspond.  In  the  language 
of  the  satirist — 

*'  Qui  Curios  simulant  et  Bacchanalia  vivunt* 
[**  They  pose  as  heroes,  and  as  drunkards  live."] 

—Juvenal,  Sat,  it  9. 

It  is  evident  that  there  would  be  many  points  of 
sympathy  between  the  better  representatives  of  this 
school  and  St.  Paul,  but  for  them  also  the  message 
that  spoke  of  Jesus  and  the  Resurrection— of  Q^ 
sending  His  Son  into  the  world  to  be  first  crucified 
and  then  raised  from  the  dead — would  seem  an  idle 
dream,  and  they  would  shrink  from  the  thought  that 
they  needed  pardon  and  redemption,  and  could  do 
nothinjiC  true  and  good  in  their  own  strength  without 
the  grace  of  Qod. 

What  will  this  babbler  say  P— Better,  What 
might  this  babbler  mean  ?  The  Greek  noun,  literally 
seed-picker,  was  primarily  applied  to  a  small  bird  of  the 
finch  tribe.  The  idle  gossips  of  the  agora  picking  up 
news,  and,  ea^er  to  retail  it,  the  chattering  parasites  of 
feasts,  were  likened  by  the  quick  wit  of  Athenian 
humourists  to  such  a  bird  as  it  hopped  and  chirped.  So 
Zeno  himself  called  one  of  his  disciples,  who  had  more 
words  than  wisdom,  by  the  same  contemptuous  name 
(Diog.  Laert.  Zeno,  c.  19).  The  philosophers,  in  their 
scorn  of  the  stranger  who  was  so  ready  to  discuss  great 
questions  with  any  whom  he  met,  applied  the  derisive 
epithet  to  him. 

He  seemeth  to  be  a  setter  forth  of  strange 
gods. — This  was,  it  will  be  remembered,  the  precise 
charge  on  which  Socrates  had  been  condemned 
(Xenoph.  Memor.  L  1,  §  1).  In  his  case  it  rested  on 
his  constant  reference  to  the  dcem&n,  the  divine  monitor 
who  checked  and  guided  him,  in  whose  voice  he  heard 
something  like  the  voice  of  Qod ;  but  the  secret  of  his 
condemnation  by  his  countrymen  was  to  be  found  less 
in  what  he  actually  taught  than  in  the  questions  with 
which  he  vexed  their  inmost  soul,  and  made  them 
conscious  of  ignorance  or  baseness.  The  questions  of 
St.  Paul,  as  he  reasoned  **  of  righteousness,  temperance, 
and  judgment  to  oomej'  were  equally  disturUng. 


Because  he  preached  unto  them  Jesus,  and 
the  resurrection.  —  The  verb  implies  continuous 
action.  This  was  the  ever-recurring  theme  of  his  dis- 
courses. It  is  possible  that  with  the  strong  tendency  of 
the  Greek  mind  to  personify  all  attributes  and  abstract 
thoughts,  St.  Paul's  hearers  saw  in  the  word  Anastasis 
(*-£^surrection)  the  name  of  a  new  goddess,  represent- 
ing the  idea  of  immortality,  to  be  worshipped  in  con- 
junction with  Jesus,  and  therefore  they  used  the  plural 
and  spoke  of  his  bringing  in  *' strange  gods."  So 
temples  and  altars  had  Men  dedicated  to  Concord,  and 
the  nistory  of  Athens  told  how  Epimenides  had  bidden 
them  erect  two  altars  to  Insolence  and  Outrage  (Cicero, 
De  Leg.  ii.  11),  as  the  two  demons  by  wnom  their 
city  was  bein^  brought  to  ruin.  What  startled  them 
in  the  Apostle  was  that  he  taught  not  only  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul — that  had  entered  into  the 
popular  mythical  belief,  and  had  been  enforced  with 
philosophical  arguments  by  Socrates  and  Plato— but 
the  resurrection  of  the  body.  In  1  Cor.  xv.  35  we  see 
the  character  of  the  objections  raised  to  this  doctrine, 
and  the  manner  in  which  St.  Paul  answered  them. 

(19)  They  took  him,  and  brought  him  unto 
Areopagn^.  —  ^^  name  may  stand  either  for  the 
Hill  of  Mars,  simply  as  a  locality,  or  for  the  Court 
which  sat  there,  and  was  known  as  the  Court  of  the 
Areopagus,  and  which,  as  the  oldest  and  most  revered 
tribunal  in  Athens,  owing  its  origin  to  Athena,  and  con- 
nected with  the  story  of  Orestes  and  the  worship  of  the 
propitiated  Erinnyes  (the  Aven&fers)  as  the  EumerUdes 
(the  Qentle  Ones),  still  continuecT to  exercise  jurisdiction 
in  all  matters  connected  with  the  religion  of  the  state, 
and  numbered  amone  its  members  men  of  the  highest 
official  rank.  It  had  originally  consisted  only  of  those 
who  had  filled  the  office  of  Archon  and  were  over  sixty 
years  of  age.  Its  supreme  authority  had  been  in  some 
measure  limited  by  Pericles,  and  it  was  as  the  oigan  of 
the  party  who  opposed  the  ideas  of  freedom  and  progress 
of  which  he  was  the  representative,  that  ^schylus 
wrote  the  tragedy  of  the  Eumenides,  in  which  the  divine 
authority  of  the  Court  was  impressed  upon  men's 
minds.  Here,  however,  the  narrative  that  follows 
presents  no  trace  of  a  formal  trial,  and  hence  it  has 
been  questioned  whether  the  Apostle  was  brought 
before  the  Court  of  the  Areopagus.  Unless,  however, 
there  had  been  some  intention  of  a  trial,  there  seems 
no  reason  for  their  taking  him  to  the  Areopagus  rather 
than  to  the  Pnyx  or  elsewhere;  and  the  mention  of 
a  member  of  the  Court  as  converted  by  St.  Paul's 
preaching,  makes  it  probable  that  the  Court  was 
actually  sitting  at  the  time.  The  most  natural  expla- 
nation of  the  apparent  difficulty  is,  that  as  the  charge 
of  bringing  in  "  strange  deities  "  was  one  which  came 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Areopagus  Court,  the 
crowd  who  seized  on  St.  Paul  hurried  nim  there,  not 

S resenting  a  formal  indictment,  but  calling  for  a  pre- 
minary  mquiry,  that  his  speech  accordingly,  though 
of  the  nature  of  an  apologia,  was  not  an  answer  to  a 
distinct  accusation,  and  tliat  having  heard  it,  the  Court 
looked  on  the  matter  as  calling  for  no  special  action, 
and  passed  to  the  order  of  the  day. 

May  we  know  .  .  .  P— The  form  of  the  question, 
courteous  in  semblance,  but  with  a  slight  touch  of 
sarcasm,  is  eminentiy  characteristic  in  itself,  and  shows 
also  that  there  was  no  formal  accusation,  though  the 
words  that  followed  suggested  the  thought  that  there 
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Hew  the  Athenians  spend  their  Time.      T£DB    ACTS,    XVII. 


The  Altar  to  the  Unknovon  God, 


this  new  doctrine,  whereof  thou  speak- 

est,  is  ?    <^>  Tor  thou  bringest  certain  i  SlrW^S^iST^  **^ 

strange  things  to  our  ears :  we  would 

know  therefore  what  these  things  mean. 

(21)  (poY  all  the  Athenians  and  strangers  '2  0T,aod$  vua»e 

which  were  there  spent  their  time  in    a.*- 

nothing  else,  but  either  to  tell,  or  to 

hear  some  new  thing.) 


(2^)  Then  Paul  stood  in  the  midst  of 
Mars'  hill,^  and  said,  Te  men  of  Athens, 
I  perceive  that  in  all  things  ye  are  too 
superstitious.  <®^  Tor  as  I  passed  by, 
and  beheld  your  devotions,*  I  found  an 
altar  with  this  inscription,  TO  THE 
UNKNOWN  GOD.  Whom  therefore 
ye  ignorantly  worship,   him  declare  I 


possibly  might  be  materials  for  one.  What  had  been 
said  was  **  strange  "  enough  to  require  an  exphination. 

(ao)  Thou  bringest  certain  strange  things.— 
The  adjectiye  stands  for  a  Greek  participle,  ihiiiga  that 
startle,  or  leave  an  impression  of  strangeness. 

(21)  For  all  the  Athenians  and  strangers.— 
The  restless  inquisitiveness  of  the  Athenian  charac- 
ter had  been  all  alon^  proverbial  In  words  wliich  St. 
Luke  almost  reproduces,  Demosthenes  (Philipp.  i., 
p.  43)  had  reproached  them  with  idling  their  time  away 
m  the  agora^  asking  what  news  there  was  of  Philip's 
movements,  or  the  action  of  their  own  envoys,  when 
the  J  ought  to  have  been  preparing  for  strenuous  action. 
The  "strangers"  who  were  present  were  probablv  a 
motley  group  —  young  Romans  sent  to  nnish  toeir 
education,  artists,  and  sight-seers,  and  philosophers, 
from  every  province  in  the  empire. 

Some  new  thing. — Literally,  some  newer  thing ; 
as  we  should  sav,  the  "  very  latest  news."  Theophrastus 
(c.  8)  uses  the  self -same  word  in  describing  the  questions 
of  the  loquacious  prattlers  of  society,  '*  Is  there  any- 
thing new  P    ...    Is  there  anything  yet  newer  /  " 

m  Paul  stood  in  the  midst  of  Mars'  hiU.— 
Better,  Areopagus,  as  before.  The  Court  sat  in  the 
open  air  on  benches  forming  three  sides  of  a  quadrangle. 
A  short  flight  of  sixteen  steps,  cut  in  the  rock,  led  from 
the  agora  to  the  plateau  where  the  Court  held  its  sit- 
tings. If  it  was  actually  sitting  at  the  time,  the  temptation 
to  nave  recourse  to  it,  if  only  to  cause  a  sensation  and 
tenif  V  the  strange  disputant,  may  well  have  been  irre- 
sistible. As  the  Apostle  stood  there,  he  looked  from 
the  slight  elevation  on  the  temple  of  the  Eumenides 
below  mm,  that  of  Theseus  to  the  east,  and  facing  him 
on  the  Acropolis,  the  Parthenon.  On  the  height  of  that 
hiU  stood  the  colossal  bronze  statue  of  Athena  as  the 
tutelary  goddess  of  her  beloved  Athens,  below  and  all 
around  him  were  statues  and  altars.  The  city  was 
"  very  full  of  idols." 

(24)  I  perceive  that  in  aU  things  ye  are  too 
Buperstitions. — ^Better,  J  observe  you  as  being  in  all 
things  more  fearfvX  of  the  aods  than  others.  It  is 
not  easy  to  express  the  exact  force  of  the  Greek  adjec- 
tive. "  Superstitious "  is,  perhaps,  too  strong  on  the 
side  of  blame;  "devout,"  on  the  side  of  praise.  The 
word  which  the  Athenians  loved  to  use  of  themselves 
{theosebes,  a  worshipper  of  God)  exactly  answers  to  the 
latter  term.  This  St.  Paul  will  not  use  of  idolators, 
and  reserves  it  for  those  who  worship  the  one  living 
and  true  God,  and  he  uses  a  word  which,  like  our 
"devotee,"  though  not  offensive,  was  neutral  with  a 
slight  touch  of  disparagement.  The  deisidahnon  is 
d^cribed  at  some  length  in  the  Characters  of  Theo- 
phrastus, the  La  Bruyereof  chissical  literature  (c.  xvii.), 
as  one  who  consults  soothsayers,  and  is  a  believer  in 
omens,  who  will  ffive  up  a  journey  if  he  sees  a  weasel 
on  the  road,  and  goes  witn  his  wife  and  children  to 
be  initiated  into  uie  Orphic  mysteries.  Nikias,  the 
Athenian  eeneral,  ever  oppressed  with  the  sense  of  the 
jealousy  of  the  gods,  and  counter-ordering  important 
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strategic  movements  because  there  was  an  eclipse  of 
the  moon  (Thucyd.  viL  50),  is  a  conspicuous  instance 
of  the  deisidaimon  in  high  places.  The  Stoic  Em- 
peror, Marcus  Aurelius  i^eaitt,  i.  16),  congratulates 
himself  on  not  being  such  a  deisidaimon^  while  he  gives 
thanks  that  he  has  inherited  his  mother's  devotion 
(theosebes)  (i.  2).  The  opening  words  would  gain,  and 
were  perhaps  meant  to  gain,  the  ears  of  the  philo- 
sophers. Here,  they  would  say,  is  one  who,  at  least, 
rises,  as  we  do,  above  the  religion  of  the  multitude. 

As  I  passed  by,  and  beneld  your  devotions. 
— Better,  as  I  passed  by,  and  was  contemplating  the 
objects  of  your  worship.  The  English  word  appears  to 
have  been  used  in  its  old  sense,  as  meaning  what  the 
Greek  word  means — ^the  object,  and  not  tne  act,  of 
devotion.  So,  Wiclif  gives  "your  mawmetis" — i.«., 
"your  idols."  Tyndale,  Cranmer,  and  the  Greneva 
version  give  "  the  manner  how  ye  worship  your  gods." 
The  Rhemish  follows  Wiclif,  and  gives  "  your  idob." 

I  found  an  altar  with  this  inscription,  TO 
THE  UNKNOWN  GOD.— The  Greek  of  the  in- 
scription has  no  article,  and  might,  therefore,  be  rendered 
TO  AN  UNKNOWN  GOD,  as  though  it  had  been 
consecrated  as  a  votive  ofFering  for  benefits  which  the 
receiver  was  unable  to  assign  to  the  true  donor  among 
the  "  gods  many  and  lords  many  "  whom  he  worshippe£ 
So  interpreted,  it  did  not  bear  its  witness  directly  to 
any  deeper  thoughts  than  those  of  the  popular  poly- 
theism, and  stands  on  the  same  footing  as  the  altars 
TO  UNKNOWN  GODS,  which  are  mentioned  by 
Pausanias  (i  1 — i)  as  set  ujp  in  the  harbour  and  streets  of 
Athens,  or  to  the  description  which  Theophrastus  gives 
(as  above)  of  the  deisidaim^  as  asking  the  soothsayers, 
after  he  has  had  a  disquieting  dream,  to  what  god 
or  goddess  he  ought  to  pray.  Greek  usage,  however, 
did  not  require  the  use  of  the  article  in  inscriptions 
of  this  nature,  and  the  English  translation  is  qmte  as 
legitimate  as  the  other,  and  clearly  gives  the  sense 
in  which  St.  Paul  understood  it.  Ta&ng  this  sense, 
there  come  the  questions,  What  thought  did  the 
inscription  express?  To  what  period  did  it  belong? 
A  story  connected  with  Epimenides  of  Crete,  who,  as  a 
prophet  of  great  fame,  was  invited  to  Athens  at  a  time 
when  the  city  was  suffering  from  pestilence,  is  some- 
times referred  to  as  affording  a  pron&ble  explanation  of 
its  origin.  Diogenes  lisertius  {Emimen.  c.  3)  relates  that 
he  turned  sheep  loose  into  the  city,  and  then  had  them 
sacrificed,  where  they  stopped,  to  the  god  thus  pointed 
out,  i.e.,  to  the  one  whose  image  or  altar  was  nearest  to 
the  spot,  and  that  "  alturs  without  a  name  "  were  thus 
to  be  seen  in  many  parts  of  Athens ;  and  it  has  been 
supposed  that  this  may  have  been  one  of  these  altars, 
erected  where  there  was  no  ima^e  near  enough  to  war- 
rant a  sacrifice  to  any  known  deity,  and  as  iKpimenides 
is  stated  to  have  offered  sacrifices  on  the  ioreopa^pis, 
that  such  an  altar  may  have  been  standing  within  vie^ 
as  St.  Paul  spoke.  Against  this  view,  nowever,  are 
the  facts  (1)  that  the  narrative  of  Laertius  names  no 
such  inscription  as  that  of  which  St.  Paul  speaks,  and 


God  the  Maker  of  the  World. 


THE  ACTS.  XVn. 


God  dtoelleUi  not  in  Temples. 


unto    yon.       ^^>  God    that    made    the 
world  and  all  things  therein,'*  seeing 


a  eta.  7.  48. 


that  he  is  Lord  of  heaven  and  earthy 
dwelleth    not    in    temples  made    with 


rather  implies  that  every  victim  found  the  god  to  whom 
it  of  right  belonged,  or  else  that  the  altar  was  left 
without  any  inscription;  (2)  that  St.  Paul's  langoage 
implies  that  he  had  seen  the  inscription  as  he  walked 
throngh  the  city,  and  not  that  he  looked  on  it  as  he 
spoke ;  and  (3)  that  it  is  hardlj  conceivable  that  such 
an  altar,  standing  in  so  conspicuous  a  place  from  the 
time  of  Epimeni£s,  would  have  remained  unnoticed  bj 
a  thinker  like  Socrates.  Jerome  (on  Tit.  i.  12)  cuts  the 
knot  of  the  difficulty  by  stating  that  the  inscription 
actually  ran,  "  To  the  wds  of  Asia  and  Europe  and 
Africa,  to  unknown  and  strange  Gods."  It  is  possible 
that  he  may  have  seen  an  altur  with  such  words  upon 
it,  and  that  he  rushed  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
what  St.  Paul  referred  to ;  but  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
Apostle  would  have  ventured  on  altering  the  inscrip- 
tion to  suit  his  argument  in  the  presence  of  those  who 
could  have  confuted  him  on  the  spot,  and  his  words 
must  be  received  as  indicating  what  he  had  actually 


seen. 


A  passage  in  the  dialogue  of  Philopatrie,  ascribed 
to  Lucian,  where  one  of  uie  speakers  swears  "  by  the 
Unknown  God  of  Athens,"  is  interesting;  but,  as 
written  in  the  third  century  after  Christ,  mav  be  only  a 
reference,  not  without  a  sneer,  to  St.  Paul's  speech, 
and  cannot  be  adduced  as  evidence  either  as  to  the 
existence  of  such  an  altar  or  its  meaning.  An  inde- 
pendent inquiry  based  upon  data  hitherto  not  referred 
to,  will,  peniaps,  lead  to  more  satisfactory  conclusions. 
(1)  The  verbal  adjective  means  something  more  than 
'*  Unknown."  It  adds  the  fact  that  the  unknown  is 
also  the  Unknowable.  It  is  the  ultimate  confession, 
such  as  we  have  heard  of  late  from  the  lips  of  some 
students  of  science,  of  man's  impotence  to  solve  the 
problems  of  the  universe.  It  does  not  affirm  Atheism, 
but  it  knows  not  what  the  Power  is,  which  yet  it  feels 
must  be.  (2)  As  such  it  presents  a  striking  parallel 
to  the  inscription  which  Plutarch  {de  Isid,  et  Oair.) 
records  as  found  on  the  veil  of  Isis  at  Sais:  "I  am 
all  that  has  been,  and  all  that  is,  and  all  that  shall 
be;  and  no  mortal  hath  lifted  my  veil."  Whether 
that  inscription  expressed  the  older  thoughts  of  Egypt 
may,  perhaps,  be  q^uestioned.  Plutarch  fives  it  in  Greek, 
ana  this  probablv  indicates  a  date  after  the  foundation  of 
the  monarchy  of  the  Ptolemies  (b.c.  367),  possibly  con- 
temporary with  Plutarch  (A.D.  46—140).  (3)  Still 
more  striking,  if  possible,  is  the  parallelism  presented 
by  an  altar  found  at  Ostia,  and  now  in  the  Vatican 
Museum.  It  represents  what  is  kno^m  as  a  Mithraic 
sacrificial  group,  connected,  i.e.,  with  the  worship  of 
Mithras,  the  Snn-^od  of  later  Persian  mythology,  a 
winged  figure  sacrificing  a  bull,  with  various  ffpnbolic 
emblems,  such  as  a  serpent  and  a  scorpion.  Underneath 
appears  the  inscription  (Orelli,  Inaer.  Qel.  ii.  5,000)— 

SIGNUM  mDBPREHENSIBILIS  DEL 

[THE  SYMBOL  OF  THE  UNDISOOVERABLE 

GOD.] 

It  will  be  admitted  that  this  expresses  the  same 
thought  as  the  inscription  which  St.  Paul  quotes;  that 
it  is  the  nearest  equivalent  that  Latin  can  supply  for 
the  "  Unknown  ana  Unknowable  "  God.  The  frequent 
recurrence  of  Mithraic  groups  in  nearly  all  museums, 
generally  without  an^  note  of  time,  but,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  experts,  ranging  from  the  time  of  Pom^ius  to 
that  of  Diocletian,  snows  the  prevalence  of  this  Sun- 


worship  thi*oughout  the  Boman  world  during  the  early 
period  of  the  empire.  We  have  found  an  interesting 
trace  of  it  in  Cj^prus.  (See  Note  on  chap.  xiii.  14.)  Wo 
may  see  its  surviving  influence  in  the  reverence  sho?ni  by 
Constantine  to  the  Vies  Solia  in  the  general  observance 
of  that  dav  throughout  the  empire.  Other  inscriptions, 
also  in  the  Vatican  Museum,  such  as  SOLI  DEO 
INVIOTO  (Orelli,  i.,  1904—14),  show  its  prevalence. 
Our  own  Sunday  {Dies  Solis),  little  as  we  dream  of  it, 
is  probably  a  survival  of  the  Mithraic  cuUtie,  which  at 
one  time  seemed  not  unlikely,  as  seen  from  a  merely 
human  standpoint,  to  present  a  formidable  rivalry  to 
the  claims  oi  the  Church  of  Christ.  It  is,  at  least, 
a  remarkable  coincidence  that  the  Twen^-fifth  of 
December  was  kept  as  tiie  festival  of  Mitnras  long 
before  it  was  chosen  by  the  Western  Church  for  the 
Feast  of  the  Nativity.  It  is  true  that  De  Bossi,  the 
great  Boman  archffiologist,  in  a  note  to  the  present 
writer,  gives  the  probable  date  of  the  inscription  in 
question  as  belonging  to  the  second  or  third  century 
after  Christ;  but  the  Mithraic  worship  is  known  to 
have  prevailed  widely  from  a  much  earlier  period,  and 
the  church  of  San  Clemente,  at  Bome,  wnere  below 
the  two  basilicas  have  been  found  the  remains  of  a 
Christian  oratory  turned  into  a  Mithraic  chapel,  presents 
a  memorable  instance  of  the  rivalry  of  the  two  systems. 
On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  seems  probable  that  the 
altar  which  St.  Paul  saw  was  an  earlier  example 
of  the  feeling  represented  by  the  Ostian  inscription, 
and  may  weU  have  found  its  expression,  with  a  like 
characteristic  formula,  among  the  many  forms  of  the 
confluent  polytheism  of  Athens.  Plutarch  (Pompeim) 
speaks  of  the  worship  of  Mithras  as  having  been 
brought  into  Europe  by  the  Cilician  pirates  whom  Pom- 
peius  defeated,  and  as  continuing  in  his  own  time. 

Whom  therefore  ye  ignorantly  worship.— 
Better,  as  expressing  the  connection  with  the  inscrip- 
tion, WJiat  therrfore  ye  worship  not  knowing,  thaJt 
declare  I  wdo  you.  The  better  MSS.  give  the  relative 
pronoun  in  the  neuter.  It  was,  perhaps,  deliberately 
used,  as  St.  Paul  uses  the  neuter  form  for  "  Godhead 
in  verse  29,  and  a  cognate  abstract  noun  in  Bom. 
i.  20,  to  express  the  fact  that  the  Athenians  were  as 
yet  ignorant  of  the  personality  of  the  living  God. 
That  any  human  teacher  should  have  power  and 
authority  to  proclaim  that  "  Unlmown  God,  as  maldng 
Himself  known  to  men,  was  what  neither  Epicureans 
nor  Stoics  had  dreamt  of.  The  verb  *'  declare  "  is 
closely  connected  with  the  term  ''setter  forth,"  of 
verse  18.  He  does  not  disclaim  that  element  in  the 
charge  against  him. 

(24)  God  that  made  the  world  .  .  .-—The  mas- 
culine form  of  the  pronoun  and  participles  throughout 
the  sentence  present  an  emphatic  contrast  to  the  neuter 
pronoun  of  tne  previous  verse. 

Seeing  that  he  is  Lord.— Better,  He,  being  Lord, 

Dwelleth  not  in  temples  made  with  hands.— 
We  note  with  spedal  interest  the  reproduction  of  the 
thought  which  the  then  persecutor  had  heard  from  the 
lips  of  the  martyr  Stephen.  (See  Note  on  chap.  vii.  48.) 
A&  asserted  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  it  had  at  that 
time,  even  though  it  was  c^uoted  from  a  Jewish  prof>het> 
driven  the  Pharisee  Saul  into  the  frenzy  of  fanaticism. 
Now,  having  learnt  the  lesson  as  regaras  that  TempK 
he  proclaims  the  truth  as  applicalue  d  fortiori  to  all 
temples  raised  by  human  hiuids.    It  is  obvious  that 
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bands;  ^^^  neither  is  worshipped  with 
men's  hands,  as  though  he  needed  any 
thing,'  seeing  he  giveth  to  all  life,  and 
breath,  and  all  things;  ^^^  and  hath 
made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men 


a  Pi.sa& 


for  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth, 
and  hath  determined  the  times  before 
appointed,  and  the  bounds  of  their 
habitation;  <^)  that  they  should  seek 
the  Lord,  if  haply  they  might  feel  after 


this  tmth  places  the  sacredness  of  Christian  churches 
on  a  ground  entirely  different  from  that  which  in- 
fluenced the  minds  of  Jew  or  Greek  in  regard  to  their 
respectiye  temples.  Churches  are  holy,  not  hecause 
God  dwells  in  them,  but  because  thej  are  set  apart  for 
the  highest  acts  of  the  collective  life  of  the  congre- 
gation of  His  people.  In  those  acts  men  hold  commu- 
nion with  God,  and  so  the  Church  is  for  them  all,  and 
more  than  all,  that  the  Tabernacle  of  Meeting  (this,  as 
meaning  the  place  where  man  met  God,  rather  than 
Tabernacle  of  the  Congregation,  being  the  true  render- 
ing of  the  Hebrew  term ;  comp.  Ex.  xxix.  42)  was  to 
the  Israelites  of  old.  Bomish  theory  and  practice,  in 
presenting  the  consecrated  wafer  in  pyx  or  monstrance, 
or  carrying  it  in  procession,  as  an  object  of  adora- 
tion, reyives  the  old  Pagan  yiew  which  St.  Paul  dis- 
claims. 

(^)  Neither  is  worshipped  with  men's  hands, 
as  though  he  needed  any  thing.— Literally,  aa 
nseding  anything  in  addition.  The  preyious  words 
had  strudk  at  a  false  theoiy  of  temples,  this  strikes  at 
a  false  theory  of  worship.  Men  haye  to  think  of  God 
as  the  supreme  Giyer,  not  as  requiring  anything  at 
their  hands  but  justice,  mercy,  and  truth.  Both  Jewish 
and  heathen  writers  had  borne  their  witness  of  the 
same  truth  :  Dayid  had  said,  "  Thou  desirest  not  sacri- 
fice ;  else  would  I  ^ye  it "  (Ps.  li.  16),  and  the  Latin 
Epicurean  poet  had  written  of  the  Diyine  nature,  that 
it  was — 

**  Iiiea  sals  iwllens  oplbus,  nihil  indiga  noetil. 
Nee  bene  promerinB  capitur,  nee  tangitur  ira." 

(*'  Stronff  in  itself,  it  needeth  nought  of  ours, 
Is  neither  won  dt  gifts,  nor  moved  by  wrath.'*] 

LwTtt.  U.  619^50. 

The  passage  is  found  also  in  some  editions  in  i.  61,  62. 

Iiife  and  breath. — ^If  we  can  draw  a  distinction 
between  the  two  words,  the  first  may  be  held  to  mean  the 
higher  element  of  man's  life,  the  latter  that  which  he 
shares,  by  yirtne  of  his  organisation,  with  other  animals. 
Stoics  and  Epicureans  would,  probibly,  both  of  them, 
80  far,  accept  a  teaching  widen  echoed  much  that  was 
taught  in  their  own  schools. 

(26)  And  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations 
of  men.  —  Literally,  every  nation.  The  preyious 
yerses  had  giyen  what  we  mayyenture  to  call  St.  Paul's 
Philosophy  of  Religion.  Tms  giyes  his  Philosophy  of 
History.  And  the  position  was  one  which  no  Greek, 
aboye  all,  no  Athenian,  was  likely  to  accept.  For  him 
the  distinction  between  the  Greek  and  the  barbarian 
was  radical  and  essentud.  The  one  was  by  nature 
meant  to  be  the  slaye  of  the  other.  (Aristot.  Fol,  i. 
2,  6.)  In  rising  aboye  his  own  prejudices  of  fancied 
superiority  of  race,  the  Apostle  felt  that  he  could  attack, 
as  from  a  yantage-ground,  the  prejudices  of  others. 
He  naturally  accepted  the  truth  as  it  was  presented  to 
him  in  the  Mosaic  history  of  the  Creation ;  but  the 
truth  itself,  stated  in  its  fullest  form,  would  remain, 
eyen  if  we  were  to  accept  other  theories  of  the  origpm 
of  species  and  the  histoiy  of  man.  There  is  a  oneness 
of  pnysical  structure,  of  conditions  and  modes  of  life, 
of  possible  or  actual  deyelopment,  which  forbids  any  one 
race  or  nation,  Hebrew,  Hellenic,  Latin,  or  Teutonic,  to 


assume  for  itself  that  it  is  the  cream  and  flower  of 
humanity. 

Hath  determined  the  times  before  ap- 
pointed.—  The  better  MSS.  giye  simply,  "  the  ap- 
pointed seasons."  Few  woi*ds,  eyen  m  St.  PauTs 
teaching,  are  more  pregnant  with  significance.  They 
justify  all  that  the  wise  of  heart  have  said  as  to  the 
"  manifold  wisdom  of  God,"  as  seen  in  histonr  and 
in  the  education  of  mankind.  The  special  gifts  of 
character  of  each  race— Hebrew  thought  of  God,  Greek 
sense  of  beautj,  Boman  sense  of  law,  Teutonic  truthful- 
ness, Keltic  impulsiyeness,  Negpro  docility — ^haye  all 
their  work  to  do.  All  local  circumstances  of  soil  and 
climate  that  influence  character  come  under  the  head  of 
the  "  bounds  of  men's  habitation."  All  conditions  of 
time— -the  period  at  which  each  race  has  been  called  to 
play  its  pi^  in  the  drama  of  the  world's  history— come 
under  the  head  of  the  "  appointed  seasons." 

(27)  Should  seek  the  Lord,  if  haply  they 
might  feel  after  him,  and  find  him.— The  woid 
for  "  feel  after "  expresses  strictly  the  act  of  groping 
in  the  dark.  From  the  Apostle's  point  of  yiew,  antici- 
pating in  part  tibe  great  Theodikcea — the  yindication 
of  the  ways  of  God — in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  the 
whole  order  of  the  world's  hii^ry  was  planned,  as  part 
of  the  education  of  mankind,  waking  longings  which  it 
could  not  satisfy,  leading  men  at  once  to  a  conscious- 
ness of  the  holiness  of  Grod  and  of  their  own  sinfulness. 
The  religions  of  the  world  were  to  him  as  the  moye- 
ments  of  one  who  climbs 

*'  Upon  the  great  world's  altar  stairs. 
That  Blopo  through  darknees  up  to  God ;" 

who  can  only  say — 


And  faintly  trust  the  larger  hope." 
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Their  ritual  in  all  its  manifold  yariety  was  but  as  the 
inarticulate  wailing  of  childhood — 

"An  infant  crying  for  the  light, 
And  with  no  language  but  a  cry." 

—Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  liv. 

The  "  if  haply  "  expresses  the  exact  force  of  the  Greek 
particles,  which  imply  a  doubt  whether  the  end  had  been 
attuned  in  its  completeness.  The  altar  to  the  Un- 
known and  Unknowable  was  a  witness  that  they  had 
not  been  found.  "The  world  by  wisdom  knew  not 
God  "  ri  Cor.  i.  21).  It  had  not  got,  in  the  language 
of  anotner  poet  of  our  own,  beyona 

**  Those  obstinate  questionings 
Of  sense  and  outward  things. 
Fallings  from  us,  vanishings  ;** 

which  are  as  the 

"  Blank  misgivings  of  a  creature 
Moving  about  in  worlds  not  realised." 

-^Wordsworth,  Odt  on  TmnunialUy. 

Though  he  be  not  far  ttom.  every  one  of  ub. 
— Better,  and  yet  He  is  not  far.  The  speaker  appeals,  as 
he  does  in  Bom.  ii  15,  to  the  witness  borne  oy  man's 
consciousness  and  conscience.  There,  in  the  depths  of 
each  man's  being,  not  in  temples  made  with  hands,  men 
might  find  God  and  hold  communion  with  him.    It 
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"  TTd  cure  also  His  offspring.* 


him,  and  find  him,  though  he  be  not 
far  from  every  one  of  us  :  <^>  for  in  him 
we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being ; 
as  certain  also  of  your  own  poets  have 


said.    For    we    are  also   his  offspring. 
<^>  Forasmuch  then  as  we  are  the  off- 
spring of  God;  we  ought  not  to  think 
a  isa.4ai&     that  the  Godhead  is  like  unto  gold,^  or 


was  natural,  in  speaking  to  the  peasants  of  Lystra,  to 
point  to  the  witness  of  *'  the  rain  from  heaven  and  fruit- 
ml  seasons."  (See  Note  on  chap.  xiv.  17.)  It  was  as 
natural,  in  speaking  to  men  of  mgh  culture  and  intro- 
spectiye  analysis,  to  appeal  to  that  which  was  within 
them  rather  than  to  that  which  was  without.  But  it 
will  be  noted  that  he  does  not  confine  that  witness  to 
the  seekers  after  wisdom.  Gk)d  is  not  far  from  '*  every 
one  of  us.*'  St.  Paul  accepts  the  truth  which  St.  John 
afterwards  proclaimed,  that  Christ  is  the  "  true  LiRht 
that  lightetii  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world." 
(See  iNotes  on  John  i.  9.)  The  writer  of  the  Book  of 
Deuteronomy  (chap.  xzx.  11 — 14)  had  asserted  a  like 
truth  when  ne  taught  Israel  that  "  the  word  was  not 
in  heaven,  or  beyond  the  sea,"  but  "  in  thy  mouth  and 
in  thine  heart,  tnat  thou  mayest  do  it."  At  this  point 
the  Stoics,  we  may  believe,  would  recognise  the  affinities 
which  St.  Paul's  thoughts  presented  to  their  own 
teaching.  The  Epicureans  would  be  more  and  more 
repellea  by  this  attack  on  the  central  position  of  their 
system. 

(88)  For  in  him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have 
onr  being. — Better,  we  live,  and  are  moved,  and  are, 
Each  of  the  yerbs  used  has  a  definite  philosophical 
significance.  The  first  points  to  our  animal  life ;  the 
second — from  which  is  deriyed  the  Greek  word  used  by 
ethical  writers  for  passions,  such  as  fear,  love,  hate, 
and  the  like — not,  as  the  English  yerb  suggests,  to 
man's  power  of  bodily  motion  in  space,  but  to  our 
emotional  nature ;  the  third,  to  that  which  constitutes 
our  true  essential  being,  the  intellect  and  will  of 
man.  What  the  words  express  is  not  merely  the 
Omnipresence  of  the  Deity;  they  tell  us  that  the 
power  for  every  act  and  sensation  and  thought  comes 
from  Him.  They  set  forth  what  we  may  yenture  to 
call  the  true  element  of  Pantheism,  the  sense  of  a 
*'  presence  interposed,"  as  in  nature,  **  in  the  light  of 
aetting  suns,"  so  yet  more  in  man.  As  a  Latin  poet 
had  sung,  whose  works  may  haye  been  known  to  tiie 
speaker,  the  hearers,  and  the  historian : — 

**  Deum  namque  ire  per  omnes 
Terras  que  tractusqae  maris,  coelumqiie  profundom, 
Hino  peoudes,  armenta,  viros,  genus  omne  ferarom, 
Quemque  sibi  tenaes  nascentem  arcessere  vitas. 
Scilicet  hino  redd!  deinde  ac  resoluta  referri. 
Omnia ;  nee  morti  esse  locum  sed  viva  volare 
Slderis  In  numerum  atque  alto  suocedere  ceelo." 

[*'  God  permeates  all  lands,  all  tracts  of  sea. 
And  the  vast  heaven.    From  BUm  all  flocks  and  herds. 
And  men,  and  creatures  wild,  draw,  each  apart, 
Their  subtle  life.    To  Him  thej  all  return. 
When  once  again  set  free.    No  place  is  found 
For  death,  but  all  mount  up  once  more  on  high 
To  join  the  stars  in  their  high  flrmament.1 

— Virg.  GeofV'  iv.  221—225. 

In  the  teaching  of  St.  Paul,  however,  the  personality  of 
God  is  not  merged,  as  in  that  of  the  PanUieist,  in  the 
thought  of  the  great  Soul  of  the  World,  but  stands  forth 
with  awful  distinctness  in  the  character  of  'K'lTig  and 
Judffe.  ^  Traces  of  like  thoughts  are  found  in  the 
propnetic  vision  of  a  time  when  God  shall  be  "  all  in 
all  *  (1  Cor.  ry.  28),  the  discords  of  the  world's  history 
harmonised  in  the  eternal  peace. 

As  certain  also  of  your  own  poets  have 
said.— The  quotation  has  a  special  interest  as  being 
taken  from  a  poet  who  was  a  countryman  of  St  Paul's. 


Aratus,  probably  of  Tarsus  (circ.  B.c.  272),  had  written 
a  didactic  poem  under  the  title  of  Phcenomena^  com- 

i>risinfi^  the  main  facts  of  astronomical  and  meteoro- 
ogical  science  as  then  known.  It  opens  with  an 
inyocation  to  Zeus,  which  contains  the  words  that  St. 
Paul  quotes.  Like  words  are  found  in  a  hymn  to  Zeus 
by  Cleanthes  (b.c.  300).  Both  passages  are  worth 
quoting  :— 

(1)  **  From  Zeus  begin :  neyer  let  us  leave 

His  name  unloved.    With  Him,  with  Zeus,  are  filled 
All  paths  we  tread,  and  all  the  marts  of  men ; 
Filled,  too,  the  sea,  and  every  creek  and  bay ; 
And  ail  in  all  things  need  we  help  of  Zeus, 
.Fbr  toe  too  are  hia  offapring,** 

—Aratus,  Photnom,  1-  5. 

(2)  '*  Most  glorious  of  immortals,  many-named. 

Almighty  and  for  ever,  thee,  O  Zeus, 

Sovran  o'er  Nature,  guiding  with  thy  hand 

All  things  that  are,  we  greet  with  praises.    Thee 

Tis  meet  that  mortals  call  with  one  accord, 

For  we  thine  offspring  are,  and  we  alone 

Of  all  that  live  and  move  upon  this  earth, 

Eeceive  the  gift  of  imitative  speech.'* 

—Cleanthes,  Hymn  to  Zeua. 

The  fact  of  the  quotation  would  at  once  quicken  the 
attention  of  the  nearers.  They  would  feel  that  they 
had  not  to  deal  with  an  illiterate  Jew,  like  the  traders 
and  exorcists  who  were  so  common  in  Greek  dties,  but 
with  a  man  of  culture  like  their  own,  acquainted  with 
the  thoughts  of  some  at  least  of  theirgreat  poets. 

We  are  also  his  of&pring.— T^  too  often  think 
of  the  quotation  only  as  happily  introduced  at  the  time; 
but  the  fact  that  it  was  quoted  shows  that  it  had 
impressed  itself,  it  may  be,  long  years  before,  on  St. 
Paul's  memory.  As  a  student  at  Tarsus  it  had, 
we  may  well  believe,  helped  to  teach  him  the 
meaning  of  the  words  of  his  own  Scriptures:  "I 
have  nourished  and  brought  up  children"  (Isa.  i.  2). 
The  method  of  St.  Paul's  teaching  is  one  from 
which  modem  preachers  might  well  learn  a  lesson. 
He  does  not  beffin  by  telling  men  that  they  have 
thought  too  highly  of  themselyes,  that  tiiey  are  vile 
worms,  creatures  of  the  dust,  children  of  the  deviL 
The  fault  which  he  iinds  in  them  is  that  they  have 
taken  too  low  an  estimate  of  their  position.  Tuey  too 
had  f oivotten  that  they  were  Qod's  ofEsfpng,  and  had 
counted  themselves,  even  as  the  unbelieving  Jews  had 
done  (chap.  xiii.  46) ''  unworthy  of  eternal  life." 

(29)  Forasmuch  then  as  we  are  the  ofEbpring 
of  Gk>d. — One  consequence  from  the  thought  of  son- 
ship  is  pressed  home  at  onoe.  If  we  are  God  s  offspring 
our  conception  of  Him  should  mount  upward  from 
what  is  lughest  in  ourselves,  from  our  moral  and 
spiritual  nature,  instead  of  passing  downward  to 
that  which,  being  the  creature  of  our  hands,  is  below 
us.  Substantial^  asserting  the  same  truth,  the  tone 
of  St.  Paul  in  speaking  (3  idolatry  is  yery  different 
from  that  which  we  find  in  the  older  prophets  (1  Kings 
xviii.  27 ;  Ps.  cxxxy.  16—18;  Isa,  xliv.  9—20).  He  has, 
as  it  were,  studied  the  genesis  of  idolatry,  and  instead 
of  the  burning  langua^  of  scorn,  and  hatred,  and 
derision,  can  speak  of  it,  though  not  with  tolerance, 
yet  yrith  pity,  to  those  who  are  ito  victims. 

The  Godhead.— The  Greek  term  is  neuter,  and 
corresponds  to  the  half -abstract,  half-concrete  forms 
of  the  «  Divine  Being,"  the  "Dei^." 
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The  Times  of  Ignorance. 


THE  ACTS,  XVII. 


Ffecta  of  St  PauTa  Speech. 


sflyer,  or  stone,  graven  by  art  and  man's 
device.  <*^>  And  the  times  of  this 
ignorance  God  winked  at;  but  now 
commandeth  all  men  every  where  to 
repent :  <'^>  because  he  hath  appointed  a 
day,  in  the  which  he  will  judge  the 
world  in  righteousness  by  that  man 
whom  he  hath  ordained;  whereof  he 
hath  given  assurance  ^  unto  all  men,  in 
that  he  hath  raised  him  from  the  dead. 


1  Or.q^end/attk. 


(82)  And  when  they  heard  of  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead,  some  mocked : 
and  others  said,  We  will  hear  thee 
again  of  this  matter.  (^s)  go  Paul 
departed  from  among  them.  ^^^  How- 
beit  certain  men  clave  unto  him, 
and  believed:  among  the  which  was 
Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  and  a  woman 
named  Damaris,  and  others  with 
them. 


Qoldf  or  silver,  or  stone. — ^The  first  word 
reminds  us  of  the  lavish  use  of  gold  in  the  colossal 
statue  of  Zens  by  Phidias.  Silver  vraa  less  commonly 
nsed,  but  the  shnnes  of  Artemis  at  Ephesns  (see  Note 
on  chap.  xix.  24)  supply  an  instance  of  it.  "Stone" 
was  the  term  commonly  applied  to  the  marble  of  Pen- 
telicus,  which  was  so  lavisnly  employed  in  the  sculpture 
and  architecture  of  Athens. 

(90)  And  the  times  of  this  ignorance  Gkxl 
winked  at. — Better,  perhaps,  overlooked,  the  English 
phrase,  though  vivid,  being  somewhat  too  familiar,  and 
suggesting;  strictly  taken,  not  merely  tolerance,  but 
connivance  and  concurrence.  The  thought  is  one  in 
which  St.  Paul  manifestly  found  comfort.  He  sees  in 
that  ignorance  a  mitigation  of  the  guilt,  and  therefore 
of  the  punishment  due  to  the  heathen  world,  ^e 
past  history  of  the  world  had  shown  a  prsstermission  of 
the  sins,  for  which,  on  the  condition  of  repentance,  men 
were  now  offered  a  full  remission.  (See  Note  on  Bom. 
ill.  25.)  In  thus  teaching  he  was  reproducing  what  our 
Lord  had  taught  as  to  the  servant  who  "  knew  not  his 
Lord's  will,"  and  should  therefore  be  *beaten,  but  with 
"  few  stripes."    (See  Note  on  Luke  xii.  48.) 

And  now  oommandeth  all  men  every  where 
to  repent. — ^At  this  point  the  feelings  of  both  Stoics 
and  Epicureans  would  almost  inevitably  undergo  a 
change.  The  latter  might  regret  the  mistakes  he 
had  made  in  his  search  after  the  mctximum  of  enjoy- 
ment, but  a  change  such  as  the  Greek  for  "re- 
pentance" implied— new  aims  and  purposes,  loathing 
of  the  past  and  efforts  for  the  future — was  altogether 
alien  to  his  thoughts.  From  the  Stoics,  as  measured 
by  Epictetus  and  Marcus  AureHus,  better  things 
might  perhaps  have  been  eznected,  but  the  doctrine 
of  Necessity,  which  enterea  largely  into  popular 
Stoicism,  blunted  their  sense  of  responsibility.  They 
accepted  the  conseauences  of  their  actions  with  a 
serene  apathy;  for  the  most  part,  they  gave  thanks,  as 
the  philosophic  Emperor  did,  that  they  were  not  as 
other  men,  and  that  the  eyents  of  their  Ufe  had  led 
them  to  an  ethical  completeness;  but  the  idea  of 
abhorring  themselves,  ana  repenting  in  dust  and  ashes, 
had  not  as  yet  dawned  on  the  Stoic's  thoughts. 
(MedUt,  I  1—16.) 

(31)  Beoanse  he  hath  appointed  a  day.— Here 
the  speaker  would  seem,  to  both  sets  of  hearers,  to  be 
falling  back  into  popular  superstition.  Minos  and 
Bhadamanthus,  and  Tartarus  and  the  Elysian  Fields, — 
these  they  had  learnt  to  ^miss,  as  belonging  to  the 
childhood  of  the  mdividual  and  of  mankind, — 

"  Eaiie  aliqoid  Manes  et  Bubterranea  regna 
Tix  pueri  credunt."    .... 

["  Talk  of  our  souls  and  realms  beyond  tbe  grave. 
The  very  bojs  will  laugh  and  saj  you  rave."] 

—Juvenal.  Sat,  iL  149. 

The  Epicurean  rejected  the  idea  of  a  divine  govem- 
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ment  altogether.    For  the  Stoic,  to  quote  a  line  from 

Schiller, — 

**  Die  Welt-geschlchte  ist  das  Welt-gericht," 
["And  the  world's  story  is  its  Judgment  day/*] 

and  he  expected  no  other.  The  thought  of  a  day  of 
judgment  as  the  consummation  of  that  history,  which 
was  so  prominent  in  St.  Paul's  teaching,  was  altogether 
strange  to  them. 

By  that  man  whom  he  hath  ordained.— 
Literally,  hy  a  man.  Who  the  man  was,  and  what 
proof  there  was  that  he  had  been  raised  from  the  dead, 
were  questions  either  reserved  for  a  later  stage  of 
teaching,  or  interrupted  by  the  derision  of  the  hearers. 
Up  to  tnis  point  they  had  listened  attentively,  but  that 
the  dead  should  be  raised  again  seemed  to  them — as 
to  the  Sadducean,  to  the  Greeks  generally — absolutely 
incredible  (chap.  xxvi.  8 ;  1  Cor.  xt.  35). 

(32)  Some  mocked :  and  others  said,  We  will 
hear  thee  again. — ^The  word  "  mocked  "  implies  look 
and  gesture,  as  well  as  words,  of  derision.  (See  Note 
on  chap,  il  13.)  We  may  venture  to  assume  that  the 
mockers  were  found  chiefly  among  the  Epicureans,  and 
that  the  inquirers,  perhaps  putting  oft  the  inquiry  to  a 
"  more  convenient  season,"  were  otoics,  who  wished  to 
hear  more  from  a  teacher  with  whom  they  found  them- 
selves in  sympathy  on  so  many  points  of  contact 
with  their  own  system.  Whether  they  carried  on  their 
inquiry  we  are  not  told.  The  words  that  follow  imply 
a  certain  indignation  on  the  jMirt  of  the  Apostle.  He 
would  not  stay  to  expose  the  name  or  the  work  of  his 
Lord  to  the  jests  of  scoffers. 

(34)  Certain  men  clave  unto  him.— The  word 
implies  practically  both  companionship  and  conversion. 
There  was  an  attractive  power  in  the  Apostle's  character 
that  drew  men  unto  him. 

Dionysius  the  Areopagite.— As  the  constitution 
of  the  Court  of  the  Areopagus  required  its  members 
to  haye  filled  a  high  magisterial  function,  such  as  that 
of  Archon,  and  to  be  above  sixty,  the  convert  must 
have  been  a  man  of  some  note.  According  to  a  tradi- 
tion, ascribed  by  Eusebius  {Hist  iii.  4,  iv.  23)  to 
Dionysius,  Bishop  of  Corinth,  he  became  Bishop  of 
Athens.  An  elaborate  treatise  on  the  Hierarchy  of 
Heaven,  Cherubim,  Seraphim,  Thrones,  Dominations, 
and  the  like,  is  extant  under  his  name,  but  is  obviously 
of  much  later  date,  probably  of  the  fourth  or  fifth 
century.  The  legend  of  the  Seven  Champions  of 
Christendom  has  transformed  him  into  the  St.  Denvs 
of  France.  A  church  dedicated  to  him  stands  on  the 
Areopagus  of  modem  Athens. 

Damaris. — Chrvsostom  says  that  she  was  the  wife 
of  Dionysius.  but  this  is  obviouslyonly  a  conjecture. 

And  others  with  them.— The  contrast  between 
this  and  the  "  great  multitude,"  the  "  many  **  at  Thessa- 
lonica  and  Beroea,  is  very  significant.  Not  less  striking 
is  the  absence  of   any  rderence  to  Athens   in  ^t. 


Dionyaiua  the  Arecpagite. 


THE  ACTS,  XVIII. 


SL  Paul  at  Corinth. 


CHAPTEE  XVin.— (1)  After  these 
things  Paul  departed  from  Athens,  and 
came  to  Corinth ;  (^>  and  found  a  certain 


A.D.M. 
a  Rom.  I&  8. 


Jew  named  Aquila,*  bom  in  Pontus, 
lately  come  from  Italy,  with  his  wife 
Priscilla;    (because  that  Claudius  had 


Paul's  Epistles.  Of  all  the  cities  which  he  visited,  it 
was  that  with  which  he  had  least  sympathj.  All  that 
can  be  said  is  that  he  may  have  inclaaed  them  among 
"  the  saints  which  are  in  all  Achaia "  (2  Cor.  i.  1)  in 
his  prayers  and  hopes.  It  wonld  almost  seem  as  if  he 
felt  tiiat  little  was  gained  by  entering  into  a  discnssion 
on  the  great  questions  of  natural  theology ;  and  there- 
fore he  came  to  Corinth,  determined  to  know  nothing 
"  but  Jesus  Ohrist,  and  Him  crucified  "  (1  Cor.  iL  2). 
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0)  And  came  to  Corinth.— The  journey  may  have 
been  either  by  land  along  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  or  by 
sea  from  the  Piraeus  u>  Cenchreee.  The  position  of 
Corinth  on  the  Isthmus,  with  a  harbour  on  either  shore, 
CenchresB  on  the  east,  LechsBum  on  the  west,  had 
naturally  made  it  a  place  of  commercial  importance  at 
a  very  early  stage  ox  Greek  history.  With  commerce 
had  come  luxury  and  vice,  and  the  verb  CorirUhiazein'^ 
to  live  as  the  Corinthians,  had  become  proverbial,  as  early 
as  the  time  of  Aristophanes  {Frag.  133),  for  a  course 
of  profligacy.  The  harlot  priestesses  of  the  Temple 
of  Aphrodite  gave  a  kind  of  consecration  to  the  deep- 
dyed  impurity  of  Greek  social  life,  of  which  we  find 
traces  in  1  Cor.  v.  1 ;  vi.  9 — 19.  The  Isthmian  games, 
which  were  celebrated  every  fourth  vear,  drew  crowds 
oi  competitors  and  spectators  from  all  parts  of  Greece, 
and  obviously  furnished  the  Apostle  with  the  agonistic 
imagery  of  1  Cor.  ix.  24—27.  Less  distinguished  for 
higher  culture  than  Athens,  it  was  yet  able  (standing  to 
Aniens  in  much  the  same  relation  as  Venice  did  to 
Florence  from  the  13th  to  the  16th  century)  to  boast 
of  its  artists  in  stone  and  metal  (Corinthian  bronze  was 
proverbial  for  its  excellence),  of  its  rhetoricians  and 
philosophers.  On  its  conquest  by  the  Roman  general 
Mummius  (B.c.  146),  many  of  its  buildings  hM.  been 
destroyed,  and  its  finest  statues  had  been  carried  off 
to  Rome ;  and  it  was  a  Roman  jest  that  the  general 
had  bound  the  captains  of  the  ships  that  carried 
them,  to  replace  them  in  case  of  loss.  A  century 
later,  Julius  Csesar  determined  to  restore  it  to  its 
former  splendour,  and  thousands  of  freed-men  were 
employed  in  the  work  of  reconstruction.  Such  was 
the  scene  of  the  Apostle's  new  labours,  less  promising, 
at  first  sight,  than  Athens,  but,  ultimately,  far  more 
fniitfal  in  results. 

W  And  found  a  certain  Jew  named  Aquila, 
bom  in  Pontus. — The  name  presents  some  interest- 
ing associations.  Strictly  speaking,  the  Greek  form  is 
Ahylcu,  but  this  is  undonbtedly  the  transliterated  form 
of  the  Latin  AquUa  ( <-  Eagle).  The  name  appears  in 
a  yet  more  altered  form  in  Onkelos,  the  tradition^  writer 
of  one  of  the  Targfums,  or  Paraphrases  of  the  Law, 
then  current  among  the  Jews.  In  Aquila,  one  of  the 
later  translators  of  the  Old  Testament  into  Greek, 
himself  also  bom  in  Pontus,  and  possibly  (but  see  Mr. 
Deutsch's  Bemaine,  p.  339)  identical  with  Onkelos, 
we  get  the  Greek  form  again.  In  the  well-known 
chief  Rabbi  of  the  synagogues  of  the  Jews  of  London, 
Dr.  Adler,  we  have  it  reappearing  in  a  German 
form  (-idZcr=Eagle).  The  tendencv  of  Jews  to 
take  names  derived  from  animals  when  sojourning 
in  heathen  countries,  may  be  noted  as  not  uncom- 
mon. Ursulus,  Leo,  Leopardns,  Dorcas,  which  appear 
in  the  early  Christian  inscriptions  in  the  Vatican  and 


Lateran  Museums,  present  analogous  instances.  His 
birth  in  Pontus  indicates  that  lie  belonged  to  the 
dispersion  of  the  Jews  of  that  province  (1  Pet. 
i.  I)  which,  as  the  north-eastern  region  of  Asia 
Minor,  lay  between  Bithynia  and  Armenia.  Some 
from  that  province  had  been  present  at  Jerusalem  on 
the  Day  of  Pentecost  (chap.  iL  9).  As  the  Jews  at 
Rome  consisted  largely  of  freed-men,  the  lihertinum 
aenu8  of  Latin  writers  (see  Note  on  the  Libertines 
in  chap,  vi  9),  it  is  probable  that  Aquila  belonged  to 
that  dass. 

With  his  wife  FriBcilla.— The  name  appears  in 
some  MSS.,  both  here  and  elsewhere,  in  the  form  of 
Prisca,  of  which  it  is  the  diminutive.  So  we  have 
LucUla  from  Lucia,  Domitilla  from  Domitia,  Atticilla  (in 
an  inscription  in  the  Museum  of  Pemgia)  from  Attica. 
The  name  Prisca  probably  indicates  a  connection  with 
the  gens  of  the  Prisci,  who  appear  in  the  earliest 
stages  of  Roman  history,  and  supplied  a  long  series 
of  prstors  and  consuls.  The  marriage  was  probably, 
therefore,  an  example  of  the  influence  gamed  by 
educated  Jews  over  the  higher  class  of  women  at 
Rome.  It  was,  perhaps,  a  natural  consequence  of 
her  higher  social  position  that  her  name  is  some- 
times ^aoed  before  Aquila's  (verse  18 ;  Rom.  xvi.  3 ; 
2  Tim.  iv.  19).  The  fact  that  she  took  part  in  the 
instruction  of  Apollos  (see  Note  on  verse  26),  indicates 
that  she  was  a  woman  of  more  than  ordinary  culture, 
a  student  and  interpreter  of  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures. 

The  question  natorally  suggests  itself,  whether  the 
husband  and  wife,  who  were  afterwards  so  prominent 
in  the  Apostolic  Church,  were,  at  this  stage  of  their 
career,  converted  by  St.  Paul  to  the  faith  in  Christ. 
The  answer  to  that  question  must,  it  is  believed,  be  a 
distinct  and  decisive  negative.  (1)  There  is  no  mention 
of  their  listening  to  St.  Paul,  and  believing,  as,  e.a.) 
in  the  case  of  Lydia  (chap.  xvi.  14) ;  and  it  is  hardly 
conceivable  that  St.  Luke,  who  reJates  that  case  so 
folly,  would  have  omitted  a  fact  of  such  importance. 
(2)  He  joins  himself  to  them,  as  able  to  share 
his  thoughts  and  hopes,  even  before  he  begins 
preachin^^  in  the  synagogue,  as  in  verse  4.  (3)  An 
unbelieving  Jew  was  not  likely  to  have  admitted 
St.  Paul  into  a  partnership  in  his  business.  The 
question  how  and  oy  whom  the  Church  of  Christ  had 
been  first  brought  to  Rome  will  be  discussed  in  the 
next  Note. 

Beoaiise  that  Claudius  had  commanded  all 
Jews  to  depart  ttoza  Borne.— The  account  of  the 
expulsion  is  given  by  Suetonius  (Clatidius,  c.  25)  in 
words  which  are  in  many  ways  suggestive — "Claudius, 
JucUeos,  impuLsore  Chresto,  assidue  tuinvUu4intes,  Bomd 
expulit "  (*'  Claudius  expelled  the  Jews  from  Rome 
on  account  of  their  continual  tumults,  instigated  by 
Chrestus").  The  Jews,  at  this  period,  were  settled 
mainly  in  the  Transtiberine  region  of  Rome,  at  the  base 
of  the  Janiculum,  opposite  the  present  Ohetto,  or  Jewry, 
of  the  city.  They  exercised  considerable  influence 
over  the  upper  classes,  had  synagogues  and  oratories 
(proseuchcB,  see  Notes  on  diap.  xn.  13 ;  Luke  vi.  12)  of 
tneir  own,  were  tolerated  as  possessing  a  reUigio  lieita, 
had  their  own  cemeteries  on  the  Appian  Way.  Sud- 
denly there  is  a  change  in  their  relations  to  tiie  civil 
power,  and  the  name  of  Chrestus  is  connected  with  it. 
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Paul  pressed  in  Spirit. 


commanded  all  Jews  to  depart  from 
Borne :)  and  came  unto  them.  ^^^  And 
because  he  was  of  the  same  craft,  he 
abode  with  them,  and  wrought :  for  by 
their  occupation  they  were  tentmakers. 


(*^  And  he  reasoned  in  the  synagogue 
every  sabbath,  and  persuaded  the  Jews 
and  the  Greeks.  (^)  And  when  Silas  and 
Timotheus  were  come  from  Macedonia, 
Paul    was    pressed  in  the  spirit,   and 


Of  the  man  whom  he  so  mentions,  Snetonios  tells  us 
nothing  farther.    But  we  know  that  the  sounds  of  the 
Greek    "i"    and    **e"    were  hardlj  distineoishable. 
Tertullian  {Apol,  c.  3)  says  that  the  name  oiChristus 
was  almost  invariably  pronounced   ChrSstus,  and,  as 
that  word  signifies  "  gooia/'  "  useful/'  "  honest,"  founds 
a  kind  of  argumenium  ad  hominem  on  the  prevalent 
mistake.     So  in  Jewish  inscriptions  in  the  Lateran 
Museum,  Alfius   appears    as  the  equivalent  for   the 
Greek  form  AlphcBus.     The  probable  explanation  of 
Claudius's  decree,  accordingly,  is  that  men  had  come 
to  Borne  after  the  Day  of  Pentecost  proclaiming  Jesus 
as  the  Christ,  that  this  had  been  followed  by  tumults 
like  ihose  of  which  we  read  in  the  Pisidian  Antioch 
(chap.  xiii.  50),  and  Lvstra  (chap.  ziy.  19),  and  Thes- 
salonica  (chap.  zvii.  5),  and  Beroea  (chap.  xvii.   13), 
and  that  as  the  name  of  Christus  was  much  in  the  mouths 
both  of  those  who  received  and  those  who  rejected 
His  claim  to  be  the  Messiah,  the  Roman  magistrates, 
like  Grallio,  careless  as  to  questions  about  names  and 
words  (verse  15),  naturally  inierred  that  he  was  the  leader 
of  one  of  the  parties,  probably  assuming,  as  at  Thessa- 
lonica  (chap.  xvii.  7),  tnat  he  claimed  the  title  of  king 
aftet  the  manner  of  the  pretenders  to  an  earthly  throne. 
If  we  ask  who  were  the  first  preachers  of  the  new  faith, 
the  answer,  though  we  maybe  unable  to  identify  indi- 
viduals, is  not  far  to  seek.    (1)  It  was  scarcely  likely 
that  twenty-three  years  should  have  passed  since  the 
Day  of  Pentecost,  without  bringing  to  the  ears  of  the 
Jews  of  Rome  some  tidings  of  what  was  going  on  in 
Palestine.    (2)  In  the  list  of  those  who  were  present  at 
the  Pentecostal  wonder  are  strangers  of  Rome,  Jews  and 
proselytes  (chap.  ii.  10).  (3)  Among  the  Hellenistic  Jews 
who  disputed  with  Stephen  were  lihertini,  or  f reed-men 
of  Rome,  and  Stephen  nimself,  we  saw  reason  to  believe, 
belonged  to  the  same  class.    (See  Notes  on  chap.  vi. 
5,   9.)    (4)  Andronicus  and  Junias  (contracted  from 
Jnnianus,  as  Lucas  from  Lucanus),  who  are  among 
those  to  whom  St.  Paul  sends  messages  of  affection 
at  Rome,  were  "  in  Christ "  before  him  (Rom.  xvi.  7). 
To  these,  then,  and  not  to  St.  Peter,  we  may  pro- 
bably look  as  amon^  the  real  founders  of  the  Churcn  of 
Rome.    The  facts  SH  indicate  that  the  theology  of  the 
disciples  of  Rome  was  likely  to  be  based  upon  the 
same  great  principles  as  that  of  Stephen,  and  this 
explains  the  readiness  with  which  Aquila  and  Priscilla 
received  the  gospel  as  St.  Paul  preached  it.      It  is 
obvious  that  many  more   of   those   who   had  been 
expelled  from  Rome  were  likely  to  have  accompanied 
them  from  Rome  to  Corinth,  and  the  long  list  of 
names  in  Rom.  xvi  3 — 15  probably  consists  for  the  most 
part  of  those  who  had  thus  come  within  the  range  of 
St.  Paul's  personal  acquaintauoe,  and  had  returns  to 
Rome  in  the  interval.    The  names  in  that  list  are  many 
of  them  identical  with  those  in  the  Columbaria,  or 
burial-place,  on  the  Appian  Way,  which  contains  the 
names  of  the  men  ana  women  of  the  f  reed-man  class 
who  belonged  to  the  household  of  the  Empress  Livia, 
and  make  it  almost  certain  that  they  were  of  the  same 
class ;  and  that  when  St.  Paul  speaks  (Phil.  iv.  22)  of 
the  **  saints  of  CsBsar's  household "  he  is  referring  to 
0uch  as  these,  and  not  to  persons  of  high  official  rank. 


(See  Notes  on  Bom.  xvi.)  The  name  of  Priscus  occurs, 
it  maj  be  added,  in  a  Christian  inscription  of  uncertain 
date  m  the  Collegio  Romano.  We  need  not  wonder 
that  Greek  should  be  the  medium  of  intercourse  even 
with  these  Roman  Jews.  The  inscriptions  in  the  re- 
cently discovered  Je¥rish  cemetery  in  the  Vigna  BandU' 
nini,  at  Rome,  show  a  strange  blending  of  the  two 
languages,  Greek  words  appearing  sometimes  in  Latin 
characters,  and  Latin  words  in  Greek.  Hebrew  does 
not  appear,  but  the  symbol  of  the  seven-branched 
candlestick  of  the  Temple  recurs  frequently. 

(3)  Because  he  was  of  the  same  oraft.— 
The  calling  was  one  which  St.  IViul  had  probably 
learnt  and  practised  in  his  native  city,  wmch  was 
noted  then,  as  now,  for  the  rough  goat*s-hair  fabrics 
known  to  the  Romans,  from  the  name  of  the  province, 
as  Cilicium  (—sack-cloth).  The  material  was  one  used 
for  the  sails  of  ships  and  for  tents,  and  on  the  whole, 
though  some  have  supposed  that  leather  was  used  for 
the  latter,  it  seems  more  probable  that  this  was  the 
material  which  St.  Paul  worked  at.  It  may  be  added 
that  Pontus,  from  which  Aquila  came,  was  also  famous 
for  the  same  manufacture,  the  material  in  each  case 
bein^  furnished  by  the  goats  which  fed  upon  the  slopes 
of  the  Taurus,  and  the  mountain  ranges  of  that  pro- 
vince. The  fact  that  St.  Paul  had  learnt  this  trade  is 
not  inconsistent  with  the  comparative  opulence  sug- 
gested by  his  education  both  in  bovhood  at  Tarsus  and 
at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel  in  Jerusalem.  The  Rabbinic 
proverb,  that  "  He  who  does  not  teach  his  son  a  trade, 
teaches  him  to  be  a  thief,"  made  such  instruction  almost 
universal.  So  the  great  Hillel  was  a  carpenter.  Here, 
it  is  clear,  he  took  the  course  of  working  for  his  liveli- 
hood, as  he  had  done  at  Thessalonica,  that  he  might 
keep  himself  from  the  suspicion  of  self-interest  in  his 
work  as  a  teacher  (1  Cor.  ix.  15 — 19 ;  2  Cor.  xi.  7 — 13). 
Such  was  the  beginning  of  his  labours  at  Corinth.  A 
new  artisan  was  working  for  wages,  or  as  a  partner,  pro- 
bably the  latter,  as  afterwards  with  Philemon  (Philem. 
yerse  17),  in  the  workshop  of  the  Jew,  not  as  yet  known 
to  the  outer  world  as  more  than  a  Jew,  who  had 
recentity  arrived  in  Corinth  from  Rome. 

(^)  Me  persuaded  the  Jews  and  the  Greeks.— 
It  is  necessary  to  remind  the  reader  that  the 
latter  word  does  not  mean  Greek-speaking  Jews,  or 
proselytes  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word,  but,  as 
elsewhere  (see  Note  on  chap.  xi.  22),  is  used  for  those 
who  were  Gentiles  by  birth,  and  who,  though  wor- 
shipping in  the  synagogue,  had  not  accepted  circum- 
cision. 

(5)  And  when  Silas  and  Timoiheus  were 
oome  ttona  Macedonia.— We  learn  from  1  Thess. 
ii.  18,  that  the  latter  had  come  to  St.  Paul  at  Athens, 
but  had  been  almost  immediately  sent  back  to  Thessa- 
lonica to  bring  further  news  about  the  converts,  for 
whose  trials  the  Apostle  felt  so  much  ranpathy  and 
anxiety.  They  brought  a  good  report  of  tneir  faith  and 
love  (I  Thess.  iii.  6),  possibly  also  fresh  proofs  of  their 
personal  regard,  and  that  of  the  Philippians,  in  the 
form  of  g^ts  (2  Cor.  xi.  9).  This  may,  nowever,  refer 
to  a  later  occasion.  The  First  Epistle  to  the  Thessa- 
lonians  was  probably  sent  back  by  the  brethren  who 
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The  Jews  of  Corinth. 


THE    ACTS,    XVIII.     CrUpua^  the  Eiiler  of  tlie  Synagogue, 


testified  to  the  Jews  that  Jesus  was 
Christ.  ^^>  And  when  they  opposed 
themselves,  and  blasphemed,  he  shook 
his  raiment,  and  said  unto  them.  Tour 
blood  he  upon  your  own  heads ; "  I  am 
clean :  from  henceforth  I  will  go  unto 
the  Gentiles. 


a  Matt.  10. 14 
b  1  Cor.  ].  11 


(7)  And  he  departed  thence,  and  en- 
tered into  a  certain  Tnan^s  house,  named 
Justus,  one  that  worshipped  God,  whose 
house  joined  hard  to  the  synagogue. 
(^)  And  Crispus,*  the  chief  ruler  of  the 
synagogue,  believed  on  the  Lord  with 
all  his  house ;  and  many  of  the  Corin- 


had  accompanied  Silas  and  Timotheus  on  their  jonmey 
to  Corinth.  The  reader  will  note  the  parallelism  (1) 
between  the  passage  in  1  Thess.  iv.  16, 17,  which  treats 
of  the  Second  Advent,  with  the  teaching  of  1  Cor.  zy. 
51,  52,  and  (2)  between  the  few  words  as  to  spiritual 
^ts,  in  1  Thess.  v.  19 — ^21,  with  the  foUer  treatment 
of  the  same  subject  in  1  Cor.  xii. — ^riv. 

Paul  was  pressed  in  the  spirit.— The  better 
MSS.  ffive,  " he  was  constrained  by  the  Word*^  The 
words  describe  something  of  the  same  strong  emotion 
as  the  "  paroxysm  "  of  chap.  xviL  16.  The  Word  was 
within  him  as  a  constraining  power,  compelling  him  to 
give  utterance  to  it.  His  "  heart  was  hot  within  him, 
and  while  he  was  musing  the  fire  kindled  "  (Ps.  xxxix. 
4).  Whether  there  was  any  connection  between  the 
arrival  of  Silas  and  Timotheus  and  this  strong  feeling  is 
a  question  which  there  are  no  sufficient  data  for 
answering.  It  is  hardly  satisfactory  to  say,  as  has 
been  suggested,  that  they  probably  mt>ught  pecuniary 
supplies  from  Macedonia  (2  Cor.  zi.  9),  and  that  he  was 
therefore  relieved  from  the  obligation  of  working  for  his 
livelihood,  and  able  to  give  himself  more  entirely  to  the 
work  of  preaching.  There  is  no  indication  of  his  giving 
up  tent-making,  and  1  Cor.  iz.  1  is  decidedly  against  it. 
A  more  probame  explanation  may  be  found  in  the  strong 
desire— of  which  he  says,  in  Bom.  xv.  23,  tliat  he  haa 
cherished  it  for  many  years — ^to  see  Rome  and  preach 
the  gospel  there.  Now  he  found  himself  brought  into 
conUct  with  those  who  had  come  from  Home,  who 
formed,  in  fact,  part  of  its  population,  and  the  old 
feeling'  was  stirred  to  a  new  intensity. 

ifi)  And  when  they  opposed  themselves,  and 
blasphemed. — The  latter  word  includes  the  reviling 
of  which  the  Apostle  himself  was  the  obiect,  as  weu 
as  bhispheming  against  Grod.  Assuming  what  has  been 
suggested  in  the  Note  on  verse  2,  we  may  think  of 
these  disturbances  as  reproducing  what  had  already 
taken  place  at  Rome.  We  may,  perhaps,  trace  an  echo 
of  such  blasphemies  in  the  words  "  Anathema  be  Jesus," 
of  which  St.  Paul  speaks  in  1  Cor.  xii.  3  as  having 
been  uttered  as  with  the  vehemence  of  a  simulatea 
inspiration,  against  which  men  needed  te  be  warned. 

He  shook  his  raiment. — On  the  symbolic  signi- 
ficance of  the  act,  see  Note  on  Matt.  x.  14.  As  done 
by  a  Jew  to  Jews  no  words  and  no  act  could  so  well 
express  the  Apostle^s  indignant  protest.  It  was  the 
hist  resource  of  one  who  found  appeals  to  reason  and 
conscience  powerless,  and  was  met  by  brute  violence 
and  clamour. 

Your  blood  be  upon  your  own  heads.— The 
phrase  and  thought  were  both  essentially  Hebrew. 
(See  Note  on  Matt,  xxvii.  25.)  We  can  hariUy  think  of 
the  Apostle  as  using  them  without  a  distinct  recol- 
lection  of  the  language  which  defined  the  responsibility 
of  a  prophet  of  the  truth  in  Ezek.  iii.  18, 19. 

From  henceforth  I  will  go  unto  the 
Gtentiles. — The  words  are  almost  identical  with  those 
in  chap.  xiii.  46,  and  are  explained  by  them.  It  is 
obvious  in  each  case  that  the  words  have  a  limited  and 
local  application.    The  Apostle  did  not  renounce  all 


future  work  among  the  Jews,  but  gave  up  preaching  to 
those  at  Corinth. 

(7)  And  entered  into  a  certain  man's  house, 
named  Justus. — On  the  name,  see  Note  on  chap.  i.  23. 
It  may  be  added  here  that  it  occurs  also  in  early  Cnristian 
inscriptions  in  the  Vatican  Museum,  in  one  case  at 
the  bottom  of  a  glass  cup,  in  the  MtLseo  Christiana, 
in  conjunction  witn  the  name  of  Timotheus.  In  some 
of  the  better  MSS.  the  name  Titus  is  prefixed  to  Justus, 
and  it  will  be  noted  that  both  in  chap.  i.  23,  and  Col.  iv. 
11,  the  latter  is  used  as  an  epithet  after  the  names 
of  Joseph  and  of  Jesus.  It  is  found  by  itself  in  the 
Jewish  cemetery  above  referred  to.  (See  Note  on 
verse  1.)  It  would  be  rash  to  infer  from  this  the 
identity  of  this  Titus  Justus  with  the  Titus  of  Gal.  ii.  3, 
as  the  disciple  left  in  Crete.  The  name  Titus  was,  like 
Caius  or  Gaius,  one  of  the  commonest  Roman  names,  and, 
if  the  reading  be  genuine,  we  may  think  of  the  epithet 
as  added  to  mstinguish  the  Titus  ci  Corinth  from  his 
namesake.  On  the  other  hand,  to  state  the  evidence  on 
both  sides  fairly,  the  Titus  who  appears  in  2  Cor.  ii.  12, 
vii.  14,  viii.  16,  §3,  was  obviously  very  closely  connected 
with  the  Church  of  Corinth,  and  was  not  unlikely  to  be 
sent  to  Crete  to  exercise  a  mission  analogous  to  that 
which  he  had  been  entrusted  with  at  Corinth,  and  the 
combination  of  the  names  Timotheus  and  Justus, 
above  referred  to,  as  equally  entitled  to  reverence, 
is  more  intelligible  if  we  assume  that  the  latter 
name  belonged  to  Titus,  and  that  both  stood  there- 
fore in  the  same  relation  to  St.  Paul  as  disciples  and 
friends.  In  any  case  the  Justus  who  is  here  named  was, 
like  Titus,  an  uncircumcised  Gentile,  attending  the 
synagogue  as  a  proselvte  of  the  gate.  Up  to  this  time 
apparently,  St.  Paul  had  been  lodging  in  the  house  of 
a  Jew,  in  some  region  of  Corinth  aiuJp^ous  to  the  Ghetto 
of  modem  Home,  in  the  hope  of  concibating  his  brethren 
according  to  the  flesh.  Now,  in  sight  of  the  wild 
frenzied  fanatics,  he  goes  into  a  house  which  they  would 
have  shrunk  from  entering,  even  though  it  was  next 
door  to  the  synagogue,  and  though  the  man  who  lived  in 
it  was  a  devout  worshipper. 

(8)  And  Crispus,  the  chief  ruler  of  the  syna- 
gogue, believed  on  the  Lord- — ^The  article  does 
not  necessarily  show  that  there  was  onlv  one  ruler— 
commonly,  as  at  the  Fisidian  Antioch  (chap.  xiii. 
15),  there  were  more— but  that  this  Crispus  was  thus 
distinguished  from  others  of  the  same  name.  The 
office  was  one  which  ^ve  its  holder  an  honourable 
position,  and,  as  in  mscriptions  from  the  Jewish 
catacombs  now  in  the  Lateran  Museum,  was  recorded 
on  tombstones  (Aliius  Archistfnagos)  as  a  personal 
distinction  of  whicn  the  family  of  the  deceased  were 

Sroud.    In  favour  of  so  conspicuous  a  convert,  St.  Paul 
eviated  from  his  usual  practice,  and  baptised  Crispus 
with  his  own  hands  (1  Cor.  i.  14). 

Many  of  the  Corinthians  hearing  believed, 
and  were  baptized.— The  tense  of  the  two  verbs 
implies  a  process  going  on  daily  for  an  undefined 
period.  Among  the  converte  we  may  note  Gains, 
or  Caius,  probably  a  man  of  higher  social  position  than 
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The  Vision  of  tlie  Lord  Jesvs, 


THE  ACTS.  XVin. 


GaUio,  the  Deputy  of  Achaia* 


thians  hearing  believed,  and  were  bap- 
tized. <^)  Then  spaie  the  Lord  to  Panl 
in  the  night  by  a  vision,  Be  not  afraid, 
bat  speak,  and  hold  not  thj  peace : 
<^^^  for  I  am  with  thee,  and  no  man  shall 
set  on  thee  to  hurt  thee:  for  I  have 
much  people  in  this  city.     (^>  And  he 


1  6r.  mt  there. 


A.D.  aSk 
ending. 


continued  ^  there  a  year  and  six  months, 
teaching  the  word  of  Gkni  among  them. 
<^>  Aid  when  Gallio  was  the  deputy 
of  Achaia,  the  Jews  made  insurrection 
with  one  accord  against  Paul,  and 
brought  him  to  the  judgment  seat, 
W  saying,  This  fellow  persuadeth  men 


others,  who  made  his  house  the  meeting-place  of  the 
Church,  and  at  St.  Paul's  second  visit  received  him 
as  a  guest  (Bom.  xvi.  23),  and  the  household  of  Ste- 
phanas, who,  as  "  the  first-fruits  of  Achaia,"  must  have 
been  among  the  earliest  converts  (1  Cor.  xvi.  15).  These 
also  St.  Paul  baptised  himself  (1  Cor.  i.  U,  15).  For- 
tunatus  and  Achaicus,  and  Chloe,  a  prominent  female 
convert  (1  Cor.  i.  11),  with  Quartus,  and  Erastus  the 
chamberlain  of  the  dtv  (Bom.  zyi.  23),  and  Epsenetus, 
also  amone  the  "  first-miits  of  Achaia  "  (Bom.  xvi.  5), 
may  also  be  counted  among  the  disciples  made  now 
or  soon  afterwards. 

(9)  Then  spake  the  Lord  to  Paul.— We  note 
the  recurrence  of  these  visions  at  each  great  crisis  of  the 
Apostle's  life.  He  had  seen  the  Lord  at  his  conversion 
(coap.  ix.  4-— 6),  he  had  heard  the  same  voice  and  seen 
the  same  form  in  his  trance  in  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem 
(chap.  xxii.  17).  Now  he  saw  and  heard  them  once  more. 
"  In  visions  of  the  night,  when  deep  sleep  falleth  upon 
men,"  he  passed  from  the  strife  of  tongues  into  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Divine  Friend.  The  words  "  Be  not  afraid  " 
imply  that  he  too  was  subject  to  fear  and  depression, 
and  felt  keenly  the  trial  of  seeming  failure  and  com- 
parative isolation.  His  converts  came  chiefly  from  the 
slave  or  freed-man  dass,  and  those  of  a  culture  hke  his 
own,  whether  Greeks  or  Jews,  were  slow  to  accept  his 
preachiiig  (1  Cor.  i.  26,  27).  And  then,  too,  he  carried, 
as  it  were,  his  life  in  his  hands.  The  reviling  of  the 
Jews  might  any  hour  burst  into  furious  vicuenoe  or 
deliberate  plots  of  assassination.  No  wonder  that  he 
needed  the  mcious  words,  *'Be  not  afraid."  The 
temptation  of  such  a  moment  of  human  weakness  was 
to  nil  back,  when  words  seem  fruitless,  into  the  safety 
of  silence,  and  therefore  the  command  followed,  "  Speak, 
and  hold  not  thy  peace."  We  are  reminded  of  the  like 
pasfiinff  mood  of  discouragement  in  one  great  crisis  of 
Elijah  s  life  (1  Ejngs  xix.  4 — 14),  yet  more,  j^rhaps, 
of  its  frequent  recurrence  in  Jeremiah  (Jer.  l  6—3; 
rv.  15—21). 

00)  For  I  am  with  thee.— The  command  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  promise  which  met  the  special  trial  of 
the  time.  Men  might  be  against  him,  but  Christ  was 
with  him.  The  general  promise  given  to  the  Church 
at  large,  ^  Lo !  I  am  vdth  you  always  "  (Matt  xxviii. 
20),  received  a  personal  apphcation,  "  I  am  with  thee ; " 
and  though  called  to  a  uf e  of  suffering,  there  was  for 
the  time  an  assurance  that  the  wrath  of  men  should  be 
restrained,  and  that  his  woric  should  not  be  hindered. 

I  have  muoh  people  in  this  city.— The  words 
remind  us  once  more  of  those  which  Elijah  had  heard  at 
a  moment  of  like  weakness,  "  Yet  have  I  left  me  seven 
thousand  men  in  Israel "  (1  Kings  xix.  18).  Even  in 
the  sinful  streets  of  Corinth,  among  those  plunged 
deepest  into  its  sin  (1  Cor.  v.  10,  11),  there  were  souls 
yearning  for  deliverance,  in  whom  conscience  was  not 
dead,  and  was  waiting  only  for  the  call  to  repentance. 

(11)  And  he  continued  there  a  year  and  six 
months. — ^This  obviously  gave  time  not  only  for 
founding  and  organising  a  Church  at  Corinth  itself,  but 
for  work  in  the  neighbouring  districts,  such  as  the  port 
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of  CenchresB,  where  we  find  in  Bom.  xvi.  1  a  church  duly 
furnished  not  only  with  presbyters  and  deacons,  but 
with  a  sisterhood  of  deaconesses.  The  superscription 
of  2  Cor.  i.  1,  "  to  the  Church  that  is  in  Corinth  and  to 
all  the  saints  thai  are  in  aU  Achaia,  clearly  indicates  an 
extension  of  evangelising  work  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
dty.  The  unimpeded  prog^ress  of  this  period  came 
to  him  as  an  abundant  fulfilment  of  the  Lord's 
promise,  and  prepared  him  for  the  next  persecution 
when  it  came. 

(12)  And  when  Gallio  was  the  deputy  of 
Achaia. — "Deputy"  stands,  as  before  (see  Note  on 
chap.  xiii.  7),  for  "  proconsul."  .  Here,  also,  St.  Luke 
shows  his  characteristic  accuracy  in  the  use  of  official 
titles.  Achaia,  which  indudea  the  whole  of  Greece 
south  of  the  province  of  Macedonia,  had  been  an  im- 
perial province  under  Tiberius  (Tacitus,  Ann,  i.  76),  and 
had  been  governed  by  a  prstor,  but  had  been  recently, 
in  the  same  year  as  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from 
Rome,  restored  to  the  senate  by  Claudius,  as  no 
longer  needing  direct  military  control  (Suetonius, 
Claud,  c.  25).  Gallio,  or  to  give  his  full  name, 
M.  Aniuras  Novatus,  who  had  taken  the  agnomen 
of  Gallio  on  his  adoption  by  the  rhetorician  of  that 
name,  was  the  brother  of  L.  AnnsBus  Seneca,  the 
tutor  of  Nero.  The  philosopher  dedicated  to  him 
two  treatises  on  Anger  and  the  Blessed  life;  and 
the  kindliness  of  his  nature  made  him  a  general  fa- 
vourite.  He  was  everybody's  "dulcis  Gulio,"  was 
praised  by  his  brother  for  nis  disinterestedness  and 
calmness  of  temper,  as  one  "who  was  loved  much, 
even  by  those  who  had  but  little  capacity  for  loving " 
(Seneca,  Ep,  dv.).  On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  may 
see  in  him  a  very  favourable  example  of  what  philo- 
sophic culture  was  able  to  do  for  a  Boman  states- 
man. On  the  probable  connection  of  the  writer  of  the 
Acts  with  his  family,  see  Introduction  to  the  Gospel  of 
8t  Luke, 

Made  insurrection  •  .  .  against  Paul.— 
Better,  perhaps,  rose  up  against,  or  rushed  upon,  our 
word  "insurrection"  having  acquired  the  special 
meaning  of  a  revolt  of  subjects  against  rulers. 

And  brought  him  to  the  judgment  seat.— 
The  habit  of  the  Boinan  governors  of  provinces  was 
commonly  to  hold  their  court  in  the  agora,  or  market- 
place on  certain  fixed  days  (see  Note  on  chap.  xix.  38), 
so  that  anv  one  might  appeal  to  have  his  g^evance 
heard.  Gallio  was  now  so  sitting,  and  the  Jews,  having 
probably  preconcerted  their  plans,  took  advantage  of 
the  opportunity. 

(IS)  This  fellow  persuadeth  men  to  worship 
Ood  contnury  to  the  law.— It  is  obvious  that  in 
this  appeal  to  the  proconsul  the  Jews  must  have  meant, 
not  tne  law  of  Moses,  but  that  of  Rome.  Their 
cont«ntion  was  that  though  Jews  had  been  banished 
from  Rome  as  a  measure  of  policy,  Judaism  as  such 
was  still  a  relligio  licita,  tolerated  and  recognised  by 
the  State.  Their  charge  against  the  Apostle  was 
that  he  was  preaching  a  new  religion,  which  was  not 
so  recognised.    The  words  "  this  fellow,"  though  the 
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to  worship  God  contrary  to  the  law. 
<^*^  And  when  Paul  was  now  about  to 
open  his  mouth,  Gallio  said  unto  the 
Jews,  If  it  were  a  matter  of  wrong  or 
wicked  lewdness,  O  ye  Jews,  reason 
would  that  I  should  bear  with  you : 
<^)  but  if  it  be  a  question  of  words  and 
names,  and  of  your  law,  look  ye  to  it; 
for  I  will  be  no  judge  of  such  matters. 
(i«)  And  he  drave  them  from  the  judg- 


ment seat,  f^^^  Then  all  the  Greeks 
took  Sosthenes,  the  chief  ruler  of  the 
synagogue,  and  beat  him  before  the 
judgment  seat.  And  Gullio  cared  for 
none  of  those  things. 

^)  And  Paul  after  this  tarried  there 

iret  a  good  while,  and  then  took  his 
eave  of  the  brethren,  and  sailed  thence 
into  Syria,  and  with  him  Priscilla  and 
AquUa;    having    shorn    his    head    in 


substantive  is  an  interpolation,  fairly  expresses  the 
contempt  implied  in  the  ose  of  the  Greek  pronoun. 

W  When  Paul  was  now  about  to  open  his 
mouth. — The  phrase  always  implies,  as  has  been 
noticed  (see  Note  on  chap.  viii.  35),  the  beginning  of 
a  set  discourse.  St.  Paul  was  about  to  begpin  a  fomud 
apoloaia.    This,  howeyer,  proved  to  be  unnecessary. 

Qellio  said  unto  the  Jews.— The  proconsul 
could  hardly  have  resided  in  Achaia  for  eighteen 
months  without  hearing  of  the  new  movement.  He 
knew  the  Jews.  He  probably  knew  something  of  St. 
PauL  On  the  assumption  already  referred  to  (see  Note 
on  verse  12)  the  knowledge  may  have  been  fuller  than 
appears  on  the  surfiice.  In  any  case,  from  his  stand- 
pomt,  as  philosopher  and  statesman,  it  was  not  a  matter 
for  his  tribunal.  He  was  not  anxious  to  draw  a  hard 
and  fast  line  as  to  the  reUigianes  UcvUb  recognised  by 
the  State. 

A  matter  of  wrong  or  wicked  lewdness.-— 
Better,  a  matter  of  crime  or  fraud,  "Lewdness," 
which  to  us  suggests  a  special  dass  of  crimes,  is  used 
as  "  lewd ''  had  been  in  duip.  xvii.  5.  The  Greek  word  is 
very  closely  connected  witn  that  translated  "  subtlety  " 
in  chap.  xiii.  10.  Both  words  were  probably  used  in  a 
strictly  forensic  sense — the  first  lor  acts  6t  open 
wrong,  such  as  robbery  or  assault ;  the  second  for  those 
in  wmch  a  fraudulent  cunning  was  the  chief  element. 

Beason  would  that  I  would  bear  with  you. 
— ^The  very  turn  of  the  phrase  expresses  an  intense  im- 
patience. Even  in  the  case  supposed,  his  tolerance 
would  have  required  an  effort.  As  it  was,  these  Jews 
were  now  altogether  intolerable. 

W  But  if  it  be  a  question  of  words  and 
names,  and  of  your  law. — The  second  noun  is  in 
the  sing^ular  number  in  the  Greek.  St.  Paul  was  known 
as  a  speaker,  one  who  preached  the  word  of  God,  and 
with  that,  as  distinct  from  acts,  GkJlio  had  nothing  to 
do.  The  "names"  were  those  which  he  had  probably 
heard  of  at  Bome,  even  before  he  came  to  Corinth. 
(See  Note  on  verse  2.)  Was  a  teacher  whom  both 
parties  spoke  of  as  Jesus  the  Nazarene  entitled  also 
to  bear  the  name  of  Christos  P  In  the  emphasis  laid  on 
*'  your  law "  (literally,  the  law  which  anecta  you),  the 
judge  intimates  that  he  sees  through  their  appeal  to 
law.  It  is  Jewish,  and  not  Bioman  law,  which  thev  are 
seeking  to  vindicate,  and  he  will  not  make  himself,  as 
Pilate,  after  a  weak  protest  (John  xviii.  3),  had  done 
(Gallio  may  well  have  known  the  history),  the  execu- 
tioner of  an  alien  code.  With  a  strong  emphasis  on 
the  pronoun,  he  ends  with,  "  I,  for  my  part,  have  no 
wish  to  be  a  judge  of  these  things." 

(16)  He  drave  them  from  the  judgment  seat.— 
Tlie  words  imply  a  magisterial  act.  The  order  was 
given  to  the  lictors  to  ^ear  the  court,  and  the  Jews, 
who  did  not  immediately  rotreat  wero  exposed  to  the 
Ignominy  of  bbws  from  their  rods. 


(17)  Then  all  the  Greeks  took  Sosthenes,  the 
ohief  ruler  of  the  synagogue.— The  better  MSS. 
omit  the  word  "  Greeks,"  wmch  was  probably  inserted 
as  an  explanatory  interpolation  by  some  one  who 
thought  it  mora  ukely  that  a  ruler  of  the  syoagoffae 
should  have  been  assaulted  by  the  Greek  bystimobrs 
than  by  those  of  his  own  race.  Taking  the  better  read- 
ing, and  assuming  the  natural  construction  of  the  sen- 
tence to  be  "  ail  S  them  (sc,  the  Jews)  took  Sosthenes 
and  beat  him,"  we  have  to  ask  for  an  explanation  of 
conduct  which  seems  so  strange.  This  is  probabhr 
found  in  the  appearance  of  the  same  name  in  1  Gor.  i.  i » 
as  associated  with  St.  P^ul  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Church 
of  Corinth.  It  is  a  natural  inf  eronce  that  Sosthenes,  like 
his  predecessor  or  partner  in  office  (it  does  not  necessarily 
follow  that  he  succeeded  him)  became  a  convert  to  the 
new  faith.  If  so,  it  is  probable  that  he  was  already  sus- 
pected of  tendencies  m  that  direction,  and  when  the 
Jews  at  Corinth  found  their  plans  frustrated,  it  was 
natural  that  they  should  impute  their  failuro  to  the 
lukewarmness  or  treacheir  of  the  man  who  ought  to  have 
carried  them  to  a  successful  issue.  They  did  not  shrink 
from  giving  vent  to  their  rage  even  beforo  the  tribunal 
of  the  proconsul 

And  GkJlio  oared  for  none  of  those  things.— 
Moro  accurately.  And  GhUio  eared  nothing  for  these 
thinas.  The  words  have  become  almost  proverbial  for 
the  mdifferonce  of  mero  politicians  ana  men  of  the 
world  to  roligiouB  truth.  We  speak  of  one  who  ia 
tolerant  because  he  is  sceptical,  as  a  Gallio.  It  may 
be  questioned,  however,  whether  this  was  the  thotLpht 
prominent  in  St.  Luke's  mind  as  he  thus  wrote.  Wnat 
ne  apparently  meant  was  that  the  proconsul  was  clear- 
sighted enough  to  pay  no  regard  to  the  clamours  of  Si 
Paul's  accusers.  If  they  <£o8e,  after  failing  in  their 
attflick  on  Paul,  to  quarrel  among  themselves,  what  was 
that  to  himP  **  Laieeez  faire,  laiseez  aUer'*  ^S^^ 
well  be  his  motto  in  dealing  with  such  a  people.  The 
general  impression,  however,  as  to  his  character  is  not 
without  its  truth.  The  easy-going  gentieness  of  his 
character  ill  fitted  him  to  resist  the  temptations  of 
Nero's  court,  and  after  retiring  from  Achaia  in  con- 
sequence of  an  attack  of  fever  (Sen.  Ep.  civ.),  he  re- 
turned to  Bome,  and,  to  the  distress  oi  Burrhus  and 
his  own  brotiier,  Seneca,  he  took  part  in  ministering 
to  the  emperor's  vices  (Dio.  Ixi.  20).  He  finally  fell 
under  itie  tyrant's  displeasure,  and,  according  to  on» 
tradition,  was  put  to  death  bj  him.  Another  represents 
him  as  anticipating  his  fate  by  suicide ;  Tacitus,  how- 
ever {Ann,  XV.  73),  only  speaks  of  him  as  terrified  by 
his  brother's  death,  ana  supplicating  Nero  for  hia  own 
life. 

(18)  And  Paul  after  this  tarried  there  yet  a 
good  while.— Literally,  tarried  yet  many  days,  the 
phrase  probably  covering  a  period  of  some  months.  The 
&ct  is  noted  as  following  on  Gallio's  repression  of  tiie 
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Cenchrea :  for  he  had  a  vow.  ^)  And  he 
came  to  Ephesus,  and  lefb  them  there : 
but  he  himself  entered  into  the  syna- 


gog^ie,  and  reasoned  with  the  Jews. 
(20)  When  they  desired  him  to  tarry 
longer  time  with  them,  he  consented 


enmity  of  the  Jews.  The  Apostle  could  stay  and  work 
on  without  molestation.  The  time  of  his  voyage  was 
probably,  as  in  the  second  journev  from  Corinth  to 
Jerusalem,  after  the  Passover,  ana  before  Pentecost. 
(See  Note  on  chap.  ii.  1.)  It  was  the  most  favourable 
time  of  the  year  for  travelling,  and  it  brought  the 
Apostle  into  contact  with  a  larger  number  both  of 
Hellenistic  Jews  and  Hebrews  than  were  found  at  other 
times.  We  can  only  infer,  more  or  less  conjecturally, 
the  motives  of  his  journey.  (1)  As  afterwards,  in  chap, 
zx.  3,  4,  he  may  have  wie^ed,  in  carrying  out  the 
terms  of  the  compact  with  the  Church  of  Jerusalem 
(Gal.  ii.  10),  to  be  the  bearer  of  alms  collected  for 
the  disciples  there.  By  some  writers,  however,  this 
visit  is  identified  with  that  of  which  St.  Paul  there 
speaks.  (2)  The  vow  which  he  had  taken  (see  Note 
bielow)  required  a  visit  to  the  Temple  for  its  com- 
pletion. (3)  There  might  be  a  natural  wish  to  report, 
as  in  cha^.  xv.  4,  the  results  of  his  ministry  among  the 
Gentiles,  in  what,  from  the  stand-point  of  Jerusalem, 
would  seem  the  remoter  regions  of  Macedonia  and 
Achai& 

Prisoilla  and  Aquila.— On  the  priority  given 
to  the  name  of  the  wife,  see  Note  on  verse  2. 

Having  shorn  his  head  in  Cenchrea :  for  he 
had  a  vow. — ^The  grammatical  structure  of  the  Greek 
sentence  makes  it  possible  to  refer  the  words  to  Aquila 
as  well  as  St.  Paul,  but  there  is  hardly  the  shadow  of  a 
doubt  that  the  latter  is  meant.  (1)  If  Aquila  had  taken 
the  vow  he  too  would  have  to  go  to  Jerusalem  instead  of 
remaining  at  Ephesus.  (2)  The  language  of  St.  James 
in  chap.  zxi.  23,  24,  implies  a  conviction,  as  resting  on 
past  experience,  that  St.  Paul  would  wlUxngly  connect 
himself  with  those  who  had  such  a  vow.  It  remains  to 
inquire  (1)  as  to  the  nature  and  conditions  of  the  vow ; 
(2)  as  to  St.  Paul's  motives  in  taking  it. 

(1)  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  "  vow  "  was  that  of 
the  temporary  Nazarite,  as  described  in  Num.  vL  1 — 21. 
It  implied  a  separation  from  the  world  and  common  life 
(this  was  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  Nazarite  "),  and 
while  under  the  vow  the  man  who  had  taken  it  was  to 
drink  no  wine  or  strong  drink,  and  to  let  no  razor  pass 
over  his  head  or  face.  When  the  term  was  completed, 
he  was  to  shave  his  head  at  the  door  of  the  Tabernacle, 
and  bum  the  hair  in  the  fire  of  the  altar.  It  will  be 
noted  that  the  Nazarites  in  chap.  xxi.  24,  who  are  com- 
pleting their  vow,  shave  their  heads.  Here  a  different 
word  ("shorn")  is  used,  which  is  contrasted  with 
"  shaving  "  in  1  Cor.  zi.  6.  It  was  lawful  for  a  man  to 
have  his  hair  cut  or  cropped  during  the  continuance 
of  the  vow,  and  this  apparently  was  what  Si  Paul  now 
did.  But  in  this  case  also  the  hair  so  cut  off  was  to 
be  taken  to  the  Temple  and  burnt  there,  and  this  ex- 
plains the  Apostle's  eagerness  "byaU  means"  (verse 
21)  to  keep  the  coming  feast  at  Jerusalem. 

(2)  We  cannot  exclude  from  the  probable  motives  the 
strong  feeling  of  thankfulness  for  deliverance  from 
danger,  following  upon  fear  which,  as  in  nearly  aU 
phases  of  the  roligious  life,  has  been  the  chief  impulse  out 
of  which  vows  &ve  grown.  We  have  seen  the  fear, 
and  the  promise,  and  the  deliverance,  in  the  record  of 
St.  Paul's  work  at  Corinth,  and  the  vow  of  self -conse- 
cration, for  a  season,  to  a  life  of  speciid  devotion  was 
the  natural  result.  St.  Paul  had  not  learnt  to  despise 
or  condemn  such  expressions  of  devout  feeling. 


(3)  We  may  add  to  this  motive  the  principle  on  which 
St.  Paul  acted  of  being  "  all  things  to  all  men,"  and, 
therefore,  as  a  Jew  to  Jews  (1  Cor.  ix.  20).  A 
Nazarite  vow  would  testify  to  all  his  brethren  by  blood 
that  he  did  not  despise  the  Law  himself  nor  teacn  other 
Jews  to  desj^ise  it.  (See  Notes  on  chap.  xxi.  21 — ^24.) 
Such  a  vow,  mvolving,  as  it  did,  for  a  time  a  mater 
asceticism  than  that  of  common  life,  furnishes  a  link  in 
the  succession  of  thoughts  in  1  Cor.  ix.  22 — 25,  between 
the  Apostle's  being  nwde  "  aU  thin^  to  all  men  "  and 
his  '*  keeping  under  his  body,  and  bnnging  it  into  sub- 
jection," 

(4)  So  far  we  have  found  reasons  for  the  vow.  But 
taken  by  itself,  the  vow  would  seem  to  have  involved 
a  continuous  growth  of  hair  rather  than  cropping  it. 
How  was  that  act  connected  with  the  vow  P  A  probable 
answer  to  the  question  is  found  in  the  Apostle's  lan- 
guage as  to  social  customs  in  mattere  of  this  kind,  in 
1  Cor.  xi.  14.  He  condemns  long  hair  as  effeminate. 
But  the  Nazarite  vow  led  to  long  hair  as  its  natural 
consequence,  and  there  was,  therefore,  the  risk  that 
while  practising  a  rigorous  austerity,  he  might  seem  to 
outside  observera  to  be  adopting  an  unmanly  refine- 
ment. At  Corinth  men  would,  perhaps,  know  what 
his  act  meant,  but  in  the  regions  to  which  he  was  now 
goin^  it  was  wise  to  guard  against  the  suspicion  by  a 
modification  of  the  vow,  such  as  Jewish  law  allowed. 

Cenchrese  was,  as  has  been  said,  the  eastern  harbour 
of  Corinth  on  the  Saronic  Gulf.  Bom.  xvi.  1  indicates 
the  existence  of  an  oi^anised  Chureh  there.  The  warm 
language  of  gratitude  in  which  St.  Paul  speaks  of 
Phoebe,  the  deaconess  of  the  Chureh  there,  is  best 
explained  by  supposing  that  she  had  ministered  to 
him  as  such  when  he  was  suffering  from  bodily  pain 
or  infirmity,  and  this,  in  its  turn,  may  afford  another 
probable  explanation  of  the  vow. 

(19)  He  came  to  Ephesus^  and  left  them  there. 
—The  better  MSS.  give,  "They  came  to  Ephesus.'* 
What  follows  seems  to  imply  that  he  no  longer  con- 
tinued to  work  with  them,  as  at  Corinth,  but  leaving 
them  to  establish  themselves  in  their  craft,  began,  under 
the  pressure  of  his  eagerness  to  reach  Jerusalem,  an 
independent  couree  of  teaching  in  the  synagogues. 

The  firet  mention  of  Ephesus  calls  for  a  short  account 
of  its  hbtory.  It  had  oeen  one  of  the  early  Greek 
colonies  on  the  western  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  It  feU 
under  the  power  of  Alyattes,  King  of  Lydia,  and  his 
successor,  Croesus.  It  had  from  the  firet  been  celebrated 
for  the  worehip  of  Artemis  (see  Note  on  chap.  xix.  14} ; 
and  her  Temple,  with  its  sacred  image,  and  stately 
courts,  and  its  hundreds  of  priests  ana  priestesses  of 
various  grades,  was  visited  by  pilgrims  of  all  nations. 
It  was  one  of  the  cities  in  which  East  and  West  came 
into  close  contact  with  each  other,  and  the  religion  of 
Greece  assumed  there  a  more  Oriental  character,  and 
was  fruitful  in  magic,  and  mysteries,  and  charms.  The 
Jewish  population  was  su£Bciently  numerous  to  have 
a  synagogue,  and  St.  Paul,  as  usual,  appeared  in  it  as  a 
teacher. 

(20)  When  they  desired  him  to  tarry  longer 
time  with  them. — This  was,  obviously,  a  hopeful 
sign,  the  earnest  of  the  fruitful  laboure  Uiat  followed. 
Nowhere,  among  the  churehes  that  he  founded,  does 
St.  Paul  seem  to  have  found  so  great  a  receptivity  for 
spiritual  truth.     While  he  looked  on  the  Corinthians 
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not ;  (^5  but  bade  them  farewell,  saying, 
I  must  by  all  means  keep  this  feast  that 
cometh  in  Jerusalem :  but  I  will  return 
again  unto  you,  if  God  will/  And  he 
B^ed  from  Ephesus.  ^^^  And  when  he 
had  landed  at  Csesarea,  and  gone  up, 
and  saluted  the  church,  he  went  down 


a  1  Cor.  4.  10 ;  Jia. 
4.1& 


b  1  Oor.  L  IS. 


to  Antioch.  (^>  And  after  he  had  spent 
some  time  there^  he  departed,  and  went 
over  all  the  country  of  Galatia  and 
Phryria  in  order,  strengthening  aU  the 
disciples. 

(^)  And  a  certain  Jew  named  Apollos,* 
bom  at  Alexandria,  an  eloquent  man. 


as  bein^  children  reqairing  to  be  fed  with  milk  (1  Cor. 
iii.  2),  ne  saw  in  tne  Ephesians  those  to  whom  he 
did  not  shun  to  declare  "  the  whole  counsel  of  Gk>d " 
(chap.  xz.  27),  to  whom  he  conld,  at  a  later  date,  appeal 
as  able  to  measure  his  knowledge  of  the  mystery  of 
the  gospel  (Eph.  iii  4). 

(21)  I  must  by  all  means  keep  this  feast  that 
oometh.  —Literally,  the  coming,  or,  the  next  feast.  This 
was,  probably,  as  has  been  sai^  the  Feast  of  Pentecost. 
(See  Note  on  verse  18.)  If  he  missed  that,  there  would 
be  no  other  feast  till  that  of  Tabernacles ;  and  then,  in 
October,  trayelling,  whether  by  sea  or  land,  became 
dangerous  and  difficult.    (See  Note  on  chap,  zxvii  9.) 

If  God  will.— In  this  resting  in  the  thought  of 
the  will  of  the  Father  as  ordering  all  things  well — even 
in  their  use  of  almost  the  same  lormula,  to  them  much 
more  than  such  a  formula  as  the  Deo  volente  has  often 
become  in  the  lips  of  Christians — ^we  find  another 
point  of  agreement  between  St.  Paul  and  St.  James 
(Jas.  iv.  15). 

(22)  And  when  he  had  landed  at  Cedsarea.— 
It  is  obvious  that  a  great  deal  is  covered  by  the  short 
record  of  this  verse.  In  the  absence  of  any  daJta  in 
the  Acts  for  settling  the  question,  we  may  possibly  refer 
to  some  casualty  in  this  voyage,  one  of  the  three  ship- 
wrecks of  2  Cor.  xi.  25.  At  CsBsarea,  we  may  believe,  ne 
would  probablv  renew  his  intercourse  with  Philip  the 
Evangelist.  At  Jerusalem  there  would  be  the  usual 
gathering  of  the  Church,  the  completion  of  his  Nazarite 
vow  in  the  Temple,  a  friendlv  welcome  on  the  part  of 
St.  James  and  the  elders  oi  the  Church.    Peter  was 

robably  at  Antioch  (Gal.  ii.  11),  or  possibly  at  Babylon 
1  Pet.  V.  13).  To  this  visit  to  Antioch  we  maj  probablv 
refer  the  scene  which  St.  Paul  narrates  m  Gal  ii. 
II — 14.  His  long  absence  from  Antioch  had  left  the 
Judaising  party  time  to  gather  strength  and  organise  a 
new  attack  on  the  freedom  of  the  Gentiles,  and  they 
brought  a  fresh  pressure  to  bear  upon  the  element  of 
instability  which  still  lingered  in  St.  Peter's  character, 
and  he  had  not  been  able  to  resist  it.  It  is,  however, 
possible  that  the  incident  may  have  occurred  before 
^aul  and  Silas  had  left  AntiocL  (See  Note  on  chap. 
XV.  39, 40.) 

(23)  Went  over  all  the  oountrr  of  Oalatia 
and  Fhrygia  in  order.— -It  is  clear  from  the  Epistle 
to  the  Ghdatians  that  on  this  visit  he  found  few  traces, 
or  none  at  all,  of  the  work  of  the  Judaisers.  The 
change  came  afterwards.  Some  falling  away  from 
their  first  love,  some  relapse  into  old  national  vices,  he 
may  have  noticed  already  which  called  for  earnest 
warning  (Gal.  v.  21).  As  he  passed  through  the 
churches  he  had  founded  on  his  previous  journey,  he 
gave  the  directions  for  the  weekly  appropriation  of 
what  men  could  spare  from  their  earnings  (the  term,  a 
weekly  "  offertory,"  though  often  employed  of  it,  does 
not  represent  the  facts  of  the  case),  to  which  he  refers 
m  1  Cor.  xvi.  2.  What  churches  in  Phrygia  were 
visited  we  are  unable  to  say.  A  possible  construc- 
tion of  Col.  ii.  1  might  lead  us  to  think  of  those  of 
the  valley  of  the  Lyons,  Colosss,  Hierapolis,  Laodicea, 
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as  Slaving  been  founded  by  him,  but  the  more  probable 
interpretation  of  that  passage  is,  that  he  included  them 
in  the  list  of  those  who  had  not  seen  his  face  in  the 
flesh. 

(24)  And  a  certain  Jew  named  Apollos,  bom 
at  Alexandria. — The  name  was  probably  a  contrac- 
tion of  ApoUonius  or  ApoUodorus.  The  tacts  in  the 
New  Testament  connected  with  him  show  that  he  occu- 
pied a  prominent  position  in  the  history  of  the  Apostolic 
Church.  Conjectures,  more  or  less  probable,  indicate  a 
yet  more  representative  character  and  a  wider  range 
of  influence.  Luther,  looking  to  the  obviously  Alex- 
andrian character  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and  to 
the  mystery  which  shrouoiB  its  authorship,  and  which 
led  On^n  to  the  conclusion  that  Gk>d  alone  knew  who 
wrote  it,  hazarded  the  thought  that  ApoUos  was  the 
writer.  Later  critics  have  adopted  the  hypothesis,  and 
have  brought  it  to  a  closer  approximation  to  certainty 
by  an  induction  from  numerous  parallelisms  in  thought 
and  language  between  the  Epistle  and  the  writangs  of 
Philo,  wlxo  Sved  between  b.c.  zO  and  A.D.  40  or  50.  The 
present  writer  has  carried  the  inquiry  one  step  further. 
Among  the  ethical  books  of  the  LaX.  there  is  one, 
the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  the  authorship  of  which  is 
also  an  unsolved  problem.  It  is  not  named  or  quoted 
by  any  pre-Christian  writer,  Clement  of  Rome  being 
the  first  writer  who  shows  traces  of  its  influence,  juiro 
as  he  is  the  first  who  reproduces  the  thoughts  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  It  has  been  ascribed  to 
Philo  partly  on  the  external  evidence  of  a  doubtful 
passag^tticMuratorian  Canon,  partly  on  the  internal 
evidence  of  numerous  coincidences  with  his  writings. 
A  careful  comparison  of  the  two  books  shows  so  close 
an  agreement  in  style  and  language  between  the 
Wi8<&m  of  Solomon  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  resist  the  inference  that 
they  must  have  come  from  the  same  pen,  and  that  they 
represent,  therefore,  different  stages  in  the  spirituu 
^wth  of  the  same  man.  Those  wno  wish  to  cany  the 
inquiry  further  will  find  the  subject  discussed  at  length 
in  two  papers,  **  On  the  Writings  of  Apollos,"  in  YoL  L 
of  the  joxposiioT.     Without  assuming  more  than  the 

Srobability  of  this  inference,  it  is  yet  obvious  that  a 
ew  coining  from  Alexandria  at  this  time  could  hardly 
fail  to  have  come  under  Philo's  influence,  and  that  his 
mode  of  interpreting  the  Scriptures  would  naturally  pre- 
sent many  analogies  to  that  ra  the  Alexandrian  thinicer. 
To  him  accordingly  may  be  assigned,  without  much 
risk  of  error,  the  first  introduction  of-the  characteristic 
idea  of  Philo  that  the  Unseen  Godhead  manifests  itself 
in  the  Logos,  the  Divine  Word,  or  Thouakt,  as  seen  in 
the  visible  creation,  and  in  the  spirit  and  heart  of  man 
( Wisd.  ix.  1,  2,  4 ;  xvi.  12 ;  xviii.  15 ;  Heb.  iv.  12).  It 
will  be  remembered  that  Jews  of  Alexandria  were  among' 
those  who  disputed  with  Stephen  (chap,  vi  9).  Some 
of  these  may  have  been  more  or  less  persuaded  by  hin 
preaching,  and  have  carried  back  to  their  native  dty 
some  knowledge,  more  or  less  complete,  of  the  new  faith. 
An  eloquent  man.— The  Greek  adjective  implies 
learning  as  well  as  eloquence.    It  was  applied  pro- 
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ApoBoB,  being  ai  Ephestu, 


TSEi    ACTS,    X  VlII.    is  instructed  by  AquHa  and  PrisciUcu 


and  miglitj  in  the  scriptures,  came  to 
Ephesus.  <^>  This  man  was  instructed 
in  the  way  of  the  Lord;  and  being 
fervent  in  the  spirit,  he  spake  and 
taught  diligently  the  things  of  the  Lord, 
knowing  only  the  baptism  of  John. 
<^)  And  he  began  to  speak  boldly  in  the 


synagogue:  whom  when  Aquila  and 
PriscillBi  had  heard,  they  took  him  unto 
thenif  and  expounded  unto  him  the  way 
of  God  more  perfectly.  (^>  And  when 
he  was  disposed  to  pass  into  Achaia, 
the  brethren  wrote,  exhorting  the  dis- 
ciples to  receive  him :  who,  when  he  was 


eminentlyto  those  who  wrote  history  with  fulness  and 
insight  (Herod.  LI;  ii.  3,  77).  The  treatment  of  the 
history  of  Israel  both  in  "Wisd.  x.,  xi.,  xviiL,  and  Heb. 
zL  might  well  be  described  by  it. 

(25)  This  man  was  instructed  in  the  way  of 
the  Iiord. — Better,  had  been  instructed.  The  verb  is 
the  same  as  that  nsed  in  Luke  i.  1  (where  see  Note), 
and  was  afterwards  used  technically  in  the  form  of 
CcUeckumen  to  describe  the  status  of  a  convert  preparing 
for  baptism.  The  ''  way  of  the  Lord "  is  used  in  a 
half -technical  sense,  as  in  the  phrase  "those  of  the 
way  "  (see  Note  on  chap.  ix.  2),  as  equivalent  to  what, 
in  modem  speech,  we  should  describe  as  the  "  religion" 
of  Christ. 

And  being  fervent  in  the  spirit.— -The  noun  is 
obviously  used,  as  in  the  identical  phrase  in  Boul  xU.  11, 
for  the  spirit  of  the  man,  not  for  the  Holy  Spirit 
of  God. 

He  spake  and  taught  diligently.— Better,  he 
UHu  speaking  and  teaching  accurately.  Both  verbs 
are  in  the  tense  which  imphes  continuous  action. 

The  things  of  the  Lord.— The  better  MSS.  give, 
**  the  things  concerning  Jesus.*'  We  ask  in  what  the 
teaching,  which  is  thus  described  as  accurate,  was  yet 
defective.  The  position  of  Apollos  at  this  stage  was,  it 
would  seem,  that  of  one  who  knew  the  facts  of  our  Lord's 
Hfe,  and  death,  and  resurrection,  and  had  learnt,  com- 
paring these  with  Messianic  prophecies,  to  accept  Him 
as  the  Christ.  But  his  teacher  had  been  one  who  had 
not  ^one  beyond  the  standpoint -of  the  followers  of  the 
Bapnst,  who  accepted  Jesus  as  the  Christ  during  His 
ministry  on  earth.  The  Christ  vras  for  him  the  head 
of  a  glorified  Judaism,  retaining  all  its  distinctive 
features.  He  had  not  as  yet  kamt  that  "circum- 
cision was  nothing"  (1  Cor.  vii.  19;  GaL  v.  6),  and 
that  the  Temple  and  all  its  ordinances  were  "  decaying 
and  waxing  old,  and  ready  to  vanish  away"  (Heb. 
Tiii  13). 

Knowing  only  the  baptism  of  John.— The 
words  are  full  of  interest,  as  showing  a  wider  extent  in 
the  work  of  the  Baptist,  as  the  forerunner  of  the 
Christ,  than  ia  indicated  in  the  Gospels.  Even  at 
Alexandria,  probably,  anumg  the  ascetic  communities  of 
the  Therapeu^,  wose  Me  was  fashioned  upon  the 
same  model,  ther^  were  those  who  had  come  under  his 
influence. 

m  Whom  when  Aqnila  and  Prisoilla  had 
heard  .  .  .—Many  of  the  best  MSS.  put  Priscilla's 
name  first,  as  in  verse  18.  The  fact  mentioned  is 
interesting  as  showing  (1)  that  Aquila  and  his  wife 
continued  to  attend  the  services  of  the  ffvnagogue,  and 
(2)  that  Apollos  appeared  there,  as  St.  Paul  had  done, 
in  the  character  of  a  Rabbi  who  had  a  message  to 
deliver,  and  was  therefore  allowed,  or,  it  may  be,  re- 
qnestea  (as  in  chap.  xiii.  15),  to  address  the  people. 

And  expounded  unto  him  the  way  of  Gk>d 
more  perreotly. — Better,  as  maintaining  the  right 
relation  of  the  comparative  to  the  positive  adverb  of 
the  previous  verse,  more  accurately.  The  prominence 
given  to  Frisdlla  in  this  instruction  implies  that  she 


was  a  woman  of  more  than  ordinary  culture,  a  student 
of  the  older  Scriptures,  able,  with  a  prophetic  insiffht, 
to  help  even  the  disciple  of  Fhilo  to  understand  them 
better  than  he  had  done  before.  It  follows  of  necessity 
that  **  the  way  of  God  "  which  they  "  expounded  *'  to 
him  was  the  gospel  as  they  had  learnt  it  from  St.  Paul, 
perhaps  as  they  nad  leamt  it,  at  an  earlier  stage,  from 
the  lips  of  Stephen  or  his  followers.  (See  Note  on 
verse  ^.)  It  would  include,  to  put  the  matter  somewhat 
technically,  the  doctrines  of  salvation  by  grace,  and 
justification  by  faith,  and  the  jpift  of  the  Spirit,  and 
union  with  Chirist  through  baptism  and  the  Supper  of 
the  Lord.  It  would  seem  to  follow  almost  necessarily, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  twelve  disciples  in  the  next  chapter 
(chap,  xix  1 — 6),  that  Apollos,  who  had  before  known 
only  the  baptism  of  John,  was  now  baptised  into  "  the 
name  of  the  Lord  Jesus." 

(27)  And  when  he  was  disposed  to  pass  into 
Achaia. — In  the  absence  of  the  name  of  any  city 
in  the  province,  Corinth  naturally  suggests  itself  as 
the  phi^  to  which  he  went.  Cnap.  xix.  1,  and  the 
mention  of  Apollos  in  1  Cor.  i.  12,  turns  this  into  a 
certainty.  He  felt,  we  may  believe,  that  his  training  in 
the  philoeophical  thought  of  Alexandria  qualified  him 
to  carry  on  there  the  work  which  St.  Paul  had  begun 
both  there  and  at  Athens.  One  who  had  written,  or 
even  read,  the  noble  utterances  of  Wisd.  i.,  ii.,  was 
well  qualified  to  carry  an  aggressive  warfare  into  the 
camp  of  the  Epicureans,  wmie  thoughts  like  those  of 
Wisd.  vii.,  viii.,  especially  viii.  7,  with  its  recognition 
of  the  four  cardinal  virtues  of  Greek  ethics,  ''tem- 
perance and  prudence,  justice  and  fortitude,"  would 
attract  the  sympathy  of  uie  nobler  followers  of  Zeno. 

The  brethren  wrote,  exhorting  the  disciples 
to  receive  him. — This  is  the  first  instance  of  what 
were  afterwards  known  technically  as  "  letters  of  com- 
mendation "  (see  Note  on  2  Cor.  lii.  1),  written  by  one 
church  to  another  in  favour  of  the  bearer.  The  fact 
that  they  were  given  by  the  Christian  community  at 
Ephesus  shows  how  favourable  an  impression  Apollos 
had  made  there.  It  is  probable  that  St.  Paul  ailnd'f 
indirectiy  to  these  letters  in  the  passage  just  referred  to 
The  partisans  of  Apollos  had  referred  to  them  as  one 
of  the  points  in  which  he  excelled  St.  Paul.  He  had 
come  with  letters  of  commendation.  He  had  received 
them  when  he  left  CorintL  The  Apostie  answers 
the  disparaging  taunt  in  the  languappe  oi  a  noble  indig- 
nation. He  needed  no  such  epistle.  The  church 
which  he  had  planted  was  itself  an  epistle,  '*  known 
and  read  of  all  men  "  (2  Cor.  iii.  3). 

Helped  them  much  which  had  believed 
through  grace.— The  two  last  words  admit,  in  the 
Greek  as  in  the  English,  of  being  taken  either  with 
"helped*'  or  "believed."  The  fcrmer  construction 
seems  preferable.  It  was  through  the  grace  of  God,  co- 
operating with  the  gift  of  wisdom,  that  Apollos  was  able 
to  lead  men  to  a  higher  stage  of  thought.  It  will  be 
noted  that  this  exactlv  corresponds  with  the  account 
wldch  St.  Paul  gives  oi  his  relation  to  the  teacher  whom 
some  set  up  agunst  him  as  a  rival :  "  I  have  planted; 
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ApoUo8  at  Corinth. 


THE    ACTS,    XIX.         DiadpUa  of  the  BaptUt  at  Ephems. 


come,  helped  them  much  wliich  had 
believed  through  grace:  <^)  for  he 
mightily  convinced  the  Jews,  and  that 
publickly,  shewing  by  the  scriptures 
that  Jesus  was  Christ. 

CHAPTEE  XIX.— (1)  And  it  came  to 
pass,  that,  while  Apollos  was  at  Corinth, 
Paul  having  passed  through  the  upper 


A.D.  68. 


coasts  came  to  Ephesus:  and  finding 
certain  disciples,  ^^^  he  said  unto  them, 
Have  ye  received  the  Holy  Ghost  since 
v^ believed?  And  they  said  unto  Wm, 
We  have  not  so  much  as  heard  whether 
there  be  any  Holy  Ghost.  (^>  And  he 
said  unto  them.  Unto  what  then  were 
ye  baptized?  And  they  said.  Unto 
John's  baptism.      (^)  Then    said  Paul, 


Apollos  watered."    "I  have  laid  the  foundation  and 
another  bnildeth  thereon  **  (1  Cor.  iiL  6, 10). 

(28)  He  mightily  convinced  the  JewB.—The 
conclusion  to  which  he  led  the  Jews  was  the  same  as 
that  which  St.  Paul  urged  on  them.  The  process  was, 
perhaps,  somewhat  different,  as  the  line  of  amiment  in 
the  Sfpistle  to  the  Hebrews  differs  from  that  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Ghilatians.  To  lead  men  on,  after  the 
manner  of  Philo,  into  the  deeper  meanings  that  lay 
beneath  the  letter  of  Scripture,  to  deal  with  them  as 
those  who  were  pressing  forwards  to  the  perfection  of 
maturity  in  spiritual  growth  (Heb.  y.  11 — 14),  instead 
of  treatmg  them  as  children  who  must  be  fed  with  milk 
and  not  with  "  strong  meat"  (i.6.,  solid  food),  as  St.  Paul 
had  done  (1  Cor.  i.  It) — ^it  was  natural  that  this  should 
attract  followers  to  the  new  preacher,  and  gpiye  him  a 
larger  measure  of  real  or  apparent  success  in  dealing 
with  the  Jews  than  had  attended  the  labours  of  St.  Paul. 
As  Apollos  does  not  appear  again  in  the  Acts,  it  may 
be  well  to  bring  together  what  is  known  as  to  Ids  after- 
history.  At  Corinth,  as  has  been  siud,  his  name  was  used 
as  the  watchword  of  a  party,  probably  that  of  the  philo- 
sophising Jews  and  proselytes,  as  distinguished  from 
the  narrower  joarty  of  the  circumcision  that  rallied  round 
the  name  of  Oephas  (1  Cor.  i.  12).  Not  a  word  escapes 
from  St.  Paul  that  indicates  any  doctrinal  difference 
between  himself  and  Ajpollos,  and  as  the  latter  had  been 
instructed  by  St.  PauTs  friends,  Aquila  and  Priscilla, 
this  was,  indeed,  hardly  probable.  It  would  appear 
from  1  Cor.  xyi.  12,  that  he  returned  to  Ephesus,  pro- 
bably with  letters  of  ccxnmendation  from  the  Churcn  of 
Corinth  (2  Cor.  iii.  1).  St.  Paul's  confidence  in  him  is 
shown  by  his  desire  that  he  should  return  once  more  to 
Corinth  with  Stephanas  and  Fortunatns  and  Achiucus. 
His  own  reluctance  to  be  the  occasion  eyen  of  the  sem- 
blance of  schism  explains  his  unwilling^ness  to  go  (1  Cor. 
xyi.  12).  After  tnis  we  lose  sight  of  him  for  some 
years.  These,  we  may  well  belieye,  were  well  filled  up 
by  eyangelising  labours  after  the  nattem  of  those  which 
we  haye  seen  at  Ephesus  and  Corinth.  Towards  the 
dose  of  St.  Paul's  ministry  (a.d.  65)  we  get  our  last 

flimpse  of  him,  in  Tit.  iii.  13.  He  is  in  company  with 
lenas,  the  lawyer  (see  Note  on  Matt.  xxii.  85),  one,  t.e., 
who,  like  himself,  had  a  special  reputation  for  the  pro- 
founder  knowledge  of  the  Law  of  Moses.  St.  Paul's 
feeling  towards  him  is  still,  as  of  old,  one  of  affectionate 
interest,  and  he  desires  that  Titus  will  help  him  in 
all  things.  He  has  been  labouring  at  Crete,  and  there 
also  has  gathered  round  him  a  distinct  company  of 
disciples,  whom  St.  Paul  distinguishes  from  his  own ; 
I' Let  owl's  also  learn  to  maintain  good  works"  (Tit. 
iii.  14).  After  this,  probably  after  St.  Paul's  death,  he 
wrote—if  we  accept  Luther's  conjecture — ^the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  adaressed,  as  some  haye  thought,  to  the 
Jewish  Christians  of  Palestine,  and  specially  of  Caosarea, 
but,  more  probably,  as  I  haye  been  led  to  belieye,  to  the 
Christian  ascetics,  known  as  Therapeutie,  trained,  like 


himself,  in  the  school  of  Philo,  with  whom  he  had 
formerly  been  associated  at  Alexandria.  The  mention 
of  disciples  of,  or  from,  Italy  in  Heb.  xiii.  24  suggests 
a  connection  with  some  other  ItaHan  Christians  than 
those  of  Rome,  probably  with  those  of  PuteoU.  (See 
Note  on  chap,  xxyiil  14.) 

XIX. 

0)  Paul  having  passed  through  the  upper 
coasts. — This  impues  a  route  passing  from  Ghilatiaand 
Phrygia  through  the  interior,  and  coming  thence  to 
Ephesus.  The  "coast,"  in  the  modem  sense  of  the 
term,  St.  Paul  did  not  eyen  approach. 

(2)  Have  ye  received  the  Holy  Ghost  since 
ye  believed? — ^Better,  as  connecting  the  two  facts 
in  the  English  as  in  the  Greek,  Did  ye  receive  the  Holy 
Ghost  when  ye  believed  ? — i.e.,  on  your  conyersion  and 
baptism.    We  are  left  to  conjecture  what  prompted  the 

Question.  The  most  natural  explanation  is  that  St. 
^aid  notioed  in  them,  as  they  attended  the  meetings 
of  the  Church,  a  want  of  spiritual  ^ts,  perhaps,  also,  a 
want  of  the  peace  and  joy  and  brightness  that  showed 
itself  in  others.  They  presented  the  features  of  a 
rigorous  asceticism  like  that  of  the  Therapeutse — the 
outward  signs  of  repentance  and  mortification — but 
something  was  manifestly  lacking  for  their  spiritual 
completeness. 

we  have  not  so  much  as  heard  whether 
there  be  any  Holy  Ghost.— The  standpoint  of  the 
disciples  so  exactly  corresponds  to  that  of  Apollos 
when  he  arriyed  at  Ephesus,  that  we  may  reason- 
ably thmk  of  them  as  naying  been  converted  by  his 
preaching.  They  must,  of  course,  haye  known  the 
Holy  Spirit  as  a  name  meeting  them  in  the  Sacred 
Books,  as  giyen  to  the  olden  prophets,  but  they  did  not 
think  of  that  Spirit  as  a  liying  and  2>eryading  presence, 
in  which  they  themselyes  might  claim  a  share.  They 
had  been  baptised  with  the  baptism  of  repentance,  and 
were  leading  a  life  of  fasting,  and  prayers,  and  alms,  but 
they  had  not  passed  on  to  "  righteousness,  and  peace, 
and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost"  (Bom.  xiy.  17).  it  lies 
on  the  surface  that  they  were  Jewish,  not  G^tile, 
disciples. 

(3)  Unto  what  then  were  ye  baptized?— The 
answer  of  the  disciples  had  shown  (1)  an  imperfect 
instruction,  falling  short  of  that  which  catechumens 
ordinarily  receiyea  before  they  were  admitted  to  the 
new  birtn  by  water  and  the  Spirit;  (2)  an  imperfect 
spiritual  experience.  Could  those  who  made  it  haye 
been  admitted  into  the  Church  of  Christ  by  baptism  in 
His  name  P  The  answer  to  that  question  showed  their 
precise  position.  They  were  practically  disciples  of  the 
Baptist,  belieying  in  Jesus  as  the  Chnst,  ana  thinking 
that  this  constituted  a  sufficient  qualification  for  com- 
munion with  the  Church  of  Christ. 

(4)  John  verily  baptized  with  the  baptism  of 
repentance. — The  words  may  fairly  be  regarded  as 
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Jolm  verily  baptized  with  the  baptism 
of  repentance/  saying  nnto  the  people, 
that  they  should  believe  on  him  wluch 
shonld  come  after  him,  that  is,  on 
Christ  Jesus.  <*^  When  they  heard 
thiSf  they  were  baptized  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord  Jesus.  ^^^  And  when  Paul  had 
laid  his  hands  upon  them,  the  Holy 
Ghost  came  on  them;  and  they  spake 
with  tongues,  and  prophesied.  ^^^  And 
all  the  men  were  about  twelve.    ^®^  And 
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he  went  into  the  synagogue,  and  spake 
boldly  for  the  space  of  three  months, 
disputing  and  persuading  the  things 
concerning  the  kingdom  of  God.  <®^  But 
when  divers  were  hardened,  and  believed 
not,  but  spake  evil  of  that  way  before 
the  multitude,  he  departed  from  them, 
and  separated  the  ^ciples,  disputing 
daily  in  the  school  of  one  Tyrannus. 
(^®>  And  this  continued  by  the  space  of 
two  years ;  so  that  all  they  which  dwelt 


fjiyingihe  sTunmarj  of  what  was  actually  a  fuller  teach- 
ing. The  distinctiTe  point  in  it  was  that  the  baptism  of 
John  was,  by  his  own  declaration,  simply  provisional 
and  preparatory.  He  taoffht  his  disciples  to  belieye  in 
Jesos,  and  beuef  implied  obedience,  and  obedience 
baptism  in  His  name.  It  is  not  without  significance 
that  the  list  of  elementary  doctrines  in  Heb.  vi.  1—4^ 
addressed,  we  may  belieye,  by  ApoUos  to  those  who  had 
once  been  his  disciples,  includes  what  those  who  are 
now  before  us  nuKut  have  learnt  from  him  in  their 
roiritnal  childhood,  and  that  he  then  passes  on  to 
clescribe  the  hi|?her  state  of  those  who  had  been 
"illumined,"  and  had  "tasted  of  the  heavenly  gift," 
and  been  made  "  partakers  of  the  Holy  Ghost  '  (Heb. 
▼14-6). 

(5)  They  were  baptized  in  the  name  of  the 
liord  Jesus. — On  the  use  of  this  formula  in  con- 
nection with  the  baptism  of  Jewish  converts,  see  Notes 
on  chap.  iL  38 ;  ICatt.  xxviii.  19. 

(6)  They  spake  with  tongues,  and  prophe- 
sied.— Better,  they  were  speaking  with  tongues  and 
jprovhesying,  the  verbs  implying  continuous  action.  As 
to  the  nature  and  relation  of  the  two  gifts,  see  Notes  on 
ehaps.  ii.  4 ;  x.  46.  Here  all  the  facts  of  the  case  con- 
firm the  view  which  has  there  been  stated.  The  mere 
power  of  speaking  foreign  langfoages  without  learning 
them,  as  other  men  learn,  seems  a  much  less  adequate 
result  of  the  new  ffif t  than  that  which  we  find  in  the 
new  enthusiasm  ana  intensity  of  spiritual  joy,  of  which 
the  gift  of  tongues  was  the  natural  expression.  It  is 
not  without  interest  to  remember  that  the  discussion  of 
the  two  gifts  in  1  Cor.  xiv.,  in  which  the  connection  of 
the  "  tongues "  with  jubilant  and  ecstatic  praise  is  un- 
mistakable Q  Cor.  XIV.  14—16),  was  written  not  very 
long  after  tnis  incident,  and  while  the  facts  must  ^et 
have  been  fresh  in  St.  Paul's  memory.  On  the  "  laymg 
on  of  hands,"  which  was  the  "outward  and  visible 
sign"  of 'the  "inward  and  spiritual  grace,"  see  Notes 
on  chap.  viii.  14 — 18,  where  the  laying-on  of  hands  is 
followed  by  a  sift  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

(7)  And  all  the  men  were  about  twelve.— 
Better,  The  men  were  in  all  about  twelve.  The  whole 
narrative  seems  to  imply  that  they  were  not  individual 
cases,  occurring  here  and  there  from  time  to  time,  but 
were  living  together  as  a  kind  of  ascetic  community, 
attending  uie  meetings  of  the  Church,  yet  not  sharing 
the  fulness  of  its  life. 

(8)  Spake  boldly  for  the  space  of  three 
months. — ^We  pause  for  a  moment  to  think  of  the 
amount  of  work  of  all  kinds  implied  in  this  short  record. 
The  daily  labour  as  a  tent-maker  went  on  as  before 
(chap.  XX.  34),  probably  still  in  partnership  with 
Aqniila  and  Priscilla.  The  Sabbaths  saw  him  evening 
ana  morning  in  the  synagogue  preaching,  as  he  haa 
done  elsewhere,  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ,  and  setting 


forth  the  nature  of  His  work  and  the  laws  of  His 
kingdom. 

(91  When  divers  were  hardened  and  be- 
lieved not. — Better  (the  verb  implying  continuous 
action),  when  some  were  growing  hardened  and 
disobedient. 

Spake  evil  of  that  way  before  the  mul- 
titude.— ^Better,  as  before,  of  the  way.  (See  Note  on 
chap.  ix.  2.)  The  unbelieving  Jews  acted  at  Enhesus 
as  at  Thessalonica,  and  tried  to  wreak  their  natred 
against  SI  Paul  by  stirring  up  suspicion  among  the 
(Entiles,  especially,  as  before,  among  those  of  the 
lower  class,  who  were  always  ready  for  a  tumult. 

Disputing  daily  in  the  school  of  one  Ty- 
rannus.— ^The  Gi*eek  word  for  "  school "  had  a  some- 
what interesting  history.  Originally  meaning  "  leisure," 
it  was  applied  to  leisure  as  bestowed  on  study,  then,  as 
here,  to  the  place  in  which  study  was  pursued ;  lastly, 
as  in  our  phrase, ''  the  school  of  Zeno  or  Epicurus,"  as 
a  collective  torm  for  the  followers  of  a  conspicuous 
teacher.  In  this  case,  it  was  probably  a  lecture-room 
which,  as  the  privato  property  of  the  owner,  was  lent 
or  let  to  the  Apostle. 

Of  the  Q^rannus  here  mentioned  nothing  more  is 
known  with  certainty,  but  the  name  is  connected  with 
one  or  two  interesting  coincidences  that  are  more  or 
less  suggestive.  LSke  its  Latin  equivalent,  Bex^ 
it  was  not  uncommon  among  the  dass  of  slaves  or 
freed-men.  It  is  found  in  the  Columbarium  of  the 
household  of  Livia  on  the  Appian  Way,  and  as  be- 
longing to  one  who  is  descnoed  as  a  Medicus  or 
physician.  Both  names  and  professions  in  this  class 
were  very  commonly  hereditary,  and  the  hypothesis 
that  this  l^rannus  was  also  a  physician,  and  that, 
as  such,  he  may  have  known  St.  Luke,  or,  possibly, 
may  have  been  among  the  Jews  whom  the  decree  of 
Claudius  (chap,  xviii  2)  had  driven  from  Bome,  and 
so  shared  the  faith  of  Aquila  and  Priscilla,  fits  in 
with  and  explains  the  facts  recorded.  An  unconverted 
teacher  of  philosophy  or  rhetoric  was  not  likely  to  have 
lent  his  class-room  to  a  preacher  of  the  new  faith. 
(See  also  Note  on  verse  12.) 

(10)  So  that  all  they  which  dwelt  in  Asia  heard 
the  word  of  the  Iiord  Jesus,  both  Jews  and 
Greeks.— Here  also  there  is  a  gap  which  can  only  be 
partially  filled  up  by  inference  or  conjecture.  Ephesus, 
probably,  came  to  be  the  centre  of  St.  Paul's  activity, 
from  which  journeys  were  made  to  neighbouring  cities; 
and  hence  we  may  legitimately  think  of  the  other  six 
churches  of  Bev.  ii.  and  iii.  as  owing  their  orig^ln  to  him. 
The  gprowth  of  the  new  community  among  both  sections 
of  the  population  beoune  a  conspicuous  &ct,  and  began 
to  tell  upon  the  number  of  pilgrims  who  brought  their 
offerings  to  the  shrine  of  Artemis,  or  carried  away 
memorials  from  it. 
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in  Asia  heard  the  word  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  both  Jews  and  Greeks.  (^^^  And 
God  wrought  special  miracles  by  the 
hands  of  Paul :  (^^  so  that  from  his  body 
were  brought  unto  the  sick  handker- 
chiefs or  aprons,  and  the  diseases  de- 
parted  from  them,  and  the  evil  spirits 
went  out  of  them. 

(IS)  Then  certain  of  the  vagabond 
Jews,  exorcists,  took  upon  them  to  call 
over  them  which  had  evil  spirits  the 
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name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  saying.  We 
adjure  you  by  Jesus  whomPaul  presidieth. 
(1*)  And  there  were  seven  sons  of  one 
Sceva,  a  Jew,  and  chief  of  the  priests, 
which  did  so.  ^^^  And  the  evil  spirit 
answered  and  said,  Jesus  I  know,  and 
Paul  I  know ;  but  who  are  ye  P  (^*>  And 
the  man  in  whom  the  evil  spirit  was 
leaped  on  them,  and  overcame  them, 
and  prevailed  against  them,  so  that  they 
fled  out  of  that  house  naked  and  wounded. 


(U)  And  God  wrought  special  miracles  by 
the  hands  of  Paul.— The  Qreek  phrase  is  negative : 
no  common  works  of  power — ^not  such  as  one  might 
meet  with  any  day.  (See  Note  on  chap,  xxiriii.  2, 
where  the  same  phrase  recnrs.)  The  noon  is  that  which 
was  technically  used  hy  physicians  for  the  heaUnfi[ 
"powers"  or  "virtues'  of  this  or  that  remedv,  and 
is  so  far,  though  used  freely  hy  other  writers,  cnarac- 
teristic  of  St.  Luke. 

(12)  So  that  firom  his  body  were  brought  unto 
the  sick  handkerchiefii  or  aprons.— Both  words 
are,  in  the  original,  transliterated  from  the  Latin,  the 
former  heing  sudaria^  used  to  wipe  off  sweat  from 
brow  or  face;  the  latter  semicincta,  the  short  aprons 
worn  by  artisans  as  they  worked.  We  ask  how  St. 
Luke,  passing  over  two  years  of  labour  in  a  few  words, 
oame  to  dwell  so  fully  on  these  special  facts.  The 
answer  may  be  found  (1)  in  St.  Luke's  own  habit  of 
mind  as  a  physician,  which  would  lead  him  to  dwell  on 
the  various  phenomena  presented  by  the  supernatural 
ffift  of  healing;  (2)  a  further  explanation  may  be  found 
in  the  inference  sug^sted  in  the  Note  on  verse  9. 
Such  a  report  of  special  and  extraordinarv  phenomena 
was  likely  enough  to  be  made  by  a  physician  like 
Tyrannus  to  one  of  the  same  calling,  and  probably  of 
the  same  faith.  The  picture  suggested  is  that  of 
devout  persons  coming  to  the  AposUe  as  he  laboured 
at  his  craft,  and  carrying  away  with  them  the  very 
handkerchiefs  and  aprons  that  he  had  used,  as  precious 
relics  that  conveyed  the  supernatural  ^t  of  healing 
which  he  exercised.  The  efficacy  of  sucn  media  stands 
obviously  on  the  same  footing  as  that  of  the  hem  of 
our  Lord's  garment  (see  Note  on  Matt.  ix.  20,  21),  and 
the  shadow  of  Peter  (see  Note  on  chap.  v.  15),  and,  we 
may  add,  of  the  day  in  the  healing  of  the  blind  (see 
Note  on  John  ix.  6).  The  two  conditions  of  the  super- 
natural work  of  healing  were  a  Divine  Power  on  the 
one  hand,  and  Faith  on  the  other,  and  any  external 
medium  might  serve  to  strengthen  the>  latter  and  bring 
it  into  contact  with  the  former.  Cures  more  or  less 
analogous,  ascribed  to  the  relics  of  saints,  admit,  in 
some  measure,  of  a  like  explanation.  Without  pre- 
tending to  draw  a  sharp  line  of  demarcation  between 
the  natural  and  supernatural  in  such  cases,  it  is  clear 
that  a  strong  belief  in  the  possibility  of  a  holding 
work  as  likely,  or  certain,  to  be  accomp&uioa  by  any 
special  agent,  does  much  to  stimulate  the  activity  of 
the  vis  medicatrix  Naturce  which  before  was  passive 
and  inert.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  see  in  the  works 
of  healing  so  wrought  a  special  adaptation  to  the  ante- 
cedent habits  of  mind  ox  a  population  like  that  of 
Ephesus.  It  was  something  for  them  to  learn  that  the 
prayer  of  faith  and  the  handkerchief  that  had  touched 
the  Apostle's  skin  had  a  greater  power  to  heal  than 
the  charms  in  which  they  had  pre^-iously  trusted. 


(15)  Certain  of  the  vagabond  Jews,  exorcists. 
— ^The  men  belonged  to  a  lower  section  of  the  class  of 
which  we  have  alreadv  seen  representatives  in  Simon  of 
Samaria  or  Elymas  oi  Cyprus.  (See  Notes  on  chaps,  viil 
9 ;  xiii.  6.)  They  practised  exorcisms  as  a  profession, 
and  went  from  ci^  to  city,  pretending  with  charms 
and  spells  to  cure  those  who  were  looked  on  as  pos- 
sessed with  demons.  Many  of  these  were  said  to 
have  come  down  from  Solomon.  In  Layard's  Nineveh 
and  Babylon  (c.  xxii.)  there  is  an  interesting  account  of 
several  bronze  bowls  containing  such  f  ormuue.  To  them 
**  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,"  which  was  so  often 
in  St.  Paul*s  lips,  was  just  another  formula,  mightier 
than  the  name  of  the  Most  High  God,  or  that  of 
the  archangels  Baphael  or  Michael,  which  were  used 
by  others. 

(1^)  Seven  sons  of  one  Scevay  a  Jew,  and  chief 
of  the  priests.—Better,  a  Jewish  chi^  priest  The 
word  might  mean  that  he  was  at  the  head  of  one  of  the 
twenty-four  courses  into  which  the  priests  of  the  Temple 
were  divided.  (See  Notes  on  Matt.  xxi.  15 ;  Luke  iii.  2.) 
It  is  hardly  probable,  however,  that  one  in  that  position 
would  have  taken  to  this  disreputable  calling,  and  it 
seems  more  likely  that  the  title  itself  was  pait  of  the 
imposture.  He  called  himself  a  chief  priest,  and  as 
such  St.  Luke,  or  l^n^annus,  described  him.  The  scene 
is  brought  vividly  before  us.  The  seven  exorcists, 
relying  partlv,  we  mav  believe,  in  the  mystical  virtue 
of  their  number,  stand  face  to  face  with  a  demoniac, 
frenzied  and  strong  like  the  Gadarene  of  Matt.  viiL 
28 ;  Mark  v.  3,  4. 

0^  Jesus  I  knowy  and  Paul  I  know  .  .  .— 
Better,  Jesvs  I  acknowledge.  The  two  verbs  are  dif- 
ferent in  the  Greek,  the  one  implying  recognition  of 
authority,  the  latter,  as  colloquially  used,  though  origi- 
nally it  had  a  stronger  meaning,  a  more  familiar  ac- 
quaintance. The  possessed  man,  identifying  himself, 
as  the  Gadarene  did,  with  the  demon,  stood  in  awe  of 
the  Name  of  Jesus,  when  uttered  by  a  man  like  St. 
Paul ;  but  who  were  these  seven  pretenders,  that  they 
should  usurp  authority  over  him  ? 

(16)  And  the  man  in  whom  the  evil  spirit  was 
leaped  on  them.— The  demoniacal  possession  brought 
with  it,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Gadarene,  the  preternatural 
strength  of  frenzy,  and  the  seven  impostors  (men  of 
that  class  being  commonly  more  or  less  cowards)  fled 
in  dismay  before  the  violent  paroxysms  of  the  man's 
passionate  rage. 

Naked  and  wounded.— The  first  word  does  not 
necessarily  imply  more  than  that  the  outer  garment,  or 
cloak,  was  torn  off  from  them,  and  that  they  were  left 
with  nothing  but  the  short  tunic.  (See  Notes  on  Matt. 
V.  40 ;  John  xxi.  7.)  It  may  be  noted,  as  an  indication 
of  truthfulness,  that  the  narrative  stops  here.  A  writer 
inventing  miracles  would  no  doubt  nave  crowned  the 
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(^7>  And  this  was  known  to  all  the  Jews 
and  Greeks  also  dwelling  at  Ephesus ; 
and  fear  fell  on  them  all,  and  the  name 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  was  magnified.  (^^>And 
many  that  believed  came,  and  confessed, 
and  shewed  their  deeds.  (^)  Many  of 
them    also    which    used    curious    arts 
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brought  their  books  tc^ether,  and 
burned  them  before  all  men :  and  they 
counted  the  price  of  them,  and  found  it 
fifty  thousand  pieces  of  silver.  <*^)  So 
mightily  grew  the  word  of  God  and 
prevailed. 

(21)  After  these  things  were    ended, 


story  by  representing  the  nuin  who  baffled  the  impostors 
as  healed  by  the  power  of  the  Apostle. 

(17)  Fear  fell  on  them  all,  and  the  name  of 
the  Iiord  Jesus  was  magniflled.— The  fact  thns 
narrated  had  shown  that  the  sacred  Name  stood  on 
qaito  a  different  level  from  that  of  the  other  names 
which  exorcists  had  emnloyed.  It  was  a  perilons  thii^ 
for  men  to  use  it  rasmy,  without  inward  faith  in  au 
that  the  Name  implied.  Men  thought  more  of  it  than 
they  had  done  before,  because  they  saw  the  punishment 
that  fell  on  those  who  had  profaned  it. 

(18)  And  many  that  believed.— More  accuratolv, 
many  of  those  that  had  believed,  ^e  word  is  probably 
nsed,  as  in  verse  2,  for  the  whole  process  of  conversion, 
including  baptism,  confession  in  this  instance  following 
on  that  rito,  instead  of  preceding  it.  The  words  do 
not  definitely  state  whether  the  confession  was  made 
privately  to  St.  Paul  and  the  other  teachers,  or  publicly 
in  the  presence  of  the  congregation ;  but  the  latter  is, 
as  in  the  confession  made  to  the  Baptist,  much  the 
more  probable.  (See  Note  on  Matt.  iii.  6.)  The  feeling 
of  a  vague  awe  at  this  contact  with  the  Unseen  in 
some,  the  special  belief  in  Christ  as  the  Judge  of  aU 
men  in  others,  roused  conscience  into  intense  activity ; 
the  sins  of  their  past  lives  came  back  upon  their 
memories,  and  it  was  a  relief  to  throw  off  the  burden 
by  confessing  them. 

0»)  Many  of  them  also  which  used  ourioua 
arts  .  .  .—The  Greek  word  expresses  the  idea  of 
superstitious  arte,  overJmsy  with  the  supposed  secret<s 
of  the  invisible  world.  Tnese  arte  were  almost,  so  to 
speak,  the  epecialite  of  Ephesus.  Magicians  and  astro- 
logers swarmed  in  her  streets  (comp.  the  reference  to 
them  as  analogous  to  the  magicians  at  the  court  of 
Pharaoh  in  2  Tim.  iii  8),  and  there  was  a  brisk  trade 
in  the  charms,  incantetions,  books  of  divination,  rules 
for  interpreting  dreams,  and  the  like,  such  as  have  at 
all  times  made  up  the  structure  of  superstition.  The 
so-called  "  Ephesum  spells  "  {grammaia  Ephesia)  were 
small  slips  of  parchment  in  silk  bags,  on  which  were 
written  strange  cabalistical  words,  of  little  or  of  lost 
meaning.  The  words  themselves  are  given  by  Clement 
of  Alexandria  (Strom,  v.,  c.  46),  and  he  interprete  them, 
though  they  are  so  obscure  as  to  baffle  the  conjectures 
of  philology,  as  meaning  Darkness  and  light,  the  Earth 
and  the  "^ar,  the  Sun  and  Truth.  They  were  probably 
a  survival  of  the  old  Phrvgian  cuUus  of  the  powers  of 
Nature  which  had  existea  prior  to  the  introouction  of 
the  Greek  name  of  Artemis. 

And  burned  them  before  all  men.— This,  then, 
was  the  result  of  the  two  sete  of  facte  recorded  in 
verses  12  and  16.  The  deep-ingrained  superstition  of 
the  people  was  treated,  as  it  were,  homoeopathically. 
Charms  and  names  were  allowed  to  be  channels  of 
renovation,  but  were  shown  to  be  so  by  no  virtue  of 
their  own,  but  only  as  being  media  between  the  Divine 
power  on  the  one  hand  and  the  faith  of  the  receiver  on 
the  other ;  and  so  the  disease  was  cured.  The  student 
of  the  history  of  Florence  cannot  help  recalling  the 
analogous  scene  in  that  city,  when  men  and  women, 


artiste  and  musicians,  brought  the  things  in  which  they 
most  delighted — pictures,  omamente,  costly  dresses — 
and  burnt  them  in  the  Piazza  of  St.  Mark  at  the  bid- 
ding of  Savonarola.  The  tense  of  the  verb  implies  that 
the  "  burning  "  was  continuous,  but  leaves  it  uncertain 
whether  it  was  an  oft-repeated  act  or  one  that  lasted 
for  some  hours.  In  this  complete  renunciation  of  the 
old  evil  past  we  may  probably  see  the  secret  of  the 
capacity  for  a  higher  knowledge  which  St.  Paul  recog* 
nises  as  belonging  to  Ephesus  more  than  to  most  other 
dmrches.    (See  Note  on  chap.  xx.  27.) 

Fifty  thousand  pieces  of  silver.— The  coin  re- 
ferred to  was  the  Attic  drachma,  usually  estimated  at 
About  8H*  ^  English  money,  and  the  total  amount 
answers,  accordin^j,  to  £1,770  17s.  6d.,  as  the  equi- 
valent in  coin.  In  its  purchasing  power^  as  determined 
by  the  prevalent  rate  en  wages  (a  denarius  or  drachma 
tor  a  day's  work),  it  was  probablv  equivalent  to  a  much 
larger  sum.  Such  books  f  etehed  what  might  be  called 
"fancy"  prices,  according  to  their  supposed  rareness, 
or  the  secrete  to  which  they  professed  to  introduce. 
Often,  it  may  be,  a  book  was  sold  as  absolutely  unique. 

(20)  So  mightily  grew  the  word  of  God  and 
preyaaled.— The  verbs  imply  a  continuous  growth. 
The  better  MSS.  give,  "  the  word  of  the  Lord." 

W  Paul  purposed  in  the  spirit.— Better,  per- 
haps, in  spirit.  The  Greek  word,  however,  implies  a 
reference  to  something  more  than  human  volition. 
The  spirit  which  form^  the  purpose  was  in  commu- 
nion with  the  Divine  Spirit.  (See  Notes  on  chap,  xvii 
16 ;  xviii.  5.) 

We  learn  from  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians 
what  were  the  chief  antecedents  of  this  purpose.  There 
had  been  intercourse,  we  may  believe,  more  or  less  fre- 
quent, with  the  churches  of  l>oth  Macedonia  and  Achaia 
during  the  two  years  which  St.  Paul  had  spent  at 
Ephesus;  and  there  was  much  to  cause  anxiety.  It 
had  been  necessary  for  him  to  send  a  letter,  not  extant, 
to  warn  the  Corinthians  against  their  besettingimpurity 
(1  Cor.  V.  9).  The  slaves  or  freed-men  of  Uhloe  had 
brought  tidings  of  schisms,  and  incestuous  adulteries, 
and  grave  disorders  in  ritual  and  discipline.  (See  IntrO' 
duction  to  the  First  E^tU  to  the  Corinthians.)  These 
things  called  for  the  Apostle's  presence.  With  these  was 
joined  another  purpose.  He  wished  to  revisit  Jerusalem, 
and  to  appear  there  as  the  bearer  of  a  munificent  contri- 
bution from  the  Gentile  churches  to  the  suffering  church 
of  the  Hebrews.  (See  Notes  to  1  Cor.  xvi.  1 ;  2  Cor.  viii.  1.) 

After  I  have  been  there,  I  must  also  see 
Borne. — This  is  the  first  recorded  expression  of  a 
desire  which  we  learn  from  Bom.  i.  13,  xv.  23,  had 
been  cherished  for  many  years,  possibly  from  the  time 
when  he  was  first  told  that  he  was  to  be  sent  far 
off  unto  the  Gtentiles  (chap.  xxii.  21).  It  was  doubtless 
strengthened  by  personal  contact  with  the  numerous 
^sciples  from  that  city  whom  he  met  at  Corinth,  some 
of  them  dating  their  conversion  from  a  time  anterior 
to  his  own  (Bom.  xvi.  7),  and  by  the  report  which  he 
heard  from  them  of  the  faith  and  constancy  of  their 
brethren  (Bom.  i.  8).     His  work  would  not  seem  to 
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Plans  for  thefutv/re. 


THili    ACTS,    XrX.    Timotheu8  and  Erastus  sent  to  Ac/Mta. 


Paul  purposed  in  the  spirit,  when  he 
had  passed  through  Macedonia  and 
Achaia,  to  go  to  Jerusalem,  saying,  After 
I  have  been  there,  I  must  also  see  Rome. 
(*2)  So  he  sent  into  Macedonia  two  of 
them  that  ministered  unto  him,  Timo- 


theus  and  Erastus;  but  he  himself 
stayed  in  Asia  for  a  season.  (^>  And 
the  same  time  there  arose  no  small  stir 
about  that  way.  <**^  For  a  certain  man 
named  Demetrius,  a  silversmith,  which 
made  silver  shrines  for  Diana,  brought 


hhn  complete  until  he  had  borne  his  witness  in  the 
greai  capital  of  the  empire. 

(22)  TimotheuB  and  Erastus.— Light  is  thrown 
on  the  mission  of  the  former  hy  1  Cor.  iv.  17.  He  was 
sent  on  in  advance  to  warn  and  exhort,  and  so  to  save 
the  Apostle  from  the  necessity  of  nsing  severity  when 
he  himself  arrived.  St.  Paul  exhorts  the  Corinthians 
(1  Cor.  xvi.  10)  to  receive  him  with  respect,  so  that 
he  might  not  feel  that  his  yonth  detracted  from  his 
authority.  He  was  to  return  to  St.  Paul,  and  was 
accordingly  with  him  when  he  wrote  the  Second 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  (2  Cor.  L  1).  Erastus  may 
fairly  be  identified  with  the  chamberlain  or  steward  of 
Corinth  of  Bom.  xvi.  23,  and  was  chosen  probably  as 
the  companion  of  Timotheus  because  his  office  would 
carry  weight  with  it.  Sosthenes,  who  was  with  St.  Paul 
when  he  wrote  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians 
(1  Cor.  i.  1),  had  probably  been  staying  some  time  at 
Ephesus,  and  as  having  been  ruler  of  the  synagogue, 
was  naturally  coupled  by  the  Apostle  with  himself  as 
a  mark  of  respect  and  confidence. 

(23)  About  tiiat  way.— Bettor,  as  before,  the  way. 
(See  Note  on  chap.  ix.  2.) 

(24)  Demetrius,  a  sHversmith,  which  made 
silver  shrines  for  Diana.— The  worship  of  Artomis 
(to  give  the  Greek  name  of  the  goddess  whom  the 
Bomans  identified  with  their  Diana)  had  from  a  very 
early  neriod  been  connected  with  the  city  of  Ephesus. 
The  nrst  temple  owed  much  of  its  magnificence  to 
Croesus.  This  was  burnt  down,  in  B.C.  ^5,  by  Hero- 
stratus,  who  was  impelled  by  an  insane  desire  thus 
to  secure  an  immortahty  of  renown.  Under  Alexander 
the  Great,  it  was  rebuilt  with  more  stateliness  than 
ever,  and  was  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  seven  wonders 
of  the  world.  Its  porticos  were  adorned  with  paintings 
and  sculptures  by  the  great  masters  of  Greek  art, 
Phidias  and  Polycletos,  Ualliphron  and  Apelles.  It 
had  an  establishment  of  prieste,  attendante,  and  boys, 
which  reminds  us  of  the  (manisation  of  a  great  cathedral 
or  abbey  in  MedisBval  Imrope.  Provision  was  made 
for  the  education  of  the  children  employed  in  the 
temple  services,  and  retiring  pensions  given  to  prieste 
and  priestosses  (reminding  us,  in  the  latter  instence, 
of  the  role  of  1 1^.  v.  9,  which  it  may  indeed  have 
suggested)  after  the  age  of  sixty.  Among  the  former 
were  one  class  known  as  Theotogi,  interpreters  of  the 
mysteries  of  the  goddess;  a  name  which  apparently 
suggested  the  application  of  that  title  (the  Divine, 
the  Theologue)  to  St.  John  in  his  character  as  an 
apocalyptic  seer,  as  seen  in  the  superscription  of  the 
Aeveiatum,  Luge  ^ts  and  beaueste  were  made  for 
the  maintenance  of  ite  fabric  ana  ritual,  and  the  city 
conferred  ite  highest  honours  upon  those  who  thus 
enrolled  themselves  among  ite  ilmstrious  benefactors. 
Pilgrims  came  from  all  parte  of  the  world  to  worship 
or  to  gaze,  and  carried  away  with  them  memorials  in 
silver  or  bronze,  generallv  models  of  the  saceUum,  or 
sanctuary,  in  which  the  image  of  the  goddess  stood, 
and  of  the  image  itself.  Toat  image,  however,  was 
verv  unlike  the  sculptured  beauty  with  which  Greek 
ana  Boman  art  loved  to  represent  the  form  of  Artemis, 
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and  would  seem  to  have  been  the  survival  of  an  older 
cuUus  of  the  powers  of  nature,  like  the  Phrygian 
worship  of  Cybele,  modified  and  renamed  by  the  Greek 
settlers  who  took  the  place  of  the  original  inhabitante. 
A  four-fold  many-breasted  female  figure,  ending,  below 
the  breaste,  in  a  square  column,  wiw  mvsterious  sym- 
bolic omamentetion,  in  which  bees,  and  ears  of  com, 
and  flowers  were  strangely  mingled,  carved  in  wood, 
black  with  age,  and  with  no  form  or  beauty,  this  was 
the  centre  of  the  adoration  of  that  never-ceasing  stream 
of  worshippers.  As  we  look  to  the  more  eJaborato 
reproductions  of  that  type  in  marble,  of  which  one  may 
be  seen  in  the  Vatican  Museum,  we  seem  to  be  gazing 
on  a  Hindoo  idol  rather  than  on  a  Greek  stetue.  Ite 
ugliness  was,  perhaps,  the  secret  of  ite  power.  When 
ad;  clothes  idolatry  with  beauty,  man  feels  at  liberty 
to  criticise  the  artist  and  his  work,  and  the  feeling  of 
reverence  becomes  gradually  weaker.  The  savage  bows 
before  his  fetiche  with  a  blinder  homi^  than  that 
which  Pericles  gave  to  the  Jupiter  of  Phidias.  The 
first  real  blow  to  the  worship  which  had  lastod  for 
so  manv  ages  was  given  by  the  two  years  of  St.  Paul's 
work  01  wnich  we  read  here.  As  by  the  strange  irony 
of  history,  the  next  stroke  aimed  at  ite  magnificence 
came  from  the  hand  of  Nero,  who  robbed  it,  as  he 
robbed  the  temples  of  Delphi,  and  Pergamus,  and 
Athens,  not  sparmg  even  villages,  of  many  of  its  art- 
treasures  for  the  iMomment  of  his  Golden  House  at 
Bome  (Tacit.  Ann,  xv.  45).  Trajan  sent  ite  richly- 
sculptured  sates  as  an  offering  to  a  temple  at  Byzan- 
tium. As  the  Church  of  Christ  advancea,  ite  worship, 
of  course,  declined.  Prieste  and  priestesses  ministered 
in  deserted  shrines.  When  the  empire  became  Christian, 
the  temple  of  Ephesus,  in  common  with  that  of  Delphi, 
suppUed  materi^  for  the  church,  erected  bjr  Justinian, 
in  honour  of  the  Divine  Wisdom,  which  is  now  the 
Mosque  of  St.  Sophia.  When  the  Goths  devasteted 
Asia  Minor,  in  the  reign  of  Gallienus  (a.d.  263),  thev 
plundered  it  with  a  reckless  hand,  and  the  work  whicn 
they  began  was  completed  centuries  later  by  the  Turks. 
The  whole  city,  bearing  the  name  of  Aioelouk — ^in 
which  some  have  traced  the  words  Hoffioe  Theoloaos, 
as  applied  to  Si  John  as  the  patron  saint — ^has  fallen 
into  such  decay  that  the  very  site  of  the  temple  was 
till  within  the  last  few  years  a  matter  of  dispute  among 
archsDologiste.  Mr.  George  Wood,  however,  in  1869, 
commen<^  a  series  of  excavations  which  have  led  to 
the  discoveries  of  strate  corresponding  to  the  founda- 
tions of  the  three  temples  which  had  been  erected  on 
the  same  site,  enabled  him  to  trace  out  the  ground-plan, 
and  brought  to  light  many  inscriptions  connected  with 
the  temp&,  one  in  particular,  the  bnst-deed,  so  to  speak* 
of  a  Uu^e  sum  given  for  its  support,  from  which  we 
learn  more  than  was  known  before  as  to  ite  priest- 
hood and  their  organisation.  (See  Wood's  Epheetis, 
pp.  4 — 45.) 

The  word  for  "  shrine  "  is  that  which,  though  trans- 
lated "temple"  in  John  ii.  19  (where  see  iJote)  and 
elsewhere,  is  always  applied  to  the  inner  sanctuary,  in 
which  the  Divine  Presence  was  supposed  to  dwell,  and 
therefore,  here,  to  the  chapel  or  siirine  in  which  the 


Dmnetriua  and  hU  CTuftsmen, 


THE  ACTS,  XIX. 


Gaiua  amd  Ariatarchua  seized. 


no  small  gain  unto  the  craftsmen; 
W  whom  he  called  together  with  the 
workmen  of  like  occupation,  and  said, 
Sirs,  ye  know  that  by  this  craft  we  have 
our  wealth.  ^^  Moreover  ye  see  and 
hear,  that  not  alone  at  Ephesus,  but 
almost  throughout  all  Asia,  this  Paul 
hath  persuaded  and  turned  away  much 
people,  saying  that  they  be  no  gods, 
which  are  made  with  hands :  (^>  so  that 
not  only  this  our  craft  is  in  danger  to 


be  set  at  naught;  but  also  that  the 
temple  of  the  great  goddess  Diana  should 
be  despised,  andherma^cence  should  , 
be  destroyed,  whom  afl  Asia  and  the 
world  worshippeth.  (*>  And  when  they 
heard  these  sayingSy  they  were  fall  of 
wrath,  and  cried  out,  saying.  Great  is 
Diana  of  the  Ephesians.  (^^  And  the 
whole  city  was  filled  with  confusion: 
and  having  caught  Gains  and  Aris- 
tarchus,  men  of  Macedonia,  Paul's  com- 


statue  of  the  goddess  stood.  It  was  to  the  rest  of  the 
building  what  the  Confession  and  the  Tribune  are  in 
Italian  churches. 

(25)  The  workmen  of  like  occupation.— The 
**  craftsmen  "  of  the  previous  verse  represent  the  higher 
class  of  what  we  call  skilled  labour.  Here  we  have  the 
unskilled  labourers  whom  they  employed.  The  former 
were,  in  a  sense,  artists,  these  were  artisans. 

Sirs,  ye  know  that  by  this  oraft  we  have 
our  wealth. — Literally,  Men,  the  word  used  being 
different  from  that  in  diap.  xvi  30.  The  word  for 
**  craft "  is  the  same  as  that  translated  "  gain  "  in  chap, 
xvi.  19,  where  see  Note.  The  opening  words  of  Deme- 
trius bring  before  us,  with  an  almost  naive  simplicity, 
the  element  of  vested  interests  which  has  at  all  times 
plaved  so  prominent  a  part  in  the  resistance  to  religious 
ana  political  reforms,  and  entered  largely  into  the  per- 
secutions against  which  the  early  preachers  of  the 
gospel  had  to  contend.  Every  city  had  its  temples  and 
priests,  its  flamens,  its  oracles  or  sanctuaries.  Sacri- 
fices and  feasts  created  a  market  for  industry  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  wanting.  In  its  later  deve- 
lopment, the  Christian  Church,  employing  the  services 
oi  art,  encouraging  pilgrimages,  organising  conventual 
and  coUeffiate  mstitutions,  created  a  market  of  another 
kind,  and  thus  gave  rise  to  new  vested  interests, 
which  in  their  turn  were  obstacles  to  the  work  of  refor- 
mation. At  first,  however,  the  absence  of  the  SBsthetic 
element  in  the  aims  and  life  of  the  Church  seemed  to 
threaten  those  who  were  occupied  in  such  arte  with  an 
entire  loss  of  livelihood,  and  roused  them  to  a  fierce 
antagonism. 

(%T  Not  alone  at  Ephesus,  but  almost 
throughout  all  Asia.— The  language  of  Demetrius, 
though,  perhaps,  betraying  the  exaggeration  of  alarm, 
confirms  the  stetement  of  verse  10  as  to  the  extent  of 
St.  Paul's  labours.  Pliny,  in  his  Epistle  to  Trajan 
{Ih^p,  X.  96),  uses  language,  half  a  century  later,  wmch 
is  nardlj  less  strong,  speaking  of  "  deserted  temples," 
''worship  neglected,"  "hardly  a  single  purchaser" 
(rarissimus  emptor)  found  for  sacrificial  victmis. 

Saying  that  they  be  no  gods,  which  are 
made  with  hands. — ^The  wrath  of  the  mob-leader 
makes  him  virtually  commit  himself  to  the  opposite 
statement  that  the  idol  is  the  god.  Philosophers  mieht 
speak  of  symbolism  and  ideal  representations,  but  this 
was,  and  always  has  been,  and  will  be,  the  conclusion  of 
popular  idolatry. 

^)  Not  only  this  our  craft.— The  English  word 
conveys,  perhaps,  too  much  the  idea  of  art.  Our 
busincBs,  or  our  interests,  would  be  a  somewhat  better 
equivalent.  The  Greek  word  is  not  the  same  as  that 
so  translated  in  verse  25. 

The  temple  of  the  great  goddess  Diana.— 
The  adjective  was  one  specially  appropriated  to  the 


Artemis  of  Ephesus,  and  appears  on  many  of  the  coins 
and  medals  oi  the  dty. 

Should  be  despised.— -Literally,  shotdd  come  to 
an  exposure— 4.e.,  should  become  a  langhing-stock  and 
a  by-word.  Panic  is  sometimes  clear-sighted  in  ite 
previsions,  and  the  coppersmith  of  Ephesus  becomes 
an  unconscious  prophet  of  the  future. 

And  her  magmflcence  should  be  destroyed. 
— ^The  connection  between  the  substantive  and  the  re- 
ceived epithet  is  closer  in  the  Greek  than  in  the  English. 
The  great  goddess  was  in  danger  of  being  robbed  of 
her  attribute  of  greatness. 

Whom  all  Asia  and  the  world  worship- 
peth.— ^Asia  is,  of  course,  the  proconsular  province, 
and  tiie  "  world "  is  used  conventionally,  as  in  Luke 
ii.  1,  for  the  Roman  empire.  Apuleius  uses  language 
almost  identical  with  that  of  Demetrius,  **  Diana  Ephesia 
CUIUS  nomen  unicnm  .  .  totus  veneratur  orbis." 

(2B)  They  were  full  of  wrath,  and  cried  out. 
— ^Better,  they  went  on  crying  out,  the  tense  implying 
continued  action. 

Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians.— The  cry 
was  probably  the  usual  chorus  of  the  festivals  of  Ar- 
temis. Stress  was  now  laid  on  the  distinctive  adjective, 
*'  Great  she  was,  whoever  might  attack  her  greatness." 

(^)  The  whole  city  was  filled  with  con- 
cision.— ^The  loud  shoute  from  the  quarter  in  which 
Demetrius  and  his  workmen  met  would,  of  course, 
attract  attention.  A  rumour  would  spread  through  the 
city  that  the  company  of  strangers,  who  had  been 
objecte  of  curiosity  and  suspicion,  were  engaged  in  a 
conspiracy  against  the  worsnip  which  was  the  pride 
and  glory  of  their  city.  It  was  natural,  in  such  cir- 
cumstances, that  they  should  flock  together  to  tha 
largest  place  of  public  concourse,  and  drag  thither  any 
of  that  company  on  whom  they  might  chiuice  to  light. 
We  may  compare,  as  an  interesting  historical  parulel, 
the  excitement  which  was  caused  at  Athens  by  the 
mutilation  of  the  Hermse-buste  at  the  time  of  the 
Sicilian  Expedition  under  Aldbiades  (Thuc.  vi.  27). 

Gains  and  Aristarchns. — ^The  former  name  repre- 
sente  the  Roman  **  Gains."  *It  was  one  of  the  commonest 
of  Latin  names,  and  appears  as  belonging  to  four  persons 
in  the  New  Testament :  (1)  the  Macedonian  mentioned 
here ;  (2)  Gains  of  Derbe  (but  see  Note  on  chap.  xx.  4) ; 
(3)  Gains  of  Corinth,  the  host  of  St.  Paul,  whom  he 
baptised  with  his  own  hands  (Bom.  xvi  23 ;  1  Cor.  L 
14) ;  (4)  Gains  to  whom  St.  John  addressed  his  third 
Epistle;  (3)  and  (4),  however,  may  probably  be  the 
same.  (See  Introduction  to  the  Third  Epistle  General 
of  John,)  Of  Aristerchus  we  learn,  from  chap.  xx.  4, 
that  he  was  of  Thessalonica.  As  such  he  had  probably 
had  some  previous  experience  of  such  violence,  and  had, 
we  may  believe,  shown  courage  in  resisting  it  (1  Thess. 
ii.  14).    He  appears  as  one  of  Si  Paul's  companions  in 
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panions  in  travel,  they  raslied  vdth  one 
accord  into  the  theatre.  ^^^  And  when 
Panl  would  have  entered  in  unto  the 
people,  the  disciples  suffered  him  not. 
^"^  And  certain  of  the  chief  of  Asia, 
which  were  his  friends,  sent  unto  him, 
desiring  him  that  he  would  not  adventure 
himself   into    the    theatre.       <^^  Some 


therefore  cried  one  thing,  and  some 
another :  for  the  assembly  was  confused ; 
and  the  more  part  knew  not  wherefore 
they  were  come  together.  <^>  And 
they  drew  Alexander  out  of  the  multi- 
tude, the  Jews  putting  him  forward. 
And  Alexander  beckoned  with  the  hand, 
and  would  have  made  his  defence  unto 


the  journey  to  Jemsalem  (chap.  xx.  4),  probably  as  a 
delegate  from  the  Macedonian  churches.  He  appears, 
from  CoL  iv.  10,  to  have  been  a  Jewish  convert,  and  to 
have  shared  the  Apostle's  imprisonment  at  Borne, 
either  as  himself  unaer  arrest»  or,  more  probablv,  as 
voluntarily  accepting  confinement  in  the  Apostle's  hired 
house  (chap,  xxviii.  30),  that  he  might  minister  to  his 
necessities.  The  description  gpven  of  them,  as  "  Paul's 
companions  in  travel"  is  not  without  significance  as 
implying  a  missionary  actiyity  beyond  the  walls  of 
Ephesus,  in  which  they  had  been  sharers. 

They  rushed  with  one  accord  into  the  theatre. 
— ^The  theatre  of  Ephesus  was,  next  to  the  Temple  of 
Artemis,  its  chief  glory.  Mr.  Wood,  the  most  recent 
explorer,  describes  it  as  capable  of  holding  twenty-five 
thousand  people  (Ephes.  p.  68).  It  was  constructed 
chieflv  for  gladiatorial  combats  with  wild  beasts  and 
the  lixe,  but  was  also  used  for  dramatic  entertainments. 
The  theatre  of  a  Greek  city,  with  its  wide  open  area, 
was  a  favourite  spot  for  public  meetings  of  aU  kinds, 

est  as  Hyde  Park  is  with  us,  or  as  the  Champ  de 
ars  was  in  the  French  Revolution.  So  Vespasian 
addressed  the  people  in  the  theatre  of  Antioch  (Tacit. 
Hist  ii.  80 ;  comp.  also  Apuleius,  Metamorph,,  bk.  iii). 

(30)  When  Paul  would  have  entered  in  .  .  . 
— ^We  almost  see  the  impetuous  zeal  which  urged  the 
Apostle  not  to  leave  his  companions  to  bear  the  brunt 
of  the  attack  alone,  and  the  anxious  fear  which  made 
his  friends  eager  to  prevent  a  step  which  would  pro- 
bably endanger  his  own  life  without  helping  his  friends. 
He  refers  probably  to  this  when  he  speaks  of  having, 
as  far  as  man  was  concerned,  ''fought  with  beasts 
at  Ephesus "  (1  Cor.  xv.  32) ;  not  that  there  was  any 
actual  danger  of  martyrdom  in  that  form,  but  that  the 
multitude  in  their  fanatic  rage  presented  as  formidable 
an  ordeal.  So  I^^tius  {Ep,  ad  Bom.  a  3)  speaks  of 
himself  as  "  fighting  with  wild  beasts  "  (using  the  same 
word  as  St.  Paul),  and  describes  the  soldiers  who  kept 
g^rd  over  him  in  his  journey  from  Ajitioch  to  Rome 
as  the  "  ten  leopards  "  who  were  his  companions. 

(31)  And  certain  of  the  chiefis  of  Asia,  which 
were  his  firiends.— Better,  Anarchs.  The  title  vras 
an  official  one,  applied  to  the  presidents  of  the  games, 
who  were  selected  from  the  chief  cities  of  the  proTinoe. 
The  office  was  an  annual  one.  They  were  ten  in 
number,  and  the  proconsul  nominated  one  of  them  as 
president.  Their  duties  led  them  now  to  one  city,  now 
to  another,  according  as  games  or  festivals  were  held, 
now  at  Ephesus,  now  at  Colophon,  or  Smyrna.  As 
connected  ooth  with  the  theatre  and  with  the  worship  of 
Artemis,  they  were  probablv  officially  informed  of  the 
occasion  of  the  tumult.  If,  as  seems  probable  from 
1  Oor.  V.  6 — 8,  that  Epistle  was  written  at,  or  about, 
the  time  of  the  Passover,  we  may  place  the  tumult 
at  some  period  in  the  spring,  when  the  people  were 
keeping  or  expecting  the  great  festival  in  honour  of 
Artemis,  in  the  montn,  named  after  the  goddess,  Arte- 
roision,  spreading  over  P&rts  of  April  and  May 
(Boeckh.  Corp,  Inscript  CfrcBC,  2954),  and  were  there- 
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fore  more  than  usually  open  to  excited  appeab  like 
that  of  Demetrius.  This  would  also  account  for  the 
presence  of  the  Asiarchs  at  Ephesus. 

There  is  something  significant  in  the  fact  that  the 
Asiarchs  were  St.  Paul*s  friends.  The  manliness,  tact, 
and  courtesy  which  tempered  his  zeal  and  boldness, 
seem  always  to  have  gained  for  him  the  respect  of  men 
in  authority:  Sergius  Panlus  (chap.  xiii.  7),  Gallio 
(chap,  xviii.  14—17),  Festus  and  Agrippa  (chaps. 
XXV.  9,  xxyi.  28,  32),  tibe  centurion  Julius  (chap.  xxtu. 
3,  43).  The  Asiarchs,  too,  from  different  motives,  took 
the  same  course  as  the  disciples.  They  knew  that 
his  appearance  would  only  excite  the  passions  of  the 
crowd,  be  perilous  to  himself,  and  increase  the  dis- 
turbance in  the  city. 

(32)  Some  therefore  cried  one  thing,  and 
some  anotiier. — ^Better,  kept  on  crying.  The  graphic 
character  of  the  whole  narrative  makes  it  almost  certain 
that  it  must  have  come  from  an  eye-witness,  or  possibly 
from  more  than  one.  Aristarchus  or  Gains,  who 
travelled  to  Jerusalem  with  St.  Luke  (chap.  xx.  4),  and 
were  with  him  also  at  Rome,  may  have  told  him  the 
whole  tale  of  the  scene  in  which  they  had  borne  so 
prominent  a  part.  Possibly,  also,  following  up  the 
hint  thrown  out  in  the  Note  on  verse  12,  we  may  think 
of  Tyrannus  as  having  written  a  report  of  the  tumult 
to  St.  Luke.  The  two  conjunctions  translated  "  there- 
fore" (better,  then)  seem  to  carry  the  narrative  back  to 
what  was  passing  in  the  theatre,  after  the  parenthetical 
account  of  what  had  been  going  on  between  the  Apostle, 
the  disciples,  and  the  Asiarchs  outside  it. 

For  the  assembly  was  conAised.— It  is  not 
without  interest  to  note  that  the  Greek  word  for 
assembly  is  the  ecclesia,  with  which  we  are  so  familiar 
as  applied  to  the  Church  of  Christ.  Strictly  speaking, 
as  tne  town-derk  is  careful  to  point  out  (verse  39), 
this  mob  gathering  was  not  an  ecdesia,  but  the  word  had 
come  to  be  used  vaguely. 

(33)  And  they  drew  Alexander  out  of  the 
mnltitude  .  .  • — ^The  fact  that  he  was  put  forward 
by  the  Jews  indicates,  probably,  that  they  were  anxious 
to  g^uard  against  the  suspicion  that  they  were  at  all 
identified  with  St.  Paul  or  his  companions.  If  we 
identify  this  Alexander  with  the  "  copuersmith "  of 
2  Tim.  iv.  14,  who  wrought  so  much  evil  against  the 
Apostle  on  his  third  and  last  visit  to  Ephesus,  we  mav 
assume  some  trade-connection  with  Demetrius  whien 
would  give  him  influence  with  the  crowd  of  artisans. 
His  apologiaj  or  defence,  was  obviously  made  by  him 
as  the  representative  of  the  Jews.  The  whole  scene  is 
again  painted  vividly — ^the  vain  attempt  to  gain  a 
hearing  by  signs  and  gestures,  the  fury  of  the  people 
on  recognising  his  Jewish  features  and  dress,  their 
ready  assumption  that  all  Jews  were  alike  in  abhorring 
idols.  Perhaps,  also,  they  may  have  known  or  sus- 
pected that  that  abhorrence  was  sometimes  accompanied 
by  a  readiness  to  traffic  in  what  had  been  stolen  from 
the  idol's  temple.  St.  Paul's  words  in  Bom.  iL  22  may 
have  had  a  personal  application.    The  language  of  tba 
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the  people.  <^J  But  when  they  knew 
that  he  was  a  Jew,  all  with  one  voice 
about  the  space  of  two  hours  cried  out. 
Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians.  (^>  And 
when  the  townclerk  had  appeased  the 
people,  he  said,  Ye  men  of  Ephesns, 
what  man  is  there  that  knoweth  not 
how  that  the  city  of  the  Ephesians  is 
a  worshipper^  of  the  great  goddess 
Diana,  and  of  the  image  which  fell  down 


1  Gr.    flk«    fimpto 
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from  Jupiter  P  W  Seeing  then  that 
these  things  cannot  be  spoken  against, 
ye  ought  to  be  quiet,  and  to  do  nothing 
rashly.  ^^^  For  ye  have  brought  hither 
these  men,  which  are  neither  robbers  of 
churches,  nor  yet  blasphemers  of  your 
goddess.  (^^  Wherefore  if  Demei^us, 
and  the  craftsmen  which  are  with  him, 
have  a  matter  against  any  man,  the  law 
is  open,^  and  there  are  deputies:  let 


town-derk  in  verse  37  suggests  the  same  thought.  He 
oonld  point  to  Aristarchos  and  Gains,  and  say  emphati- 
cally, *'  The8e  men  are  not  robbers  of  temples,  whatever 
others  may  be." 

(34)  When  they  knew  that  he  was  a  Jew.— 
Better,  when  they  recognised. 

(35)  And  when  the  townolerk  had  appeased 
the  people  .  .  . — ^The  Gkeek  word  is  the  same  as  the 
"scribe"  of  the  (Gospels,  and  the  familiar  English 
expreeees  his  function  with  adequate  correctness.    He 
was  the  keeper  of  the  records  and  archives  of  the  city. 
The  title  appears  in  many  of  the  inscriptions  in  Du:. 
Wood's  Tolume,  often  in  conjunction  with  those  of 
the  Asiarchs  and  the  proconsul.     If ,  as  is  probable, 
his   office  was  a  permanent   one,  he  was  likely  to 
hare  more  weight  with  the  people  than  the  Asiarchs, 
who  were  elected  oi^  for  a  year,  and  who  were 
not  all  of  Ephesus.    The  language  of  the  pubHc  officer 
is  as  characteristic  in  its  grave  caution  as  that  of 
Demetrius  had  been  in  its  brutal  frankness.    He,  like 
the  Asiarchs,  obviously  looks  on  St.  Paul  and  his  com- 
panions with  respect.    He  has  no  feeling  of  fanatidsm, 
and  would  not  willingly  be  a  persecutor.    He  dares  not 
oppose  the  multitude,  but  he  will  try  and  soothe  them 
with  the  loud  profession  of  his  attachment  to  the 
religion  of  his  country.    He  was,  if  we  mav  so  speak, 
the  Gamaliel  of  Ephesus,  not  without  paraUels  amouff 
the  princes  and  statesmen  and  prelates  who  have  lived 
in  the  critical  times  of  political  and  religious  changes, 
and  have  endeavoured  to  hold  the  balance  between  con- 
tending parties. 

A  worshipper  of  the  great  goddess  Diana.— 
The  substantive  as  well  as  the  adjective  belonged  to 
the  local  vocabulary.  Its  literal  meaning  is  ''  temple- 
sweeper,"  or  "sacristan"  —  one  consecrated  to  the 
service  of  the  goddess.  The  Greek  word  {nedhoroe) 
is  found  on  coins  and  inscriptions  of  Ephesus  as 
applied  to  the  inhabitants,  sometimes  in  relauon  to  the 
Smperor,  sometimes  to  the  goddess.  They  looked  to 
her  as  their  g^nardian  and  protector.  One  inscription 
claims  for  the  city  the  honour  of  being  the  "  nurse  "  of 
the  g^at  goddess  (Boeckh.  2954,  ut  vwpra).  She  was, 
as  it  were,  to  borrow  a  phraseology  which  presents  only 
too  painful  an  analogy,  '*  Our  Lady  of  Ephesus."  It  is 
a  curious  fact  that  the  same  month  was  consecrated  to 
Flora  in  Rome,  and  is  now  the  "  Mois  de  Marie "  in 
France  and  Italy.  The  omission  of  the  word  "goddess  " 
in  nearly  all  the  best  MSS.  is  significant.  She  was, 
even  without  that  word,  emphatically  "Artemis  the 
Great."  In  some  of  the  inscriptions  of  Ephesus  she  is 
described  as  "  the  greatest,"  the  **  most  High." 

Tlie  image  which  fell  down  firom  Jupiter.— 
The  name  was  often  given  to  old  pre-historic  images — 
as,  e.g.,  to  that  of  Athen^  Polias  at  Athens.  It  may 
have  been  merely  a  l^endary  way  of  stating  that  no 
one  knew  what  artbt  had  sculptured  the  image,  or 


when  it  had  been  first  worshipped.  Possibly,  however, 
the  word  may  have  had  a  more  literal  meaning  as 
applied  to  a  meteoric  stone  which  had  been  employed 
by  the  sculptor,  or  was  worshipped  in  its  ori^iuai  form. 
Iiie  many- oreaisted  image  of  Artemis  described  in  the 
Note  on  verse  24  is,  however,  re^rted  to  have  been 
made  of  olive-wood.  The  word  %mage  is  not  in  the 
Greek,  and  one  familiar  word  {diopetee)  was  sufficient  to 
express  what  requires  seven  in  the  English  paraphrase. 

(86)  Seeing  tnen  that  these  things  cannot  bo 
spoken  against  .  .  . — The  language  of  the  town- 
clerk  has  the  ring  of  an  official  acceptsmoe  of  the  estab- 
lished cuUu8  raOier  than  of  any  strong  personal  de- 
votion. Such  language  has  often  been  heard  from  the 
defenders  of  institutions  which  were  almost  on  the 
ve^e  of  ruin. 

X  e  ought  to  be  quiet.— The  verb  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  transitive  "  appeased  "  in  verse  35.  In  the 
exhortation  "  to  do  nothm^  rashly  "  we  hear  the  voice 
of  a  worldly  prudence,  remmding  us  partly,  as  has  been 
said,  of  Gamaliel,  partly  of  the  well-known  maxim  of 
Talleyrand,  SwrtovJb,  point  de  zde. 

(87)  These  men,  which  are  neither  robbers  of 
churches. — ^Better,  robbers  of  temples.  It  was  not 
unusual  for  the  writers  of  the  ElizaMthan  ag^e  to  apply 
the  term,  which  we  confine  to  Christian  buUdinjTO,  to 
heathen  temples.  They  would  speak,  e.g.,  of  the 
"  church  "  of  Diana,  or  the  "  chapel "  of  Apollo.  The 
corresponding  noun  for  "  robbing  temples,"  or  "  sacri- 
lege," is  found  in  inscriptions  discovered  by  Mr.  Wood 
(vi.  I,  p.  14)  among  the  ruins  of  the  Temple,  as  de- 
noting a  crime  to  which  the  severest  penalties  were 
attached.  The  testimony  to  the  general  character  of  St. 
Paul  and  his  companions,  as  shown  both  in  word  and 
deed,  indicates  the  quietness  and  calmness  with  which 
they  had  preached  the  truth.  They  persuaded,  but  they 
did  not  ridicule  or  revile.  This  was,  probably,  more 
than  could  be  said  for  Alexander  and  the  Jews  who 
put  him  forward.    (See  Note  on  verse  33.) 

(38)  The  law  is  open.— Literally,  the  court,  or 
forwm,  days  are  going  on.  The  words  may  either  indicate 
that  the  proconsul  was  then  actually  sitting  to  hold  triab 
in  the  agora  or  forum,  or  may  be  taken  as  a  colloquial 
idiom  for  '*  there  are  court  davs  coming." 

There  are  deputies.— Tiie  Greek  word  is  (as  in 
chaps,  xiii.  7,  rviii.  12)  the  equivalent  for  proconsuL 
Strictly  speiJdng,  there  was  only  one  proconsul  in  each 

Erovinoe,  and  we  must  therefore  assume  either  that 
ere  also  the  expression  is  colloquial,  or  that  the  asses- 
sors {consiliarit)  of  the  proconsul  were  popularly  so 
described,  or  that  some  peculiar  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances had  led  to  there  being  two  persons  at  this 
time  at  Ephesus  clothed  with  proconsular  authority. 
There  are  some  grounds  for  adopting  the  last 
alternative.  Junius  Silanus,  who  was  Proconsul  of  Asia 
when  St.  Paul  arrived  in  Ephesus  (a.d.  54),  had  been 
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them  implead  one  another.  (^^  But  if 
ye  enquire  any  thing  concerning  other 
matters,  it  shall  be  determined  in  a 
lawful^  assembly.  <^)  For  we  are  in 
danger  to  be  called  in  question  for 
this  day's  uproar,  there  being  no 
cause  whereby  we  may  give  an  ac- 
count of  this  concourse.     (*^>  And  when 


1  OTi  onUnory. 
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he  had  thus  spoken,  he  dismissed  the 
assembly. 


CHAPTEE  XX.-^<i)  And  after  the 
uproar  was  ceased,  Paul  called  unto  him 
the  disciples,  and  embraced  them,  and 
departed  for  to  go  into  Macedonia. 
(2)  And  when  he  had  gone  oyer  those 


poisoned  by  Celer  and  Helius,  the  two  procurators,  at 
the  instigation  of  Agprippina;  and  it  seems  probable 
that  they  for  a  time  hela  a  joint  proconsular  authority. 

Let  them  implead  one  another.— -The  English 
word  exactly  expresses  the  technical  force  of  the  Greek. 
Demetrius  and  his  followers  were  to  lodge  a  formal 
statement  of  the  charge  they  brought  against  the 
accused.  They  in  their  turn  were  to  put  in  a  rejoinder, 
and  so  joining  issue,  each  side  would  produce  its  wit- 
nesses. 

(89)  It  shall  be  determined  in  a  lawftQ  as- 
sembly.— ^Better,  in  the  lawful  assembly.  The  arffu- 
ment  is  that,  should  the  alleged  grieyance  be  one  tnat 
called  for  legislatiye  rather  than  judicial  action,  the 
matter  wouldnaye  to  be  referred  to  the  regular  meeting 
of  the  ecc2e«ta,  which  the  town-clerk  had  probably  the 
right  to  summon.  There  they  could  present  their 
gravamen,  and  petition  for  redress.  Here  also  the  in- 
scriptions discoyered  by  Mr.  Wood  (vi.  6,  p.  50)  giye 
an  interesting  illustration  of  the  official  pnraseology. 
An  image  of  Athena  is  to  be  placed  "  above  the  benoi 
where  9ie  boys  sit,"  at  "every  lawful  (or  regular) 
ecclesia*' 

(^)  We  are  in  danger  to  be  called  in  ques- 
tion.—The  '*  we "  was  used  to  include  the  rioters. 
The  "  called  in  question"  is  the  same  verb  as  that  ren- 
dered "  implead"  in  verse  38.  There  was  a  risk  of 
which  Demetrius  and  his  party  had  to  be  reminded, 
that  they  might  find  themselves  defendants,  and  not 
plaintiffs,  in  a  suit.  A  riotous  '*  concourse  "  (the  town- 
clerk  uses  the  most  contemptuous  word  he  can  find, 
"this  mob  meeting^')  taking  the  law  into  its  own 
hands  was  not  an  offence  which  the  proconsuls  were 
likeljr  to  pass  over  lightly.  It  would  hardly  be  thought 
a  legitimate  excuse  tnat  they  had  got  hold  of  two  Jews 
and  wanted  to  "  lynch  "  them. 

An  interesting  inscription  of  the  date  of  Trajan, 
from  an  aqueduct  at  Ephesus,  gives  nearly  all  the 
technical  terms  that  occur  in  the  town-clerk's  speech, 
and  so  far  confirms  the  accuracy  of  St.  Luke's  report : 
"This  has  been  dedicated  by  the  loyal  and  devoted 
Council  of  the  Ephesians,  and  the  jieople  that  serve  the 
temple  {NeSkoros),  FeducsBUS  Friscmus  being  pro- 
conndf  by  the  decree  of  Tiberius  Claudius  Italicus, 
the  tovm^lerk  of  the  people." 

(1)  Paul  called  unto  him  the  disciples,  and 
embraced  them  •  .  • — The  latter  verb  implies  a 
farewell  salutation. 

Departed  for  to  go  into  Macedonia.— We  are 
able  from  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians  to  fill  up  the 
gap  left  in  the  narrative  of  the  Acts.  Having  sent 
Timotheus  and  Erastus  to  see  after  the  discipDne  of 
the  Church  of  Corinth  (chap.  xix.  17),  the  Apostle  was 
cheered  by  the  coining  of  Stephanas  and  his  two  com- 
panions (1  Cor.  xvi.  17),  and  apparently  wrote  by  them 
vhat  is  now  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  A 
previous  Epbtle  had  been  sent,  probably  by  Timothy, 


to  which  he  refers  in  1  Cor.  iv.  17.  When  he  wrote 
that  Epistle  he  intended  to  press  on  quickly  and  com- 
plete in  person  the  work  which  it  was  to  begin  (1  Cor. 
IV.  18, 19).  He  was  led,  however,  to  change  his  purpose, 
and  to  take  the  land  journey  through  Macedonia  in- 
stead of  going  by  sea  to  Corinth  (2  Cor.  L  16,  17), 
and  so  from  Corinth  to  Macedonia,  as  he  had  at  first 
intended.  He  vras  anxious  to  know  the  effect  of  his 
letter  before  he  took  any  further  action,  and  Titus,  who 
probably  accompanied  the  bearers  of  that  letter,  was 
charf^ea  to  hasten  back  to  Troas  with  his  report  Chi 
coming  to  Troas,  however,  he  did  not  find  him,  and 
after  waiting  for  some  time  in  vain  (2  Cor.  li.  12),  the 
anxiety  told  upon  his  health.  He  despaired  of  life  and 
felt  as  if  the  sentence  of  death  was  passed  on  him 

i2  Cor.  i.  8 ;  iv.  10, 11).  The  mysterious  thorn  in  the 
lesh  '*  buffeted  "  him  with  more  severity  than  eyer 
(2  Cor.  xii.  7).  He  pressed  on,  however,  to  Macedonia 
(2  Cor  iL  13),  probably  to  Fhilippi,  as  being  the  first  of 
the  churches  ne  had  planted,  where  he  would  find 
loving  friends  and  the  "beloved  physidan,"  whose 
services  he  now  needed  more  than  ever.  There,  or 
elsewhere  in  Macedonia,  Titus  joined  him,  and  brought 
tidings  that  partly  cheered  him,  partly  roused  his  in- 
dignation. There  had  been  repentance  and  reforma- 
tion where  he  most  wished  to  see  them,  on  the 
one  hand  (2  Cor.  vi.  6 — ^12);  on  the  other,  his 
enemies  said  bitter  things  of  him,  sneered  at  his 
bodily  infirmities  (2  Cor.  x.  10),  and  compared,  to 
his  <usparagement,  the  credentials  which  ApoUos  had 
present  (2  Cor.  iii.  1)  with  his  lack  of  them.  The 
result  was  that  l^tus  was  sent  back  with  the  Second 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  accompanied  by  some 
otner  disciple  (probably  St.  Luke,  but  see  ifotes  on 
2  Cor.  viii.  18, 19),  the  Apostle  resolving  to  wait  tall 
they  had  brought  matters  into  better  order  and  had 
collected  what  nad  been  laid  up  in  store  for  the  Church 
of  Jerusalem,  so  that  it  might  be  ready  for  him  on  his 
arrival  (2  Cor.  ix.  5).  At  or  about  this  time  also, 
to  judge  from  the  numerous  parallelisms  of  thought 
and  language  between  it  ana  the  Epistles  to  the 
Corinthians  on  the  one  hand,  and  that  to  the  Romans 
on  the  other,  we  must  place  the  date  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Galatians.  (See  Introdttction  to  that  Epistle.) 
Probably  after  Titus  and  Luke  had  left,  and  before 
Timotheus  had  returned — ^when  he  was  alone,  with  no 
one  to  share  the  labour  of  writing,  or  to  give  help  and 
counsel — ^tidings  came  that  the  Judalsing  teachers  had 
been  there  also,  and  had  been  only  too  successful.  How 
the  tidings  reached  him  we  do  not  know,  but  if  the 
purple-seUer  of  Thyatira  was  still  at  Philippi,  she 
mignt  naturallv  be  in  receipt  of  communications  from 
that  city,  and  it  was  near  enough  to  Galatia  to  know 
what  was  passing  there. 

(2)  And  when  he  had  gone  over  those  parts* 
— Here  also  we  can  fill  up  the  outline  of  the  narrative 
from  the  Epistles.  We  may  take  for  granted  that 
St.  Paul  would  revisit  the  churches  which  ne  had  him- 
self founded  at  Thessalonica  and  Beroea,  as  well  as  at 
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parts,  and  had  giyen  them  mucli  exhor- 
tation, he  came  into  Greece,  (^)  and 
{here  abode  three  months.  Aiid  when 
the  Jews  laid  wait  for  him,  as  he  was 
about  to  sail  into  Sjria^  he  purposed  to 


return  through  Macedonia.  <*)  And 
there  accompanied  him  into  Asia  So- 
pater  of  Berea;  andof  theThessalonians, 
Aristarchus  and  Secundus;  and  Grains 
of  Berbe,  and  Timotheus ;  and  of  Asia, 


Philippi.  The  names  in  Terse  4  indicate  that  dele- 
gates were  chosen,  probably  by  his  direction,  for  the 
great  jonmey  to  Jerusalem,  which  he  now  began  to 
contemplate.  Bom.  xv.  19  indicates  a  yet  wider  range 
of  actiyity.  He  had  taken  the  great  Homan  road 
across  Macedonia,  and  going  westward  to  the  shores 
of  the  Adriatic,  had  preached  the  gospel  in  Illyricom, 
where  as  yet  it  had  not  been  heard. 

He  came  into  Greece.— The  word  Hellas,  or 
Greece,  seems  nsed  as  synonymous  with  Achaia,  the 
southern  province.  This  may  have  led  to  an  unrecorded 
yisit  to  Athens.  It  certainly  brought  him  to  Corinth 
and  GenchresB.  There,  we  may  hope,  he  found  all  his 
hopes  fulfiUed.  Ghdus  was  there  to  receiye  him  as  a 
j^est,  and  Erastus  was  still  a  faithful  friend.  There, 
if  not  before,  he  found  l^otheus,  and  he  had  with  him 
Jason  of  Thessalonica  and  Sosipater  of  Beroea  (Bom. 
zyL  21 — ^23).  In  one  respect,  noweyer,  he  found  a 
great  change,  and  missed  many  friends.  The  decree  of 
Claudius  nsA  either  been  reyoked  or  was  no  longer 
acted  on.  Aquila  and  PriscilLi  had  gone  straight  from 
Ephesus  to  Home  on  hearing  that  they  could  do  so  with 
safety,  and  with  them  the  many  friends,  male  and 
female,  most  of  them  of  the  libertini  class,  whom  he 
had  known  in  Corinth,  and  whose  names  fill  so  huve  a 
space  in  Bom.  zyi.  The  desire  which  he  had  felt  before 
(chap.  zix.  21)  to  see  Bome  was  naturally  strengthened 
by  tneir  absence.  His  work  in  Greece  was  done,  and 
he  felt  an  impulse,  not  merely  human,  drawing  him  to 
the  further  west.  A  rapid  journey  to  JeruBalem,  a 
short  yisit  there,  to  show  now  generous  were  the  g^ts 
which  the  G^tUe  Churohes  sent  to  the  Churches  of 
the  Circumcision,  and  then  the  desiro  of  his  life  might 
be  ratified.  To  preach  the  sospel  in  Bome,  to  pass 
on  &om  Bome  to  uie  Jews  at  Cordoya  and  other  cities 
in  Spain  (Bom.  xy.  24 — ^28)^ — that  was  what  he  now 
proposed  to  himsell  How  different  a  path  was  actually 
marked  out  for  him  the  sequel  of  the  story  shows. 

(3)  When  the  Jews  laid  wait  for  him  .  .  .— 
In  sailing  for  Syria,  Cenchreed  would  naturally  be  the 
port  of  embarkation,  and  St.  Paul's  presence  there  may 
reasonably  be  connected  with  the  mention  of  Phoebe, 
the  deaconess  of  that  churoh,  in  Bom.  xyi.  1.  His 
intention  was,  howeyer,  frustrated.  The  malignant 
Jews  of  Corinth  watched  their  opportunity.  At 
GenchresB,  amid  the  stir  and  bustle  of  a  port,  they 
might  do  what  they  had  failed  to  do  before.  Hero 
thero  was  no  Gallic  to  curb  their  fury,  and  throw  the 
segis  of  his  tolerant  equity  oyer  their  yictim.  Their 
plans  were  laid,  and  their  yictim  was  to  be  seized  and 
made  away  with  as  he  was  on  the  point  of  embarking. 
On  hearing  of  the  plot,  the  Apostle  had  to  change  his 
plans,  and  started  with  his  companions  for  Macedonia, 
either  trayelling  by  land  or  taking  a  ship  bound  for  one 
of  its  ports,  instead  of  the  one  bound  for  Csosarea,  or 
Tyre,  or  Joppa.  It  is  clear  that  the  latter  courde  would 
haye  baffled  nis  murderers  quite  as  much  as  the  former. 

(4)  And  there  accompanied  him  into  Asia .  .  . 
— ^The  occurrence  of  the  two  names,  Timotheus  and 
Sosipater  (another  form  of  Sopater)  in  Bom.  xyi.  21 
makes  it  probable  that  all  of  those  hero  named  were 
with  St.  Paul  at  Corinth.    As  they  were  to  go  with 
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him  to  Jerusalem,  it  was  indeed  natural  they  should 
haye  ffone  to  the  city  from  which  he   intended   to 
embark.    It  is  not  difficult  to  discoyer  the  reason  of 
their  accompanying  him.    He  was  carrying  up  a  laxve 
sum  in  trust  for  the  churches  of  Judeea,  ana  he  soueht 
to  ayoid  eyen  the  suspicion  of  the  malyersations  which 
the  tongue  of  slanderers  was  so  ready  to  impute  to  lum 
(2  Cor.  yiii.  20,  21).    Bepresentatiyes  were  accordingly 
chosen  from  the  leading  churohes,  who  acting,  as   it 
were,  as  auditora  of  his  accounts,  would  be  witnesses  that 
all  was  right.    As  regards  the  indiyidual  names,  we  note 
as  follows :  (1)  The  name  of  Sopater,  or  Sosipater,  occure 
in  the  inscription  on  the  arch  named  in  the  Note  on 
chap.  xyii.  8  as  belonging  to  one  of  the  polUarchs  of 
Theissalonica.     (2)    J^tarohus  had   be^  a   fellow- 
worker  with  St.  Paul  at  Ephesus,  and  had  been  a  suf- 
ferer in  the  tumult  raised  by  Demetrius  (chap.  zix.  29). 
(3)  Of  Secundus  nothing  is  known,  but  the  name  may 
be  compared  with  Tertius  in  Bom.  xyi.  22,  and  Quartus 
in  Bom.  xyi.  23,  as  sug^sting  the  probability  that 
all  three  wero  sons  of  a  disciple  who  had  adopted  this 
plan  of  naming  his  children.    The  corresponding  name 
of  Primus  occurs  in  an  inscription  from  tne  Ca^ombs 
now  in  the  Lateran  Museum,  as  belonging  to  an  exor- 
cist, and  might  seem,  at  first,  to  supply  the  missing 
link ;  but  the  inscription  is  probably  of  later  date.    In 
any  case,  it  is  a  probable  inference  that  the  three  be- 
longed to  the  freed-man  or  slaye  class,  who  had  no 
fanuly  names;    and  the  Latin  form  of  their  names 
sug^ts  that  the^  had  been  originally  Boman  Jews, 
an  inference  conmrmed  by  the  fact  tmit  both  Tertius 
and  Quartus  send  salutations  to  their  brethren  in  the 
imperial  d^  (Bom.  xyi.  22,  23).    The  names  Primi- 
tiyus  and  Prunitiya,  which  occur  both  in  Christian 
and  Jewish  inscriptions  in  the  same  Museum,  are  more 
or  less  analo^us.     (4)  Gains  of  Derbe.    The  Greek 
sentence  admits  of  tiie  description  being  attached  to 
the  name  of  Timotheus  which  follows;  and  the  fact 
that  a  Cains  has  already  appeared  in  close  connection 
with  Aristarohus  makes  this  construction  preferable. 
On  this  assumption  he,  too,  came  from  Thessalonica. 
(See  Note  on  chap.  xix.  29.)    (5)  l^otheus.   (See  Note 
on  chap.  xyi.  1.)   (6)  Tychicus.   The  name,  which  means 
"  fortunate,"  the  Greek  equiyalent  for  Felix,  was  yeiy 
common  among  slayes  ana  f reed-men.    It  is  found  in 
an  inscription  in  the  Lateran  Museum  from  the  Ceme- 
tery of  Priscilla;  and  in  a  non-Christian  inscription, 
S lying  the  names  of  the  household  of  the  Emperor 
laudius,  in  the  Vatican  Museum,  as  belonging  to  an 
architect.    The  Tychicus  of  the  Acts  would  seem  to  haye 
been  a  disciple  from  Ephesus,  where  men  of  that  calliiur 
would  natundly  find  an  owning.    Such  yocations  tended 
naturally,  as  has  been  said  in  the  Note  on  chap.  xix.  9» 
to  become  hereditary.    (7)  Trophimus  ( ""  "  nursling,** 
or  "  foster-child  ")  was,  again,  a  name  of  the  same  class* 
almost  as  common  as  Onesimus  (  —  "profitable*^,    in 
a  yery  cursory  suryey  of  inscriptions  xrom  the  Cfolum' 
baria  and  Catacombs  of  Bome,  I  haye  noted  the  recur- 
rence of  the  former  four,  and  of  the  latter  fiye  times. 
Trophimus  appeare  again  in  chap.  xxi.  29,  and  is  de- 
scribed moro  definitely  as  an  Ephesian.     We  find  him 
again  in  contact  with  St.  Paul  towards  the  dose  of  the 
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Meeting  of  Diaciplea  cU  Troas, 


Tycliicua  and  Trophimus.  (*>  These 
^oing  before  tarried  for  us  at  Troas. 
5)  Aid  we  sailed  away  from  Philippi 
after  the  days  of  unleavened  bread,  and 
came  unto  them  to  Troas  in  five  days ; 
where  we  abode  seven  days.      <^)  And 
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upon  the  first  day  of  the  week,  when 
the  disciples  came  together  to  break 
bread/  Paul  preached  unto  them,  ready 
to  depart  on  the  morrow ;  and  continued 
his  speech  until  midnight.  (^^  And 
there  were  many  lights  in  fche  upper 


Aposde's  life,  in  2  l^m.  iv.  20.  That  thev  were  Beven 
in  number  sne^gests  the  idea  of  a  reproduction  either 
of  the  idea  of  the  Seven,  who  are  commonly  called 
Deacons  in  chap,  vi.,  or  of  the  Roman  institution  upon 
which  that  was  probably  based.  It  may  be  noted  here, 
in  addition  to  wnat  has  there  been  said  on  the  subject, 
that  the  well-known  pyramidal  monument  of  Cains 
Cestius,  of  the  time  of  Aufipustus,  near  the  Porta 
Latina  at  Bome,  records  that  lie  was  one  of  the  fifep- 
iemviri  JEpulonum  there  referred  to. 

We  must  not  forget  what  the  sudden  change  to  the 
first  person  plural  in  the  next  verse  reminds  us  of,  that 
the  name  of  Luke  has  to  be  added  to  the  list  of  St. 
Paul's  companions.  We  may,  perhaps,  assume  that  he 
went  less  as  an  official  delegate  from  the  Church 
of  PhOippi  than  as  a  f  riend>  and  probably,  St.  Paul's 
health  needing  his  services,  as  physician. 

(5)  These  going  before  tarried  for  us  at 
Troas. — ^Two  motives  may  be  assigned  for  this  ar- 
rangement— (1)  It  enabled  St.  Paul  to  keep  the  Pass- 
over with  the  church  at  Philippi,  starting  "after  the 
days  of  unleavened  bread,"  and  that  feast  was  already 
assuminff  a  new  character  as  the  festival  of  the  Resur- 
rection, oringing  with  it  also  the  commemoration  that 
'*  Christ  our  Passover  was  sacrificed  for  us  *'  (1  Cor. 
V.  7,  8);  (2)  The  disciples  who  went  on  in  advance 
would  announce  St.  Paul's  coming  to  the  church  of 
TrotLs,  and  so  there  would  be  a  full  gathering  to  receive 
him  and  listen  to  him  on  his  arrival. 

(^)  And  came  unto  them  to  Troas  in  flve  days. 
—-The  voya^  from  Troas  to  Philippi  (see  Notes  on  chap, 
xvi.  11, 12)  nad  taken  only  three  days,  but  the  ship  had 
now  to  contend  against  the  south-west  current  that  set 
in  from  the  Dard^eUes,  and  probably  also  against  the 
Etesian  winds  blowing  from  tne  north-east  that  prevail 
in  the  Archipelago  in  the  spring. 

Where  we  abode  seven  days.— -It  lies  on  the 
surface  that  the  motive  for  this  stay  was  to  keep  the 
Lord's  dav  (the  name  was  probably  already  current ;  see 
Bev.  i.  10),  and  to  partake  with  the  Church  of  whai^ 
even  before  the  date  of  this  journey,  St.  Paul  had 
already  spoken  of  as  the  Lord's  Supper  (1  Cor.  xi.  20). 

(7)  upon  the  first  day  of  the  week  .  .  .— 
This  and  the  counsel  g^ven  in  1  Cor.  xvi.  2,  are  distinct 
proofs  that  the  Chui^  had  already  begun  to  observe 
the  weekly  festival  of  the  Resurrection  in  place  of,  or, 
where  the  disciples  were  Jews,  in  addition  to,  the  weekly 
Sabbath.  It  lies  in  the  nature  of  the  case  that  those  who 
were  slaves,  or  freed-men  still  in  service,  under  heathen 
masters  could  not  transfer  to  it  the  rigid  abstinence 
from  labour  which  characterised  the  Jewish  Sabbath. 
And  on  this  day  they  met  together,  obviously  in  the 
evening  after  sunset,  to  "  break  bread."  On  the  half- 
technical  significance  of  that  phrase,  as  applied  specially 
to  the  LorcPs  Supper,  the  Communion  of  the  Body  and 
Blood  of  Christ,  see  Notes  on  chap.  iL  46,  and  1  Cor. 
z.  16.  Two  further  questions,  however,  present  them- 
selves— (1)  On  what  evening  was  the  meeting  held? 
(2)  How  far  was  a  meal  such  as  was  known  as  the  Agaj^, 
or  Feast  of  Charity,  united  with  the  Lord's  Supper  P  In 
answer  to  (1),  it  seems  probable  that  in  churches  which 
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were  so  largely  organised  on  the  framework  of  the 
Jewish  synagogue,  and  contained  so  many  Jews  and 

Sroselytes  who  had  been  familiar  with  its  usages,  the 
ewish  mode  of  reckoning  would  still  be  kept,  and  that, 
as  the  Sabbath  ended  at  sunset,  the  first  day  of  the 
week  would  begin  at  sunset  on  what  was  then  or  soon 
afterwards  known  as  Saturday.  In  this  case,  the 
meeting  of  which  we  read  would  be  held  on  what 
we  should  call  the  Saturday  evening,  and  the  feast 
would  present  some  analogies  to  the  prevalent  Jewish 
custom  of  eating  bread  and  drinking  wine  at  that 
time  in  honour  of  the  departed  Sabbath  ( Jost,  Qesch, 
Judenthums,  i  180).  (2)  Looking  to  St.  Paul's  direc- 
tions in  1  Cor.  xi  33,  34,  it  is  probable  that  the  hour 
of  the  "  breaking  bread  "  became  graduallv  later,  so  as 
to  allow  those  who  would  otherwise  have  been  hungry 
to  take  their  evening  meal  at  home  before  they  came. 
The  natural  result  of  this  arrangement  was,  as  in  the 
instance  now  before  us,  to  throw  the  Eucharistic  rite 
forward  to  midnight,  or  even  later;  and,  as  this  was 
obviously  likely  to  cause  both  inconvenience  and  scan- 
dal, the  next  step  was  to  separate  it  entirely  from  the 
Agape,  and  to  celebrate  the  purely  symbolic  feast  very 
early  in  the  morning  of  the  first  day  of  the  week,  while 
the  actual  meal  came  later  in  the  evening  of  the  same 
da^.  That  this  was  so  in  the  regions  of  Troas  and 
Asia  we  see  from  Pliny's  letter  to  Tiajan  (Epp.  x.  96), 
in  which  he  describes  the  Christians  as  meeting  on  "  a 
fixed  day,"  for  what  he  calls  a  eacramentum  aS  break 
of  day,  and  again  in  the  evening  to  partake  of  a  simple 
and  innocent  repast.  At  Troas  we  have  the  connecting- 
link  between  the  evening  communion  of  the  Church  of 
Corinth,  and  the  morning  celebration  which  has  been 
for  many  centuries  the  universal  practice  of  the  Church. 
Paul  preached  unto  ihem.— The  fact  has  a 
liturgical  interest  as  showing  that  then,  as  in  the 
more  developed  services  of  the  second  and  third 
centuries,  the  sermon,  and  the  lessons  from  Scripture 
which  it  implied,  preceded  what  we  now  know  as  the 
Celebration. 

Beady  to  depart  on  the  morrow.— It  may 
perhaps  seem  to  some  strange,  taking  the  view  main- 
tained in  the  previous  Note,  that  the  Apostle  and  his 
companions  should  thus  purpose  to  travel  on  a  day  to 
wluch  we  have  transferred  so  many  of  the  restrictions 
of  the  Jewish  Sabbath.  But  it  must  be  remembered 
(1)  tiiat  there  is  no  evidence  that  St.  Paul  thought  of 
them  as  so  transferred,  but  rather  the  contrary  {QnX. 
iv.  10 ;  Col.  ii.  16) ;  and  (2)  that  the  ship  in  wmch  his 
friends  had  taken  their  passage  was  not  likely  to  alter 
its  day  of  starting  to  meet  their  scruples,  even  had 
those  scruples  existed. 

(8)  And  there  were  many  lights  in  the  upper 
chamber. — ^We  learn  from  verse  9  that  it  vras  on  the 
third  floor  of  the  house.  In  the  hij^h  narrow  streets  of 
Eastern  towns  the  upper  storey  is  often  chosen  for 
social  or  devotional  purposes,  partly  as  more  removed 
from  the  noise  of  the  street,  partly  as  giving  access 
to  the  roof  of  the  house.  Such  a  room  in  a  good- 
sized  house  might  well  hold  two  or  three  hundred 
people.    It  is  a  uir  inference  also  that  the  vividness  and 
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chamber,  where  they  were  gathered 
together.  (®^  And  there  sat  in  a  window 
a  certain  young  man  named  Entychos, 
being  fallen  into  a  deep  sleep :  and  as 
Panl  was  long  preaching,  he  sunk  down 
with  sleep,  and  fell  down  fix)m  the  third 
loft,  and  vras  taken  up  dead.  <^^>  And 
Paid  went  down,  and  fell  on  him,  and 
embracing  hvm  said.  Trouble  not  your- 


selves ;  for  his  life  is  in  him.  <^^>  When 
he  therefore  was  come  up  again,  and 
had  broken  bread,  and  eaten,  and  talked 
a  long  while,  even  till  break  of  day,  so 
he  depaited.  ^  And  they  brought  the 
young  man  alive,  and  were  not  a  little 
comforted. 

W  And  we  went  before  to  ship,  and 
sailed  unto  Assos,  there  intending  to 


minuteness  of  the  acoonnt  indicate  that  we  have  the 
namtive  of  an  eye-witness.  The  lampe  or  torehee  (see 
Notes  on  Matt.  t.  15;  zzv.  3;  John  y.  S5)  are  pro- 
bably mentioned,  partly  as  accounting  for  the  sleep  of 
Entychns  by  the  heat  and  closeness  of  the  room, 

ELTUy,  perhaps,  as  an  indirect  answer  to  the  calumny 
ndly  asserted  afterwards  (TertnlL  ApoL  o.  8),  and 
probably  even  then  wlnspered,  that  at  the  meetings 
of  the  Christians  the  lamps  were  eztingnished  and 
free  scope  given  for  deeds  of  shameless  Ucenoe.    There 
is  no  ground  for  assuming  that  the  lamps  at  this 
early  period  had  any  distmctive  ritual  or  symbolic 
character,  though  it  would  be  a  natural  expression  of 
respect  that  two  or  more  should  be  placed  m  front  of 
the  Apostle,  or  other  presiding  elder,  at  such  a  meeting, 
on  eitner  side  of  the  loaf  which  was  to  be  broken,  and 
the  cup  which  was  to  be  blest.    The  jpoeition  of  the 
celebrant  (to  use  a  later,  but  convement  term)  may 
have  been,  as  in  the  original  institution  of  the  Supper, 
recumbent  on  the  tricliniuTn,  or  couch,  which  was  at 
this  time  used  by  both  Greeks  and  Romans.    It  is 
obvious,  howeyer,  that  this  would  be  an  inconyenient 
posture  for  distribution  to  a  larg^  assembly,  and  the 
special  mention  of  "  tiie  Lord's  &ble  "  in  1  Gor  x.  21, 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  a  separate  high 
table  (to  borrow  the  familiar  language  of  a  college  or 
Inn  oi   Gonrt)    at   which   the   celebrant  and  other 
ministers  sat,  their  backs  to  the  wall,  their  faces  to  the 
people,  and  that  from  that  table  they  distributed  the 
bread  and  wine,  either  by  taking  them,  or  sending  them 
by  the  deacons  or  other  minist^s,  to  those  who  sat  in 
the  body  of  tiie  room,  or  by  giyinff  it  to  the  congrega- 
tion as  they  came  up  to  the  tuile  in  detachments. 
The  later  ^ractioe  of  the  Church,  and  the  absence  of 
any  indication  in  patristic  writings  that  there  was  an 
abrupt  change,  makes  the  latter  the  more  probable 
alternatiye.   The  table,  so  placed,  senred  as  a  transition  , 
Bta^  between  the  tridmiwn  and  the  altar  of  the  later 
basilica.     The  primitive  arrangement   in  which  the 
priest  faces  the  congregation  and  stands  behind  the 
altar,  it  may  be  not^  was  at  first  retained  in  most 
of  the  basilicas,  and  surviyes  to  the  present  day  in 
some  of  the  churches  of  that  type  in  ilome — as,  for 
example,  in  that  of  S.  Clemente.    This,  therefore,  and 
not  any  eastward  or  southward  position,  may  clahn  to 
be,  as  lias  been  well  said,  *'  at  once  the  most  primitive, 
the  most  Catholic,  the  most  Protestant"  of  Eucharistic 
nsaees. 

W  There  sat  in  a  window  a  certain  young 
man  named  Eutychns  •  .  .—The  name,  like 
those  of  kindred  meaning,  such  as  Felix,  Felicia,  Feli- 
cissimns,  Syntyche,  Epanhroditus,  Fortunatus,  Faustus, 
Felidtas,  was  sufficiently  common,  especially  among 
the  freed-man  dass.  In  one  instance,  in  an  inscription 
in  the  CoUegio  Bomano,  the  two  names  of  Eutychus  and 
Felicia  appear  as  belonging  to  husband  and  wife. 

And  was  taken  up  dead.— What  follows  is 
obviously  related  as  a  miraculous  resuscitation ;  but  it 
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may  be  questioned,  looking  to  St.  Paul's  words,  "  his 
life  is  in  him,"  whether  more  than  apparent  death  is 
meant.  He  was  to  all  appearance  dead — would  have 
died  but  for  the  prayer  of  the  Apostie ;  but  there  had 
been  no  fracture  of  limb  or  skull,  and  the  cause  of  death, 
or  of  the  state  that  looked  lili^  death,  was  the  shock 
given  to  the  brain  and  nerves  by  the  violence  of  the 

(10)  Paul  went  down,  and  flail  on  him,  and 
embraoing  him  •  •  .—The  act  reminds  us  of 
those  of  EHjah  (1  Kings  xvu.  211,  and  Elisha  (2  Kings 
iv.  34).  The  dose  contact,  the  clasp  of  warm  affection, 
gave  a  new  intennty  to  the  prayer  of  faith,  and,  as  a 
current  of  vitality  passed,  as  it  were,  from  the  one  body  to 
the  other,  enabled  the  Apostie  to  feel  that  the  heart  nad 
not  ceased  to  beat,  and  to  give  the  calming  assurance, 
«  his  life  is  in  him."  The  whole  scene  is  painted,  as 
before,  vividly,  as  by  an  eye-witness.  We  have  to  think 
of  the  cries  A  alarm,  the  rush  of  men  down  the  stair- 
case from  the  third  floor  with  lamps  and  torches  in 
their  hands,  the  wail  of  sorrow  on  finding  what  looked 
li]h»  death,  the  undisturbed  calmness  of  the  Apostle^ 
sure  that  his  prayer  was  answered,  and  returning 
quietiy,  leaving  the  motionless  body  in  the  cool  niglS 
air,  to  finish  the  interrupted  discourse. 

W  And  had  broken  bread,  and  eaten.— 
Better,  broken  the  bread  and  tasted.  In  the  early  usage 
of  the  Lord's  Supper  the  bread  was  not  made,  as  in  the 
Latin  Church,  in  tne  form  of  circular  wafers,  nor  cut  up 
into  small  cubes,  as  in  most  Reformed  Churches.  The 
loaf,  probably  a  long  roU,  was  placed  before  the  cele- 
brant, and  each  piece  was  broken  off  as  it  was  ffiven 
to  the  communicant.  Stress  is  laid  on  this  practice  in 
1  Cor.  X.  16,  and  indeed  in  the  very  term  of  "  breaking 
of  bread "  as  a  synonym  for  the  Lord's  Supper.  (See 
Note  on  chap.  ii.  46.)  Whether  the  next  act  of  "  eating  " 
refers  to  the  actual  communion  (we  are  obliged  to  use 
technical  terms  for  the  sake  of  definiteness),  or  to  a 
repast,  or  Agaph,  we  have  no  adequate  daia  for  de- 
domg.  The  use  of  the  same  verb,  however,  in  **  tasting 
of  the  heavenly  gift,"  in  Heb.  vi.  4,  suggests  the  former, 
and  it  is  promole  that  the  portion  of  bread  and  wine 
tiius  taken,  in  tiie  primitive  celebration,  would  be  enough 
to  constitute  a  real  refreshment,  and  to  enable  tne 
Apostie  to  continue  his  discourse. 

jESren  till  break  of  day.— The  whole  service 
must  have  lasted  some  seven  or  eight  hours,  sunrise  at 
this  time  of  the  year,  shortiy  after  the  Passover,  being 
between  5  and  6  a.m.  The  inconvenience  of  such  a 
protracted  service  led,  as  has  been  stated  (see  Note  on 
verse  7),  to  the  transfer  of  the  Lord's  Supper  from  the 
evening  of  Saturday  to  the  early  morning  of  Sunday,  a 
position  which,  witn  some  moaerate  variations,  it  nas 
retained  ever  since,  till  the  introduction  in  recent  times 
of  the  yet  more  primitive  practice  of  an  evening  cele- 
bration. 

(13)  And  sailed  nnto  Assos.— The  port  of  Assos 
lay  about  twenty-four  miles  to  the  south  of  Troas 
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take  in  Paul :  for  so  had  he  appointed, 
minding  himself  to  go  afoot,  ^i*)  And 
when  he  met  with  us  at  Assos,  we  took 
him  in,  and  came  to  Mitylene.  (^>  And 
we  sailed  thence,  and  came  the  next 
day  oyer  against  Chios ;  and  the  nert 
day  we  arrived  at  Samos,  and  tarried  at 
Trogyllium ;  and  the  nert  day  we  came 
to  Miletus.  <!«>  For  Paul  had  deter- 
mined to  sail  by  Ephesus,  because  he 
would  not  spend  the  time  in  Asia :  for 


he  hasted,  if  it  were  possible  for  him,  to 
be  at  Jerusalem  the  day  of  Pentecost. 

(^^)  And  from  Miletus  he  sent  to 
Ephesus,  and  called  the  elders  of  the 
church.  <^)  And  when  they  were  come 
to  him,  he  said  unto  them,  Ye  know, 
from  the  first  day  that  I  came  into  Asia, 
afber  what  manner  I  haye  been  with 
you  at  all  seasons,  ^^^  serving  the  Lord 
with  all  humility  of  mind,  and  with 
many  tears,    and    temptations,    which 


We  can  only  oonjeciure  St.  Paul's  motiyes  for  going 
thither  himself  by  land  while  his  companions  went  by 
sea.  In  chap.  xvi.  8  we  find  that  he  had  avoided  Mysia 
to  press  on  to  Troas ;  but  he  may  well  have  extended 
his  labours  thither  durine  his  two  years'  sojourn  in 
AjBia,  and  have  wished,  be£)re  he  started  for  Jerusalem, 
in  the  full  belief  that  he  was  never  to  return  to  those 
regions  (verse  25),  to  say  a  few  words  of  parting 
counseL  Possibly,  also,  after  the  exciting  scene  at 
Troas,  he  may  have  been  glad  to  have  even  a  couple  of 
days  of  comparative  solitude  for  meditation  and  prayer 
as  to  the  great  work  that  lay  before  him,  before  em- 
barking on  the  ship,  with  all  its  motley  crew  of  passen- 
gers and  sailors. 

(14)  We  took  him  in,  and  oame  to  Mitylene.-* 
This  was  the  capital  of  Lesbos,  and  furnished  the 
island  with  its  modem  name  of  MUilini. 

(15)  We  sailed  thenoe  .  .  . — ^After  the  usual 
manner  of  the  Mediterranean  navigation  of  the  time, 
the  ship  put  into  harbour,  where  it  was  possible,  every 
evening.  Each  of  the  stations  named — XiesboB,  Chios, 
Samos — ^has  legendary  and  historical  associations  of  its 
own,  full  of  intsrest  for  the  classical  student ;  but  these, 
we  may  well  believe— the  revolt  of  Mitylene  in  the 
Peloponnesian  War  (Thuc.  Book  iii.),  the  brilliant 
tyranny  of  Polycrates  at  Samos  (Herod,  iii.  39 — 56), 
even  "  the  blind  old  man  of  Scio's  rocky  isle  " — were 
nothing  to  the  Apostle  and  his  companions.  Tro- 
gyllium, the  last  station  named  before  Miletus,  was 
a  promontory  on  the  munland,  forming  the  extremity 
of  the  ridge  of  Mycale,  and  separated  from  Samos 
by  a  narrow  channel  of  about  a  mile  in  width. 
Miletus,  fiunous  for  its  dyes  and  woollen  manufactures, 
memorable  in  its  earlier  history  for  the  disastrous 
issue  of  its  revolt  against  Persia  (Herod,  v.  28 — 36), 
was  practically  the  port  of  Ephesus,  the  harbour  of 
which  had  been  graaually  choked  by  the  accumulation 
of  silted-up  sand. 

(16)  For  Paul  had  determined  to  sail  by 
Ephesus. — ^The  English  phrase  is  unfortunately 
ambiguous.  What  is  meant  is  that  he  had  decided 
to  continue  his  voyage  without  going  to  Ephesus — ^to 
pass  it  by. 

To  be  at  Jerusalem  the  day  of  Pentecost.— 
The  motives  for  this  wish  lie  on  the  surface.  (1)  It 
was,  as  has  been  said  in  the  Note  on  chap,  ii  1,  the 
Feast  that  attracted  most  pilgrims  from  all  PArts  of  the 
world,  and  therefore  gave  most  scope  for  Ids  work  as 
an  Apostle,  especially  for  the  great  task  of  healing  the 
growing  breach  between  the  Jewish  and  Gentile 
Uhristians.  (2)  It  revived  the  memories  and  the  power 
of  the  great  day  which  had  been  the  birthd^  of  the 
Church's  life  as  a  distinct  society.  (3)  St.  ^aul  was 
contemplating  a  journey  from  Syria  to  Rome  after  his 
vLxl,  and  that  would  hardly  have  been  feasible  had  he 


waited  for  the  Feast  of  the  Tabemadea.  It  might  have 
seemed  at  first  as  if  there  was  little  gained  in  point  of 
time  by  sending  for  the  elders  to  come  to  him  instead 
of  going  to  them.  We  must  remember,  however,  that 
had  he  taken  the  journey  he  would  have  been  exposed 
to  the  accidents  of  travel,  ji^haps  to  a  fresh  riot 
like  that  of  Demetrius,  and  mi^ht  nave  been  detained 
beyond  the  day  fixed  for  the  departure  of  the  ship. 
By  remaining  at  Miletus  it  was  in  his  power  to  embark 
at  any  moment. 

(17)  And  from  Miletus  he  sent  to  Ephesus, 
and  oaUed  the  elders  of  the  ohurch.— We  find, 
from  verse  28,  that  they  were  known  also  as  episeopi 
("  bishops,"  or  "  overseers  "),  the  two  names  bein^  inter- 
changeable at  this  period,  and  the  Apostle  standing  in 
relation  to  those  who  bore  them  as  the  later  Bishop  did 
to  the  elders  under  him.  (See  Notes  on  PhiL  i.  1 ;  Tit. 
i.  5, 6 ;  1  Pet.  v.  1, 2.)  The  many  presbyters  represented 
probably,  each  of  them,  a  distinct  church  or  congre- 
gation. Most,  if  not  all,  of  these  must  have  been 
ordained  by  the  Apostle  himself.  He  had  found  ih&m 
loval,  faithful,  singularly  receptive  of  the  truth  ^verse 
20;  Eph.  iii.  4).  He  was  passing,  as  he  thougnt,  to 
far-off  regions,  never  to  revisit  them,  and  he  was 
naturally  anxious  to  give  them  parting  words  of  counsel 
and  of  warning. 

(18)  Ye  knowy  firom  the  first  day  that  I  came 
into  Asia  .  .  . — No  discourse  recorded  in  the  Acts 
is  so  full  of  living  personal  interest.  St.  Luke  would 
naturallv  be  present  at  the  meeting,  and  able  to  take 
notes  of  the  address,  and  reproduce  it  almost,  if  not 
altogether,  word  for  word  It  bears  upon  the  face  of 
it  internal  marks  of  genuineness.  No  writer  of  a 
history  adorned  with  fictitious  speeches  coald  have 
written  a  discourse  so  essentially  Pauline  in  all  its 
turns  and  touches  of  thought  and  phraseolo|;y,  in  its 
tenderness  and  sympathy,  its  tremiuous  anxieties,  its 
frank  assertions  of  tne  fulness  of  his  teaching  and  the 
self-denyiii^  labours  of  his  life,  its  sense  of  the  infinite 
responsibility  of  the  ministerial  office  for  himself  and 
others,  its  apprehension  of  coming  dangers  from  without 
and  from  within  the  Church.  The  words  present  a 
striking  parallel  to  the  appeal  of  Samuel  to  tne  people 
in  1  Sam.  xii.  3. 

(IB)  Serving  the  Lord  with  all  humility  of 
mind  .  .  . — The  participle  exactly  answers  to  the 
epithet  of  the  "  servant "  or  "  slave  "  of  Christ  which 
St.  Paul  so  often  uses  of  himself  (Bom.  L  1 ;  Gral.  L 
10 ;  Phil.  i.  1 ;  Tit.  i.  1).  The  "  tears,"  too,  are  charac- 
teristic  of  the  Apostle,  whose  intense  sensitiveness  and 
sympathy  had  not  been  hardened  into  a  Stoic  apathv, 
and  therefore  found  vent  in  a  form  which  the  Stoic 
would  have  scorned  as  unmanly.  (Comp.  verse  31; 
2  Cor.  ii.  4.)  Epictetus  {I&chirid.  c.  2)  barely 
allowed  a  follower  of   wisdom  to  mourn  outwardlj 
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befell  me  by  the  lying  in  wait  of  the 
Jews  :  t^>  and  how  I  kept  back  nothing 
that  was  profitable  wnto  youy  bat  have 
shewed  you,  and  haye  taught  you  pub- 
lickly^  and  from  house  to  house,  ^^^  tes- 
tifying both  to  the  Jews,  and  also  to  the 
Greeks,  repentance  toward  God,  and 
fiEbith  toward  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
(22)  And  now,  behold,  I  go  bonnd  in  the 
spirit  unto  Jerusalem,  not  knowing  the 


1  Or»watf/briiid 


things  that  shall  befall  me  there : 
(23)  gave  that  the  Holy  Ghost  witnesseth 
in  every  city,  saying  that  bonds  and 
afflictions  abide  me.^  (2*)  But  none  of 
these  things  move  me,  neither  count  I 
my  life  dear  unto  myself,  so  that  I 
might  finish  my  course  with  joy,  and 
the  ministiT,  which  I  have  received  of 
the  Lord  «l  esus,  to  testify  the  gospel 
of  the  grace  of  Grod.      (25)  ^nd  now. 


with  those  who  monxned,  and  added  the  warning: 
"  Take  heed  that  thou  monm  not  inwardly." 

TemptationB. — Better,  triaU — the  word  retaining 
its  dominant  meaning  of  troubles  coming  from  without, 
rather  than  allureihents  to  evil  from  within.  The 
ref erenoe  to  the  "  l^g  in  wait  of  the  Jews  "  refers,  of 
course,  to  somethmg  altosether  distinct  from  the 
Demetrian  tumult,  and  implies  unrecorded  sufferings. 
The  Aj^ostle's  life  was  never  safe,  and  the  air  was 
thick  with  plots  against  it. 

(20)  How  I  kept  back  nothing  that  was  pro- 
fitable.— The  verb  is  one  which  belongs  to  the  voca- 
bulary of  sailors,  and  was  used  for  taldng  in  or  reefing 
sails.  He,  St.  Paul  seems  to  say  of  hin^lf ,  had  used 
no  such  reticence  or  reserve,  but  had  gone  on  his  course, 
as  it  were,  before  the  wind,  with  all  nis  canvas  spread. 
It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  even  here,  as  in  the  more 
limited  range  of  teaching  imj^arted  to  the  Corinthians 
(1  Cor.  iiL  I,  2),  he  confines  his  statement  to  the  things 
that  were  "profitable."  In  each  case  he  considered 
what  was  required  by  the  capacity  of  his  disciples. 
That  of  Ephesus  was  wider  than  that  of  Corinth,  and 
there,  accordingly,  he  was  able  to  set  forth  "  the  whole 
counsel  of  Qod  "  (verse  27). 

Fubllokly,  and  firom  house  to  house.— The 
first  word  points  probably  to  the  teaching  in  the  syna- 
gogue and  the  lecture-room  of  Tyrannus  (chap.  xix.  9), 
the  second  to  the  meetings  of  disciples  wmoh  were 
held  in  private  houses,  such  as  that  of  Aquila  and 
Priscilla  (1  Cor.  zvi.  19).  It  may,  however,  include 
even  more  personal  and  individual  counsel. 

(21)  Bepentanoe  toward  Gkxi,  and  faith  to- 
ward our  Lord  Jesus  Ohrist.— These,  under  all 
varieties  of  form,  whether  speaking  to  Jews  or  Gen- 
tiles, to  philosophers  at  Athens  (chap.  xvii.  90)  or 
peasants  of  Lystra  (chap.  ziv.  15),  formed  the  substance 
of  his  teaching.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  out  of 
these  might  be  developed  a  whole  svstem  of  theology — 
why  repentance  was  needed,  and  what  it  was,  and  now 
it  should  show  itself,  what  was  involved  in  the  state- 
ment that  Jesus  was  the  Christ,  and  why  men  should 
believe  in  Him,  and  what  works  were  the  proper  fruit 
of  faith.  All  these  were  questions  which  had  to  be 
answered,  before  even  the  most  elementary  truths  could 
be  rightly  apprehended. 

(22)  And  now,  behold,  I  go  bound  in  the 
spirit. — The  question  meets  us  as  before  (see  Note 
on  chap.  xix.  21),  whether  the  words  refer  to  the  direct 
action  of  the  Holy  Spirit  or  to  the  higher  element  of 
St.  Paul's  own  nature,  as  in  1  Cor.  v.  3;  2  Cor.  iL  13. 
On  the  whole,  the  latter  seems  the  more  probable, 
subject,  as  before,  to  the  reservation  that  the  word  is 
used  because  it  points  to  that  part  of  his  being  which 
was  most  in  communion  with  the  Divine  Spirit.  (Comp. 
Bom.  viii.  16.)  He  was  going  to  Jerusalem  regardless 
of  results,  under  a  constraint  whidi  virtually  limited 


the  freedom  of  his  human  wUl.    As  in  1  Cor.  ix.  16,  a 
"  necessity  "  was  laid  upon  him. 

(^)  The  Holy  Ghost  witnesseth  in  every  city. 
— ^This  can  luu^y  refer  to  mere  internal  previsions  of 
the  future,  but  implies,  like  the  analogous  phraseology 
of  1  Tim.  iv.  1,  predictions  uttered  by  the  mouth  of 
prophets,  such  as  that  which  was  afterwards  spoken  by 
Agabus  (chap.  xxi.  11).  In  every  city,  Corinth,  BeroBa, 
Thessalonica,  Philippi,  Troas,  there  luid  been  like  utter- 
ances, of  which,  thoiu^  they  are  here  imnlied,  we  have 
no  separate  record.  There  was  a  general  dread  as  to 
the  results  of  his  joumev,  which  led  the  disciples  who 
loved  him  to  dissuade  him  from  attempting  it.  We 
may  trace  the  influence  of  such  predictions  in  the 
anxiety  which  he  himself  expresses  when  he  asks  for 
the  prayers  of  his  friends  at  Borne  (Bom.  xv.  80,  31) 
that  he  mav  be  delivered  from  those  that  did  not  be- 
lieve in  JuosBa.  The  words  are  not  without  their  value 
as  throwing  light  on  the  nature  and  limits  of  inspira- 
tion.  The  prophets  of  whom  St.  Paul  speaks  were 
truly  inspired,  as  far  as  their  prevision  of  the  future 
was  concerned,  and  yet  that  inspiration  did  not  make 
them  infiJlible  advisers,  and  the  A^tle  felt  that  he 
was  right  in  acting  on  those  convictions  of  his  own  in 
which  he,  too,  recognised  the  promptings  of  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

(24)  But  none  of  these  things  move  me  .  .  • 
— ^Literally,  But  I  take  account  of  nothing,  nor  do  I 
hold  my  life  .  .  .  We  note  the  paraUelism  with  Luther's 
famous  declaration,  when  warned  bv  his  friends  not  to 
go  to  Worms,  "  I  will  go  thither,  though  there  should 
be  devils  on  every  house-top." 

So  that  I  might  flluish  my  course  with  joy. 
— ^The  two  last  words  are  wanting  in  many  of  the  b^t 
MSS.,  and  were  probably  inserted  as  a  rhetorical  im- 
provement. The  passage  is  grander  without  them. 
What  St.  Paul  desired  was  to  finish  his  course — whether 
"  with  joy  "  or  not  mattered  little.  The  dominance  of 
the  same  ruling  thought  finds  utterance  once  again  in 
his  kst  Epistle  (2  Tim.  iv.  7). 

The  ministry,  which  I  have  reoeived  of  the 
Iiord  Jesus. — ^We  have  again  to  note  the  parallelism 
with  St.  Paul's  language  elsewhere  (2  Cor.  iv.  1 ;  v.  18 ; 
1  Tim.  i.  12) ;  the  words  that  follow  are  in  apposition 
with  the  "  ministry,"  and  explain  what  it  consisted  in. 
To  bear  witness,  especially  as  a  Hying  example  of  its 
power  (1  Tim.  i.  12—16),  of  the  good  tidings  that  God 
was  not  a  harsh  Judge,  but  a  gracious  Father,  willing 
all  men  to  be  saved  (1  Tim.  ii.  4),  that  was  the  truth  to 
the  proclamation  of  which  his  life  was  to  be  devoted. 
In  tnis  there  was  the  central  truth  of  the  kingdom 
of  Grod,  of  which  the  next  verse  speaks. 

(25)  I  know  that  ye  all  .  .  .  shaU  see  my  face 
no  more. — ^It  is  clear  from  these  words,  as  well  as 
from  Bom.  xv.  23, 24,  that  at  this  time  St.  Paul  did  not 
contemplate  any  further  work  in  the  Roman  province 
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behold,  I  know  that  je  all,  among  whom 
I  have  gone  preaching  the  kingdom  of 
Grod,  shall  see  my  face  no  more. 
W  Wherefore  I  take  you  to  record  this 
day,  that  I  am  pnre  from  the  blood  of 
all  men»  ^^^  For  I  have  not  shnnned  to 
declare  unto  you  all  the  counsel  of  Grod* 
(28)  Take  heed  therefore  unto  your- 


selves, and  to  all  the  flock,  over  the 
which  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  made  you 
overseers,  to  feed  the  church  of  God, 
which  he  hath  purchased  with  his  own 
blood.  ^  For  I  know  this,  that  after 
my  departing  shall  grievous  wolves  enter 
in  among  you,  not  sparing  the  flock. 
W  Also  of  your  own  selves  shall  men 


of  ABia^  or  in  Greece.  It  is  as  dear,  if  we  accept  the 
Pastoral  Epistles  as  genuine,  that  he  did  revisit  Asia 
(2  Tim.  i.  15),  and  that  that  visit  included  Troas  (2  Tim. 
IV.  13),  Miletus  (2  Tim.  iv.  20),  and,  in  aU  probability, 
Ephesus  also  (1  Tun.  L  3).  We  need  not  be  startled 
at  this  seemins^  discrepancy.  The  Apostle  expressly  dis- 
claims foresignt  of  his  own  future,  and  when  he  says, 
"  I  know,"  he  speaks  after  tiie  manner  of  men  who  take 
the  fulfilment  of  their  purpose  for  granted.  In  one 
sense,  perhaps,  his  words  were  true.  When  he  returned 
to  Asia,  ana  all  were  turned  away  from  him  (2  Tim.  i. 
15),  how  many  of  that  company  was  he  likely  to  have 
met  a^unP 

(26)  1  am  pure  firom  the  blood  of  all  men.— 
The  imajipe  was  a  familiar  one  in  the  Apostle's  lips 
(chap.  xviiL  6).  It  rested  on  the  language  of  an  older 
promiet  (Ezek.  iiilS,  20).  He  had  actod  on  the  teaching 
of  that  prophet,  and  none  could  require  the  blood  (3 
anv  man  at  nis  hands. 

(v)  I  have  not  shunned  to  declare  unto  you 
all  the  counsel  of  GkxL— The  words  point  to  a 
greater  degree  of  receptivity  for  Divine  truth  than  had 
been  found  elsewhere.  So  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Ephesians,  which,  even  on  the  assumption  that  it  was 
an  encyclical  letter,  was  addressed  to  them  principally, 
he  speaks  to  them  as  able  to  understand  his  know- 
ledge in  the  m^terv  of  Christ  (Eph.  iii.  4),  the 
universality  of  His  reaeeming  work,  the  brotherhood  of 
mankind  in  the  common  Fatherhood  of  God.  In  "I 
have  not  shunned  "  we  have  the  same  word  and  image 
as  in  the  *'  kept  back"  of  verse  20. 

(28)  Over  the  which  the  Holy  Ghost  hath 
made  you  overaeers.— Better,  in  which  the  Holy 
Ohost  set  you  cls  watchers.  The  word  used  is  the  same 
as  that  commonly  translated  bishops,  but,  as  used  here 
in  connection  with  the  idea  of  the  flock,  it  requires  a 
word  less  technically  ecclesiastical.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  the  word  is  commonly  used  in  the  New  Testament 
as  associated  with  this  imagery.  So  in  1  Pet.  ii.  25, 
we  have  "  the  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  your  souls,"  and 
the  corresponding  verb  in  1  Pet.  v.  2, "  feed  the  flock  of 
Qod  .  .  .  tahing  the  oversiqht  thereof."  The  appoint- 
ment, as  referred  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  implies,  probably, 
(1)  the  inward  call,  the  impulse  which  drew  the  man 
to  the  office;  (2)  the  attestation  of  that  call  by  the 
voices  of  the  prophets,  as  in  chap.  xiii.  2,  1  Tim.  iv.  1 ; 
(3)  the  bestoml  of  g^ifts  fitting  tnem  for  the  work. 

To  feed  the  church  of  Gkxl,  which  he  hath 
purchaaed  with  hia  own  blood.— It  is  dear  that 
the  words  as  they  stand  in  the  text  are  of  immense  im* 
portance,  as  bearing  their  witness  to  the  belief  of  the 
AxKMtolic  Church  at  once  in  the  absolute  divinity  of 
Christ  and  in  the  nature  of  His  redemptive  work.  The 
MSS.,  however,  vary  in  their  readings.  Some  of  the 
best  uncials  and  versions  give  *'  Gfod;"  others,  of  almost 
equal  authority,  g^ve  "  Cord ;"  others,  again,  combine 
the  two  "Leid  and  Qod."    The  fact  &at  elsewhere 


St.  Paul  invariably  speaks  of  "  the  Church  of  God*'  (e.a., 
1  Cor.i2;  2  Cor.i.l;  GaL  L13;  1  Thess.  ii.  U,etal.), 


and  nev«r  "  the  Church  of  the  Lord,"  may  be  allowed, 
from  one  point  of  view,  some  weight  as  internal  evidence 
in  favour  of  the  Received  reading;  while  from  another 
it  may  be  urged  that  it  might  nave  tempted  a  tran- 
scriber to  substitute  a  familiar  for  an  unfamiliar 
phrase.  Accepting  that  reading,  the  words  not  only 
confirm  the  preat  truths  of  the  Church's  creed,  but 
give  an  imphdt  sanction  to  the  language  of  theology 
or  devotion,  when  it  applies  to  uie  divine  natm^ 
of  our  Lord  predicates  that  belong  strictly  to  the 
human  nature  which  was  assoeiatM  with  it.  So 
Ignatius  {Bom,  6)  spoke  of  "  the  passion  of  my  Gbd,** 
and  TertuUian  {Ad  Uxor,  ii.  3)  and  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria {Quis  dives,  c.  34)  use  the  very  phrase  ''the 
blood  of  Qod"  which  this  passage  suggests,  and  the 
Eastern  Church  at  tiie  council  o£  Ephesus  ^ve  to  the 
Blessed  Yirffin  the  title  of  Theotckos  Deiparci,  the 
mother  of  Sie  very  Qod.  So  in  the  lituxgv  which 
bears  the  name  <^  St.  James  the  brother  of  the  Lend, 
he  is  described  as  Adehahotheos,  the  brother  of  God, 
and  that  name  is  stiU  current  among  the  Greek 
Christians  of  Jerusalem.  The  general  drift  of  the 
langfuage  of  the  New  Testament  writers  was,  how- 
ever, in  the  other  direction,  and  predicated  human 
acts  and  attributes  of  the  man  Chnst  Jesus,  Divine 
acts  and  attributes  of  the  eternal  Son ;  and  it  is  obvious 
that  this  tends  at  once  to  greater  accuracy  of  thought* 
and  is  reaUy  more  reverential  than  the  otibier. 

In  the  word  "  purchased  "  (or,  more  literally,  aegtUred 
for  himself),  we  recognise  the  idea,  though  not  the 
word,  of  redemption.  The  same  verb  is  used  in  1  Tua. 
iiL  13.  Qlie  thought  seems  to  have  been  one  whieh 
spedaUy  diaracterised  the  teaching  of  St.  Paul  at 
Ephesus  (Eph.  i.  14:  "the  redemption  of  the  purchased 
possession").  Comp.  also,  "ye  were  bought  with  a 
price,"  in  1  Cor.  vi  20,  which,  it  will  be  remembered, 
was  written  from  that  dtv.  The  same  idea  is  expressed 
in  the  "  peculiar  people  '  of  1  Pet.  ii.  9 ;  literally,  a 
people  for  a  ptsrekcued  possession,  and  so,  as  it  were, 
ihepeculiwn,  or  personal  propertr|r  of  Him  who  had 
paid  the  purchase  money. 

0»)  After  my  departing  shall  grievotts  wolves 
enter  in  among  you.— The  figurative  language 
f  oUowed  naturally  on  the  idea  of  the  flock  and  of  the 
shepherds  who  keep  watch  over  ii  It  lies  in  the 
nature  of  the  case  that  the  wolf  stands  primarily  for 
the  open  enemies  of  the  flock,  the  persecutors  ox  all 
ages.  (Comp.  John  x.  12.)  The  wolves,  however, 
might  come  m  sheep's  dothing  (Matt.  viL  15),  and  so 
the  false  prophets,  the  usurpers  of  authority,  and  leaders 
of  parties  within  the  Church,  are  also  induded  in  the 
term.  Here  tibis  latter  class  is  distinctly  pointed  out 
in  the  following  verse.  We  find  traces  of  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  prediction  in  the  "turning  away"  of 
2  Tim.  i.  15;  the  "fiery  trial"  of  1  Pet.  i.  7,  iv.  12; 
the  suffering  "  as  &  Christian  "  of  1  Pet.  iv.  16. 

(90)  Of  your  own  selves  shall  men  aiiBe, 
speaking  perverse  things.— The  Pastoral  Epistles, 
2  Peter  and  Jude,  supply  but  too  abundant  evidence  of 
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arise,  Bpeaking  perverse  things,  to  draw 
away  disciples  after  them.  (^^  There- 
fore watch,  and  remember,  that  b j  the 
space  of  three  years  I  ceased  not  to 
^  every  one'^mght  a^d  day  with 
tears.  ^^^  And  now,  brethren,  1  com- 
mend yon  to  God,  and  to  the  word  of 
his  grace,  which  is  able  to  build  jou  up, 
and  to  give  jou  an  inheritance  among 


alOor.  4.  U; 
1  TheaLa.0: 
STben.3>a 


all  them  which  are  sanctified.  ^^  1 
have  coveted  no  man's  silver,  or  gold, 
or  apparel.  <^>  Tea,  ye  yourselves 
know,  that  these  hands  have  ministered 
unto  my  necessities,'  and  to  them  that 
were  with  me.  <^^  I  have  shewed  you 
all  things,  how  that  so  labouring  ye 
ought  to  support  the  weak,  and  to 
remember  the  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 


the  cleameBS  of  the  Apostle's  prevision.  HymeneBOs 
and  Alexander  and  PhiletaB,  saying  that  the  resurrec- 
tion was  past  already  (1  l^m.  i.  20;  2  Tim.  vl.  17); 
ovil  men  and  sedaoers  becoming  worse  and  worse 
(2  Tim,  iii.  13);  resisting  the  &ith,  as  Jannes  and 
Jambres  had  resisted  Moses  (2  Tim.  iii  8) ;  false  pro- 
nhets,  bringing  in  damnable  hereses  and  denying  the 
Lord  that  ooiu^ht  them  (2  Pet  vl  1) ;  these  were  part 
of  the  rank  anergrowth  of  the  apostolic  age,  of  wnich 
St.  Panl  saw  even  now  the  g[erms.     It  adds  to  the 

ELthos  of  this  parting  to  thmk  Uiat  men  sndi  as 
ymenBBos  and  PhUetos  may  have  been  aotnaUy  pre- 
sent, listening  to  the  Apostle's  warnings,  and  warned 
by  him  in  vam. 

To  draw  away  disoiples  alter  them.— Better, 
to  draw  away  (he  dUeiplei-^ibioae  who  had  jpreviondy 
been  disciples  of  Christ  and  Bm  Apostles,  ^fiiis  was  at 
once  the  motive  and  the  result  of  the  work  of  the 
false  teachers.  The  note  of  heresy  was  that  it  was 
essentially  self -asserting  and  sduonatiGd. 

(Si)  Therefore  watoh  .  .  .—The  word  was,  as  it 
were,  an  echo  from  our  Lord^s  teaching  (Matt.  zziv.  42, 
zzv.  18,  et  aL),  which  could  hardly  have  been  unknown 
to  St  PauL  Here,  however,  it  receives  a  fresh  signi- 
ficance from  its  connection  with  the  term  epiacopi. 
Thev  who  were  the  bishops,  the  overseers,  the  watdiers 
of  the  flock,  oug^t,  above  bXL  others,  to  set  an  eiample 
cf  vigilance. 

By  the  space  of  three  years.— Strictly  speaking, 
the  narrataye  of  the  Acts  accounts  for  thiee  months' 
preaching  in  the  synagogue  (chap.  zix.  8),  two  years  in 
the  school  of  l^rannus  (chap.  zix.  10),  and  an  undefined 
period  embracing  the  time  immediately  before  and  after 
the  tumult  of  Demetrius.  This  would  be  enough  to 
warrant  him  describing  the  time  of  his  ministry,  speaking 
rouffhly,  as  extending  over  three  years. 

To  warn  every  one  niuit  and  day  with 
tears. — Gomp.  Note  on  verse  19. 

OB)  And  now,  brethren,  I  commend  yon  .  .  . 
—The  Greek  verb  and  its  derivatives  are  character- 
istio  of  St.  Paul's  phraseology.  Teachers  are  to  "  com- 
mit" the  truth  they  have  received  to  others  (2  Tim. 
ii.  2),  and  the  truth  so  committed  is  the  depositttm  fdei 
which  they  thus  hold,  as  it  were,  in  trust  (2  Tim.  L  14). 
The  word  of  his  grace,  which  is  able  to 
build  you  np  .  .  .—It  can  hardly  be  said  that  the 
**  word  "  here  is  used,  as  it  is  by  St.  / ohn,  for  the  person 
of  Christ  as  the  Logos.  (See  "Notes  on  John  i.  14, 16 ; 
1  John  i.  1.)  There  is,  however,  a  quasi-personal  cha- 
racter ascribed  to  it,  "  able  to  .  .  .  giro  an  inheritance," 
which  suggests  the  thought  of  something  more  than  the 
written  or  spoken  word.  The  true  explanation  is  pro- 
bablv  to  be  found  in  the  thought  of  the  "engrafted 
(or  better,  the  implanted)  word  "  of  Jas.  i.  21,  the 
"word  of  God,  qmck  and  powerful  "of  Heb.  ir.  12; 
and  in  so  far  as  this  is  identical  with  the  "  Liffht  that 
lighteth  every  man  "  of  John  i.  9,  we  may  find  m  these 
passages  a  preparation  for  the  more  fully  developed 


teaching  of  Si  John  as  to  the  Logos,  We  cannot  pass 
over  the  word  "  build "  without  noting  the  recurrence 
of  the  same  thought  and  word  in  Eph.  ii.  20,  21 ;  iv. 
12,  16,  29;  Col.  u.  7.  The  figure  was  a  natural  one 
anywhere  (comp.  1  Cor.  iii.  10),  but  it  would  gain 
additional  yivioness  from  the  stately  architecture  of 
Ephesus,  perhaps  also  from  the  presence  of  one  among 
St  Paul's  companions  who  may  have  been  himself  an 
architect.    (See  Note  on  verse  4.) 

An  inheritance  among  all  them  which  are 
sanctifled. — Here  also  we  find  a  thought  specially 
characteristic  of  the  teaching  of  the  Epistle  to  the 

§>he8ians.  So  we  find  the  "  earnest  of  our  inheritance  " 
ph.  i.  14),  the  "  inheritance  in,  or  among,  the  saints  " 
(^h.  i.  18),  the  "  inheritance  in  the  kingdom  "  (Eph. 
V.  5).  The  participle  is  in  the  perfect  tense:  those  thai 
haioe  been  sanctified,  or  eonseeraied.  That  term  was,  of 
course,  eouivalent  to  and  co-extensive  with  *'  the  saints,** 
as  appliea  to  the  whole  body  of  believers.  (See  Notes 
on  cSiap.  ix.  2;  Bom.  L  7 ;  1  Cor.  i.  2;  2  Cor.  L  1.) 

(S3)  1  have  coveted  no  man's  sUvery  or  gold| 
or  apparel.— Comp.  the  parallel  of  Samuel's  app^i 
to  the  people  (1  Sam.  zii.  8).  In  each  case  there  was  a 
special  reason  for  what  might  otherwise  seem  an  un- 
ttlled-for  boasi  SamuePs  sons  had  been  guilty  of 
corrupt  practices,  taking  bribes  and  the  like  (1  Sam. 
viii.  S).  Among  the  many  calumnies  against  St.  Paul, 
one  was  that  fie  used  his  apostolic  ministij  "as  a 
doke  of  covetonsness."  (Comp.  2  Cor.  vii.  2 ;  ziL  17, 18 ; 
1  Thess.  ii.  5.)  On  "  apparel,"  as  constituting  a  large 
part  of  the  personal  estate  of  the  East,  see  Notes  on 
Matt.  vi.  19 ;  Jas.  v.  2. 

(34)  These  hands  have  ministered  nnto  my 
necessities. — ^The  words  clearly  cover  tiie  whole  three 
yesrs  of  the  Apostle's  ministry  at  Ephesus.  The  part- 
nership with  AqniLa  and  Prisdlla  (chap.  zriiL  8)  con- 
tinued. Philemon  was  probably  a  sharer  in  it  rPhilem. 
verse  17).  And  the  AfKistle  had  not  been  satisned  with 
working  for  himself,  but  ministered  also  to  "  those  who 
were  wnh  him."  His  teaching  in  2  Thess.  iii.  10  makes  it 
improbable  that  he  would  have  thus  laboured  to  maintain 
others  who  were  able-bodied  in  idleness,  and  the  words 
that  immediately  follow  make  it  almost  certain  that  we 
must  confine  ilie  statement  to  those  who  were  suffering 
from  infirmity.  In  1  Cor.  iv.  12,  written,  it  wiil  be 
remembered,  from  Ephesus,  we  have  an  undesigned 
coincidence  confirming  the  statement. 

(SB)  I  have  shewed  you  all  things.— The  words 
point  to  his  motive  in  acting  as  he  did.  He  sought  to 
teach  by  example,  to  indicate  in  aU  things  how  others 
ouffht  to  act. 

To  support  the  weak.— The  Greek  verb  is  rightly 
rendered,  but  it  deserves  notice  that  it  is  the  root  of 
the  noun  translated  "help"  in  1  Cor.  xii.  28.  The 
word  "  weak  "  is  to  be  taken  as  implying  bodily  infir- 
mities.   (See  Note  on  prerious  verse.) 

To  remember  the  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus.— 
The  words  that  follow  are  not  found  in  any  of  the  four 
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how  he  said.  It  is  more  blessed  to  give 
than  to  receive. 

(^)  And  when  he  had  thus  spoken,  he 
kneeled  down,  and  prayed  with  them  all* 
<^^  And  they  all  wept  sore,  and  fell  on 
Paul's  neck,  and  kissed  him,  W  sor- 
rowing most  of  aU  for  the  words  which 
he  spake,  that  they  should  see  his  face 
no  more.  And  they  accompanied  him 
unto  the  ship. 

CHAPTER  XXI.— W  And  it  came  to 
pass,  that  after  we  were  gotten  from 
them,  and  had  launched,  we  came  with 


jLikex 


a  straight  course  unto  Coos,  and  the 
day  foUowing  unto  Bhodes,  and  from 
thence  unto  Patara:  (^^  and  finding  a 
ship  sailing  over  unto  Phenicia,  we  went 
aboard,  and  set  forth.  ^^^  Now  when 
we  had  discovered  Cyprus,  we  left  it 
on  the  left  hand,  and  sailed  into  Syria, 
and  landed  at  l^rre :  for  there  the  ship 
was  to  unlade  her  burden.  (^)  And 
finding  disciples,  we  tarried  there  seven 
days:  who  said  to  Paul  through  the 
Spirit,  that  he  shoidd  not  go  up  to 
Jerusalem.  ^^^  And  when  we  had  ac- 
complished those  days,  we  departed  and 


Oanonical  (Gospels,  nor  indeed  in  any  of  the  ApocrypliaL 
They  furnish,  accordingly,  an  example  of  the  wide 
diffosion  of  an  oral  teacning,  embodying  both  the  acts 
and  the  words  of  Ohrist,  of  which  the  four  Gospels, 
especially  the  first  three,  are  but  partial  representatives. 
On  the  other  instances  of  saying  asczibea  to  our  Lord, 
and  probably  in  many  cases  nghtly  ascribed,  see  the 
Introduction  to  the  Mret  Three  Ooepele  in  ToL  I.  of 
this  Commentary.  The  injunction  to  "  remember  "  the 
words  implies  that  they  had  often  been  prominent 
in  the  Apostle's  teaching. 

(38)  He  kneeled  down,  and  prayed  with  them 
alL — The  historian  who  has  recorded  what  we  may  call 
the  "charge"  of  St.  Paul,  shrinks,  with  a  natural 
reverence,  from  reporting  his  prayer.  Eph.  iii.  14 — 21 
will  enable  the  thoughtnil  reiMer  to  represent  to  him- 
self its  substance,  perhaps  even  its  very  thoughts  and 
words. 

(37)  Fell  on  Paul's  neck,  and  kissed  him.— 
We  note,  as  before  in  verse  19,  the  absence  of  any 
suppression  of  emotion.  As  David  and  Jonathan 
parted  of  old  (1  Sam.  xx.  41),  so  did  St.  Paul  and 
nis  fellow- workers  part  now.  In  2  Tim.  i.  4  we  have  a 
passing  reference  to  another  parting  scene  of  perhaps 
even  tenderer  emotion.  To  think  that  they  should  see 
his  face  no  more,  that  this  was  their  last  farewell,  made 
the  elders  of  Ephesus  and  the  other  disciples  eager,  up 
to  the  very  hour  of  embarkation,  for  the  last  embrace. 

XXI. 

(1)  After  we  were  gotten  firom  them  .  .  .— 
The  Greek  verb  is  more  emphatic,  and  might  almost 
be  rendered,  "  When  we  had  torn  ourselves  avoay  from 
them." 

We  oame  with  a  straight  course  unto  Ooos 
•  •  .—The  navigation  is,  as  before  (chap.  zx.  14,  15), 
from  port  to  porfc.  It  would  hardly  be  within  the  scope 
of  a  Commentary  to  enter  at  length  into  the  history  of 
each  place.  It  wiil  be  enough  to  note  that  Coos  was 
famous  both  for  its  wines  and  its  silk  fabrics,  of 
fine  and  almost  transparent  tissue ;  that  Bhodes,  then 
famous  for  its  Colossus,  was  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  flourishing  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  and  is 
memorable  for  us  in  later  history  as  connected  with  the 
history  of  the  Knights  Hospitallers  of  St.  John ;  that 
Patara  was  a  harbour  on  the  coast  of  Lyda.  For  this 
harbour  the  ship  in  which  the  travellers  nad  left  Troas 
and  Miletus  was  bound,  and  they  had  therefore  to  look 
out  for  another.  Happily  there  was  no  long  delay,  and 
they  embarked  at  once  on  a  merchant-ship  bound  for 
Phoenicia. 


(S)  When  we  had  dlBOOvered  Cyprus  .  .  .— 
The  use  of  a  technical  torm  here  is  spedallv  cha- 
ractoristic  of  St.  Luke.  Here  the  meamng  is  uiat,  as 
soon  as  they  sighted  Cyprus,  thev  stood  to  the  south- 
east, and  so  had  it  on  their  left  as  they  eoniinued 
their  voyage  to  Syria.  At  Tjrre  they  had  again  to 
change  their  ship.  On  the  position  and  history  of 
Tyre,  see  Noto  on  Matt.  xL  21. 

(4)  And  finding  disciples,  we  tarried  there 
seven  days.— Hie  word  for  "finding"  implies  a  pre- 
vious search.  They  inquired,  when  they  landed,  amid 
the  crowded  streets  of  the  stUl  busy  port,  whether  any 
Christians  were  to  be  found  there.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  St.  Paul  had  passed  through  that  region  at 
least  once  before.  (See  J^oto  on  chap.  xv.  3.)  The 
church  had  probably  been  planted  by  the  labours  of 
Philip,  as  the  Evangelist  of  CsBsarea.  It  is  dear  that 
the  believers  there  were  prepared  to  welcome  St.  Paul 
and  his  companions,  ana  showed  a  warm  interest  in 
their  welfare. 

The  "seven  days'"  stay,  as  at  Troas  (see  Noto  on 
chap.  zx.  6),  and  afterwards  at  Puteoli  (chap,  xxviii. 
14),  was  obviously  for  the  purpose  of  attenoinfir  one, 
or  possibly  more  than  one,  meeting  of  the  church 
for  the  Lord's  Supper  on  the  Lord's  Day.  The  utter- 
ances through  the  Spirit  implied  the  exerdse  of  pro- 
phetic gifte  at  such  a  meeting.  It  seems,  at  nrst, 
somewhat  startling  that  St.  Pam  should  reiect  what  is 
described  as  an  inspired  counsel;  or,  if  we  believe  him 
also  to  have  been  enided  by  the  Spirit,  that  the  two 
inspirations  should  thxia  dash.  We  remember,  however* 
that  men  received  the  Spirit "  by  measure,"  and  the 
prqphete  of  the  churches  at  Tyre,  as  elsewhere  (chap. 
zx.  23),  though  foreseeing  the  danger  to  which  the 
Apostle  was  exposed,  might  yet  be  lacldng  in  that 
higher  inspiration  which  g^<ied  the  decision  of  the 
Apostie,  and  whidi  he  himself  defines  as  the  spirit  *'  of 
power,  and  of  love,  and  of  a  sound  mind  "  (2  Tan.  L  7). 
This  is,  it  is  believed,  a  mudi  more  adequate  explanation 
than  that  which  sees  in  the  Apostle's  conduct  a  some- 
what self-willed  adherence  to  nis  own  human  purpose^ 
and  finds  a  chastisement  for  that  self-will  in  the  lon^ 
delay  and  imprisonment  that  followed  on  the  slighted 
warmngs.  He  was  right,  we  may  boldly  say,  to  go  to 
Jerusafom  in  spite  of  consequencea  The  repeated 
warnings  are,  however,  an  indication  of  the  exceedinff 
bitterness  of  feeling  with  which  the  Judaisers  ana 
unbelieving  Jews  were  known  to  be  animated  against 
him. 

(5)  We  departed,  and  went  our  wa^.— litermHj, 
and  were  going  on  our  way,  the  tense  bringing  beiCore 
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went  our  way ;  and  thej  all  brought  us 
on  our  way,  with  wives  and  children, 
till  we  were  out  of  the  city:  and  we 
kneeled  down  on  the  shore,  and  prayed. 
W  And  when  we  had  taken  our  leave 
one  of  another,  we  took  ship ;  and  they 
returned  home  again*  <'^)  Aiid  when  we 
had  finished  ov/r  course  from  Tyre,  we 


a  ch.«.& 


came  to  Ptolemais,  and  saluted  the 
brethren,  and  abode  with  them  one  day, 
(®)  And  the  next  day  we  that  were  of 
Paul's  company  departed,  and  came 
unto  Csesarea :  and  we  entered  into  the 
house  of  Philip  the  evangelist,  which 
was  one  of  the  seven ;  •  and  abode  with 
him.     (^)  And  the  same  man  had  four 


ns  somethmfl^  like  a  procession  wending  its  way  from 
the  city  to  the  shore. 

We  kneeled  down  on  the  shore,  and  prayed. 
— ^The  choice  of  the  place  was  in  itself  natural  enough. 
It  was  the  spot  where  the  two  sets  of  friends  were  to 
part.  It  was  removed  from  the  stir  and  bustle  of  the 
city.  We  may  add  that  it  fell  in  with  the  common 
Jewish  practice  of  using  the  banks  of  rivers  or  the  sea- 
shore as  a  place  of  prayer.  The  beach  of  Tyre  became 
for  the  time  ajpro«eitc&d.  (See  Note  on  chap.  xvi.  13.) 
It  seems  implied,  from  the  use  of  the  plural,  that  in 
this  instance  St.  Paul  was  not  the  only  spokesman  of 
the  prayers,  but  that  others  also  (prooably  St.  Luke 
himself,  and  the  leading  members  of  the  Church  of 
Tyre)  joined  in  redprooQ  intercession. 

W  We  took  ship.— Literally,  we  embofrked  in  the 
8hig.  The  article  probably,  though  not  necessarily, 
inoucates  that  they  went  in  the  same  ship  that  had 
brought  them,  and  which,  after  discharging  her  cargo 
at  Tyre,  was  now  bound  for  OsBsarea. 

(7)  We  came  to  Ptolemais.— This  city  is  memo- 
rable both  for  its  antiquity  and  for  the  varied  fortunes 
of  its  dty.  As  Aocho  it  appears  in  Judges  i.  31  as 
one  of  the  old  cities  of  the  Uanaanites  whi(£  the  Israel- 
ites of  the  tribe  of  Asher  failed  to  conquer.  It  was 
conquered,  rebuilt,  and  re-named  by  Ptolemy  Soter 
King  of  Egypt.  The  old  name,  however,  ultimately 
revived,  or  perhaps  was  never  entirely  disused;  and 
the  natives  of  the  repon  still  speak  of  it  as  Accho^ 
while  to  Europeans  it  is  familiar  as  Acre,  or,  more 
folly,  St.  Jean  d'Acre.  Here,  also,  as  through  all  the 
line  of  cities  along  the  coast,  we  find  a  church  already 
or]g^uiised,  founded  probably,  as  alreadv  stiggested,  by 
Philip  the  Evangelist.  Here  the  stay  oi  the  travellers 
was  shorter  than  at  Tyre,  probably  because  the  ship 
only  put  into  the  harbour  lor  the  night.  The  passen- 
gers had  time,  however,  to  land  and  rafresh  themselves 
D}r  intercourse  with  those  who  were  sharers  in  their 
faith  and  hope. 

(S)  We  that  were  of  Paul's  company  de- 
parted.— Better,  simply,  we  departed.  The  Greek 
which  answers  to  the  intervening  five  words  is  wanting 
in  the  best  MSS.,  and  seems  a  needless  interpolation, 
there  being  no  apparent  reason  for  any  change  in  the 
writer's  previous  phraseology,  or  for  his  distinguishing 
"Paul's  company"  from  some  other  person  or  persons 
unknown.  In  some  of  the  MSS.  in  which  it  is  found, 
the  verb  is  in  the  third  person :  "  They  that  were  of 
Paul's  company  came  \    .    .    ." 

Came  unto  Oeesarea.— Oomp.  chaps,  viii.  40 ;  x.  1. 
This  was,  it  will  be  remembered,  St.  Paul's  third  visit 
there  (chaps,  iz.  30;  xviii.  22),  and  we  may  well  believe 
that  he  was  simply  renewing  the  intercourse  of  a 
previous  friendship  with  Philip. 

Philip  the  evangeli8t.--The  title  given  to  him 
is  interesting  as  showing  that  the  work  of  ''serving 
tables,"  t.e.,  of  superintending  the  distribution  of 
alms,  had  been  merged  in  the  higher  work  of  a 
missionaiy   preacher.      (See   Note  on   chap.   vi.   3.) 
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He  was  no  longer  known,  if,  indeed,  that  title  had 
ever  been  appli^  to  him,  as  Philip  the  deacon,  but 
as  Philip  the  evangelist.  The  office  so  described  is 
recognised  by  St.  Paul  in  his  enumeration  of  spiritual 
^ts  and  functions,  in  Eph.  iv.  11,  as  coming  next 
m  order  of  importance  to  those  of  apostles  and 
prophets,  and  before  pastors  and  teachers.  It  would 
seem,  accordingly,  to  have  been  distinct  from  the 
"orders,"  in  the  later  sense,  of  presbyter  or  deacon, 
though  capable  of  being  united  with  either  of  them, 
l^otheus  was  exhorted  by  St.  Paul  when  he  was  left 
at  Ephesus,  with  the  authority  of  a  bishop,  or,  more 
strictly,  of  a  vicar  apostolic,  to  "  do  the  work  of  an 
evangelist,"  as  that  to  which  he  had  been  called  (2  Tim. 
iv.  5).  It  followed,  from  the  nature  of  the  office,  as 
analogous  to  that  of  the  missionary  of  later  times,  that, 
though  residing  mainly  at  CsBsarea,  Philip's  labours 
extended  beyona  its  limits;  and  we  have  seen  reason  to 
trace  his  work  (see  Notes  on  chaps,  viii.  40;  xv.  3 ;  xxi. 
3,  7)  all  along  the  coasts  of  Palestine  and  Phcenicia. 
As  far  as  we  know,  Philip  and  St.  Luke  had  not  met 
before,  and  we  can  imagine  the  satisfaction  with  which 
the  latter,  himself,  probably,  an  evangelist  in  both 
senses  of  the  word  (2  Cor.  viii.  18),  and  afreadv  contem- 
plating^ his  work  as  an  historian,  would  welcome  the 
acquamtance  of  the  former,  how  he  would  ask  many 
questions  as  to  the  early  historv  of  the  Church,  and 
learn  from  him  aU,  or  nearly  all,  that  we  find  in  the 
first  eleven  chapters  of  this  book. 

Which  was  one  of  the  seven.— We  note  how 
entirely  the  Seven  of  Acts  vi.  3  are  regarded  as  a 
special  or  distinct  body.  If  the  term  deacon  had 
ever  been  applied  to  them,  which  is  very  doubtful,  it 
ceased  to  be  applicable  by  its  wide  extension  to  the 
subordinate  functionaries  of  the  churches  throughout 
the  empire. 

(9)  The  same  man  had  four  daughters, 
yirginSy  which  did  prophesy.— Both  elements  of 
the  description  are  full  of  interest  as  throwing  light 
on  the  life  of  the  Apostolic  Church.  (1)  The  four 
daughters  were  "  virgins."  The  word  then,  as  after- 
wards, probably  indicated,  not  merely  the  bare  fact 
that  they  were  as  yet  unmarried,  but  that  they  had 
devoted  themselves,  if  not  by  irrevocable  vows,  yet  by 
a  steadfast  purpose,  to  that  form  of  service.  In  the 
organisation  of  women's  work  in  the  Church  they 
formed  apparently  a  distinct  class,  the  complement 
of  that  of  the  widows  of  1  Tim.  v.  10.  St.  Paul 
had  distinctly  sanctioned  such  a  life,  as  presenting 
a  higher  standard  of  excellence  than  the  duties  ot 
domestic  life  (1  Cor.  vii.  8),  and  on  grounds  which,  in 
their  general  character,  went  beyond  the  "present 
distress  "  of  a  time  of  persecution  (1  Cor.  vii.  26,  34).  It 
was,  indeed,  a  matter  on  which  he  had  no  commandment 
from  the  Lord  (1  Cor.  vii.  25),  and  in  which  he  was 
therefore  open  to  the  teachings  of  experience,  and  these 
seem  to  have  modified  his  judgment  at  a  later  date,  and 
led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  better  that  the 
younger  "  widows  "  should  marry  (1  TXm.  v.  14),  and 
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daughters,  yirgizLs,  which  did  prophesy. 
(10)  And  as  we  tarried  there  many  days, 
there  came  down  from  Judsea  a  certain 
prophet,  named  Agabus.  ^^^  And  when 
he  was  come  nnto  us,  he  took  Paul's 
girdle,  and  bound  his  own  hands  and 
feet,  and  said.  Thus  saith  the  Holy 
Ghost,  So  shall  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem 
bind  the  man  that  owneth  this  girdle, 
and  shall  deUver  him  into  the  haxids  of 
the  Gentiles.     ^^  And  when  we  heard 


these  things,  both  we,  and  they  of  that 
place,  besought  him  not  to  go  up  to 
Jerusalem.  ^^^  Then  Paul  answered, 
What  mean  ye  to  weep  and  to  break 
mine  heart?  for  I  am  ready  not  to  be 
bound  only,  but  also  to  die  at  Jerusalem 
for  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  (^^)  And 
when  he  would  not  be  persuaded,  we 
ceased,  saying.  The  will  of  the  Lord  be 
done.  (^^)  And  after  those  days  we 
took  up  our  carriages,  and  went  up  to 


that  they  should  only  be  reoeiyed  iato  the  list  of  those 
who  were  maintainea  by  the  Ghureh  in  return  for  their 
aeryioes  as  "  widows,"  at  a  more  adyanoed  age  (1  Tim. 
T.  9).  The  order  of  "  yirgin,"  howeyer,  oontinned  to 
ozist,  and  the  term  Virgo,  sometimes  with  AnciUa 
Domini  (the  handmaid  of  the  Lord;  comp.  Bom.  xyL  1) 
added  to  it,  is  fomid  in  the  inscriptions  from  the  cata- 
oomhe  now  in  the  Mnsenms  of  the  OoUegio  Bomano 
and  the  Lateran.  So  Pliny,  in  his  letter  to  Traian 
{Ep.  X.  §  6),  speaks  of  the  women  who  were  then  caUed 
muiwiixB  among  the  Christians,  the  latter  term  beinff 
probably  used  as  the  equivalent  for  ''deaconesses. 
(2)  These  yirsrins  ''prophesied."  The  word  comprised 
mnch  more  uan  mere  prediction  of  the  fntnre,  and 
indnded  all  words  that  came  iato  the  mind  of  the 
speaker  as  an  inspiration,  and  to  the  hearers  as  a 
message  from  Gk>d.  (Oomp.  Notes  on  chaps,  ii  17 ;  xix. 
6;  1  Gor.  xiy.  24,  25.)  In  other  words,  they  preached. 
We  ask  when,  and  where  P  Did  they  prophesy  in  the 
assemblies  of  the  Chnrch  P  It  is  tme  that  St  Paul 
had  forbidden  this  at  Oorinth  (1  Oor.  xiy.  34),  and 
forbade  it  afterwards  at  Ephesns  (1  Tim.  ii.  12) ;  bat 
the  yery  prohibition  proyes  that  the  practice  was  com- 
mon (see  also  1  Cor.  xi.  5),  and  it  does  not  follow  that 
St.  Paul's  mles  of  discipline  as  jei  obtained  in  all 
the  churches.  It  is  perfectly  possible,  howeyer,  that 
they  may  haye  confined  their  ministrations  to  those 
of  their  own  sex,  and,  accompanying  their  father  in  his 
missionary  journeys,  haye  gained  access  to  women, 
both  among  Jews  and  Qentues,  and  brought  them  to 
the  knowl^ge  of  the  Truth.  It  is  obyious  that  the 
seryioes  of  women,  acting  as  deaconesses,  would  be 
needed  as  a  matter  of  &corum  in  the  baptism  of 
female  conyerts. 

(^)  As  we  tarried  there  many  days  •  •  .— 
The  adjective  is  in  the  comparatiye  deme,  and  implies, 
accordingly,  a  longer  time  than  had  been  intended. 
Probably  the  yoyage  had  been  quicker  than  the  tra- 
TeUers  had  expect^  and  there  was  therefore  time  to 
remain  at  CsBsarea,  and  yet  to  arriye  at  Jerusalem,  as 
St.  Paul  purposed,  in  time  for  Pentecost  (chap  xx.  16). 
There  was,  at  any  rate,  time  for  the  tidings  of  his 
arriyal  to  reach  Jerusalem,  and  for  Agabus  (see  Note  on 
chap.  xi.  28)  to  come  down  in  conseouence. 

^)  He  took  Paul's  girdle,  ana  bound  his  own 
hands  and  feet.— The  MSS.  yair  between  "his 
hands"  (St.  Paulas)  and  "his  own;"  but  the  latter  is 
by  far  the  best-supported  reading.  It  is  niterestiiiff  to 
note  the  reyiyal  of  the  old  prophetic  manner  of  premct- 
ing  by  symbolic  acts.  So  Isaiah  had  walked  "  naked  and 
bflurefoot "  (Isa.  xx.  3,  4) ;  and  Jeremiah  had  gone  and 
left  his  girdle  in  a  caye  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates, 
and  had  made  bonds  and  yokes,  and  had  put  them  on 
his  neck  ( Jer.  xiii.  1 — 11 ;  xxyil  2) ;  and  ISzekiel  had 
portrayed  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  on  a  tile^  and  had 


cut  the  hair  from  his  head  and  beard  (Esek.  iy. 
1 — 8;  T.  1—4).  Looking  to  the  preyious  relations 
between  St.  Paul  and  A^dus  at  Antioeh  (chap.  xi.  27), 
we  may  well  belieye  &at  the  latter,  foreseeing  the 
danger  to  which  the  Apostle  would  be  exposed,  can|^ 
down  to  CflBsarea,  in  a  spirit  of  friendly  anxiety,  to 
warn  him  not  to  come.  The  feeling  which  led  to  the 
muiderous  plot  of  chap.  xxiiL  12  could  be  no  secret  to 
a  prophet  Hying  at  Jerusalem. 

vs)  Both  we,  and  they  of  that  place  .  •  .— 
For  the  first  time  the  couiaffe  eyen  of  the  Apostle's 
companions  be^^an  to  fail,  ana  St.  Luke  admits  that  he 
himself  had  jomed  in  the  entreaty.  Could  not  they, 
who  were  less  known,  and  therefore  in  less  danger,  go 
up  without  him,  pay  oyer  the  fund  that  had  been  col- 
lected among  the  Gentiles  to  St.  James  and  the  dders, 
and  return  to  him  at  CsasareaP  " They  of  that  place" 
would  of  course  include  Philip  and  his  dauf  hters,  and 
possibly,  if  he  were  still  there,  Cornelius  and  nis  friends, 
or,  at  any  rate,  those  of  the  latter  who  were  still 
residing  in  the  city.  They  besought  him,  it  will  bo 
noted,  eyen  with  tears. 

(IS)  What  mean  ye  to  weep  and  to  break 
mine  heart  P— Better,  WhaJt  mean  ye  toeepvna  and 
breaking  ,  ,  J  The  intense  sensitiyeness  of  Si  l^aul's 
nature  shows  itself  in  eyery  syllable.  It  was  with  no 
Stoic  hardness  that  he  resisted  their  entreaties.  Thery 
were  positiyely  crushing  to  him.  He  adhered  to  his 
purpose,  but  it  was  as  with  a  broken  heart  In  sptto 
of  this,  howeyer,  his  maHyr-like,  Luther-like  nature 
carried  him  forward.  Bonds  and  imprisonment! — 
these  he  had  heard  of  when  he  was  yet  at  Corinili  and 
Ephesus,  before  he  had  started  on  his  journey;  but 
wnat  were  they  to  one  who  was  ready  to  face  death  P 
The  pronouns  are  throughout  empliati&  "You  are 
breaking  my  heart.    J,  for  my  part,  am  ready  .  .  ." 

(14)  The  will  of  the  Lord  be  done.— It  is,  per- 
haps, too  much  to  see  in  these  words  an  acceptance  of  his 
purpose  as  being  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  the 
Lora.  They  were  the  natural  expressions  of  resigna- 
tion to  what  was  seen  to  be  ineyitable,  possibly  uscm  as 
a  quotation  from  the  prayer  which  the  Lord  had  taught 
the  disciples,  and  which  He  had  used  Blmself  (Luke 
XX1L42). 

(^)  After  those  days  we  took  np  our  car- 
riages  .  .  . — ^Bettor,  we  iooh  vp  owr  baggage.  The 
English  word  now  used  always  of  the  yemde  that 
carries,  was  in  common  use  at  the  time  of  the  Autho- 
rised yersion,  for  the  things  carried — the  lugga^  or 
impedim£fnta  of  a  trayeller.  So,  in  1  Sam.  xyii.  22, 
Dayid  leayes  his  carriage  (or,  as  in  the  margin,  the 
veeeele  from  upon  him)  in  tiie  hand  of  the  "  keeper  of 
the  carriage.*'  So,  in  Udal's  translation  of  Erasmus's 
Paraphrase  of  the  Kew  Testament  (Luke  y.  14),  the 
bearers  of  the  paralytic  are  said  to  haye  "  taken  their 
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Jerasalem.  (^*)  There  went  with  us 
also  certain  of  the  disciples  of  Csesarea, 
and  brought  with  them  one  Mnason  of 
Cyprus,  an  old  disciple,  with  whom  we 
should  lodge.  ^^^  And  when  we  were 
come  to  Jerasalem,  the  brethren  receiyed 
Tis  gladly.  (^)  And  the  day  following 
Ffttu  went  in  with  us  unto  James ;  and 
all  the  elders  were  present.  ^®>  And 
when  he  had  saluted  them,  he  declared 


particularly  what  thmgs  God  had 
wrought  among  the  Gentiles  by  his 
ministry.  <*^>  And  when  they  heaord  it^ 
they  glorified  the  Lord,  and  said  unto 
him.  Thou  seest,  brother,  how  many 
thousands  of  Jews  there  are  which 
believe ;  and  they  are  all  zealous  of  the 
law :  t^>  and  they  are  informed  of  thee, 
that  thou  teachest  all  the  Jews  which 
are  among  the  Grentiles  to  forsaike  Moses, 


'heayie  carriage'  to  the  house-roof."  (Oomp.  also 
Jiid|[.  xviii.  21 ;  Isa.  x.  28 ;  xlvi  1.) 

(lo)  One  Mnason  of  Oyprus,  an  old  disciple, 
with  whom  we  should  lodge. — ^Better,  perhaps, 
an  early  diaciple.  The  word  for  "old"  refers  less  to 
personal  a^  than  to  his  having  been  a  disciple  from 
the  beffuuung  of  the  Ghnxch's  history.  He  may  aooord- 
mgly  hKve  men  among  those  "men  of  Oypms'*  who 
came  to  Antioch,  and  were  amonff  the  first  to  fireach 
the  gospel  to  the  (Gentiles.  (See  Noi»  on  chap.  zL  20.) 
We  may  fairly  infer  that  he  was  one  of  those  who  had 
been  **  from  the  beginning "  among  the  eye-witnesses 
and  ministers  of  the  word  to  whom  St.  Lnke  refers  as 
bis  informants  (Luke  i  2).  If  so,  it  is  interesting,  as 
showing  that  onr  Lord's  disciples  were  not  limited  to 
the  natiyee  of  Galilee  and  Jadsea.  It  Hes  on  the  snrfaoe 
of  the  narrative  that  Mnason  had  a  house  at  Jerusalem 
in  which  he  could  reoeiye  St.  Paul  and  lus  companions. 
TbB  arrangement  seems  to  have  been  made  as  the  best 
coarse  that  could  be  taken  to  TniTiiminA  the  ineyitable 
danger  to  which  the  Apostle  was  exposing  himself.  In 
that  house  at  least  he  might  be  sure  of  personal  safety, 
and  the  men  from  Csosarea  would  form  a  kind  of  escort 
as  he  went  to  and  fro  in  the  city. 

(17)  The  brethren  received  tts  gladly.— This 
was,  perhaps,  an  informal  welcome,  given  in  Mnason's 
house,  by  those  who  came  there  to  receive  the  e^»ected 
guests. 

(IS)  The  day  following  Paul  went  in  with  us 
unto  James  .  •  . — ^Looking  to  chap.  zx.  16,  it  seems 
natural  to  infer  that  this  was  on  or  near  the  Day  of 
Pentecost.  The  city  would  be  crowded  with  pilmms. 
The  Church  would  be  holding  its  solemn  f estivu,  not 
without  memories  of  the  great  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  and 
prayers  for  their  renewal.  The  Bishop  of  Jerusalem — 
to  give  him  the  titie  which,  though  apparently  not 
then  borne  by  him,  expressed  his  nmctions,  ana  was 
afterwards  attached  to  his  name — was  there  with  the 
elders  of  the  dOiuroh.  St.  Luke  is  careful  to  add 
that  they  were  all  there.  On  their  part  tiiere  was  no 
reluctance  to  receive  the  Apostie  of  the  Gentiles  into 
full  fellowship. 

(19)  He  declared  particularly  .  .  .—Better,  one 
hy  one,  or,  in  detail,  the  adverb  of  the  Authorised 
Torsion  having  acquired  in  modem  English  a  slightly 
different  meaning.  This  must,  it  is  obvious,  have  im- 
plied a  narrative  of  considerable  length,  including  an 
outline  of  all  that  had  passed  since  the  visit  of  <Sia^. 
xviiL  22,  and  ending  with  an  account  of  the  contn- 
bntion  which  he  and  his  companions  had  Inrought 
with  them  from  well-nigh  all  the  churches  of  the 

(20)  They  glorified  the  Lord.— The  better  MSS. 
give,  "  they  glorified  Grod."  The  tense  implies  con- 
tinued action,  and  although  its  meaning  would  be 
satisfied  by  assuming  mere  ejaculations  of  wonder  and 


praise,  it  is,  at  least,  not  improbable  that  there  was  a 
more  formal  thanksgiving. 

How  many  thousands  of  Jews  there  are 
which  believe. — ^Literally,  how  many  nwriade — i,e,, 
tens  of  tiiousands.  The  numbers  seem  large  if  we 
think  of  the  population  of  Jerusalem  only,  but  the 
crowds  that  came  from  all  quarters  to  the  Feast  of 
Pentecost  (see  Note  on  chap.  ii.  1)  would  fully  lusti^ 
the  statement.  The  speaker  here  is  obviously  Si. 
James,  as  the  president  of  the  assembly.  There  is  no 
trace  of  the  presence  of  any  of  the  Apostles. 

They  are  all  sealous  of  the  law.— Better,  the 
word  being  a  substantive  and  not  an  adjective,  zealote 
for  the  law.  The  term  was  an  almost  technical  one  for 
the  most  ri^d  class  of  Pharisees.  (See  Note  on  Simon 
the  Oanaamte,  Matt  x.  4.)  So  St.  Paul  describes  him- 
self as  in  this  sense  a  "zealot "  (chap.  xxii.  8;  GaL 


il4). 


And  they  are  informed  of  thee  .  .  .— 
This,  it  is  dear,  was  the  current  version  of  St.  Paul's 
teaching.  How  far  was  it  a  true  representation  of  its 
tendencies  P  As  a  personal  accusation  it  was,  of  course, 
easy  to  rdhite  it  His  rule  of  adaptation  led  him  to  be 
to  the  Jews  as  a  Jew  (1  Gor.  ix.  20).^  He  taught  that 
every  man,  drcumdsed  or  undrcumcised,  should  accept 
his  position  with  its  attendant  oblisntions  (1  Cor.  viL 
18 — ^20).  He  had  himself  taken  ihe  Nasarite  vow  (dum- 
xviii.  18),  and  had  circumcised  ^motheus  (chap,  xvi  o). 
It  was  probably  false  that  he  had  ever  taught  that 
Jews  "ought  not  to  drcumcise  their  children."  But 
fanatidsm  is  sometimes  clear-sighted  in  its  bitterness, 
and  the  Judaisers  felt  that  when  it  was  proclaimed 
that  "circumcision  was  nothing,"  in  its  bearing  on 
man's  relations  to  Gk>d  (1  Cor.  viL  19;  Qal.  v.  6;  vL 
15),  it  ceased  to  have  a  raison  d^Ure,  and  sank  to  the 
level  of  a  mere  badge  of  the  national  exdusiveness, 
which,  in  its  turn,  was  assailed  by  St.  Paul's  teaching 
that  all  middle  walls  of  partition  were  broken  down 
(Eph.  ii.  14),  and  that  Jews  and  Gentiles  were  alike 
one  in  Christ.  If  a  Jew  had  asked.  Why  then  should  I 
circumcise  mv  child  ?  it  would  not  have  been  easy  to 
return  a  satisrving  answer.  If  it  were  said,  "  To  avoid 
ffiving  offence, '  insLt  was  clearly  only  temporary  and  local 
m  its  application,  and  the  practice  would  die  out  as 
people  ceased  to  be  offended.  If  it  were  urged  that  it 
was  a  divine  command,  there  was  the  reply  that,  as  a 
command,  it  had  been  virtually  though  not  formally 
repealed  when  the  promises  and  privileges  connected 
with  it  were  withdrawn.  It  was  the  seal  of  a  covenant 
(Rom.  iv.  11),  and  could  hardly  be  looked  upon  as 
binding  when  the  covenant  itself  had  been  superseded. 
FewCnristians  would  now  hold  that  a  converted  Jew 
was  still  bound  to  circumcise,  as  well  as  baptise,  his 
children.  The  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
did  but  push  St.  Paul's  teaching  to  its  legitimate  con- 
elusions  when  he  said  that  the  "new  covenant  had 
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The  Concordat  wUh  the  OenHles, 


saying  that  they  ought  not  to  circumcise 
their  children,  neither  to  walk  after  the 
customs.  W  What  is  it  therefore  ?  the 
multitude  must  needs  come  together: 
for  they  will  hear  that  thou  art  come. 
<^  Do  therefore  this  that  we  say  to 
thee:  We  have  four  men  which  have  a 
vow  on  them ;  (^)  them  take,  and  purify 
thyself  with  them,  and  be  at  charges 
with  them,  that  they  may  shave  their 
heads : '  and  all  may  know  that  those 
things,  whereof  they  were  informed  con- 
cerning thee,  are  nothing ;  but  that  thou 
thyself  also  walkest  orderly,  and  keepest 


bdLi&aa 


a  Num.  8.  18;  ch. 
1&1& 
e  Num.  8.  U 


the  law.  C25)  j^  touching  the  Gentiles 
which  believe,  we  have  written  and  con- 
cluded that  they  observe  no  such  thing,* 
save  only  that  they  keep  themselves 
from  things  offered  to  idols,  and  from 
blood,  and  from  strangled,  and  from 
fornication.  <^)  Then  Paul  took  the 
men,  and  the  next  day  purifying  himself 
with  them  entered  into  the  temple,  to 
signify  the  accomplishment  of  the  days 
of  purification,^  until  that  an  offering 
should  be  offered  for  every  one  of  them. 
<^)  And  when  the  seven  days  were 
ahnost  ended,  the  Jews  which  were  of 


made  the  first  old,"  and  that  "  that  which  is  decaying 
and  waxinjf  old  is  ready  to  vanish  away"  (Heb.  viii.  13^ 

That  thou  teaohest  all  the  Jews  ...  to  for. 
sake  Moses. — ^Literally,  that  thou  teach&st  apoatasy 
from  Moaes,  the  term  nsed,  with  all  its  harden  of  evil 
import,  adding  weight  to  the  charge. 

Neither  to  walk  after  the  customs.— On  the 
general  import  of  this  phrase,  as  including  the  "  tradi- 
tions of  the  elders,"  as  well  as  the  precepts  of  the  Law, 
see  Notes  on  chans.  vi.  14 ;  xv.  1. 

(22)  The  multitude  must  needs  come  together. 
— More  accurately,  at  all  events  a  croiod  must  needs  come 
together.  The  report  of  St.  Paul's  arrival  was  sure  to 
spread,  and  those  who  heard  of  it  would  be  eager  to 
see  how  he  acted.  Would  he  ostentatiously  reproduce 
in  Jerusalem  that  living  as  a  Greek  with  Greeks 
(1  Cor.  ix.  22)  of  which  mey  heard  as  his  manner  at 
Corinth  and  Ephesus  P  The  advice  which  followed  was 
intended  to  allay  the  suspicion  of  the  timid,  and  to 
disappoint  the  expectations  of  more  determined  adver- 
saries. 

(23)  We  have  four  men  which  have  a  vow 
on  them. — The  advice  was  eminently  characteristic. 
(1)  It  came  from  one  who  himself  lived  as  bound  by 
the  Nazarite  vow.  "  No  razor  came  upon  his  head,  and 
he  drank  neither  wine  nor  strong  drink  "  (Hegesippus 
in  Euseb.  Sist,  ii.  W),  By  connecting  himself  with 
such  a  vow  St.  Paul  would  show  that  he  was  content  in 
these  matters  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  St.  James, 
that  he  looked  upon  the  observance  of  the  Kazarite 
vow,  if  not  as  binding,  at  any  rate  as  right  and  praise- 
worthy. (2)  It  is  obvious  ihxX  St.  Paul's  conduct  on  his 
last  visit  to  Jerusalem  had  furnished  a  precedent  for 
the  line  of  action  now  recommended.  He  had  then  come 
as  a  K^azarite  himself ;  had  in  that  character  burnt  the 
hair  which  he  had  cut  off  at  OenchresB  (see  K^ote  on  chap, 
xviii.  18),  and  had  offered  the  accustomed  sacrifices. 
Why  should  he  not  repeat  the  process  now  P  There 
was,  however,  this  difficultv:  the  minimum  period  of 
the  Nazarite  vow  was  for  thirty  days,  and  as  St.  Paul 
had  not  taken  the  vow  previous  to  the  advice,  and 
probably  wished  to  leave  Jerusalem  soon  after  the 
feast  wa8  over  (chap.  xix.  21),  it  was  out  of  his  power  to 
fulfil  it  now  in  its  completeness.  Jewish  usage,  how- 
ever, made  an  intermediate  course  feasible.  A  man 
might  attach  himself  to  a  Nazarite,  or  company  of 
Nazarites,  join  in  the  final  process  of  purification,  which 
lasted,  probably,  for  seven  days  (Num.  vi.  9),  shaving 
his  head,  and  offering  sacrifices  with  them.  This  wa^ 
considered  in  itself  a  devout  act,  especiaUy  if  the  new 
comer  defrayed  the  cost  of  the  sacrifices.    Agrippa  I., 


for  instance,  had  in  this  way  gained  credit  with  the 
Jews,  as  showing  his  reverence  for  the  Law  (Jos. 
Wara^  ii.  15,  §  1).  It  is  clear  that  the  four  men  were 
members  of  we  Church  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  fact  is 
interestinfi^  as  showing  how  intensely  Jewish  that 
church  stm  was  in  its  observances. 

(24)  Purify  thyself  with  them  .  .  .—This  in- 
volved sharing  their  abstinence  for  the  uncompleted 
term  of  the  vow,  and  shaving  the  head  at  its  con- 
clusion. 

Be  at  oharges  with  them  .  •  .—literally,  spend 
money  on  them.  This  involved  payment  (1)  for  the  act 
of  shaving  the  head,  for  which  probably  there  was  a 
fixed  fee  to  priest  or  Levite;  (2)  for  the  sacrifices 
which  each  Nazarite  had  to  offer — «e.,  two  doves  or 
pigeons,  a  lamb,  an  ewe  lamb,  a  ram,  a  basket  of  un- 
leavened bread,  a  meat  offering  and  a  drink  offering 
(Num.  vi.  9—12). 

(25)  As  touohing  the  GtontUes  which  believe. 
— See  Note  on  chap.  xv.  20.  St.  James,  it  will  be 
seen,  adheres  still  to  the  terms  of  the  concordat 
sanctioned  at  the  council  of  Jerusalem.  He  has  no 
desire  to  withdraw  any  concession  that  was  then  made, 
and  the  Judaisers  who  in  Galatia  and  elsewhere  were, 
in  his  name,  urging  the  necessitv  of  circumcision,  were 
acting  without  authority.  He  tninks  it  fair  to  call  on 
St.  Paul  to  show  that  he  too  adheres  to  the  compact^ 
and  has  no  wish  to  disparage  the  *'  customs "  of  the 
Law.  St  Paul,  it  will  be  seen,  readily  acts  upon  the 
suggestion.  All  promised  well;  but  an  interruption 
came  from  an  unen>ected  quarter  and  overturned  what 
seemed  so  wisely  planned  in  the  interests  of  peace. 

(26)  To  sigiufy  the  acoomplishment  of  the 
days  of  purification  •  .  .—The  process  lasted,  as 
the  next  verse  shows,  for  seven  days,  which  were  pro- 
bably reckoned  from  the  completion  of  the  thirty  days, 
or  other  term,  of  the  vow  itself.  St.  Paul,  having 
made  himself  the  representative  of  the  Nazarite  com- 
pany, had  to  g^ve,  in  their  name,  the  formal  notice  to 
the  priests,  who  were  to  be  ready  for  the  sacrifices  when 
the  seven  days  had  expired.  Seven  days  was,  it  will 
be  noted,  the  ordinary  period  for  the  more  solemn 
purifications  (Ex.  xxix.  37 ;  Lev.  xii.  2 ;  xiii.  6 ;  Num. 
xii.  14 ;  xix.  14,  et  oZ.). 

(27)  When  the  seven  days  were  almost  ended. 
— ^Literally,  were  on  the  point  to  he  completed,  St. 
Luke  speaks  of  "  the  seven  days"  as  a  defimte  or  known 
period.  Thev  cannot  refer,  as  some  have  thought, 
either  to  the  duration  of  the  vow,  which  was  never  less 
than  thirty  da^s,  or  to  that  of  the  Feast  of  Pentecost, 
which  at  tnis  time  was  never  extended  beyond  one,  and 
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Tumtdt  in  the  Temple. 


THE  ACTS,  XXI. 


St,  FatU  beaten  cmd  ehaiTied, 


Asia^  when  they  saw  him  in  the  temple, 
stirred  up  all  the  people,  and  laid  hands 
on  him,  ^®^  crying  out.  Men  of  Israel, 
help :  This  is  the  man,  that  teacheth 
all  men  every  where  against  the  people, 
and  the  law,  and  this  place :  and  lurtiier 
brought  Greeks  also  into  the  temple, 
and  hath  polluted  this  holy  place. 
W  (For  they  had  seen  before  with  him 
in  the  city  Trophimus  an  Ephesian, 
whom  they  supposed  that  Paul  had 
brought  into  the  temple.)  ^^^  And  all 
the  city  was  moved,  and  the  people  ran 
together :  and  they  took  Paul,  and  drew 
him  out  of  the  temple :  and  forthwith 


the  doors  were  shut.  <^>  And  as  they 
went  about  to  kill  him,  tidings  came 
unto  the  chief  captain  of  the  band,  that 
all  Jerusalem  was  in  an  uproar.  <^>  Who 
immediately  took  soldiers  and  cen- 
turions, and  ran  down  unto  them :  and 
when  they  saw  the  chief  captain  and 
the  soldiers,  they  left  beating  of  Paul. 
(83)  Then  the  chief  captain  came  near, 
and  took  him,  and  commanded  him  to 
be  bound  with  two  chains ;  and  demanded 
who  he  was,  and  what  he  had  done. 
(^>  And  some  cried  one  thing,  some 
another,  among  the  multitude:  and 
when  he  could  not  know  the  certainty 


must  therefore  be  understood  of  the^  period  of  special 
purification  which  came  at  the  final 'stage  of  the  ful- 
nlment  of  the  tow. 

The  Jews  which  were  of  Asia  .  .  .—Better, 
firom  Asia — those  who  had  come  up  to  keep  the  Feast 
at  Jerosalem.  They,  we  may  well  believe,  had  been 
watching  iiie  Apostle  eagerly  as  he  passed  in  and  out 
of  the  coorts  m  the  Temple.  As  it  was,  they  seized 
him,  with  all  the  tokens  of  his  purification  still  upon 
him  (comp.  chap.  xxiy.  18),  about  to  offer  sacrifices, 
and  raised  a  cry  which  was  sure  to  throw  the  whole 
city  into  an  uproar.  They  first  reiterate  the  general 
charge,  and  in  doing  so  bring  against  St.  Paul,  in 
almost  identical  terms,  the  very  accusation  which  he 
had  brought  against  Stephen  (chap.  vi.  11 — ^13),  of 
which  they  thus  make  themselves  the  witnesses.  This 
was  backed  up  by  a  more  specific  indictment  (verse  28). 
He  had  brought  Greeks— t.e.,  uncircumcised  Qentiles 
— ^into  the  H<My  Place— 1.6.,  beyond  the  middle  wiJl  of 
partition  (Eph.  ii.  14)  which  divided  the  court  that 
was  open  to  strangers  from  that  which  none  but  Jews 
mi^ht  enter  (Jos.  Ant,  xv.  11,  §  5).  The  recent  exca- 
vations of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Society  {Report 
for  1871,  p.  132)  have  brought  to  light  a  slab  with  an 
inscription,  discovered  and  deciphered  by  M.  Clermont 
Ganneau,  which  illustrates  the  horror  with  which  the 
Jews  looked  on  such  a  profanation.  Its  contents  show 
that  it  must  have  formed  part  of  the  low  wall  just 
mentioned :—"  NOMAN  OF  ALIEN  RA.OB  IS 
TO  ENTER  WITHIN  THE  BALUSTRA.DE 
AND  FENCE  THAT  GOES  ROUND  THE  TEM- 
PLE. IF  ANY  ONE  IS  TAKEN  IN  THE  ACT, 
LET  HTM  KNOW  THAT  HE  HAS  HIMSELF 
TO  BLAME  FOR  THE  PENALTY  OF  DEATH 
THAT  FOLLOWS."  This,  accordmgly,  was  the 
punishment  which  the  Jews  of  Asia  were  now  seeking 
to  brinfl^  on  St.  Paul  and  on  his  friends. 

(29)  Trophimus  an  Ephesian*— See  Note  on  chap. 
XX.  4.  His  face  was  naturally  fomiUar  to  those  who 
had  come  from  the  same  city.  They  had  seen  the  two 
together  in  the  streets,  possibly  near  the  entrance  of 
the  Temple,  and,  hatred  adding  wings  to  imagination, 
had  taken  for  granted  that  St.  Paul  had  brought  his 
comnanion  within  the  sacred  enclosure. 

(30)  The  people  ran  together.— Better,  perhaps, 
(here  woe  a  ruah  of  the  people,  St.  Luke  brings  into 
something  like  a  mental  juxtaposition  the  pictures  of 
the  tummt  at  Ephesus  and  that  at  Jerusalem.  The 
Jews  of  Asia,  among  whom  we  may  perhaps  think  of 
Alexander  the  coppersmith,  working  then  as  afterwards 
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"  much  evil "  against  the  Apostle  Paul  (2  Tim.  iy.  14), 
msy  have  taken  part  in  both. 

Forthwith  the  doors  were  shut.— This  was 
obviously  the  act  of  the  Levite  gate-keepers.  The 
Apostle  was  dragged  out,  the  crowd  followed  him,  and 
they  seized  the  opportunity  to  guard  the  sacred  pre- 
cincts against  f urtner  profanation. 

(31)  The  chief  oaptain  of  the  band. —On  the 
word  "  band,"  and  its  rehition  to  the  Latin  "  cohort," 
see  Notes  on  chap.  x.  1 ;  Matt,  xxvii.  27.  On  the  word 
for  "chief  captain"  (literally,  chUiareh,  or  "captain 
of  a  thousand  men,"  the  cohort  being  the  sixth  puH;  of 
the  le^on,  which  consisted  of  6,000),  see  Note  on  Matt. 
viii.  29.  Thev  were  stationed  in  the  tower  known  as 
Antonia,  built  by  Herod  the  Great,  and  named  in  honour 
of  the  Triumvir,  which  stood  on  the  north-west  side 
of  the  Temple  area,  on  a  rock,  with  a  turret  at  each 
comer,  and  two  flights  of  stairs  leading  to  the  arcades 
on  the  northern  and  western  sides  of  the  Temple.  The 
Roman  garrison  was  obviously  stationed  there  to  com- 
mand the  crowds  of  pilgrims,  and  was  likely  to  be  on 
the  alert  at  a  time  like  the  Pentecost  Feast.  The 
Procurator  Felix,  however,  was  for  the  time  at  CsBsarea. 
The  next  verse  shows  that  their  appearance  was  suffi- 
cient at  once  to  strike  some  kind  of  awe  into  the  tur- 
bulent mob.  Once  a^^ain  the  Apostle  owed  his  safety 
from  violence  to  the  mterposition  of  the  civil  power. 
(See  Notes  on  chap,  xviii.  14—17.)  The  "beating" 
would  seem  to  have  been  rough  treatment  with  the  fists 
rather  than  any  regular  punishment. 

(33)  Commanded  him  to  be  bound  with  two 
ohains.— Looking  to  the  usual  Boman  practices  in  the 
treatment  of  prisoners,  we  may  think  of  each  chain  as 
fastened  at  one  end  to  the  Apostle's  arm,  and  at  the 
other  to  those  of  the  soldiers  who  kept  guard  over  him. 
(See  Notes  on  chaps,  xii.  6 ;  xxviii.  16.)  So  shackled, 
he  was  taken  before  the  Ohiliarch  Lysias  for  a  pre- 
liminaiT  inquiry. 

(34)  Some  oried  one  thing,  some  another.— 
We  note  the  parallelism  with  the  like  confused  clamour 
at  Ephesus  (diap.  xix.  32),  which  is  described  in  exactly 
the  same  terms. 

He  commanded  him  to  be  carried  into  the 
castle.— The  Greek,  which  literallv  means  encamp- 
ment, is  translated  "armies"  in  Heb.  xi.  84.  By  a 
transition  which  reminds  us  of  the  connection  between 
the  words  castrum  and  caeteUum,  or  castle,  it  came  to 
be  applied  to  a  regular  structure  of  stone  or  brick, 
such,  for  example,  as  the  Tower  Antonia,  described  in 
the  Note  on  verse  31. 


Sl  FatU  on  tlie  Gaaile  Stairs, 


THE  ACTS,  XXII. 


SU  PcmCa  Speech  to  the  People. 


for  the  tumult,  he  conunanded  him  to 
be  carried  into  the  castle.  ^^^  And 
when  he  came  upon  the  stairs,  so  it  was, 
that  he  was  borne  of  the  soldiers  for  the 
violence  of  the  people.  (^^  For  the 
multitude  of  the  people  followed  after, 
crying.  Away  with  him.  <«7)  And  as 
Paul  was  to  be  led  into  the  castle,  he 
said  unto  the  chief  captain,  May  I  speak 
unto  thee?  Who  said.  Canst  thou 
speak  Greek?  ^^^  Art  not  thou  that 
Egyptian,'  which  before  these  days 
maidest  an  uproar,  and  leddest  out  into 
the  wilderness  four  thousand  men  that 
were  murderers  ?  <®  ^  But  Paul  said,  I 
am  a  man  which  am  a  Jew  of  Tarsus,  a 
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city  in  Cilicia^  a  citizen  of  no  mean  city : 
and,  I  beseech  thee,  suffer  me  to  speak 
unto  the  people.  <^^  And  when  he  had 
given  him  licence,  Paul  stood  on  the 
stairs,  and  beckoned  with  the  hand  unto 
the  people.  And  when  there  was  made 
a  great  silence,  he  spake  unto  them  in 
the  Hebrew  tongue,  saying, 

CHAPTER  XXn.— (1)  Men,  breth- 
ren, and  fathers,  hear  ye  my  defence 
which  I  maJte  now  unto  you.  (^>  (And 
when  they  heard  that  he  spake  in  the 
Hebrew  tongue  to  them,  they  kept  the 
more  silence :  and  he  saith,)  (^^  I  am 
verily  a  man  which  am  a  Jew,  bom  in 


(35)  When  he  came  upon  the  stairs  •  .  .—This 
was  one  of  the  fliflnbts  leading,  as  has  been  said,  from 
the  tower  to  the  Temple  area.  Here  the  violence  of 
the  crowd  became  greater  as  thej  were  more  pressed  in, 
and  the  soldiers  had  literally  to  lift  him  from  his  legs 
and  carry  him  in,  while  the  troops  lined  the  staircase 
on  either  side. 

(86)  Away  with  him.— We  remember  that  the  self- 
same cry  had  been  nused  at  the  time  of  the  Cmeifizion 
(Lake  xziii.  18 ;  John  zix.  15),  and  iiiat  it  was  need 
now  with  the  same  meaning  with  winch  it  had  been 
used  then. 

(87)  Oanst  thou  speak  Greek?— The  chiliareh 
apparently  expected  his  prisoner  to  have  spoken  Hebrew, 
ie.,  Aramaic,  and  was  surprised  to  hear  Greek;  the 

)ple  expected  Greek,  and  were  sorprised  at  Hebrew 
[chap.  xxiL  2).     Notldng  coold  better  iUostrate  tiiie 
Luiarity  of  the  popnlaiion  of  Jerusalem  witih  both 
s. 


(88)  Art  not  thou  that  Egyptian  P— The  Greek 
has  an  illatiye  particle  which  is  wantingin  the  English : 
Art  not  thou  then  that  Eayptian?  This  was  the  in- 
ference drawn  by  the  chief  captain  from  the  fact  that 
his  prisoner  spoke  in  Greek.  The  £^gyptian  was  a 
false  prophet,  who  a  short  time  before  this,  under 
the  procnratorship  of  Felix,  had  led  90,000  men  (P) 
to  the  Monnt  of  Olives,  promising  tiiem  that  they 


should  see  Jerosalem  destroyed  (Jos.  Ant.  xx.  8,  §  6 ; 
Wars,  ii.  13,  §  5).  His  followers  were  routed  by 
Felix,  but  he  himself  escaped;  and  the  chief  captain 
infers  from  the  tumult  raised  by  a  Greek-speaking 
Jew,  that  the  Egyptian  must  have  reappearea.  Pro- 
bably this  was  one  of  the  vagae  reports  m  the  confused 
clamour  of  the  multitude.  The  words  of  the  question 
have,  howcTer,  been  taken,  on  grammatical  grounds, 
in  a  different  sense:  Thou  art  not,  then,  that  Egyp- 
Han  1  as  though  his  speaking  Greek  had  ohimged  the 
ehiliarch's  previous  impression.  Against  this,  how- 
ever, there  is  the  fact  that  an  Eg^tian  Jew,  coming 
from,  the  very  land  of  the  Septuapnt,  would  naturally 
speak  Greek,  and  the  inference  that  St.  Paul  was  not 
the  Egrptian  because  he  knew  that  language  would 
hardly  be  intelligible. 

Four  thousand  men  that  were  murderers.- 
Josephus,  as  has  been  said,  g^ves  a  much  lai^r  number, 
but  nis  statistics,  in  such  cases,  are  never  to  be  relied 
on.  The  word  for  murderer  (steam,  literally,  dagger- 
hearers)  was  applied  to  the  cut-throat  bands  who  about 
this  period  infested  well-nigh  every  part  of  Palestine, 


and  who  differed  from  the  older  robbers  in  being,  like 
the  Thugs  in  India,  more  systematically  murderous 
(Jos.  Wcvre,  ii.  13,  §  3).  In  the  siege  A  Jemsalem, 
their  presence,  sometimes  in  alliance  with  the  more 
fanatic  of  the  zealots,  tended  to  aggravate  all  its 
horrors. 

(90)  A  oitisen  of  no  mean  dty.— The  boast  was 
quite  a  Intimate  one.  In  addition  to  all  its  fame  for 
culture,  the  town  of  Tarsus  bore  on  its  coins  the  word 
METBOPOLIS-AUTONOMOS  (Independent). 

(40)  Paul  stood  on  the  stairs.— The  position  was 
one  which  raised  him  above  the  people,  and  the  cha- 
racteristic gesture  commanded  inramt  attention.  And 
he  spoke,  not  as  they  expected  in  the  Greek,  which 
belonged  to  one  who  fraternised  with  Gentiles,  but 
in  the  Hebrew  or  Aramaic,  which  he  had  studied  ai 
the  feet  of  GamalieL  It  was  a  strange  scene  for  that 
Feast  of  Pentecost.  The  face  and  form  of  the  speaker 
may  have  been  seen  from  time  to  time  by  some  during 
his  passing  visits  to  Jerusalem,  but  there  must  hava 
been  many  who  had  not  heard  him  take  any  pari 
in  public  action  since  the  day  when,  twenty-five  years 
be&re,  he  had  kept  the  garments  of  those  who  were 
stoning  Stephen.  And  now  he  was  there,  accused  of 
the  sdf-same  crimes,  making  his  defence  before  a 
crowd  as  wild  and  frenzied  as  that  of  which  he  had 
then  been  the  leader. 

Q)  Men,  brethren,  and  fathers.— The  apparently 
triple  division  is  really  only  two-fold — Brethren  ana 
famers.  (See  Note  on  chap.  vii.  2.)  It  is  noticeable 
that  he  begins  his  speech  with  the  self -same  formula  as 
Stephen.  It  was,  perhaps,  the  received  formula  in 
addressing  an  assembly  wnich  included  the  scribes  and 
elders. 

(8)  They  kept  the  more  silenoe.— The  opening 
words  had  done  the  work  they  were  meant  to  do.  One 
who  spoke  in  Hebrew  was  not  likely  to  blaspheme  the 
sacred  Hebrew  books.  What  follows  was  conceived  in 
the  same  spirit  of  conciliation. 

(9)  Brought  up  in  this  city  at  the  feet  of  G-a- 
mallei.— His  education  may  have  begron  shortly  after 
he  became  a  child  of  the  Law,  at  the  age  of  twelve. 
(See  Note  on  Luke  ii.  42.)  He,  too,  had  sat  in  the 
midst  of  the  doctors,  hearing  and  asking  Questions. 
The  Babbis  sat  in  a  high  chair,  and  their  scnolars  on 
the  g^und,  and  so  they  were  literally  at  their  master's 
feet. 
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Ea/rly  Ltfe  and  Conversion, 


Tarsus,  a  city  in  Cilicia,*  yet  brought  up 
in  this  city  at  the  feet  of  Gramaliel,  and 
taught  according  to  the  perfect  manner 
of  the  law  of  the  &ther8,  and  was  zealous 
toward  God,  as  je  all  are  this  day. 
<^)  And  I  persecuted  this  way  unto  the 
death,  binding  and  delivering  into 
prisons  both  men  and  women.*  ^^)  As 
also  the  high  priest  doth  bear  me  wit- 
ness, and  ail  the  estate  of  the  elders : 
from  whom  also  I  received  letters  unto 
the  brethren,  and  went  to  Damascus,  to 
bring  them  which  were  there  bound 
unto  Jerusalem,  for  to  be  punished. 
W  And  it  came  to  pass,  that,  as  I  made 
my  journey,  and  was  come  nigh  unto 
Damascus  about  noon,  suddenly  there 
shone  from  heaven  a  neat  light  round 
about  me.  ^^  And  I  fell  unto  the 
ground,  and  heard  a  voice  saying  unto 
me,  Saul,  Saul,  why  persecutest  thou 
me?      (^^  And  I    answered,  Who    art 
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thou,  LordP  And  he  said  unto  me,  I 
am  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  whom  thou  per- 
secutest. (®J  And  they  that  were  with 
me  saw  indeed  the  light,  and  were 
afraid ;  but  they  heard  not  the  voice  of 
him  that  spake  to  me.  (^^>  And  I  said. 
What  shall  I  do,  Lord  9  And  the  Lord 
said  unto  me.  Arise,  and  go  into  Da- 
mascus ;  and  there  it  shall  be  told  thee 
of  all  things  which  are  appointed  for 
thee  to  do.  ^>  And  when  I  could  not 
see  for  the  glory  of  that  light,  being  led 
by  the  hand  of  them  that  were  with  me, 
I  came  into  Damascus.  (^>  And  one 
Ananias,  a  devout  man  according  to  the 
law,  having  a  good  report  of  all  the 
Jews  which  dwelt  there,  <^^  came  unto 
me,  and  stood,  and  said  unto  me. 
Brother  Saul,  receive  thy  sight.  And 
the  same  hour  I  looked  up  upon  him. 
(")  And  he  said.  The  Grod  of  our  fathers 
hath  chosen  thee,  that  thou  shouldest 


Taught  aooording  to  the  perfect  manner  .  .— 
The  two  last  words  are  ezpreeeed  in  the  Greek  by  a 
siiigle  noun,  meaning  "accnracy,"  exactness.  In  the 
'*mo8t  etraUeti  sect  of  our  religion,"  of  chap,  zzvi  5, 
we  have  the  corresponding  adjectiye. 

Was  zealous  toward  QocL— The  Apostle  (see  Note 
on  chap.  zxi.  20)  dainis  their  sympathy  as  having  at 
one  time  shared  all  their  dearest  convictions.  There  is, 
perhaps,  a  touch  of  higher  enthusiasm  in  the  Apostle's 
^guage.  He  was  a  zealot  for  Qod :  they  were  zealots 
for  the  Law. 

(4)  And  I  pemeouted  this  way.— The  speaker 
obviously  uses  the  current  colloquial  term  (see  Notes  on 
chaps,  ix.  2  and  ziz.  23),  used  by  the  disciples  as  indi- 
cating that  Uiey  had  found  in  Christ  the  way  of  eternal 
life ;  used,  it  may  be,  by  others  with  a  certain  tone  of 
scorn,  as  of  people  who  had  chosen  their  own  way,  and 
must  be  left  to  take  it. 

(5)  As  alao  the  high  priest  doth  bear  me  wit- 
ness. —  Annas  is  named  as  high  priest  at  the  time 
of  St.  Paul's  conversion,  acting  probably  with  his  son- 
in-law,  Caiaphas,  as  his  coadjutor.  (See  Notes  on  Luke 
iii.  2 ;  John  xviiL  13.)  At  the  time  which  we  haye 
now  reached,  the  office  was  filled  by  Ayiauias,  son  of 
NebedseuB,  who  owed  his  appointment  to  Herod 
Agrippa  II.,  then  King  of  Chalcis,  to  whom  Claudius 
hA  conceded  the  pri^ege  of  nominating  the  high 
priests  (Jos.  Ant.  xx.  5,  §  2).  The  offidal  acts  of  his 
predecessors  would  of  course  bo  known  to  the  high 
priest  for  the  time  being,  and  St.  Paul  can  therefore 
appeal  to  his  knowledge  as  confirming  his  own  state- 
ments. 

All  the  estate  of  the  elders.— The  word  is  per- 
haps used  as  identical  with  the  Sanhedrin,  or  Council ; 
perhaps,  also,  as  including  the  Chrousia,  or  "  Senate," 
of  chap.  y.  21 — a  body,  possibly  of  the  natm^  of  a 
permanent  committee,  or  an  Upper  Chamber,  which 
was  apparently  represented  in  the  Sanhedrin,  and  yet 
had  separate  rights,  and  might  hold  separate  meetings 
of  its  own. 

I  received  letters  unto  the  brethren.— The 
phrase  is  interesting,  as  showing  that  the  Jews  used 


this  language  of  each  other,  and  that  it  passed  from 
them  to  the  Church  of  Christ.  On  the  general  history 
of  St.  Paul's  conyersion,  see  Notes  on  diap.  ix.  1 — ^16. 
Here  it  wiU  be  sufficient  to  note  points  that  are  more  or 
less  distinctiye.  In  chap.  ix.  2  the  letters  are  said  to 
haye  been  addressed  to  the  **  synagogues." 

For  to  be  punished.— We  must  remember  that 
the  punishments  would  include  imprisonment,  scourg- 
ing, and  brutal  yiolenoe  (chaps,  ix.  2;  xxyi.  10, 11);  or, 
as  in  the  case  of  Stephen,  death  by  stoning. 

(6)  About  noon. — The  special  note  of  the  hour  is 
not  giyen  in  chap.  ix.  3,  and  may  fairly  be  taken  as 
characteristio  of  a  personal  recollection  of  the  circum- 
stances of  the  grreat  eyent. 

<7)  Sauly  Saul  .  .  .—We  haye  again,  as  in  chap, 
ix.  4,  the  Hebrew  form  of  the  name. 

(9)  They  heard  not  the  voice  •  .  .  — i.e.,  they 
did  not  hear  it  as  a  yoice  uttering  articulate  words. 
It  was  for  them  as  though  it  thundered.  (See  Notes 
on  chap.  ix.  7,  and  John  xii.  29.) 

W  And  when  I  oould  not  see  for  the  glory 
of  that  light. — ^It  is  again  characteristic  of  a  personal 
recollection  that,  while  the  narratiye  of  chap.  ix.  8  states 
only  the  fact  of  blindness,  St.  Paul  himself  connects  it 
with  its  cause. 

(12)  A  devout  man  aooording  to  the  law.— 
In  chap.  ix.  10,  AuaTiias  is  simply  described  as  "  a  dis- 
ciple." The  special  description  nere  was  obviously  ^yen 
with  a  yiew  to  conciliate  those  who  were  listening  to  the 
speech.  One,  such  as  Ananias  was,  was  not  lucely  to 
haye  connected  himself  with  a  profane  blasphemer,  nor 
to  haye  receiyed  the  oonyertea  persecutor  except  on 
eyidence  that  ihe  change  had  come  from  God.  St. 
Pavd  naturally  confines  nimself  to  what  came  within 
his  own  experience,  and  does  not  dwell  on  the  yision 
which  had  been  seen  by  Ananias. 

a*)  The  Qod  of  our  fathers  .  .  .—The  report 
of  what  was  said  by  Ananias  is  somewhat  fuller  than 
in  chap.  ix.  17,  ana  giyes  in  outline  what  had  been 
spoken  to  him  by  the  Ix)rd.  It  is  obyiously  implied  in 
cnap.  ix.  15, 16,  that  those  words  were  to  be  reproduced 
to  baul.    We  note  the  recurrence  of  the  same  formula 
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St  PauTs  Trance  in  the  Temple. 


THE  ACTS,  XXII. 


Uproar  among  the  People. 


know  his  will,  and  see  that  Just  One, 
and  shouldest  hear  the  voice  of  his 
mouth.  ^^^  For  thou  shalt  be  his  wit- 
ness unto  all  men  of  what  thou  hast 
seen  and  heard.  ^^^^  And  now  why 
tarriest  thou?  arise,  and  be  baptized, 
and  wash  away  thy  sins,  calling  on  the 
name  of  the  Lord.  (^^^  And  it  came  to 
pass,  that,  when  I  was  come  again  to 
Jerusalem,  even  while  I  prayed  in  the 
temple,  I  was  in  a  trance ;  (^)  and  saw 
him  saying  mito  me,  Make  hwte,  and 
get  thee  quickly  out  of  Jerusalem :  for 
they  will  not  receive  thy  testimony  con- 
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ceming  me,  <^®J  And  I  said.  Lord,  they 
know  that  I  imprisoned  and  beat  in 
every  synagogue  them  that  believed  on 
thee:  w  and  when  the  blood  of  thy 
martyr  Stephen  was  shed,'  I  also  was 
standing  by,  and  consenting  unto  his 
death,  and  kept  the  raiment  of  them 
that  slew  him.  <^>  And  he  said  unto 
me.  Depart:  for  I  will  send  thee  &r 
hence  unto  the  Gentiles.  <^^  And  they 
gave  him  audience  unto  this  word,  and 
then  lifted  up  their  voices,  and  said, 
Away  with  such  a,  fellow  from  the  earth : 
for  it  is  not  fit  that  he  should  live. 


in  speaking  of  God  that  had  been  used  by  Stephen 
(chap.  yii.  32). 

Math  ohosen  thee.— The  Greek  verb  is  not  that 
commonly  rendered  by  "  chosen,"  and  is  better  trans- 
lated fore-appoirUed. 

And  see  that  Just  One.— See  Note  on  chap.  vii. 
52,  in  reference  to  the  use  of  this  name  to  designate  the 
Lord  Jesus. 

(15)  Thou  Shalt  be  his  witness.— This  mission, 
identical  with  that  which  had  been  assigned  to  the 
Twelve  (chap.  i.  8),  virtually  placed  the  persecutor  on 
a  level  with  them,  and  was  equivalent  to  his  appoint- 
ment as  an  Apostle. 

W  Arise,  and  be  baptized,  and  wash  away 
thy  sins.— Here,  again,  we  have  words  which  are  not 
in  the  narrative  of  diap.  ix.  They  show  that  for  the 
AposUe  that  baptism  was  no  formal  or  ceremonial  act, 
but  was  joined  with  re^ntanoe,  and,  faith  being  pre- 
supposed, brought  with  it  the  assurance  of  a  reu  for- 
giveness. In  St.  Paul's  language  as  to  the  "  washing  ** 
(or,  hath)  of  regeneration  (Tit.  iii.  5)  we  may  trace  his 
continued  adherence  to  the  idea  which  he  had  thus 
been  taught  to  embrace  on  his  first  admission  to  the 
Church  of  Christ. 

Calling  on  the  name  of  the  Lord.— The  better 
MSS.  give  simply,  "  calling  upon  His  name,"  i.e.,  the 
name  of  the  Just  One  whom  St.  Paul  had  seen.  The 
reading  in  the  Received  text  probably  arose  from  a  wish 
to  adapt  the  phrase  to  the  language  of  chap.  ii.  21. 

(17)  When  I  was  oome  again  to  Jerusalem.— 
This  probablv  refers  to  the  visit  of  chap.  ix.  26,  and  Gral. 
i.  17, 18.  The  objection  that  the  mission  "  far  hence  to 
the  Gentiles  "  must  refer  to  the  subsequent  visit  of  chap, 
xi.  30,  has  little  or  no  force.  When  the  Apostle  went 
to  Tarsus  and  preached  the  gospel  to  the  Greeks  at 
Antioch  (chap,  xi  26),  there  was  a  sufficient  fulfilment 
of  the  promise,  **  I  will  send  thee  .  .  ."  What  was 
indicatea  in  the  vision  was  that  he  was  to  have  another 
field  of  work  than  Jerusalem  and  the  Church  of  the 
Circumcision.  It  may  be  noted  as  one  of  the  "  visions  or 
revelations  of  the  Lord  "  referred  to  in  2  Cor.  xii.  1. 

Even  while  I  prayed  in  the  temple.— Better, 
and  08 1  toas  praying.  The  fact  is  brought  forward  as 
showing  that  then,  as  now,  he  had  been  not  a  blas- 
phemer of  the  Temple,  but  a  devout  worshipper  in  it,  and 
so  formed  an  important  part  of  the  Apostle's  apologia 
to  the  charge  that  had  been  brought  against  him. 

I  was  in  a  trance. — On  the  word  and  the  state  of 
consciousness  it  implies,  see  Note  on  chap.  x.  10. 

(18)  oet  thee  quickly  out  of  Jerusalem.— 
It  is  obvious  that  this  fits  in  better  with  the   first 
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hurried  visit  after  St.  Paul's  conversion  than  with  the 
second,  when  he  came  with  Barnabas  with  alms  for  the 
sufferers  from  the  famine.    (See  Note  on  chap.  xi.  30.) 

(19)  Lord,  they  know  that  I  imprisoned  .  .— 
This  was  said  at  the  time,  and  it  was  repeated  now,  as 
with  a  two-fold  bearing.  It  was  partly  an  extenuation 
of  the  unbelief  of  the  people.  They  were,  as  he  had 
once  been,  Hiuning  in  ignorance,  which,  though  as  yet 
unconquered,  was  not  invincible.  Partly  it  expressed 
the  hope  that  they  too  might  listen  when  they  saw 
him  whom  thev  had  known  as  a  vehement  persecutor 
preaching  the  faith  which  he  had  once  destroyed. 

(20)  When  the  blood  of  ^y  martyr  Stephen 
•  .  .  . — Better,  thy  witnees.  The  English  word  is, 
perhaps,  a  little  too  definite  and  technical,  and  fails  to 
remind  us,  as  the  Greek  does,  that  the  same  word  had 
been  used  in  verse  15  as  expressing  the  office  to  which 
St.  Paul  himself  was  called.  He  probably  used  the 
Aramaic  word  Edh,  of  which  the  Greek  martus 
{wOness,  and,  in  ecclesiastical  Greek,  martyr)  was  the 
natural  equivalent. 

Consenting  unto  his  death.— The  self -same  word 
is  used  as  in  chap.  viii.  1,  not,  we  may  believe,  without 
the  feeling  which  the  speaker  had  lately  expressed  in 
Bom.  i.  32,  that  that  state  of  mind  involvea  a  greater 
guilt  than  those  who  had  been  acting  blindly, — almost  in 
what  John  Huss  called  the  sancta  siviplicitas  of  devout 
ignorance — ^in  the  passionate  heat  of  fanaticism.  The 
words  "  unto  his  death  "  are  wanting  in  the  best  MSS., 
but  are  obviously  implied. 

(21)  I  will  send  thee  .  •  .—It  ma^  be  not«d,  in 
connection  with  the  question  discussed  m  the  Note  on 
verse  17,  that  the  words  convey  the  promise  of  a  mission 
rather  than  the  actual  mission  itself.  The  work  imme- 
diatelv  before  him  was  to  depart  and  wait  till  the  way 
should  be  opened  to  him,  and  the  inward  call  be  con- 
firmed, as  m  chap.  xiii.  2,  by  an  outward  and  express 
command. 

Far  hence  unto  the  Gentiles.— The  crowd  had 
listened,  impatiently,  we  may  believe,  up  to  this  point, 
as  the  speaker  had  once  listened  to  St.  Stephen.  This, 
that  the  Christ  should  be  represented  as  sending  His 
messenger  to  the  Gentiles,  and  not  to  Jews,  was  more 
than  they  could  bear. 

(22)  Away  with  such  a  fellow  from,  the  earth. 
— ^The  scene  was  ominously  like  that  in  which  St. 
Stephen's  speech  ended.  Immediate  execution  without 
the  formality  of  a  trial — an  eager  craving  for  the  blood 
of  the  blasphemer — this  was  what  their  wild  cries 
demanded  and  expressed.  On  the  words  themselveey 
see  Note  on  chap.  xxi.  36. 


JSL  Paul  bound  with  Thongs, 


TUJi    ACTS^    XXII.   lie  daima  hia  rights  as  a  RomanCUtzen, 


W  And  as  they  cried  out,  and  cast  off 
ttieir  clothes,  and  threw  dust  into  the 
air,  (^)  the  chief  captain  commanded 
him  to  be  brought  into  the  castle,  and 
bade  that  he  should  be  examined  by 
scourging ;  that  he  might  know  where- 
fore they  cried  so  against  him.  <^)  And 
as  they  bound  him  with  thongs,  Paul 
^d  unto  the  centurion  that  stood  by, 
Is  it  lawful  for  you  to  scourge  a  man 
that  is  a  Boman,  and  uncondemned? 
<a8)  When  the  centurion  heard  thaty  he 
went  and  told  the  chief  captain,  saying. 
Take  heed  what  thou  doest:  for  this 
man  is  a  Boman.  ^^^  Then  the  chief 
captain  came,  and  said  unto  him.  Tell 
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me,  art  thou  a  Boman  P  He  said.  Yea. 
(28)  And  the  chief  captain  answered. 
With  a  great  sum  obtained  I  this 
freedom.  And  Paul  said.  But  I  was  free 
bom.  W  Then  straightway  they  de- 
parted from  him  which  snould  have 
examined  him :  ^  and  the  chief  captain 
also  was  afraid,  after  he  knew  that  he 
was  a  Boman,  and  because  he  had  bound 
him.  <*^^  On  the  morrow,  because  he 
would  have  known  the  certainty  where- 
fore he  was  accused  of  the  Jews,  he 
loosed  him  from  his  bands,  and  com- 
manded the  chief  priests  and  all  their 
council  to  appear,  and  brought  Paul 
down,  and  set  him  before  them. 


W  Cast  off  their  olothes,  and  threw  dust 
into  &e  air. — The  ktter  g^ture  wonld  Beem  to 
hftve  been  a  natoral  relief,  as  wiUi  other  Oriental 
nations,  to  the  violence  of  nnoontrolled  passion.  It 
may  be,  however,  that  the  handf nls  of  dust  were  aimed 
at  the  A|K)8tle  as  a  sisn  of  loathing  (comp.  Notes  on 
chap.  xviiL  6 ;  Matt.  x.  14) ;  and  if  we  take  the  English 
version,  the  **  casting  off  "  their  enter  garments  looked 
very  mnch  likepreparing  for  the  act  of  stoning,  as  in 
chap.  viL  58.  Tne  verb  may,  however,  mean  omy  that 
they  **  shook  their  garments,"  as  St.  Paul  had  done  in 
ehap.  xviiL  6,  and  so  the  two  ffestnree  might  be  parts 
of  the  same  act.  On  the  whole,  the  ktter  view  seems 
the  more  probable. 

(24)  Bade  that  he  should  be  examined  by 
soourging. — The  matter -of -course  way  in  which 
this  is  narrated  illustrates  the  ordinary  process  of 
Boman  provincial  administration.  The  chiliiyrch  had 
probably  only  partially  understood  St.  Paul's  Aramaic 
speech,  and  his  first  impulse  was  to  have  him  scourged, 
so  as  to  elicit  from  his  own  lips  that  which  he  could  not 
gather  from  the  confused  and  oontradictoiy  damours 
of  the  crowd. 

(^)  And  as  they  bound  him  with  thongs.— 
The  words  have  sometimes  been  rendered,  "they 
stretched  him  forward  for  the  straps " — i,e,,  put  him 
into  the  attitude  which  was  required  for  the  use  of  the 
scourge;  and  grammatically  the  words  admit  this  sense. 
The  Authorised  version  is,  however,  it  is  believed, 
right.  The  Greek  word  for  "thong"  is  always  used 
in  the  New  Testament  in  connection  with  the  idea  of 
tying  (Mark  i.  7 ;  Luke  iiL  16 ;  John  i.  27).  It  appears 
here  to  be  expressly  distinguished  from  the  "  scourges  " 
of  verse  24,  and  in  verse  29  we  find  that  St.  Paul  had 
actually  been  bound.  He  was,  i.e.,  according  to  Boman 
custom,  stripped  to  the  waist,  and  tied  with  leathern 
thongs,  as  our  Lord  had  been,  to  the  column  or  whip- 
pinff-post  which  was  used  within  the  fortress  for  this 
moae  of  torture.  In  both  instances,  it  will  be  noted, 
the  order  for  the  punishment  came  from  a  Boman 
officer. 

Is  it  lawftil  for  you  to  scourge  a  man 
that  is  a  Boman  .  .  .P— Stress  is  lidd  on  both 
points.  It  was  unlawful  to  scourge  a  Boman  citizen 
in  any  case ;  it  was  an  aggravation  so  to  torture  him, 
as  slaves  were  tortured,  only  as  a  means  of  inqimy. 
On  the  whole  question  of  the  riehts  of  Boman  citizens, 
and  St.  Paul's  claim  to  those  rights,  see  Note  on  chap. 
xvi.  37. 
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(26)  Take  heed  what  thou  doest.— The  better 
MSS.  give  the  words  simply  as  a  question :  "  What  art 
thou  about  to  do  P  " 

(27)  Art  thou  a  Boman  P— The  pronoun  is  em- 
phatic: "Thou,  the  Jew  speaking  both  Greek  and 
Hebrew,  art  thou  a  citizen  oi  Bome  ?  "  The  combina- 
tion of  so  many  more  or  less  discordant  elements  was 
so  exceptional  as  to  be  almost  incredible. 

(^)  with  a  great  sum  obtained  I  this  firee- 
dom. — ^Better,  this  citizenship,  the  word  expressing, 
not  Uie  transition  from  bondage  to  freedom,  but  from 
the  position  of  an  alien  to  that  of  a  citizen.  Probably 
the  translators  used  the  word  in  the  sense  in  which  we 
still  speak  of  the  "  freedom "  of  a  city.  The  chiliarch 
was  himself,  apparently,  an  alien  bv  birth,  and,  as  was 
customary  at  the  time,  had  obtainea  the  citizenship  by 
the  payment  of  a  largre  bribe.  As  the  admission  of 
citizens  now  rested  wim  the  Emperor,  as  holding  the 
office  of  Censor,  the  money  had  probably  been  paid  to 
Narcissus,  or  some  other  of  Claudius'  favourite  f reed- 
men  who  carried  on  a  traffic  of  this  kind. 

I  was  tree  bom«— The  Greek  is  somewhat  more 
emphatic :  I  am  one  even  from  Mrth.  This  implies 
that  St.  Paul's  father  or  grandfather  had  received  the 
citizenship ;  how,  we  cannot  telL  Many  of  the  Jews 
who  were  taken  to  Bome  by  Pompeius  as  slaves  first 
obtained  their  freedom  and  became  libertini,  and  after- 
wards were  admitted  on  the  register  as  citizens.  (See 
Note  on  chaps,  vi.  9;  xvi.  37.)  The  mention  of 
kinsmen  or  friends  at  Bome  (Bom.  xvi.  7, 11),  makes 
it  probable,  as  has  been  said,  that  the  Apostle's  father 
may  have  been  among  them. 

(&)  Whioh  should  have  examined  him.— The 
verb  had  acquired  the  secondary  sense  (just  as  "putting 
to  the  question"  did  in  meduBval  aoministration  (3 
justice)  of  examining  by  torture. 

Because  he  had  bound  him.— The  words  seem 
to  refer  to  the  second  act  of  binding  (verse  25)  rather 
than  the  first  (chap.  xxi.  33).  The  chains  fastened 
to  the  arms  were  thought  of,  as  we  see  afterwards, 
when  St.  Paul's  citizenship  was  an  acknowledged  fact 
(chap.  xxvi.  29 ;  Eph.  iii.  1,  iv.  1),  as  not  incompatible 
with  the  respect  due  to  a  Boman  citizen.  The  bmding, 
as  slaves  were  bound,  with  leathern  thongs,  was  quite 
another  matter. 

(90)  Because  he  would  have  known  the  cer- 
tainty .  .  . — Better,  wishing  to  know  the  certain  fact, 
namely,  why  he  was  accused.  Failing  to  get  the  infor- 
mation by  the  process  of  torturing  the  prisoner,  the 


St  Paid  hfifore  the  Council, 


THE    ACTS,    XXIII.     St.  Paul  dedares  himselif  a  Pharisee. 


CHAPTER  33:ni.— (i>  And  Paul, 
earnestly  beholding  the  council,  said, 
Men  and  brethren,  I  have  lived  in  all 
good  conscience  before  Grod  until  this 
day.  (^)  And  the  high  priest  Ananias 
commanded  them  that  stood  by  him  to 
smite  him  on  the  mouth.  (3>  Tnen  said 
Paul  unto  him,  God  shall  smite  thee, 
thou  whited  wall :  for  sittest  thou  to 
judge  me  after  the  law,  and  commandest 
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me  to  be  smitten  contrary  to  the  law  ? 
(^>  And  they  that  stood  by  said,  Beyilest 
thou  God's  high  priest  P  (*>  Then  said 
Paul,  I  wist  not,  brethren,  that  he  was 
the  high  priest :  for  it  is  written.  Thou 
shalt  not  speak  evil  of  the  ruler  of  thy 
people.*  (^  But  when  Paul  perceived 
that  the  one  part  were  Sadducees,  and 
the  other  Pharisees,  he  cried  out  in  the 
council.  Men  a/nd    brethren,  I    am    a 


duliftFch  now  has  recourse  to  the  other  altematiye 
(rf  getting  a  formal  declaration  from  the  Sanhedrin,  as 
the  chief  representative  body  of  the  Jews.  As  yet,  it 
will  be  remembered,  they  had  taken  no  official  action  in 
the  proceedings,  and  the  chief  captain  had  heard  only 
the  clunoors  of  the  crowd. 

XXTTT. 

(1)  And  Paul,  earnestly  beholding  the  ooun- 
oil. — We  note  once  more  the  characteristic  word  for 
the  eager  anxions  fiiase  with  which  St.  Paul  scanned  the 
assemBly.  He  haa  not  seen  it  since  he  had  stood  there 
among  Stephen's  accnsers,  a  Quarter  of  a  century  ago. 
Many  changes,  of  course,  haa  come  about  in  that  in- 
tervfu,  but  some  of  the  faces  were  probably  the  same ; 
and  at  all  events  the  general  aspect  of  the  OcusUh,  or  Hall 
of  Meeting,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Temple,  with  its 
dreular  benches  must  have  remained  the  same. 

I  have  lived  in  all  good  oonsoienoe  «  •  • 
—The  verb  for  "  I  have  lived  "  means  literally,  J  have 
ueed  my  eitistenehip.  It  had  ceased,  however,  to  have 
this  sharply  defined  meaning  (see  Note  on  the  kindred 
substantive  in  PhiL  iii  20),  and  had  come  to  be  used  of 
the  whole  course  of  a  man's  social  conduct.  Perhaps 
My  mode  of  life  haa  been  in  aU  good  eoneeience, 
would  be  the  nearest  English  equivalent.  The  re- 
ference to  "  conscience "  mav  be  noted  as  eminently 
characteristic  of  St.  Paul.  So  we  find  him  saying  of 
himself  that  he  had  all  his  life  served  Qod  with  "  a 
pure  conscience"  (2  l^m.  L  3);  that  a  "gpod  con- 
science "  is  the  end  of  the  commandment  (1  Tutl  i.  5) ; 
or,  agiun,  recognising  the  power  of  conscience  even 
among  the  heathen  (Kom.  li  15).  In  the  phrase  "I 
know  nothing  by  myself,"  t.6.,  "  I  am  conscious  of  no 
fault "  (see  Note  on  1  Cor.  iv.  4),  we  have  a  like  reference 
to  its  authority.  Gomp.  also  chap.  xxiv.  16;  Bom. 
ziiL  5;  1  Cor.  x.  25.  And  in  all  these  passages  he 
assi^pis  to  conscience  its  true  functions  with  an  exact 

Srecision.  It  is  not  an  infallible  guide  and  requires 
lumination,  and  therefore  each  man  needs  to  pray  for 
light,  but  it  is  never  ri^ht  to  act  against  its  dictates, 
and^  that  which  is  objectively  the  better  course  is 
subjectively  the  worse,  unless  the  man  in  his  heart 
believes  it  to  be  the  better. 

(8)  The  high  priest  Ananias.— See  Note  on 
chap.  xxii.  5.  The  son  of  Nebedaras  was  conspicuous 
for  ms  cruelty  and  injusiice,  and  hadbeensent  to  Rome 
as  a  prisoner  to  take  his  trial  before  Claudius  (a.d.  52). 
He  had  been  acquitted,  or  at  least  released,  and  had 
returned  to  Judssa.  To  him  this  assertion  of  a  life  so 
utterly  unlike  his  own  seemed  almost  like  a  personal 
insult.  He  fitted  the  cap,  and  raged  with  a  brutal 
cruelty  which  reminds  us  of  Jeffreys'  treatment  of 
Baxter. 

(3)  God  shall  smite  thee,  thou  whited  waU.— 
The  phrase  is  interesting  as  showing  either  that  our 


Lord,  in  likening  the  Pharisees  to  ''whitened  seoul- 
chres  "  (see  Notes  on  Matt,  xxiii.  27 ;  Luke  xi.  44),  nad 
used  a  proverbial  comparison,  or  else,  as  seems  equally 
probable,  that  it  had  become  proverbial  among  His 
disciples  as  having  been  so  used  by  Him.  The  whole 
utterance  must  be  regarded  by  St.  Paul's  own  con- 
fession as  the  expression  of  a  hasty  indignation,  recalled 
after  a  moment's  reflection ;  but  the  words  so  spoken 
were  actually  a  prophecy,  fulfilled  some  years  after  hj 
the  death  of  AmuriiAit  by  the  hands  of  the  aieom. 
(Jos.  Ware,  ii  17,  f §  2—9). 

(5)  I  wist  not,  brethren,  that  he  was  the 
high  priest. — ^These  words  admit  of  three  different 
explanations: — (1)  We  mav  take  them  as  stating  that 
St.  Paul,  either  from  defective  sight  (see  Notes  on 
chaps,  ix.  18 ;  xiv.  9),  or  because  &e  high  priest  was 
not  sittiag  as  president  of  the  Sanhedrin,  literally  did 
not  know  who  it  was  that  had  given  the  order,  and 
thought  it  came  from  one  of  the  subordinate  members 
of  the  council  (2)  That  the  words  were  a  somewhat 
ironical  protest  against  the  authority  of  Ananias  as 
having  been  improperly  appointed.  (8)  That  the  "I 
wist  not"  stands  for  *'  1  <ud  not  consiaer,"  and  is  an 
apologetic  recantation  of  what  had  been  uttered  with 
a  full  knowledge  that  the  words  had  been  spoken  by 
the  high  priest.  Of  these  the  first  seems  bv  far  the 
most  probable.  The  solemn  sneer  jpointed  oy  words 
from  Scripture  suggested  by  (2)  is  at  variance  with  St. 
Paul's  character;  and  (3)  puts  upon  the  words  a 
greater  strain  than  the^  wOl  oear.  it  is  obvious  that 
St.  Paul  might  well  think  that  greater  reverence  was 
due  to  the  mgh  priest  than  to  one  filling  an  inferior 
position  in  the  councils. 

Thou  Shalt  not  speak  evil  of  the  ruler 
of  thy  people.— The  passage  rEx.  xxii.  28)  is  in- 
teresting as  one  of  those  in  whi<m  the  Hebrew  word 
Elohim,  oommonlv  translated  "  Gk)d,*'  is  used  of  earthly 
rulers.  St.  Paul  probablj  quoted  it  in  Hebrew  (see 
chap,  xxii.  2),  while  St.  Luke  reproduces  it  from  the 
LaX.  version.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  to  act  on 
that  law  towards  the  rulers,  not  of  "  the  people  "  only, 
but  of  the  heathen ;  to  see  below  all  the  corruptions  of 
human  society  and  the  vices  of  princes,  the  scheme  of 
a  divine  order ;  to  recogfnise  that  "  the  powers  that  be 
are  ordained  of  Gk>d,"  was  throughout  the  ruling  prin- 
ciple of  the  Apostle's  conduct,  and,  for  the  most  part, 
of  that  of  the  early  C^lhrisiians  (Bom.  xiiL  1 — 6 ;  1  Pet. 
ii.  13 — ^17).  Christianity  was  a  great  revolution,  but 
thev  were  not,  politically  or  social^,  revolutiomsts. 

w  But  when  Fatu  peroeived  that  the  one 
part  were  Sadduoees  .  .  .— ^We  recognise  the 
same  parties  ia  the  council  as  there  had  been  twenty- 
five  years  before.  Whether  thev  sat  in  g^ups  on 
different  ifides,  after  the  maimer  of  the  Qovemment  and 
Opposition  benches  in  the  House  of  Commons,  or 
whether  St.  Paal  recognised  the  faces  ot  individual 
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Pharisees  and  Saddticees  strive  togetlier,  T^^E    ACTS,    XXIII.  St,  Paul  carried  into  the  Castle. 


Pharisee,*  the  son  of  a  Pharisee :  of  the 
hope  and  resurrection  of  the  dead  I  am 
called  in  question.^  ^>  And  when  he 
had  so  said,  there  arose  a  dissension 
between  the  Pharisees  and  the  Sad- 
ducees :  and  the  multitude  was  divided. 
(^  For  the  Sadducees  say  that  there  is 
no  resurrection,  neither  angel,  nor 
spirit : '  but  the  Pharisees  confess  both. 
<^>  And  there  arose  a  great  crj :  and  the 
scribes  that  were  of  the  Pharisees'  part 
arose,  and  strove,  saying.  We  find  no 
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evil  in  this  man :  but  if  a  spirit  or  an 
angel  hath  spoken  to  him,  let  us  not 
fight  against  God.  <^^>  And  when  there 
arose  a  great  dissension,  the  chief  cap- 
tain, fearing  lest  Paul  should  have  been 
pulled  in  pieces  of  them,  commanded 
the  soldiers  to  go  down,  and  to  take 
him  by  force  from  among  them,  and  to 
bring  him  into  the  castle.  ^)  And  the 
night  following  the  Lord  stood  by  him, 
and  said.  Be  of  good  cheer,  Paul :  for  as 
thou  hast  testified  of  me  in  Jerusalem^ 


ieachera  of  eadi  sect  with  whom  he  had  formerly  been 
aoqnainted,  we  have  no  data  for  dedding. 

I  am  a  Pharisee,  the  son  of  a  Pharisee.— 
It  is  natural,  from  one  point  of  view,  to  dwell  chiefly 
GQ  the  tact  of  the  Apostle.  He  seems  to  be  acting, 
conseionflly  or  nncoilscioiislj,  on  the  principle  divide  et 
impera,  to  win  over  to  his  side  a  party  who  would 
otherwise  have  been  his  enemies.  With  this  there 
oomes,  it  may  be,  a  half -doubt  whether  the  policy  thus 
adopted  was  altogether  truthful  Was  Si  Faul  at  that 
time  really  a  Pharisee  P  Was  he  not,  as  following  in 
his  Master's  footsteps,  the  sworn  foe  of  Pharisaism  P 
The  answer  to  that  question,  which  obyiously  ought  to 
be  answered  and  not  suppressed,  is  that  all  parties 
haye  their  good  and  bad  sides,  and  that  those  whom 
the  rank  and  file  of  a  party  most  revile  may  be  the 
most  effective  witnesses  for  the  truths  on  which  the 
existence  of  the  party  rests.  Hie  true  leaders  of  the 
Pharisees  had  given  a  prominence  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  Resurrection  which  itliad  never  had  before.  They 
taught  an  ethical  rather  than  a  sacrificial  relinon. 
Many  of  them  had  been,  like  Nicodemus  and  Joseph  of 
Arimathfloa,  secret  disciples  of  our  Lord.  At  this  very 
time  there  were  many  avowed  Pharisees  among  the 
members  of  the  Christian  Church  (chap.  xv.  5).  St. 
Paul,  therefore,  could  not  be  charged  witn  any  svppres' 
sio  veri  in  calling  himself  a  Pharisee.  It  did  not  in- 
volve even  a  tacit  disclaimer  of  his  faith  in  Christ. 
It  was  rather  as  thoi^h  he  said,  "  I  am  one  with  you 
in  all  that  is  truest  in  vour  creed.  I  invite  you  to 
listen  and  see  whether  what  I  now  proclum  to  you  is 
not  the  crown  and  completion  of  all  your  hopes  and 
yearnings.  Is  not  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  the  one 
thing  needed  for  a  proof  of  that  hope  of  the  resurrec- 
iion  of  the  dead  of  which  you  and  your  fathers  have 
been  witnesses  P  " 

(7)  There  arose  a  dissension  between  the 
Pharisees  and  the  Sadducees.— As  a  strategic 
act  St.  Paul's  words  had  immediately  the  effect  which 
he  desired.  They  prevented  the  hastv  unanimous  vote 
which  might  otherwise  have  united  the  two  parties,  as 
they  had  been  united  in  the  case  of  Stephen,  in  the 
eondemnation  of  the  blaqihemer.  What  follows  shows 
that  it  was  not  without  results  as  regards  the  higher 
aim. 

(8)  The  Saddnoees  say  that  there  is  no  resur- 
rection.— On  the  general  teaching  of  the  Sadducees, 
see  Note  on  Matt.  xxii.  23.  Their  denial  of  the 
existence  of  angels  and  spirits  seems  at  first  incon- 
siatent  with  the  known  facts  that  they  acknowledged 
the  divine  authority  of  the  Pentateuch,  which  oontiuns 
so  many  narratives  of  angelophanies,  and  were  more 
severe  than  others  in  their  administration  of  the  Law. 
The  great  body  of  the  higher  priestly  class  were,  we 
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know,  mere  Sadducees  (chap.  v.  17) ;  and  what,  on  their 
principles,  was  the  meaning  of  the  Temple  ritual  P 
They  were,  in  fact,  carried  along  by  one  of  the  great 
waves  of  thought  which  were  then  passing  over  the 
ancient  world,  and  were  Epicureans  and  Materialista 
without  knowing  it,  just  as  the  Pharisees  were,  even 
to  the  eye  of  a  writer  like  Josephus  {Life,  a  3),  the 
counterpart  of  the  Stoics.  For  tnem  the  "  angels  "  of 
the  Pentateuch  were  not  distinct  beings,  but  evanescent 
manifestations  of  the  divine  glory. 

(9)  fict  us  not  fight  against  Gk>d.— If  we  could 
receive  these  words  as  part  of  the  original  text,  they 
would  be  a  singularly  characteristic  reproduction  of 
the  counsel  of  St.  Paul's  master  (chap.  v.  89).  lliey 
are,  however,  wanting  in  many  of  the  best  MSS.  and 
versions,  and  were  apparenUy  added  to  complete  the 
sentence  which  St.  Luke  haa  left  in  the  emphads  of 
its  unfinished  abruptness.  Possibly  its  (uose  was 
drowned  in  the  tumultuous  cries  of  the  Sadducees. 
The  line  taken  by  the  Pharisees  is  altogether  that  of 
Gramaliel.  After  twenty-five  years  they  have  not  got 
further  than  the  cautious  policy  of  those  who  halt  oe- 
tween  two  opiniona.  They  give  a  verdict  of  "Not 
Guilty  "  as  to  the  specific  charges  brought  against  St. 
PauL  They  think  it  possible  that  he  may  have  received 
a  vision  or  revelation  of  some  kind.  In  the  word 
"spirit"  they  perhaps  admit  that  the  form  of  Jesus 
may  have  appeiured  to  him  as  a  spectre  from  the  world 
of  the  dead. 

(10)  The  chief  captain,  fearing  .  .  .—We  may 
well  believe  that  the  priest  who  had  been  rebuked  as  & 
'*  whited  wall "  woula  not  willingly  forego  his  revenge. 
He,  and  the  Sadducees  generally,  would  now  be  able  to 
assume  the  position  of  oeing  more  devoted  defenders 
of  the  Law  and  of  the  Temple  than  the  Pharisees 
themselves.  The  fear  of  the  chiliarch  was  naturally 
heightened  by  his  knowledge  that  he  was  responsible 
for  the  life  of  a  Roman  citizen.  In  the  barracks  of  the 
fortress,  as  before,  probably  in  the  self -same  jp^uard- 
room  as  that  which  had  witnessed  our  Lord's  suf&rings 
at  the  hands  of  PUate's  soldiers,  the  prisoner  would  at 
least  be  in  safety. 

(H)  Be  of  good  cheer,  Paul.— The  day  had 
been  one  of  strange  excitement,  and  must  have  roused 
many  anxieties,  l^ersonal  fear  as  to  suffering  or  death 
he  was,  more  than  most  men,  free  from ;  but  was  his 
work  to  be  cut  short  P  Was  he  to  fall  a  victim  to  the 
malice  of  the  Jews  P  Was  the  desire,  which  he  had 
cherished  for  many  years,  to  preach  the  gospel  in  the 
great  capital  of  the  empire  (Itom,  i  13;  xv.  23)  to  be 
nustrateil  P  These  questions  pressed  upon  him  in  the 
wakefol  night  that  f oUowed  tne  exhausting  day ;  and, 
with  a  natue  like  St.  Paul's,  such  anxieties  could  not 
but  find  expression  in  his  prayers.    To  those  prayers 


d/Mpiracy  ofeertain  Jews, 


THE    ACTS,    XXIII.  The  Chief  Captain  inf&rmed  of  it. 


80  must  thou  bear  witness  also  at  Borne. 
<^>  And  when  it  was  day,  certain  of  the 
Jews  banded  together,  and  bonnd  them- 
selves nnder  a  enrse,^  saying^  that  thej 
would  neither  eat  nor  drink  till  thej 
had  killed  PauL  <^^  And  they  were 
more  than  forty  whidi  had  made  this 
conspiracy.  <^*>  And  they  came  to  the 
chief  priests  and  elders,  and  said,  We 
have  bonnd  ourselves  under  a  great 
curse,  that  we  will  eat  nothing  until  we 
have  slain  Paul.  <^)  Now  therefore  ye 
with  the  council  signify  to  the  chief 
captain  that  he  bring  him  down  unto 
you  to  morrow,  as  though  ye  would 
enquire  something  more  perfectly  con- 
cerning him  :  and  we,  or  ever  he  come 
near,  are  ready  to  kill  him.    <^^  And 
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when  Paul's  sister's  son  heard  of  their 
lying  in  wait,  he  went  and  entered  into 
the  castle,  and  told  PauL  ^^7)  Then 
Paul  called  one  of  the  centurions  unto 
&tm,  and  said.  Bring  this  young  man 
unto  the  chief  capt^:  for  he  hath  a 
certain  thing  to  tell  him.  (^  So  he 
took  him,  and  brought  him  to  the  chief 
captain,  and  said,  Paul  the  prisoner 
called  me  unto  Aim,  and  prayed  me  to 
bring  this  young  man  unto  thee,  who 
hath  something  to  say  unto  thee. 
(19)  Then  the  chief  captain  took  him  by 
the  hand,  and  went  with  him  aside 
privately,  and  asked  him.  What  is  that 
thou  hast  to  tell  me?  (^)  And  he  said. 
The  Jews  have  agreed  to  desire  thee 
that  thou  wouldest  bring  down  Paul  to 


the  "  vision  and  apocalvpse  of  the  Jliord  "  of  which  we 
How  read  was  manifestly  the  answer.  To  him,  tossed 
on  these  waves  and  billows  of  the  soul,  as  once  before 
to  the  Twelve  tossing  on  the  troubled  waters  ol  the  Sea 
of  Qalilee  (Matt.  xiv.  27),  there  came  tibe  words,  full  of 
comfort  ana  of  hope, "  Be  of  good  cheer."  There  might 
be  delay  and  snfferin^,  and  a  long  trial  of  patience, 
bnt  the  end  was  oertam ;  he  was  to  reach  the  goal  of 
Some. 

(12)  Certain  of  the  Jews  banded  together  .  .  . 
— ^The  casuistry  of  the  more  fanatic  Jews  led  them  to 
the  conclosion  that  a  blasphemer  or  apostate  was 
an  outlaw,  and  that,  in  the  absence  of  any  judicial 
condemnation,  private  persons  might  take  on  them- 
selves the  execution  of  the  divine  sentence.  So,  they 
may  have  argued,  Mattathias,  the  founder  of  the  Mac- 
caliean  dynasty,  had  slain  the  apostate  Jew  who  offered 
sacrifice  at  the  altar  at  Modin  (1  Mace  ii.  24) ;  so  ten 
Zealots  of  Jerusalem  had  conspired  to  assassinate  Herod 
the  Great  because  he  had  built  an  amphitheatre  and 
held  gladiatorial  ffames  in  the  Holy  City  (Jos.  Ant, 
xii.  6,  §  2 ;  xv.  8,  §  3).  It  is  melancholy  but  instruc- 
tive to  remember  now  often  the  casuistry  of  Christian 
theologians  has  run  in  the  same  groove.  In  this  respect 
the  Jesuit  teaching,  absolving  subjects  from  their  alle- 
giance to  heretic  ralers,  and  the  practical  issue  of  that 
teaching  in  the  history  of  the  Gkmpowder  Plot,  and  of 
the  miuders  perpetrated  by  Clement  and  Bavaillac, 
present  only  too  painful  a  paralleL  Those  who  now 
thus  acted  were  probably  of  the  number  of  the  2Sealots. 
icariL 

Under  a  ourse.— Literally,  they  placed  themeekes 
ttnder  an  anaihema.  This  was  the  Jewish  kherem,  and 
the  person  or  thing  on  which  it  fell  was  regarded  as 
devoted  to  the  wra&  of  Grod.  (Comp.  Notes  on  1  Cor. 
xvi.  22;  Qal.  i.  8,  9.)  So  also  in  the  Old  Testament 
we  find  that  Jericho  and  all  that  it  contained  was  a 
kherem,  or  accursed  thing,  devoted  to  destruction 
(Josh.  viL  1). 

(li)  They  oame  to  the  chief  priests  and  elders. 
— ^It  wUl  be  remembered  that  the  high  priest  AwAmim 
had  already  shown  the  rough  brutaBty  of  his  nature 
in  his  treatment  of  St.  Paul,  and  was  now,  we  can 
scarcely  doubt,  impelled  by  the  spirit  of  reven^.  It 
lies  on  the  surface  that  those  to  whom  the  conspirators 
went  were  the  Sadduoean  party  in  the  Council,  not  the 
more  moderate  and  cautious  Pharisees. 
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We  have  bound  ourselves  under  a  great 
curse.— The  Greek  follows  the  Hebrew  idiom  in  ex- 
pressing intensity  by  the  reduplication  of  the  leading 
word,  liiterally,  We  ha/ve  aneukematited  ourselves  wim 
an  anaihema, 

W  Now  therefore  ye  with  the  council  .  .  . 
— ^The  plot  was  necessary,  either  (1)  because  the  Sanhe- 
drin  had  lost,  under  Boman  rule,  its  power  to  inflict 
capital  punishment  (see  Notes  on  chap.  vii.  59;  Jolm 
xviii  31) ;  or  (2)  beo&use,  even  if  they  possessed  that 
power,  the  dmiarch  was  not  likely  to  allow  its  exercise 
m  the  case  of  a  Boman  citizen;  or  (3)  because  the 
experience  of  the  previous  day  had  shown  that  the 
violent  paity  were  not  likely  to  obtun  a  majority  in  the 
CoundL  The  plot  was,  so  far,  skilf ullj^  laid.  Even 
t^ose  who  had  said,  **  We  find  no  evil  m  this  man," 
could  hardly  oppose  a  proposal  for  a  further  investi- 
gation. 

WCy  or  ever  he  come  near^  are  ready  to  kill 
him. — ^The  first  word  stands  in  tJie  Greek  with  a  kind 
of  ferocious  emphasis.  "  You  may  safely  leave  us  to 
do  our  part." 

(16)  Paul's  sister's  son.— The  passage  is  note- 
worthy as  being  the  onlyreferenoe  to  any  of  St.  Paul's 
relations  in  the  Acts.  The  fact  that  oi,  Paul  lodml 
with  Mnason,  as  far  as  it  goes,  suggests  the  probabm^ 
that  neither  the  sister  nor  the  ne]^ew  resided  perma- 
nentiy  in  Jerusalem.  We  do  not  even  know  whether 
they  were  members  ol  the  Christian  society,  though 
this  may,  perhaps,  be  inferred  from  the  eagerness  of 
the  son  to  save  ms  uncle  from  the  danger  which  he 
knew  to  be  imminent.  We  find  that  St.  Paul  had 
kinsmen  at  Rome  (Bom.  xvL  7, 11).  Was  this  nephew 
one  of  them  who  had  come  to  Jerusalem  to  keep  the 
feast,  and  heard  the  plot  talked  of  (it  is  difficult  to 
keep  a  secret  in  whicn  f ortv  men  are  sharers)  in  the 
caravanserai  where  he  and  otner  pilgrims  lodged?  We 
see,  from  the  fact  thus  stated,  thiS^  St.  Pam,  though 
in  custody,  was  allowed  to  hold  free  communication 
with  his  friends.  This,  perhaps,  accounts  for  the  ful- 
ness with  which  the  whole  historv  is  given.  The 
writer  of  the  Acts  had  come  up  with  the  A^MMtle,  and 
was  not  likely  to  desert  his  friend  if  he  could  possibly 
gain  access  to  him. 

(18)  Paul  the  prisoner  .  .  .—We  may  well  believe 
that  at  the  time  he  little  thought  how  long  that  name 
would  be  used  of  him,  first  by  others  and  then  by 
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morrow  into  the  council,  as  though  they 
would  enquire  somewhat  of  him  more 
perfectly.  (^^  But  do  not  thon  yield 
tmto  them :  for  there  lie  in  wait  for  him 
of  them  more  than  forty  men,  which 
have  bound  themselves  with  an  oath, 
that  they  will  neither  eat  nor  drink  till 
they  have  killed  him :  and  now  are  they 
ready,  looking  for  a  promise  from  thee. 
(^)  So  the  chief  captain  then  let  the 
yonng  man  depart,  and  charged  him^ 
See  thou  tell  no  man  that  thou  hast 
shewed  these  things  to  me.  <®)  And  he 
called  unto  him  two  centurions,  saying. 
Make  ready  two  hundred  soldiers  to  go 
to  Csesarea,  and  horsemen  threescore 
and  ten,  and  spearmen  two  hundred,  at 
the  third  hour  of  the  night;  (^>  and 
provide  them  beasts,  that  they  may  set 


Paul  on,  and  bring  him  safe  unto  Felix 
the  governor.  <^^  And  he  wrote  a  letter 
after  this  manner :  (^)  Claudius  Lysias 
imto  the  most  excellent  governor  Felix 
8endeth  greeting.  (^^  This  man  was 
taken  of  the  Jews,  and  should  have  been 
killed  of  them:  then  came  I  with  an 
army,  and  rescued  him,  having  under- 
stood that  he  was  a  Boman.  (^>  And 
when  I  would  have  known  the  cause 
wherefore  they  accused  him,  I  brought 
him  forth  into  their  council :  ^^  whom 
I  perceived  to  be  accused  of  questions 
of  their  law,  but  to  have  nothing  laid  to 
his  charge  worthy  of  death  or  of  bonds. 
(90)  And  when  it  was  told  me  how  that 
the  Jews  laid  wait  for  the  man,  I  sent 
straightyray  to  thee,  and  gave  com- 
mandment to  his  accusers  also  to  say 


bimself  ,  until  it  became  as  a  title  of  honour  in  which  he 
seemed  to  glory  almost  more  than  in  that  of  Apostle. 
(Oomp.  Epn.  iii  1 ;  iv.  1 ;  Fhilem.  verses  1,  9.) 

(22)  So  the  ohief  captain.— The  chiliarch  is  ob- 
▼ionaly  glad  of  the  intelUgence.  His  spnpathies  are 
clearly  with  St  Paul  personally  as  agamst  the  hi^h 
priest  and  his  followers.  He  welcomes  an  opportnmty 
for  showiiu^  his  zeal  for  the  safe-keeping  of  a  Boman 
citizen,  ana  for  making  a  statement  oi  the  whole  trans- 
action from  his  own  point  of  view.  With  tme  official 
caution  he  treats  the  communication  he  has  received  as 
confidential,  and  takes  his  measures  accordingly. 

(23)  Spearmen  two  hundred  .  •  .— Iiiterally, 
right  hand  graspers.  The  word  was  a  strictly  technical 
one,  and  seems  to  have  been  implied  to  those  light- 
armed  troops  who  carried  a  lignt  spear  or  javelin  in 
iJieir  right  nands,  as  contrasted  with  those  who  carried 
the  old  spear,  with  a  heavier  shaft,  which  had  to  be 
wielded  by  both.  They  are  coupled  by  the  military 
writers  dt  the  Byzantine  empire  with  archers  and 
oattcuto,  or  light  shield-bearers.  The  escort  seems  a 
large  one  for  a  single  prisoner,  but  the  tumults  of  the 
previous  days,  and  the  information  just  received  as  to 
the  conspiracy,  save  the  chiliarch  good  reason  to 
apprehend  a  formidable  attack. 

At  the  third  hour  of  the  night.— Assuming 
that  St.  Luke  uses  the  Jewish  reckoning,  this  would  be 
about  9  or  10  p.in.  It  was  evidently  the  object  of  the 
chiliarch  to  place  the  prisoner  beyond  the  reach  of 
an  attack  before  daybreak.  With  tms  view,  all,  as  well 
as  the  horsemen,  were  to  be  mounted. 

(24)  Felix  the  govemor.— The  career  of  the  nro- 
enrator  so  named  is  not  without  interest  as  an  illus- 
tration of  the  manner  in  which  the  Boman  empire  was 
at  this  time  governed.  In  the  household  of  Antonia, 
the  mother  of  the  Emperor  Claudius,  there  were  two 
brothers,  first  slaves,  then  freed-men,  Antonius  Felix 
and  Pallas.  The  latter  became  the  chosen  companion 
and  favourite  minister  of  the  emperor,  and  throt^h  his 
influence  Felix  obtained  the  procuratorship  of  .nidflBa. 
There,  in  the  terse  epigrammatic  language  of  Tacitus, 
he  governed  as  one  who  thought,  in  his  reliance  on  his 
brotner's  power,  that  he  could  commit  any  crime  with 
impunity,  and  wielded  "  the  power  of  a  ^rant  in  the 
temper  of  a  slave"  (Tadt.  Ann,  xii  54;  HistY,  9). 


His  career  was  infamous  alike  for  lust  and  cruelty. 
Another  historian,  Suetonius  {Clavd,  o.  28),  describes 
him  as  the  husband  of  three  queens,  whom  he  had 
married  in  succession: — (1)  Drusilla,  the  daughter  of 
Juba,  Eong  of  Mauritania  and  Selene,  the  daughter  of 
Antonius  and  Cleopatra.  (2)  Drusilla,  the  daughter  of 
Agrippa  L  and  sister  of  Amppa  11.  (See  verse  24.) 
She  had  left  her  first  husbai^  Azizus,  lELing  of  Emesa, 
to  many  Felix  (Jos.  Ant,  xx.  7,  §  1).  Their  son,  also 
an  Agrippa,  died  in  an  eruption  ox  V  esuvius  in  a.d.  79 
(Jos.  Ant,  XX.  7,  §  2),  The  name  of  the  third  princess 
is  unknown. 

(86)  Claudius  Lysias  unto  the  most  excellent 
governor  Felix.— The  letter  may  have  been  sent 
unsealed,  or  a  copy  of  it  may  have  been  given  to  St. 
Paul  or  St.  Luke  after  his  arrival.  W&t  we  have 
obviously  purports  to  be  a  verbal  reproduction  of  it. 
We  note  (1)  tnat  the  epithet  "  most  excellent "  is  that 
which  Si  Luke  uses  of  Theophilus,  to  whom  he  dedicatee 
both  the  Gospel  and  the  Acts  (Luke  i.  3;  Acts  L  1), 
and  (2)  that  the  formal  salutation,  "  ffreetinff,''  is  the 
same  as  that  used  in  the  letter  of  the  Council  of  Jeru- 
salem (chap.  XV.  23 )  and  in  the  Epistie  of  St.  James 
(Jas.  i.  1). 

(27)  Then  came  I  with '  an  army.— Better, 
with  my  troops.  The  chief  captain  ingeniously  colours 
his  statement  so  as  to  claim  credit  for  having  rescued 
a  Boman  citizen,  though,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  did 
not  discover  that  he  was  a  citizen  until  he  was  on  the 
point  of  scourging  him  without  a  trial  That  fact,  of 
course,  is  passed  over  without  a  word. 

C^)  Accused  of  questions  of  their  law.— 
The  points  which  probably  presented  themselves  to  the 
chiliarch's  mind  as  the  result  of  his  inquiries  were — 
(1)  that  the  prisoner  was  accused  of  trans^^ressing  the 
rules  of  the  Temple;  (2)  that  the  question  at  issue 
seemed  to  be  whether  he  had  seen  a  teacher  named 
Jesus  risen  from  the  dead ;  (3)  whether  that  teacher 
was  entitled  to  the  name  of  (}hrist. 

(30)  Farewell.— The  closing  formula,  like  the  open- 
ing one,  agrees  with  that  used  in  the  letter  of  the 
Council  of  Jerusalem.  The  "  commandment "  given  to 
the  accusers  to  go  down  to  Csesarea  was  probably  given 
in  answer  to  the  high  priest's  application  for  another 
inquiry  before  the  Sannedrin.     We  are  not  told  what 
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before  thee  what  they  had  against  him. 
Farewell.  W  Then  the  soldiers,  as  it 
was  commanded  them,  took  Panl,  and 
brought  him  by  night  to  Antipatris. 
W  On  the  morrow  they  left  the  horse- 
men to  go  with  him,  and  returned  to 
the  castle  :  <®>  who,  when  they  came  to 
Csesarea,  and  delivered  the  epistle  to  the 
governor,  presented  Paul  also  "before 
him.  <^)  And  when  the  governor  had 
read  the  lettevy  he  asked  of  what  province 
he  was.  And  when  he  understood  that 
he  was  of  Cilicia ;  <*^>  I  will  hear  thee, 
said  he,  when  thine  accusers  are  also 


A.ixaoL 


come.    And  he  commanded  him  to  be 
kept  in  Herod's  judgment  haU. 

CHAPTER  XXIV.— (1)  And  after  five 
days  Ananias  the  high  priest  descended 
with  the  elders,  and  vnth  a  certain  orator 
named  Tertullus,  who  informed  the 
governor  against  Paid.  ^^^  And  when 
he  was  called  forth,  TertuUus  began  to 
accuse  him,  saying,  Seeing  that  by  thee 
we  enjoy  great  quietness,  and  that  very 
worthy  deeds  are  done  unto  this  nation 
by  thy  providence,  (^>  we  accept  it  always, 
and  in  all  places,  most  noble  Felix,  with 


became  of  the  vow  of  the  forty  conspirators.  They 
doubtless  considered  themselves  absolved  from  it  as 
soon  as  they  heard  of  the  prisoner's  remoTal,  and  their 
fast  probably  did  not  last  longer  than  eighteen  or 
twenty  hours. 

(81)  Antipatris.— The  town,  built  by  Herod  the 
Great,  and  named  after  his  father,  is  represented  by 
the  modem  Kefr-Saba,  answering  to  the  Uaphar  Saba 
of  Jos^hus  (Ant.  xvi.  5,  §  2).  U  was  about  forty-two 
miles  from  Jerusalem  and  twenty-six  from  GsBsarea. 
Traces  of  a  Roman  road  have  been  discovered  between 
it  and  Jerusalem,  more  direct  by  some  miles  than  the 
better  known  route  through  the  pass  of  Beth-horon. 
Having  started  probablv  at  or  about  midnight,  tiiey 
would  reach  this  town  aoout  six  or  seven  a.m.  They 
would  then  be  practically  beyond  all  danger  of  pursuit 
or  attack,  and  the  foot-soldiers  ther^ore  retumea,  as  no 
loDger  needed,  to  their  barracks  in  the  Tower  Antonia, 
leavingthe  horsemen  to  go  on  with  him. 

(84)  He  asked  of  what  province  he  was.— 
The  question  was  a  natural  one  for  a  procurator  of 
Judffia  to  ask  as  to  any  prisoner  brought  before  him. 
(Oomp.  Pilate's  question  m  Luke  xxiii.  o.)  It  does  not 
appear  wh^  Felix  was  ready  to  take  coflpiisance  of  a 
matter  which  apparently,  to  judge  by  tne  precedent 
set  by  Pilate,  belonged  to  the  jurisdiction  of  anol^er. 
Perhaps  he  had  no  motive  for  conciliating  the  favour  of 
the  governor  of  Cilicia,  or  thought  that  the  nature  of 
the  accusation  over-ruled  the  nationally  of  the  accused. 

(85)  I  will  hear  thee.— The  Greek  verb  expresses 
the  idea  of  a  thorough  hearing. 

He  oommanded  him  to  be  kept  in  Herod's 
judgment  hall.— The  Greek  word  is  proetorium,  a 
word  somewhat  elastic  in  its  application,  and  ranging 
from  a  pakce  to  a  barrack.    **  J  udsment  hall "  hardly 

E'ves  the  meaninghere.  The  building  had  probably 
len  intended  by  Herod  for  use  as  a  royal  residence, 
and  was  now  used  by  the  Boman  procurator  for  himself 
and  his  troops.  The  Apostle  had  tiiere  a  second  expe- 
rience of  the  life  of  a  prsstorium.  At  Bome  he  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  in  the  praotorium,  though  the 
circumstances  of  his  imprisonment  broi^ht  him  into 
contact  with  the  soldiers  who  were  quartered  there. 
(Oomp.  Notes  on  Matt.  xxvu.  27;  PhiL  i.  13.) 

xxrv. 

(1)  After  five  days.— The  interval  may  have  just 
allowed  time  for  messengers  to  go  from  Csosarea  to 
Jerusalem,  and  for  the  priests  to  make  their  arrange- 
ments and  engage  their  advocate.  Possibly,  however, 
the  five  days  may  start  froin  Si  Paul's  depurture  from 


Jerusalem,  and  this  agrees,  on  the  whole,  better  with 
the  reckoning  ol  the  twelve  days  from  the  Apostle's 
arrival  there,  in  verse  11. 

Descended, — Better,  came  down,  in  accordance 
with  the  usage  of  modem  English. 

A  certain  orator  named  Tertullus.- Men  of 
this  class  were  to  be  found  in  most  of  the  provincial 
towns  of  the  Boman  empire,  ready  to  hold  a  brief  for 
plaintiff  or  defendant,  and  bringing  to  bear  the  power 
of  their  glib  eloquence,  as  well  as  their  knowledge  of 
Boman  laws,  on  the  mind  of  the  judge.  There  is  not 
tiie  slightest  ground  for  supposing,  as  some  have  done, 
that  tl^  proceedings  were  conducted  in  Latin,  and  that 
while  the  chief  priests  were  obliged  to  employ  an  advo- 
cate to  speiJc  in  that  language,  St.  Paul,  who  had 
never  learnt  it,  was  able  to  speak  at  once  by  a  special 
inspiration.  Proceedings  beiore  a  procurator  of  Judasa 
ana  the  provincials  under  him  were  almost  of  necessihr, 
as  in  the  case  of  our  Lord  and  Pilate,  in  Greek 
Had  St.  Paul  spoken  in  Latin,  St.  Luke,  who  records 
when  he  spoke  m  Hebrew  (chap.  xxL  40),  and  when  in 
Greek  (chap.  xxi.  37),  was  not  likely  to  have  passed  the 
fact  over;  nor  is  there  any  evidence,  even  on  that 
improbi^le  assumption,  ihtl  St.  Paul  himself,  who 
was,  we  know,  a  Boman  citizen,  had  no  previous 
knowledge  td  the  language.  The  strained  hvpothesis 
breaks  ^wn  at  evenr  pomi  The  name  of  the  orator 
may  be  noted  as  stanmi^  half-way  between  Tertius  and 
TertuUianus. 

Who  informed  the  governor  against  PauL— 
The  word  is  a  technical  one,  and  implies  something  of 
the  nature  of  a  formal  indictment. 

(8)  Seeing  that  by  thee  we  enjoy  great 
quietness.- The  orator  had,  it  would  seem,  learnt  the 
trick  of  his  dass,  and  begins  with  propitiating  the  judge 
by  flattery,  ^e  administration  of  Felix  did  not  present 
much  opening  for  panegyric,  but  he  had  at  least  taken 
strong  measures  to  put  down  the  gangs  of  sicarii  and 
brigands  by  whom  Palestine  was  infested  (Jos.  Ant. 


interesting 

after  narrating  the  disturbances  caused  by  a  quarrel 
between  Felix,  backed  by  the  Samaritans,  and  Yentidins 
Cumanus,  who  had  been  appointed  as  governor  of 
Galilee,  ends  his  statement  by  relating  that  Felix  was 
supported  by  Quadratus,  the  president  of  Syria,  "et 
quies  provindsB  reddita." 

That  very  worthy  deeds  .  .  .—Better,  reform», 
or  improvements;  the  better  MSS.  giving  a  word 
which  expresses  this  meaning,  and  the  otners  one  which 
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all  thankfulness.  <^)  Notwithstanding, 
that  I  be  not  further  tedious  unto  thee, 
I  pray  thee  that  thou  wouldest  hear  us 
of  thy  clemency  a  few  words.  <*^  For 
we  have  found  this  man  a  pestilent 
fellow f  and  a  mover  of  sedition  among 
aU  the  Jews  throughout  the  world,  and 
a  ringleader  of  the  sect  of  the  Naza- 
renes  :  (^)  who  also  hath  gone  about  to 
profane  the  temple  :  whom  we  took,  and 
would  have  judged  according  to  our 
law.     ^But  the  chief  captain  Lysias 


came  wpon  us,  and  with  great  violence 
took  him  away  out  of  our  hands,  (®>  com- 
manding his  accusers  to  come  unto 
thee:  by  examining  of  whom  thyself 
mayest  take  knowledge  of  all  these 
things,  whereof  we  accuse  him.  <®)  And 
the  Jews  also  assented,  saying  that 
these  things  were  so.  ^^^^  Then  Paul, 
after  that  the  governor  had  beckoned 
unto  him  to  spee^,  answered.  Forasmuch 
as  I  know  that  thou  hast  been  of  many 
years  a  judge  unto  this  nation,  I  do  the 


implies  it.  This,  as  before,  represents  one  aspect  of 
tlie  iprocnrator's  administration.  On  the  other  hand, 
withm  two  years  of  this  time,  he  was  recalled  from  his 
province,  accused  bv  the  Jews  at  Rome,  and  only 
escaped  pnnishment  bj^  the  intervention  of  his  brother 
Pallas,  then  as  high  in  favour  with  Nero  as  he  had 


been  with  CLiudius  (Jos.  Ant,  zz.  8,  §  10). 

By  thy  providenoe  .  •  .—The  Greek  word  had 
at  this  time,  like  the  English,  a  somewhat  higher  sense 
than  **  prudence  "  or  "  forethought."  Men  spoke  then, 
as  now,  of  the  "  providence  "  of  Qod,  and  the  tendency 
to  clothe  the  emperors  with  quasi-divine  attributes  lea 
to  the  appearance  of  this  word — ^"the  providence  of 
Ceesar  " — on  their  coins  and  on  medals  struck  in  their 
honour.  Tertullus,  after  his  manner,  goes  one  step 
further,  and  extends  the  term  to  the  procurator  of 
Judflaa. 

(4)  That  I  be  not  further  tedious  •  .  .—Better, 
ihat  I  may  not  detain  thee  too  long.  Here  again  we 
note  the  tact  of  the  svoophani  He  speaks  as  if 
obliged  to  restrain  himself  m)m  the  further  panegyrics 
which  his  feelings  would  naturallyprompt. 

Of  thy  olemenoy  .  .  .—The  Greek  word  ex- 
presses the  idea  of  equitable  consideration.  The 
ei>ithet8  of  the  hired  orator  stand  in  striking  contrast 
with  the  "  righteousness,  temperance,  and  judgment  to 
come,"  of  wnich  the  Apostie  afterwards  spoke  to  the 
same  ruler. 

(5)  We  have  found  tluuB  man  a  pestilent 
fellow* — The  Greek  gives  the  more  emphatic  sub- 
stantive, a  pestilence,  a  plagvs.  The  advocate  passes 
from  fiLattering  the  judge  to  invective  aeainst  the 
defendant,  and  lays  stress  on  the  fact  tiiat  he  is 
charged  with  the  very  crimes  which  Felix  prided  him- 
self on  repressinjg.  St.  Paul,  we  may  well  oelieve,  did 
not  look  like  a  sicariust  or  brigand,  but  Tertullus  covdd 
not  have  used  stronger  language  had  he  been  caught 
red-handed  in  the  fact. 

A  mover  of  sedition  among  all  the  Jews 
throughout  the  world.— The  "world"  is,  of 
course,  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  Roman  empire.  (See 
Note  on  Luke  ii.  1.)  The  language  may  simply  be  that 
of  va^ue  invective,  but  we  mav  perhaps  read  between 
the  lines  some  statementsgathered,  in  preparing  the 
ease,  from  the  Jews  of  Thessalonica  (chap.  xvii.  6) 
and  Ephesus  (chap.  xxL  28)  who  had  come  to  keep  the 
Peast  of  Pentecost  at  Jernsalem. 

A  ringleader  of  the  sect  of  the  Nazarenes.— 
This  is  the  first  appearance  of  the  term  of  reproach  as 
transferred  from  tiie  Master  to  the  disciples.  (Oomp. 
Note  on  John  L  46.)  It  has  continued  to  be  used  by 
both  Jews  and  Mahometans;  and  it  has  been  stated 
(Smith's  Die^.  of  Bible,  Art.  **  Nazarene  "),  that  during 
the  Indian  Mutmy  of  1855  the  Mahometan  rebels  reHed 


on  a  supposed  ancient  prophecy  that  the  Najiarenes 
would  be  expelled  from  the  country  after  ruling  for  a 
hundred  years. 

(«)  Wno  also  hath  gone  about  to  profane 
the  temple. — ^Better,  who  even  attempted  to  profane* 
Here  the  case  was  dearly  to  be  supported  by  the 
evidence  of  the  Jews  of  Asia.  The  churge,  we  see,  was 
modified  from  that  in  chap.  xxi.  28.  Then  they  had 
asserted  that  he  had  actually  taken  Trophimus  within 
the  sacred  precincts.  Now  they  were  contented  with 
accusing  him  of  the  attempt. 

Whom  we  took  .  .  .—The  advocate  throughout 
identifies  himself,  after  the  manner  of  his  calling,  with 
his  dients ;  and  in  his  hands  the  tumult  in  the  Temple 
becomes  a  legal  arrest  by  the  officers  of  the  Temple, 
wludi  was  to  have  been  followed  in  due  course  by  a 
legal  trial,  as  for  an  offence  against  the  law  of  Israel, 
before  a  religious  tribunaL 

The  words  from  "  according  to  our  law  "  to  "  come 
unto  thee  "  are  omitted  in  many  MSS.,  and  may  have 
been  either  the  interpolation  of  a  scribe,  or  a  later 
addition  from  the  hana  of  the  writer.  Assuming  them 
to  be  part  of  the  speech,  they  are  an  endeavour  to  turn 
the  tables  on  Lysias  by  representing  him  as  the  real 
disturber  of  the  peace.  All  was  going  on  regularly  till 
his  uncalled-for  mtervention. 

(8)  By  examining  of  whom  ^  •  .—Literally, 
from  whom  thou  ahaU  be  able,  by  examining  him  thy- 
self,  to  know  thoroughly  .  .  .  The  English  con- 
struction suggests  that  the  "  accusers  "  are  the  persons , 
to  be  exammed,  but  as  the  Greek  relative  is  in  the 
sinffular  this  cannot  possibly  be  the  meaning.  Ter- 
tulms  apparentiy  suggests  tliat  the  judge  shomd  inter- 
rogate the  prisoner^— perhaps,  by  using  a  technical  term, 
with  a  wdl-understood  significance,  that  he  should 
examine  him  by  scourgdng,  or  some  other  mode  of 
torture.  Strictly  speudng,  the  '*  examination "  of 
which  Tertullus  speaks  was  a  preliminary  inquiry, 
previous  to  the  actual  trial,  to  ascertain  whether  there 
were  sufficient  grounds  for  further  proceedings.  It 
will  be  observed  that  he  kee^  back  the  fact  of  St. 
Paul's  being  a  Boman,  and  it  does  not  follow  that 
Tertullus  knew  that  Lysias  had  informed  Felix  of  it 
It  is  possible,  however,  after  all,  if  we  admit  the 
genuineness  of  verse  7,  tiiat  the  relative  pronoun  may 
refer  to  Lysias  and  not  to  the  Apostie ;  and  this  agrees 
with  the  language  of  Felix  in  verse  22. 

(10)  Forasmuch  as  I  know  .  •  .—We  note  at 
once  the  difference  between  St.  Paul's  frank  manliness 
and  the  servile  flattery  of  the  advocate.  He  is  content 
to  appeal  to  the  experience  of  the  ''many  years"  (really 
about  six,  but  this  was  more  than  the  average  duration 
of  a  procuratorship,  and  the  words  might,  therefore 
be  used  without  exaggeration)  during  which  he  had 
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more  dieerfully  answer  for  myself: 
C^^)  because  that  thou  mayest  under- 
stand, that  there  are  yet  but  twelve 
days  since  I  went  up  to  Jerusalem  for 
to  worship.  ^^^^  And  they  neither  found 
me  in  the  temple  disputing  with  any 
man,  neither  raising  up  the  people, 
neither  in  the  synagogues,  nor  in  the 
city:  <^>  neither  can  they  prove  the 
thmgs  whereof  they  now  accuse  me. 
0^)  But  this  I  confess  unto  thee,  that 
after  the  way  which  they  call  heresy,  so 
worship  I  the  God  of  my  fathers,  be- 
lieving all  things  which  are  written  in 
the  law  and  in  the  prophets:  <^>  and 
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have  hope  toward  God,  which  they  them- 
selves tdso  allow,  that  there  shall  be  a 
resurrection  of  IJie  dead,  both  of  the 
just  and  unjust.  ^">  And  herein  do  I 
exercise  myself,  to  have  always  a  con- 
science void  of  offence  tov^rd  God,  and 
toward  men.  <^'>  Now  after  manyye^jra 
I  came  to  bring  ahns  to  my  nation,  and 
offerings.  ^^^  Whereupon  certain  Jews 
from  Asia  found  me  purified  in  the  tem- 
ple,* neither  with  multitude,  nor  with 
tumult.  <^>  Who  ought  to  have  been 
here  before  thee,  and  object,  if  they  had 
ought  against  me.  (^>  Or  else  let  these 
same  h&re  say,  if  they  have  found  any 


held  office.  Such  a  man  was  not  likely  to  attach  too 
much  weight  to  the  statements  of  Tertollus  and 
Ananias.  Felix,  after  having  mled  for  a  short  time 
with  a  divided  authority  (see  Note  on  verse  2),  had 
superseded  Cumanus  in  A.D.  52  or  53. 

I  do  the  more  oheerfiilly  answer  for  myself. 
— The  verb  for  "answer  "is  connected  with  our  English 
"apology"  in  its  older  sense  of  "vindication  or 
"  defence." 

(U)  I  went  up  to  Jerosalem  for  to  worship.— 
This  was,  by  implication,  St.  Paul's  answer  to  the  charge 
of  the  attempted  profanation.  One  who  had  come  to 
worship  was  not  likely  to  be  guilty  of  the  crime  aUeg^ 
against  him. 

(12)  They  neither  found  me  in  the  temple  .  .  . 
— The  answer  traverses  all  parts  of  tiie  im&ctment. 
He  had  not  even  entered  mto  a  discussion  in  the 
Temple.  He  had  not  even  gathered  a  crowd  around 
him  m  any  part  of  the  cily.  He  challenges  the  accusers 
to  brinf^  any  adequate  evidence — i.e.,  that  of  two  or 
three  mtneoMS.  independent  and  agreeing-in  proof  of 
their  charges. 

(1^)  After  the  way  which  they  call  heresy.— 
Better,  which  they  caU  a  sect.  The  Greek  noun  is 
the  same  as  in  verse  5,  and  ouffht,  ther^ore,  to  be 
translated  by  the  same  Englisn  word.  As  it  is, 
the  reader  does  not  see  that  the  "way"  had  been 
called  a  heresy.  In  using  the  term  "the  way,"  St. 
Paul  adopts  that  which  the  disciples  used  of  them- 
selves (see  Note  on  chap.  ix.  2),  ana  enters  an  implied 
protest  against  the  use  of  any  less  respectful  and  more 
mvidious  epithet. 

So  worship  I  the  Gk>d  of  my  fjathers.— Better, 
perhaps,  so  serve  J,  the  word  being  different  from  that 
m  verse  11»  and  often  translated  by  '*  serve  "  elsewhere 
(diap.  vii.  7;  Heb.  viiL  5).  The  "service"  includes 
worship,  but  is  wider  in  its  range  of  meaning. 

Believing  all  things  which  are  written  .  .  .— 
This  was  a  denial  of  the  second  charee,  of  being  a  ring- 
leader of  a  sect.  His  faith  in  all  the  authoritative 
standards  of  Judaism  was  as  firm  and  fuU  as  that  of 
anv  Pharisee.  The  question  whether  that  belief  did  or 
did  not  lead  to  the  conviction  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
was  the  Christ,  was  one  of  interpretation,  with  which 
Felix,  at  all  events,  had  nothing  to  do,  and  which  St. 
Paul,  when  making  a  formal  apologia  before  a  Boman 
ruler,  declines  to  answer. 

(Vs>  Which  they  themselyes  also  allow  .  .  . 
—We  have  the  same  tact,  perhaps  also  the  same 
sympathy,  as  in  chap,  xxiii.  6.    He  identifies  himself, 


on  this  point,  not  only  with  the  Pharisees  but  with  the 
great  bulk  of  the  Je'vnah  people. 

0»>  And  herein  do  i  exercise  myself  .  .  . — 
Hie  "herein"  seems  equivalent  to  "in  this  belief." 
Because  he  held  that  doctrine  of  a  resurrection  as  a 
stem  and  solemn  reality,  the  one  law  of  his  life  was  to 
keep  his  conscience  clear  from  wilful  sin.  (See  Note 
on  chap,  xxiii.  1.)  The  words  must  have  been  almost 
as  bitter  to  Felix  as  to  Ananias;  but  he  has,  at  all 
events,  the  decency  to  listen  in  silence. 

(^7)  Now  after  many  years.— Four  years  had 
passed  since  the  previous  visit  of  chap,  xviii.  22.  The 
use  of  "many"  in  this  instance  may  be  noted  as 
throwing  light  on  verse  10. 

To  bring  alms  to  my  nation,  and  offerings. 
^The  "alms"  were,  of  course,  the  large  sums  of 
money  which  St.  Paul  had  been  collecting,  since  bis 
last  visit,  for  the  disciples  (possibly  in  part,  also,  for 
those  who  were  not  disciples)  at  Jerusalem.  It  is 
noticeable  that  this  is  the  only  mention  in  the  Acts  of 
that  which  occupies  so  prominent  a  place  in  the  Epistles 
of  this  period.  (See  Bom.  xv.  25 ;  1  Cor.  xvi.  1 — i ; 
2  Oor.  viii.  1—4.)  The  manifestly  undesigned  coin- 
cidence between  the  Acts  and  the  Epistles  on  this 
point  has  naturaUy  often  been  dwelt  on  bv  writers 
on  the  evidences  which  each  supplies  to  the  other. 
The  "  offerings  "  were  the  sacrifices  which  the  Apostle 
was  about  to  offer  on  the  completion  of  the  Nacarite 
vow  with  which  he  had  associated  himself.  There 
is,  perhaps,  a  refined  courtesy  in  St.  Paul's  use  of  the 
word  "nation"  (commonly  used  only  of  the  heathen) 
instead  of  the  more  usual  "people.  He  avoids  the 
term  which  would  have  impbed  a  certain  assumption 
of  superiority  to  the  magistrate  before  whom  he  stood. 
(See  Kotes  on  Matt.  xxv.  S2 ;  xxviii.  19.) 

(18)  Whereupon  certain  Jews  firom  Asia  .  .  . 
— ^Literally,  in  which  things,  or  wherein.  Many  of  the 
better  MSS.  give  the  relative  pronoun  in  the  feminine, 
as  ag^reeing  with  "offerings,  and  indicating  that  he 
was,  as  it  were,  occupied  with  them  at  the  ver^  time 
when  the  Jews  from  Asia  found  him,  not  profaning  the 
Temple,  but  purified  "vrith  all  the  completeness  which 
the  ^azarite  vow  required. 

W  Who  onjght  to  have  been  here  before 
thee. — ^The  originators  of  the  disturbance  shrank  from 
the  consequences  of  their  actions,  and  either  remidned 
at  Jerusalem  or  else  started  on  their  homeward  journey 
as  soon  as  the  Feast  was  over. 

W  If  they  have  found  any  evil  doing  in  me 
•  •  • — The  better  MSS.  give,  "what  evil  thing"  (or» 
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evil  doing  in  me,  while  I  stood  before 
the  coun^,  <*^>  except  it  be  for  this  one 
voice,  that  I  cried  standing  among  them, 
Touching  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  I 
am  called  in  question  by  you  this  day.' 
t^J  And  when  Felix  heaid  these  things, 
having  more  perfect  knowledge  of  tKat 
way,  he  deferred  them,  and  said.  When 
Lysias  the  chief  captain  shall  come 
down,  I  will  know  the  uttermost  of  your 
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what  wrong  CLct)  "  they  found  in  me."  This,  from  St. 
Paul's  point  of  view,  was  the  one  instance  in  which  any 
words  of  his  had  been  even  the  occasion  of  an  uproar, 
and  in  them  he  had  but  proclaimed  a  belief  which  he 
held  in  common  with  their  best  and  wisest  teachers. 
So  far  as  the  proceedings  before  the  Council  were  con- 
cerned, he  had  not  eyen  entered  on  the  question  of  the 
Messiahship  or  the  resurrection  of  the  Lord  Jesoa. 

(^)  Having  more  perfect  knowledge  of  that 
way  .  •  .—Better,  of  ike  way.  (See  Note  on  chap, 
ix.  2.)  Hie  comparative  implies  a  reference  to  an 
average  standard.  Felix  was  too  well-informed  to 
yield  any  answer  to  the  declamatory  statements  of 
Tertullus.  He  saw  tiiat  the  prisoner  was  no  common 
8iear%u8,  or  leader  of  sedition.  He  knew  something  as 
to  the  life  of  tiie  sect  of  Nasarenes.  That  knowlMge 
may  well  have  been  acquired  either  at  Jerusalem,  which 
the  procurator  would  naturally  visit  at  the  great  fes- 
tivals and  other  occasions,  or  at  Gsesarea,  where,  as  we 
Imow,  Philip  the  Evangelist  had,  some  twenty-five 
years  before,  founded  a  Christian  oommimity,  which 
mduded  among  its  members  Cornelius  and  other 
Roman  soldiers,  or  even,  we  may  add,  in  the  imperial 
capital  itself.  His  wife  Drusilla,  also,  the  daughter  of 
Herod  Agrippa  L,  may  have  contributed  somettiing  to 
his  knowfedge. 

I  will  know  the  uttermost  of  your  matter. 
— ^Leaving  thegeneral  attack  on  the  "way"  of  the 
Nazarenes*  or  Cmistians,  Felix  proposes  to  inquire  into 
the  actual  circumstances  of  the  case  brought  before 
him.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  adjournment  leads  to 
an  indefinite  postponement.  Possibly  the  accusers  felt 
that  they  had  fired  their  last  shot  in  the  speech  of 
Tertullus,  and,  seeing  that  that  had  failed,  thought  that 
the  judge  had  made  up  his  mind  against  them,  and 
withdrew  from  the  prosecution.  The  detention  of  the 
prisoner  under  such  circumstances  was  onl^  too  common 
an  incident  in  the  provindal  administration  of  justice 
in  the  Boman  empire,  as  it  has  since  been  in  other 
corrupt  or  ill-governed  states. 

(23)  And  he  commanded  a  centurion  to  keep 
Paul. — More  accurately,  the  cenJturion — either  the 
officer  in  whose  custody  he  had  been  placed  by  Lysias, 
or  the  one  who  had  the  special  chaive  of  the  prisoners 
waiting  for  trial.  The  xavourable  impression  made  on 
Felix  18  shown  by  the  unusual  leniency  with  which  the 
prisoner  was  treated.  The  attribute  of  "clemency," 
on  which  the  orator  had  complimented  Felix,  was  not 
altogether  dead,  but  it  was  snown  to  the  accused  and 
not  to  the  accusers. 

(Si)  Felix  came  with  hia  wife  Drusilla.— She 
was,  as  has  been  said  (see  Note  on  chap,  xxiii.  26),  the 
daughter  of  the  first  Herod  Agrippa  and  the  sister  of 
the  second.  In  her  name,  the  diminutive  of  Drusus, 
and  borne  also  by  a  sister  of  Caligula's,  we  trace  the 
early  connection  of  her  fatiier  with  that  emperor.    She 


matter.  <^)  And  he  commanded  a  cen- 
turion to  keep  Paul,  and  to  let  him 
have  liberty,  and  that  he  shotdd  forbid 
none  of  his  acquaintance  to  minister  or 
come  unto  him.  <^)  And  after  certain 
days,  when  Felix  came  with  his  wife 
Drusilla,  which  was  a  Jewess,  he  sent 
for  Paul,  and  heard  him  concerning 
the  faith  in  Christ.  ^^  And  as  he 
reasoned  of  righteousness,  temperance. 


was  but  suL  vears  of  age  at  the  time  of  her  father's 
death.  She  had  been  married  at  an  early  age  to 
Azizus,  king  of  Emesa,  who  had  become  a  proselvte, 
and  accepted  circumcision.  Felix  fell  in  love  witii  ner, 
and  employed  the  services  of  a  Jewish  magician  named 
Simon,  whom  some  writers  have  identified  with  the 
sorcerer  of  Samaria  (see  Note  on  chap.  viii.  9),  to 
seduce  her  from  her  husband.  By  her  marriage  with 
Felix  she  had  a  son  named  Agrippa,  who  perished  in 
an  eruption  of  Yesuvius  (Jos.  JLni,  xix.  7;  xx.  5). 
It  follows  from  the  facts  of  her  life  that  she  could 
scarcely  have  been  altogether  unaoquaxated  with  the 
history  of  the  new  society.  She  must  have  known 
of  the  death  of  James  and  the  imprisonment  of  Peter 
(chap.  xii.).  She  may  have  connected  her  father's 
tragic  end  at  Gasaiea  with  the  part  he  had  taken  in 
persecuting  the  faith  of  which  one  of  the  chief  preachers 
was  now  brought  before  her.  It  would  seem,  from  her 
being  with  her  husband  at  these  interviews,  that  she  was 
eager  to  learn  more  of  "the  faith  in  Christ."  Felix, 
too,  seems  to  have  been  willing  at  first  to  listen.  This 
new  development  of  his  wife^  religion,  presenting;  as 
it  did,  a  higher  aspect  than  that  of  the  priests  and 
elders  of  Jerusalem,  was  for  him.  at  leasts  an  object  of 
more  than  common  interest.  The  procurator  and  his 
wife  were  apparentiy  in  the  first  stage  of  an  earnest 
inquiry  which  might  have  led  to  a  conversion. 

<»)  Bighteousness,  temperance,  and  judg- 
ment.— ^The  first  word,  like  our  Enj^^fish  "justice," 
includes  in  Greek  ethics  the  duties  which  man  owee  to 
man.  "  Temperance  "  answers  to  a  term  with  a  some- 
what wider  sense  than  that  which  now  atiaches  to  the 
English  word,  and  implies  the  state  in  which  a  man 
exerdses  control  over  all  the  passions  that  minister  to 
sensuality,  while  he  yet  falls  short  of  a  perfect  harmony 
between  Reason  and  Emotion  (Aristot.  Eih,  Nicom, 
vii.  7 — 10).  What  has  been  said  of  Felix  shows  how 
faulty  his  character  was  in  both  these  respects.  The 
selection  of  the  unwelcome  topics  shows  how  little  St. 
Paul  belonged  to  the  class  of  those  who  "  compassed 
sea  and  lanu  to  make  a  proselyte  ".  (Matt,  xxiii.  15).  It 
would  apparently  have  oeen  easy  to  bring  about  this 
result  witn  Felix  and  his  wife,  had  the  preacher  been 
content  to  speak  smooth  thinss  and  prophecy  deceits,  to 
put  the  paten  of  a  ceremonial  Judaism  on  the  old  gar- 
ment  of  a  sensual  life;  but  instead  ol  this  he  presses 
home  the  truths  which  their  state  needed,  and  seeks  to 
rouse  consdence  to  something  like  activity.  His  own 
experience  (Rom.  vii  7— 23;  Phil.  iii.  7,  8),  had  taught 
him  that,  without  this,  neither  doctrine  nor  ritual  availed 
to  deliver  the  soul  from  its  bondage  to  evil,  and  bring  it 
into  the  Hngdom  of  God.  But  he  does  not  confine 
himself,  as  a  merely  ethical  teacher  might  have  done, 
to  abstract  aijpiments  on  the  beauty  or  the  utility  of 
"justice"  and  " temj^ranoe."  Here,  also,  his  own 
experience  was  his  g^de,  and  he  sought  to  make  the 
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THE  ACTS,  XXV. 


Festus  cU  Jerusalem- 


and  judgment  to  come,  Felix  trembled, 
and  answered,  Gro  thy  way  for  this  time ; 
when  I  have  a  convenient  season,  I  will 
call  for  thee.  ^^^  He  hoped  also  that 
money  should  have  been  given  him  of 
Paul,  that  he  might  loose  him :  where- 
fore he  sent  for  him  the  oftener,  and 
communed  with  him.  <^^  But  after 
two  years  Porcius  Festus  came  into 
Felix'  room  :  and  Felix,  willing  to  shew 
the  Jews  a  pleasure,  left  Paul  bound. 

CHAPTER    XXV.  —  ^)  Now    when 
Festus  was  come    into    the    province. 


A.D.fl|. 


JLIXO. 


after  three  days  he  ascended  from 
Csesarea  to  Jerusalem.  ^^^  Then  the 
high  priest  and  the  chief  of  the  Jews 
informed  him  against  Paul,  and  besought 
him,  (^)  and  desired  favour  against  hun, 
that  he  would  send  for  him  to  Jeru- 
salem, laying  wait  in  the  way  to  Trill 
him.  (*^  But  Festus  answered,  that 
Paul  should  be  kept  at  Csesarea,  and 
that  he  himself  would  depart  shortly 
thither.  <5>  Let  them  therefore,  said  he, 
which  among  you  are  able,  go  down 
with  me,  and  accuse  this  man,  if  there 
be  any  wickedness  in  him.      <*>  And 


gniltj  pair  before  whom  he  stood  feel  that  the  wamingB 
of  oonscienoe  were  but  the  presage  of  a  divine  jn^- 
ment  which  should  render  to  every  man  according  to  his 
deeds.  It  will  be  noted  that  there  is  no  mention  here 
of  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  nor  of  the  life  of  feUowship 
with  Christ.  Those  tratiis  would  have  come,  in  due 
coarse,  afterwards.  As  vet  they  would  have  been 
altogether  premature.  The  method  of  St.  Paul's 
preaching  was  like  that  of  the  Baptist,  and  of  all  true 
teachers. 

Felix  trembled,  and  answered  .  •  .—Con- 
science, then,  was  not  dead,  but  its  voice  was  silenced 
by  the  will  which  would  not  listen.  Felix  treats  St. 
Paul  as  Antipas  had  treated  the  Baptist  (Mark  vi.  20). 
He  does  not  resent  his  plainness  of  speech ;  he  shows 
a  certain  measure  of  respect  for  him,  but  he  postpones 
acting  "till  a  more  convenient  season,"  and  so  becomes 
the  ^pe  of  the  millions  whose  spiritual  life  is  ruined 
b^  a  like  procrastination.  Nothing  that  we  know  of 
him  gives  us  any  gpround  for  thiimng  that  the  "  con- 
venient season  "  ever  came. 

(26)  He  hoped  also  that  money  should 
haTe  been  given  him  of  Paul.— The  Greek 
gives  ^*  hoping  also,"  as  continuiujg  the  previous  verse, 
and  so  places  ihe  &ct  in  more  immediate  oonnedion 
with  the  procurator's  conduct.  This  greed  ol  gain  in 
the  very  act  of  administering  justice  was  the  root-evil 
of  the  weak  and  wicked  character.  He  had  caught  at 
the  word  "  alms  "  in  verse  17.  St.  Paul,  then,  was  not 
without  resources.  He  had  money  himself,  or  he  had 
wealthy  friends;  could  not  someOiing  be  got  out  of 
one  or  both  for  the  freedom  which  the  prisoner  would 
naturally  desire  ? 

He  sent  for  him  the  oftener,  and  oommuned 
with  him. — It  is  not  difficult  to  represent  to  our- 
selves the  character  of  these  interviews,  the  suggestive 
hints — ^half-promisee  and  half-threats— of  the  pro- 
curator, the  steadfast  refusal  of  the  prisoner  to 
purchase  the  freedom  which  he  claimed  as  a  right. 
Ids  fruitless  attempts  to  bring  about  a  change  for  the 
better  in  his  judge  s  character. 

(27)  After  two  yeafs  Poroins  Festus  oame 
into  Felix'  room.— The  English  states  the  same  fact 
as  the  Greek,  but  inverts  the  order.  Literally,  When 
a  period  of  two  years  uxis  ciccomjdished,  Felix  received 
Porcius  Festus  a«  his  successor.  We  can,  of  course,  only 
conjecture  how  these  vears  were  spent.  Some  writers 
who  maintain  the  Pauline  authorship  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  have  assigned  it  to  this  period :  others 
have  supposed  that  the  Epistles  to  the  Ephesians, 
Colossians,  and  Philemon  were  written  from  Cssarea ;  I 
but  there  is  bo  adequate  evidence  in  support  of  either 


hypothesis.  It  is  better  to  confine  ourselves  to  the 
thought  of  the  Apostle's  patient  resignation,  learning 
obedience  by  tiie  tnings  he  suffered— d^  his  intercourse 
with  Philip,  and  other  members  of  the  Church  of 
Csesarea,  as  comforting  and  refreshing  to  him.  We 
may  venture,  perhaps,  u>  think  of  St.  Liuke,  who  had 
come  with  him  to  Jerusalem,  and  who  sailed  with  him 
from  Csssarea,  as  not  far  off  from  him  during  his 
imprisonment.  Attention  has  already  been  callea  (see 
Ifiiroduction  to  8t,  Luke's  Gospel  and  to  (he  Acts)  to 
the  probable  use  made  by  the  E vangpelist  of  these  oppor- 
tunities for  collecting  materiab  f or  nis  two  histories. 

The  change  of  administration  was  caused  by  the 
complaints  wnich  the  Jews  brought  ag^ainst  Felix,  and 
which  led  Nero  to  recall  him.  The  influence  c^  his 
broUier  Pallas  availed,  however,  to  save  him  from  any 
further  punishment.  His  successor,  Festus,  who  came 
to  the  province  in  a.d.  60,  died  in  his  second  vear  of 
office.  Josephus  {Wars,  ii.  14,  §  I)  speaks  of  him  as 
suppressing  the  outrages  of  the  robbers  who  infested 
the  country,  and  maintaining  the  tranquillity  of  the 
province.  Felix,  with  characteristic  baseness,  sought  bv 
nis  latest  act  to  court  the  favour  of  the  Jews,  and  left 
the  Apostle  in  prison  as  a  set-off  against  ^e  many 
charges  which  werel)rought  against  hun. 

"mlling  to  shew  the  Jews  a  pleasure.— 
Literally,  to  deposit  a  favour.  The  boon  conferred 
was  not  to  be  without  return.  It  was,  so  to  speak,  an 
investment  in  iniquity. 

XXV. 

CI)  After  three  days  he  ascended  •  .  «^ 
Better,  he  went  up,    (See  Note  on  chap.  xxiv.  I.) 

(3)  Then  the  high  priest  and:  the  chief  of 
the  Jews  •  .  . — Some  of  the  best  MSS.  give  the 
plural,  '*  the  chief  priests."  It  is  clear  that  the^  ^^fP^ 
to  take  advantage  of  the  newness  of  Festus  to  his  office. 
He  was  likely  enoup^h,  they  thought,  to  accept  their 
statements  and  to  yield  to  the  pressure  of  those  who 
had  shown  themselves  powerful  enough  to  bring  about 
his  predecessor's  recalL  And  they  have  not  forgotten 
their  old  tactics.  Once  again  pneste  and  scriMs  are 
ready  to  avail  themselves  of  the  weapon  of  the  assaBHin. 
Possibly  Festus  had  heard  from  Felix  or  Lysias,  or 
others,  of  the  former  plot,  and  took  care  to  be  on  his 
guard  against  this,  and  so  the  conspirators  were  again 
baffled. 

(5)  Let  them  •  •  •  which  among  you  are  able. 
— The  adjective  is  probably  used,  as  in  1  Cor.  L  26,  Rev. 
vi.  15,  in  the  sense  of  "  powerful,"  **  chief,"  rather  than 
as  specifically  referring  to  their  beine  able  to  aocnae 
the  man  of  whom  they  nad  complained.    What  Festus 
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St,  Paul  appeals  to  Cassar, 


when  he  had  tarried  among  them  more 
than  ten  days,^  he  went  down  unto 
Oeesarea;  and  the  next  day  sitting  on 
the  judgment  seat  commanded  Paid  to 
be  brought.  ^^  And  when  he  was  come, 
the  Jews  which  came  down  from  Jeru- 
salem stood  round  about,  and  laid  many 
and  grievous  complaints  against  Paul^ 
which  they  could  not  prove.  <®^  While 
he  answered  for  himself,  Neither  against 
the  law  of  the  Jews,  neither  against  the 
temple,  nor  yet  against  Csesar,  have  I 
offended  any  thing  at  all.  (®)  But 
Festus,  willing  to  do  the  Jews  a  pleasure, 
answered  Paul,  and  said.  Wilt  thou  go 


1  Or,  u  Home 
copies  read,  no 
mnrt  than  eight 
ortmdavt. 


up  to  Jerusalem,  and  there  be  judged  of 
these  things  before  me  P  ^^^>  Then  said 
Paul,  I  stand  at  Caesar's  judgment  seat, 
where  I  ought  to  be  judged:  to  the 
Jews  have  I  done  no  wrong,  as  thou 
very  well  koowest.  <^)  For  if  I  be  an 
offender,  or  have  committed  any  thing 
worthy  of  death,  I  refuse  not  to  die: 
but  if  there  be  none  of  these  things 
whereof  these  accuse  me,  no  man  may 
deliver  me  unto  them.  I  appeal  unto 
CsBsar.  ^^  Then  Festus,  when  he  had 
conferred  with  the  council,  answered. 
Hast  thou  appealed  unto  Csasar?  unto 
Csesar   shalt  thou    go.    ^>  And    after 


demanded  was  thai  the  charges  against  St.  Panl  should 
be  supported  by  the  leaders  and  representatives  of  the 
people,  and  not  by  a  hired  rhetorician  like  Tertnllns. 

If  there  be  any  wickedness  in  him.— The 
better  MSS.  give  simply,  **  if  there  he  anything,"  prac- 
tically, «.e.,  anything  worth  inquiring  into. 

(7)  Many  and  grievoiLS  oomplaints,— These 
were,  we  may  well  believe,  of  the  same  nature  as  those 
on  which  Teiiullus  had  harangued.  The  line  of  St.  Paul's 
defence  indicates  the  three  counts  of  the  indictment. 
He  had  broken,  it  was  alleged,  the  law  of  Israel,  which 
Home  recognised  as  the  religion  of  the  proyince,  and 
was  therefore  subject  to  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  the 
Sanhedrin ;  he  had  prof anea  the  Temple ;  he  was  a 
disturber  of  the  peace  of  the  empire,  and  taught  that 
there  was  another  king  than  Nero. 

(9)  Willing  to  do  the  Jews  a  pleasure, — 
See  Note  on  chap.  zxir.  27.  The  invitation  was  in 
itself  plausible  enough.  It  practically  admitted  that 
there  was  no  evidence  on  the  last  head  of  the  accusa- 
tion of  which  he,  as  procurator,  need  take  cognizance. 
It  off ered  the  prisoner  a  trial  before  his  own  national 
tribunal,  with  the  presence  of  the  procurator  as  a 
check  upon  violence  and  injustice.  It  is  manifest  from 
St.  PauTs  answer  that  this  was  practicidly  what  Festus 
meant.  The  proposed  trial  would,  he  says,  not  be 
before  Csesar's  Judgment  seat,  and  he,  for  his  part,  pre- 
ferred the  secular  to  the  ecclesiastical  tribunal. 

0X»  I  stand  at  Cesar's  judgment  seat.— 
The  Greek  verb  is  given  in  a  peculiar  form,  which  carries 
with  it  the  meaning  of  ,  I  am  standina,  and  have  stood 
all  along  .  .  .  He,  as  a  Roman  citizen,  claimed  the 
right  to  be  tried  by  a  Boman  court,  and  finding  that 
the  procurator  had  shown  a  bias  which  left  little  hope 
of  a  fair  trial,  exercised  the  right  which  attached  to  his 
citizenship,  and  appealed  to  the  highest  court  of  aU, 
that  of  itud  emperor  himself.  I^iis  intorpretation 
aeems  every  way  more  rational  than  that  which  para- 
phrases St.  Paul's  words  thus :  "  I  stand  already  in  mind 
and  purpose  before  the  emperor's  court,  for  God  has 
shown  me  by  a  special  revelation  that  I  am  to  preach 
the  goffpel  at  Bome,  and  my  trial  there  is  accozdingly 
part  of  the  divinely  ordered  course  of  things  which 
cannot  be  aJtored."  Whatever  influence  the  promise 
of  chap,  xxiii.  11  may  haye  had  on  the  Apostle's 
conduct,  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  he  would  have 
referred  to  it  in  this  way  in  giving  his  reason  for 
appealing  to  Gflosar. 

As  thou  very  well  knowest.— We  have,  as  in 
chap.  zziv.  22,  the  comparative  of  the  adverb.    Festus 


knew  this  too  well  to  need  any  further  proof.  He 
had  heard  the  random  charges,  and  had  seen  the  worth- 
lessness  of  the  evidence. 

(1^)  No  man  may  deliver  me  unto  them.— 
litorally,  no  man  may  aive  me  up  to  them  as  a  favour. 
The  words  show  that  he  saw  tnrough  the  simulated 
faimess  of  the  procurator,  and  did  not  shrink  ^m 
showing  that  he  aid  so. 

I  appeal  unto  Csesar.— The  history  of  this  right 
of  appeal  affords  a  singular  iUustration  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  republic  had  been  transformed  into  a 
despotic  monarchy.  Theoretically  the  emperor  was 
but  the  imperator,  or  commander-in-chief  of  the  armies 
of  the  state,  appointed  by  the  senate,  and  acting  under 
its  direction.  Consuls  were  still  elected  every  year, 
and  went  through  the  shadowy  functions  of  their  office. 
Many  of  the  provinces  (see  Kotes  on  chaps,  ziii.  7; 
xviii.  12],  were  directly  under  the  control  of  the 
senate,  and  were  accordmgly  governed  by  proconsula 
But  Augustus  had  contrived  to  concentrate  in  him- 
self all  the  powers  that  in  the  days  of  the  republie 
had  checked  and  balanced  the  exercise  of  indi- 
vidual authority.  He  was  supreme  pontiff,  and  as 
such  regulated  the  religion  of  the  state;  permanent 
censor,  and  as  such  could  give  or  recaU  the  privilec^es 
of  dtizendiip  at  his  pleasure.  The  Tribunicia  poteeSas^ 
which  had  originally  been  conferred  on  the  tribunes  of 
the  plebe  so  that  they  might  protect  members  of  their 
order  who  appealed  to  ihem  against  the  injustice  of 
patrician  magistrates,  was  atta^ed  to  his  office.  As 
such  he  became  the  final  Court  of  Appeal  from  all 
subordinate  tribunals,  and  so,  by  a  subtle  artifice,  what 
had  been  intended  as  a  safeguard  to  freedom  became 
the  instrument  of  a  centrahsed  tvranny.  With  this 
aspect  of  the  matter  St.  Paul  had,  of  course,  nothing 
to  do.  It  was  enough  for  him  that  by  this  appeal  he 
delivered  himself  trom  the  injustice  of  a  weak  and 
temporising  judge,  and  made  his  long-dehiyed  journey 
to  Kome  a  matter  of  moral  certainty. 

(12)  Hast  thou  appealed  unto  CsesarP  unto 
Csesar  shalt  thou  go.— There  is  obviously  some- 
thing like  a  sneer  in  the  procurator's  acceptance  of  St 
PauFs  decision.  He  knew,  it  may  be,  better  than  the 
Apostle  to  what  kind  of  judge  the  latter  was  appealing, 
what  long  delays  there  womd  be  before  the  cause  was 
heard,  how  Httle  chimce  there  was  of  a  righteous 
judgment  at  last. 

(^)  King  Agrippa  and  Bemice.— Each  of  the 
characters  thus  brought  on  the  scene  has  a  somewhat 
memorable  history.    (1)  The  former  closes  the  line 
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SUUemerU  by  Festus^ 


certain  days  king  Agrippa  and  Bemice 
oame  unto  Csesarea  to  salute  Festus. 
(!♦)  And  when  they  had  been  there  many 
days,  Festus  declared  Paul's  cause  unto 
the  king,  saying,  There  is  a  certain  man 
left  in  bonds  by  Felix :  <^^  about  whom, 
when  I  was  at  Jerusalem,  the  chief 
priests  and  the  elders  of  the  Jews 
informed  me,  desiring  to  have  judgment 
against  him.  <^^)  To  whom  I  answered. 
It  is  not  the  manner  of  the  Bomans  to 
deliver  any  man  to  die,  before  that  he 
which  is  accused  have  the  accusers  face 


to  face,  and  have  licence  to  answer  for 
himself  concerning  the  crime  laid  against 
him.  ^^'^  Tberefore,  when  they  were 
come  hither,  without  any  delay  on  the 
morrow  I  sat  on  the  judgment  seat,  and 
commanded  the  man  to  be  brought 
forth.  ^^^  Against  whom  when  the 
accusers  stood  up,  they  brought  none 
accusation  of  such  things  as  I  supposed : 
OS)  but  had  certain  questions  against 
him  of  their  own  superstition,  and  of 
one  Jesus,  which  was  dead,  whom  Paul 
affirmed  to  be  alive.    ^^^  And  because  I 


of  tho  Herodian  house.  He  was  the  son  of  the  Agrippa 
whose  tragic  end  is  related  in  chap.  zii.  20 — ^23,  and  was 
but  seventeen  years  of  ace  at  the  time  of  his  father's 
death,  in  A.D.  44.  He  did  not  suooeed  to  the  kingdom 
of  Judsaa,  which  was  placed  under  the  government  of 
a  procnrator ;  but  on  the  death  of  his  nnde  Herod,  the 
king  of  Chalcis,  in  A.D.  48,  receiyed  the  sovereign^  of 
that  reffion  from  Claudius,  and  with  it  the  superinten- 
dence d  the  Temple  and  the  nomination  of  the  hieh 
priests.  Four  years  later  he  reoeiTed  the  tetrarchies 
that  had  been  governed  by  his  great-undes  Philip  and 
Lysanias  (Luke  iii.  1),  with  the  title  of  Ibng.  In  A.D. 
55  Nero  increased  his  kingdom  by  adding  some  of  the 
cities  of  Galilee  (Jos.  Ant.  xiz.  9,  §  1 ;  zx.  1,  §  3 ;  8, 
§  5).  He  liyed  to  see  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
and  died  under  Trajan  (a.d.  100)  at  the  age  of  seyenty- 
three.  (2)  The  history  of  Bemice,  or  Berenice  (toe 
name  seems  to  haye  been  a  Macedonian  form  of 
Pherenice)  reads  like  a  horrible  romance,  or  a  page 
from  the  chronicles  of  the  Boreas.  She  was  the  eMest 
daughter  of  Herod  Agrippa  L,  and  was  married  at  an 
early  age  to  her  uncle  tne  king  of  Ohalcis.  Alliances 
of  tnis  nature  were  common  in  the  Hero^an  house,  and 
the  Herodias  of  the  Qospels  passed  from  an  incestuous 
marriage  to  an  incestuous  adultery.  (See  Note  on  Matt. 
ziy.  1.)  On  his  death  Berenice  remained  for  some  years 
a  widow,  but  dark  rumours  began  to  spread  that  her 
brother  Agrippa,  who  had  succeeded  to  tne  principality 
of  Chalds,  ana  who  gaye  hei)  as  in  the  instonce  before 
us,  something  like  queenly  honours,  was  living  with 
her  in  a  yet  darker  form  of  incest,  and  was  repro- 
dudng  in  Judeaa  the  vices  of  which  Iuub  father's  friend, 
Cali^la,  had  set  so  terrible  an  example  (Sueton. 
Calig.  c.  24).  With  a  view  to  screening  herself 
against  these  suspidons  she  persuaded  Polemon,  Idng 
of  Gilida,  to  take  ner  as  his  queen,  and  to  profess  him- 
self a  comiert  to  Judaism,  as  Azizus  had  clone  for  her 
dster  Brasilia  (see  Note  on  chap.  xziv.  24),  and  accept 
circumcision.  The  ill-omened  marriage  did  not  prosper. 
The  queen's  imbridled  passions  once  more  gained  the 
mastery.  She  left  her  husband,  and  he  got  nd  at  once 
of  her  and  her  religion.  Her  powers  of  fascination, 
however,  were  still  great,  and  she  Knew  how  to  profit  by 
them  in  the  hour  of  her  country's  ruin.  Yespasian  was 
attracted  by  her  queenly  dignity,  and  yet  more  by  the 
magnificence  of  her  queenly  gifts.  His  son  Htns  took 
his  place  in  her  long  list  of  lovers.  She  came  as  his 
mistress  to  Rome,  and  it  was  said  that  he  had  promised 
her  marriage.  This,  however,  was  more  than  even  the 
senate  of  tne  empire  could  tolerate,  and  Titus  was  com- 
pelled by  the  pressure  of  public  opinion  to  dismiss  her, 
but  his  grief  in  doin^  so  was  matter  of  notoriety, 
**Dimisu   iamtua   inmtam"    (Sueton.    TUtts,   a    7 ; 


Tadt.  Hist  ii.  81 ;  Jos.  Ant.  xx.  7,  §  3).  The  whole 
story  furnished  Juvenal  with  a  picture  of  depravity 
which  stands  almost  as  a  pendent  to  that  of  Messalina. 
(Sat.  vi.  155-9). 

To  salute  Festus.— This  visit  was  probably,  as. 
the  word  indicates,  of  the  nature  of  a  formal  recog- 
nition of  the  new  procurator  on  his  arrival  in  the 
province. 

(U)  Festus  declared  Paul's  oause  unto  the 
king.— The  matter  seems  to  have  come  in,  as  it 
were,  in  the  course  of  conversation.  Festus  probablj 
thought  that  A^ppa,  who  knew  all  about  the  Jews 
and  their  religion,  could  throw  some  light  on  the 
peculiar  podtion  of  his  prisoner,  who,  though  a  Jew, 
and  professing  the  utmost  reverence  for  the  Law  and  the 
Temjple,  was  yet  accuse4  and  denounced  by  his  com- 
patriots. 

(16)  To  whom  I  answered  ,  •  .—The  facts  of 
the  case  are  stated  with  fair  accuracy,  but  there  is  a 
certain  measure  of  ostentation  in  the  way  in  which 
Festus  speaks  of  "the  manner  of  the  Bomans."  It 
was,  perhaps,  natural  that  a  procurator  just  entering  on 
his  term  of  office,  should  announce,  as  with  a  flourish 
of  trumnets,  that  he  at  least  was  ^in|^  to  be  rigidly 
impartial  in  his  administration  of  justice.  It  is  fiur 
to  state  that,  as  far  as  we  know,  ms  conduct  was  not 
inconsistent  with  his  profession. 

To  deliver  any  man  .  .  .—The  use  of  the  same 
verb  as  that  which  St.  Paul  had  used  in  verse  16  shows 
that  the  arrow  shot  at  a  venture  had  hit  the  mark. 
Festus  is  eager  to  repel  the  charge.  The  words  "to 
die "  (literally,  wUo  aestruction)  are  not  found  in  the 
best  MSS.,  and  seem  to  have  been  added  b^  way  of 
explanation.  The  language  of  the  procnrator  is  strictW^ 
official.  The  accused  and  the  accusers  are  to  stand 
face  to  face,  and  the  former  is  to  have  an  opening  for 
his  apologia,  or  defenc^  in  answer  to  the  inaieimewt. 

(19)  Certain  questions  against  him  of  their 
own  superstition.— The  word  is  of  the  same  import 
as  that  used  by  St.  Paul  in  chap,  xvii  22  (where  see 
Note),  and  the  use  here  shows  its  comparatively^  neutral 
character.  Festus  was  speaking  to  a  Jewish  king,  and 
would  not  knowingly  have  usedan  offensive  term.  He 
faDs  back,  accorcungly,  upon  one  which  an  outsider 
might  use  of  any  local  religion  whidi  he  did  not  him- 
self accept.  What  follows  shows  that  he  looked  on 
St.  Paul  as  not  merely  affirming,  with  other  Pharisees, 
the  general  doctrine  of  a  resurrection,  but  as  connect- 
ing it  with  the  specific  witness  that  Jeens  had  risen 
from  the  dead. 

(20)  Because  I  doubted  of  such  manner  of 
questions. — Better,  J,  being  perplexed  aa  to  the  tn- 
guiry  about  theee  things.    The  word  implies  more  than 
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doubted  of  such  manner  of  questions,^  I 
asked  him  whether  he  would  go  to  Jeru- 
salem, and  there  be  judged  of  these 
matters.  (^>  But  when  Paid  had  ap- 
pealed to  be  reserved  unto  the  hearmg  ^ 
of  Augustus,  I  commanded  him  to  be 
kept  till  I  might  send  him  to  Csesar. 
W  Then  Agrippa  said  unto  Festus,  I 
would  also  hear  the  man  myself.  To 
morrow,  said  he,  thou  shalt  hear  him. 
(»)  And  on  the  morrow,  when  Afirrippa 
was  come,  and  Bemice,  4ith  greatlK>mp, 
and  was  entered  into  the  place  of 
hearing,  with  the  chief  captains,  and 
principal  men  of  the  city,  at  Festus' 
commandment  Paul  was  brought  forth. 
^>  And  Festus  said.  King  Agrippa,  and 
all  men  which  are  here  present  with  us, 
ye  see  this  man,  about  whom  all  the 
multitude  of  the  Jews  have  dealt  with 
me,  both  at  Jerusalem,  and  also  here. 


1  Or,  /  WM  dotiU- 
hertof. 


%  Or,  iudamoA. 
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crying  that  he  ought  not  to  liye  any 
longer.  <^^  But  when  I  found  that  he 
had  committed  nothing  worthy  of  death, 
and  that  he  himself  hath  appealed  to 
Augustus,  I  have  determined  to  send 
him,  (»)  Of  whom  I  have  no  certain 
thing  to  write  unto  my  lord.  Where- 
fore I  have  brought  him  forth  before 
you,  and  specially  before  thee,  0  king 
Agrippa,  that,  after  examination  had,  I 
might  have  somewhat  to  write.  <*^  For 
it  seemeth  to  me  unreasonable  to  send 
a  prisoner,  and  not  withal  to  signify  the 
crimes  laid  against  him. 

CHAPTER  XXVI.— (1)  Then  Agrippa 
said  unto  Paul,  Thou  art  peimiUed  to 
speak  for  thyself.  Then  Paul  stretched 
forth  the  hand,  and  answered  for  him- 
self: <'>  I  think  myself  happy,  king 
Agrippa,  because    I    shall  answer  for 


mere  doubt,  and  Iiis  perplexity  is  his  justificatioii  for 
bringing  the  matter  before  a  prince  who,  being  a  Jew, 
might  TO  a  better  judge  of  the  point  at  issue. 

m  XTnto  the  nearing  of  Augustus.— The  title 
is  the  Greek  equivalent,  as  seen  in  the  name  Sebaste 
( -  Augusta)  given  to  Samaria,  for  the  epithet  which, 
like  OUT  "  his  majesty,"  had  become  a  kind  of  official 
title  of  the  Boman  emperor.  It  had  first  been  given 
by  the  Senate  to  Octavianus  (Sueton.  Aug.  c.  7),  and 
was  adopted  by  his  successors.  As  connected  with 
"augur,  it  had  originally,  like  Sebastoe,  a  religious 
connotation.  The  month  of  August,  dedicated  to  the 
first  emperor  as  July  had  been  dmUcated  to  Julius,  and 
the  nunes  of  Aujgsburg  and  Sebastopol,  are  interesting 
as  perpetuating  its  memory.  The  word  for  "  hearing*^ 
(the  same  as  our  medical  term  diagnona)  corresponds 
rather  to  our  thorough  invesHgoiHon, 

(22)  J  would  also  hear  the  man  myself  .—Better, 
I  also  was  myself  wishing ;  the  phrase  implying  that 
the  wish  was  not  now  formed  for  the  first  tune. 

(^)  When  Agrippa  was  oome,  and  Bemioe, 
with  great  pomp.— The  description  may  be  noted  as 
probably  coming  frcHn  one  who  had  been  an  eye-witness 
of  the  stately  parade,  and  was  able  to  report  with  pre- 
cision all  that  had  passed.  The  fact  was  the  first 
fulfilment  of  the  promise  that  the  Apostle  was  to  bear 
His  witness  before  **  kings "  as  well  as  rulers  (chap, 
ix.  15).  The  Greek  wora  for  "  pomp  "  (more  literally, 
show)  is  not  found  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament. 
There  is  an  almost  tragic  pathos  in  the  thought,  which 
must  haye  been  present  to  the  mind  of  the  historian, 
and  perhaps,  also,  to  that  of  others,  that  this  display  of 
the  pride  of  state  was  exhibited  in  the  very  city  that 
had  witnessed  the  terrible  chastisement  of  a  hke  display 
in  his  father.  The  yioe  was  inherited :  the  lesson  kad 
not  been  leamt. 

The  chief  captains.— Literally,  chiliarchs,  as  in 
chap.  xzi.  31. 

(^)  Have  dealt  with  me.— The  general  term, 
"  held  communication  with  me,"  is  chosen  to  coyer  the 
proposal  of  yerses  2,  8,  as  well  as  the  direct  accusation 
of  yerse  7.  It  would  seem  from  the  addition,  "and 
also  here,"  that  the  Jews  of  Csesarea  had  also  taken 


part  in  the  proceedings,  and  that  they  too  had  been 
clamouring  for  a  capital  sentence. 

(>5)  When  I  found  that  he  had  committed 
nothing  worthy  of  death.— The  words  should  be 
noted  as  an  emphatic  declaration  on  the  part  of  Festus 
that  the  accusers  had  failed  to  sustain  their  indict- 
ment. But  a  procurator  transmitting  a  case  to  the 
supreme  court  of  the  emperor  was  Dound  to  send 
a  zormal  report  as  to  the  matter  out  of  which  the 
appeal  arose,  and  it  was  on  this  point  that  the  "  per- 
plexed" ruler  desired  the  adyice  and  co-operation  of 


^To 


(«)  TTo  write  unto  my  lord.— The  Greek  corre- 
sponds to  the  title  of  ''Dominus,"  which,  though 
declined  by  Augustus  and  Tiberius  (Sueton.  Odav, 
c.  53 ;  JSber,  c.  27),  had  been  assumed  by  Caligula  and 
Nero.  The  first  of  the  emperors  had  rejected  it  as 
an  "  accursed  and  ill-omened  title,"  and  had  not  allowed 
it  to  be  used  eyen  by  his  children  or  grand-children, 
either  seriously  or  in  play.  The  name  "Augustus»" 
with  its  religious  associations,  was  enough  for  him. 

XXVI. 

(1)  Then  Paul  stretched  fortki  the  hand.— The 
characteristic  attitude  reminda  us  of  chap,  xxi  40. 
Here  it  acquires  a  fresh  pictorial  yiyidness  from  the 
fact  that  St.  Paul  now  stood  before  the  court  as  a 
prisoner,  with  one  arm,  probably  the  left,  chained  to 
the  soldier  who  kept  guara  oyer  hun.    (Gomp.  yerse  29.) 

(2)  I  think  myself  happy,  king  Agrippa.— 
We  note  the  characteristic  union  of  frankness  and 
courtesy.  He  will  not  flatter  a  prince  whose  character, 
he  must  haye  known,  did  not  deserye  praise,  but  he 
recognises  that  it  was  well  for  him  that  he  stood 
before  one  who  was  not  ignorant  of  the  relations  of 
Sadducees  and  Pharisees  on  the  great  question  of 
the  Resurrection,  and  of  the  expectations  which  both 
parties  alike  cherished  as  to  the  coming  of  a  Messiah, 
and  the  belief,  which  some  at  least  of  the  latter 
cherished  (chaps,  xy.  5 ;  xxL  20),  that  their  hopes  had 
been  fulfilled  in  Christ. 

Because  I  shall  answer.— Strictly,  because  I  am 
about  to  make  my  defence,  or  apologia. 
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myself  this  day  before  thee  touching  all 
the  things  whereof  I  am  accused  of  the 
Jews  2  ^^^  especially  hecause  I  know  thee 
to  be  expert  in  all  customs  and  ques- 
tions which  are  among  the  Jews:  where- 
fore I  beseech  thee  to  hear  me  patiently. 
(*)  My  manner  of  life  from  my  youth, 
which  was  at  the  first  among  mine  own 
nation  at  Jerusalem,  know  all  the  Jews ; 
<5)  which  knew  me  from  the  beginning, 
if  they  would  testify,  that  afber  the 
most  straitest  sect  of  our  religion  I  lived 
a  Pharisee.  (^)  And  now  I  stand  and 
am  judged  for  the  hope  of  the  promise 
made  of  Gtod  unto  our  fathers :  <^^  unto 
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which  promise  our  twelve  tribes,  instantly 
serving  Ood  day  and  night,  hope  to 
come.  For  which  hope's  sake,  king 
Agrippa,  I  am  accused  of  the  Jews. 
(8)  Why  should  it  be  thought  a  thing 
incredible  with  you,  that  God  should 
raise  the  dead?  ^^^  I  verily  thought 
with  myself,  that  I  ought  to  do  many 
things  contrary  to  the  name  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth.  (^^)  Which  thing  I  also  did 
in  Jerusalem : '  and  many  of  the  saints 
did  I  shut  up  in  prison,  having  received 
authority  from  the  chief  priests;  and 
when  they  were  put  to  dealii,  I  gave  my 
voice  agamst  them.     (^^  And  I  punished 


(8)  Expert  in  all  oustoms  and  questions.— 

The  former  word  is  used  in  its  half -technical  sense,  as 
including  all  ihe  precepts  of  the  Law  of  Moses.  (See 
Notes  on  chaps,  vi.  14 ;  xxi.  21.) 

(4)  My  manner  of  life  firom  my  youth.— The 
Apostle  refers,  of  course,  to  the  time  when  he  first 
came  up  to  Jerusalem  to  study  the  Law  and  the  tradi- 
tions at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel.  (Comp.  his  account  of 
the  same  period  in  Qn\,  i.  14 ;  Phil.  iii.  5,  6.) 

Ejiow  all  the  Jews. — ^The  noun  seems  to  be  used 
in  its  more  limited  meaning,  as  including  chiefly,  if  not 
exclusively,  the  Jews  of  Judaoa. 

(5)  After  the  most  straitest  sect.— Better,  most 
rigid,  or  most  precise.  The  Greek  does  not  contain 
anything  answering  to  the  double  superlative  of  the 
English.  The  word  for  "sect"  is  the  same  as  that 
used  in  chap.  xxiv.  5,  and  translated  "  heresy  "  in  chap. 
xxiv.  14. 

W  For  the  hope  of  the  promise  made  of  God. 
The  words  include  the  whole  expectation  of  a  divine 
kingdom  of  which  the  Christ  was  to  be  the  head,  as 
well  as  the  specific  belief  in  a  resurrection  ol  the  dead. 

Unto  our  fathers.— Some  of  the  better  MSS.  have 
simply, "  to  the  fathers."  The  Received  text  is,  perhaps, 
more  in  harmony  with  St.  Paul's  usual  manner  of 
identif vin^  himself  with  those  to  whom  he  speaks. 
He  will  cmim  even  Agrippa  as  of  the  stock  of  Abra- 
ham. (Oomp.  in  this  connection  the  anecdote  as  to 
Agrippa  L  given  in  Note  on  chap.  xii.  21.) 

(7)  Out  twelve  tribes. — Tne  noun  is  strictly  a 
neuter  adjective :  owr  tvoelve-tribed  naUon,  It  will  be 
noted  that  St.  Paul,  like  St.  James  (Jas.  i.  1),  assumes 
the  twelve  tribes  to  be  all  alike  sharers  in  the  same 
hope  of  Israel,  and  ignores  the  legend,  so  often  repeated 
and  revived,  that  the  ten  tribes  of  thfi  northern  king- 
dom of  Israel,  after  they  had  been  carried  away  by 
Salmaneser,  had  wandered  far  away,  and  were  to  be 
found,  under  some  strange  disguise,  in  far-off  regions 
of  the  world.  The  earliest  appearance  of  the  fame  is 
in  the  apocryphal  2  Esdras  xiii.  40^46,  where  they  are 
said  to  have  gone  to  "a  country  where  never  man- 
kind dwelt,  that  they  might  there  keep  the  statutes 
which  they  never  kept  m  their  own  land."  The 
Apostle,  on  the  contrary,  represents  the  whole  body  of 
the  twelve  tribes  as  alike  serring  God  (with  the  special 
service  of  worship)  day  and  night,  and  speaks  as 
accused  because  he  had  announced  that  the  promise  of 
Qad  to  their  fathers  had  been  fulfilled  to  them. 

(8)  Why  should  it  be  thought  a  thing  in- 
credible •  •  ?— Some  MSS.  give  a  punctuation  which 


alters  the  structure  of  the  sentence:  Whai!  is  it 
thought  a  thitig  incredible  .  .  .  /  The  appeal  is  made 
to  Alprippa  as  accepting  the  sacred  books  of  Israel,  in 
which  instances  of  a  resurrection  were  recorded  (I  Kings 
xvii.  17—23;  2  Kings  iv.  18—37),  and  which  ought  to 
have  hindered  him  from  postulating  the  incredibmty  of 
the  truth  which  St.  Paul  preached,  and  which  included 
(I)  the  doctrine  of  a  general  resurrection,  and  (2)  tha 
fact  that  Christ  had  risen.  The  Greek  use  of  the 
present  tense,  that  Ood  raiseth  the  dead,  gives  promi- 
nence to  the  first  thought  rather  than  the  second. 
Agrippa,  as  probably  allied,  as  the  rest  of  his  kindred 
had  been,  with  the  Sadducean  high  priests,  not  a  few 
of  whom  he  had  himself  nominate  was  likely  to  reject 
both. 

(9)  I  verily  thought  with  myself  .  .  .—The 
words  have  a  tone  of  considerate  sympathy  and  hope. 
He  himself  had  been  led  from  unoehef  to  faith;  ne 
will  not  de^air  of  a  like  transition  for  others,  even  for 
Agrippa.  (Comp.  I  Tim.  i.  12 — ^17.)  On  the  relation 
of  this  account  of  the  Apostle's  conversion  to  previous 
narratives,  see  Notes  on  chap.  ix.  1 — ^20. 

(10)  Many  of  the  saints  did  I  shut  up  in 
prison.— I%e  use  of  the  term  as  applied  to  the  be- 
lievera  in  Christ  (see  Note  on  chap.  ix.  13)  is  remarkable 
as  an  example  of  courage.  In  the  presence  of  Agrippa, 
St.  Paul  does  not  shrink  from  speakxng  of  them  as  the 
"  holy  ones  "  of  God's  people  Israel — ^what  the  Ohaa- 
dim,  or  "  devout  ones  "  (the  "  Assideans  '*  of  1  Mace  vii 
13 ;  2  Mace.  xiv.  6)  had  been  in  an  earlier  generation. 

When  they  were  put  to  death.--The  history 
of  the  Acts  records  only  one  instance.  Were  there 
other  martyrdoms  besides  that  of  Stephen,  of  which 
we  know  nothing?  or  does  the  Apostle  speak  in 
general  terms  of  that  single  act  P  Cm  the  wnole,  the 
former  seems  the  more  probable  alternative.  He  was 
breathing  an  atmosphere  of  "  slaughter  "  (chap.  ix.  I). 
On  this  view,  the  language  of  Heb.  xii  4,  "  ye  have  not 
vet  resisted  unto  blood,"  must  be  referred  to  the  suf- 
ferings of  a  later  lime,  or,  more  probably,  of  a  different 
region.  In  1  Thess.  ii.  15,  Jas.  v.  10,  we  have,  perhaps, 
traces  of  widely  extended  sufferings. 

I  gave  my  voice  against  them.~Better,  govs 
my  vote.  The  words  show  that  St.  Paul,  though  a 
**  young  man "  (see  Note  on  chap.  vii.  58),  must  nave 
been  a  member  either  of  the  Sanhedrin  itself  or  of 
some  tribunal  with  delegated  authority. 

(11)  Compelled  them  to  blaspheme.— The  verb 
is  in  the  imperfect  tense,  which  may  express  either 
continued  or  incomplete  action.     It  does  not  follow. 
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them  oft  in  every  synagogue,  and  com- 
pelled tihem  to  blaspheme;  and  being 
exceedingly  mad  against  them,  I  per- 
secuted them  even  unto  strange  cities. 
(^>  Whereupon  as  I  went  to  Damascus 
with  authority  and  commission  from  the 
chief  priests,*  <^>  at  midday,  0  king,  I 
saw  in  the  way  a  light  from  heaven, 
above  the  brightness  of  the  sun,  shining 
round  about  me  and  them  which  jour- 
neyed with  me.  (^*^  And  when  we  were 
all  fallen  to  the  earth,  I  heard  a  voice 
speaking  unto  me,  and  saying  in  the 
Hebrew  tongue,  Saul,  Saul,  why  per- 
secutest  thou  me  9  it  is  hard  for  thee  to 
kick  against  the  pricks.  ^)  And  I  said. 
Who  art  thou.  Lord?  And  he  said,  I 
am  Jesus  whom  thou  persecutest.  (^^>But 
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rise,  and  stand  upon  thy  feet :  for  I  have 
appeared  unto  thee  for  this  purpose,  to 
make  thee  a  minister  and  a  witness  both 
of  these  things  which  thou  hast  seen, 
and  of  those  things  in  the  which  I  will 
appear  unto  thee;  ^^'^  delivering  thee 
trom.  the  people,  and  from  the  Gentiles, 
unto  whom  now  I  send  thee,  ^^^  to  open 
their  eyes,  and  to  turn  them  from  dark- 
ness to  light,  and  from  the  power  of 
Satan  unto  God,  that  they  may  receive 
forgiveness  of  sins,  and  inheritance 
among  them  which  are  sanctified  by 
faith  that  is  in  me.  <^>  Whereupon,  6 
king  Agrippa,  I  was  not  disobedieut 
unto  the  heavenly  vision :  (^)  but  shewed 
first  unto  them  of  Damascus,  and  at 
Jerusalem,  and  throughout  all  the  coasts 


therefore,  that  any  of  the  believers  yielded  to  the 
pressure ;  and  the  words  may  be  paraphrased,  I  went 
on  trying  to  compel  them. 

Being  exceedingly  mad  against  them.— The 
words  ezj^ress,  with  a  wonderfnl  viTidness,  St.  Paul's 
retrospective  analj^sis  of  his  former  state.  It  was  not 
only  tnat  he  acted  in  ignorance  (1  Tim.  i.  13) ;  he  might 
plead  als6  the  temporary  insanily  of  fanaticism. 

Even  unto  strange  cities.— The  words  show  that 
the  mission  to  Damascus  was  not  a  solitary  instance, 
and  the  persecution  may  well  have  raffed  in  the  r^ons 
of  Samaria  and  Galilee  through  wnich  the  Apostle 
passed.     (See  Note  on  chap.  ix.  3.) 

02)  With  authority  and  oommission.— The 
former  word  implies  the  general  power  delegated  to 
him,  the  latter  tne  specific  work  assigned  to  him,  and 
for  tlie  execution  of  which  he  was  responsible. 

(1^)  It  is  hard  for  thee  to  kick  against  the 
pricks. — See  Note  on  chap.  ix.  5.  Here  there  is  no 
doubt  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  reading. 

(10)  But  rise,  and  stand  upon  thy  feet.— 
The  report  of  the  words  heard  by  the  Apostle  is  much 
fuller  than  in  either  chap.  ix.  11  or  chap.  xxii.  10,  and 
may  fairly  be  thought  of  as  embodying  what  followed 
ou  the  actual  words  so  recorded,  the  suostance  of  "  the 
visions  and  revelations  of  the  Lord  "  (2  Cor.  xii.  1),  by 
whidi.  in  those  days  of  blindness  and  ecstasy,  the  future 
of  his  life  was  marked  out  for  him,  and  the  gospel  which 
he  was  to  preach  revealed  in  its  fulness.  In  such  states 
of  consciousness,  the  man  who  is  in  contact  with  the 
supematmal  life  does  not  take  note  of  the  sequence  of 
thoughts  with  the  precision  of  a  short-hand  reporter. 

A  minister  and  a  witness.— The  first  word  is 
the  same  as  that  which  the  Apostle  uses  of  himself  in 
1  Cor.  iv.  1. 

(17)  s^om  the  Gentiles,  unto  whom  now  I 
send,  tliee. — The  distinct  mission  to  the  Gentiles 
seems,  in  chap  xxii.  21,  to  be  connected  with  the  trance 
in  the  Temple,  three  years  after  the  conversion.  Gal.  i. 
15,  16,  however,  agrees  with  what  we  find  here  in  con- 
necting it  with  tine  ver^  time  when  the  Son  of  God 
was  first  **  revealed  in  hun."  The  distinction  between 
"the  people,"  %.e.,  Israel,  as  emphatically  entitled  to 
that  name,  and  "  nations,"  the  "  Gentiles/'  should  be 
noted.  (Oomn.  Note  on  chap.  iv.  25.)  The  relative 
whom"   probably  refers  to  the  latter  of   the  two 
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nouns  rather  than  to  both.  In  the  Greek  word  for 
"  send  "  (apostello),  we  find  the  warrant  for  St  Paul's 
claim  to  be  considered  an  Apostle  "  not  of  men,  neither 
by  man,"  but  by  the  direct  personal  call  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  (Gal.  i.  1).  The  word  that  had  been  used  of  the 
Twelve  (Matt.  x.  16)  was*  used  also  of  him ;  and  the 
pronoun  "J"  is  specially  emphasised. 

(18)  From  darkness  to  light.— The  words  gain  a 
fresh  interest  if  we  think  of  them  as  corresponding* 
with  the  Apostle's  own  recovery  from  blindness.  Tlie 
imagery,  though  naturally  common  throughout  Scrip- 
ture, taking  its  place  among  the  earliest  and  most 
widely  received  of  the  parables  of  the  spiritnal  life,  was 
specially  characteristic  of  St.  PauL  (Oomp.  Bom.  xiiL 
12 ;  2  Cor.  iv.  6 ;  Eph.  v.  8—13;  CoL  i.  12 ;  1  Thess. 
V.6.) 

Among  them  which  are  sanotifled  by 
faith  that  is  in  me. — Better,  have  been  sanctified; 
the  Greek  participle  being  in  the  perfect.  The  word, 
as  always,  expresses  primarily  the  idea  of  a  completed 
consecration  rather  than  of  a  perfected  holiness  (Heb. 
ix.  13;  X.  10;  xiii.  12);  but  the  one  thought  passes 
naturally  into  the  other.  The  last  six  words  mav  be 
connected  grammatically  either  with  ''sanctified"  or 
with  "receive."  On  internal  grounds  the  latter  is, 
perhaps,  the  best  construction.  Faith,  %.e.,  is  theoreti- 
cally connected  with  ''forgiveness  of  sins,"  as  well 
as  with  the  "inheritance,"  which  implies  sanctifica- 
tion. 

(19)  I  ^as  not  disobedient.~Literally,  I  did  not 
"become  disobedient.  The  language  of  the  Apostle  is 
significant  in  its  bearing  on  the  relations  of  God's 
grace  and  man's  freedom.  Even  here,  with  the 
"  vessel  of  election  "  (chap.  ix.  15)  "  constrained  "  b^ 
the  love  of  Christ  (2  Gor.  v.  14),  there  was  the  ^ssi- 
bility  of  disobedience.  There  was  an  act  of  will  in 
passing  from  the  previous  state  of  rebellion  to  that  of 
obedience. 

The  heavenly  vision  •  •  • — The  noun  is  used  of 
Zachariah's  vision  in  the  Temple  (Luke  i.  22),  and  again 
by  St.  Paul,  in  reference  to  this  and  other  like  mani- 
festations (2  Cor.  xii.  1).  It  is  distinctly  a  ^'  vision,"^ 
as  contrasted  with  a  "  dream." 

(20)  But  shewed  •  .  .—The  verb  is  in  the  tense 
which  sums  up  a  long-continued  activity,  and  stands  in 
the  Greek  after  the  enumeration  of  those  to  whom  the 
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THE  ACTS,  XXVI. 


Interruption  by  FestuSm 


of  Judaea,  and  then  to  the  Grentiles,  that 
they  should  repent  and  turn  to  God,  and 
do  works  meet  for  repentance.  <*^^  Tor 
these  causes  the  Jews  caught  me  in  the 
temple,  and  went  about  to  Mil  me. 
(22)  Bbbving  therefore  obtained  help  of 
God,  I  continue  unto  this  day,  witnessing 
both  to  small  and  great,  saying  none 


other  things  than  those  which  the 
prophets  and  Moses  did  say  should 
come :  ^^^  that  Christ  should  suffer,  and 
that  he  should  be  the  first  that  should 
rise  from  the  dead,  and  should  shew 
;ht  unto  the  people,  and  to  the  Gen- 
les.  ^^^  And  as  he  thus  spake  for 
himself,  Festus  said  with  a  loud  voice. 


Apostle  preached:  Butfirti  to  them  of  Damascua  .  .  . 
cmd  to  the  QewtUes  I  went  on  showing  .  .  . 

Throughout  all  the  ooasts  of  JudsBa,  and 
then  to  the  Gtontilea.— The  words  refer,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  the  visit  after  St  Paul's  conyersion  (see 
Notes  on  chap.  iz.  29 ;  GkL  L  17,  18) ;  but  the  speeial 
mention  of  the  Qentiles  as  following  upon  "the 
coasts  (t.6.,  the  region)  of  Judesa,"  points  to  an 
evangelising  activity  in  Cilicia  prior  to  tne  commence- 
ment of  his  work  at  Antioch. 

That  they  should  repent  .  •  .—The  three 
stages  of  the  spiritual  life  are  aocnratelj  noted:  (1)  the 
repentance  for  past  sins,  which  is  more  than  a  regret 
for  their  consequences  ;  (2)  the  "  turning  to  God," 
whidi  implies  faith  in  Him,  as  far  as  He  is  Known,  and 
therefore  justification;  (3)  the  doing  works  meet  for 
repentance  (we  note  the  re|>roduction  of  the  Baptist's 
phrase ;  see  Note  on  Matt.  id.  8),  which  are  the  elements 
of  a  progressive  sanctification. 

(21)  For  these  causes  .  .  .—Better,  perhaps,  on 
cuicount  of  these  things.  With  this  brief  touch,  avoiding 
any  elaoorate  vindication  of  his  own  character,  St. 
Paul  indicates  the  real  cause  of  the  hostility  ol  the 
Jews.  The  one  unpardonable  sin,  in  their  eyes,  was  that 
he  taught  the  Qentiles  that  they  might  daim  every 
§^  and  gprace  which  had  once  l)een  looked  on  as  the 
privilege  and  prerogative  of  Israel.  The  historical  pre- 
cedence of  the  Jew  remained  (see  Notes  on  chap.  xiii. 
46 ;  Bom.  iii.  1,  2),  but  in  all  essential  points  they  were 
placed  on  a  footing  of  equality. 

(22)  Having  therefore  obtained  help  of 
Gk>d. — The  Greek  noun  for  "  help  "  is  not  used  else- 
where in  the  New  Testament.  It  implies  the  kind  of 
assistance  which  one  friend  or  ally  gives  to  another  of 
inferior  power.  It  is  found  in  the  Greek  of  Wisd.  xiii. 
18.    Here  the  word  seems  used  as  being  more  intelli- 

S'ble  to  those  who  are  outside  the  ki^o^dom  of  Gk)d 
an  the  more  spiritual,  more  theological  "  grace  "  (^ 
which  the  Ajpostfe  habitually  spoke. 

Witnessing  both  to  small  and  great. — The 
English  version  gives  the  right  rendering  of  the  best 
supported  reading.  Some  MSS.,  however,  have  "  wit- 
nessed to  bv  small  and  g^reat;  **  but  this,  besides  the 
want  of  autnority,  and  its  involving  an  unusual  con- 
struction, is  at  variance  with  the  context.  It  was  true 
that  St.  Paul's  life  was  spent  in  bearing  witness 
that  Jesus  was  Christ.-  It  was  not  true  that  ne  had  a 
good  report  of  all  men.  The  words  "  small  and  great " 
were  significant  as  spoken  when  he  was  standing  before 
two  men  like  Festus  and  Agrippa.  The  phrase  may  be 
noted  as  occurring  in  chap,  viii  10,  and  again  in  Kev. 
xi.  18;  xiu.  16;  M.  6, 18;  xx.  12. 

The  prophetfBi  and  Moses.— The  more  natural 
order  of  "  Moses  and  the  prophets  "  (Luke  xvi.  29,  31), 
and  the  order  of  the  words  in  the  Greek,  which  the 
prophets  said  should  come,  and  Moses,  suggests  the 
thought  that  the  sentence  would  have  stopped  naturally 
at  **  come,"  and  that  the  name  of  Moses  was  added  by 


an  instantaneous  after-thought  to  meet  the  case  of  those 
among  the  hearers  who,  like  the  Sadducees,  placed  the 
Pentateuch  on  a  higher  level  of  authority  than  the 
Prophets. 

(23)  That  Christ  should  snffbr.—Iiterally,  OuU 
the  Chriet  was  passible — i.e,,  capable  of  suffering.  The 
great  body  of  the  Jews  had  fixed  their  thoughts  only 
on  the  prophetic  visions  of  ihe  glories  of  the  Messiah  a 
kin^om.  Even  the  disciples  of  Jesus  were  slow  to 
receive  any  other  thought  than  that  of  conquest  and 
triun^h.  Peter's  "  Be  it  far  from  thee,  Lord  "  (Matt 
xvi.  ^)  expressed  the  horror  with  which  the  thought  of 
a  su:Sering  Christ  at  first  struck  him.  It  was  not  till 
they  were  led,  after  the  Crucifixion  and  the  Besurrec- 
tion,  into  our  Lord's  own  school  of  prophetic  interpre- 
tation (Luke  xxiv.  25,  26,  44),  and  taugnt  to  recognise 
the  under-current  of  types  and  prophecies  that  pomted 
to  a  righteous  Sufferer,  as  well  as  to  a  liffhteous  King, 
that  tney  were  able  to  receive  the  trutL  So  it  was 
that  a  "Christ  crucified"  was  still  "to  the  Jews  a 
stumbling-block"  (1  Cor.  i.  23).  The  speech  at  Antioch 
in  Pisidia  (chap.  xiiL  27 — 35)  may  be  noted  as  showing^ 
the  stress  which  St.  Paul  laid  on  this  point.  The 
Greek  has  "  if  "  in  both  clauses  where  the  fiURlish  has 
"  that ; "  but  our  idiom  scarcely  admits  of  its  oeing  so 
translated. 

That  he  should  be  the  first  that  should  rise 
from,  the  dead.— More  literally,  that  He  first  by  Him 
resurrection  from  the  dead  (strictly,  ouJt  of  His  rentr- 
recUon)  shotud  show  light.  It  was  throi^h  the  Besur- 
rection  only  that  the  nones  of  Simeon  were  fulfilled 
(Luke  ii  32),  and  that  light  shone  in  on  those  who  had 
been  sitting  as  in  the  shiMlow  of  death.  The  "  perale  ** 
are,  as  almost  always  when  the  word  is  so  used,  (jod'a 
people  Israel,  as  distinguished  from  the  heathen. 

m  Festus  said  with  a  loud  Toice.— The  de- 
scription mav  be  noted  as  one  of  the  touches  of  vivid- 
ness indicating  that  the  writer  relates  what  he  had 
actually  heard.  The  Boman  governor  forgot  the  usual 
dignity  of  his  office,  and  burst,  apparently,  into  a  load 
lauffh  of  scorn. 

Much  learning  doth  make  thee  mad.— The 
Greek  gives  a  neuter  plural :  Thy  many  uniHngs  are 
turning  thee  to  madness.  The  word  was  one  whidi  was 
used  by  the  Jews  for  the  collected  body  of  their  sacred 
writings  and  traditions,  as  in  the  "letters"  of  John 
vii  15  and  the  "  holy  Scriptures "  of  2  Tim.  iii.  15. 
Festus  had  probably  nea^d  the  Law  and  the  Prophets 
of  Israel  so  described,  and  knew  that  St.  Paul  had  witii 
him  "  books  and  parchments  "  (2  Tim.  iv.  13),  which  he 
was  continually  studying.  That  one  who  had  been 
crucified  should  rise  from  the  dead  and  give  li^ht  to 
the  Gentiles  seemed  to  him  the  very  hallucination  of 
insanity.  So  have  men  at  all  times  thought  of  those 
who  lived  after  a  higher  law  than  their  own,  whether 
their  faith  rested,  as  in  St.  Paul's  case,  on  an  outward 
objective  fact,  or,  as  in  Wisd.  v.  4,  on  a  true  faith  in 
ihe  Unseen. 
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St  Pau^sFrotestagairut  the  Charge.     THE    ACTS,    XXVI. 


St  Pavl  and  Agrijppa. 


Paul,  thou  art  beside  thjself ;  mucli 
learning  doth  make  thee  nuid.  ^^  But 
he  said,  I  am  not  mad,  most  noble 
Testus;  but  speak  forth  the  words  of 
truth  and  soberness.  <^J  For  the  king 
knoweth  of  these  things,  before  whom 
also  I  speak  freely :  for  I  am  persuaded 
that  none  of  these  things  are  hidden 
from  him ;  for  this  thing  was  not  done 


in  a  comer.  <»)  King  Agrippa,  be- 
lievest  thou  the  prophets  ?  I  know  that 
thou  believest.  ^*>  Then  Agrippa  said 
unto  Paul,  Almost  thou  persuadest  me 
to  be  a  Christian.  ^^^  And  Paul  said,  I 
would  to  God,  that  not  only  thou,  but 
also  all  that  hear  me  this  day,  were 
both  almost,  and  altogether  such  as  I 
am,  except  tiiese  bon£.     <*^>  And  when 


(25)  I  am  not  mad,  most  noble  Fe8tu8.-~Th6re 
is  something  duuacterxstic  in  the  union  of  a  calm  pro- 
test with  the  ooortesy  which  gives  to  rulers  the  honour 
which  is  their  due.  Comp.  the  use  of  the  same  word 
bT  Tertullus  (chi^.  xxir.  8).  The  painful  experience 
of  chap.  xziiL  3  lud,  we  may  well  belieyeb  taught  the 
Apostle  to  control  his  natural  impulses,  and  to  keep 
watch  over  lua  lips,  so  that  no  unguarded  utterance 
might  escape  from  them. 

The  words  of  truth  and  soberness.— The  latter 
word  was  one  of  the  favourite  terms  of  Gkeek  ethical 
writers,  as  having  a  higher  meaning  than  the  "  temper- 
ance" of  chap.  zxiv.  25,  to  express  the  porfect  harmony 
of  impulses  and  reason  (Artstot.  Eth.  Ntcom,  iii.  10). 
Here  it  is  contrasted  with  the  ''madness"  of  which 
Festus  had  spoken,  looking,  as  he  did,  on  the  Apostle 
as  an  enthusiastic  dreamer.  There  was  doubtless  a 
deep-ljing  enthusiasm  in  his  character,  but  it  was  an 
enthusiaBm  which  had  its  root  not  in  madness,  but  in 
truth. 

(26)  X  am  persuaded  that  none  of  these  things 
are  hidden  from  him.— The  appeal  to  Agrippa's 
knowledge  is  two-fold.  He  knew  that  Moses  ana  the 
prophets  had  spoken  of  the  great  Prophet  and  Deliverer 
whom  Uie  Je?re  knew  as  the  Christ.  He  knew  also 
that  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  there  had 
been  communities  of  Jews  in  Judsea  and  Gralilee  and 
SamariA  (see  Note  on  chap.  ix.  31)  resting  on  the  belief 
that  the  Christ  had  come,  and  that  He  lu^  suffered  and 
risen  from  the  dead.  The  congregations  of  those  whom 
the  Jews  knew  as  Nazarenes  were  as  far  as  possible 
^m  being  an  obscure  sect  lurking  in  holes  and  comers. 

(27)  Beuevest  thou  the  prophets  P— The  appeal 
to  Agrippa's  knowledge  was  followed  by  the  assump- 
tion of  ms  accepting  the  ground  on  which  St.  Paul 
invited  discussion.  He  might,  of  course,  dispute  St. 
Paul's  interpretation  of  prophecy,  but  he  could  not, 
as  a  Jew,  in  the  presence  of  other  Jews,  speak  of  the 
Law  and  the  I^phets  as  Festus  had  spoken  of  St. 
Paul's  "  learning/  and  so  the  way  might  have  been 
opened  to  that  argument  from  prophecy  which,  when 
the  Apostle  was  reasoning  with  nis  own  countrymen, 
was  (as  in  dums.  xiiL  16--41 ;  xviii.  2,  3)  his  favourite 
method  of  proaucing  conviction. 

(28)  Almost  thou  persuadest  me  to  be  a  Chris- 
tian.— ^At  the  cost  of  giving  up  a  familiar  and  impres- 
sive text,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  Greek  words 
cannot  possibly  bear  the  meaning  which  is  thus  put 
upon  them.  The  words  run  literally.  In,  or  wUh,  a 
httle  thou  verauadeai  me ;  and  this  may  be  completed 
by,  "with  little  speech;'  "with  Kttle  labour^'  or  "Httle 
evidence,"  So  in  Eph.  iii.  3  we  have  precisely  the  same 
phrase  rendered  "m  few  words,"  Agrippa's  words, 
accordingly,  are  the  expression,  not  oi  a  naif -belief , 
but  of  a  cjrnical  sneer.  Thou  art  trying  to  make  a 
Christian  of  me  tvith  very  few  words,  on  very  slender 
grounds,  would  be  the  nearest  paraphrase  of  his  derisive 
answer  to  St  Paul's  appeal.    It  was,  it  will  be  seen, 


evasive  as  weU  as  derisive ;  he  shrinks  from  a  direct 
answer  to  the  question  that  had  been  put  to  him.  Li 
his  use  of  the  Latin  term  "Christian^'  (see  Note  on 
chap.  xi.  26)  we  may  trace,  perhaps,  the  effect  of  Roman 
associations.  There  certainly  were  Christian  commu- 
nities at  Rome  at  this  lime  (Rom.  xvi.  pcusim),  and 
they  would  naturally  be  described  there  as  they  had 
been  at  Antioch.  It  may  be  noted  that,  of  the  promi- 
nent English  versions,  Widif  gives  "  in  a  Httle  thing," 
Tyndal  and  Cranmer  "somewhat,"  the  Bhemish  "a 
Httle; "  the  Geneva  agrees  with  the  present  version  in 
"  almost."  The  meaning  "  somewhat,"  or  "  a  little^"  is 
a  tenable  one,  but  Eph.  in.  3,  as  already  stated,  is  in 
favour  of  that  given  above.  The  phrase  was,  perhaps, 
in  itself  ambiguous,  and  St.  Paul  accepts  in  one  sense 
what  had  been  spoken  in  another. 

(^)  I  would  to  God  that  not  only  thou  •  .  •— 
It  is  dear  that  here  also  the  English  "  almost "  must  be 
abandoned,  and  that  we  must  take  the  words  in  a 
lUtle  or  in  a  greai  {measure),  or,  with  little  labour 
and  with  great,  as  corresponduing  with  what  Agrippa 
had  just  said.  Ghrammatically  the  words  admit  of 
three  possible  paraphrases,  eadi  of  which  has  found 
advociU«s.  We  may  suppose  St.  Paul  to  say-— (1)  "  1 
would  pray  to  Qod,  not  as  you  put  it,  lightly,  but  as 
fuUv  as  I  can  .  .  .  .;"  or  (2)  "I  would  pray  to 
God  that,  whether  persiuided  witii  Httle  evidence  or 
much  .  .  .  . ; "  or  (3)  "  I  would  pray  to  Gkd  thai^ 
both  in  a  Httle  measure  and  in  a  great  .  .  .  ."  The 
first  two  of  these  explanations  are  open  to  the  olneetion 
that  they  substitute  a  disjunctive  alternative  tor  the 
natural  rendering  of  the  two  copulative  conjimctions. 
The  last  has  the  advanta^  of  so  far  taking  the  words 
in  their  natural  construction ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  takes  the  special  phrase,  "in  a  Httle,"  in  a  sense 
different  from  that  in  which  we  have  seen  reason  to 
beHeve  that  Agrippa  had  used  it.  It  is,  however,  per- 
fectly conceivable  that,  for  the  purpose  of  emphasLsinff 
the  strong  desire  of  his  heart,  St.  Paul  may  have  caught 
up  the  h^-sarcastic  phrase,  and  used  it  as  with  a  new 
meaning. 

The  MSS.  present  two  readings,  in  a  little  and  in  a 
great,  and  in  a  little  and  in  much ;  but  this  scarcely 
affects  the  interpretation  of  the  passage. 

Except  these  bonds.— The  words  show,  as  has 
been  pointed  out  in  the  Note  on  verse  29,  that  the 
prisoner  was  brought  into  court  chained,  after  the 
Roman  fasMon,  to  the  soldier  or  soldiers  who  kept 
ffuard  over  him.  We  cannot  read  the  words  without 
leeHng  their  almost  plaintive  pathos.  "  Such  as  he  " — 
pardoned,  at  peace  with  Goa  and  man,  with  a  hope 
stretching  bevond  the  grave,  and  an  actual  present 
participation  m  the  j^wers  of  the  eternal  world — ^tlus 
IS  what  he  was  desiring  for  them.  If  that  could  be 
effected,  he  would  be  content  to  remain  in  his  bonds, 
and  to  leave  them  upon  their  thrones. 

(30)  And  when  he  had  thus  spoken,  the  king 
rose  up  •  •  .—The  act  indicated,  as  far  as  it  went» 
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he  Iiad  thus  spoken,  the  king  rose  up, 
and  the  governor,  and  Bemice,  and  they 
that  sat  with  them :  t^^  and  when  they 
were  gone  aside,  they  talked  between 
themselves,  saying.  This  man  doeth 
nothing  worthy  of  death  or  of  bonds. 
^^  Then  said  Agrippa  unto  Festus,  This 
man  might  have  been  set  at  liberty,  if 
he  had  not  appealed  unto  Caesar. 


A.D.  O. 


CHAPTER  XXVn:— (1)  And  when 
it  was  determined  that  we  should  sail 
into  Italy,  they  delivered  Paul  and 
certain  other  prisoners  unto  dim  named 
Julius,  a  centurion  of  Augustus'  band. 
t2)  And  entering  into  a  ship  of  Adramyt- 
tium,  we  launched,  meaning  to  sail  by 
the  coasts  of  Asia;  one  Anstarchus,  a 
Macedonian  of  Thessolonica,  being  with 


that  the  Apostle's  words  had  made  a  favourable  im- 
pression. This,  they  felt,  was  no  common  criminal, 
no  fomenter  of  sedition.  The  question  how  he  was  to 
be  dealt  with  was  one  that  called  for  serious  considera- 
tion ;  but  the  result  showed  that  he  was  treated  from 
this  time  forward  with  more  respect  and  courtesy  than 
before. 

^^  This  man  doeth  nothing  worthy  of  death 
or  of  bonds. — St.  Luke  obviously  dwells  on  the 
witness  thus  given  to  St.  Paul's  innocence.  To  us, 
knowing  him  as  we  do,  the  anxiety  to  record  the  witness 
seems  superfluous;  but  it  was  not  so  when  the  historian 
wrote.  The  charge  of  what  we  should  call  lawless  and 
revolutionary  tendencies  had  been  too  often  brought 
against  the  Apostle  (chap.  xvii.  6),  and  was  too  current 
against  his  followers,  to  make  such  a  record  one  that 
lie  could  willingly  pass  over.j 

(32)  This  man  might  have  been  set  at  liberty 

•  • — The  decision  to  which  Affrippa  came  showed  the 
wisdom  of  the  line  which  Si  Pam  had  taken.  The  matter 
could  not  be  hushed  up  nor  got  rid  of.  The  authorities 
could  not  now  free  themselves  from  responsibility  for 
the  safe  custody  of  the  prisoner,  and,  by  releasing  him, 
expose  his  life  to  the  conspiracies  of  the  Jews;  and 
thus  the  Apostle  at  last  gained  that  safe  journey  to 
the  imperial  dt]^  which  had  for  many  years  been  the 
great  desire  of  lus  heart. 

It  is  not  without  interest  to  note  the  subsequent 
relations  between  Festus  and  Agrippa,  during  the 
short  government  of  the  former,  as  showing  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  same  entente  cordiale  as  that  which 
we  have  seen  in  this  chapter.  Agrippa  took  up  his 
abod^  at  Jerusalem  in  the  old  palace  of  the  Asmonean, 
or  Maccabean,  princes.  It  conunanded  a  view  of  the 
city,  and,  from  a  banquet-hall  which  he  had  erected,  he 
could  look  down  upon  the  courts  of  the  Temple  and  see 
the  priests  sacrificing  even  as  he  sat  at  meat.  The 
Jews  looked  on  this  as  a  profanation,  and  built  a  wall 
which  blocked  up  the  view  both  from  the  king's  palace 
and  from  the  portico  where  the  Roman  soldiers  used  to 
stand  on  guard  during  the  festivals.  This  was  r^Eurded 
by  Festus  as  an  insult,  and  he  ordered  the  wall  to  be 
pulled  down.  The  people  of  Jerusalem,  however,  ob- 
tained leave  to  send  an  embassy  to  Bome.  They 
secured  the  support  of  Poppsoa,  already  half  a  proselyte, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  time  among  the  women  of  the 
higher  class  at  Home,  and,  by  the  strange  irony  of 
history,  the  Temple  of  Jehovah  was  rescued  from  pro- 
fanation by  the  concubine  of  Nero  (Jos.  Ant.  xx.  8, 
§  11).  Agm>pa  continued  to  display  the  taste  for 
buiLcung  which  was  the  hereditary  characteristic  of  his 
house.  ^  GsBsarea  Philippi  was  enlarged  and  named 
Neronias,  in  honour  of  tne  emperor.  A  vast  theatre 
was  erected  at  Berytus  (BeyroiU)  and  adorned  with 
statues.  The  Temple  was  at  last  finished,  and  the 
18,000  workmen  who  were  thus  thrown  out  of  work 
were  employed  in  repaving  the  city  with  marble.  The 
statelinees  of  the  Temple  ritual  was  enhanced  by  the 


permission  which  the  king  gave  to  the  Levites  of  the 
choir,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrance  of  the  priests,  that 
the^r  should  wear  a  linen  ephod.  Once  affain  we  note 
the  irony  of  history.  The  king  who  thus  mid  the  glory 
of  completix^B^  wliat  the  founder  of  his  dynasty  had 
begun,  bringing  both  structure  and  ritual  to  a  perfec- 
tion never  before  attained,  saw,  within  ten  years,  tiie 
capture  of  Jerusalem  and  the  destruction  of  tne  Temple 
(Jos.  AiU,rjL,S,  §  7). 
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0)  Paul  and  certain  other  prisoners.— The 
Greek  for  **  other  "  implies  that  they  were  prisoners  of 
a  different  class.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  they 
also  had  appealed  to  the  emperor,  as  there  would  other- 
wise be  no  object  in  sending  them  to  Home. 

A  centurion  of  AugustuB'  band.— LiiteraUj,  of 
the  Sebcuie.    On  the  band  or  cohort  as  a  subdivision 
of  the  Roman  legion,  see  Note  on  chap.  x.  1.    Three 
different  explanations  have  been  given  of  the  term 
translated  ^'Augustus."     (1)   Tim  cohort  may  have 
consisted  of  sol£ers  levied  in  Sebaste  (=  Augusta)  or 
Samaria.    Josephus  mentions  a  squadron  of  Sebastene 
cavalry  {Ant,  xx.  6,  §  1 ;  <xix.  9,  §  2),  and  there  may  have 
been  a  corresponding  band  of  foot-soldiers.     (2)  Nero 
about  this  time  had  formed  a  kind  of  IxMly-guard, 
consisting  of  some  3,000  young  men  of  the  equestrian 
order,  who  accompanied  him  to  games  and  sj^tacles, 
and  whose  chief  business  it  was  to  applaud  him  in  hia 
speeches  and  recitations.    To  these  ne  gave  the  name 
of  Augustani  (Tacit.  Ann,  xiv.  15 ;  Sueton.  Nero,  c  25), 
a  term  of  which  Sebastene  would  be  the  natural  Greek 
equivalent.    (3)  A  certain  Julius  Priscus  appears  in 
Tacit.  Hiet,  u.  92  as  appointed  by  Yitellius  to  be  one 
of  the  prefects  of  the  Prsstorian  cohorts,  which,  as 
specially    under   the    emperor's    personal    command, 
might  naturally  be  called  by  his  name ;    and  he  has 
h&Ga  conjectuially  identified  with  the  centurion  here 
named.    Of  these,  (2)  seems  the  most  probable,  but  it 
is  not  absolutely  incompatible  with  (3).     On  this  as- 
sumption, as  it  is  not  said  that  the  cohort  itself  was 
at  (JsQsarea,  it  is  possible  that  he  may  have  accom- 
panied Festus  as  an  escort  to  his  province,  and  was 
now  returning  to  Bome. 

(2)  Entering  into  a  ship  of  AdramyttitLni.— 
Better,  embarking  in.  Adramyttium  was  a  town  on 
the  coast  of  Mysia,  opposite  Lesbos.  It  Lay  on  the 
Boman  road  from  Assos  and  Troas  to  Pergamus, 
Ephesus,  and  Miletus.  It  was  a  port  of  considerable 
importance,  and  the  Gulf  of  Adramyti  still  retains 
its  name.  There  would  seem  to  have  been  but  littie 
direct  intercourse  by  sea  between  GsBsarea  and  Bome, 
and  the  voyage  had  therefore  to  be  made,  now  in 
one  ship,  now  in  another.  Changes  of  this  kind 
occuirea,  it  will  be  remembered,  in  St.  Paul's  journey 
from  Philippi  to  Csesarea.  Possibly  it  was  at  first . 
intended  that  the  prisoners  should  go  to  Adnunyttium, 
cross  to  Greece,  and  then  proceed  by  land.    *'  Aaa* 
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us.  ^^  And  the  next  day  we  touched 
at  Sidon.  And  Julius  courteously  en- 
treated Paul,  and  gave  him  liberty  to  go 
unto  his  friends  to  refresh  lumself. 
<^)  And  when  we  had  launched  frx)m 
thence,  we  sailed  under  Cyprus,  because 
the  winds  were  contrary.  ^^^  Ajid  when 
we  had  sailed  over  the  sea  of  Cilicia  and 
Pamphylia,  we  came  to  Myra,  a  city  of 
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Lycia.  ^^^  And  there  the  centurion 
found  a  ship  of  Alexandria  sailing  into 
Italy ;  and  he  put  us  therein.  <^>  And 
when  we  had  sailed  slowly  many  days, 
and  scarce  were  come  over  against 
Cnidus,  the  wind  not  suffering  us,  we 
sailed  imder  Crete,^  over  against  Sal- 
mone ;  <^)  and,  hardly  passing  it,  came 
unto  a  place  which  is  called  The  fidr 


is,  of  course,  the  prooonsnlar  province  so  called. 
Looking  to  the  fact  that  the  "fast,"  t.e.,  the  Day 
of  Atonement  (falling  this  year  on  Sepi  24th),  was 
over  when  St.  Paul  i^ached  Crete  (Terse  9),  the  date 
of  emharkation  may  be  fixed,  with  much  probability, 
in  the  middle,  or  towards  Uie  end,  of  the  previous 
AuRust. 

One  Arifltarohus,  a  Macedonian  of  Thessa- 
lonica. — ^It  is  reasonable  to  infer  that  Aristarohus, 
who  had  come  with  St.  Paul  to  Jerusalem  (chap.  zx.  4), 
had  remained  in  Palestine  during  the  two  years  of  the 
Apostle's  imprisonment,  and  was  now  intending  to 
return  to  his  native  city.  The  subsequent  alteration  of 
plan  (verse  6),  however,  led  to  his  accompanying  him 
to  Rome,  and  we  find  him  there  with  St.  Taul  in  CoL 
IT.  10,  sharing  his  imprisonment. 

(3)  And  Julius  courteously  entreated.— The 
IBnglish  fairly  egresses  tho  meaning  of  the  Greek 
adyerb,  which  is  hteraUv  phUanihroptedUy.  We  note, 
ju  in  other  instances,  tne  favourable  impression  made 
by  St.  Paul's  conduct  on  official  persons  who  came  in 
contact  with  him.  (Gomn.  chaps,  xviii.  14;  zix.  31,  37.) 
The  "friends"  of  St.  Paul  at  Sidon  were  probably 
Ohristian  disciples  who  had  seen  him  when  he  passed 
through  Ph<Bnicia»  as  in  chap.  xv.  3,  or  in  other 
journeys. 

To  ref^sh  himself.— Literally,  to  avail  himself  of 
ihevr  care.  The  Greek  word  suggests  the  thought  of  a 
provision  of  personal  comforts,  Nothing  and  8ie  like, 
xor  the  voyage.  After  two  years'  imprisonment  we 
may  well  l)el£ve  that  such  kindly  care  would  be  both 
necessary  and  acceptable. 

(^)  We  sailed  under  Cyprus  .  .  .—Had  the 
wind  been  favourable,  the  ship  would  naturallv  have 
taken  ^e  direct  course  from  Sidon  to  Mysia,  leavinff 
Qrprus  on  the  right,  as  in  his  previous  voyage  St.  Pam 
luul  sailed  from  JPatara  to  Tvre  (chap.  xxi.  1).  As  it 
was,  the  wind  probably  being  from  the  north-west,  thev 
made  for  the  channel  between  Cyprus  and  Cilicia,  and, 
sailing  close  under  the  lee  of  the  long,  projecting  east 
coast  of  the  island  from  Salamis  to  tne  promontory  of 
JDinaretium  {Capo  Andftea),  were  thus  sheltered. 

(5>  We  oame  to  Myra,  a  city  of  Lyoia.— The 
city  lay  about  two  miles  and  a  half  from  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Andriacns.  It  had  been  at  one  time  the 
metropolis  of  Lycia,  and  the  remains  of  a  theatre  and 
an  aqueduct  remain  to  attest  its  former  stateliness. 

(6)  A  ship  of  Alexandria  sailing  into  Italy.— 
A  elance  dt  the  map  will  show  that  the  ship,  which  was 
prooably  one  of  those  engaged  in  the  corn-trade  between 
^gypt  and  Rome,  must  nave  been  driven  out  of  its 
conrse.  This  may  have  been  owing  to  the  prevalence  of 
the  westerly  winds  already  noticed.  The  Alexandrian 
traders,  however,  as  a  rule,  avoided  taking  the  course 
alonjg  the  coast  of  Africa,  through  fear  of  the  quick- 
fian£  of  i&e  great  Syrtis,  and  took  that  between  Crete 
and  the  Peloponnesus.  The  presence  of  this  merchant- 
ship  led  to  a  change  of  plan.    It  seemed  an  easier  and 


more  expeditious  route  to  go  straight  to  Bome,  instead 
of  landing  at  Mysia,  and  then  taking  another  ship  to 
Macedonia  in  order  to  journey  by  land  to  the  coast  of 
the  Adriatic.  A  local  inscription  describes  Mrai  as  a 
*'  horrea,"  or  store-house  of  com  (Lewin's  8t,  Paul,  iL 
p.  187),  and  the  Alexandrian  ship  may  therefore  have 
gone  tiiither  to  disch&m  part  of  its  careo.  It  has  been 
assumed,  but  on  insufl&ient  grounds,  that  Aristarchus 
here  puted  from  St.  Paiu,  and  went  on  in  the 
Adramyttium  ship. 

O)  when  we  nad  sailed  slowly  many  days.— 
Tho  Etesian  gales  from  the  north-west,  which  prevail 
in  the  Archipelago  during  the  latter  part  of  July  and 
the  whole  of  August,  were  still  blowing  strongly,  and 
during  the  "many  days"  (probablv  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks)  the  shin  had  not  oeen  able  to  traverse  move 
than  the  120  mues  that  lay  between  Myra  and  Cnidus, 
To  reach  the  latter  place  they  had  probably  coasted 
alone  Lycia,  and  ^ne  through  the  straits  between 
Bhoaes  and  the  mainland. 

And  soarce  were  oome  over  against  Cnidus, 
— ^Better,  vsiO^  difficulty.  Cnidus  was  situated  on  a 
neck  of  land  with  a  hiurbour  on  either  side,  and  was 
apparently  a  naval  station  for  the  ships  that  were 
emffaged  m  the  corn-trade  between  Egypt  and  Greece 
(l£ucyd.  viii.  35).  Here,  as  the  coast  trends  away  to 
the  north,  and  they  had  no  longer  the  shelter  of  the 
land,  th^  were  exposed  to  the  fml  force  of  the  Etesian 
winds.  It  was  useless  to  attempt  to  make  head  against 
these,  and  their  only  alternative  was  to  steer  south- 
ward, so  as  to  get,  if  possible,  under  the  lee  of  the 
coast  of  Crete,  the  moaem  Candia,  They  succeeded 
in  gettinfl^  as  far  as  Cape  Salmone,  the  eastern  point  of 
the  islana,  and  finding  nere  some  shelter,  went  on  their 
wav  westward  under  uie  lee  of  the  coast.  The  name  of 
Safmone  appears  in  Strabo  (x.  4)  as  Samonion,  in  PUny 
(iv.  12)  as  Samnonium.  In  modem  Greek  it  takes  tho 
form  of  Capo  Salomon, 

(8)  And,  hardly  passing  it.— The  Greek  adverb  is 
the  same  as  the  "scarce"  of  verse  7,  and  should  bo 
translated  as  before,  with  difficul^. 

A  place  which  is  called  The  fair  havens.— 
It  was  obvious  that  the  ship  would  have  been  again 
exposed,  after  passing  Crete,  or  even  its  central  pro- 
montory, Cape  Matala,  to  the  full  force  of  the  north- 
west gales.  About  two  miles  to  the  east  of  the  pro- 
montory, however,  and  therefore  sheltered  by  it,  there 
was  tolerably  good  anchorage,  in  a  harbour  Imown  then 
and  now  as  the  Fair  Havens  (Idtneonea  kaloi). 

Nigh  whereiinto  was  the  city  of  Lasea.— 
The  comparative  obscurity  of  the  place  has  led  to  a 
large  variety  of  readings  of  the  name — Lassosa,  Alassa, 
Thalassa,  and  other  forms.  Pliny  mentions  a  dty  in 
Crete  named  Lasos,  but  does  not  describe  its  position. 
The  remains  of  buildings,  columns,  the  walls  and 
foundations  of  temples  have  been  found  about  two 
hours'  walk  from  the  Fair  Havens,  under  Cape  Leonda, 
and  are  locally  known  as  Lasea  (Bev.  G.  Brown,  in 
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havens ;  nigli  whereunto  was  the  city  of 
Lasea.  (^^  Now  when  much  time  was 
spent,  and  when  sailing  was  now  dan- 
gerous, because  the  fast  was  now  already 
past,  Paul  admonished  them^  <^®>  and 
said  unto  them,  Sirs,  I  perceive  that 
this  voyage  will  be  with  hurt  and  much 
damage,^  not  only  of  the  lading  and 
ship,  but  also  of  our  lives.  ^^^>  Never- 
theless the  centurion  believed  the  master 
and  the  owner  of  the  ship,  more  than 
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those  things  which  were  spoken  by  Paul. 
<^>  And  because  the  haven  was  not 
commodious  to  winter  in,  the  more  part 
advised  to  depart  thence  also,  if  by  am 
means  they  might  attain  to  Phenice. 
avd  there  to  winter ;  which  is  an  haven 
of  Crete,  and  lieth  toward  ^e  south 
west  and  north  west.  <^^  And  when  the 
south  wind  blew  softly,  supposing  that 
they  had  obtained  thevr  purpose,  loosing 
thence,    they    sailed    close    by    Crete. 


Smith's  Voyage  and  Shipwreck  of  8t,  Paul,  Ap- 
pendix 3). 

(9)  Because  the  fast  was  now  already  past.— 
The  Fast  was  the  Jewish  Day  of  Atonement,  wMdi  fell 
on  the  tenth  of  Ttsn  (in  that  year,  September  24th),  the 
seventh  month  of  the  Jewish  ecclesiastical  year.  The 
sailing  season  with  the  Jews  was  reckonea  from  the 
Feast  of  Pentecost  to  that  of  Tabemades,  which  fell 
five  days  after  the  Fast.  Boman  reckoning  gave  a 
somewhat  wider  range,  sc,  from  the  sixth  day  of  the 
Ides  of  March  to  the  third  of  the  Ides  of  November. 
The  manner  in  which  St.  Luke  names  the  Fast,  and 
not  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  makes  it  probable  that 
the  time  to  which  we  are  now  coine  was  between 
September  24th  and  October  1st,  when  the  Etesian 
winds,  which  are  always  of  the  nature  of  equinoctial 
gales,  would  naturally  be  most  violent.  Probably,  also, 
the  date  may  have  been  fixed  on  St.  Luke's  memory  by 
St.  Paul's  observance  of  the  Fasl  He  was  not  likely 
to  leave  so  memorable  a  day  unregarded,  however  little 
he  might  care  to  impose  its  observance  upon  others. 
To  keep  the  Feast  oi  Tabernacles  on  board  the  ship 
was,  of  course,  impossible. 

ao)  SirSy  I  perceive  that  this  voyage  will 
be  with  hurt. — The  tone  is  clearly  that  of  a  man  who 
speaks  more  from  the  foresight  gamed  by  observation 
than  from  a  direct  supernatural  prediction.  St.  Paul 
had  had,  it  will  be  remembered,  the  enperienoe  of  three 
shipwrecks  (2  Cor.  n.  25),  and  the  Epistle  to  Titus, 
though  probably  written  later,  shows  an  acquaintance 
with  Orete  whicn  suggests  that  he  may  have  nad  some 
knowledge  even  of  tne  very  harbour  in  which  they  had 
found  refuge.  His  advice  accordingly  was  to  remain 
where  they  were,  in  comparative  safety,  in  spite  of 
the  drawbacks  referred  to  in  verse  12.  The  word  for 
**  hurt/'  which  properly  means  "  outrage,"  is  used  here 
in  the  sense  of  a  violent  calamity. 

Not  only  of  the  lading.^The  cargo  probably  oon- 
sisted  chiefiy  of  com  coming  from  Alexandria  to  Kome. 
(Comp.  Notes  on  verses  18  and  38.) 

But  also  of  our  lives.~No  lives  were  actually 
lost  (verse  44),  but  the  Apostle  speaks  now,  as  above, 
from  the  stand-point  of  reasonable  opinion.  When  his 
counsel  was  rejected  he  gave  himself  to  prayer,  and 
to  that  prayer  (verse  24)  he  attributes  the  preservation 
of  his  companions  not  less  than  his  own. 

W  Nevertheless  the  oenturion  believed  the 
master. — Better,  the  pilot.  The  word  is  the  same  as 
that  translated  "ship-master,"  in  Bev.  xviii.  17.  The 
advice  was,  we  may  believe,  determined  by  the  fact 
that  there  was  a  better  harbour  but  a  few  miles  further 
on  the  coast.  Could  they  not  press  on  thither  and  be 
safe  for  the  winter  P  It  was  natural  that  the  centurion 
should  trust  to  them  as  experts  rather  tlum  to  the 
enthusiaBtic  Babbi  whom  he  had  in  charge  as  prisoner. 


(12)  And  because  the  haven  was  not  com- 
modious to  winter  in  •  •  . — The  anchorage  in 
the  Fair  Havens,  while  it  gave  immediate  shelter  Irom 
the  north-west  gales,  was  open  to  those  from  other 
points  of  the  compass,  and  it  was  therefore  decided  by 
the  majority  (there  would  seem  to  have  been  some- 
thing like  a  vote  taken  on  the  question)  to  press  on  and 
face  the  immediate  risk  for  the  sake  of  the  more  per< 
manent  advantages. 

Phenice  .  .  .  which  is  an  haven  of  Crete, 
and  lieth  toward  the  south  west  and  north 
west. — The  precise  meaning  of  the  phrase  is  that  the 
harbour  looked,  as  we  say,  doum  these  winds,  in  the 
direction  to  which  they  blew — i.e.,  that  it  faced  the 
north-east  and  south-east,  the  words  used  being  the 
names,  not  of  points  of  the  compass,  but  of  the  winds 
which  blew  from  them.  The  harbour  so  described 
has  been  identified  with  the  modem  IaUto,  on  the 
east  of  the  promontory  of  Kavo  Mwros,  which  looks 
eastvrard,  and  so  corresponds  to  the  interpretation 
just  given  of  the  words  that  describe  it.  The  harbour 
IS  named  by  Ptolemy  (iii.  17)  as  Phoanikous,  and  a  city 
named  Phcenix  lay  a  few  miles  inland.  It  is  still 
used  as  a  harbour  by  Greek  pirates,  and  was  marked  as 
such  in  the  Frencli  admiralty  charts  of  1738;  bat, 
owing  to  the  silting  up  of  the  sand,  has  become  unsuit- 
able for  larger  vessels.  An  inscription  of  the  time  of 
Nerva,  of  tne  nature  of  a  votive  tablet  to  Jupiter  and 
Scrapie,  found  near  the  spot,  records  the  fact  that  it 
was  erected  by  Epictetus,  the  talndarivs,  or  agent,  of 
the  fleet  to  wnich  the  ship  belonged,  with  the  asedst- 
ance  of  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  the  pilot  (the  same 
word  as  ihat  which  St.  Luke  uses)  of  a  ship  which  had 
as  its  sign  (the  same  word  as  in  chap,  xxviii.  4)  the 
Isopharia.  It  is  a  natural  inference  from  this  that  the 
Alexandrian  ship  (we  note  the  Egyptian  element  in  the 
dedication  to  Serapis,  and  possibQ'  in  the  connection  of 
the  sign  with  the  I^haros,  or  lightiionse  of  Alexandria) 
had  anchored,  and  possibly  wintered,  at  Phcanice,  and 
that  the  tablet  was  a  thank-offering  for  its  preservation. 
(See  Alford,  Prolegomena.) 

(13)  And  when  the  south  wind  blew  softly.— 
There  was  a  change  at  once  in  the  force  and  the 
direction  of  the  wind.  With  a  gentle  and  favourable 
breeze  from  the  south,  the  pilot  and  the  owner  thought 
that  all  was  smooth  sailing,  and  the  ship  left  the 
Eair  Havens  and  made  across  the  bay,  a  oistance  of 
thirty-four  miles,  for  Phcenice.  They  still,  however, 
hugged  the  coast,  as  afraid  to  yenture  too  hir  into  the 
open  sea.  The  Greek  adverb  aeeony  which  is  rightly 
rendered  ''dose"  in  the  Authorised  version,  has  heen 
mistaken,  in  the  Y  olgate  and  some  other  veisionB,  for  the 
accusative  case  of  Amos,  as  though  it  were  a  proper 
name,  and  the  words  have  been  variously  rendered 
"  when  they  had  left  Absos,**  or  "  when  they  had  made 
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(u)  But  not  long  after  there  arose  ^  against 
it  a  tempestaons  wind,  called  Euro- 
dydon.  <^)  And  when  the  ship  was 
caught,  and  conld  not  bear  np  into  the 
wind,  we  let  Aer  drive,     <^*^  Andronning 


I  Or,  beat 


under  a  certain  island  which  is  called 
Clauda,  we  had  much  work  to  come  by 
the  boat:  (i^>  which  when  they  had 
taken  np^  they  nsed  helps,  nndergirding 
the  ship ;  and,  fearing  lest  they  should 


for  A8806,"  or  **  when  they  hitd  oome  in  siffbt  of  Assos." 
The  island  Absos,  howeyer,  lay  far  to  tne  north  (see 
Note  on  chap.  xz.  13],  and  there  is  no  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  any  town  of  that  name  in  Crete.  Of  the 
English  Torsions,  Widif  and  the  Bhemish  follow  the 
ViUgate,  "  when  they  had  remored"  fW.),  or  "parted" 
(BhI), "  from  Assos  ^ ;  Tyndale  and  Granmer,  following 
Lnther,  "  they  loosed  nnto  Asson."  The  Genera  trans- 
lation was  the  first  to  giro  the  tme  meaning,  and  is 
following  by  the  Anthorised  Torsion.  The  tense  of 
the  Greek  Terb  for  "they  sailed  close,*'  implies  that 
they  wef6  in  the  act  of  domg  this  when  the  stonn  burst 
upon  them,  as  in  the  next  Terse. 

(i^>  There  arose  against  it  .  .  .—The  Greek 
prononn  is  in  the  feminine,  and  as  the  noon  nsed  for 
ship  is,  thronghont  the  narratiTe,  in  the  nenter,  the 
difference  of  gender  presents  a  difficxdty.  Grammati- 
cally the  prononn  seems  to  refer  to  Crete,  and  if  referred 
to  it,  the  sentence  admits  of  three  possible  constmc- 
tions :  (1)  the  wind  dro^te  us  against  Crete;  or  (2),  blew 
against  Crete ;  or  (3),  drove  down  on  us  from  Crete. 
CSf  these,  (1)  and  (2)  are  at  Tariance  with  the  facts  of 
tlie  case,  as  the  gale  blew  the  ship  away  from  Crete  to 
the  south,  while  (3),  which  is  as  tenable  grammatically, 
exactly  agrees  with  them.  Some  translators  (e.g., 
Luther)  hare,  howoTer,  referred  the  pronoun  to  the  noun 
"  purpose," — **  the  wind  blew  against  their  purpose ; " 
but  this  gJTos  a  less  satisfactory  sense.  Of  the  English 
Torsions  W'ieUf  gires  "was  anunst  it,'*  leaTing  the 
sense  ambiguous.  Tyndale  and  Cranmer  follow  Luther, 
"there  arose  against  their  purpose."  The  GeneTa 
adopts  the  first  of  the  aboTO  readings,  "there  arose 
agamst  Candie,"  and  is  followed  by  the  Bhemish, 
"  droTO  against  it." 

A  tempestuous  wind,  called  Euroclydon.— 
The  Greek  adjectiTO  iyphonie  is  perpetuated  in  the 
modem  "  ^phoon,"  as  applied  to  whirlwinds  like  that 
now  deBcnoed.      The  "  Tortex "  of  such  a  wind  is 
indeed  its  distinguishing  feature.    The  name  Euro- 
clydon,  which  is  fairly  represented  by  such  a  word  as 
"wide-waTO,"  or  "broad-billow,"  is  not  found  else- 
where, and,  if  the  reading  be  genuine,  must  be  looked 
on  as  a  term  which  St.  IjSke  reported  as  actually  used 
hj  the  sailors  on  board.    Some  of  the  best  MSS.,  how- 
eTor,    flri^o   the  form  Euro-aquUo,  which,  though  a 
somewhat  hybrid  word  unknown  to  Greek  and  Latin 
writers,  fits  m,  as  meaning  north-east,  or,  more  strictly, 
east  by  north,  with  all  the  phenomena  described.    The 
earlier    iEng^lish — ^Widif,  Tyndale,  Cranmer,  and  the 
GrenoTa — au  giTO  "  north-east,"  while  the  Rhemish  re- 
produces the  term  Euro-aquilo,  without  attempting  to 
translate.     A  sudden  change  from  south  to  north,  with 
a  great  increase  of  riolence,  is  a  common  phenomenon 
in  the  antomnal  storms  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  in 
this  instance  the  blast  would  seem  to  haTe  rushed  down 
on  the  ship  from  the  hills  of  Crete. 

(15)  And  could  not  bear  up  into  the  wind.— 
The  Greek  verb  is  literaUr,  "  to  look  into  the  wind's 
eye,"  to  face  the  wind.  The  figure  is  a  sufficiently 
natural  one  in  all  langfuages ;  but  it  perhaps  receiTed 
additional  TiTidness  from  the  fact  that  a  large  eye  was 
commonly  painted  on  the  prow  of  Greek  Tossels.  The 
practice  is  still  not  unusual  in  IdMiterranean  boats. 


Assuming  the  direction  of  the  gale  to  haTe  been  as 
stated  in  the  preTious  Note,  the  snip  was  now  driTon  in 
a  south-west  direction,  scudding  before  the  wind. 

(16)  And  running  under  a  certain  island 
which  is  called  Clauda.— Some  MSS.  giTe  the 
Tarious-reading  Cauda,  which  agrees  more  clos^  with 
the  form  Gauaos  found  in  PliuT  and  Suidas.  TsaSf  in 
its  turn,  has  passed  into  the  modem  Gozxo,  The  island 
lay  about  twenly-three  miles  to  the  south-west  of  Crete. 
Here  they  got  under  the  lee  of  the  shore,  and  aTailed 
themselTos  of  the  temporary  shelter  to  prepare  the 
ship  more  thoroughlT  than  had  been  possible  before  to 
encounter  the  fury  of  the  storm.  The  firet  step  was  to 
get  the  boat,  which  hitherto  apparently  had  heen  towed 
mrough  the  waTOS,  on  board  the  ship.  This,  as  St. 
Luke  saTS,  was  a  matter  of  much  work  (literally,  we 
were  wim  difficulty  able  to  get  hold  of  the  boat),  partly, 
we  may  belioTe,  because  it  was  not  easy  to  keen  the 
Tessel  with  her  head  to  the  wind,  and  so  aToid  the 
motion  which  would  haTe  impeded  the  operation,  partly, 
because  the  boat  was  probably  full  of  water. 

a7)  They  used  helps,  nndergirding  the  ship. 
— ^The  word  "  helps  "  answers  to  what  we  should  call 
"precautions,"  or  "remedial  measures."  The  process 
described,  technically  known  as  "f rapping,"  consisted 
in  carrying  a  strong  cable  seToral  times  round  the  ship 
from  stem  to  stem,  so  as  to  keep  the  planks  from 
starting,  and  guard  against  the  consequent  leakage. 
The  practice  has  always  been  a  common  one.  Thucy- 
dides  (i.  29)  mentions  the  Coreyreans  as  haTing  re> 
course  to  it.  The  Russian  ships  taken  in  the  Tagus  in 
1808  were  kept  together  in  this  manner  in  consequence 
of  their  affe  and  unsound  condition  (Arnold,  on  Thuc. 
i.  29).  yfe  haTe  probably  an  allusion  to  it  in  the  line^ 
of  Horace  {Od.  i.  U). 

'*  Ac  Bine  funibus, 
Ylx  durare  carinn. 

Poefdnt  imperioeius 
iEquor.*' 

["  And  scarcely  can  our  keels  keep  sound. 
E'en  with  the  ropes  that  ffird  them  round, 
Against  the  unperious  wave.'l 

Fearing  lest  they  should  foil  into  the  quick- 
sands.— Literally,  the  Syrtis,  Thero  were  two  quick- 
sands of  this  name,  the  (greater  and  the  Lesser,  on  the 
north  coast  of  Africa.  The  former  lay  just  to  the  west 
of  Cyrene,  the  latter  further  west,  and  nearer  Carthage. 
St.  Luke  probably  speaks  of  the  Greater.  These 
quicksands  wero  the  terror  of  all  Mediterranean  sailors 
(JOS.  Wars,  ii.  16,  §  4).  A  fine  description  of  them  is 
given  by  the  Eyangelist's  namesake,  Lucan,  in  his 
Pharsalia  (ix.  SOS— 310): 

"  When  Nature  ffave  the  world  its  primal  form. 
She  left  the  Syrtes  neither  sea  nor  land. 
There  neither  sinks  the  shore  and  welcomes  in 
The  deep  sea's  waters,  nor  the  coast  can  hold 
Its  own  against  the  waves,  and  none  can  track 
Their  way  within  the  uncertain  region's  bounds. 
The  seas  are  marred  with  shallows,  and  the  land 
Is  broken  by  the  billows,  and  the  suive 
Beats  on  the  shore  loud-sounding.    Nature  leaves 
This  spot  accursed,  and  of  use  to  none." 

Oomp.  Sfilton's  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  939 : 
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Quenched  in  a  bosgy  Syrtes,  neither  sea 
Nor  good  dry  lancL^ 


The  Tackling  of  the  Ship  cast  out.        THE    ACTS,    XXVII.       St  FauTe  Address  to  those  en  board. 


fall  into  the  qidcksandsy  strake  sail,  and 
80  were  driven.  ^^^^  And  we  being 
exceedingly  tossed  with  a  tempest,  the 
next  day  they  lightened  the  ship; 
W  and  the  third  day  we  cast  out  with 
our  own  hands  the  tackling  of  the  ship. 
(90)  And  when  neither  sun  nor  stars  in 
many  days  appeared,  and  no  small 
tempest  lay  on  us,  all  hope  that  we 
should  be  saved  was  then  taken  away. 
<^^  But  after  long  abstinence  Paid  stood 


forth  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  said, 
Sirs,  ye  should  have  hearkened  unto  me, 
and  not  have  loosed  from  Crete,  and  to 
have  gained  this  harm  and  loss.  ^^  And 
now  I  exhort  you  to  be  of  good  cheer : 
for  there  shall  be  no  loss  of  a/ivy  man^s 
life  among  you,  but  of  the  ship.  <^^  For 
there  stood  by  me  this  night  the  angel 
of  God,  whose  I  am,  and  whom  I  serve, 
^^>  saying.  Tear  not,  Paul ;  thou  must 
be  brought  before  CsBsar :  and,  lo,  Grod 


The  voyagers  knew  that  the  gale  was  bearing  them  in 
that  direction,  and  did  not  dare  to  let  the  ship  sail  on 
full  before  the  wind  anv  longer. 

Strake  sail.— The  English  fails  to  give  the  sense  of 
the  originaL  Had  thev  stmck  sail  altogether  the  ship 
wonld  simply  have  drifted  in  the  verv  mrection  which 
they  were  anxious  to  avoid.  Some  sail  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  keep  the  ship  steady.  What  is  meant  is 
that  they  "lowered  the  ship's  gear,"  the  spars  and 
rigging,  and  especially,  perhaps,  the  heavy  yard  and 
ropes  which  the  ancient  snips  carried,  and  which  would, 
in  such  a  gale,  make  the  ship  top-heavy. 

And  BO  were  driven.— Better,  thus — i.e.,  in  this 
state,  undergirded  and  with  storm-sails  set.  They 
aimed  at  sailing  as  close  as  possible  to  the  wind,  making 
for  the  north- west,  so  as  to  avoid  the  Syrtes. 

(18)  The  next  day  they  lightened  the  ship.— 
St.  Luke  uses  the  technical  term  for  throwing  the  bulk 
of  the  cargo  overboard.  They  effected,  in  this  way, 
the  relief  of  the  ship  from  uie  imminent  danger  of 
sinking.  The  act  shows  that,  in  spite  of  the  under- 
girding,  leakage  was  still  goin^  on.  The  cargo,  as 
cominff  from  Alexandria,  probamy  consisted  largely  of 
com ;  out  see  Note  on  verse  38. 

0»)  We  oast  out  with  our  own  hands  the 
tackling  of  the  ship.— The  better  MSS.  give  the 
third  person  plural,  and  not  the  first.  If  we  accept 
the  Received  text,  the  fact  that  the  passengers  as  well  as 
the  crew  were  pressed  into  the  service  indicates  the 
urgency  of  the  peril;  but  even  with  the  other  reading, 
the  words  describe  the  prompt  spontaneous  action 
caused  bv  a  strong  sense  of  danger.  The  Greek  word 
for  **  tackling "  (better,  perhaps,  fwmiture)  is  wider  in 
its  range  than  the  English,  and  mcludes  the  beds  and 
personal  luggage  ana  movables  of  all  kinds.  Even 
these  the  sai&rs  were  ready  to  sacrifice  for  the  chance 
of  safety. 

(20)  When  neither  sun  nor  stars  in  many  days 
appeared.— We  havo  to  remember  that  before  tiie 
invention  of  the  compass  the  sun  and  stars  were  the 
only  guides  of  sailors  who  were  out  of  ai^ht  of  land. 
Now  the  sky  was  over-cast  and  this  gui&nce  failed. 
The  ship  was  driving,  but  whither  they  Knew  not. 

All  hope  that  we  should  be  saved  was  then 
taken  away.— Better,  findUy,  or  at  last  The  failure 
of  all  hope  implies  some  other  cause  of  fear  in  addition 
to  the  mere  violence  of  the  gale,  and  the  successive 
attempts  to  lighten  the  ship  make  it  all  but  certain 
that  sne  had  sprung  a  leak,  which  their  efforts  were 
powerless  to  stop.  The  want  of  proper  food  (see  next 
verse),  and  the  exhaustion  of  protracted  labour,  natu- 
ralhr  aggravated  the  feeling  of  despair. 

(21)  .^ufter  long  abstinence  .  .  .—We  find  from 
verses  35—38  tiiat  there  was  still  a  fair  supply  of  food 
on  board,  but,  as  they  could  not  tell  how  long  it  might 


be  before  they  reached  a  harbour,  the  crew,  amounting, 
with  passengers,  to  two  hundred  and  seventy-six  men 
(verse  37),  asd  been  naturally  put  on  reduced  rations, 
and  the  storm,  and  the  sacrifice  which  thev  had  been 
obliged  to  mako  of  all  their  goods  that  ooxdd  be  spared, 
probably  made  cooking  all  but  impossible. 

Paul  stood  forth  in  the  midst  of  them.— The 
narrative  implies  tha^  while  others  had  burst  into 
tiie  wailing  cries  of  despair,  calling,  we  may  believe, 
like  the  wilors  in  Jonain  i.  5,  "every  man  unto  his 
god,"  the  Apostle  had  passed  his  hours  of  darkness  in 
silent  communing  with  God,  and  now  came  forward 
with  the  assurance  tiiat  his  prayers  were  heard.  With 
the  feeling  natural  to  one  whose  counsel  had  been 
slighted,  he  reminds  them  that  i£  they  had  followed  it 
they  would  have  been  spared  the  hann  and  loss  (the 
same  words  are  used  in  the  Greek  as  in  verse  10)  to 
which  they  were  now  exposed.  ''Sirs,"  as  in  chaps, 
xiv.  15,  xix.  25,  answers  to  the  Greek  for  "  men." 

And  to  have  gained  this  harm  and  loss.— 
Better,  to  have  been  spared.  The  English  reads  as  if 
the  words  were  iromcal,  but  parallel  passaffes  from 
otiier  Greek  writers  show  that  to  ''^ain"  a  Earm  and 
loss  meant  to  escape  them — to  get,  as  it  were,  a  profit  out 
of  them  by  avoiding  them.  This,  St.  Paul  says,  they 
would  have  done  had  they  listened  to  his  advice.  The 
Geneva  version  adds  an  explanatory  note,  "  that  is,  ye 
should  have  saved  the  losse  by  avoyding  the  danger." 
Tyndab  and  Oranmer  take  the  words  as  the  Enclish 
reader,  for  the  most  part,  takes  them  now,  *'  and  nave 
brought  unto  us  tins  harm  and  loss." 

(ssfAnd  now  I  exhort  you  to  be  of  good 
oheer. — ^Look  and  tone,  we  may  well  believe,  helped 
the  words.  It  v^as  something  in  that  scene  of  misery 
and  dejection  to  see  one  man  stand  forward  with  a 
brave,  calm  confidence. 

For  there  shall  be  no  loss  of  any  man's  life 
among  you.— The  quiet  courage  of  the  speaker's 
tone  must  at  once  have  struck  the  usteners,  even  before 
th^  heard  the  grounds  on  which  that  courage  rest<ed. 

{&)  For  there  stood  by  me  this  ni^t  .  .  .— 
With  most  others  of  the  enthusiastic  type  of  character, 
visions,  real  or  supposed,  of  messengers  from  the 
unseen  world  have  produced  terror  and  agitation. 
With  St.  Paul  they  are  the  source  of  a  cahn  strength 
and  presence  of  mind  which  he  b  able,  in  his  turn,  to 
impress  on  others. 

whose  I  am,  and  whom  I  serve.— The  service 
implied  is  that  of  worship  rather  than  labour.  The 
word  and  thought  were  eminently  characteristic  of  St. 
Paul.    (Comp.  Kom.  i.  9 ;  2  Tim.  i.  3.) 

(^)  Fear  not,  Paul. — ^The  words  obviously  came  as 
an  answer  to  the  prayer,  prompted  by  the  fear,  not  of 
death  or  danger  in  itself,  but  lest  the  cherished  puipose 
of  his  heart  should  be  frustrated  when  it  seemea  on 
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hath  given  thee  all  them  that  sail  with 
thee.  ^>  Wherefore,  sirs,  be  of  good 
cheer :  for  I  believe  Ood,  that  it  shall 
be  even  as  it  was  told  me.  ^^^  How- 
beit  we  must  be  cast  upon  a  certain 
island.  ^  But  when  the  fourteenth 
night  was  come,  as  we  were  driven  up 
and  down  in  AJbia,  about  midnight  the 
shipmen  deemed  that  they  drew  near  to 
some  country;  ^)  and  sounded,  and 
found  it  twenty  fEtthoms:  and  when 
they  had  gone  a  little  further,  they 
sounded  again,    and   found    it   fifteen 


fiEithoms.  <®>  Then  fearing  lest  we 
should  have  fallen  upon  rocks,  they  cast 
four  anchors  out  of  the  stem,  and 
wished  for  the  day.  ^^^  And  as  the 
shipmen  were  about  to  flee  out  of  the 
ship,  when  they  had  let  down  the  boat 
into  the  sea,  under  colour  as  though 
they  would  have  cast  anchors  out  of  the 
foreship,  (^)  Paul  said  to  the  centurion 
and  to  the  soldiers.  Except  these  abide 
in  the  ship,  ye  cannot  be  saved. 
(«)  Then  the  soldiers  cut  off  the  ropes 
of    the    boat,    and    let    her  fall    off. 


the  very  yerge  of  attainment.  The  words  that  follow 
impl;^  that  his  prayer  had  not  been  bounded  by  his 
own  intereats,  but  liad  included  those  who  were  sharing 
the  daziger  with  him.  We  are  reminded,  as  by  the 
narallelijsm  of  contrast,  of  the  words  in  which  Geesar 
bade  the  pilot  of  his  i^p  not  to  fear,  but  to  commit 
himself  to  the  wind,  seing  that  he  carried  "  GcBsar  and 
the  fortune  of  Gsasar"  (Plutarch,  de  Forhm.  Bom. 
p.  518). 

{20)  We  must  be  cast  upon  a  oertain  island.— 
This  had  clearly  formed  part  of  the  special  revelation 
that  had  been  granted  to  the  Apostle.  It  was  more 
than  a  conjecture,  and  the  "  must ''  was  emphasised  as 
by  a  prophetic  insight  into  the  future. 

(27)  when  the  fourteenth  ni^t  was  oome.— 
The  time  is  apparently  reckoned  from  their  leaving  the 
Fair  Havens.    (Gomp.  yerses  18, 19,  33.) 

As  we  were  driven  up  and  down  in  Adria.— 
— ^The  name  was  used  as  indudinfi^  more  than  the  Gulf 
of  Yenioe,  to  which  the  name  A&atic  has  been  con- 
fined by  more  recent  geographers.  So  Ptolemy  (iii.  16) 
speaks  of  the  Adria  as  washing  the  south  coast  of  the 
Peloponnesus  and  the  east  coast  of  Sicily  fiii.  4).  So 
Josephns  {Life,  c.  3),  narrating  his  shipwreoc,  just  two 
years  after  St.  Paul's,  on  his  voyage  from  Judsea  to 
Puteoli,  states  that  he  was  picked  up  by  another  diip 
sailing  from  Ojieue  to  the  same  port,  "  in  the  middle 
of  Aoria."  The  intersection  of  tne  lines  of  the  two 
▼Bssels  would  fall,  as  a  glance  at  the  map  will  show, 
within  the  region  now  mentioned  by  St.  liuke  under 
the  same  name. 

The  shipmen  deemed  that  they  drew  near 
to  some  country. — ^Literally,  they  euspecied,  or  «ttr- 
mMed,  thai  a  certain  eoumJbry  was  approaching  them. 
The  sonnd  of  breakers,  probably  the  white  fines  of 
foam  seen  through  the  aarkness,  gave  rise,  we  may 
belieye,  to  this  impression.  The  countnr  which  they 
were  niearing  could  hardly  be  wy  other  than  the  head- 
land known  as  the  Point  of  E!oura,  at  the  east  extre* 
mity  of  St.  Paul's  Bay,  in  Malta.  To  the  Apostle  the 
sijght  and  the  sound  would  alike  witness  that  his  pre- 
diction was  on  the  point  of  fulfilment. 

(^)  Twenty  fathoms.— The  Greek  noun  so  ren- 
dered was  defined  as  the  length  of  the  outstretdbed 
anna  from  hand  to  hand,  including  the  chest.  It  was 
reckoned  as  equal  to  four  cubits — %.e,,  to  about  six  feet 
— and  is  therefore  fairly  represented  by  our  "  fathom." 
The  soundings  here  given  agree  with  those  that  have 
actually  been  taken  among  the  breakers  off  Gape 
Konra. 

m  Fearing  lest  we  should  have  flallen  upon 
rocks. — Literally,  upon  rough  places — ^the  reefs  of 


rock  which  were  indicated  by  the  breakers  and  by  the 
diminished  depth  of  water. 

They  cast  four  anchors  out  of  the  stem.— It 
was  no  unusual  thing  for  a  ship  to  be  furnished  with 
this  complement  of  anchors,  do  Osasar  describes  his 
ships  as  Doing  secured  with  four  anchors  each  {Bell, 
Civ.  i.  25).  In  ancient  navigation,  as  in  modem,  the 
anchors  were  commonly  cast  from  the  bow.  In  the 
battles  of  the  Nile  and  of  Copenhagen,  howeyer,  Nelson 
had  his  ships  anchored  at  the  stem,  and  the  fact 
deriyes  a  peculiar  interest  from  the  statement  that  he 
had  been  reading  Acts  zxvii.  on  the  morning  of  the 
engagement.  The  result  of  this  operation  was  that  the 
ship  was  no  longer  in  motion,  and  would  be  found,  when 
the  morning  came,  with  her  head  to  the  shore.  The 
tension  of  hope  and  fear,  the  suspense  which  made  men 
almost  cry— 

'*  And  if  cor  fate  be  death,  gire  light,  and  let  us  die,** 
is  yiyidly  brought  before  us  in  St.  Luke's  few  words, 
"  they  were  praying  for  the  day." 

<ao)  And  as  the  shipmen  were  about  to  flee 
.  .  • — ^The  hour  of  danger  called  out  the  natural  in- 
stinct of  self-preservation,  to  the  exclusion  of  better 
feelings.  It  was  easy  for  the  sailors  to  urge  that  the 
ship  needed  anchors  fore  as  well  as  aft,  and,  while  pre- 
tending to  be  occupied  about  this,  to  lower  the  boat 
which  they  had  before  hoisted  on  deck  (yerse  16),  and 
so  ^ect  their  escape.  The  boat,  it  might  appear,  was 
necessary  to  their  alleged  purpose,  as  their  ostensible 
aim  was  not  merely  to  cast  anchors  from  the  bow,  but 
to  carry  them  out  (as  the  word  which  St.  Luke  uses 
implies)  to  the  fuU  tether  of  the  cable's  length. 

&^)  Except  these  abide  in  the  ship  .  .  .—We 
need  hardly  embarrass  ourselyes  with  the  question  how 
far  the  divine  promise  was  dependent  on  the  contin- 
gency thus  specified.  Prompt  vigour,  and  clear  dis- 
cernment of  what  was  needed  on  the  instant*  spoke  out 
in  the  Apostle's  words.  The  assurance  that  had  been 
graciously  nven  was  to  be  realised,  not  b^  the  apathy 
of  a  btind  fatalism,  but  by  man's  co-operation.  It  was 
obvious  that  landsmen  like  the  soldiers  and  the  prisoners 
would  be  quite  unequal  to  the  task  of  handling  a  huge 
ship  under  such  critical  conditions,  and  the  presence  of 
the  sailors  was  therefore,  from  a  humanpoint  of  view, 
essential  to  the  safety  of  the  others.  The  thoughtful 
vigilance  of  St.  Paul,  even  in  those  hours  of  darkness, 
was  eminently  characteristic. 

(32)  Then  the  soldiers  cut  off  the  ropes  of  the 
boat.— The  act  had  to  be  the  work  of  an  instant.  The 
boat  was  already  lowered,  the  sailors  were  on  the  point 
of  leaping  into  it.  We  can  picture  their  mortifica- 
tion on  finding  their  selfish  plan  at  once  detected  and 
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THE  ACTS,  XXVII. 


Land  seen  at  Daybreak, 


(^^  And  while  the  day  was  coming  on, 
Paul  besought  them  all  to  take  meat,  say- 
ing, This  day  is  the  fourteenth  day  that 
ye  have  tarried  and  continued  fasting, 
naving  taken  nothing.  <^^  Wherefore 
I  pray  you  to  take  some  meat :  for  this 
is  for  your  health :  for  there  shall  not 
an  hair  &J[1  from  the  head  of  any  of  you. 
(35)  And  when  he  had  thus  spoken,  he 
took  bread,  and  gave  thanks  to  God  in 
presence  of  them  all :  and  when  he  had 
broken  it,  he  began  to  eat.    <^>  Then 


1  Or,  ent  the  an- 
efcort,  they  U/t 
Ihem  in  the  «ea. 


were  they  all  of  good  cheer,  and  they  also 
took  some  meat.  <^>  And  we  were  in 
all  in  the  ship  two  hundred  threescore 
and  sixteen  souls.  ^®^  And  when  they 
had  eaten  enough,  they  lightened  the 
ship,  and  cast  out  the  wheat  into  the 
sea.  (®)  And  when  it  was  day,  they 
knew  not  the  land :  but  they  discovered 
a  certaia  creek  with  a  shore,  into  the 
which  they  were  minded,  if  it  were  pos- 
sible, to  thrust  in  the  ship.  (^)  And 
when  they  had  taken  up  the  anchors,^ 


frostrated.  Eyen  in  this,  however,  there  was  a  new 
element  of  danger.  Men,  nnder  such  circumstances, 
were  likely  to  be  sullen  and  unwilling  workers. 

(33)  Paul  besought  them  all  to  take  meat.— 
Better,  to  take  food ;  and  so  in  the  next  verse.  Once 
again  the  practical  insight  of  the  Apostle — ^yet  more, 
perhaps,  his  kindly  human  sympathy — comes  promi- 
nently forward.  Soldiers  and  sailors  needed  something 
that  woxdd  draw  them  together  after  the  incident  just 
narrated.  All  were  liabfo  at  once  to  the  despair  and 
the  irritability^  caused  by  exhaustion. 

That  ye  have  tarried  and  continued  fasting, 
having  taken  nothing. — ^Better,  that  ye  continue  on 
the  looh-oid,  voiihont  a  mealy  taking  no  extra  food.  The 
English  somewhat  exaggerates  the  force  of  the  Greek 
The  word  for  "  fasting  "  is  not  that  which  is  commonly 
used  in  the  New  Testament  to  express  entire  absti- 
nence from  food.  It  was  physically  impossible  that 
the  two  hundred  and  seyenty-six  who  were  on  board 
could  hare  gone  on  for  fourteen  days  without  any 
food  at  alL  Scanty  rations  had,  we  must  belicTe,  been 
doled  out  to  those  who  came  for  them ;  but  the  tension 
of  suspense  was  so  great  that  they  had  not  sat  down 
to  any  regular  meal.  They  had  taken,  as  the  last  word 
implies,  nothing  beyond  what  was  absolutely  necessaiy 
to  Keep  body  and  soul  together.  What  they  wanted 
physically  was  food,  and  morally,  the  sense  of  restored 
companionship;  and  to  this  St.  Paul's  adyice  led 
them. 

(34)  This  is  for  your  health.— Better,  strfety,  or 
preeervaUon.  The  Greek  word  is  not  that  commonly 
translated  "  health,"  and  the  translators  seem  to  haye 
used  it  in  the  wider  sense  which  it  had  in  older 
English.  So,  for  example,  in  Wiclifs  yersion,  **the 
knowledge  of  salvation "  in  Luke  i.  77  appears  as  "the 
sdenoe  of  health."  Wiclif  has  "  h«dth  'here  also,  and 
is  followed  by  all  the  chief  English  yersions,  except  the 
Greneya,  which  has  **  safe-guard."  What '  St.  Paul 
means  is  that  the  preseryation  of  his  fellow-passengers 
depcoided  on  their  keepins^  up  their  strength.  The 
pacious  assurance  that  followed  was,  as  bdPore,  not 
mdependent  of  their  co-operation. 

(35)  He  took  bread,  and  gave  thanks  to  GKxl. 
— The  act  was  a  common  practice  of  deyout  Jews 
at  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  meals.  (See  Note  on 
Matt  xiy.  9.)  To  the  heathen  soldiers  and  sailors  it 
was  probably  altogether  new,  and  at  such  a  moment 
must  haye  been  singularly  impressiye.  The  act  of 
**  breaking  bread,*'  though  in  itsetf  not  more  than  the 
natural  incident  of  such  a  meal,  must  at  least  haye  re- 
minded the  few  Christians  who  were  his  companions  of 
the  more  solemn  "  breaking  of  bread  "  with  which  they 
were  familiar.  (See  Note  on  chap.  ii.  46.)  For  them 
the  meal,  if  not  strictly  encharistic,  in  tiie  lituigical 
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sense  of  that  term,  woxdd  be  at  least  as  an  Agape,  or 
feast  of  charity. 

196)  Then  were  they  all  of  good  cheer:— The 
words  present  a  striking  contrast  to  the  despair  of 
yerse  20.  The  hearty  cheerfulness  {as  it  too  colloquial 
a  phrase  to  say  the  "nluck"?)  oi  the  Apostle  had 
communicated  itself,  as  oy  a  kind  of  electric  sympathy, 
to  his  companions.  They  looked  to  him  as  their  friend 
and  leader,  and  had  spirits  to  eat  once  more. 

(ST)  And  we  were  in  all  in  the  ship  .  .  .—The 
number  is  giyen  here,  either  as  a  fact  that  had  been 
omitted  before,  and  yns  not  without  its  interest,  or 
probably  because  then  for  the  first  time,  when  they 
were  all  gathered  at  their  meal«  the  writer  had  taken 
the  pains  to  count  them.  A  man  does  not  commonly 
count  the  number  of  passengers  on  board  a  ship  until 
there  is  some  special  occasion,  and  here  it  comes  natu- 
rally as  explaining  the  "  all "  of  the  pieyious  yerse.  It 
was,  we  may  well  imagine,  a  striking  spectacle  to  see 
the  two  hundred  and  seyenty-six  all  under  the  influence 
of  one  braye  and  faithful  spirit 

(38)  And  when  they  had  eaten  enough  .  .  .— 
More  Bccxix&talj,  when  thsy  were  filled  toiih  food.  The 
words  describe  a  full  and  hearty  meaL  The  first  effect 
of  this  was  seen  in  renewed  actiyity  for  work.  In 
spite  of  all  that  had  been  done  before  (yerses  18»  19), 
the  ship  still  needed  to  be  lightened.  The  tense  imnlies 
a  process  of  some  continuance.  The  "  wheat "  wnich 
they  now  cast  out  may  haye  been  part  of  the  cargo 
which  had  been  reseryed  by  way  of  proyisions.  As  it 
was  dear  that  they  could  no  longer  continue  in  the 
ship,  this  was  no  longer  required,  and  the  one  essential 
point  was  to  keep  her  floating  till  they  reached  the 
shore. 

(39)  They  knew  not  the  land«->It  was,  of  course, 
probable  enough  that  some  at  least  of  the  sailors  had 
been  at  Malta  before ;  but  St.  Paul's  Bay,  which  we 
assume  to  be  the  point  they  bad  now  reached,  was 
remote  from  the  Great  Harbour,  now  that  of  Valetta, 
into  which  ships  commonly  sailed,  and  may  therefore 
well  haye  remained  unknown  to  them. 

A  certain  oreek  with  a  shore.— Better,  hamn^ 
a  beach,  the  English  word  fiuUng  to  describe  why  it 
was  that  the  creek  attracted  them.  The  earlier  yersions 
haye  "  bank."  In  Homer  and  other  Greek  writers  the 
word  is  commonly  used  for  a  flat,  sandy  beach. 

To  thrust  in  the  £diip.— The  word  was  a  quasi- 
technical  one,  answering  to  our  "to  run  the  ship 
aground." 

(40)  And  when  they  had  taken  up  the 
anchors. — ^Better,  And  when  they  had  cleared  away 

ior,  cut  off)  the  anchore,  they  let  ihem  go  into  the  eea. 
'.t  is  obyious  that  nothing  would  haye  been  gained  a: 
such  a  juncture  by  encumbering  the  ship,  whicJi  they 
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THE  ACTS,  XXVin. 


AU  Escape  safe  to  Land, 


they  committed  themselves  unto  the  sea, 
and  loosed  the  rudder  bands,  and  hoised 
up  the  maiuRail  to  the  wind,  and  made 
toward  shore.  <^>  And  falling  into  a 
place  where  two  seas  met,  they  ran  the 
ship  aground;  and  the  forepart  stuck 
&8t,  and  remained  unmoyeable,  but  the 
hinder  part  was  broken  with  the  Tiolence 
of  the  waves.  <*2>  And  the  soldiers' 
counsel  was  to  kill  the  prisoners,  lest 
any  of  them    should    swim    out,    and 
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escape.  <^>  But  the  centurion,  willing 
to  saye  Paul,  kept  them  from  their  pur- 
pose ;  and  commanded  that  they  which 
could  swim  should  cast  themselves  first 
into  the  sea,  and  get  to  land :  (^^  and  the 
rest,  some  on  boards,  and  some  on 
broken  pieces  of  the  ship.  And  so  it 
came  to  pass,  that  they  escaped  all  safe 
to  land. 

CHAPTEE  XXVni.— W  And  when 


were  auxioos  to  lighten  as  much  as  possible,  with  the 
weight  of  the  four  anchors.  The  meaning  {^ven  above 
is  accordingly  more  in  harmony  witii  the  nets  of  the 
ease  as  well  as  with  the  Greek,  which  does  not  warrant 
the  insertion  of  the  pronoun  in  **  they  committed  theni' 
^ehes." 

Iioosed  the  rudder  bands.— This  was  the  neces- 
sary secmel  to  the  preWons  operation.  While  the  ship 
was  anchored  the  two  laive  ^addle-hke  rudders  witn 
which  ancient  ships  were  lormshed,  were  lifted  up  out 
of  the  water  and  lashed  with  ropes  to  the  ship's  side. 
When  the  ship  was  ftoi  under  way  a^ain,  and  the 
rudders  were  wanted,  the  bands  had  to  oe  loosed,  and 
the  rudders  fell  into  the  water. 

And  hoised  up  the  mainsail  to  the  wind.— 
The  Greek  term  so  rendered  (artemon)  is  still  found 
in  Italian  (arthnone)  and  French  for  the  largest  sail  of 
a  ship,  tji  the  structure  of  andent  ships,  however, 
this  was  the  foresail,  not,  as  with  us,  the  mainsail. 
The  word  for  wind  is  strictly  the  participle,  the  (breeae) 
that  toae  blowing.  The  change  oi  word  seems  to  imply 
that  there  was  a  lull  in  the  fiuy  of  the  gale. 

Made  toward  shore. — ^More  accurately,  were 
makinafor  the  heaeh,  that  which  had  been  desoibed  in 
Terse  &. 

(41)  And  fkUing  into  a  place  where  two  seas 
met. — Better,  But  falling,  as  in  contrast  with  the 
attempt  described  in  the  preyions  verse.  At  the  west 
end  of  St.  Paul's  Bay  lies  the  island  of  Sahnonetta. 
From  their  place  of  anchorage  the  crew  could  not  have 
seen  that  it  was  an  island,  and  in  trying  to  run  the 
ship  on  the  beach  they  grounded  on  a  mud-bank 
between  the  small  island  and  the  coast.  The  waves 
swept  round  the  island  and  met  on  the  bank,  and  the 
position  of  the  ship  was  aocordiuffly  one  of  extreme 
oanger,  the  prow  mibedded  in  the  mud,  the  stem 
closed  to  the  billows. 

The  hinder  part  was  broken.— Better,  was 
Mng  broken  up,  the  tense  expressing  continuous  action. 

(^)  And  the  soldiers'  oounsel  was  to  kill  the 
prisoners. — ^The  vigour  of  Boman  law,  which  in- 
flicted capital  punishment  on  those  who  were  in  chaige 
of  prisoners  and  suffered  them  to  escape  (see  Notes  on 
chaps.  ziL  19;  xvi.  27),  must  be  remembered,  as  ex- 
plaming  the  apparently  wanton  cruelty  of  the  pro- 
IKwaL  In  putting  the  prisoners  to  death  the  solmers 
saw  the  only  chance  of  escaping  death  themselves. 

{43}  But  the  centurion,  willing  to  save  Paul. 
—Better,  wishing,  as  eroressing  a  stronger  desire  than 
the  sense  of  mere  acquiescence  which  hss  come  to  be 
attached  to  *'  willing."  The  Apostle  had,  we  have  seen, 
from  the  outset  gained  the  respect  of  the  centurion 
Jnlins  (verse  1).  The  conrage  and  thoughtfulness  of 
khe  night  that  had  just  pMsed  was  likely  to  have 
tomed  that  respect  into  something  like  admiration. 


Commanded  that  they  which  ooidd  swim 
•  •  • — The  order  which  was  observed  shows  that  the 
centurion  kept  his  head  dear,  and  had  the  power  to 
enforce  discipline.  It  was  not  the  rush  of  a  sauve  qui 
peut.  The  swimmers  were  to  plunge  in  first  so  as  to 
get  to  the  beach  and  be  in  readiness  to  help  their  com- 
rades. St.  Paul,  who  had  thrice  been  shipwrecked, 
and  had  once  passed  a  night  and  day  in  the  open  sea 
(2  Cor.  xi.  25),  was  probamy  among  tne  former  group, 
and  the  order  itself  may  well  have  been  suggested  by 
him. 

(4A)  And  the  rest,  some  on  boards  •  .  .—These 
were  probably  planks  from  the  decks.  The  words 
''broken  pieces  are  not  in  the  Greek,  but  fairly 
express  its  force.  Literally,  on  some  of  the  things 
from  the  ship.  These  miffht,  it  is  obvious,  have  been 
pieces  of  timber  from  the  bulwarks,  loose  spars,  tables, 
stools^  and  the  like. 

xxvin. 

a)  Then  they  knew  that  the  island  was 
called  Melita.— There  is  no  ground  for  questioning 
the  current  belief  that  this  was  the  modem  Malta* 
It  was  the  only  island  known  as  Melita  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  The  gale,  which  had  been  blowing 
for  fourteen  days  since  the  ship  left  Crete,  would 
drive  her  in  that  direction.  The  local  features  of 
St.  Paul's  Bay  agree  dosely,  as  has  been  seen,  with 
the  narrative  in  the  Acts.  There  has  from  a  very 
early  date  been  a  local  tradition  in  favour  of  the 
belief.  The  Bay  bears  St.  Paul's  name.  A  cave 
is  pointed  out  as  having  eiven  him  shelter.  There 
has,  however,  been  a  rival  claimant.  In  the  Gulf 
of  Yenice,  off  the  coast  of  Blyria,  there  is  a  small 
island,  Meleta  (now  Meleda),  which  has  been  iden- 
tified by  some  writers  with  the  scene  of  St.  Paul's 
shipwreck.  The  view  is  first  mentioned  by  Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus,  a  Greek  writer  of  the  tenth  century, 
and  was  revived  in  the  last  century  by  Padre  GrooTgi, 
an  ecdesiastic  of  the  island.  There  is,  however,  not 
a  shadow  of  evidence  in  its  favour,  beyond  the 
similarity  (not  identity)  of  name,  and  tiie  mention  of 
Adria  in  chap.  xxviL  27.  It  has  been  shown,  however, 
that  that  teim  was  nsed  with  ftur  too  wide  a  range  to  be 
decisive  on  such  a  question ;  and  against  the  view  there 
are  the  facts  (1)  that  it  would  almost  have  required  a 
miracle  to  get  the  ship»  wiUi  a  north-east  pJe  olowing 
strongly,  up  to  the  Ilmian  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Venice; 
(2)  that  a  ship  would  not  naturally  have  wintered  on 
that  coast  on  its  way  from  Alexandria  to  Pnteoli  (verse 
11) ;  (3)  that  there  has  been  no  local  tradition  in  its 
favour,  as  at  Malta.  The  island  of  Malta  was  originally 
a  Phoenician  colony.  It  came  under  the  power  of 
Carth&re  in  B.c.  402,  and  was  ceded  to  Rome  in 
B.0. 24S,   Its  temple,  dedicated  to  Jimo,  was  rich  enough 
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they  were  escaped,  then  they  knew  that 
the  island  was  called  Melita.  <^)  And 
the  barbarous  people  shewed  us  no  little 
kindness:  for  they  kindled  a  fire,  and 
received  us  every  one,  because  of  the 
present  rain,  and  because  of  the  cold. 
<'>  And  when  Paul  had  gathered  a 
bundle  of  sticks,  and  laid  thefm  on  the 
fire,  there  came  a  viper  out  of  the  heat, 
and  fastened  on  his  hand.  <^)  And 
when  the  barbarians  saw  the  4;enom(m« 
beast  hang  on  his  hand,  they  said  among 
themselves, ,  TSo  doubt  this  man  is   a 


murderer,  whom,  though  he  hath  es- 
caped the  sea,  yet  vengeance  8u£Eereth 
not  to  live.  <^>  And  he  shook  off  the 
beast  into  the  fire,  and  felt  no  harm. 
(^>  Howbeit  they  looked  when  he  should 
have  swollen,  or  fEtllen  down  dead  sud- 
denly :  but  after  they  had  looked  a  great 
while,  and  saw  no  harm  co^ie  to  him, 
they  changed  their  minds,  and  said  that 
he  was  a  god.  ^>  In  the  same  quarters 
were  possessions  of  the  chief  man  of  the 
island,  whose  name  was  Publius;  who 
received  us,  and  lodged  us  three  days 


to  be  an  object  of  ^Innder  to  Yerres,  the  Fraotor  of 
Sicily  (Cic.  In  Verr,  it.  46). 

(2)  The  barbarous  people  .  .  .—It  has  been 
urged  in  favonr  of  Meleda  that  this  description  is  more 
applicable  to  the  people  of  that  island  thim  to  those  of 
Malta,  whom  Diodoros  Sionlus  (v.  12)  describes  as  "  very 
rich,  piacidsing  many  trades,  mannf  acttuing  fine  clothes, 
and  dwelling  in  liurge  and  splendid  houses."  It  is 
obvious,  however,  that  St.  Luke  uses  the  term,  as  St. 
Paul  does  (Bom.  i.  14;  1  Cor.  ziv.  11),  and  as  was 
then  common,  as  applicable  to  all  races  that  did  not 
roeak  Greek,  and  tnat  such  a  term  as  "  Scythian " 
(Col.  iii.  11)  was  used  to  describe  what  we  should  call 
**  barbarians  "  or  **  savaspes."  For  him  *'  barbarian  "  was 
like  the  term  "  native,  whidi  our  iravellers  apply  in- 
discriminately to  Fiji  Islanders  and  Cingalese.  The 
language  of  Malta  at  the  time,  if  not  absolutely  Punic, 
was  probably  a  very  bastard  Greek.  The  inscriptions 
which  have  been  found  in  the  island  are,  as  was 
natural,  in  the  Greek  and  Latin,  which  were  used  as 
official  languages  by  their  rulers. 

"No  little  Kindness. — laterally,  no  common  (or 
average)  philanthropy.  The  idiom  is  the  same  as  that 
of  the  **  special  miracles  **  of  chap.  xix.  11. 

And  received  ub  .  .  .—The  word  implies  both 
shelter  and  hospitality.  Warmth,  above  all  things,  was 
needful  for  those  who  had  been  chilled  and  drenched ; 
and  for  this  purpose,  probably  in  some  open  space,  or 
atrium,  a  large  fire  was  lighted. 

Beoanse  of  the  present  rain  .  .  .—The  rain 
followed  naturally  on  the  cessation  of  the  gaio.  The 
I'  oold  "  shows  that  the  wind  was  not  the  Sirocco,  which 
is  always  accompanied  by  heat. 

(8)  And  when  Paul  had  gathered  a  bundle  of 
sticks  .  .^  • — The  act  was  characteristic  of  the  cheerful 
energy  which  had  been  shown  throughout  the  previous 
niffht.  The  fact  thus  mentioned  has  becm  dwelt  on  as 
nuHitatim^  against  the  identi^  of  Melita  and  Malta, 
no  wood  bemg  now  found  m  the  island  except  at 
one  spot  (Bosquetta),  not  near  St.  Paul's  Bay.  The 
Greek  word,  however,  is  applied  to  the  dry  stalks  of 
herbaceous  plants  rather  than  to  the  branches  of  trees, 
and,  as  such,  exactly  describes  the  stout,  thorny 
heather  that  still  grows  near  ihe  bay.  It  is  dear, 
however,  apart  from  this,  that  the  people  of  Malta  did 
not  live  without  fire,  and,  not  having  ooal,  must  there- 
fore have  had  wood  of  some  kind  as  fueL 

There  came  a  Tiper  out  of  the  heat.— There 
are  said  to  be  no  venomous  serpents  now  in  Malta,  and 
this  again  has  been  pressed  into  the  question  of  the 
identi^  of  the  island.  Mr.  Lewin,  however  (St.  Paul, 
iL  208),  states  that  he  saw  a  serpent,  near  St.  Paul's 


Bay,  that  looked  very  like  a  viper ;  and  even  if  he  were 
mistaken  in  this,  it  would  be  natural  enough  that 
venomous  snakes  should  disappear  under  the  inflnenoe 
of  culture,  as  tliey  have  done  elsewhere,  in  the  course 
of  ISOO  years. 

H)  The  venomous  beast.— The  adjective,  as  the 
italics  show,  ia  not  in  the  Greek,  and  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  be  necessary. 

Ho  doubt  this  man  is  a  murderer. — They 
knew,  we  may  believe,  that  St.  Paul  was  a  prisoner. 
It  is  hardly  conc^vable,  indeed,  that  he  eonld  have 
come  on  shore  bound  by  two  chains,  or  even  one,  to  his 
keeper,  but,  looking  to  the  jealous  care  which  the 
soldiers  had  shown  in  the  custody  of  the  prisoners 
(chap,  xxvii.  42),  it  would  be  natural  that  they  should 
resume  their  vigilance  over  him  as  soon  as  they 
were  all  safe  on  snore.  And  so  the  natives  of  Melita, 
seeing  what  they^  did,  and  ignorant  of  the  prisoner'a 
crime,  and  with  their  rou«i  notions  of  tne  divine 
TOvemment  of  the  world,  rushed  to  the  conclusion  that 
tiie^  were  looking  on  an  example  of  €k>d's  ven^pance 
against  murder.  It  was  in  vam  that  such  a  criminal 
had  escaped  the  waves;  a  more  terrible  death  was 
waiting^  for  him. 

(6)  They  looked  when  he  should  have  swollen 
•  •  • — ^Better,  and  they  were  expecting  thaJt  .  .  .  The 
verb  for  "swollen"  miplies  bterally  " inflammation,'* 
and  one  of  the  enormous  serpents  of  Africa  took  ita 
name,  Prestos  ("the  inflamer^'),  from  it.  Lucan  (ix. 
790)  describes  the  efiFect  of  its  bite —  ^ 

"PercQssit  Prestes,  illi  ruber  Igneos  oia 
Sucoendit,  tenditque  cutem,  pereunte  flgaiA.** 

[**The  Preates  bit  him,  and  a  flery  flash 
Lit  up  his  face,  and  set  the  skin  a-stretch. 
And  all  its  comely  grace  had  jMhased  away.l 

They  changed  their  minds,  and  said  that  he 
was  a  god. — The  miraculous  escape  naturally  made 
an  even  stronger  impression  on  the  minds  of  the 
Melitese  than  what  had  seemed  a  supernatural  judg- 
ment. Their  thoughts  may  have  travelled  qnidJy 
to  the  attributes  of  the  deities  who,  like  Apollo  or 
^ESsculapius,  were  depicted  as  subduing  serpents.  The 
sudden  change  of  belief  maj  be  noted  as  presenting 
a  kind  of  inverted  paraDelism  with  that  which  haio. 
come  over  the  people  of  Lystra.  (See  Notes  on  chap. 
xiv.  11, 19.) 

(7)  The  chief  man  of  the  island.— LiierallT.  ike 
first  man.  The  term  is  found  both  in  Greek  and  Latin 
inscriptions,  at  Malta,  of  the  time  of  Augustus,  as  an 
official  title.    It  probably  demg^nated  the  prefect  or 

remor  of  the  island,  as  distinct  from  the  procmator. 
the  time  of  Cicero  {In  Verr,  iv.  18)  Melita 
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conrteOuBlj.  ^>  And  it  came  to  pass, 
that  ihe  &theT  of  Pablius  laj  sick  of  a 
fever  and  of  a  bloody  flux :  to  whom 
F^nl  entered  in,  and  prayed,  and  laid 
his  hands  on  him,  and  healed  him. 
<^)  So  when  this  was  done,  others  also, 
which  had  diseases  in  the  island,  came, 
and  were  healed :  ^^>  who  also  honoured 
ns  with  many  honours ;  and  when  we 


A.O.  <B. 


departed,  they  laded  ua  with  such  things 
as  were  necessary.  ^^)  And  after  thi^ 
months  we  departed  in  a  ship  of  Alex- 
andria, which  had  wintered  in  the  isle, 
whose  sign  was  Castor  and  Pollux. 
0^)  And  landing  at  Syracuse,  we  tarried 
there  three  days.  <^)  And  from  thence 
we  fetched  a  compass,  and  came  to 
Ehegium :  and  afber  one  day  the  south 


incladed  in  tlio  "proyinoe"  of  Sicilj,  and  if  that  ar- 
rangement oontinned,  Pnblins  wonld  be  the  **  legate  " 
ol  the  Sicilian  proconsul.  The  Latin  name  fiuls  in 
with  the  supposition  of  his  holding  some  office  of  this 
kind. 

lK>dged  118  three  days  courteously.— We  can 
hardly  think  ot  the  hospitality  of  Publins  as  extended 
to  the  whole  two  hundred  and  seyenty-six  who  had  been 
on  board,  and  the  omission  of  the  word  '*  all,"  which 
meets  us  in  Terse  2,  probaUy  indicates  a  limitation  to 
a  chosen  few,  among  whom  St.  Paul  and  St.  Luke,  and, 
most  likely,  itte  centurion  Julius,  were  included.  It  is 
implied  tliat  after  the  three  days  they  found  a  lodging 
for  themselyes.  The  word  for  "  courteously  "  expresses 
Godliness  of  feeling  rather  than  of  manner. 

(8)  Lay  siok  of  a  fever  and  a  bloody  flux.— 
Literally,  vrith  fevers  and  dysentery,  both  words  being 
used  by  St.  Luke  with  professional  predsion.  The 
plural,  "fevers,"  probably  indicates  the  attacks  of  a 
recurrent  fever,  and  its  combination  with  dysentery 
would,  according  to  Bippocrates,  who  also  uses  the 
plural  form  (Aph,  vi.  S),  make  the  case  more  than 
usually  critical.  The  disease  is  said  to  be  far  from  un- 
common in  Malta. 

Frayed,  and  laid  his  hands  on  him.~The 
union  of  the  two  acts  reminds  us  of  the  rule  given  in 
Jas.  V.  14r,  15 ;  and  the  close  sequence  of  the  work  of 
the  healing  u^on  the  escape  from  the  serpent's  bite,  of 
the  juxtapoeitaon  of  the  two  promises  of  Mark  xvi.  18. 

(9)  Others  also,  which  had  diseases.— More 
accurately,  (he  others  who  had  infirmiUes,  The  Greek 
gives  the  article,  and  states  the  fact  that  there  was 
something  like  a  rush,  continuing  for  some  length  of 
time,  of  all  the  sick  people  in  the  island  to  profit  by 
the  Apostle's  power  of  healing.  On  the  mfference 
between  the  terms  used  for  diseases,  see  Note  on  Matt. 
iv.23. 

(10)  Who  also  honoured  us  with  many 
honours.— It  lies  in  the  nature  of  the  case  that  the 
honours  took  the  form  of  gifts.  The  very  word  was, 
indeed,  specially  applied,  both  in  Greek  and  Latin,  to 
the  honorariumf  or  lee,  paid  to  the  j^hysician,  and  its 
use  here  is  aocordiiu^^ly  characteristic  of  St.  Luke's 
calling.  (Oomp.  Ecdns.  xxxviii.  1.)  tn  addition  to 
these  g^fts  of  courtesv,  the  things  that  were  wanted 
for  thor  voyage— clothing,  provisions,  and  the  like-^ 
were  freely  supplied  at  their  departure. 

When  we  departed. — ^Better,  as  we  were  setting 
saiL 

(U)  After  three  months.— The  date  may  be  ap- 
TOOximately  fixed.  The  Fast,  falling  on  the  10th  of 
Tisri,  which  has  been  calculated  as  falling  in  that 
year  on  September  24th,  was  passed,  we  are  not 
told  how  long,  when  the  ship  Im  the  Fair  Havens 
(chap.  xxviL  9).  Then  came  the  "fourteen  days" 
of  chap,  xxyii.  27,  bringing  us  to  the  end  of 
October  or  beginning  of  November.  Three  months 
from  this  carries  us  to  the  beginning  of  February. 
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l%i9  was  earlier  than  that  usually  fixed  for  the  general 
navigation  of  the  Mediterranean  (see  Note  on  clum. 
xxvii.  9],  but  the  officers  and  the  crew  of  the 
Alexandrian  ship  were  naturally  anxious  to  take  the 
earliest  opportunity  for  pressing  on  to  their  desti- 
nation. The  fact  that  the  latter  had  wintered  in  the 
island  is  obviously  in  favour  of  the  identification  of 
Melita  with  Malta,  which  lay  on  the  usual  line  of  the 
voyage  from  Alexandria  to  Italy,  while  Meleda  was 
altogether  out  of  the  way. 

whose  sign  was  Castor  and  Pollux.— Literally, 
i^  Dioscuri,  the  two  sons  of  Zeus  and  Leda,  who  were 
regarded  as  the  guardian  deities  of  sailors.  So  Horace 
(Od.  i.  3,  2)  speaks  of  the  "fratres  Helena,  hidda 
sidera"  (** brothers  of  Helm,  beaming  stars  "),  and  (Od. 
I  12,  25)  of  the  ''puerosgue  Ledcs  ^  (''  the  children  of 
Leda"),  whose  bright  star  shines  propitiously  on 
sailors.  In  Grreek  mythology,  Zeus  haa  rewarded  their 
brotherly  devotion  by  placing  them  among  the  stars  as 
the  (hmim,  which  were  connected  with  the  month  of 
May  in  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  and  Poseidon 
(=  Neptune)  had  given  them  power  over  the  winds  and 
waves  that  they  mif^ht  assist  the  shipwrecked.  So  in 
the  Helena  of  Euripides  they  appear,  in  1550-^,  as 

S remising  a  fair  wind  and  a  safe  voyage.    The  figure- 
eads  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  ships  were  commonly 
placed  both  at  the  prow  and  the  stem. 

(12)  And  landing  at  Syracuse  •  .  .—The  dty» 
famous  for  the  memorable  siege  during  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war,  and  at  all  times  taking  its  place  among 
the  most  flourishing  towns  of  Sicily,  was  about  eighty 
or  a  hundred  miles  from  Malta,  and  might  be  resZhiA 
accordiagly  in  from  twenty-four  to  tmrty-six  hours. 
Ships  bound  from  Alexandria  to  Italy  commonly  put  in 
there.  The  stay  of  three  days  was  probably  caused  by 
their  waiting  for  a  favourable  wina.  The  fact  stated 
in  the  next  verse  implies  that  it  was  more  or  less 
agauist  them. 

W  From  thence  we  fbtched  a  compass.—The 
phrase,  now  somewhat  obsolete,  was  formerly  in 
common  use  for  a  circuitous  route  by  land  or  sea  from 
one  point  to  another.  (Gomp.  2  Sam.  v.  33;  2  Kings 
iii.  9,  and — 

"  For  *ti8  his  cnstom,  like  s  creeping  fool. 
To  fetch  a  compass  of  a  mile  about,** 

in  Heywood's  Fair  Maid  of  the  Exchange,  ii«  3.)  It  is 
found  in  most  of  the  English  versions,  but  Wiclif  gives 
"we  sailed  about,"  and  the  Shemish,  "compassing  by 
the  shore."  The  latter,  however,  haidly  expresses  the 
fact,  which  was  that  the  wind  being  probably  from  the 
west)  they  were  compelled  to  tack  so  as  to  stand  out 
from  the  shore  to  catch  the  breeze,  instead  of  coasting. 
Came  to  Bheginm.— I%i9  town,  now  Beggio,  was 
in  Italy,  on  the  southern  opening  of  the  Straits  of  Messina. 
Ships  from  Alexandria  to  Italy  commonly  touched 
there,  and  Suetonius  {TU.  c.  5)  relates  that  the  Emperor 
Titus,  taUuK  the  same  course  as  St.  Paul,  put  in  there 
on  his  way  fiom  Judaa  to  Puteoli,  and  thence  to  Rome. 
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wind  blew,  and  we  came  the  next  day 
to  Puteoli :  <^*>  where  we  found  brethren, 
and  were  desired  to  tarry  with  them 
seven  days :  and  so  we  went  toward 


Borne.  <^>  And  from  thence,  when  the 
brethren  heard  of  us,  they  came  to  meet 
US  as  far  as  Appii  forum,  and  The  three 
taverns:    whom    when    Paul    saw,   he 


Caligula  hegan  the  constimctioii  of  a  harbour  at  Bhe- 
^mn  for  the  com-ahips  of  Egypt;  but  this  work, 
which  the  Jewish  historian  notes  as  the  one  "great 
and  kinglT  undertaking"  of  his  reign,  was  left  un- 
finished {AfU.  xix.  2,  §  5). 

The  south  wind  olew. — ^More  aocurately,  when  a 
breeze  Jrom  the  souih  had  eprung,  the  form  of  the 
Greek  verb  implying  a  change  of  wind.  The  soutib 
wind  was,  of  course,  directly  in  their  fayour,  and  they 
sailed  without  danger  between  the  famous  rocks  of 
ScyUa  and  the  whirlpool  of  Charybdis. 

we  came  the  next  day  to  PuteolL— As  the 
distance  was  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles,  the 
ship  was  clearly  making  good  ?ray  before  the  wind. 
Puteoli  (more  andentlY  DiksBarchia,  now  Potzuoli)  lies 
in  a  sheltered  recess^  lornnng  the  northern  part  of  the 
Bay  of  Naples.  It  was  at  this  time  the  duef  port  of 
lUmie,  and  was,  in  particular,  the  gpreat  emporium  for 
the  oom  ships  of  AiiBzandria,  upon  which  the  people  of 
Bome  largely  depended  for  their  food,  and  the  arrival 
of  which  was  accordingly  eagerly  welcomed.  A  pier  on 
twenty-fiye  arches  was  thrown  out  inte  the  sea  xor  the 
protection  of  the  harbour.  It  may  be  noted  further 
that  but  a  few  months  prior  te  St.  f*anl's  arriral  it  had 
been  raised  te  the  digmty  of  a  colonia  (Tac.  Ann,  xiy. 
27).  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  describe  ^e  well-known 
beauties  of  the  nay,  but  tne  reader  may  bo  reminded 
that  as  the  ship  entered  it  the  eye  of  St.  FmiI  must 
haye  rested  on  the  point  of  Misenum,  to  the  north, 
behind  which  was  stationed  the  imperial  fleet;  on 
Yesuvius,  to  the  south;  on  the  town  of  Neapolis 
(—  New-town),  now  Naples,  which  had  taken  the  place 
of  the  old  Parthenope;  on  the  islands  of  GapresB, 
Ischia,  and  Procida. 

i^*)  Where  we  found  brethreUi— The  fact  is  sig- 
nificant as  showing,  in  the  absence  of  any  distinct  record, 
the  extent  to  which  the  new  society  had  been  silently 
spreadinfi^.  Who  had  been  the  agente  in  preaching  the 
gospel  there  we  can  only  conjectore,  but  a  dty  which 
was  en  rapport,  like  Puteoli,  with  both  Alexandria  and 
Bome,  may  haye  reoeiyed  it  from  either.  One  or  two 
eoinddences,  howeyer,  tend  to  the  former  rather  than 
the  latter  conclusion.  We  find  in  Heb.  x.  24  a  salutation 
sent  from  ''  those  of  (or,  better,  from)  Italy."  This 
would  not  be  a  natural  ?ray  of  speakinf^  of  Ghiistians  of 
Bome,  and  we  are  led,  therefore,  to  think  of  some  other 
Italian^  Church.  The  only  such  Church,  howeyer, 
of  which  we  read  in  the  New  Testament  is  this 
of  Puteoli,  and  we  naturally  infer  that  the  writer 
of  that  Epistle  refers  to  it.  But  the  writer  was,  in 
the  judgment  of  many  critics  (see  Introduction  to 
the  Mhiaile  to  ihe  Hebrews),  none  other  than  ApoUos, 
the  eloquent  Alexandrian  Jew  of  chap,  xyiii.  24, 
and  some  haye  been  led  to  think  tiiat  it  was  ad- 
dressed to  the  Hebrew  disciples  of  the  Therapeutse,  or 
ascetic,  class,  in  the  Delta  of  the  Nile.  All  these  ficta 
tend  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  a  connection  of 
some  kind  between  Alexandria  and  some  Italian  Church, 
and  the  theory  that  that  Church  was  at  Puteoli,  though 
not  proyen,  at  least  combines  and  explains  all  Ae 
phenomena.  We  find  from  Josephus  (Ant,  xyii.  12,  §  1) 
that  there  was  a  considerable  Jewish  element  in  the 
population  of  PnteoH.  They  had,  indeed,  spread 
themselyes  through  the  greater  part  of  Italy,  and  the 


remains  of  a  Jewish  oemeteiy  haye  been  found  eyen 
near  Perugia. 

Were  desired  to  tarry  with  them  seven 
days. — ^As  before  at  Troas  (chap.  xx.  6)  and  Tyre 
(chap.  xxL  4),  so  here,  we  can  scarcely  fail  to  connect 
the  duration  of  St.  Paul's  stay  at  Puteoli  with  the 
wish  of  the  Church  there,  that  he  should  be  with  them 
on  one,  or,  it  may  be,  two  Sundays,  that  so  he  might 
break  bread  with  them,  and  that  they  mi^t  profit  iiy 
his  teaching.  The  kindness  of  the  centurion  is  seen 
once  more  m  the  permission  which  made  compliance 
with  the  request  possible. 

And  so  we  went  toward  Bome.— The  journey 
would  lead  them  throng  Cumse  and  Litemum  to 
Sinuessa,  a  distance  of  thui^y-three  miles  from  PuteolL 
Here  they  would  come  upon  the  mat  Appian  Boad, 
which  ran  from  Borne  to  Brundusium,  the  modem 
Brindisi,  The  stages  from  Sinuessa  would  probably 
be  ItfjntunuB,  FormisB,  Fundi,  and  Terradna,  making 
altogether  a  distance  of  fifty-seyen  miles.  At  this  point 
they  would  haye  to  choose  between  two  modes  of  tnyel, 
takm^  the  drenitons  road  round  the  Pontine  Marshes, 
or  going  by  the  more  direct  line  of  the  canal.  Both 
routes  met  at  Appii  Forum,  eighteen  miles  from  Terra- 
dna. For  us  well-nigh  eyery  stege  of  the  journey  is  con- 
nected with  some  historical  or  legendary  fact  in  classical 
antiqui^.  We  think  of  the  great  Appius  Claudius,  the 
censor  mun  whom  the  Via  and  the  Forum  took  their 
names ;  of  the  passage  in  the  oyer-crowded  canal  track- 
boat»  with  ite  brawDi^  sailors,  and  of  the  scoundrel 
inn-keepers,  whom  ^raoe  has  immortalised  in  the 
narratiye  of  his  journey  to  Brundusium  {8aL  L  6). 
All  this  was,  we  may  beheye,  for  the  Apostle  as  though 
it  had  not  been.  Past  associations  and  the  inddents 
of  trayel,  all  were  for  him  swaUowed  up  in  the  thought 
that  he  was  now  on  the  point  of  reaching,  after  long^ 
delays,  the  goal  after  whidi  he  had  been  sinying  for  so 
many  years  (chap.  xix.  21 ;  Bom.  xy.  23). 

(15)  And  firom  thenoe,  when  the  brethren 
heard  of  ns  •  •  • — ^Better,  the  brethren  having  heard 
about  us.  The  seyen  days  at  Puteoli  had  giyen  ample 
time  for  the  news  of  the  Apostle's  arriyal  to  readi  uie 
disdples  at  Boma  Amouff  these  '*  brethren  "  were  mauT, 
we  may  belieye,  of  those  wnom  he  had  known  at  CorintSi, 
and  to  whom  he  had  sent  messages  of  greeting  in  Bom. 
xyi. :  Aquila  and  Epesnetus,  j£idronicus  and  Junlaa, 
Herodion,  and  those  of  the  household  of  Nardasus. 
Most  of  these  were  Jews  by  birth,  of  the  libertini  or 
f  reed-man  class.  All  had  probably  read  or  heard  the 
Epistle  to  the  Bomans.  They  were  yearning,  some  far 
the  presence  of  the  friend  whom  they  had  known  semen 
years  before  at  Corinth,  some  for  a  slimpee  of  one 
whom,  though  they  had  not  known  nim,  they  had 
learnt  to  loye.  It  is  dear,  from  the  salutations  sent  to 
Aquila  and  Prisdlla  and  the  rest  in  Bom.  xyi.,  thai 
the  decree  of  Claudius  banishing  the  Jews  from  Bome 
had  been  rescinded  or  allowed  to  lapse.  The  inflnenee 
of  Poppflda,  now  dominant  at  Bome,  was  probably  m 
their  f  ayour,  and  secured  their  protection.  Herself  a 
proselyte  to  Judaism,  after  the  fashion  of  her  daas 
she  would  extend  her  protection  to  the  Jews  of  Bome, 
as  she  did,  about  the  same  time,  to  those  of  Jerusalem. 
(See  Note  on  chap.  xxyi.  32.) 

They  oame  to  meet  ns.— The  practice  of  going 
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TrecUmerd  of  SU  Paul, 


thanked  Grod,  and  took  courage.  ^^^  And 
when  we  came  to  Borne,  the  centnrion 


delivered  the  prisoners  to  the  captain  of 
the  guard:   but  Paul  was  suffered  to 


some  miles  from  the  city  to  meet  one  whom  men 

delighted  to  honour  was  a  common  one.    So  the  Jews 

of  Kome  had  gone  out  to  meet  the  Pseudo- Alexander 

who  claimed  to  be  a  son  of  Herod  (Jos.  Awt.  xvii. 

12,  §  1).    So  the  Romans  had  ponred  forth  to  meet 

Germanicos  (Sueton.  Calig,  c.  4)  when  he  lived,  and 

to  do  honour  to  his  remains  alter  his  death  (Tacit. 

Ann,  iii.  5).     So  in  earlier  days,  Cicero  had  been 

welcomed  on  his  return  from  exile,  journeying  from 

Bmndusinm  on  the  self -same  Appian  Way  on  which  St. 

Paul  was  now  travelling,  senate  and  ]^ple  alike  going 

forth  to  meet  him  (Cic.  pro  8ext,  63,  tn  Pison,  22). 

Appii  forum* — There  was  an  obvious  reason  for 

their  not  going  further  than  this,  as  they  could  not  tell 

whether  fiie  Apostle  and  his  companions  would  come 

by  the  canal  or  the  road.    The  town  took  its  name 

probably  from  the  Appius  under  whom  the  road  had 

been  made,  and  was  so  called  as  being  a  centre  of  local 

jurisdiction — an  assize-town,  as  it  were.    So  we  have 

Porom  Jnlium  (now  Friidtj,  Fomm  Flaminium,  &c. 

Horace  (8ai,  I  5, 1.  4),  had  condemned  the  town  to  a 

perpetual  infamy,  as 

"  Inde  Fomm  Appl, 
Differtnm  nautis,  caaponibus  atque  mallgniB." 

['*  With  sailors  fOled,  and  acoundrel  publicans.*^ 

Now,  we  must  believe,  on  the  evening  when  the  two 
parties  met,  the  wretched  little  town,  notorious  for  its 
general  vileness,  was  the  scene  of  a  prayer-meeting, 
thanksgivings  and  praises  pouring  forth  from  rejoicing 
hearts. 

The  three  taverns.— Bettor,  the  Three  Tabemce. 
The  Latin  word  has  a  wider  range  than  the  English, 
and  is  applied  to  a  booth  or  shop  of  any  kind,  rec^uiring 
the  addition  of  an  adjective  such  as  ** diversona"  or 
**  cauponaria "  before  it  becomes  a  "  tavern "  in  the 
modem  sense.  The  Boman  itineraries  place  this  town 
at  a  distance  of  ten  miles  from  Appii  Forum,  and 
therefore  thirty-three  from  Bome,  Ajrida  forming  a 
kind  of  half-way  stage  between  the  Three  Tabemse  and 
the  capital.  It  is  mentioned  more  than  once  by  Cicero 
in  his  letters,  and  appears  to  have  been  on  the  Via 
Appia,  at  a  pdnt  where  a  road  from  Antium  fell  into 
it  {Ad  Att.  ii.  10).  It  was  accordingly  a  town  of  con- 
siderable importance.  No  traces  of  the  name  are  found 
now  near  that  position,  but  it  could  not  have  been  far 
from  the  modem  Ciatema,  The  transfer  of  traffic 
from  tiie  old  Yia  Appia  to  the  new  road  of  the  same 
name  (the  Via  Appia  Nuova),  which  takes  a  more 
circnitouB  routo  from  Castella  to  Terradna,  probably 
deprived  it  of  ito  importance  and  led  to  its  decay. 
A  local  tradition,  indeed,  but  probably  of  very  lato 
dato,  finds  the  name  of  Tre  Tabeme  at  a  distance  of 
about  twelve  miles  from  Bome,  on  the  old  Yia  Appia. 
Here,  it  is  clear,  a  second  detachment  of  friends  met 
him,  who  had  either  started  later  than  the  others  or 
had  felt  nneaual  to  the  additional  ton  miles. 

He  thanked  Gk>d,  and  took  courage.  — The 
words  imply  a  previous  tondency  to  anxiety  and  fear. 
There  had  been  no  possibility  of  any  communication 
with  Bome  since  he  had  left  Csesarea,  and  questions 
jnore  or  less  anxious  would  naturallv  present  them- 
fielves.  Would  he  find  friends  there  who  would 
welcome  him,  or  would  he  have  to  entor  Bome  as  a 
criminal,  with  no  escort  but  that  of  the  soldiers  who 
kept  him  ?  Were  those  Boman  disciples  to  whom  he 
Iiaa  written  so  warmly  still  s&fe  and  weU,  and  sound 


in  the  faith  P  Had  persecution  driven  them  from  their 
homes,  or  had  the  Judaisers  perverted  their  belief? 
The  language  of  Bom.  L  10 — 1%  shows  how  prominent 
they  were  in  his  thoughts  and  prayers.  To  these 
questions  the  arrival  of  the  disciples  was  a  full  and 
satisfying  answer,  and  the  Apostle  resumed  his  journey 
with  an  ea^er  and  buoyant  hope. 

(16)  And  when  we  came  to  Bome.— This  journey 
led  them  through  Aricia  (now  La  Riccia),  where  they 
would  probably  either  stop  for  the  night  or  for  their 
noon-tide  meal.  From  that  point,  as  they  neared  the 
city,  the  Appian  Boad  would  present  more  of  its 
characteristic  features — ^the  tall  milestones,  the  stately 
tombs,  of  which  that  to  Gsecilia  Metella,  the  wife  of 
Crassus,  is  the  most  representative  example,  and 
which,  lining  either  side,  gave  to  the  road  the  ap- 
pearance of  one  long  oemetory,  and  bore  their  record 
of  the  fame  or  the  vanity,  the  wealth  or  the  virtoes,  of 
the  dead.  As  they  drew  nearer  still,  St  Paul's  com- 
panions would  pomt  out  to  him  the  Grove  and  the 
sacred  spring  in  the  valley  of  Egeria,  now  let  to  a 
colony  oi  squatters  of  his  own  race. 

"  Hie  nhi  noctomn  Noma  oonstltuebat  amicn. 
Nunc  sacri  tontis  nemua  et  delubra  locantur 
Judffiifl,  quorum  oophinua  fc&numque  supellex.** 

[*'Here,  by  the  sacred  scenes  of  Xuma's  love, 
We  let  on  lease  the  shrines,  the  stream,  the  grove, 
To  pauper  Jews,  who  bring  their  scanty  store 
Of  hay  and  hamper,  and  who  ask  no  more."] 

—Juvenal,  Sat,  ilL  12. 

He  would  pass  the  cemetery  of  the  Jews  of  Bome,  lying 
on  the  east  of  the  Appian  Way,  which  within  the  last  few 
years  has  been  discovered  and  explored,  in  the  Vigna 
lUmdanini,  and  the  Columbaria  (now  in  the  Vigna 
Codini)  of  the  imperial  household,  with  which,  as 
themselves  of  the  Itbertini  class,  many  of  his  friends 
and  disciples  were  even  then  so  doselv  connected. 
He  would  see,  perhaps,  even  then,  the  b^nnning  of 
ihe  Catacombs,  where  the  Christians,  who  would 
not  bum  their  dead  like  the  heathen,  and  who  were 
excluded  from  the  cemetery  of  the  Jews,  laid  their 
dead  to  sleep  in  peace,  in  what  was  afterwards  the 
Catacomb  of  St.  Callistus.  It  may  be  noted  here  that 
the  earliest  inscription  on  any  Jewish  burial-place  in 
Italy  is  one  found  at  Naples,  of  the  time  of  Claudius 
(a.d.  44}  (G&rucci,  Cimitero  degli  awtichi  Ehrei^  p.  24; 
Mommsen,  Ineeri^U,  Neap.  Lai,  6467),  and  the  earliest 
Christian  inscription  with  any  note  of  time,  of  that  of 
Yespasian  (De  Bossi,  InecripU,  Christ,  No.  1).  It  lies 
in  the  nature  of  the  case,  however,  that  at  first  both 
Jews  and  Christians  were  likely  to  bui^  their  dead 
without  any  formal  record,  and  mid  to  wait  for  quieter 
times  before  they  coxdd  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  tomb- 
stones and  epitaphs.  Contmuinff  his  journey,  the 
Apostle  and  his  companions  woula  come  within  view 
of  the  pyramid  of  Caius  Cestius,  would  pass  under  the 
Arch  of  Drusus,  which  still  ste.nds  outside  the  Porte  di 
S.  Sebastiano,  and  enter  the  city  by  the  Porte  Capena, 
or  Capuan  Gfato,  proceeding  thence  to  the  Palace  of 
the  Cffisars,  which  stood  on  the  Palatine  Hill,  and 
looked  down,  on  one  side  upon  the  Forum,  on  the  other 
upon  the  CiiHCus  Maximus. 

Paul  was  eniffbred  to  dwell  by  himself.— The 
centurion,  on  arriving  at  the  Palace  of  the  Csosars, 
would  naturally  deliver  his  prisoners  to  the  captain  of  the 
division  of  the  Prsetorian  Guard  stetioned  there  as  the 
emperor's  body-guard.    The  favour  shown  to  St.  Paul 
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dwell  by  Iiimself  with  a  soldier  that 
kept  him.  07)  And  it  came  to  pass, 
that  after  three  days  Paul  called  the 
chief  of  the  Jews  together :  and  when 
thej  were  come  together,  he  said  unto 
them,  Men  and  brethren,  though  I  have 
committed  nothing  against  the  people, 
or  customs  of  our  fathers,  yet  was  I 
deUvered  prisoner  from  Jerusalem  into 


the  hands  of  the  Bomans.  OB)  Who,, 
when  they  had  examined  me,  would 
have  let  me  go,  because  there  was  nO' 
cause  of  death  in  me.  09)  But  when 
the  Jews  spake  against  it,  I  was  con- 
strained to  appeal  unto  Csesar ;  not  that 
I  had  ousht  to  accuse  my  nation  of» 
<^)  For  this  cause  therefore  have  I  called 
for  you,  to  see  you,  and  to  speak  with 


may  fairly  be  considered  as  due  to  the  infinenoe  of 
the  eenturion  JoliuB,  from  whom  he  had,  from  the 
first,  reoeiyed  so  many  marks  of  courtesy.  The 
Prefect  of  the  Prsstoriom  was  the  natural  custodian 
of  prisoners  sent  from  the  provinces,  and  about 
this  time  that  office  was  fiUed  oy  Burms,  the  friend 
and  colleague  of  Seneca.  Before  and  after  his  time 
there  were  two  prefects,  and  the  way  in  which  St. 
Luke  speaks  of  **the  captain  of  the  Knard"  may 
fairly  be  accepted  as  a  note  of  time  fixmg  the  date 
of  tne  Apostle's  arrival.  The  Pr»torian  camp  lay 
io^  the  north-east  of  the  city,  outside  the  Porta 
Yiminalis.  The  manner  in  which  St.  Ldke  spedks  of 
his  ''dwelling  by  himself"  implies  that  he  went  at 
once,  instead  of  accepting  the  hospitality  of  any  friends, 
into  a  hired  apartment.  Tradition  points  to  the  vesti- 
bule of  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria,  at  the  junction  of 
the  Yia  Lata  and  the  Corso,  as  the  site  of  his  dwelling; 
but  it  has  been  urged  by  Dr.  Philip,  at  present  working 
as  a  missionary  in  the  Ghetto  at  Itome,  in  a  pamphlet. 
On  the  Ghetto  (Rome,  1874),  that  this  site,  forming 
part  of  the  old  Flaminian  Way,  was  then  occupied  by 
arches  and  public  buildings,  and  that  it  was  far  more 
probable  that  he  would  &  his  quarters  near  those  of 
Ills  own  countrjrmen.  He  adds  that  a  local  tradition 
points  to  No.  2  in  the  Yia  Stringhari,  just  outside  the 
modem  Ghetto,  as  having  been  St  Paul's  dwelling-plaoe, 
but  does  not  five  any  documentary  evidence  as  to  its 
nature  or  the  cuite  to  which  it  can  be  traced  back. 

With  a  soldier  that  kept  him.— Better,  with  the 
soldier.  The  ammsement  was  technically  known  as  a 
eustodia  libera.  The  prisoner,  however,  was  fastened 
by  a  chain  to  the  soldier  who  kept  guard  over  him,  and 
so  the  Apostle  speaks  of  his  "  cnain  "  (verse  20),  of  his 
being  a  "prisoner"  (Eph.  iii  1;  iv.  1),  an  ambassador 
in  chains  (Eph.  vi.  20),  of  his  "  bonds  "  (PhiL  i.  7, 13, 
17 ;  OoL  iv.  181.  It  was  almost  a  matter  of  course  that 
the  guard  would  from  time  to  time  be  relieved,  and  so 
the  Apostle's  bonds,  and  the  story  of  his  scorings, 
and  what  had  brought  them  on  him,  would  be  known 
throughout  the  whcue  Praetorian  camp  from  which  the 
soldiers  came.    (See  Note  on  PhiL  i.  13.) 

(17)  After  three  days  Paul  called  the  chief 
of  the  Jews  together.— The  decree  of  Claudius  had, 
as  has  been  already  stated  (see  Note  on  verse  15),  been 
allowed  to  lapse,  and  the  Jews  had  settled  in  their  dd 

guarters  in  the  trans-Tiberine  region,  and  in  part,  per- 
aps,  on  the  island  of  the  IHber,  and  the  region  on  the 
liAi  bank  of  the  river,  now  known  as  the  Ghetto, 
which  has  been  for  many  centuries  the  "Jewry" 
of  Bome.  Those  who  are  described  as  ^e  "chi^" 
would^  naturally  include  the  ruler  of  the  synagogue 
(the  title  Arehisyruigogtis  is  found  in  a  Jewiw  in- 
scription from  Capua,  now  in  the  Lateran  Museum) ; 
the  Arehontes,  or  rulers  of  the  people— perhaps 
another  way  of  describiuff  the  Archisynagogi — (this 
title  is  found  in  the  Jewish  cemetery  at  Bome  already 
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mentioned;  Grarucd,  ut  rapm,  n.  35);  the  Scribes  (tho 
title  Qrammateus  is  also  xouna,  pp.  42,  47,  55,  59); 
the  Oerousiarehai,  or  heads  of  the  Jewish  senate^ 
which  was  allowed,  as  at  Aleiandriai  a  certain  mea- 
sure of  independent  jurisdiction  (pp.  51,  62);  the 
''  fathers  of  tne  synagogue,"  perhaps  identiGal  with  tho 
"rulers"  or  "elders,*'  perhaps  A  a  sliffhtly  higher 
grade  (p.  52);  perhaps,  also  (for  this  title  a^  is  found), 
the  "  mothers  of  the  s3rnagGffue,"  oocupving,  possibly,  a> 

Sosition  more  or  less  anafogous  to  the  widows  and 
eaconeeses  of  the  Christian  (3nurch  (pp.  52, 53) ;  *  those 
who  were  known  as  Nomomatheis,  or  students  of  the 
Law  (p.  57) ;  the  wealthier  traders;  those  who,  as  freed- 
men,  held  office  of  some  kind  in  the  imperial  court,  or,  like 
the  Aliturius  mentioned  by  Josephus  (lAfe,  c  3),  courted 
the  favour  of  Poppsea,  and  gained  the  praise  of  Nero 
by  acting  in  his  spectacles.  To  such  a  mingled  crowd, 
summoned  by  a  special  messen^jer— or,  it  may  be,  by  & 
notice  read  on  the  Sabbath  m  the  s^rnagogne,  or 
posted  on  some  wall  or  pillar  in  the  Jewish  quarter — 
after  three  days  spent,  partly  in  settling  in  his  lodging^, 
partly  in  the  delivery  of  the  summons,  St.  Paul  now 
addressed  himself.  These  he  was  seeking  to  win,  if 
possible,  for  Christ. 

(17)  Though  I  have  oomxnitted  nothing  against 
the  people  •  .  .—We  note  St.  Paul's  characteristie 
tact.  He  addresses  his  hearers  by  the  title  which  they 
loved,  as  "the  people."  (See  Note  on  chap.  iv.  28.) 
He  speaks  with  respect  of  their  "  customs."  (See  Notes 
on  chaps.  vL  14 ;  xzi.  21.)  He  disclaims  the  thought  of 
treating  either  with  disrespect. 

0^)  Who,  when  they  nad  examined  me  •  •  • — 
It  is  possible  that  we  have  here  only  the  summaiy  of  a 
fuller  narrative,  and  that  he  gave  an  outline  of  the 
proceedings  that  had  taken  place  between  his  first 
seizure  and  his  appeal  to  the  emperor.  What  be  states, 
however,  was  fully  warranted  by  the  facts.  No  iftpwi^i^ 
magistrate  had  ever  condemned  him.  Agrippa  and 
Fedius  had  decided  that  he  might  have  been  released 
(chap.  zxvi.  32).  He  had  been  constrsined  to  aroeal 
to  Cssar  in  self-defence,  to  avoid  the  danger  of  beinff 
handed  over  to  a  prejudiced  tribunal  or  to  plots^n 
assassination  (chap.  xxv.  8 — ^10).  But,  as  it  was,  he 
came  not,  as  other  appellants  so  often  came,  with 
counter-accusations,  (hi  all  such  matters  his  Ups  were 
sealed,  and  his  motive  now  was  to  remove  any  nn- 
favourable  impressions  which  reports  ^m  Judaoa 
miffht  have  left  on  the  minds  of  his  hearers. 

0»)  For  the  hope  of  Israel  I  am  bound  -witli 
this  chain. — ^The  mention  of  "  chain  "  in  the  sin^^nlar 

*  Since  I  wrote  the  above,  I  have  heard  from  ]>r.  A.. 
Ederaheim.  than  whom  there  ia  no  higher  living  authotitj'  on 
matters  connected  'vvith  Jewish  archaeology*  that  in  Ms  judg- 
ment the  title  of  **  father  *  or  **  mother  "  ^the  synagosQe  dra 
not  imply  any  fonctions.  bat  waa  awatened  aa  a  nuu^  of 
honour  to  ita  oldeat  members.  He  reata  thia  belief  on  U&e  fact 
that  they  are.  found  chiefly,  or  exclusively.  In  inactipCiaiiB 
which  record  a  very  advanced  age— aach  aa  80  or  HO. 
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TJiA  long  DiscusHon. 


you :  because  that  for  the  hope  of  Israel 
I  am  bound  with  this  chain.  <^>  And 
they  said  nnto  him,  We  neither  received 
letters  out  of  Judsea  concerning  thee, 
neither  any  of  the  brethren  that  came 
shewed  or  spake  any  harm  of  thee. 
<^  But  we  desire  to  hear  of  thee  what 
thou  thinkest:  for  as  concerning  this 
isect,  we  know  that  every  where  it  is 
spoken  against.  <^>  And  when  they  had 
appointed  him  a  dav,  there  came  many 
to  him  into  his  lodging;  to  whom  he 


a  laa.  &  •:  Matt 
1&  14;  Mark  4. 
U:  Lake  &  10; 
John  IX  40;  Bom. 


expounded  and  testified  the  kingdom  of 
God,  persuading  them  concerning^  Jesus, 
both  out  of  the  law  of  Moses,  and  otU  of 
the  prophets,  from  morning  till  evening. 
(M)  And  some  believed  the  things  whiw 
were  spoken,  and  some  believed  not. 
(^)  And  when  they  agreed  not  among 
themselves,  they  departed,  after  that 
Paul  had  spoken  one  word,  Well  spake 
the  Holy  Ghost  by  Esaias  the  prophet 
unto  our  fathers,  ^>  Baying,  Go  unto 
this  people,'  and  say.  Hearing  ye  shall 


agrees  with  the  fact  stated  in  veise  30,  that  he 
was  eDimsted  to  the  keeping  of  a  sixijgle  soldier, 
latere  is  a  certain  touch  A  pathos  in  this  appeal  to 
his  snfferinjzs  as  a  prisoner.  (Comp.  Eph.  iii  1; 
iv.  1;  tL  20.)  The  hope  for  which  he  smfered  was 
two-fold:  (1)  the  expectation  of  the  Messiah  as 
bringing  in  a  kingdom  of  heaven,  which  was  cherished 
hf  every  Israelite;  (2)  the  hope  of  a  resurrection 
from  the  dead,  which  he  proclaimed  as  attested  by  ^ 
resorrection  which  provea  (Bom.  i.  3,  4)  that  Jeens 
was  the  Christ,  the  Bon  of  God.  (See  Notes  on  chap. 
Txvi.  6,  7.) 

(21)  We  neither  received  letters  out  of  Judssa 
oonoeming  thee  •  •  . — It  seems  strange  at  first  that 
no  tidings  should  have  come  from  Jerusalem  of  what  had 
passed  were  in  connection  with  St.  Paul's  imprisonment 
There  was,  however,  hardly  likely  to  have  been  time 
for  anv  lel^rs  since  his  apfjeal.  Me  had  sailed  some- 
what late  in  the  autumn,  immediately  after  he  had 
made  it  (chaps,  xev.  13 ;  zxvii.  1),  and  all  communication 
by  sea  was  susnended  during  the  winter  months.  And 
it  may  be  notea  further  that  the  Jews  do  not  say  that 
they  had  heard  absolutely  nothing  about  him,  but  that 
those  who  had  come  had  spoken  nothing  evU  of  hioL 
What  the^r  had  heard  by  casual  rumour  may  well  have 
been  consistent  with  Si.  James's  statement  that  "he 
walked  orderly,  and  observed  the  Law"  (chap.  xzi.  20). 
It  has  been  urged  that  the  decree  of  Claudius  had 
suspended  the  intercourse  between  the  Jews  of  Home 
and  those  of  Jerusalem;  but  as  the  former  had  returned 
before  he  wrote  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  this  is 
hardly  a  tenable  explanation.  It  may,  however,  bo 
taken  into  account  that  among  the  Jews  who  had 
returned  to  Bome  would  be  not  a  few  ol  those  who 
had  known  St.  Paul  at  Corinth,  and  were  willing  to 
bear  their  testimony  to  his  chiuracter. 

(22)  ^e  desire  ...  as  concerning  this  sect . . . 
— ^Better,  we  request  of  thee.  The  term  is  that  which 
had  been  used  by  TertuUus  when  he  spoke  of  the  **  sect 
at  the  Nazarenes "  (chap.  xziv.  5).  The  speakers  had 
clearly  heard  enough  of  the  prisoner  to  identify  him 
with  that  sect,  but  they  treat  him  personally  with 
respect,  probably  due  in  part  to  the  favour  which  the 
authorities  had  shown  him,  and  wish  for  an  authorita- 
tive exposition  of  his  views.  The  Christians  of  Bome 
had  obviously,  even  if  they  were  Jews,  withdrawn  from 
the  Jewish  quarter,  and  the  residents  in  that  quarter 
knew  of  them  only  by  reports.  What  was  the  nature  of 
those  reports  we  can  only  conjecture.  They  were,  as  the 
speakers  say,  "  ever^here  spoken  against."  The 
darker  calumnies  which  were  propagated  afterwards 
— stories  of  Thyestean  (i.e.,  camubiQ)  banquets  and 
licentious  orgies-— may  possibly  have  been  even  then 
whispered  from  ear  to  ear.    In  any  case  the  Christians 


of  the  empire  would  be  known  as  abandoning  dr- 
oumcision  and  other  Jewish  ordinances,  leadmg  a 
separate  life,  holding  meetings  which  were  more  or  less 
secret,  worshipping  One  who  had  been  crucified  as  a 
malefactor.  Thev  were  already,  as  Tacitus  describe, 
them,  speaking  ox  their  sufferings  under  Nero,  known 
as  holoing  an  exitiabilie  eupentUio  (''a  detestable 
superstition"),  guilty  of  a;trocia  et  pudenda,  odio 
humani  generis  eonvieH  ("atrocious  and  shameful 
crimes,  convicted  by  the  hatred  of  maiddnd  ")  (Ann,  zv. 
44),  or  as  Suetonius  writes  (Nero,  c  16),  as  a  ^smis 
hominum  superstiHonis  novm  et  malqfictB  ("  a  race  of 
men  holding  a  new  and  criminal  superstition  ").  It  is 
conceivable,  looking  to  the  eariy  date  at  which  such  . 
rumours  were  current,  that  even  then  there  may  have 
been  caricatures  like  that  which  was  found  among  the 
grqffiH  of  the  Palace  of  the  Csasars  (now  in  the  Collegio 
Romano),  representing  Alezamenos,  a  Christian  con- 
vert, worshipping  his  god,  in  the  form  of  a  crucified 
human  figure  with  an  ass's  head.  Tertullian  (▲.n. 
160 — 240)  mentions  such  caricatures  as  current  in  his 
time  {Apol.  c.  16),  and  the  story  that  the  Jews  worshipped 
an  ass's  head,  which  we  know  to  have  been  acceptea  at 
this  very  time  (Jos.  cont.  Apion,  iL  7 ;  Tacit  Hist,  v.  4), 
would  naturally  be  transferred  to  the  Christians,  who 
were  re^;arded  as  a  sect  of  Jews.  In  TertulUan's  time 
Asinarii  {"  ass-worshippers  ")  was  a  common  term  of 
abuse  for  them. 

(23)  There  came  many  to  him  into  his 
lodging.— The  Greek  for  "many"  is  a  comparative 
form,  implying  a  larger  attendance  than  might  have 
been  looked  for.  The  ''lodging"  was  probably  the 
"hired  house,"  or  apartmeiS,  of  verse  SO.  (Comp. 
Fhilem.  verse  22.)  The  discourse,  or,  more  properly, 
the  discussion,  wluch  followed  coxdd  obviously  only  be 
given  in  outline.  The  address  at  Antioch  in  Pisidia 
(chap.  idii.  16 — 42),  and  the  arguments  of  the  Epistles 
to  the  (jhlatians  and  the  Bomaos  enable  us  to  form  a 
general  estimate  of  its  probable  contents. 

(24)  And  8ome  believed  the  things  which 
were  spoken. — Better,  as  expressing  the  fact  that 
the  verb  is  the  passive  form  oz  that  translated  *'  per- 
suade," in  the  previous  verse,  some  were  being  per* 
suaded  of  the  things  that  were  spohen, 

(25)  After  that  Paul  had  spoken  one  word.— 
The  tone  of  vehement  indignation  implies  a  patience 
almost  exhausted  by  the  long  contest  with  prejudice  and 
unbelief.  He  cannot  refrain  from  reproducing  the  con- 
viction which  he  had  already  expressed  in  tl£  Epistle  . 
to  the  Romans,  that  **  blindness  in  part  had  happened 
unto  Israel,"  that  a  remnant  only  were  faithful,  and 
that  **  the  rest  were  hardened  "  (ifom.  xi.  7 — 25). 

(26)  Qo  unto  this  people,  and  say  .  .  .—On  the 
passage  thus  quoted  see  Notes  on  Matt.  xiii.  14,  15. 
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Tfie  Two  Years  cU  Rome, 


hear,  and  shall  not  understand;  and 
seeing  je  shall  see,  and  not  perceive: 
<*^>  for  the  heart  of  this  people  is  waxed 
gross,  and  their  ears  are  dull  of  hearing, 
and  their  eyes  have  they  closed ;  lest 
they  should  see  with  their  eyes,  and 
hear  with  (heir  ears,  and  understand 
with  their  heart,  and  should  be  con- 
verted, and  I  should  heal  them.  <^^  Be 
it  known  therefore  unto  you,  that  the 
salvation  of  God  is  sent  unto  the  Gen- 


A.D.«k 


tiles,  and  that  they' will  hear  it.  <^^  And 
when  he  had  said  these  words,  the  Jews 
departed,  and  had  great  reasoning 
among  themselves.  (^>  And  Paul  dwelt 
two  whole  years  in  his  own  hired 
house,  and  received  all  that  came  in 
unto  him,  ^^^^  preaching  the  kingdom 
of  God,  and  teaching  those  things 
which  concern  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
with  all  confidence,  no  man  forbidding- 
him. 


Here  we  are  chiefly  concerned  with  the  fact  that  the 
words  had  been  cited  by  our  Lord  as  describing  the 
spiritnal  state  of  the  Jews  of  Palestine,  and  that  the 
record  of  their  citation  is  found  in  the  first  three 
Gospels  (Mfttt.  xiii.  13;  Mark  iv.  12;  Lnke  viii.  10), 
whue  St.  John  (xii.  40)  reproduces  them  as  embodying' 
the  solution  of  the  apparent  failure  of  our  Lord's 
personal  ministry.  Lookmg  to  the  fact  that  this 
middies  a  wide  currency  given  to  the  prophecy  in  all 
reports,  oral  or  written,  of  our  Lord's  teaching,  and 
that  St.  Paul  was  clearly  well  acquainted  witn  one 
collection  of  our  Lord's  discourses  (chap.  xz.  35),  we 
can  hardly  resist  the  inference  that  he  now  applied 
them  as  following  in  the  track  of  his  Master's  teaching. 
What  was  true  of  the  Jews  of  Jerusalem  was  true 
also  of  those  of  Bome.  In  both  there  was  a  wilful 
blindness  and  deafness  to  that  which  ought  to 
hare  produced  conviction  and  conversion.  (Comp. 
tiie  language  which  the  Apostle  had  previously  used 
in  Bom.  zi.  25.) 

(88)  Be  it  known  therefore  unto  you,  that  the 
salvation  of  Gkxl  .  .  .—The  better  MSS.  g^ive 
"<^w  salvation,"  the  demonstrative  adjective  having 
the  same  force  as  in  "  the  words  of  thU  life,"  in  chap. 
V.  20.  The  Apostle  points,  as  it  were,  to  that  definite 
method  of  deuverance  (the  Greek  ^ves  the  concrete 
neuter  form,  as  in  Luke  ii.  30;  iu.  6,  and  not  the 
feminine  abstract)  which  he  had  proclaimed  to  them. 
The  words  remind  us  of  those  which  had  been  spoken 
under  like  circumstances  at  Antioch  in  Pisidia  (chap. 
ziiL  46).  We  can,  in  some  measure,  enter  into  the 
feelings  which  filled  the  Apostb's  mind,  through  what 
we  read  in  Bom.  ix. — ^zi., — the  bitter  pain  at  the  re- 
jection of  Israel,  relieved  by  a  far-off  hope  of  their 
restoration,  the  acceptance  of  Gk)d's  ways  as  unsearch- 
able and  past  finding  out. 

(89)  And  when  he  had  said  these  words  .  .  . 
— ^The  whole  verse  is  wanting  in  many  of  the  earliest 
MSS.  and  versions.  It  may  have  been  inserted,  either 
bv  a  transcriber,  or  by  the  historian  himself  in  a  re- 
vised cop^,  in  order  to  avoid  the  apparent  abruptness  of 
the  transition  from  verse  28  to  SO.  As  far  as  it  goes 
it  confirms  the  statement  of  verses  24  and  25,  that  some 
ol  those  who  had  listened  were  converted. 


(ao)  And  Paul  dwelt  two  whole  years  .  .  .— 
On  the  probable  incidents  of  this  period,  see  £b- 
curatw  im  the  Later  Tears  of  8t.  PauVs  lAfe.  The 
word  translated  "  hired  house  **  (the  exact  equivalent 
for  the  Latin  merUorium,  or  eonductum)  means  rather 
a  lodging  (as  in  verse  23)  or  apartment,  and  does  not 
imply  that  he  occupied  a  whole  house.  The  words 
that  follow  exactly  describe  his  position.  He  was  & 
prisoner,  and  therefore  was  not  lulowed  to  go  out  to 

E reach  in  the  synagogues,  or  the  ^  churches  "  in  the 
ouses  of  this  or  i£at  disciple,  or  the  open  places  of 
the  ciiy,  but  his  friends  were  allowed  free  access  to  him, 
and  in  this  way  there  was  probably  a  wider  and  more 
effectual  opening  for  his  personal  influence  than  if  he 
had  spoken  pubHdy,  and  so  exposed  himself  to  the  risk 
of  an  organised  antagonism.  What  seemed  at  first  a 
hindrance  to  his  work  was  so  ordered,  as  he  afterwards 
acknowledged,  that  it  fell  out  "  rather  unto  the  further- 
ance of  the  gospel "  (Phil.  i.  12). 

(31)  No  man  forbidding  him.— The  fact  is  in- 
teresting as  showing  the  attitude  of  the  Roman  empire 
to  the  new  faith.  So  far,  even  under  Nero,  it  waa 
tolerant,  and  even  though  the  "  sect "  of  the  Christians 
was  "  everywhere  spoken  against,"  a  leading  teadier  of 
that  sect  vras  allowed  free  room  to  propagate  his  views. 
The  rulers  of  tiie  empire  were  not  as  yet  alarmed  at  the 
thought  of  the  wide-spread  secret  organisation  of  the 
Christian  Society,  and  the  influence  of  Seneca  and 
Burrus  may  not  have  been  without  its  share  in  this 
policy  of  toleration.  The  history  closes  somewhat 
abruptly.  It  may  have  been  the  intention  of  the  writer 
to  continue  his  narrative.  It  is  a  natural  inference  that 
when  he  closed  it  the  two  years  had  expired,  or  were  on 
the  point  of  expiring ;  that  he,  who  had  remained  with 
the  Apostle  during  ms  imprisonment,  started  with  him 
on  his  eastward  journey  afterwards ;  and  that  some  in- 
cidents to  us  unknown,  hindered  him  from  oompleiing 
the  work  which  he  had  begun.  It  is  possible,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  Theophilus,  as  an  Italian  convert  (see 
Introduction),  mav  have  known  what  had  passed  in  Rome 
during  the  Apostle's  first  sojourn  there,  or  subsequently, 
and  msi  St.  Luke  did  not  aim  at  more  than  setting 
before  his  friend  the  sti^s  by  which  St.  Paul  haa 
been  brought  to  the  imperul  dty. 
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EXCURSUS  ON  THE  LATER  TEARS  OP  ST.  PAUL'S  LIFE. 


The  date  of  St.  Paul's  amyal  at  Rome  may  be 
fixed,  with  little  risk  of  error,  in  the  spring  of  a.d.  61. 
Festos  had  gone  to  the  province  of  Jnds^  according 
to  the  computation  of  the  best  chronologists,  in  the 
antmnn  of  jld.  60.  He  had  lost  no  time  in  despatching 
^e  arrears  of  business  which  Felix  had  left  behind 
him«  had  inquired  at  once  into  the  Apostle's  case,  and, 
on  his  appealing  to  the  Emperor,  had  sent  him  off. 
Then  came  the  voyage,  the  shipwreck,  the  three  winter 
months  at  Melita,  and,  early  in  the  spring,  the  voyage 
to  Puteoli,  and  the  land  journey  to  Rome.  It  was  the 
seventhvear  of  Nero's  reign,  the  twenty-fourth  of  his 
life.  The  emperor  had  alieady  b^run  to  show  the 
baseness  and  cruelty  of  his  nature.  The  murder  of  his 
mother,  A^ppina,  by  his  orders,  had  been  perpetrated 
in  the  previous  year.  False  rumours  had  been  circulated 
as  to  the  manner  of  her  death,  but  the  letter  which 
Nero  sent  to  the  Senate,  giving  his  account  of  it,  and 
which  Seneca  was  suspected  of  having  helped  to  write, 
heaped  up  charges  of  crimes,  old  and  new,  on  the 
memory  d  the  wretched  woman,  so  that  it  seemed  to 
men  aunost  as  an  apology  for  matricide  (Tacit.  Ann, 
xiv.  4—12).*  Even^urrus,  hoping  still  to  retain  some 
hold  on  him,  had  congratulated  nim  on  his  deliverance 
from  a  great  and  standing  danfl;er  (Tacit.  Ann,  xiv.  10). 
Poppeea,  after  her  fashion,  half  a  proselyte  to  Judaism 
(Jos.  I/^e,  c.  3),  was  living  with  the  emperor,  as  his 
mistress,  in  his  palace  on  the  Palatine  Hill.  The 
supreme  passion  of  his  life  was  an  insane  desire  for 
popular  applause.  To  gain  this,  descending  step  by 
step  to  lower  and  lower  depths,  he  drove  his  chariots  in 
an  enclosed  circus  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the 
YaticaiL.  He  played  on  the  lyre,  and  sung  his  odes  at 
supper.  He  instituted  games  known  as  Juvenalia  on 
attaining  to  the  dignity  of  a  beard,  and  men  of  the 
highest  rank  were  compeUed  to  bear  their  nart  in  re- 
presenting,  in  dramas  or  in  tableaux,  the  foulest  and 
most  prurient  of  the  myths  of  Greece.  The  emperor 
and  his  lyre  were  conspicuous  everywhere  (Tacit.  Ann, 
xiv.  14).  A  body-guiurd  of  the  equestrian  order  was 
formed  (probably  the  Augustan  band  of  Acts  xxvii.  1), 
who  acted  as  his  cUiquenra,  and  led  the  applause  of  the 
multitude.  Centurions  and  tribunes  had  to  attend  offi- 
cially at  spectacles  which  seemed  to  them  to  dishonour 
the  Koman  name.  Even  Burms,  "  consenting  thus  far 
to  aToid  worse  deeds,"  stood  by.  praising  with  his  lips 
and  groaning  in  his  soul  (Tacit.  Ann,  xiv.  15).  By 
way  of  showing  the  extent  and  varieinr  of  his  culture, 
he  gave  bis  leisure  also  to  painting  ana  to  poetr^r.  He 
would  cap  verses  or  display  his  skill  as  an  impro- 
visatoze  among  his  compamons.  As  if  he  had  not 
altogether  forgotten  the  teaching  of  Seneca,  he  would 
summon  philosophers  after  a  banquet  and  listen  to 
them  as  they  discussed  their  theories  as  to  the  chief 
good  and  true  law  of  duty  (ibid,  c  16). 

With  this  form  of  Hf e,  entering  into  various  relations 


*  May  yre  see  a  passing  reference  to  Nero's  guilt  in  the 
inentton  of  **  marderers  of  mothers  **  in  1  Tim.  1? 


with  those  who  were,  in  greater  or  less  measure,  sliarers 
in  it,  St.  Pftul  was  now  brought  into  contact.  Strange 
as  it  mav  sound,  it  presented,  in  some  deg^ree,  a  more 
favourable  opening  for  his  work  thim  if  he  had  found 
Rome  under  a  wise  and  vigorous  rule,  like  Trajan  or 
Aurelius.  Poppoa  was,  as  nas  been  said,  a  proselvte 
to  Judaism,  a  patroness  of  Jews.  Aliturius,  a  Jew 
(a  Jew  taking  his  part  in  the  mimes  of  Nero !),  was 
high  in  the  emperor's  favour  as  an  actor.  When 
Josephus  came,  in  the  second  year  of  St.  Paul's  stay  in 
Borne,  he  found  that  he  had  a  friend  at  Court.  He 
obtained  the  liberation  of  some  priests  whom  Felix  had 
sent  as  prisoners  to  Bome,  ana  returned  laden  with 
gifts  which  Poppaea  had  presented  him  (Jos.  Life, 
c.  3).  The  names  in  Bom.  xvi  coinciding,  as  they  do 
largelv,  with  those  in  the  Columbaria  of  the  imperial 
household  on  the  Appian  Way,  confirm  the  natural  infe- 
rence from  Phil.  iv.  22  as  to  the  presence  of  Christians, 
some  (Gentiles  and  some  of  the  Circumcision,  among  the 
freed-men  of  the  palace.*  And  St.  Paul,  we  must  re- 
member, was  in  Rome  as  a  Jew,  and  the  favour  thus 
shown  to  other  Jews  would  naturally  be  extended  to  him 
also.  And  we  have  seen  that  there  was  no  lack  of 
friends :  Aquila  and  PrisciUa,  and  Bufus  and  his  mother, 
probably  the  wife  of  Simon  of  Cyrene  (see  Note  on  Mark 
XV.  21),  and  the  slaves  and  freed-men  of  Narcissus,t  and 
Tryphena,  and  Tryphosa,  and  probably  Phoebe  also.  And 
with  these,  we  may  believe  on  good  grounds,  there  were 
others.  Only  four  years  before  (a.d.  57)  the  conqueror 
of  Britain,  Aulus  Irlautius,  brought  his  wife  before  a 
family  tribunal  as  accused  of  holding  "  a  foreign  super- 
stition." She  was  acquitted  by  her  husband's  judg- 
ment, but  her  habits  before  and  after  the  trial,  for  f orfy 
years  (she  died  a.d.  83),  were  those  of  an  outward  un- 
worldly life  and  of  continual  sorrow  (Tacit.  Ann.  xiii. 
d2).  The  "  foreign  superstition  "  may  have  been  only- 
Judaism  or  some  Oriental  cuUus,  like  that  of  Isis  and 
Scrapie,  but  the  vupie  way  in  which  it  is  described 
suggests  the  idea  of  a  new  religion  rather  than  of  one 
with  which  men  were  already  familiar,  and  it  does  not 
seem  an  over-bold  inference  to  rest  in  the  conclusion 
that  she  was  a  Christian. 

*  A  list  of  names  may  be  given  as  common  to  both  lists, 
or  found  in  other  like  records :— Amplias,  Urbanus,  StaclM'S, 
Apelles,  Aristobulus,  Narcissus,  Tryphena,  Tryphosa,  Her- 
mes, Herrnas,  Patrobas,  Philologus,  and  Kerens  (Ughtfoot, 
Philipp.  pp.  16^-176.)  To  these  mav  be  added  Tychicus, 
Trophimus,  Onesimus,  Dorcas  among  Kew  Testament  names. 


(Comp.  Notes  on  Acts  ix.  96 ;  xx.  4.) 

t  Narcissus,  the  freed-man  and  favourite  of  Claudius,  had 
been  put  to  death  by  Nero  (a.d.  5i).  but  the  household  may 
have  continued  to  be  kept  by  some  member  of  the  family. 
An  interesting  inscription  records  the  name  of  Dikceoayne 
(^Righteousness)  the  wife  of  T.  Claudius  Narcissus,  who  is 
described  as  pieriHsaima  et  /rug€Ui8aima  V*  moBt  devout,  and 
simple  in  her  life  '^.  The  name  is  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  found 
elsewhere.  Was  it  taken  by  one  who  had  learnt  from  the 
preachers  of  the  gospel  what  true  righteousness  consisted  in? 
(Muratorl,  InacripU.  1325 :  OrelU.  TSO.)  The  appearance  of  new 
names  in  the  epitaphs  of  the  Roman  catacombs,  expressixig 
new  thoughts  and  hopes,  is  singularly  suggestive.  ElpiB 
(=Hope),  Euphrosyne  (= Joy),  Redempta,  SimpIToitas,  Eusebius 
(=Devout),  fLyriakos  (=the  Lord's),  may  be  noted  as  examples. 
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And  connected  with  Pomponia  there  were  probably 
two  other  converts.  The  names  of  Claudia  ana  Pudens 
are  coupled  tosether  in  the  salutation  of  2  Tim.  iy.  21. 
They  are  coupled  together  as  husband  and  wife  in  the 
epigrams  of  Martiu.  And  the  Pudens  of  Martial 
bears  the  name  of  Aulus,  and  he  is  married  to  Claudia, 
and  Claudia  is  descended  from  the  blue-eyed  and  fair- 
haired  Britons  (Epig,  zi.  53).  Martial,  usually  so 
scurrilous  in  his  jests,  treats  them  both  with  a  marked 
respect.  He  writes  an  epithalamium  on  their  union, 
ana,  instead  of  licentions  umuendoes,  utters  his  wishes 
thus: — 

"  O  Ck>ncord,  bless  their  coach  for  erermore. 
Be  yritti  them  In  thy  snow-white  parity. 
Let  Venus  Krant,  from  out  her  choicest  store, 

All  gifts  that  suit  their  marxled  unity ; 
When  he  is  old  may  she  be  fond  and  true. 
And  die  in  age  the  charms  of  youth  renew." 

—Epiff.  iv.  13. 

A  child  is  bom  to  them,  and  he  is  again  ready  with 
his  salutations  to  the  father — 

**  Grant,  O  ye  gods,  that  she  may  ever  proye 
The  bliss  of  mother  over  girl  and  boy ; 
BtUl  gladdened  by  her  pious  husband's  love. 
And  in  her  childr^i  nnd  perpetual  joy.** 

—Epig,i±BS, 

He  jestingly  remonstrates  with  Pudens  for  objecting 
to  the  coarseness  of  his  epigrams — 

"  You  urge  me,  Pudens,  to  take  pen  In  hand. 
And  prune  and  purge  these  epigrams  of  mine ; 
How  much  thou  lov'st  them  now  I  understand. 
When  thou  would'st  have  each  quip  a  faultless  line." 

^Epig.  vii.  11. 

He  has  been  ill  while  Pudens  was  absent  in  the 
nortii,  and  has  sighed  for  his  presence — 

"  Yea,  all  but  snatched  where  flow  the  gloomy  streams, 
I  saw  the  clouds  that  shroud  the  Elfsian  plain ; 
Still  for  thy  face  I  groaned  in  weary  dreams. 
And  cold  lips  *  Pudens,  Pudens  *  cried  in  vain." 

—Epig.  vi.  68. 

The  juxtaposition  of  the  two  names,  and  the  charac- 
ter thus  assigned  to  those  who  bore  them,  justify  us, 
I  belieye,  here  also,  in  spite  of  some  difficulties  that 
haye  been  raised  on  chronolofiical  or  other  grounds,  in 
identifying  them  with  those  whom  St.  Paul  mentions. 

The  clm>nological  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that 
Martial,  bom  in  Spain,  circ,  a.d.  40,  did  not  come  to 
Bome  tUl  A.D.  66,  nor  coUect  his  epimuns  till  a.d.  86. 
It  is  clear,  howeyer,  that  the  former  £ite,  the  yery  year 
after  St.  Paul's  death,  is  certainly  not  incompatible 
with  his  knowing  St.  Paul's  Glaudaa  and  Pudens,  and 
the  collected  poems  may  well  haye  ranged  oyer  the 
whole  period  of  his  stay  in  Home.  It  is  perfectly 
inconceiyable  that  such  a  man  could  haye  liyed  m  Bome 
for  twenty  years  without  writing  epig^rams.  It  may  be 
added  that  the  identification  does  not  assume  that 
Pudens  and  Claudia  were  married  when  St.  Paul  wrote 
the  Second  Epistle  to  llmothy  (a.d.  66),  but  only  that 
both  were  then  disciples  of  Christ.  If  Martial  came  to 
Bome  in  a.d.  66  he  might,  therefore,  haye  known  the 
young'  officer  before  his  marriage,  and  written  his  con- 
gratulatory lines  shortly  afterwards.  The  insertion  of 
the  name  of  Idnus  between  Pudens  and  Claudia  is,  as 
far  as  it  goes,  against  the  hypothesis  that  they  were  at 
that  period  husband  and  wile. 

^  Another  objection  has  been  taken  to  the  identifica- 
tion, on  the  moral  groimd  that,  in  some  of  his  epigrams, 
Martial  insinuates  that  his  Pudens  shared  in  the  foul 
immorality  of  his  time.  It  is  not  expedient  to  examine 
such  a  question  in  detail,  but  it  will  oe  found  that  the 
incidents  to  which  he  alludes  (there  is  literally  nothing 
more  than  the  fact  that  a  young  slaye  of  Pudens  had 


cut  his  hair  as  a  yotiye  offering  *)  admits  in  themselyes, 
of  a  perfectly  innocent  interpretation,  and  that  tha 
innuendoes  are  but  the  scurril  lests  of  a  tainted  mind 
coming  into  contact  with  a  purity  which  it  cannot 
comprehend.t  They  deserye  no  more  attention  than 
the  analogous  charges  which  were  whispered  against 
St.  Paul  (see  Note  on  2  Cor.  yii.  2),  or  th<^  which 
were  brought  against  Athanasius  and  Hooker.  Such 
charges  are  often,  indeed,  brought  against  the  pure  in 
proportion  to  th^r  purity. 

Further  coinddencee  connect  themselyes  with  an  in- 
scription discoyered  in  Chichester  in  A.D.  1723,  which 

runs  thus:«- 

To  Neptane  and  Minerya 

xhis  Temple 

For  the  welfare  of  the  Divine  {ue,,  the  Imperial)  House. 

By  the  authority  of 

Tiberius  Claudius  Cogidubnus 

Legate  of  Augustus  (i.e..  the  Emperor)  in  Britain, 

The  Guild  of  Smiths  and  ttkoae  in  it 

Who  minister  in  sacred  things,  have 

At  their  own  cost  dedicateid. 

The  site  being  given  by 
Pudens  the  son  m  Pudenttnua 

Cogidubnus,  we  learn  from  Tacitus  (Agricola,  c.  xiy.), 
was  king  of  tiie  Begni,  a  tribe  occupying  the  modem 
Sussex,  and  was  the  faithful  ally  of  Bome  under 
Clau^us,  when  Aulus  Plautius,  the  husband  of  Pom- 
ponia, was  ffoyemor  of  Britain  (a.d.  43 — 52).];  His 
daughter,  if  ne  had  one,  would  naturally  bear  tiie  name 
of  Claudia.  We  find  him  connected  with  a  Pudens; 
and  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  highly  probable  inference 
that  the  attachment  of  the  latter  to  his  British  bride 
began  during  a  service  in  the  North  prior  to  that  of 
wmch  Martial  speaks,  and  that  she  came  to  Bome  under 
the  protection  of  Pomponia,  and,  embracing  the  same 
faith,  was  married  to  her  loyer. 

It  may  be  well  to  mention  another,  though  less  pro- 
bable, conjecture,  that  Claudia  was  the  daughter  of  Carao- 
tacus,  who  had  been  brought  to  Bome,  with  his  wife  and 
children,  under  Claudius,  and  that  Linus  was  identical 
with  the  Llin  who  appears  in  Welsh  hagiomphy  as 
the  son  of  Caractacus  (Lewin,  8t  Paid,  u.  397). 

St.  Paul's  acquaintance  with  Pudens  may  haye  begun 
through  Pomponia;  but  it  is  also  probable  that,  through 
the  courteous  Jdndness  of  the  centurion  Julius,  himself 
of  the  Augustan  band  (see  Note  on  chap.  xxyiL  1),  he 
was  commended  to  the  fayourable  notice  of  BumuL 
the  Prefect  of  the  PrsBtorian  camp ;  and  that  thus,  ana 
through  the  frequent  change  of  soldiers  who  kept 
guard  oyer  him,  his  bonds  in  Christ  would  become 
known  (as  he  says)  through  the  whole  Prsetorian  bar- 
racks §  (Phil.  L  13),  and  that  this  ma^  haye  either 
originated  or  strengthened  their  friendship. 

Sid  the  Apostle  become  acquainted  with  the  gpreat 
philosophic  thinker  Seneca,  the  friend  of  Burrus,  who, 

*  The  cutting  of  the  hair  may,  indeed,  even  haye  heen,  after 
St.  Paul's  example  (Acts  xyiiL  18),  the  completion  at  a 
Nazarite  vow. 

t  It  is  right,  perhaps,  to  state  that  Dean  Meriyale  {SL  Paul 
at  Bome,  p.  149)  looks  on  the  supposed  Christianity  of  Pomponia 
as  a  "hypothesis  of  the  flimsiest  character,**  and  rejects  the 
conclusions  drawn  as  to  Claudia  and  Pudens  on  the  strength 
of  o1]pections  to  which  I  seem  to  myself  to  haye  giyen  a 
sufficient  answer. 

t  A  note  is.  i)erhaps,  necessary-  as  to  the  dates  thus  given. 
If  this,  it  has  been  urged,  gives  the  limits  of  the  date  of  the  in- 
scription,  then  Martial  was  a  boy  of  ten  when  Pudens  was  old 
enough  to  be  an  officer  in  Britain,  and  was  therefore  not  likely 
to  have  been  on  the  terms  of  intimacy  with  him  whi<di  the 
epigrams  indicate.  The  date  of  the  inscription,  however,  may 
have  been  considerably  later.  Cogidubnus  was  the  ally  oc 
Rome  for  many  years  after  the  conquest  of  Caractacus  by 
OstoriuB  Scapula  (Tacit.  Ann.  xii.  14),  and  even  as  Tacitus  sayi^ 
"  within  his  own  memory."  The  temple  to  which  the  inscnp- 
tion  refers  may  easily  therefore  have  been  erected,  say,  circ: 
A.D.  60—64. 

(  The  Greek  word  is  Prcetarium,  on  which  see  Note  on 
Matt,  xxvli.  27. 
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thoiigli  bis  infiaenGe  was  waning,  still  endeaTonred  to 
wi£  the  mind  of  Nero  by  writing  ethical  treatises  for 
his  benefit?    We  cannot  retnm  a  dedsiye  answer  to 
that  question.    Letters  were  extant  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, and  are  mentioned  b^  Jerome  as  Teiy  widely  read 
{Vir.  niuat  12),  purportmg  to  be  a  correspondence 
between  Seneca  and  St.  Paul;  and  though  these  are 
certainly  apocryphal,  the  fact  of  the  forgery  may  well 
haye  restea  on  some  tradition  of  intercourse  between 
the  two.    The  numerous  parallelisms  of  thought  and 
language  between  the  two  writers  (oomp.  Li^tfoot's 
PkUippiana :  "  Excursus  on  St.  Paul  and  Seneca  ")  may 
be  accidental,  but  they  at  least  sug^t  the  probahilily 
of  some  communication,  direct  or  mdirect.    One  who 
saw  as  clearly  as  St.  Pbul  did  the  weak  and  the  strong 
points  of   Stoicism,  and  was  necessarily  known   to 
Seneca's  friend,  was  not  likely  to  renuun  altogether 
outflide  the  range  of  his  acquaintance.    If  we  adopt 
the  sDggestionuready  made  (see  Introduetion  to  at 
Luki^a  Chtpel),  that  were  was  some  previous  connec- 
tion between  the  Lucas  or  Lucanus  who  was  St.  Paul's 
companion  and  the  poet  who  was  Seneca's  nephew,  the 
probability  becomes  yet  stroiurer;  nor  can  we  quite  ex- 
clude the  probability  that  Gamo,  Seneca's  brother,  who 
was  now  at  Bome,  and  in  high  faYOur  with  the  emperor, 
may  have  renewed  his  acquaintance  with  the  Apostle. 
(See  Note  on  diap.  zriii  17.)    The  traditional  identi- 
fication of  Clement  of  Bome  with  the  Clement  of  Phil, 
iy.  3,  presents  some  serious  chronoloncal  difficulties 
which  nave  led  Dr.  Lightf oot  (P^iZtm).,  £)xc.  on  iy.  3)  to 
reject  it.  Apart  from  this,  howeyer,  it  is  in  the  nature  of 
things  probable  that  those  who  were  appointed  to  take 
the  oyersight  of  the  Church  of  Bome  after  the  death  of 
the  Apostles  would  be  men  who  had  known  St.  Paul ; 
and  we  may,  therefore,  think,  with  no  undue  boldness 
of  conjecture,  of  his  knowing  Linus,  who,  indeed,  is 
named  in  2  Tim.  iy.  21,  ana  who  became  bishop  in 
A.D.  66,  and  Cletus,  or  Anadetus  (A.D.  79),  andpossibly 
dement  also  (jld.  91).*    The  full  name  of  this  last, 
Titus  Flayius  Clemens,  indicates  tiiat  he  was  probably 
the  first  conyert  of  the  Flayian  imperial  house,  whicn 
in  Veepasian  and  Titus  had  been  brought  into  dose  con- 
tact with  Judaism,  and  which  under  Domitian  furnished, 
in  Fl*yius  Clemens  the  Consul  and  his  sister  Flayia 
Domitilla,  two  illustrious  sufferers  for  the  new  faith. 

Ijeaying  these  interesting,  eyen  if  they  are  also  pre- 
carious, inferences,  we  pass  to  the  more  solid  ground  of 
the  attttements  in  St.  Paul's  own  writings. 

A  Tear  or  more  passed,  during  which  he  was  wuting 
for  his  appeal  to  be  heard,  and  which  we  cannot  fill  up 
with  any  accurate  precision.    Timotheus,  his  true  son 
in  the  Juuth,  joined  him  soon  after  his  arriyal,  or  pos- 
sibly was  eyen  one  of  his  companions  in  the  yoyage 
(PmL  i.  1).    Mark,  the  cousin  of  Barnabas,  came  to 
mm;  Linke,  the  beloyed  physician,  and  Aristarchus 
remained  with  him.    Linus,  whose  name  appears  in 
the   list   of   Boman  bishops  as  St.  Peter's  successor, 
and   who  was  probably  eyen  then   exercising   some 
pastoral  functions,  is  named  as  in  the  same  circle  of 
mends  with  Claudia   and  Pudens  (2  Tim.   iy.  21); 
and  Sabnlus  may  weU  haye  been  another  presbyter. 
A   Jew  named  Jesus,  and  bearing  (probably,  as  in 
other    cases,  as  a  reconiition  of  chauracter)  the  sur- 
name of  Justus,  and  Semas,  were  among  his  fellow- 
workers  (CoL  iy.  10 — 14).    Onesiphorus,  probably  an 
£phesian  f reed-man  (the  name,  like  that  of  Onesimus, 
indicates   his  class),  found  out  his  lodging,  was  not 


•  The  Bucoeeslon  and  dat«fl  are  given,  it  must  be  remembered, 
as  only  approximately  correct  The  originea  of  the  Church  of 
Koms  are  sinflnilarly  obscure  and  uncertain. 
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ashamed  of  his  chain,  and  ministered  to  him  diligently 
there,  as  he  had  done,  or  did  afterwards,  at  Ephesus 
(2  Tim.  i.  16).  Onesimus,  the  runaway  sUve  of  l^hile- 
mon  of  ColosscB,  at  one  time  joined  apparently  with  St. 
Paul  in  a  partnership,  as  Aqnila  and  Prisdlla  had 
been  (Philem.  yerse  17;  Acts  xyiii.  3),  had  come  to 
him,  had  been  conyerted  by  him,  had  ministered  to  him 
with  the  loyalty  and  affection  of  a  son  (Philem.  yerses 
10—12).  Either  with  him  or  about  this  time  came 
Epaphras,  as  a  messenger  from  the  churches  of  the 
yalley  of  the  Lycus — CoIosssb,  Laodicea,  and  Hiera- 
polis  (GoL  iy.  12).  Tychicus  (see  Note  on  chap.  zx.  4), 
the  Ephesian,  who  had  gone  with  him  to  Jerusalem,  or 
at  least  to  Ephesus,  h^  also  found  his  way  to  him 
(Eph.  yi.  21 ;  Clol.  iy.  7).  Nor  was  the  Apostle  without 
communications  from  the  Macedonian  churches  who 
were  so  dearly  loyed  by  him.  Possibly  in  the  "true 
yoke-fellow"  of  PhU.  iy.  3  we  may  trace  a  temporary 
return  of  St.  Luke  to  the  church  with  which  he  had 
been  so  closely  connected.*  If  so,  his  stay  was  short, 
and  he  returned  afterwards  to  Bome,  where  we  find  him 
when  the  Apostle  writes  to  the  Oolossians  (Gol.  iy.  14). 
In  the  meantime  Epaphroditus  (the  name  is  that  from 
which  Epaphras  is  contracted,  but  the  difference  in 
the  two  forms  indicates  almost  certainly  difference 
of  persons)  had  come  bearing  gifts,  probably  in  money, 
which  were  sent  by  the  PMuppiau  conyerts  to  their 
beloyed  teacher  (PhiL  iy.  10 — 17),  as  they  had  sent  to 
him  some  t-en  years  before,  when  he  was  at  Thessalonica, 
and  afterwards,  probably,  at  Corinth  also  (2  Cor.  zi.  9). 
Epaphroditus,  Mile  at  Kome,  had  been  sick  nigh  unto 
deatnf  (Phil.  iL  27),  and  there  had  been  time  for  a 
messenger  to  go  from  Bome  to  Philippi  reporting  his 
sickness,  and  bring  back  tidings  of  the  aniiety  of 
the  Church  there  (Phil.  ii.  25—28).  It  was  not  in 
St.  Paul's  nature  to  neglect  the  opportunities  which 
thus  presented  themselyes  for  reopening  communication 
with  the  churches  from  which  ne  had  now  for  some 
two  or  three  years  been  parted.  The  first  of  these 
letters  of  the  Imprisonment  was  in  all  probability  the 
Epistlb  to  the  PHiLiPPiAir8.t  When  he  wrote  it 
he  was  exulting  in  the  spread  of  the  gospel.  It  was 
becoming  known  at  once  in  the  PrsBtorian  camp,  and 
amongtne  slayes  and  freed-men  of  the  Palace  of  the- 
Csesars  (PhiL  i.  13;  iy.  22).  His  personal  defence  was 
becoming  identified  with  the  apologia  of  the  gospel 
(Phil.  i.l7).  Thero  wero,  indeed,  darker  shades  m  the 
picture.  There  were  some — ^probably  of  the  party  of 
the  Circumcision,  or,  as  he  ciuls  them,  as  if  they  wero 
>  unworthy  of  the  old  time-honoured  word,  of  the  "  con- 
cision "  (Phil.  iiL  2), ''  dogs,"  tainted,  as  the  word  im- 
plies (comp.  Deut.  xxiii.  18;  Bey.  xxii.  15),  by  sharing, 
as  did  Aliturius  and  the  other  Jews  who  hung  about 
PoppsBa,  in  the  shameless  license  of  the  time — ^who 
preached  Christ,  i.e.,  made  his  name  known,  in  the 
spirit  of  contentious  riyalry,  and  sought  to  add  affliction 
to  the  Apostle's  bonds.  Me  was  hoping,  howeyer,  to 
be  released  shortly,  and  to  royisit  his  Phibppian  friends. 
In  the  meantime  he  would  send  Timotheus,  as  soon  as 
he  saw  his  way  clearly  to  the  probable  course  of  eyente. 
He  would,  at  all  eyents,  not  delay  to  send  Epaphroditus 
with  a  letter  (PhiL  iL  19—30).    Probably  about  a  year 

*  The  "  yoke-fellow  "  has  also  been  Identifled  with  Lydla,  but 
see  Note  on  Phil.  Iv.  3.  .    .    ^  .^  ^  « 

t  It  is  not  without  Interest  to  note  the  fact  that  Romewas 
visited  about  this  time  by  a  Tlolent  epidemic,  a  catarrh  with 
inflammation  of  the  tonsils.  Nero  was  one  of  the  sufferers ; 
he  lost  his  voice,  and  sacrifices  were  offered  in  the  temples  for 
his  recovery  flPhilostr.  Life  cf  ApoUoniua,  iv.  44). 

t  I  follow  Dr.  Lightfoot  in  this  order  of  the  Kpistles  of  the 
first  imprisonment  Some  writers,  however,  place  the  Epistle 
to  the  I^llippians  as  the  last  of  the  four. 
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passed  between  this  and  the  next  letters,  the  Epistle 

TO    THE    EpHBSIANS,  TO    THE    COLOSSIANS,  and    TO 

Philemon.  The  three  were  manifestly  written  at  the 
same  time.  Tjchicns  is  the  bearer  both  of  the  letter  to 
the  Ephesians,  itself  probably  an  encyclical  letter  to 
the  churches  of  Asia,  and  of  that  to  the  Golossians. 
Epaphras,  in  his  turn,  is  connected  with  the  Epistle 
to  the  Colossians  and  that  to  Philemon  (Col.  i.  7 ; 
iv.  12),  and  Timothy  also  is  with  St.  Paul  when  he 
writes  these  last  (Gol.  i.  1 ;  Philem.  verse  1).  In  the 
interval  that  had  passed  since  the  letter  to  the  Philip- 
plans  was  despatched,  Burrus  had  fallen  a  victim  to  the 
emperor's  suspicions,  and  had  been  succeeded  by  the 
infamous  Tieellinus  (Tadt.  Ann,  ziv.  51,  57).  The 
influence  of  Seneca  was  waning,  and  that  of  Poppasa  was 
more  and  more  in  the  ascendant  (ibid.  xiv.  52).  Octavia 
was  formally  repudiated,  banished  to  the  island  of 
Pandataria  (now  Santa  if  aria),  and  finaUy  murdered 
{ibid.  xiv.  63),  while  the  Senate  welcomed  the  birth  of 
Poppeea's  child  as  though  it  were  a  gift  from  heaven 
{ibid,  XV.  23).  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  tiiese 
changes  affected  St.  Paul's  condition  for  the  worse. 
Though  he  was  still  the  prisoner  of  the  Lord  (Eph.  iii. 
1 ;  iv.  1),  an  "  ambassador  in  bonds  "  (Eph.  vi.  20),  he 
was  not  less  hopeful  than  before  as  to  his  release, 
when  he  sent  Tvchicus  and  his  companions  with  their 
Epistles.  He  formed  the  ^|an  of  visiting  the  churches 
ox  Oolos889  and  Laodicea.  Me  wrote  to  Philemon,  as  if 
looking  forward  to  resuming  his  partnership  with  him, 
to  prepare  him  a  lodging  at  the  first-named  city 
(Philem.  verse  22). 

If  we  accept  the  Pastoral  Epistles  as  genuine, 
we  are  led  partly  by  their  style,  piurtly  by  the  £fficulty 
of  fitting  them  into  any  earlier  period  of  St.  Paul's  life, 

Sartly  hy  the  traces  uiev  present  of  a  kter  stage  of 
evelopment  both  of  truth  and  error,  to  assign  them  to 
a  date  8ubse<juent  to  the  two  years  of  the  imprisonment 
of  chap,  xxviii.  30.  This  leads,  in  its  turn,  to  the  con- 
clusion that  he  was  released  from  that  imprisonment, 
and  started  on  a  fresh  journey.  How  hb  release  was 
brought  about  we  do  not  know.  His  appeal  may  have 
come  on  for  hearing,  after  the  long  two  years'  delay, 
and,  in  the  absence  of  any  "  respondents  appearing, 
personally  or  by  counsel,  against  it,  have  been  allowed. 
This  seems,  at  any  rate,  more  probable  than  the  picture 
drawn  by  some  writers  (Convbeare  and  Howson,  8t 
Paul,  c.  xxvii. ;  Lewin,  ii.,  p.  380)  of  a  formal  trial  before 
the  emneror,  with  priests  from  the  Sanhedrin,  and 
Alexander  the  coppersmith  as  prosecutor,  Jews  from 
Asia  as  witnesses,  and  an  advocate  like  Tertullus 
to  conduct  the  case  against  him.  A  curious  syn- 
chronism, however,  suggests  the  thought  that  there 
may  have  been  wheels  within  wheels,  worldng  to 
bring  about  this  result.  Josephus,  the  Jewish  his- 
torian, then  in  his  twenty-seventn  year,  came  to  Bome 
about  the  close  of  the  second  vear  of  St.  Paul's  con- 
finement. He  was  shipwrecked  on  his  voyage,  pidked 
up  by  a  ship  of  Gyrene,  landed  at  Puteoli,  and  miule  his 
way  to  Bome.  His  main  object  in  coming  was,  he  says, 
to  obtain  the  release  of  certain  priests  who  had  been 
sent  to  Rome  by  Felix  as  prisoners,  and  he  accom- 
plished his  purpose  through  the  influence  of  Poppsea, 
to  whom  he  was  introduced  by  Aliturius,  the  Jewish 
aotor,  already  mentioned  (Jos.  Life,  c.  3).  May  we 
not  think  it  probable  that  St.  Paul  reaped  the  benefit  of 
a  general  order  for  the  release  of  Jewish  prisoners  sent 
by  the  Procurator  of  Palestine  obtained  through  this 
instrumentality  ?  The  reticence  of  Josephus  in  regard 
to  the  Christian  Church,  the  Gamaliel-like  tone  in  which 
he  speaks  (not  to  dwell  on  passages  of  doubtful 'genuine- 


ness) of  John  the  Baptist  and  of  James  the  Bishop  of 
Jerusalem  {Ant,  xviii  5,  §  2 ;  xx.  9,  §  1),  his  avowed 
Pharisaism,  the  tone  in  which  he  speaks  of  Ananias  of 
Damascus  (see  Note  on  Acts  ix.  10),  all  make  it  probable 
that  he  would,  at  least,  not  be  unwilling  that  the 
Apostle,  **  a  Pharisee  and  son  of  a  Pharisee,"  should 
share  in  the  freedom  which  he  had  obtained  for  others. 
As  regards  the  details  of  this  last  joumev  we  are 
again  dependent  upon  inferences  more  or  less  pre- 
carious. It  is  dear  that,  if  he  left  Bome  at  all,  it 
must  have  been  before  the  great  fire  and  the  perse- 
cution of  the  Christians  which  followed  on  it,  ana  from 
which  a  prisoner  in  St.  Paul's  position  could  scarcely 
have  escaped — ^probablj,  therefore,  about  the  dose  of 
A.D.  63  or  the  oeginnmg  of  64.  A  vague  phrase  of 
Clement  of  Bome  (1  Ep.  ad  Cor,  c.  5),  st&iamt  that  he 
travelled  to  the  "furthest  limits  of  the  "V^st,"  has 
given  rise  to  wild  conjectures.  On  the  one  hand» 
fooking  to  the  connection  with  natives  of  Britain  already 
traced,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  epithet  ulUmi  was 
commonlv  applied  to  them,  it  has  been  contended  that 
he  preached  the  ^pospel  in  this  island.  A  more  pro- 
bable hypothesis  is  mat  he  started,  on  his  release,  to 
carry  into  effect  his  long-intended  journey  to  Spain,  to 
whi^  the  epithet  "  limit  of  the  West "  would  be  nearly 
as  applicable.  There,  espedally  at  Corduba  (now 
Cordova),  he  would  find  many  Jews,  and  Luke,  as  we 
have  seen  {Introdvction  to  8t,  Luhe^a  Oospd),  had 
probably  earlier  points  of  contact  with  it.  Of  such  a 
journey  to  Spain  we  find  traces  in  the  Muratorian  Frag- 
ment (see  Vol.  L,  p.  xiii.),  which  speaks  of  St.  Paul  as 
ab  urbe  ad  Spaniam  profici$centi8,  and  the  language 
of  Jerome,  who  echoes  Clement's  phrase,  stating  tlut 
he  had  been  set  free  that  he  might  preach  the  gospel 
in  Ocddeniis  quoque  partibiu  {Cat.  Script.  lUuMt. 
"Paulus"),  and  of  Chrysostom  (on  2  Tun.  iv.)»  who 
says  that  "  after  being  in  Bome  he  went  on  for  Spain," 
shows  that  the  tradition  was  widely  accepted.  In  our 
own  time  it  has  been  received  even  by  some  critics  who 
do  not  admit  the  genuineness  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles 
(Ewald,  GeschichU  Israel,  vi  621,  631 ;  Benan,  l?^fUe- 
chri8t,ja.  106).  We  have  seen  reason  to  fix  the  Hberation 
of  St.  Paul  in  a.d.  63  or  64,  i,e,,  in  the  tenth  or  eleventh 
year  of  the  reign  of  Nero.  The  date  of  his  death  is 
fixed  by  Jerome  in  the  emperor's  fourteenth  year,  i.e., 
in  A.i>.  66  or  67.  We  have,  therefore,  a  jieriod  of 
between  two  or  three  years  towards  which  we  have 
only  the  scanty  materials  furnished — assuming  their 
genuineness — by  the  Pastoral  Epistles.  To  these,  ac- 
cordingly we  turn.  They  indicate,  as  mi^ht  have  been, 
expected,  that  St.  Paul  was  e<^r  to  revisit  the  Greek 
and  Asiatic  churches  from  which  he  had  so  long  been 
separated.  Timotheus  and  Luke,  who  wero  wiui  hint 
towards  the  close  of  his  first  imprisonment,  were  pro- 
bablv  his  companions  in  travel.  They  came— if  from 
Corduba,  probably  by  sea  from  Gades,  and  through 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  probably  taking  Crete  on 
the  way  (Tit.  i.  5)— to  Epnesus.  The  stafe  of  things 
there  was  altered  greatly  for  the  worse.  The  grievous 
wolves,  some  of  tnem  in  sheep's  dothing,  had  done 
their  worst.  HymensBus,  and  Philetns,  and  Alexander 
were  conspicuous  as  the  teachers  of  heresies  thai 
led  practically  to  a  denial  of  the  Christian's  hope,, 
and  the  Apostle  felt  that  he  had  no  altemativo 
but  to  pronounce  the  sentence  which  cut  them  off 
from  Christian  fellowship  and  exposed  them  to  the 
supernatural  chastisements  in  which  lav  the  onljr 
hope  of  their  reformation  (1  Tim.  i.  20;  2  Tiin. 
ii.  17,  18).  Alexander  the  coppersmith,  probably 
altogether  distinct  from  the  heretic  of  the  same  name» 
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saccceded  in  stirring  up  the  passions  of  men  against 
him  (2  Tim.  iv.  14),  and  "wrought  him  much  evil." 
Everywhere  in  Asia  (the  proconsular  province  of  that 
name)  he  met  averted  ghinces,  even,  where,  as  in  the 
case  of  Phjgellus  and  Hermogenes,  he  might  have 
expected  better  things  (2  Tim.  i.  15).  In  Onesiphoms, 
who  had  ministered  so  faithfuUv  to  him  at  Rome, 
idone,  or  all  but  idone,  had  he  found  the  loyal  and 
loving  care  which  had  once  been  general,  and  he  had  to 
think  of  him  as  having  passed  away,  with  the  prayer 
that  ^*  he  might  find  mercy  with  the  Iiord  in  that  day" 
(2  Tim.  i.  16, 17 ;  iv.  19).  The  inspired  utterances  of 
the  prophets  foretold  dark  and  evil  times,  times  at  once 
of  apostasy,  and  heresy,  and  persecution  (1  Tim.  iv. 
1—4).  The  churches  had  lost  tneir  first  love  and  their 
first  purity.  Their  very  organisation  of  chariiy  was 
becoming  uie  source  of  great  evils,  leading  some  to  shift 
on  others  the  burden  of  the  duties  whicn  of  right  de- 
volved on  them,  and  encouraging  a  systematic  pauperised 
idleness  in  others  (1  Tim.  v.  3—8).  The  women  of  the 
Christian  Church,  even  its  deaconesses,  widows,  viigins, 
were  sinking  to  the  cdd  level  of  their  heathen  lives  in 
dress  and  scandals,  in  idleness  and  frivolity  (1  Tim.  v. 
11 — 13;  2  Tim.  iii.  6).  It  seemed  necessary  to  the 
Apostle  to  meet  these  dangers  by  asking  his  true  son 
in  the  faith — ^half-shrinking,  it  would  seem,  from  so 
grave  a  responsibility — ^to  remain  at  Ephesus  clothed 
with  a  larger  measure  of  authority  than  before,  while 
he  continu^  his  journey  and  went  to  Macedonia  (1  Tim. 
i.  3).  If  we  were  to  receive  the  note  attached  in  the 
Authorised  version  to  the  First  Epistle  to  Timothy, 
he  passed  on  from  Macedonia  to  Laodicea,  but  these 
foot-notes  are  of  too  late  a  date  and  too  uncertain  an 
authority  to  be  relied  on.  We  must  treat  them,  then,  as 
though  they  were  non-existent,  and  proceed  with  our  in- 
ferences from  St.  Paul's  own  words.  What  his  actual 
movements  and  plans  were  we  are  informed  in  the 
Epistle  to  Titus.  There  we  learn  that  either  before 
or  after  he  went  to  Asia — ^more  probably  the  former — 
he  had  visited  Crete.  There  also  the  same  evils  were 
showing  themselves  as  at  Ephesus.  Jewish  fables  and 
fives  '* abominable "  and  "reprobate"  were  bHnging 
scandal  on  the  name  of  Christians,  and  they  were  aggra- 
vated by  the  proverbial  untruthfulness  and  sensuality 
of  the  national  character  (Tit.  i.  5, 12, 16).  ApoUos,  it 
is  true,  was  there,  and  with  him  Zenas,  a  "  lawyer,"  in 
the  Gospel  sense  of  the  term  (see  Note  on  Matt.  xxii. 
35),  a  Christian  teacher,  i.e.,  like  Apollos,  mightv  in  the 
Scriptures,  a  trained  interpreter  of  the  Law  of  Moses 
in  a  Christian  sense  (Tit.  iii.  13) ;  but  their  influence 
was  confined  within  the  narrow  circle  of  their  own 
immediate  followers,  and  those  of  whom  St.  Paul 
speaks  as  "ours"  (lit.  iii.  14)  needed  more  direct 
superintendence.  For  this  purpose,  Titus  (possibly 
the  Justus  of  Corinth ;  see  Note  on  Acts  xviii.  7),  who 
had  once  before  brought  a  like  special  mission  to  a 
successful  issue  (2  Cor.  vii.  13,  14;  viii.  6,  23),  was 
despatched  with  a  delegated  authority  which  made  him 
what  we  might  fairly  call  a  "  vicar  apostolic  "  rather  than 
a  bishop.  When  St.  Paul  wrote  to  him  he  was  himself 
apparently  travelling,  or  intending  to  travel,  in  Mace- 
dx>nia»  revisiting,  we  may  believe,  in  accordance  with 
the  promise  oi  PhiL  iL  24,  the  churches  of  Philippi, 
Thessslonica  and  Beroea,  and  was  intending  to  winter 
at  Nicopolis.  It  is  a  natural  inference  from  this,  and 
from  the  nivencrr  with  which  he  entreats  Titus  to  come 
to  him  quickly  (Tit.  iii.  12),  that  the  Epistle  was  written 
in  the  autumn.  The  name  of  Nicopolis  ( »  "  the  city 
of  victory  *'),  to  which,  we  may  believe,  he  now  directed 
his  course^  was  borne  by  three  cities,  one  on  the  borders 


of  Thrace  and  Macedonia,  one  in  Cilicia,  and  a  third, 
more  conspicuous  than  tKe  others,  on  the  Bay  of 
Actium,  wnich  had  been  built  by  Augustus  to  com- 
memorate his  gpneat  victory  there  over  the  combined 
fleets  of  Antonius  and  Cleopatra.  In  a  previous 
joumev  through  Macedonia  to  the  Blyrian  frontier, 
probably  that  of  Acts  xx.  2  (comp.  Bom.  xv.  19),  he  had 
already  laid  the  foundations  of  a  church  in  that  region 
of  Greece,  and  may  weU  have  been  anxious  to  revisit  it. 
In  the  meantime  a  great  change  had  come  over  the 
policy  of  the  imperial  court  at  Kome.  Poppeea,  with 
her  tendency  to  protect  the  Jews,  and  prooably  the 
Christians  of  "  CsBsar's  household,"  who  at  first  passed 
for  a  sect  of  Jews,  had  died  under  the  brutality  of  the 
emperor  (a.d.  65),*  and  the  influence  of  Tigellinus, 
base,  brutal,  and  cruel,  was  altogether  dominant. 
The  great  fire  of  a.b.  64  had  broken  out  at  the  foot  of 
the  Ccelian  and  Palatine  Hills,  after  an  entertainment 
which  he  had  given  in  the  gardens  of  Agrippa,  with 
surroundings  c3  shameless  foulness,  in  honour  of  the 
emperor  (Tacit.  Ann,  xv.  37 — 10);  and  when,  after 
beingpartially  subdued,  it  renewed  its  devastations  in 
the  iEfmilian  district  of  the  ciiy,  where  l^gellinus  had 
larro  estates,  he  shared  with  Nero  the  odium  of  having 
eitDBT  originated  it,  or  at  least  looked  on  it  with  an 
Epicurean  indifference,  if  not,  as  the  emperor  was 
reported  to  have  done,  with  a  kind  of  eesthetic  com- 
pJAcen^.  That  suspicion  had  to  be  stamped  out. 
The  dhristians  of  Bome,  those  especially  whose 
presence  in  the  palace  reproved  the  vices  of  Tigel- 
linus  and  his  master,  were  sacrificed  as  victims  to 
the  popular  indignation,  and  the  tide  of  suspicion 
was  turned  only  too  successfully  on  the  strange  people 
who  lived  in  the  world  but  not  of  it,  and  talkea  much 
of  a  King  who  was  to  come  in  flaming  fire  and  devour 
his  adversaries  (2  Thess.  i.  8).  The  language  of 
Juvenal  implies  that  the  better  Bomans  knew  that  the 
martyrs  whose  lurid  flames  were  as  torches  in  the 
gardens  of  Nero  on  those  fearful  niehts  were  sacrificed 
to  the  jealousy  and  vindictive  hatred  of  the  favourite-^ 

"  Dar*8t  thou  to  speak  of  Tigelllnus'  gruilt  ? 
Thou  too  Bhalt  nare  as  they  did,  whom  we  saw, 
Standinff  and  burning,  throat  impaled,  in  smoke. 
And  make  wide  farrows  in  the  thirsty  sand." 

—Sat.  1. 15& 

That  of  Martial  shows  that  they  suffered  as  Chris- 
tians, and  might  have  purchased  safetv  by  apostasv. 
He  refers  to  the  weU-known  story  of  Mucins  Scsevola 
thrusting  his  hand  into  the  fire,  which  apparently  had 
been  dramatised  under  Nero,  and  receivea  with  much 
applai 


"  Yon  saw,  enacted  on  the  staoe  of  sand. 
How  Mucins  thrust  into  the  names  his  hand ; 
Think  ye  that  act  true  hero's  deed  to  bol 
Dull  as  Abdera's  t  dotards  then  are  ye ; 
Is  it  not  more,  when  robe  of  flame  is  nigh. 
To  say,  *  I  will  not  sacrifice/  and  die. 
Than  with  the  order '  Bum  thy  hand,*  comply?" 

—Epig.  X.  25. 

The  populace,  excited,  as  the  Athenians  had  been  by 
the  mutilation  of  the  HermsB  busts,  as  that  of  England 
was  by  the  Fire  of  London  in  1666,  rushed  upon  the 
members  of  the ''  sect  evervwhere  spoken  against "  with 
a  ferocious  eagerness,  and  oeheld  their  sufferings  at  first 
without  a  shudder.  Only  in  a  few,  like  Juvenal  and 
Tacitus,  did  a  touch  of  pity  mingle  with  their  aversion. 
All  the  old  calumnies  were  revived,  and  the  presence  of 

•  It  is  not  without  interest  to  note  the  fact  that  tlie  body  of 
Poppeea  was  embalmed,  as  if  in  deference  to  her  known  ten- 
dencies, after  the  Jewish  manner,  and  not  burnt,  after  the 
custom  of  Rome  (Tacit  Ann,  xvi.  6). 

t  The  town  was  proverbial  for  the  stupidity  of  its  people. 
The  men  of  Abdera  were  as  the  men  of  Gotham  of  our  nursery 
rhyme,  ^  
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ihe  Cbristians  at  Boino  was  looked  on  as  a  reproach  to 
be  jrot  rid  of  with  all  convenient  speed. 

Fanaticism  is  naturally  contagions,  and  though  there 
was  no  formal  organised  persecution  throughout  the 
empire,*  old  enmities  reTiyed,  and  the  opportunities  for 
acting  on  them  were  utilised.  The  Epistles  of  St.  Peter, 
written  about  this  time,  bear  witness  to  the  "fiery 
trial "  that  was  coming  upon  all  the  proTinces  of  Asia 
Minor  (1  Pet.  iv.  12),  to  the  fact  that  men  spoke  against 
the  disciples  of  Christ  as  criminals  at  large,  that  the 
Te^  name  of  Christian  exposed  them  to  persecution 
(1  Pet.  iv.  16).  The  fact  that  a  medal  had  been  struck 
at  Laodicea,  in  which  the  very  name  of  "  Qod "  was 
assigned  to  Nero,  would  naturally  rouse  the  horror  of 
all  Eelievers,  and  make  them  think  that  the  Antichrist 
had  indeed  come — ^the  ''man  of  lawlessneaa,*^  who 
ezalteth  himself  above  all  that  is  called  God,  or  that  is 
worshippedf  It  only  needed  that  he  should  follow  in 
the  footsteps  of  Caligula  to  verify  the  whole  predicted 
description  of  one  who  **  sitteth  in  the  Temple  of  God, 
showing  himself  that  he  is  God"  (2  Thess.  ii.  4).  Was 
not  the  day  of  the  Lord  at  hand  P  Was  not  a  more 
terrible  conflagration  than  had  already  been  witnessed 
about  to  destroy  the  city  on  the  seven  hills,  the  new 
''Babylon  the  Great,  the  mother  of  harlots  .  .  . 
drunken  with  the  blood  of  the  saints,  and  with  the 
blood  of  the  martvrs  of  Jesus  "  P  (Bev.  xvii.  5,  6.) 

It  was  under  tnese  conditions  that  the  warrant  was 
Issued,  as  we  must  believe,  by  Tigellinus,  for  the  arrest 
of  St.  Paul.  It  lies  in  the  natnire  of  the  case  that  the 
charge  could  not  have  been  the  original  accusation 
brought  against  him  by  Tertullus  (Acts  xxiv.  1—8),  for 
that  was  simply  a  question  of  Jewish  law,  a  charge  of 
having  profaned  the  Jewish  Temple.  But  Tigemnns 
must  nave  known  that  for  two  years  he  had  Men  the 
<»ntral  figure  among  the  Christians  of  Bome — that  he 
was  on  terms  of  friendship  with  officers  of  the  Augustan 
band  and  of  the  Praetorian  Guard.  True,  he  had  left 
the  city  before  the  fire ;  but  what  if  he  had  planned  it, 
or  even  sugg^ted  the  idea,  and  left  others  to  work  it 
out? 

It  is  a  reasonable,  though  not  certain,  inference,  from 
the  facts  of  the  case,  that  the  officers  who  were  in  charge 
of  the  warrant  arrested  their  prisoner  at  Nicopdis ;  and 
if  so,  the  notes  of  travel  in  the  Second  Epistle  to 
Timothy  must  be  referred,  as  above,  to  the  hastv 
loumey  which  had  led  him  to  that  city,  and  in  whicn 
he  had  revisited  Corinth,  Idlletus,  and  ^Aroas  (2  Tim.  iv. 
13, 20).  When  he  wrote  that  Epistle,  he  was,  beyond  aU 
doubt,  at  Bome.  And  he  was  tnere  not  now,  as  before, 
in  a  hired  apartment,  and  with  the  comparative  freedom 
of  a  libera  custodia  (see  Note  on  Acts  zxviiL  16),  but  in 
bonds,  as  a  malefactor  and  a  criminal  (2  Tim.  iL  9). 
The  Boman  tradition  that  he  was  confined  in  the  lower 
dungeon  of  the  Mamertine  prison,  dark  and  damp,  with 
no  opening  but  a  hole  through  which  the  prisoners 
were  let  down,  has  in  it  nothi^  in  itself  improbable.! 
The  persecution  that  had  been  raging  since  his  de- 
parture had  naturally  thinned  the  ranks,  and  tried  the 

-^ — ■ •• — ■ ■  . 

*  The  inscrlptl<m  found  in  Spain,  and  reoordiiur  the  snocesB 
ft  Nero  in  extirpating  the  new  superstition  which  had  spread 
over  the  empire  ("Nkboni  Cl.  Gas.  Auo.  Pont.  Haz.  ob 

PROVINa    liATRONIBUS    XT    HIS    QUI    NOV  AM     OSNER.    HUM. 

supjUttri'iTiON.  XNOULCAB.  PUROATAM**),  jis  now  commonly 
regarded  as  spniioas  (Omter,  Inacriptt.  p.  238,  Na  9). 

f  For  the  medal,  see  Note  in  Brotier's  Tacitus  (Ann,  zv.  74). 
Even  in  the  Roman  senate,  however,  the  title  Divua,  reserved 
for  other  emperors  as  a  posthmnous  apotheosis,  had  been 
appUed  to  Nero  while  he  lived  {ibid.), 

1  Recent  excavations  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker  have  shown  that 
what  is  now  known  as  the  Mamertine  prison  was  probably 
only  part  of  a  much  larger  building  used  as  a  state  prison 
(Macduff's  .Fbotot<3»  of  St.  Paul,  p.  79). 


fidelity,  of  his  friends.  Aquila  and  Priscilla  had  once 
again  been  forced  to  leave  Rome,  and  were  now  at 
Ephesus  (2  Tim.  iv.  9).  Demas  had  forsaken  him 
(2  Tim.  iv.  10).  Tychicns,  still  acting  as  the  courier  of 
the  Apostolic  Ohunsh,  was  the  bearer  of  the  Epistle  to 
Timotneus  (2  Tim.  iv.  12).  Cresoens  had  g^ne  to  Graol 
or  to  Qalatia.  Titus,  who,  we  may  infer,  left  Crete, 
and  joined  him  at  Nicopolis,  had  gone  thence,  without 
coming  to  Italy,  to  Dalmatia  (2  Tim.  iv.  10).  One 
friend  only,  Luke,  the  beloved  phvsiciaii,  probably 
findii^  some  protection  even  now  m  his  connection 
with  Seneca  and  Gallic,  was  found  willing  to  continue 
with  him  (2  Tim.  iv.  11).  It  was  probably  before 
Tigellinus,  rather  than  Nero  himself,  that  the  Apostle, 
in  the  utter  loneliness  of  which  he  speaks  so  plain- 
tively, made  his  first  defence  against  the  diarge 
of  treason.*  Possibly  the  judge  was,  for  a  tune, 
moved  by  his  dauntless  innocence ;  possibly,  as  when, 
about  the  same  time,  the  celebrated  impostor,  Apol- 
lonius,  of  TjdODA,  stood  before  the  same  judge 
(Fhilostr.  VU,  ApoUon,  iv.  42-44),  he  shrank  from 
condemning  one  who  was  believed  to  possess  super- 
natural powers.  St.  Paul's  entreaty  that  Timothy 
would  bring  the  books  and  parchments  which  he  had 
left  at  Troas  (2  Tim.  iv.  13)  may  imply  a  delay  during 
which  he  was  waiting  for  documentary  evidence  (pos- 
sibly the  "parchments"  of  2  Tim.  iv.  13),  to  prove 
his  citizenship.  The  ''doak'*  may  well  have  been 
wanted  if  he  nad  to  spend  the  winter  months  in  the 
Mamertine  prison.  It  was  after  that  first  hearing 
(2  Tim.  iv.  lo),  filled  with  the  conviction  that  the  end 
was  near,  that  the  Apostle  penned  the  last  words  which 
tell  us  of  his  hope  and  jov  at  seeing  the  crown  of 
righteousness  at  last  within  his  reach  (2  Tim.  iv.  8). 

The  confinement  of  St.  Paul  probabl;jr  lasted  for 
several  months  after  this  first  hearing  of  ms  case.  Be> 
fore  long,  according  to  traditions  which  were  current  in 
their  simplest  form  in  the  time  of  dement  of  fiome, 
and  were  recognised  in  their  fuller  details  by  Ensebias 
{Riat,  ii  25)  in  the  fourth  century,  he  was  joined 
by  the  great  Apostle  of  the  Circumcision,  and  the 
two  who,  as  far  as  we  know,  had  not  met  since 
the  memorable  dispute  at  Antioch  (GraL  ii.  14), 
were  brought  together  at  last  once  more  in  the 
Mamertine  prison.      The  later  Boman  fiction  of  a 

Smtificate  ot  twenty^-five  years,t  the  earlier  myths  in 
e  Olementine  Homilies  and  BicoanUione  of  a  conflict 
with  Simon  Magus  in  the  streets  of  Bome  (see  Notes  on 
Acts  viii.  24),  mav  be  dismissed  as  belonging  altogether 
to  the  region  of  the  fabulous ;  but  there  is  nothing  im- 
probable in  the  supposition,  either  that  he  had  oome 
from  the  literal  to  tne  spiritual  Babylon  (1  Pet.  v.  13) 
to  look  after  the  welfare  of  the  sufEeiing  Christians 
there,t  or  that  the  wide-spread  net  of  TigiSlinus,  which 

*  It  is  hardly  probable  that  St.  Paul  should  have  referred  in 
these  words  to  a  trial  during  his  former  stay  at  Rome.  The 
whole  tone  is  that  of  a  man  writing  of  what  had  passed 
recently.  Timotheus  would  naturally,  having  been  wtth  St. 
Paul  at  Rome  (PhiL  1 1 ;  Ckd.  L 1),  know  the  whole  histoiy  of 
the  first  imprisonment. 

t  The  long  pontificate  of  Pius  IX.  has  given  a  fresh  promi- 
nence to  the  traditional "  years  of  St.  Peter,"  and  an  inaorjptkn 
over  the  chair  of  the  Apostie  in  St  Peter's  records  that  it  was 
given  to  the  deceased  pontiff,  alone  among  all  his  Baooe88or8.to 
equal  those  years.  The  date  n  ven  in  Roman  CathoUo  chroncuo- 
gfes  to  the  foundation  of  the  Church  of  Rome  by  Peter  is  ▲.!>.  41. 

X  This  view  derives  a  certain  support  from  the  Roman  trm- 
dition  that  St  Peter  dwelt  in  the  house  of  Pndens,  the  centorion. 
and  baptised  his  two  daughters,  Praxedis  and  Podentiana^ 
The  absence  of  any  mention  of  Claudia  shows  that  the  tradition 
was  independent  of  2  Tim.  iv.  21,  and  of  acy  inference  from  the 
Epigrams  of  MartiaL  Churches  dedicated  to  the  two  sistera 
stand  near  together  on  the  Viminal  HiU,  and  the  traditional 
house  of  Pudens  is  below  that  which  bears  the  name  of  the 
latter. 
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had  taken  in  its  meshes  St.  Paal  at  Nicopolis  and 
ApoUonins  at  Bome,  had  caught  him  also.  The 
storv  perpetuated  by  the  Domine,  Quo  VadU  1  chapel 
on  tne  Appian  Way,  that  he  had  endeayonred  to  effect 
his  escape,  and  after  he  had  passed  the  Capnan  Qate 
(now  the  Foria  San  Sebaatiano)  had  seen  the  well- 
remembered  form  of  the  Master  he  had  loved,  and  on 
askimr  the  question,  "  Lord,  whither  goest  Thou  ?  "  re- 
eeiyed  the  answer,  "I  go  to  be  crucified  a^ain,"  and 
then  returned  to  the  dty  to  face  the  doom  which  he  was 
seeking  to  avoid,  has  in  it,  I  venture  to  think,  the  like- 
lihood which  is  involved  in  the  fact  that  it  was  alto- 
gether unlikely  that  such  a  story  should  have  been 
mvented  at  a  later  age,  when  the  name  of  the  Prince  of 
the  Apostles  had  been  identified  with  the  notion  of  the 
primacy,  if  not  the  infallibility,  of  his  successors.  It  is 
at  all  events,  somewhat  over-sceptical,  in  spite  of  much 
uncertainty  as  to  dates  and  details,  to  reject  the  tradition 
that  the  two  Apostles  were  at  last  tried  and  condemned 
together.  For  the  last  time  the  free-bom  citizen  of 
Home  was  allowed  the  privileges  of  his  citizenship,  and 
escaped  the  degradation  of  the  servile  nunishment  of 
crucifixion.  The  Galilean  Apostle,  on  tne  other  hand, 
who  had  seen  the  Crucified  One,  chose,  according  to  a 
current  tradition,  to  be  placed  upon  the  cross  nead- 
downwards,  unwilling  to  present  himself  to  the  eyes  of 
the  disciples  as  suffering  as  their  Lord  had  suffered 
(Euseb.  Hist  iii.  1).  As  uie  story  runs,  the  two  Apostles 
were  led  out  together  by  the  Ostian  Gate  (now  the 
Porta  San  Paolo\  and  a  small  chapel  about  a  mile 
from  the  city  indicates  the  spot  where  they  took 
their  last  furewell.  St.  Peter  was  led,  according  to  one 
tradition,  to  the  hill  of  the  Janiculum,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  liber,  and  a  chapel  attached  to  the  church  of 
San  Pietro  in  Montorio,  was  built  over  the  spot  where 
the  cross  was  believed  to  have  been  fixed ;  while  his 
brother  Apostle  was  taken  further  on  the  Ostian  road 
to  the  spot  now  known  as  the  Tre  Fontane,  from  the 
legend  that  as  the  head  was  struck  off  by  the  sword  of  the 
executioner  it  bounded  three  times  from  the  ground,  and 
that  a  spring  of  water  sprang  up  at  each  spot  where  it 
had  touched  the  earth.*  ^th  bodies  were  placed,  accord- 
ing to  the  Roman  tradition  of  the  time  of  Gregory  the 
Great,  in  the  catacombs  on  the  Appian  Way,  under  the 
modem  church  of  San  Sebastiano.  Thence  that  of 
St.  Peter  was  removed,  possibly  b^  the  Jewish  Christians 
of  Bome,  to  the  site  in  the  Vatican,  where  the  stately 
temple  of  Michael  Angelo  has  replaced  the  old  Basilica, 
the  marbles  and  mosaics  of  which  still  remain  in  the 
Confession*  under  the  central  dome,  while  that  of 
St.  Paul  was  interred  by  the  pious  care  of  a  Gentile 
convert,  Lucina,  on  the  Ostian  road,  and  the  Basilica 
of  San  Paolo-fuori-le-Mura,  built  by  Theodosius  and 
Yalentinian  in  a.d.  388  on  the  site  of  a  smaller  church 
erected  by  Constantino,  daims  for  its  Confession  the 
glory  of  containing  his  sarcophagus.  In  the  fuU- blown 
development  of  the  rival  traditions  of  Boman  churches, 
that  of  St.  John  Lateran  boasted  of  possessing  the 
heads  of  both  Apostles,  while  each  of  the  Churches  of 
St.  Paul  outside  the  walls  and  St.  Peter  in  the  Vatican, 
admitting  the  claims  of  its  rival,  exulted  in  the  thought 
that  it  could  claim  half  of  the  body  of  each  of  them. 

I  have  thought  it  best  to  lay  before  the  reader  as 
rlear  and  connected  a  narrative  as  the  imperfect  data 
allowed,  without  entering  on  the  difficult  and  per- 
plexing questions  which  have  been  raised  as  to  the  year 

—  — —  —  — "^ 

*  The  *'  Confession  "  is  the  technicc>l  term  comracmlT  applied 
fn  Italy  to  the  ciTpt-Uke  shrine  which  contains  the  relics  ox  the 
saint  to  whom  the  church  is  dedicated. 


of  the  martyrdom  of  the  two  Apostles.  It  is  right, 
however,  to  state  that  a  very  considerable  divergency  of 
views  prevails  on  this  point,  in  part  connected  with  the 
question  of  the  genuineness  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles, 
and  that  the  year  has  been  variously  fixed  between  the 
limits  of  A.D.  64r  on  the  one  hand,  and  jld.  68  on  the 
other.  The  above  has  been  based  on  the  assumption  of 
the  later  rather  than  the  earlier  date  being,  at  least, 
approximately  true.  The  Western  Church  has  for  many 
centuries  demcated  the  29th  and  30th  of  June  (two  days 
being  appointed  so  that  due  honour  might  be  rendered 
to  each)  to  the  commemoration  of  the  martyrdom  of  the 
two  Apostles.  The  calendar  of  the  Beformed  Church 
of  England  follows  that  of  Bome  in  assigning  June  29th 
to  St.  Petor,  but  contents  itself  with  commemorating 
the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul  on  January  25th  without 
assigning  any  day  as  the  anniversary  of  his  death. 
What  picture,  we  ask,  are  we  to  draw  of  the  man  who 

?lays  so  prominent  a  part  in  the  history  of  the  Apostolic 
Ihurch  P  What  was  he  like  ?  What  impression  did  he 
make  on  men  at  first  sight?  What  when  they  had 
learnt  to  know  him  P  The  nearest  approximation  to  an 
authentic  portrait  is  the  medal  (an  engraving  from 
which  may  be  seen  in  Lewin's  St  Paul,  ii.  p.411)  found  in 
the  cemetery  of  Domitilla,  one  of  the  Flavian  family, 
and  assigned  by  archssologists  to  the  close  of  the  first 
or  beginning  of  the  second  century.  Closely  cut  hair 
(comp.  Acts  xviii.  18),  slightly  projecting  eyes,  a 
high  forehead,  a  nose  and  mouth  that  indicate  intel- 
lectual vigour,  moustache,  and  a  beard  full  rather  than 
long, — ^this  was  what  the  artist  gave  in  his  attempt 
to  reproduce  a  face  which  he  may  nave  seen  himself  or 
heard  described  by  others.  In  stature,  it  is  obvious,  he 
was  below  the  middle  height  (2  Cor.  x.  1).  The  suffer- 
ing which  he  describes  as  the  thorn  in  the  flesh,  showed 
it^lf  in  weak  eyes,  probably  in  the  nervous  trembling 
of  one  who  is  constantly  liame  to  severe  attacks  of  pain. 
(See  Notes  on  2  Cor.  xii.  7.)  He  went  about  as  one 
who  had  the  sentence  of  death  on  him  (2  Cor.  i.  9). 
With  this,  however,  there  was  great  vigour  of  body. 
He  could  travel  on  foot  some  thirty  miles  a  day  (chap, 
xvii.  1),  or  rideK)n  horseback  (chap,  xxiii.  24),  or  swim 
rivers,  or  keep  himself  floating  for  many  hours  at  sea 
(chap,  xxvii.  43).  The  indomitable  enei^pT*  of  the  man 
sustained  him  under  hardships  and  privations  of  all 
Idnds.  He  spoke,  not  with  me  rhetorical  cadences  in 
which  Qreek  rhetoricians  delighted,  but  with  words 
that  went  home  like  an  arrow  to  their  mark,  and 
pierced  men's  hearte  (2  Cor.  xi.  25).  The  voice  was, 
perhaps,  untuneable,  but  the  words  were  full  of  life 
(1  Cor.  xiv.  25;  2  Cor.  x.  10).  As  men  saw  him 
in  his  artisan's  dress,  living  the  life  of  the  poor, 
they  might  have  taken  him  for  what  he  appeared 
to  1)0 ;  Tbut  when  they  came  to  know  him  they 
found  a  culture  that  surprised  them,  and  a  marvellous 
readiness  to  adapt  himself  to  different  natures.  He 
became  "  all  things  to  all  men;"  won  the  respect  of  pro- 
consuls, chiliarchs,  centurions,  of  the  wild  emotional 
Galatians,  of  the  runaway  slave  Onesimus.  He  would 
listen  to  any  tale  of  sorrow,  and  yet  a  keen  sense  of 
humour  mingled  with  his  earnestness  and  tenderness. 
He  did  not  disdain  to  mingle  an  occasional  pim  (Phil, 
iv.  2, 18 ;  Philem.  verses  10, 11)  with  serious  counsel,  nor 
to  psint  the  weaknesses  of  silly  women  and  charlatans 
wiui  a  T>en  that  almost  reminds  us  of  the  caustic  sarcasm 
of  Juvenal  (1  Tim.  v.  11—13 ;  2  Tim.  iii.  6, 7).  And  yet 
when  the  hour  of  prayer  came,  sometimes  when  he  was 
alone,  sometimes  wnen  in  company  with  others,  he  would 
be  absorbed  as  in  ecstatic  adoration  (1  Cor.  xiv.  18). 
Strange  mysterious  utterances  of  praise,  doxologiesi 
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alleluiahs,  and  the  like,  in  half-mnsica]  intonations, 
wonld  pour  forth  from  his  lips.  He  would  seem  as  one 
caught  up  to  the  third  heaven,  to  the  paradise  of  God 
(2  Cor.  xii.  1 — i),  and  then,  again,  would  speak,  as  a 
prophet  of  the  Lord,  with  thoughts  that  breathed  and 
words  that  burnt.  And  in  his  prayers  there  was  an 
almost  terrible  earnestness.  Groans  mingled  with 
words,  and  name  after  name  of  churches  and  beloved 
disciples  passed  from  his  lips,  as  he  laid  his  interces- 
sions for  them  before  his  Father  in  heaven  (Bom. 
i.  9 ;  viii.  26 ;  1  These,  iii.  10).  Such  are  the  outlines 
of  the  man  as  he  was — very  unlike  to  Raphaers  idealised 
representation  of  him, — ^which  are  given  to  ns  in- 
directlv  through  his  own  writings,  and  each  reader 
must  nil  up  Oiose  outlines  accordinfip  to  his  power. 
The  attempt  has  been  made,  not  witnout  success,  by 
many  word-painters  and  masters  of  style.  Without 
disparaging  other  representations  of  this  kind,  I  venture 
to  lay  TOfore  the  reaaer  two  such  portraits. 


«« 


I  dreamed  that,  with  a  xiasslGnate  oomplaint, 
I  wished  mc  bom  amid  God's  deeds  of  might. 
And  envied  those  who  saw  the  presence  bri^^nt 

Of  gifted  prophet  and  strong-hearted  saint 

Whom  my  heart  loves  and  fancy  strives  to  paint : 
I  turned,  when  straight  a  stranger  met  my  sight, 
Came  as  my  gaest,  and  did  awhile  unite 

His  lot  with  mine,  and  lived  without  restraint ; 

Courteous  he  was  and  grave ;— so  meek  in  mien. 
It  seemed  untme,  or  told  a  purpose  weak ; 
Yet  in  the  mood,  he  could  with  aptness  speak. 

Or  with  stem  force,  or  show  of  feelings  keen. 

Marking  deep  craft,  methought,  or  hidden  pride  i-' 
Then  came  a  voice—*  St  Paul  is  at  thy  side ! '  '* 

—J.  U.  Newman,  Lyra  ApostoliciL 

The  other  is  by  a  less  known  author: — 

**  The  third  who  Journeyed  with  them,  weak  and  veom, 
Blear-eved,  dim-visioned,  bent  and  bowed  with  pain. 
We  looked  upon  with  wonder.— Not  for  him 
The  praise  of  form  heroic,  supple  limbs. 
The  glory  of  the  sculptor  as  he  moulds 
The  locks  of  Zeus,  o'erspreculing  lofty  brows, 
Apollo,  the  far^Uuter,  in  the  pnde 
Or  manhood's  noblest  beauty,  or  the  grace 
Of  sandalled  Hermes,  messenger  of  gods : 
Not  thus  he  came,  but  clad  in  raiment  worn. 
Of  roughest  texture,  bearing  many  stains 
Of  age  and  travel.    In  his  hand  he  bore 
A  staff  on  which  he  leant,  as  one  whose  limbs 
Have  lost  before  their  time  the  strength  of  youth ; 
And  underneath  his  arm  a  strange  oM  boolC 
Whose  mystic  letters  seemed  for  him  the  words 
Of  wisdom  and  of  truth.    And  oft  he  read 
In  solemn  cadence  words  that  thrilled  his  soul,    * 
And,  lighting  that  worn  face  with  new-born  Joy, 
Bade  hun  go  on  rejoidng. 

So  they  came ; 
8o  entered  he  our  town;  but,  ere  the  sun 
Had  lit  the  eastern  clouds,  a  fever's  chill 
Fell  on  him ;  parched  thirst  and  darting  throbs 
Of  keenest  anguish  racked  those  weary  limbs ; 
His  brow  seemed  circled  with  a  crown  of  pain ; 
And  oft,  pale,  breathless,  as  if  life  had  flea. 
He  looked  like  one  in  ecstasy,  who  sees 
What  others  see  not ;  to  whose  ears  a  voice 
Which  others  hear  not,  floats  from  sea  or  sky : 
And  broken  sounds  would  murmur  from  his  lipa^ 
Of  glory  wondroos^Bounds  ineflbble. 
The  cry  of  *  Abba,  Father,'  and  the  notes 
Of  some  strange  solemn  chant  of  other  lands. 


So,  stricken,  prostrate,  pale,  the  traveller  lay. 

So  stript  of  aU  the  comeliness  of  form. 

Men  might  have  spumed  and  loathed  him,  passing  on 

To  lead  their  brighter  life.— And  yet  we  stayed ; 

We  spumed  him  not,  nor  loathed ;  through  all  the  shrouds 

Of  poverty  and  sickness  we  could  see 

The  hero-soul,  the  presence  as  of  One 

Whom  then  we  knew  not.    When  the  pain  was  sharp. 

And  furrowed  brows  betrayed  the  strife  within. 

Then  was  he  gentlest.    Even  to  our  slaves 

He  spoke  as  brothers,  winning  all  their  hearts 

By  tnat  unwonted  kindness." 

To  these  ideal  portraits  we  may  add  such  f  ragnien- 
tary  notices  as  are  found  in  ancient  writers,  and  which, 
from  their  general  consistency,  may  claim  something 
like  the  character  of  a  tradition.  Thus  in  the  PhUo- 
pcUriSy  ascribed  to  Lucian  (possibly  of  the  second  cen- 
tury, but  the  book  is  probaoly  spurious  and  belonging 
to  the  fourth),  he  is  described  as  "  bald,  and  with  an 
aquiline  nose ; "  and  in  the  apocryphal  Acts  of  Paul 
and  Thecla  (c.  i.  7),  as  "  little  in  stature,  bald,  crook- 
legged,  vigorous,  with  knitted  brows,  slightly  aquiline 
nose,  fuU  of  grace,  appearing  now  as  a  man  and  now 
as  having  the  face  of  an  angel."  Malak,  or  John  of 
Antioch  (in  the  siilh  century),  describes  him  {Chrono- 
graph,  c.  x.)  as  **  short,  bald,  with  partly  grey  hair 
ana  beard,  a  prominent  nose,  greyish  eyes,  knitted 
brows,  ^e  and  yet  fresh  complexion,  a  well-shaped 
beard,  with  a  touch  of  humour,  sagacious,  self -restrained, 
pleasant  to  converse  with,  gentle,  yet  filled  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  with  an  eager  enthusiasm.  Nicephorus  (in 
the  fifteenth  centurv)  reproduces  the  same  general 
type ;  but  the  late  date  makes  it  imposmUe  for  us  to 
look  to  his  account  as  more  than  a  second-hand  portrut. 
Such  as  it  is,  he  too  speaks  of  short  stature,  somewhat 
bent  and  stooping;  pale  and  yet  comely;  bald,  and 
with  bright  grey  eyes ;  with  long  and  aqniHne  nose,  and 
a  thick  beard  more  or  less  grizzled  (Hist  ii.  37).* 

Such  in  outward  form,  such  in  manner  and  character, 
was  the  man  to  whom  the  Church  of  Christ  owes  so 
much.  We  are  reminded  as  we  read  his  own  account  of 
himself,  what  others  said  of  him  in  his  lifetime,  the 
traditions  that  survived  after  his  death,  of  such  a  one  as 
Socrates,  with  his  Silenus  face,  his  ecstatic  trances,  his 
plavful  irony  and  humour,  his  earnest  thought,  his  deep 
enthusiasm,  nis  warm  affection  for  the  young,  his  indiffer- 
ence to  wealth  and  ease.  There  were,  of  course, 
distinctive  features,  rising  in  part  out  of  differences 
of  race  and  culture — ^the  difference  between  the  Aryan 
and  the  Semitic  tj^pes  of  character — ^in  part  out  of  the 
higher  truths  which  had  been  revealed  to  the  Apostle 
and  not  to  the  sa^e ;  but  there  is  enough  in  the  general 
features  of  the  life  and  character  of  each  to  help  us 
to  understand  the  words  which  tell  us  that  "  Wisdom 
in  all  ages  entering  into  holy  souls  maketh  them 
friends  of  Grod  and  prophets." 


_  *  The  two  last  quotations  are  taken  from  Lewln's  St  Pent/, 
iLp.41& 
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L  The  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  generally,  and 
that  to  the  Romans  in  partionlar.— It  is  a  some- 
what remarkable  fact  that  so  laree  a  part  of  the  docu- 
ments of  Christianity  should  oe  taken  np  with  a 
correspondence.  The  contents  of  the  Old  Testament, 
heterogeneous  as  they  are,  correspond  more  nearly  to 
what  wo  should  expect  to  find  in  a  sacred  volume.  A 
legislation  such  as  that  of  Moses,  songs  expressiye  of 
deep  reli^ous  feeling  like  the  Psalms,  impassioned 
addresses  like  those  of  the  prophets,  histories  such  as 
the  continuous  series  which  trace  the  fortunes  of  the 
Chosen  People — all  these,  we  should  have  thought,  were 
the  natural  vehicle  for  a  religion.  But  the  composition 
of  the  New  Testament  is  something  more  unique.  The 
foundation  of  Christianity  is  laid  in  a  narratiye ;  but  the 
first  and  greatest  development  of  Christian  theology  is 
not  embc^ed  in  narrative,  not  in  any  set  and  formal 
treatise,  not  in  lituzKies,  canons,  and  works  of  devotion, 
but  in  a  coUection  of  letters. 

The  causes  of  this  peculiarity  are  not  far  to  seek. 
Christianity  was  the  mrst  great  missionary  reli^on. 
It  was  the  first  to  break  the  hounds  of  race,  and  aim  at 
embracing  all  mankind.  But  this  necessarily  involved 
a  change  m  the  mode  in  which  it  was  presented.  The 
prophet  of  the  Old  Testament,  if  he  had  anything  to 
communicate,  either  appeared  in  person  or  sent  mes- 
sengers to  speak  for  hmi  by  word  of  mouth.  The  one 
exception  of  any  religious  significance  is  the  letter  of 
Elijah  to  Jehoram  in  2  Chron.  xxi.  The  narrow  limits 
of  Palestine  made  direct  personal  communication  easy. 
But  the  case  was  different  when  the  Christian  Churdi 
came  to  consist  of  a  number  of  scattered  posts, 
stretching  from  Mesopotamia  in  the  east  to  Bome,  or 
even  Spam,  in  the  far  west.  .  It  was  only  natural  that 
the  Apostle  by  whom  the  greater  number  of  these 
communities  had  been  founded  should  seek  to  com- 
municate with  them  by  letter.  He  was  enabled  to  do 
so  by  two  things :  first,  the  very  general  diffusion  of 
the  Greek  kngu&ge;  and,  secondlv,  the  remarkable 
facilities  of  intercourse  afforded  at  this  particular  time. 
The  whole  world  was  at  peace,  and  held  together  by 
the  organised  rule  of  imperial  Rome.  Piracyliad  been 
put  down.  Commerce  nourished  to  an  extraordinary 
and  unprecedented  degree.  In  order  to  find  a  parallel 
to  the  rapidity  and  ease  of  communication  along'  the 
whole  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  inland 
dis^cts,  intersected  as  they  were  with  a  network  of 
military  roads,  we  should  have  to  come  down  to  the 
present  centuiy.  St.  Paul  was  in  the  habit  of  travelling 
surrounded  by  a  group  of  more  intimate  disciples, 
whom,  as  occasion  arose,  he  despatched  to  the  several 
churches  that  he  had  founded,  much  as  a  general  sends 
his  aidea-de-eamp  to  different  parts  of  a  battle-field;  or, 


without  falling  back  upon  those,  he  had  often  oppor- 
tunities of  sending  by  some  chance  traveller,  such  as 
was  probably  Phebe,  the  bearer  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Bomans. 

The  whole  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles  bear  traces  of  their 
origin.  It  is  just  this  occasional  character  which 
makes  them  so  peculiarly  human.  They  arose  out  of 
actual  pressing  needs,  and  they  are  couched  (most  of 
them,  at  least)  in  the  vivid  and  fervent  language  of 
one  who  takes  a  deep  and  loving  interest  in  the  persons 
to  whom  he  is  writing,  as  well  as  in  the  subject  that  he 
is  writing  about.  Precept  and  exami>le,  doctrine  and 
practice,  theology  and  ethics,  are  all  mixed  and  blended 
together.  No  religious  books  present  the  same  variety 
as  the  Christian,  and  that  because  they  are  in  the 
closest  contact  with  actual  life. 

There  is,  however,  as  we  might  naturally  expect,  a 
difference  in  the  balance  of  the  two  elements — the 
personal  or  epistolary  element  proper  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  doctrinal  or  didactic  element  on  the  other.  In 
some  of  the  Epistles  the  one,  in  others  the  other,  pre- 
ponderates. Ais  ^rpes  of  the  first  dass,  we  might  take 
the  f^rst,  and  still  more  that  noble  and  unsurpassable 
Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  and  the  Epistle  to 
tiie  Philippians.  At  the  head  of  the  second  class  would 
be  placed  the  Epistles  to  the  Bomans  and  to  the 
Ephesians. 

it  can  hardly  be  a  chance  coincidence  that  precLBelY 
in  those  two  £piBtles  there  are  certain  MSS.  which 
omit  the  words  of  address  to  the  particular  Church. 
In  the  course  of  the  present  Commentary  the  reasons 
will  be  stated  which  have  led  to  the  suggestions  that 
the  Epistle  was  at  an  early  period  drculatea  in  a  double 
form— one  that  in  which  we  now  have  it,  and  the  other, 
with  the  personal  matter  excised,  as  a  general  treatise 
on  Christian  doctrine.  In  any  case  this  character  in  it 
is  marked :  it  is  the  most  like  a  theological  treatise  of 
any  of  the  New  Testament  writings. 

How  are  we  to  account  for  tins  P  We  shaU  be  in  a 
better  position  to  answer  such  a  question  when  we  have 
considered  more  particularly  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  Epistle  was  written,  the  persons  to  whom 
it  was  addressed,  and  the  object  £>r  which  it  was 
deugned. 

n.  Time  and  Flaoe  of  the  EpisUe.— And  first, 
as  to  the  time  and  place  of  the  Epistle.  These  are 
fixed  within  very  demiite  limits.  One  set  of  allusions 
clearly  points  to  Corinth  as  the  place  from  which  the 
Aposue  is  writii:^.  In  diap.  xvi.  23  he  speaks  of 
himself  as  the  guest  of  one  "  Gains,"  and  in  1  Cor. 
i.  14,  he  s^s  that  he  had  baptised  none  of  the 
I  Corinthian  Church  "but  Crispus  and  Gkuus."  The 
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name  was  a  common  one ;  still  there  would  be  a  prima 
facie  probability  in  the  identification.  In  the  same 
Terse  (chap.  xvi.  23),  the  Apostle  conveys  a  salutation 
from  Erastus,  "  the  treasurer  "  ("  chamlierlain/'  Autho- 
rised version)  "of  the  city/'  and  in  2  Tim.  iv.  20  we 
are  told  that  Erastus  "  abode  in  Corinth/'  which  would 
be  natural  if  Corinth  was  his  home.  These  indications 
are  clenched  by  the  commendatory  notice  in  chap, 
xvi.  1  of  Fhebe,  deaconess  of  the  Church  at  Cenchrea, 
to  whose  care  it  would  seem  that  the  Epistle  was 
entrusted.     Cenchrea  was  the  port  of  Corinth. 

From  another  set  of  allusions  (chap.  xv.  25,  26)  we 

f&ther  that  at  the  time  at  which  he  was  writing,  St. 
aul  was  about  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem,  bearing  with 
him  the  sums  collected  amongst  the  comparatiyely 
wealthy  churches  of  "  Macedonia  and  Achaia  "  for  the 
poor  Christians  at  Jerusalem.  The  order  in  which  the 
two  names  are  mentioned  would  quite  fall  in  with  the 
assumption  that  it  was  from  Achaia— of  which  province 
Corintn  was  the  capital — ^that  the  Epistle  was  written ; 
And  we  should  also  naturally  infer  that  he  had  passed 
through  Macedonia  on  his  way  to  Corinth.  We  find, 
besides,  the  intention  expressly  declared  of  extending 
the  journey,  after  his  visit  to  Jerusalem,  to  Bome 
(chap.  XV.  23 — 26).  All  this  tallies  exactlv  with  the 
statement  in  Acts  xix.  21,  "After  these  tnings  were 
-ended  {i,e„  the  success  of  the  Apostle's  preaching  at 
Ephesus),  Paul  purposed  in  the  spirit,  when  he  liad 
passed  through  Macedonia  and  Achaia,  to  go  to  Jeru- 
salem, saying,  '  After  I  have  been  there,  I  must  also 
see  Bome.' "  Such  was  his  programme ;  and  that  it  was 
ju^ually  carried  out  appears  from  the  notices  in  Acts 
XX.  1—3,  22,  xxi.  15.  £i  the  first  we  find  the  Apostle 
spending  three  months  in  Qreece,  in  the  second  he 
Announces  at  Miletus  the  destination  of  his  journey 
for  Jerusalem,  in  the  third  he  actually  arrives  there. 
We  learn,  moreover,  incidentallvfrom  his  speech  before 
Felix,  in  Acts  xxiv.  17,  that  the  object  of  his  visit  to 
Jerusalem  was  to  brinjf  "alms  and  offerings."  And 
there  are  repeated  allusions  to  a  collection  for  the  same 
purpose  in  both  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians.  (See 
1  Cor.  xvL  3 ;  2  Cor.  viii.  1,  2 ;  ix.  1  e<  8eq.) 

The  Epbtle  is  thus  placed,  by  a  remarkable  oon- 
vergenoe  of  evidence,  in  that  part  of  the  Apostle's  third 
missionary  journey  which  was  spent  in  Corinth.  The 
journey  in  question  began  at  Antioch.  Thence  the 
Apostle  made  his  way  to  Ephesus  by  a  detour 
through  Galatia  and  Fhrygia.  At  Ephesus  he  stayed 
in  all  about  three  years,  and  his  preaching  was  at- 
tended with  a  success  which  roused  the  heathen  popu- 
lation against  him.  The  disturbance  that  ensued 
hastened  him  on  his  way  to  Macedonia.  Through 
Macedonia  he  passed  westwards  as  far  as  Illyricum 
(chap.  XV.  19),  and  thence  to  Greece,  where  he  spent 
three  months. 

It  was  at  Corinth,  then,  during  these  three  months 
that  the  Epistie  was  written.  This  would  be,  according 
to  the  system  of  the  best  chronologists,  in  the  spring  <S 
the  year  a.i>.  58.  That  the  time  <n  the  year  was  spring 
is  &ced  by  the  fact  that  the  Apostie  had  intended  to 
sail  for  Syria  (Acts  xx.  3),  which  he  would  not  have 
done  during  the  winter  season.  The  navigation  of  the 
Mediterranean  was  held  to  be  unsafe  from  October  to 
the  middle  of  March.  But  the  Apostle  must  have  left 
Oorinth  before  the  spring  was  far  advanced,  as  he  had 
lime,  after  passinc^  through  Macedonia  and  coasting 
along  the  shore  of  Asia  Minor,  to  arrive  at  Jerusalem 
for  the  Feast  of  Fentecost — t.c.,  our  Whitsuntide.  We 
•«hall  not  be  far  wrong  if  we  place  the  Epistle  towards 
the  end  of  the  month  of  Februarv. 


nL  Plaoe  of  the  Epistle  in  relation  to  the 
rest  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles.— Three  other  Epistles 
were  written  during  the  same  journey,  the  First  and 
Second  to  the  Corinthians,  and  that  to  the  Qalatians. 
The  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  was  written  from 
Ephesus  during  the  spring  of  the  year  preceding, 
A.D.  57.  The  Second  Epistle  was  written  from  Mace- 
donia in  the  autumn  of  tne  same  year.  The  Epistle  to 
the  Qalatians  is  less  clearly  dated  It  may  possibly 
belong  to  the  earlier  part  of  the  three  years*  residence 
at  E^esus,  and  it  is  assigned  te  this  time  and  plaoe  by 
the  majority  of  commentators.  But  when  we  come  to 
deal  with  that  Epistle  reasons  will  be  given  for  pre- 
ferring another  view,  which  places  it  rather  between  the 
Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  and  that  to  the 
Bomans.    We  should  thus  have  the  following  order  :— 

1  Corinthians . .  Ephesus .    .     .  A.D.  57  Spring. 

2  Corinthians .  .  Macedonia  .     .     „    57  Autumn. 

Macedonia, 

or      perhaps 
more       pro- 
.  bably  Greece  J 
Bomans Corinth  .    .     .     „    58  Early  Spring. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Bomans  comes,  in  any  case,  last  in 
the  group. 

Passing  te  the  wider  relations  of  the  group  to  which 
the  Epistie  to  the  Bomans  belongs,  to  the  rest  of  the 
Apostle's  writings,  we  shall  see  tliat  it  comes  second  of 
the  four  larger  groups.    The  order  would  be  this : — 

A.  1  &  2  Thessalonians  }    siona^"  j  ^^'  ^^  (®'^*'  ^ 


Galatians. . . . 


57,  58  Winter. 


journey 


B.  1  &  2  Corinthians,  ( ^^^^  \ 

Gaktians,  Bomans       ?^°*^ 

V    journey  / 

C.  Philippians,     Ephe-  (  FirstBo- 
sians,       Colossutns, )  man  Im- 
Philemon    {Epistles  j  prison- 
of  the  Imprisonment)  \  ment 

''  Interval 
of  f ree- 

D.  1  &  2  'Rmothy,  Titus  J  ^J?*^ 
(Pastoral  ^isiUs)  1 1^ 

Impri- 
^sonment 


It 


»> 


57,58 


62,63 


*> 


66—68 


lY.  The  Roman  Churoh.—The  next  point  to  bo 
determined  is  the  character  of  the  Church  to  which  the 
Epistle  was  addressed.  And  this  we  may  do  well  to 
consider  from  two  pointe  of  view.  First,  with  re- 
ference te  what  may  be  learned  respecting  it  from 
external  sources ;  and,  secondly,  with  reference  te  tiie 
indications  supplied  by  the  Epistle  itself. 

1.  At  Bome,  as  elsewhere,  Christianitv  first  took 
root  among  the  Jews.  A  large  colonyof  this  people 
existed  in  Kome  at  the  Christiui  era.  The  fonndatioii 
of  it  had  been  laid  by  the  captives  carried  away  by 
Pompey  after  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  in  B.c.  63.  A 
number  of  these  were  settied  in  Bome.  They  attracted 
the  favourable  notice  first  of  Julius  Csesar,  and  then 
still  more  of  Au^^tus,  who  assigned  to  them  a  spedal 
quarter  beyond,  i.e.,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  and 
opposite  to  the  modem  Jewish  quarter,  or  Ghetto,  which 
lies  between  the  Capitol  and  the  river.  They  were 
allowed  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  and,  as  was 
always  the  case  where  they  were  treated  with  toleis- 
tion,  rapidly  increased  in  numbers.    A  Jewish  embsssy* 
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which  came  to  Borne  after  the  death  of  Herod  the 
Great,  was  able  to  attach  to  itself  as  many  as  8,000 
Eioman  Jews,  who  naturally  wonld  represent  only  the 
more  respectable  portion  of  the  male  commnniiy.  This 
rapid  progress  receiyed  a  check  under  Tibenus,  who, 
in  A.i>.  19,  probably  at  the  instance  of  Sejanus,  obtained 
a  decree  of  the  Senate,  sending  4,000  Jews  and  Egyptians 
to  Sardinia  on  military  service,  and  forbidding  the  rest 
from  the  practice  of  their  religion  on  pain  of  expulsion 
from  Italy.  Josephus  tells  a  scandalous  story  to 
account  for  this,  but  the  real  reason  may,  very  possibly, 
have  been  the  fear  of  secret  political  machinations  under 
the  disguise  of  religion.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  reign 
Tiberius  reversed  tliis  policy,  and  its  effects  speedily 
disappeared.  Under  the  next  emperor,  G^^ula,  an 
embassy  of  Alexandrine  Jews,  headed  by  Philo,  met 
with  a  rough  reception,  but  this  would  seem  to  have 
been  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  favour  extended 
to  Herod  Agrippa,  who  stood  high  in  influence  at  the 
Court  This  astute  politician  made  use  of  his  position 
to  further  the  accession  of  Claudius,  and  as  a  reward, 
not  only  was  restored  to  the  dominions  of  his  grand- 
father, Herod  the  Great,  but  also  obtained  an  extension 
of  privileges  for  his  countrymen  throughout  the  empire. 
Later  in  the  reign  of  Claudius  disturbuices  arose  amon^ 
the  Jews  at  Bome  wldch  seem  to  have  been  connected 
with  the  first  preaching  of  Christianity,  either  through 
the  excitement  of  the  Messianic  expectations,  or  throuj^h 
disputes  between  the  Jews  and  Cnristians.  Suetonius 
says  that  they  took  place  at  the  instigation  "of  one 
Chrestns,"  wmch,  for  the  heathen  historian,  would  be  a 
not  unnatural  misconstruction.  The  result  was  a 
second  banishment  of  the  Jews  from  Bome  (Acts 
xviiL  2).  But  this  again  cannot  have  been  really  com- 
plete, and  the  Jews  who  were  banished  seem  in  many 
instances  (such  as  that  of  Aquila  and  Prisca)  soon  to 
have  returned.  The  effect  of  the  repressive  measures 
might  easily  be  exaggerated.  There  is  abundant  evi- 
dence to  show  that,  aS  the  time  St.  Paul  was  writing, 
the  Jewish  community  at  Bome  was  numerous  and 
flourishing,  and  its  influence  upon  Boman  society  was 
loudly  complained  of  alike  by  the  philosopher,  the 
satirist,  and  the  historian. 

The  chronology  of  the  foregoing  sketch  may  be  thus 
exhibited : — 

Founding  of  the  Jewish  communiir  at 
Bome  by  prisoners  brought  from 
Jerusalem  b^  Pompey B.c.  63 

Favourable  position  under  Julius  Caesar  b.c.  48 — 44 
and  Augustus    B.C.  27— A.D.  14 

Embassy  to  Bome   after  the  death  of 

^16xO(X         ••■  ...  t>.  •••  ...       B.C      4 

First  decree  of  banishment  under  l^berius  A.i>.  19 
Philo's  embassy  to  Caligula         ...    circa  „    40 
Second  decree  of  banishment  under  Clau- 
dius           circa  „   40 

Betum  of  Aquila  and  Prisca  to  Bome  ...  >,   57 

Epistie  to  the  Bomans      „  58 

Aooording  to  the  tradition  which  is  still  in  vogue 
amon^  the  modem  representatives  of  the  Boman 
Churcn,  Christianity  was  planted  there  by  St.  Peter  in 
the  year  ▲.p.  41.  St.  Peter  himself  is  said  to  have 
held  the  episcopate  for  twenty-five  years.  This  tradi- 
tion, however,  only  datos  from  the  time  of  Jerome 
(ob.  A.D.  420),  and  is  therefore  much  too  late  to  be  of 
any  value.  It  is  contradicted  by  the  whole  tenor  of  St. 
Piuil*s  Epistle,  which  could  hardly  have  failed  to  contain 
some  allusion  to  the  presence  of  a  brother  Apostle, 
especially  when  we  consider  the .  express  dedaration 


of  St.  Paul  that  he  was  careful  not  to  "  build  upon 
anotiier  man's  foundation."  Besides,  a  distinct  cuihi 
can  be  proved  by  the  comparison  of  Acts  xv.  with 
GaL  ii.  1 — 9,  which  shows  that,  at  the  time  of  the 
Apostolic  Council  in  A.D.  52,  not  only  was  Peter  at 
Jeioisalem,  but  Jerusalem  had  been  up  to  that  time  his 
head-quarters.  He  is  still  the  Apostle  of  the  circum- 
cision, and  a  pillar  of  the  mother  church.  At  a  later 
period  he  is  found,  not  at  Bome,  but  at  Antioch. 

It  is  more  probable  that  the  eerms  of  Christianity 
were  carried  back  to  Bome  by  the  "  strangers  "  (Acts 
ii.  10)  whom  we  find  in  Jerusalem  at  the  Feast  of 
Pentecost,  t.e.,  Jews  resident  in  Bome  who  had  come 
up  for  the  purpose  of  attending  the  feast.  The 
rudiments  of  Christian  teaching  brought  back  by  these 
would  soon  be  developed  in  tlie  constant  intercourse 
which  took  place  between  Bome  and  the  provinces. 
The  fact  that,  in  the  list  of  the  salutations  at  the  end 
of  the  Epistie,  so  many  are  mentioned  who  were  not 
native  Bomans,  but  had  been  already  under  the  per- 
sonal influence  of  St.  PauL  would  reamly  account  for  the 
advanced  knowledge  of  Christianity  that  the  Apostle 
assumes  among  them. 

2.  Turning  now  more  exclusively  to  the  Epistle 
itself,  what  are  we  to  gather  from  it  in  regard  to  the 
Church  to  which  the  Apostle  is  writing?  The  main 
question  to  be  decided  is  the  proportion  in  which  the 
two  great  constituent  elements  of  the  primitive  Chris- 
tian Church  were  mixed  and  combined  m  it.  Was  the 
Church  at  Bome,  in  a  preponderating  degree,  Jewish 
or  Gentile  ?  The  answer  to  this  question  usually  gives 
throughout  the  apostolic  times  the  best  clue  to  the 
doctrmal  bearings  and  general  character  of  any  Chris- 
tian community. 

We  find  throughout  the  Epistle  an  easy  interchange 
of  address,  first  pointed,  as  it  were,  towards  Gentiles, 
and  then  towards  Jews.  In  one  place  (chap.  xi.  13)  the 
Apostle  says  in  so  many  words,  "  I  speak  to  you  Gen- 
tiles." In  another  place  (chap.  vii.  1)  he  says  as  expressly, 
"I  speak  to  them  that  know  the  law,"  and  in  proof 
that  this  is  not  merely  an  external  knowledge,  he 
evidently  in  chap.  iii.  19  is  appealing  to  an  autnority 
which  he  knows  that  his  readers  will  recognise.  "  What 
things  soever  the  law  saith,  it  saith  to  them  that  are 
under  the  law."  Accordingly  we  find  that  though  the 
Apostle  begins  his  Epistie  by  addressing  the  Bomans 
as  a  Gentile  Church  (chap.  i.  6, 13),  and  although  the  first 
section  of  the  proof  of  his  great  thesis,  the  universal 
need  and  offer  of  salvation,  bears  specially  upon  the 
Gentiles,  he  very  soon  passes  from  their  case  to  that 
of  the  Jews.  Chap.  ii.  contains  a  direct  expostula- 
tion with  the  one,  just  as  chap.  i.  had  contained  a 
condemnation  of  the  other.  Nor  is  it  only  a  rhetorical 
artifice  that  in  the  section  chap.  ii.  17 — 24  the  Jew  is  ad- 
dressed throughout  in  tiie  second  person.  The  Apostle 
evidently  had  actual  Jews  before  his  mind.  In  like 
manner  the  long  parenthetical  discussion  of  the  claims 
and  fall  of  Israel  in  chaps,  ix. — ^xi.  is  clearly  intended 
to  be  double-e^ed.  It  nas  a  two-fold  application  at 
once  to  Jew  and  Gentile.  On  the  one  hand  it  is  in- 
tended as  an  apology  for  the  justice  of  the  divine 
dealings  addressed  to  the  Jew,  and  on  the  other  hand 
it  contains  a  warning  addressed  to  the  Gentile.  If 
stress  is  laid  upon  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles,  it  is  to 
provokd  the  Jew  "  to  emulation."  If  stress  is  laid  ujpon 
the  rejection  of  the  Jews,  it  is  in  order  that  the  Gentiles 
may  not  "  be  high  minded,  but  fear." 

The  whole  phenomena  of  the  Epistle,  then,  point  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  Church  for  which  it  was  des- 
tined consisted  in  almost  equal  proportions  of  converts 
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from  Judaism  and  from  heathenism;  and  the  easy 
transitions  by  which  the  Apostle  turns  from  the  one  to 
the  other  seem  to  show  that  there  was  no  sharp  and 
hard  antagonism  between  them.  The  Epistle  is  written 
as  if  both  might  form  part  of  the  audience  that  would 
hear  it  read.  The  Church  at  Rome  was  divided  as  yet 
by  no  burning  questions.  The  Apostle  did  not  think 
it  necessary  to  speak  strongly  on  the  subject  of  cir- 
cumcision on  the  one  hand,  or  of  laxity  and  immorality 
on  the  other.  The  differences  that  existed  were  of  a 
mudi  milder  kind.  The  "  strong "  and  '*  weak 
brethren/'  whose  mutual  duties  are  weighed  so  judi- 
ciously in  chap,  xiy.,  are  not  by  any  means  a  synonym 
for  Jew  or  Gentile,  though  there  would  natunuly  lie  a 
tendency  in  parties  to  divide  according  to  their  origin. 
The  asceticism  and  observance  of  days  alluded  to  were 
not  common  characteristics  of  Judaism,  but  belonged 
espedally  to  the  sect  of  the  Essenes.  Nor  does  it 
seem  that  the  divisions  to  which  thevgave  rise  extended 
beyond  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  scrupulousness  or 
lilierality. 

The  inferences  that  we  have  thus  been  led  to  draw 
receive  support  from  an  analysis  of  a  different  kind. 
Much  light  IS  thrown  upon  the  composition  of  the  Church 
by  the  list  of  names  of  the  persons  selected  for  salutation 
in  the  last  chapter  of  the  Epistle.  These  will  be  found 
more  fully  discussed  in  the  I^otes,  but  in  the  meantime 
we  may  so  far  sum  up  the  results  as  to  say  that  they 
point  clearly  to  a  mixture  of  nationalities.  The  one 
name  Mary  (^  Miriam)  is  exclusively  Jewish ;  Apelles 
is,  if  not  exclusively,  at  least  typicaUy  so.  But  besides 
tiiese  Aquila  and  Prisca,  An(uronicus  and  Junia  (or 
Junias),  and  Herodion  must  have  been  Jews.  As 
Aristobulus  was  a  Jew,  and  the  Jews  generally  hun^ 
much  together,  it  is  probable  that  the  household  <n 
Aristobulus  would  be  mostly  Jews  also.  Urban  and 
AmpHatus  (the  true  reading  for  Amplias)  are  genuine 
Latm  names.  Julia  would  be  a  aependent  on  the 
imperial  household,  of  what  nationality  is  uncertain. 
The  rest  of  the  names  are  Greek,  which  tallies  with  the 
fact  that  the  literature  of  the  Roman  Church  was 
Greek,  and  there  are  other  evidences  that  the  Church 
bore  a  generally  Greek  character  up  to  the  middle  of 
the  second  century.  A  detailed  comparison  of  the 
names,  with  Ihose  which  have  come  down  to  us  in 
mortuary  and  other  inscriptions,  seems  to  show  that 
their  owners  belonged  for  the  most  part  to  the  lower 
section  of  society — petty  tradesmen  and  officers,  or 
slaves.  There  is  reason  to  think  that  the  gospel  had 
already  found  a  footing  among  the  slaves  and  f  reed-men 
of  the  court,  who  formed  a  prominent  body  in  the 
Church  some  four  years  later  when  St.  Paul  sent  greet- 
ings to  the  Fhilippians  "chiefly"  from  them  "of 
Cffisar's  household^'  (Phil.  iv.  20). 

We  may  picture  to  ourselves  the  Roman  Church  as 
originating  in  the  Jewish  synagogues,  as  g^raduallv 
attracting  converte  from  the  lower  orders  with  whicn 
the  Jews  would  come  mostly  in  contact,  as  thus 
entering  ike  household  of  the  emperor  himself,  and,  at 
the  time  when  St.  Paul  was  writing,  constantly  gaining 
ground  among  the  Grentile  community.  As  yet,  how- 
ever, the  two  great  divisions  of  Jew  and  Gentile  exist 
side  bv  side  m  amicable  relations,  and  with  differ- 
ences hardly  greater  than  would  at  this  day  be  found 
in  the  opposite  views  of  a  body  professing  the  same 
creed. 

y.  General  Cliaraoter  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Homans.— We  have,  then,  two  kinds  of  data  which 
may  help  ns  to  understand  the  general  character  of  the 


Epistle.  We  know  that  it  was  written  at  the  sama 
time  as  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians  and  Galatians, 
and  we  know  that  it  was  written  to  a  Church  com- 
posed partly  of  Jewish  and  partly  of  Gentile  converte 
with  no  very  pronounced  antagonism  between  them. 
In  these  facte  we  may  seek  uie  explanation  of  the 
question  that  was  raised  at  starting — ^the  question  how 
it  was  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  comes  to  be  so 
much  of  a  comprehensive  theological  treatise. 

It  was  addressed  at  once  to  Jews  and  Gentiles. 
There  was,  therefore,  nothing  to  disturb  the  even 
balance  of  the  Apostie's  teaching.  For  once,  at  least,  he 
found  himself  aole  to  dilate  with  equal  fulness  upon 
both  sides  of  his  great  theme.  His  own  mind  was 
naturally  elevated  above  controversy.  He  had  worked 
out  a  system  for  himself  which,  though  ito  main 
elemente  were  drawn  from  the  Old  Testament,  yet 
transcended  the  narrower  limite  of  Judaism.  His 
philosophy  of  things  was  one  in  which  Jew  and  Gtontile 
alike  had  their  place,  and  each  received  justice,  but  not 
more  than  justice.  Hitherto  his  desire  to  hold  the 
equilibrium  between  the  parties  had  been  thwarted. 
He  wrote  to  the  Corinthians,  but  his  letter  had  been 
prompted  by  an  outbreak  of  Gentile  licence,  in  the  face 
of  which  it  would  have  been  unseasonable  to  insist  on 
the  relaxation  of  the  Mosaic  law.  He  wrote  to  the 
Gralatians^  but  then  it  was  with  indignation  roused  by 
Jewish  biffotry.  In  each  case  a  onesided  treatment  of 
Christian  doctrine  was  necessary.  It  was  as  necessary 
as  it  is  for  a  physician  to  apply  local  remedies  to  a 
local  sore. 

In  the  Roman  Church  the  necessity  existed  in  a 
much  less  degree.  Nor  even  if  it  had  existed  would 
the  Apostle  have  felt  it  as  stronglv.  The  character  of 
the  Church  was  only  known  to  him  by  report.  He 
had  not  the  same  vivid  personal  impressions  m  respect 
to  it  as  he  had  of  the  churches  of  Corinth  and  Galatia. 

In  these  Epistles  the  strong  personal  feelings  of  the 
Apostie  and  his  vivid  reidisation  of  the  drcumstanoes 
with  reference  to  which  he  is  writing,  come  out  in 
almost  every  line.  "  I  write  not  these  tilings  to  shame 
you,  but  as  my  beloved  sons  I  warn  you."  "  Now  some 
are  puffed  up,  as  though  I  would  not  come  to  yon. 
But  I  will  come  to  you  shortly  if  the  Lord  will,  and 
will  know,  not  the  speech  of  them  that  are  puffed  np, 
but  the  power."  "I  verily,  as  absent  in  body,  but  present 
in  spirit,  have  judged  already,  as  though  I  were  present^ 
concerning  him  that  hath  so  done  the  deed  .  .  .  ." 
"  Out  of  much  affliction  and  anguish  of  heart  I  wrote 
unto  you  with  many  tears;  not  that  ye  should  be 
grieved,  but  that  ye  might  know  the  love  which  I  have 
more  abundantly  unto  you.  But  if  any  have  caused 
grief,  he  hath  not  grieved  me  but  in  part :  that  I  may 
not  overcharge  you  all."  "  Ye  are  our  epistle,  written 
in  our  hearte,  known  and  read  of  all  men  .  .  .  ."  "Ye 
know  how  through  infirmity  of  the  flesh  I  preached  the 
gospel  unto  you  at  the  first.  And  my  temptation 
which  was  in  my  flesh  ye  despised  not,  nor  rejected ; 
but  received  me  as  an  angel  of  God,  even  as  Christ 
Jesus  ...  I  bear  you  record,  that  if  it  had  been 
possible,  ye  would  have  plucked  out  your  own  eyes, 
and  have  given  them  to  me." 

These  disturbing  influences  were  wanting  in  the  ease 
of  the  Romans.  If  the  Epistle  loses  somewhat  m  the 
intensity  of  ite  personal  ap]9eals,  it  gains  in  breadth 
and  comprehensiveness.  It  is  the  most  abstract  of  all 
the  Epbtles.  It  is  not  a  special  doctrine  for  special 
circumstences,  but  Christian  theology  in  ite  broadest 
sense.  A  double  set  of  reasons  combined  to  produce 
this.    Not  only  the  nature  of  the  Apostie's  relation  to 
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the  CImrch  at  Borne  and  the  character  of  that  Chnrch, 
but  also  the  condition  of  his  own  mind  at  the  time  of 
writing.  He  was  writing  from  Corinth,  and  jnst  after 
he  had  despatched  a  letter  to  Grahitia.  An  extreme 
upon  one  side  balanoed  an  extreme  npon  the  other. 
Jew  and  Gentile  were  present  to  the  mind  of  the 
Apostle  in  eqnal  degree.  At  last  he  was  able  to  express 
his  thoughts  in  their  own  natural  pro]^rtions.  His 
mind  was  in  its  tme  philosophical  attitude,  and  the 
result  is  the  great  philosophical  Epistle,  which  was 
most  appropriately  addressed  to  the  capital  of  the 
dlyilisea  world. 

YI.  Contents  and  Analysis  of  the  Epistle.— 

The  Epistle  represents,  then,  the  most  mature  result  of 
the  Apostle's  reflection  at  this  period  of  his  life.  It 
gathers  up  and  presents  in  a  connected  form  the  scat- 
tered thoughts  01  the  earlier  Epistles. 

The  key  to  the  theology  of  the  apostolic  age  is  its 
relation  to  the  Messianic  expectation  among  the  Jews. 
The  central  point  in  the  teaching  of  the  Apostles  is  the 
fact  that  with  the  coming  of  Christ  was  inaugurated 
the  Messianic  reign.  It  was  the  uniyersal  teaching  of 
the  Jewish  doctors — a  teaching  fully  adopted  and  en- 
dorsed b^  the  Apostles — that  tliis  reign  was  to  be 
characterised  by  righteousness.  But  righteousness  was 
just  what  the  whofe  world,  Jew  and  Gentile  alike,  had 
signally  failed  to  obtain.  The  Mosaic  law  had  indeed 
hmd  up  the  ideal  of  righteousness  before  those  who 
were  subject  to  it,  but  it  remained  an  ideal,  utterly 
unfulfilled.  Left  merely  to  his  own  powers,  threatened 
with  punishment  if  he  failed,  but  with  no  help  or 
encouragement  to  enable  him  to  succeed,  the  Jew  found 
in  the  Ijaw  a  hard  task-master,  the  only  effect  of  which 
was  to  "multiply  transgressions" — i.e.,  to  provoke  to 
dn  and  to  increase  its  gmlt.  Ohristianity,  on  the  other 
hand,  does  what  the  Law  failed  to  do ;  it  induco?  a 
state  of  righteousness  in  the  believer,  and  opens  out  to 
him  the  blessedness  and  salvation  which  the  Messiah 
came  to  bring. 

The  means  by  which  this  state  of  righteousness  is 
broujght  about  is  naturally  that  bv  which  the  believer 
obtains  admission  into  the  Messianic  kingdom— in  other 
words,  Eaith.  Righteousness  is  the  Messianic  con* 
dUion;  Eaith  is  the  Messianic  conmction.  But  by 
Faith  is  meant,  not  merely  an  acceptance  of  the  Mes- 
siahship  of  Jesus,  but  that  intense  and  loving  adhesion 
which  such  acceptance  inspired,  and  which  the  life  and 
death  of  Jesus  were  eminently  qualified  to  call  out. 
Eaith  opens  out  a  new  road  of  access  to  the  divine 
favour.  This  was  no  longer  to  be  sought  only  bv  the 
painful  and  laborious — ^nay,  impossible,  way  of  a  fulfil- 
ment of  the  divine  comma|ids.  The  favour  of  God, 
and  admission  into  the  Messianic  kingdom,  was 
promised  to  all  who  witii  a  true  and  heartfelt  devotion 
took  the  Messiah  for  their  king.  Of  such  it  was  not 
asked  whether  they  had  actually  fulfilled  the  law  in 
their  own  persons ;  their  faith  was  ^mptUed  to  them 
foT^  righteimaness — i.e.f  taken  in  lieu  of  it,  as  the  con- 
dition which  would  exempt  them  from  the  wrath  and 
obtain  for  them  the  favour  of  God. 

That  which  gave  to  faith  this  peculiar  effica<^  was 
the  fact  that  Jesus,  the  Messiah,  towards  whom  it  was 
directed,  bv  His  sacrificial  death  had  propitiated  the 
anger  which  Qod  could  not  but  feel  agamst  sin,  and 
set  free  the  hitherto  obstructed  current  of  divine 
love.  Henceforth  the  anger  of  God  could  not  rest  upon 
the  followers  of  the  Messiah,  by  virtue  of  that  which 
ihe  Messiah  Himself  had  done. 

But  the  faith  of  the  Christian  was  no  merely  passive 


principle.  Such  an  ardour  of  devotion  must  needs  gain 
strez^h  by  its  own  exercise.  It  became  by  degrees  a 
moral  lever  by  which  the  righteousness,  at  first  imputed, 
was  made  more  and  more  reaL  It  placed  ike  believer 
in  so  close  a  relation  to  Christ  as  could  hardly  be 
described  by  any  word  short  of  union  itself.  And 
union  with  One  so  holv  as  Christ  was  could  not  f  adl  to 
have  the  most  powerful  effect  upon  him  who  entered 
into  it.  It  brought  him  into  a  new  sphere  entirely 
different  from  that  of  the  Law.  Henceforth  the  Law 
was  nothing  to  him.  But  the  end  for  which  the  Law 
existed  was  accomplished  in  another  way.  By  union 
with  Christ  he  became  dead  to  sin.  He  entered  upon 
a  new  service  and  a  new  state— a  state  of  righteousness, 
which  the  indwelling  Spirit  of  Christ  (i.e.,  the  closest 
conceivable  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ  npon  the 
soul)  enabled  him  to  maintain.  The  old  bondage  of  the 
flesh  was  broken.  The  lawless  appetites  and  desires 
engendered  by  the  body  were  annimlated  by  the  pre- 
sence of  a  deeper  and  stronger  emotion,  fanned  and 
cherished  by  the  iatervention  of  a  power  higher  than 
that  of  man. 

Such,  at  least,  was  the  Christian's  ideal,  which  he 
was  pledged  to  aim  at,  even  if  he  failed  to  reach  it. 
And  the  presence  of  the  Divine  Spirit  within  him  was 
something  more  than  the  guarantee  of  a  moral  life  here 
on  earth ;  it  was  the  earnest  of  an  existence  still  more 
glorious  in  the  future.  The  Christian,  by  his  adhesion 
to  Christ,  the  Messiah,  was  brought  within  the  rang^ 
of  an  order  of  things  in  which  not  he  alone,  but  all 
creation,  was  to  share,  and  which  was  destined  to 
expand  into  as  vet  dimly  anticipated  perfection.  As 
faith  is  the  faculty  which  the  Christian  is  called  upon 
to  exercise  in  the  present,  so  Hope  is  that  by  which  he 
looks  forward  to  the  future.  He  finds  the  assurance  of 
his  ultimate  triumph  in  the  unconquerable  and  inalien- 
able love  of  Christ. 

One  objection  mij^ht  naturallv  be  raised  to  this 
exposition  of  the  Christian's  privileges.  What  relation 
did  they  bear  to  another  set  of  pri^eges — ^the  ancient 
privileges  of  the  chosen  people,  Israel  r  At  first  sight 
it  seemed  as  if  the  throwing  open  of  the  Messianic 
kingdom  to  faith  only,  and  therefore  to  Grentiles  equally 
with  Jews,  was  a  violation  of  the  Old  Covenant.  To 
this  objection  there  were  several  answers.  Even  if 
there  had  been  some  further  act  of  choice  on  the  part 
of  God,  involving  a  rejection  of  Israel,  His  absolute 
power  of  choosing  one  and  refusing  another  was  not  to 
be  questioned,  fiut  really  the  promise  was  not  made 
to  the  whole  of  Israel,  out  only  to  such  as  should 
complv  with  the  condition  of  faith.  All  Israel  did  not 
do  this.  Nor  was  all  Israel  rejected.  If  a  part  of 
Israel  was  rejected,  it  was  only  with  the  beneficent 
purpose  of  bringing  in  the  Gentiles.  In  the  end 
Israel,  too,  will  be  restored. 

The  pri  vile^  of  the  Christian  are  naturally  connected 
with  his  duties,  and  these,  as  we  should  expect,  the 
Apostle  insists  upon  in  considerable  detail.  The  two 
pomts  that  seem  to  have  a  special  reference  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  Boman  Christians  are : — ^First,  the  inculca- 
tion of  obedience  to  ihe  civil  power.  This  would  seem 
to  allude  to  the  disturbances  which  had  led  to  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Jews  from  Rome  {"JtuUsoa  assidue 
tumuUuantea  Bomd  expulit"  Suetonius).  The  second 
point  is  the  stress  that  is  laid  upon  the  dutv  of  tolera- 
non  on  the  part  of  the  more  liberal  members  of  the 
Church  towurds  those  who  showed  a  greater  scrupu- 
losity in  ceremonial  observances,  especudly  those  con- 
nected with  distinctions  of  meats  and  drinks.  This 
may,  however,  have  been  suggested  less  by  anything 
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that  the  Apostle  knew  to  have  happened  in  the  Church 
at  Rome  than  by  his  recent  experiences  of  the  Chnrches 
of  Corinth  and  Galatia,  and  the  possibility  that  similar 
dangers  might  arise  at  Rome. 

The  analysis  of  the  Epistle  which  follows  is  intended 
to  eive  the  reader  a  clearer  conception  of  its  contents, 
and  must  not  always  be  taken  to  represent  a  conscious 
diyision  of  his  subject  in  the  Apostle's  mind.  This  is 
especially  the  case  with  the  two  headings  that  are 
prmted  in  italics.  The  course  of  his  thought  happens 
to  lead  the  Apostle,  in  the  first  instance,  to  deal  with  the 
application  of  the  Christian  scheme  to  the  individual ; 
and,  in  the  second,  to  its  application  to  the  great 

Question  of  Jew  and  Gentile,  out  this  is  rather  acci- 
entally  than  because  such  a  distinction  entered  into 
liis  plan.  The  headings  are  inserted  as  heloing  to 
bring  out  a  point  whicn  really  exists,  and  wnich  is, 
perhaps,  of  more  importance  to  the  reader  who  looks 
upon  the  Epistle  as  a  theological  treatise  than  it  was 
originally  to  its  author. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Chbistiak  Scheme  as  a 

DiVINBLT-APPOINTBD  MeANS  FOB  PBODUCINa 
BlGHTEOtrSNESS    IN    MaN,  AND    80    SEALISINO 

THE  Messianic  Eeign. 

I. — Introduction  (i.  1 — 15). 

a.  The  apostolic  salutation  (i.  1 — 7). 

b,  St.  Paul  and  the  Roman  Church  (i.  8 — 15). 

II.— Doctrinal. 

a.  The    Gbeat   Thesis.     Righteousness   by 

Faith  (i.  16, 17). 
Proof — 

Righteousness  not  hitherto  attained  either 
by  Gentiles  (i.    18 — 32)    or    by    Jews 
(ii.  1—29). 
Parenthetic  answer  to  objections  (iii. 

1—8). 
Confirmatory   proof    from    Scripture 
(iii.  9—20). 

b.  The  Gbeat  Thesis  Repeated  and  Ex- 

panded. 
Righteousness  by  faith.     The  propitia- 
tory death  of  Christ  (iii.  21—26). 

(1)  This  righteousness  is  open  to  Jew  and 

Gentile  alike,  and  excludes  boasting 
(iii.  27-31). 

(2)  Proof  from  Scripture — 

Abraham  (It.  1—5,  9—25). 
David  (It.  6—9). 

(3)  First  Climax.    Blissful  effects  of  right- 

eousness by  faith  (v.  1 — 11). 

(4)  The   first   and   the   second  Adam  (t. 

12—19). 
Abimdance   of    sin   and    of   grace   (y. 
20— Ti.  1). 

C.  The  Christian  Scheme  in  its  Application  to 
the  Individual, 

(1)  Progrossive  rightoousness  in  the  Chris- 

tian. 
Death  to  sin,  through  union  with  Christ 
(vi.  1 14). 

(2)  The  Ohristiaii's  release  (vi.  15— vii.  25). 
a.  Its  true  nature  (vi.  15- — ^23). 

/3.  Illustration  from  the  marriage  bond 

(vii.  1—6). 
y.  The    inward    struggle    and    victory 

(vii.  7—25). 


(3)  Second  Climax  (viii  1—39). 

a.  The  flesh  and  the  Spirit  (viii.  1—13). 
/5.  The  adoption  of  sons  (viii.  14 — 17). 
y.  Creation's  yearning  (viii.  17 — 25). 
8.  The  Spirit's  intoroession  (viiL  26,  27). 
c.  Happy  career  of  the  Christian  (viiL 

C*  Triumphant  close  (viii.  31 — 39). 

d.  The   Christian   Scheme  in    its   toorld-ioide 
significance  and  bearing. 
Israel's  rojection  (ix.,  x.,  xi.). 
A  saddening  thought  (ix.  1^^). 
a.  Justice  of  the  rejection.    The  promise 
was  not  made  to  all  Israel  indiscrimi- 
nately, but  confined  to  the  chosen 
seed  (ix.  6 — 13). 
Absoluteness  of  Grod's  choice,  which  is 
not  to  be   questioned  by  man  (ix. 
14-23). 
/3.  Cause  of  the  rejection.     Self-souffht 
righteousness  contrasted  with  rignt- 
eousness    by    faith    in    Christ    (x. 
1—13). 
The    gospel   preached   and   believed 
(x.  14-21). 
y.  liiGtigating  conJsiderations  (xL  1 — 36). 
(L)  Not  all  Israel  feU  (xi.  1—10). 
(ii.)  Special  purpose  of  the  fall  (xL 

The  engrafted  and  original  olive 
brandies  (xi.  17—26). 
(iii.)  Prospect  of  final  restoration  (xi. 
25—29). 

Third  Climax.  Beneficent  re- 
sults of  seeming  severity  (xL 
30—32). 

Doxology  (xi.  33—36). 

in.-*Fraotioal  and  Hortatory. 

a.  The  Christian  sacrifice  (xii.  1,  2). 
h.  The  Christian  as  a  member  of  the  Church 
(xii.  3—8). 

c.  The   Christian    in   his   relation  to    oilieTS 

(xii.  9—21). 
The  Christian's  venjifeance  (xii.  19 — 21). 

d.  Church  and  Stete  (xiii.  1 — 7). 

e.  The  Christian's  one  debt;   the  law  of  love 

(xiii.  8—10). 
The  day  approaching  (xiii.  11 — ^14). 
/.  Toleration :  the  strong  and  the  weak  (xiv. 

1— XV.  3). 
g.  Unity  of  Jew  and  Gentile  (xv.  4 — 13). 

IV.— Valedictory. 

a.  Personal   explanations.      Motive     of     the 
Epistle.      Purposed  visit  to  Rome  (xv. 
14—23). 
h.  Greetings  to  various  persons  (xvi.  I — 16). 
A  warmng  (xvi.  17 — 20). 
Postscript  by  the  Apostle's  companions  and 

amanuensis  (xvL  21 — 23). 
Benediction  and  doxology  (xvi  24—27). 

YII.  Style.— The  style  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles  varies 
considerably,  according  to  the  date  at  which  they  were 
written.  A  highly-strung  and  nervous  temperament 
like  his  would  naturally  vary  with  ciroumstanoes.  His 
life  was  excessively  wearing.  We  have  only  to  read  a 
catalogue  like  that  in  2  Cor.  xi.  23 — 28  to  see  the 
enormous  strain  to  which  he  was  exposed.     The  list  of 
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bodily  hardships  and  suffering  is  almost  unparalleled, 
and  his  own  Epistles  show  what  the  "care  of  all  the 
churches "  must  hare  been  to  him.  Hence  it  is  not 
unnatural  that  in  the  later  Epistles  we  should  trace  a 
certain  loss  of  vitality.  The  style  is  more  depressed  and 
formal,  and  less  buoyant  and  spontaneous.  Tne  period  at 
which  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  was  written  was,  on 
the  contrary,  that  at  which  the  Apostle's  physical  power 
was  at  the  highest.  All  through  the  two  Epistles  to 
the  Corinthians,  the  Galatians,  and  the  Bomans,  there 
is  the  g^reatest  energy  and  force  of  diction.  This 
gains,  perhaps,  from  the  fact  that  all  these  Epistles 
were  written  from  dictation.  The  name  of  the  amanu- 
ensis in  the  case  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  as  we 
gither  from  cha^.  xvL  22,  was  Tertius.  In  some  of  the 
ter  Epistles  it  is  possible  that  the  turn  of  phrase  was 
left  more  to  the  amanuensis,  but  the  earlier  group  of 
Epistles  bears  all  the  appearance  of  having  been  taken 
down  just  as  the  Apostle  spoke.  Hence  the  broken  and 
disjointed  form  ox  some  of  the  sentences,  beginning 
with  one  construction  and  ending  with  another,  as  in 
chaps,  ii.  5—10,  iii.  21—26,  v.  12—14.  ix.  22—24. 
A  pointed  instance  would  be  (if  the  view  taken  in 
this  Commentary  is  correct)  chap.  viL  21.  Hence, 
also,  the  insertion  of  lon^  parentheses,  interrupting 
the  sense,  as  in  chap.  ii.  13—15,  and  of  digressions 
such  as  chap.  iii.  3—8.  Hence,  lastly,  the  rapid  and 
vehement  cut  and  thrust  of  indignant  questioning  as 
in  chaps.  iL  21 — 23,  ix.  19—21,  or  of  impetuous  dial- 
lenge  as  in  chap.  viii.  31 — 35.  The  plam  and  direct 
styte  of  the  Apostle  is  well  exemplined  in  the  prac- 
tical and  hortatory  chaps,  xii. — xv.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  more  involvea  and  elaborate  style  of  the 
later  Epistles  finds  a  parallel  in  the  opening  and  closing 
paragraphs,  chaps.  L 1 — 7,  xvi  25 — 27. 

Yin.— External  Evidence  of  the  Genuine- 
ness of  the  Epistle.— It  is  hardly  necessary  to  collect 
external  evidence  to  the  genuineness  of  the  Epistle,  as 
it  bears  upon  itself  the  most  indisputable  marks  of 
originality.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  has  not  been  dis- 
puted by  any  critic  of  the  slightest  importance.  The 
external  evidences  are,  however,  abundant.  Before  the 
first  century  is  out  there  is  a  clear  allusion  to  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Epistle  in  the  letter  of  Clement  of  Rome 
to  the  Corinthiuis  (a.d.  95).  This  writer  entreats  the 
Corinthian  Christians*  to  cast  o£E  from  themselves 
^*aU  unrighteousness  and  imciaiiy,  covetousness,  strifes, 
malignities,  and  deceits,  whisperings  and  bacJcbitings, 
haired  of  Ood,  pride  and  arrogance,  vain-glory  and 
inhospitality,"  on  the  ground  that  "  they  that  do  these 
things  are  hateful  to  God ;  and  not  only  they  that  do 
them,  hut  they  also  thai  consent  to  them.''  The  words 
in  italics,  many  of  them  markedly  peculiar,  are  taken 
from  the  passage  Rom.  i.  29—32.  In  another  place 
(§  46)  in  the  same  letter  occurs  the  phrase,  "  We  are 
members  of  one  another,"  which  recalls  Rom.  xii.  5. 
Other  allusions  that  have  been  found  in  the  Epistle  are 
perhaps  less  certain.  In  the  first  quarter  of  the  next 
century  allusions  to  the  Epistle  are  alleged  from  the 
letters  of  Ignatius  and  Polycarp.  The  first  of  these 
are,  perhaps,  themselves  of  too  doubtful  authenticity  to 
be  claimed  very  strongly  in  evidence.  The  Epistle  to 
Polycarp,  itself  well  guaranteed,  presents  an  exact  re- 
petition of  the  phrase,  "  we  must  all  stand  before  the 
judgment-seat  of  Christ;"  adding,  and  "each  one 
muiS;  give  an  account  of  himself."  (Comp.  Rom.  xiv. 
10, 12.)  The  Gnostic  writers  appealed  to  the  passages 
"  Ho  who  rused  up  Christ  from  the  dead  snail  also 


quicken  your  mortal  bodies  "  (Rom.  viii.  11),  and  "  sin 
reigned  from  Adam  to  Moses"  (Rom.  v.  13,  14),  in 
support  of  their  own  peculiar  views ;  but  it  is  somewhat 
doubtful  whether  the  fragments  quoted  by  Hippolytus 
in  which  those  allusions  occur,  are  really  to  be  referred 
to  the  founders  of  the  respective  sects,  Basilides  {circ. 
A.D.  125)  and  Yalentinus  (drc.  a.d.  140),  or  to  their 
followers.  The  date  therefore  of  this  evidence  is  un- 
cert^n.  So  also  is  that  derived  from  the  Epistle  to 
Dio^etus  which  is  commonly  placed  at  about  a.d.  170. 
Justin  Martyr  (ob,  A.D.  14o)  seems  pretty  clearly  to 
have  made  use  of  the  Epistle,  for  he  quotes  precisely 
the  same  series  of  Old  Testament  passages  as  is  quoted 
in  Rom.  iv.  11 — 17,  in  the  same  order,  and  in  the  same 
way — as  if  they  were  one  connected  passage.  In  the 
last  quarter  of  the  second  century,  as  Christian  litera- 
ture becomes  more  copious,  the  references  to  the 
Ej[>istle  become  more  express  and  definite.  The  letter 
of  the  Churches  of  Vienna  and  Lyons  to  that  at  Rome 
(a.d.  177)  contains  an  exact  verbal  coincidence  with 
Rom.  viii.  18  ("I  reckon  that  the  sufferings  of  this 

? resent  time,"  &c.).  In  Theophilus  of  Antioch  (a.d. 
81)  there  are  unmistakeable  paraphrases  of  Rom.  ii. 
6 — 9,  and  of  Rom.  xiiL  7,  8.  Irenseus,  writing  about 
A.D.  185,  quotes  the  Epistle  directly  by  name.  **  This 
very  construction  St.  Paul  put  u^Km  it,  writing  to  the 
Romans,  '  Paul  an  Apostle  of  Jesus  Chtiai,'  £c. ;  and 
again,  writing  to  the  Romans  concerning  Israel,  he  says, 
'  whose  are  uie  fathers,' "  &c.  Irenseus  also  quotes  ex- 
pressly Rom.  V.  17.  "  And  in  agreement  with  these  St. 
I'aul,  too,  addressing  the  Romans,  says  :  '  Much  more 
they  who  receive  abundance  of  grace  and  righteousness 
unto  life,  shall  reign  through  One,  Jesus  Christ.'" 
Besides  these  there  are  other  long  quotations  which 
are  the  more  to  be  remarked  as  they  show  in  some  cases 
the  presence  of  readings  in  the  Codex  used  by  Irenseus, 
which,  though  supported  by  other  authorities,  are  cer- 
tainly false,  and  therefore  show  that  they  have  already 
a  long  history  behind  them.  There  are  equally  express 
and  direct  quotations  in  Clement  of  Alexandi-ia 
(flourished  A.D.  185—211),  and  Tertullian  (flourished 
A.D.  198^210).  The  Epistle  to  the  Romans  is  also 
contained  in  the  Muratorian  Fragment  on  the  canon 
circ.  A.D.  170.  From  this  point  onwards  the  production 
of  further  evidence  is  superfluous.  The  main  points  to 
notice  in  what  has  been  given  are  that  the  existence  of 
the  Epistle  is  proved  incontestably  by  Clement  of  Rome 
as  early  as  A.D.  95,  and  that  it  was  attributed  to  St. 
Paul  by  LrensBus  in  A.D.  185,  or  some  fifteen  years 
earlier  by  the  Muratorian  Fragment. 

[Of  the  many  Commentaries  on  this  Epistle  most  use 
has  been  made  in  the  Notes  which  follow  of  those  of 
Meyer  and  Dr.  Yauglum.  The  scholarly  tact  of  the 
English  commentator  might,  perhaps,  have  been 
allowed  to  correct,  even  more  often  than  has  been 
the  case,  the  rigorous  science  of  the  German.  Dr. 
Yaughan's  carefully-assorted  references  have  also  been 
of  much  service.  Special  attention  has  been  paid  to  all 
that  has  been  written  on  this  Epistle,  either  directly  or 
incidentally,  by  Dr.  Lightf oot.  The  Notes  themselves 
are  not  given  to  the  world  with  any  satis&ction.  The 
writer  would  have  been  glad  to  devote  to  them  more 
time  than  the  exigencies  of  publication  and  the  pressure 
of  other  work  would  allow.  His  most  mature  thoughts 
upon  the  connection  between  the  several  parts  of  the 
doctrinal  teaclun^  of  the  Epistle  will  be  found  in  the 
section  of  the  Introduction  wliich  deab  with  this 
subject,  and  in  the  Excursus  at  the  end.] 
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CHAPTEE   L— (^)   Paid,  a  servant 

Chap.  i.  1—7.  ^^  Jesus  Christ,  called  to 
The  apostolic  be  an  apostle,  separated" 
salutation.        ^^o  the   gospel  of  God, 

(^)  (which  he  had  promised  afore  by 
his  prophets  in  the   holy  scriptures,) 


A.D.  fi8  (evly  In 
Uie  year). 


aAeUULl. 
1  Qt.  dttarmbud. 


(^)  concerning  his  Son  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord,  which  was  made  of  the  seed  of 
David  according  to  the  flesh;  <*)  and 
declared^  to  be  the  Son  of  God  with 
power,  according  to  the  spirit  of  holi- 
ness, by  the  resurrection  fn>m  the  dead: 


(1—7)  In  writing  to  the  Bonians,  a  Church  to  which 
he  was  personally  unknown,  and  which  mije^ht  be  sup- 
posed, so  far  as  it  was  Jewish,  to  be  prejudiced  against 
nim,  the  Apostle  delivers  with  somewhat  more  than 
usual  solemnity  his  credentials  and  commission.  A 
divinely  appointed  minister  of  a  system  of  things  pre- 
dicted Dj  the  prophets,  and  culminating  in  the  revela- 
tion, divmely  ordamed  and  attested,  of  Jesus  Christ,  he 
greets  the  Koman  Christians,  themselves  also  dirinely 
called.  Note  the  repetition  of  terms  signifying  "  call- 
ing," *'  selection,"  **  aetermination  in  the  counsels  and 
providence  of  God ;"  as  if  to  say :  "  I  and  you  alike  are 
aU  members  of  one  grand  scheme,  which  is  not  of  human 
invention,  but  determined  and  ordained  of  God — the 
divine  due,  as  it  were,  nmning  through  the  history  of 
the  world."  A  solemn  note  is  thus  sl^ck  at  the  yeiy 
commencement,  and  in  what  might  hare  been  regarded 
as  the  more  formal  part  of  the  Epistle,  by  which  the 
readers  are  prepared  for  the  weighty  issues  that  are  to 
be  set  before  them. 

(i)  Servant. — ^More  strictly,  here  as  elsewhere  in 
the  New  Testament,  slave;  and  yet  not  wrongly  trans- 
lated "servant,"  because  the  compulsory  and  de^prading 
side  of  service  is  not  put  forward.  The  idea  ot 
"slavery"  in  the  present  day  has  altogether  different 
associations. 

Separated. — ^Compare  especnally  Acts  xiii.  2 
("  Separate  me  Barnabas  and  »aul "),  where  human  in- 
strumenta— the  leaders  of  the  Church  at  Antioch — are 
employed  to  carry  out  the  divine  will.  The  reference 
here  is  to  the  historical  fact  of  the  selection  of  St.  Paul 
to  be  an  Apostle ;  in  GraL  i.  15  C'  it  pleased  God,  who 
separated  me  from  my  mother's  womb"),  it  is  rather 
to  the  more  distant  act  of  divine  predestination. 

Unto  the  gospel  of  G'Od.---Singled  out  and  set 
apart  to  convey  the  message  of  salvation  from  God  to  man. 
The  ambiguous  genitive,  the  gospel  of  God,  seems  to 
mean,  "the  gospel  wMdi  proceiads  from  God,"  "of 
which  God  is  the  author ; "  not  "  of  which  God  is  the 
object." 

(2)  Which  he  had  promised.— More  correctlv, 
which  He  promised  before  by  His  prophets  in  holy 
writ.  There  is  a  meety  of  meaning  expressed  by  the 
absence  of  the  article  before  this  last  phrase.  A  slight 
stress  is  thus  thrown  upon  the  epithet  "  holy."  It  is 
not  merely  "  in  certiun  oooks  whicn  go  by  the  name  of 
holy  scriptures,"  but  "in  certain  writmgs  the  character 
of  which  is  holy."    They  are  "  holy  "  as  containing  the 


promises  referred  to  in  the  text,  and  others  like  them. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  how  even  this  faint  shade  of 
meaning  works  into  the  general  argument.  The 
writings  in  which  the  promises  are  contained,  like 
the  promises  themselves,  their  fulfilment,  and  the 
consequences  which  follow  from  them,  all  are  part 
of  the  same  exceptional  divine  scheme. 

The  prophetic  wrilings  describe  not  only  salvation, 
the  substance  of  the  gospel,  but  also  the  preaching  of 
salvation,  the  gospel  itself.  (See  Isa.  xl.  2,  "  Speak  ye 
comfortably  to  Jerusalem,"  and  following  verses; 
xlii.  4 ;  lii  1  e^  seq, ;  Pss.  xix.  4 ;  Ixviii.  11,  et  al.) 

Prophets. — ^In  the  wider  sense  in  which  the  word 
is  used,  including  not  only  Samuel  (Acts  iii.  24),  but 
also  Moses  and  i)avid,  and  all  who  are  re^uded  a^ 
having  prophesied  the  Messiah. 

(9>  4)  Who,  on  the  human  side — as  if  to  show  that  the 
prophecies  were  really  fulfilled  in  Him — ^waa  bom  of  the 
seea  of  David,  the  rightful  lineage  of  the  Messiah;  who, 
on  the  divine  side,  by  virtue  of  the  divine  attribute  of 
h<^ess  dwelling  in  His  spirit,  was  declared  to  be  the 
Son  of  Gbd,  by  that  mignty  demonstration,  the  resur- 
rection of  the  aead. 

According  to  the  flesh.  —The  word  is  here  used 
as  equivalent  to  "  in  His  human  nature,  in  that  lower 
bodily  organisadon  which  He  shares  with  us  men." 

(*)  With  power.— That  is,  in  a  transcendent  and 
superhuman  maimer. 

According  to  the  spirit  of  holiness. — ^In  anti- 
thesis to  "according  to  the  flesh,"  and  therefore  cominff 
where  we  should  expect  "  in  His  divine  nature."  Ana 
yet  there  is  a  difference,  the  precise  shade  of  which  is 
not  easy  to  define.  What  are  we  to  understand  by  the 
"  spirit  of  holiness  "  P  Are  we  to  regard  it  as  simply  con- 
vertible with  "  Holy  Spirit "  ?  Not  quite.  Or  are  we  to 
look  upon  it  as  corresponding  to  "  the  flesh,"  as  "  spirit" 
and  "  flesh  "  correspond  in  man  P  A^ain,  not  quite — 
or  not  merely.  The  spirit  of  Christ  is  nnmAn«  for  Christ 
took  upon  Him  our  nature  in  all  its  parts.  It  b  human ; 
and  yet  it  is  in  it  more  especiallv  that  the  dirini^ 
resides.  It  is  in  it  that  the  "  Godhead  dwells  bodOv,"  and 
the  presence  of  the  Godhead  is  seen  in  the  peculiar  and 
exceptional  "holiness"  by  which  it  is  characterised. 
The  "  spirit,"  therefore,  or  that  portion  of  TTia  being  to 
which  St.  Paul  gives  the  name,  in  Christ,  is  the  con- 
necting-link between  the  human  and  the  divina,  and 
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(5)  by  whom  we  have  received  grace 
and  apostleship,  for  obedience  to  the 
faith^  among  all  nations,  for  his  name : 
(^)  among  whom  are  ye  also  the  called 


1  Or,  <o  a«  otecH- 


of  Jesus  Christ:  ^  to  all  that  be  in 
Eome,  beloved  of  God,  called  to  he 
saints :  Grace  to  you  and  peace  from  God 
our  Father,  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 


ahares  alike  in  both.  It  is  the  divine  **  enshrined  "  in 
the  human,  or  the  human  penetrated  and  energised  bv 
the  divine.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  possible  to  ^t  beyond 
metaphorical  langoa^e  such  as  this.  The  junction  of 
the  human  and  divme  must  necessarily  evade  exact 
definition,  and  to  carry  such  definition  too  far  would 
be  to  misrepresent  the  meaning  of  the  Apostle.  We 
may  compare  with  this  passage  1  Tim.  iii.  16,  "  Gk)d 
(rather.  Who)  was  manifest  in  the  flesh,  justified  in  the 
Spirit;"  or  St.  Peter's  phrase,  "Put  to  death  in  the 
flesh,  but  quickened  by  the   Spirit " — rather,  in  the 

SirUj  as  the  seat  of  that  divimtv  by  virtue  of  which 
e  overcame  death — (1  Pet.  iii  18). 

The  particular  act  in  which  the  Sonship  of  Christ 
was  most  conspicuously  ratified  and  confirmed  was  His 
resurrection  from  the  dead.  It  was  ratified  by  His 
resurrection,  as  a  manifestation  of  transcendent  and 
divine  power.  (Comp.  Acts  iL  24  et  seq. ;  xvii  31 ; 
Bom.  iv.  24.) 

It  should  be  observed  that  this  antithesis  between 
the  human  and  divine  nature  in  Christ  is  not  here 
intended  to  carry  with  it  any  disparagement  of  the 
former.  Bather  the  Apostle  wishes  to  bring  out  the 
completeness  and  fulness  of  the  dignitv  of  Christ,  as  ezhi- 
bitea  on  both  its  sides.  He  is  at  once  the  Jewish  Messiah 
(and  with  the  Jewish  secdon  of  the  Church  at  Bome 
this  fact  would  carry  great  weight]  and  the  Son  of  God. 

By  the  resiirrection  f^om  the  dead.— Strictiy, 
by  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  There  is  a  slight  dis- 
tmction  to  be  observed  between  the  two  pluraies.  It 
is  not  *'  by  Hie  resurrection  from  the  dead,"  but  in  an 
abstract  and  general  sense,  "  by  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead  " — ^by  t  mit  resurrection  of  which  Christ  was  the 
firstfndts. 

(5)  Through  Him — ^through  Christ  the  Son — he, 
Paulf  had  received  his  own  special  endowment  and 
commission  to  brinff  over  the  Gentiles  into  that  state  of 
lovai  and  dutiful  submission  which  has  its  root  in  faith; 
all  which  would  tend  to  the  glory  of  His  name. 

We  have  received. — The  Apostle  means  himself 
alone,  but  the  plural  is  used  (as  frequently  in  Greek) 
Tvith  delicate  tact,  so  as  to  avoid  an  appearance  of 
egotism  or  assumption. 

Grace  and  apostleship. — Grace  is  here  divine 
favour  manifested  in  various  ways,  but  especially  in  his 
conversion.    St.  Augustine  notes  that  grace  is  common 
to  the  Apostle  with  all  believers — ^his  apostleship  is 
something  special  aad  peculiar ;  yet  apostleship  is  an 
instance,  or    case,   of    grace.      Crigen    distinguishes 
between  the  two—"  grace  for  the  endurance  of  labours, 
apostleship  for  authority  in  preaching ;"  but  both  terms 
Are  perhaps  somewhat  wider  than  this.     Apostleship 
includes  all  those  privileges  which  St.  Paul  possessed 
as   an  Anostle;   grace  is  all  those  privileges  that  he 
poesessea  as  a  Christian.    At  the  same  time,  in  either 
case  the  meaning  tends  in  the  direction  of  that  particu- 
lar object  which  is  expressed  in  the  next  clause.    The 
iig'bt  in  which  the  Apostle  valued  most  the  gifts  that 
had  been  bestowed  upon  him,  was  inasmuch  as  they 
en&bled  him  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  Gentiles. 

For  obedience  to  the  faith  among  all  nations. 
— ^X/iterally,  For  (to  produce)  obedience  of  faith  (the 
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obedience  which  springs  from  faith)  among  all  the 
Chntiles, 

Faith  is  not  here  equivalent  to  "  the  faith  " — a  posi- 
tive body  of  doctrine  received  and  believed— but,  in  its 
strict  sense,  that  active  habit  and  attitude  of  mind  by 
which  the  Christian  shows  his  devotion  and  lojalty  to 
Christ,  and  his  total  dependence  on  Him  (GaL  ii.  19). 

For  his  name. — For  Hie  nam^^e  sake,  "  His," 
t.0.,  Christ*s.  The  whole  of  that  divine  economy  of 
which  St.  Paul  himself  forms  part,^  tends  to  the  glory 
of  Christ.  The  Apostle's  call  to  his  office,  his  special 
endowment  for  his  ministry,  the  success  of  his  preach- 
ing among  the  (jrentiles,  as  they  proceed  from  Christ, 
so  also  have  for  their  object  the  extension  of  Bis 
kingdom. 

(S)  Among  whom  are  ye  also. — ^It  is,  perhaps, 
best  not  to  put  a  comma  at  "also."  Among  these 
Grentile  churches,  to  which  I  am  specially  commissioned, 
you  Bomans  too  are  called  to  tne  same  obedience  of 
faith,  and  therefore  I  have  the  more  right  to  address 
you. 

Galled  of  Jesus  Christ — ie.,  not  "called  hff 
Jesus  Christ,"  but  "called  and  so  belonging  to  Jesus 
Christ,"  "your  Master's  own  elect  ones."  (Comp. 
LXX.,  1  Kings  i.  41,  where  the  words  "^ests  of 
Adonijah"  are  in  the  Greek  "  called  of  Adonijah.") 

(7)  in  Bome.— It  is  to  be  observed  that  one  MS.  of 
some  importance,  the  Codex  Boemerianns,  omits  these 
words.  The  same  MS.,  with  some  others,  alters  the  next 
phrase,  "beloved  of  God"  to  "in  the  love  of  God,** 
thus  substituting  for  the  special  address  to  the  Bomans 
a  general  address  to  all  "  who  are  in  the  love  of  God." 
Tnices  of  a  similar  reading  appear  to  be  found  in  the 
two  earliest  commentators  on  the  Epistle,  Origen  {ob^ 
A.D.  253)  and  the  Ambrosian  Hilary  (a.d.  36&-d84). 
The  Codex  Boemerianus  also  omits  the  words  "at 
Bome  "  in  verse  15,  while  at  the  end  of  the  Epistle  it; 
interposes  a  blank  space  between  chaps,  xiv.  and  xv.. 
These  peculiarities  give  some  support  to  the  theory 
that  the  Epistle  to  the  Bomans  was  circulated,  most 
probably  with  the  sanction  of  the  Apostle  himself,  in 
the  form  of  ageneral  treaiise,  with  the  personal  matter 
eliminated,  lliis  theory  will  be  found  more  fully  dis- 
cussed in  the  Notes  on  the  last  two  chapters. 

Beloved  of  God.  — Beconciled  to  God  through 
the  death  of  His  Son,  and  therefore  with  the  barrier 
that  se{>arated  you  from  His  love  removed. 

Galled  to  be  saints. — Consecrated  or  set  apart  by 
His  own  special  summons,  brought  within  the  sphere 
and  range  of  the  holy  life. 

These  epithets,  high-sounding  as  they  are,  if  applied 
by  a  modem  writer  to  a  modem  churcu  would  seem  to 
be  indiscriminating  or  conventional,  but  as  coming 
from  St.  Paul  they  have  not  yet  lost  their  freshness 
and  reality.  They  correspond  to  no  actual  condition 
of  things,  but  to  that  ideal  condition  in  which  all 
Christians,  bv  the  mere  fact  of  their  being  Christians, 
are  supposea  to  be.  They  are  members  of  the  new 
Messiamc  krngdom,  and  share  in  all  its  privileges. 
The  Apostle  will  not  let  them  forget  this,  but  hol<u  it 
up  before  them  as  a  mirror  to  convict  them  if  they  are 
unfaithful. 

G-raoe  .  .  .  and  peace. — May  God  and  Christ 
look  &vourably  upon  you,  and  may  you  enjoy,  as  the 
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/or  their  Good  BeporL 


<^)  First,  I  thank  my  God  through 

Chap  L  8—15  "^^^^^  Christ  for  you  all, 
8t.   Pool  and  that  your  faith  is  spoken 

*5«  ^o™*»  of  throughout  the  whole 
Church.  ^^^^^     ^,j  p^^  ^^  .^  ^y 

witness,  whom  I  serve  with  my  spirit  ^ 
in  the  gospel  of  his  Son,  that  without 
ceasing  I  make  mention  of  you  always 


1  Or,  iMmy  wpbrit 
SOr.inyoH. 


in  my  prayers ;  (^^>  making  request,  if  by 
any  means  now  at  length  I  might  have 
a  prosperous  journey  by  the  will  of  God 
to  come  unto  you.  <"^  For  I  long  to 
see  you,  that  I  may  impart  unto  you 
some  spiritual  gift,  to  the  end  ye  may 
be  estaolished;  (^)  that  is,  that  I  may 
be  comforted    together   with   you^   by 


result  of  that  fayoor,  the  peace  aud  composure  of  mind 
which  is  the  proper  attribute  of  the  Christian. 

The  terms  "grace"  aud  "peace "  nearly  correspond 
to  two  ordinary  forms  of  Jewish  salutation,  the  firat  of 
whidi  has  also  something  of  a  counterpart  among  the 
Greeks  and  Bomans.  nxki  here,  as  elsewhere,  the 
ApcMstle  has  given  to  them  a  heightened  and  deepened 
Christian  signification.  Grace  is  the  peculiar  state  of 
favour  with  Gk>d  and  Christ,  into  which  the  sincere 
Christian  is  admitted.  Peace  is  the  state  of  mind 
resulting  from  the  sense  of  that  favour. 

"  The  Jcy  Thj  favour  elvee. 
Let  me  agam  obtain.^ 

(8—17)  The  Apostle  congratulates  the  Bomans  on  the 
good  report  of  them  that  he  had  heard.  He  had  long 
and  eamestlj  desired  to  visit  them  in  person.  Yes, 
even  in  Rome  he  must  preach  the  gospel— of  which  he 
is  not  ashamed,  but  proud.  It  is  miught  with  nothing 
less  than  salvation  itself  alike  to  Jew  and  Gentile.  In 
it  is  revealed  that  jgn^eat  plan  or  scheme  of  God  bj 
which  man  is  made  just  b^ore  Him. 

To  the  modem  reader  who  does  not  make  an  effort 
to  enter  into  the  mind  of  the  Apostle,  the  language 
of  these  verses,  may  seem  too  nigh-pitched  for  tne 
occasion.  It  is  not  easy  to  realise  the  intensity  with 
which  St.  Paul  felt  on  what  in  any  degree,  how- 
ever small,  affected  the  spiritual  life  of  those  who 
acknowledged  tiie  same  Master  that  he  did.  He  had 
few  of  those  petty  distractions  that  we  have.  The 
whole  force  of  nis  rich  and  impressible  nature  was  con- 
centrated upon  this  one  subject;  and  his  expressions 
reflect  the  state  of  tension  in  which  he  felt  himself  to 
be.  Thus  it  is  that  they  take  a  solemnity  and  earnest- 
ness to  which  an  ordinary  correspondence  would  not 
attain. 

(8)  I  thank  my  Gk>d  through  Jesus  Christ.— 
How  can  the  Apostle  be  said  to  thank  God  thrtmgh 
Jesus  Christ  P  Christ  is,  as  it  were,  the  medium  through 
whom  God  has  been  brought  into  close  rektion  to  man. 
Hence  all  intercourse  between  God  and  man  is  repre- 
sented as  passing  through  Him.  He  is  not  onlj  the 
divine  Logos  by  whom  Qod  is  revealed  to  man,  but  He 
is  also  the  Head  of  humanity  by  whom  the  tribute  of 
thanks  and  praise  is  offered  to  God. 

Throughout  the  whole  world. — ^A  hyperbole, 
which  is  the  more  natural  as  the  Apostle  is  speaJdng  of 
Borne,  the  centre  and  metropolis  of  the  world  as  he 
knew  it. 

W  Proof  that  the  Apostle  takes  this  lively  interest 
in  the  Boman  Church  conveyed  through  a  solemn 
adjuration. 

Whom  I  serve.— The  word  for  "  serve  "  is  strictly 
vsed  for  voluntary  service  paid  to  God,  especially  in  the 
way  of  sacrifice  and  ontwara  worship.  Here  it  is  some- 
wlutt  metaphorical :  "  Whom  I  serve,  not  so  much  with 
•utward  acta  as  with  the  ritual  of  the  spirit." 


I 


With  my  spirit.—"  Spirit "  is  with  St.  Paul  the 
highest  part  or  ucultj  in  tne  nature  of  man.  It  is  the 
seat  of  his  higher  consciousness— the  organ  liy  which  he 
communicates  with  GKmL  "  Certainly  man  is  of  Idn  to 
the  beasts  by  his  body ;  and  if  he  be  not  of  kin  to 
God  by  his  sphit,  he  is  a  base  and  ignoble  creature." 
(Bacon,  Eatay  on  Atheim.)  Of  itself  the  "  spirit "  of 
man  is  neutnL  When  brought  into  contact  with  the 
Spirit  of  God,  it  is  capable  of  a  truly  religious  life ; 
but  apart  from  this  influence,  it  is  apt  to  fall  under  the 
dominion  of  the  "  flesh  " — i,e.,  of  those  evil  appetites 
and  desires  to  which  man  is  exposed  by  his  physical 
organisation. 

in  the  gospel  of  his  Son. — ^The  s]»here  to  which 
the  Apostle  feels  himself  cidled,  and  in  which  this 
heart- worship  of  his  finds  its  field  of  operation,  is  tho 
defence  and  preaching,  Soo.,  of  the  gospel 

(•— U)  It  is  the  constant  subject  of  the  ApostIe*s 
prayers  that  he  ma^  succeed  in  making  his  way  to 
Itome ;  so  anxious  is  he  to  open  his  neart  to  that 
Church  in  personal  apostolic  intercourse. 

W  If  by  any  means  now  at  length.^Kote 
this  accumulation  of  particles,  denoting  the  earnestness 
of  his  desire.  "All  this  time  I  have  been  longing  to 
come  to  you,  and  now  at  last  I  hope  that  it  may  be 
put  in  my  power." 

ai)  That  I  may  impart  unto  you  some 
spiritual  gift.— Sudi  gifts  as  would  naturally  flow 
to  one  Christian  (or  to  many  collectively)  from  the 

gersonal  presence  and  warm  symx>athj  of  another ;  in 
t.  Paul's  case,  heightened  in  proportion  to  the  wealth 
and  elevation  of  his  own  spiritual  consciousness  and 
life.  His  head  aud  his  heart  alike  are  full  to  over- 
flowing, and  he  longs  to  disburthen  himself  and  impart 
some  of  these  riches  to  the  Bomans.  Inasmuch  as  he 
regards  all  his  own  rel^ous  advancement  and  experience 
as  the  result  of  the  Spirit  working  within  him,  ne  calls 
the  fruits  of  that  advancement  and  experience  "  spiritual 
gifts."  All  the  apostoHc  ^pfts — ^miraculous  as  well  as 
non-miraculous — ^would  be  mduded  in  this  expression. 
Indeed,  we  may  believe  that  the  Apostle  woula  haidlj 
draw  the  distinction  that  we  do  between  the  two  kinds. 
Both  alike  were  in  his  eyes  the  direct  ffift  of  the  Spirit. 
To  the  end  ye  mav  be  established.— That  they 
may  gfrow  and  be  confirmed  and  strengthened  in  the 
faith.  As  a  rule  the  great  outpouring  of  roiritual  ^fts 
was  at  the  first  f  oun£tion  of  a  church.  St.  Panl  was 
not  the  founder  of  the  church  at  Bome,  but  he  hoped  to 
be  able  to  contribute  to  its  advance  and  consolidation. 

(12)  That  is»  that  I  may  be  comforted.  —  A 
beautiful  touch  of  true  courtesy.  He  is  anzioiis  to 
see  them,  that  he  may  impart  to  them  some  spiritual 
ffift.  But  no!  He  hastily  draws  back  and  oonects 
himsell  He  does  not  wish  it  to  be  implied  that  it 
is  for  him  only  to  impart,  and  for  them  only  to  receive. 
He  will  not  assume  any  such  air  of  superiority.  In 
the  impulse  of  the  moment,  and  in  the  expanaiveness 
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the  mntnal  faith  both  of  you  and  me. 
(13)  Uow  I  would  not  have  you  ignorant, 
brethren,  that  oftentimes  I  purposed  to 
«ome  unto  you,  (but  was  let  Mtherto,) 
that  I  might  have  some  fruit. among^ 
you  also,  even  as  among  other  Gentiles. 
<u>  I  am  debtor  both  to  the  Greeks,  and 
to  the  Barbarians;   both  to  the  wise. 


1  Or,  <»  yoH. 


and  to  the  unwise.  (^^)  So,  as  much 
as  in  me  is,  I  am  ready  to  preach 
the  gospel  to  you  that  are  at  Bome 
also.  <^®>  For  I  am  not  ^^  .  ^^_yj 
ashamed  of  the  gospel  of  The'  great 
Christ :  for  it  is  tiie  power  ^^o»8- 
of  God  unto  salvation  to  every  one  that 
believeth;    to  the  Jew  first,  and  also 


of  his  own  heart,  he  had  seemed  to  put  it  so;  but 
his  real  meaning  was  that  they  should  reoeiTe  matual. 
comfort  and  edification. 

Strictly,  the  idea  of  fwwtiial  comfort  is  drawn  from 
the  two  verses  combined,  not  from  this  shu^y.  In  the 
last  verse  the  Romans  were  the  subject :  ^  That  ye  may 
be  established."  Here  St.  Paul  himself  is  the  subject : 
*"  That  I  may  be  comforted." 

Comforted.— The  Greek  word  has  rather  more  of 
the  sense  of  our  "  encourajped,"  though  the  idea  of 
^<  comfort "  is  also  contained  m  it.  It  is  a  similar  word 
io  that  which  is  translated  "comforter"  in  several 
passages  in  John  xiv.,  xv.,  zvL  (where  see  Notes,  and 
jSkDcwrsus  to  St  JohWs  Gospel) . 

Together  with  you.— Literally,  that  I  may  at  the 
same  time  he  comforted  among  you;  that  is,  "that  I  may 
be  comforted  at  uie  same  time  that  you  are  comf ortea, 
by  my  intercourse  with  you,  through  that  mutual  faith 
which  acts  and  reacts  upon  each  (3  us."  The  Apostle 
looks  to  obtain  benefit  from  his  intercourse  witn  the 
Boman  Christians.  He  expects  that  their  faith  wiU 
hdp  to  increase  his  own. 

There  is  a  truth  underlying  the  Apostle's  courtesy 
which  is  not  mere  comphinent.  The  most  advanced 
Christian  will  receive  something  from  the  humblest. 
There  are  very  few  men  whose  "spirits  are  not  finely 
touched"  somewhere ;  and  St.  Paul  was  conscious  that 
•even  an  Apostle  might  not  be  equally  strong  at  every 
point. 

(U)  In  the  previous  verses  the  Apostle  has  been  speak- 
ing of  his  desire ;  here  he  speaks  of  Ynajpurpose,  which  is 
one  step  nearer  to  the  realisaiion.  He  had  intended 
to  add  the  Boman  Church  to  the  harvest  that  he  was 
engaged  in  gathering  in. 

IiOt. — ^This  is,  of  course,  an  archaism  for  "hin- 
dered," "prevented."  The  Greek  is  literally, "  and  was 
prevented  hitherto." 

It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  speculate,  as  some  com- 
inentators  have  done,  on  the  causes  that  may  have 
hindered  the  Apostle  from  going  to  Bome.  In  a  life 
like  his  there  may  have  been  many. 

(1^  15)  Why  is  the  Apostle  so  eager  to  come  to  them  ? 
Because  an  obligation,  a  duty,  is  laid  upon  him. 
(Comp.  1  Cor.  iz.  Id,  **  necessity  is  laid  upon  me.")  He 
must  preach  the  gospel  to  men  of  all  classes  and  tongues ; 
Bome  itself  is  no  exception. 

d^)  To  the  Greeks,  and  to  the  Barbarians.— 
The  Apostle  does  not  intend  to  place  the  Bomans  any 
more  in  the  one  class  than  in  the  other.  He  merely 
means  ''  to  all  mankind,  no  matter  what  their  nationality 
or  culture."  The  classification  is  exhaustive.  It  must  he 
remembered  that  the  Greeks  c^d  all  who  did  not 
speak  their  own  language  "  Barbarians,"  and  the  Apostle, 
writing  from  Greece,  aaopts  their  point  of  view. 

Wise  and  fooli8h.--(Comp.  I  Cor.  L  20.  26—28.) 
The  gospel  was  at  first  most  readily  received  by  the 


poor  and  unlearned,  but  it  did  not  therefore  follow  that 
culture  and  education  were  by  any  means  excluded. 
St  Paul  himself  was  a  conspicuous  instance  to  the  con- 
tva,ry.  And  so,  in  the  next  century,  the  Church  which 
began  with  such  leaders  as  Ignatius  and  Polycarp, 
could  number  amone  its  members  before  the  century 
was  out,  IrensBUS,  ana  TertuUian,  and  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria, and  HippDiytus,  and  Origen — ^the  last)  the  most 
learned  man  of  his  time. 

OS)  Accordingly,  so  far  as  depends  upon  his  own  will, 
and  not  upon  the  external  ruling  of  events  by  God,  the 
AposUe  is  ready  to  preach  the  gospel,  as  to  the  other 
Gentiles,  so  also  at  Bome. 

So,  as  much  as  in  me  is.— There  are  three 
ways  of  taking  this  sentence,  though  the  meaning 
remains  in  any  case  the  same:— (I)  "I  (literally, 
thai  which  eoneems  me)  am  ready."  But  it  it  is 
doubtful  whether  this  is  sanctioned  by  Greek  usage. 
(2)  Still  keeping  the  two  phrases  s^Mirate,  "As  far  as 
concerns  me  (there  is)  reacBness."  (3)  Combining  them, 
"  The  readiness  or  inclination  on  my  part  (literaUy,  The 
on^my-pari  readiness  or  inclination)  is,"  &c.  Perhaps 
of  these  three  the  last,  which  looks  the  most  unnatural 
in  English,  is  the  most  natural  in  the  Greek. 

W  The  Apostle  will  not  be  ashamed  of  his  mission, 
even  in  tiie  metropolis  of  the  world.  He  cannot  be 
ashamed  of  a  scheme  so  beneficent  and  so  grand. 
The  gospel  that  he  preaches  is  that  mightv  agency 
which  God  Himself  has  set  in  motion,  ana  the  object 
of  which  is  the  salvation  of  all  who  put  their  mith 
in  it,  to  whatever  nation  or  race  they  may  belong. 
He  has,  perhaps,  in  his  mind  the  reception  he  had 
met  with  m  other  highly  civilised  cities.  (Comp.  Acts 
xvii  32.)  He  had  himself  once  found  a  "  stumbling- 
block  "  in  the  humiliation  of  the  Cross ;  now,  so  far 
from  being  ashamed  of  it,  it  is  just  that  of  which  he 
is  most  proud.  The  preaching  of  the  Cross  is  the 
fturdiTial  point  of  the  whole  gospel 

Of  Christ.— These  words  are  wanting  in  the  oldest 
MSS.,  and  should  be  omitted. 

Power  of  Qod. — A  powerful  agency  put  forth  by 
Gk)d  Himself — the  lever,  as  it  were,  by  which  He 
would  move  the  world. 

Unto  salvation. — ^The  object  of  this  gospel  is  sal- 
vation— ^to  open  the  blessings  of  the  Messianic  kingdom 
to  mankind. 

To  the  Jew  first. — Here  again  we  have  another 
exhaustive  division  of  mankind.  "  Greek  "  is  intended 
to  cover  all  who  are  not  "  Jews."  Before  the  Apostle 
was  making,  what  may  be  called,  the  secular  classifica- 
tion of  men,  here  he  makes  the  religious  classification. 
From  his  exceptional  privilege  the  Jew  was  literally 
placed  in  a  dass  alone. 

It  is  not  qpiie  certain  that  the  word  "  first "  ought 
not  to  be  omitted.  In  any  case  the  sense  is  the  same. 
St.  Paul  certainly  assigns  a  prerogative  position  to  the 
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to  the  Greek.  <^^)  Tor  therein  is  the 
righteousness  of  God  revealed  from 
faith  to  faith :  as  it  is  written,  The  just 
shall  live  by  faith.'* 


aHab.S.4. 


(IB)  For  the  wrath  of  God  ciiap.  i.  is,  h 
is  revealed  from  heaven  »««•  Anoffend- 
against  all  ungodliness  and  l^taraTreHgion 
unrighteousness    of   men,  corrupted. 


Jewa  Thej  have  an  "  advantage  "  (Rom.  iii.  1,  2). 
To  them  belong  the  special  privileges  of  the  first 
dispensation  (Rom.  iz.  4,  5).  They  are  the  original 
stock  of  the  olive  tree,  in  comparison  with  which  the 
Grentiles  are  only  as  wild  branches  grafted  in  (Rom.  zi. 
17  et  seq.).  It  was  only  right  thab  the  salvation  pro- 
mised to  their  forefathers  shonld  be  offered  first  to 
them,  as  it  is  also  said  expresslv  in  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
that  "  salvation  is  of  the  Jews '  (John  iv.  22). 

First. — A  difficult  question  of  textual  criticism  is 
raised  here.  The  word  is  not  found  in  the  Vatican 
MS.  in  a  citation  by  Tertullian  (circ.  200  A.l).),  and 
in  the  GrsBCO-Latin  Codex  Boemerianus  at  Dresden. 
In^  all  other  MSS.  and  versions  it  appears.  The 
evidence  for  the  omission  is  thus  small  in  quantity, 
though  good  in  quality ;  and  though  it  shows,  in  any 
case,  a  considerable  diffusion  in  Egypt  and  Africa  as 
far  back  as  the  second  century,  internal  considera- 
tions do  not  tell  strongly  either  wav,  but  it  seems  a 
degree  more  probable  fiiat  the  word  was  accidentally 
dropped  in  some  early  copy.  Of  recent  editions,  it  is 
bracketed  by  Lachmann,  and  placed  in  the  margin  by 
Tregelles  and  Yaughan. 

C17)  The  gospel  attains  its  end,  the  salvation  of  the 
belierer,  by  revealing  the  righteousness  of  Grod,  i.e.,  the 
plan  or  process  designed  by  Him  for  men  to  become 
just  or  righteous  in  His  sight.  The  essential  pari 
on  man's  side,  the  beginning  and  end  of  that  phm,  is 
Faith.  For  which  there  was  authoritv  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, where  it  Is  said,  **  The  just  shall  live  by  faith." 

The  righteotisness  of  G-od.— By  this  is  not 
meant,  as  might,  perhaps,  be  supposed,  an  attribute  of 
the  dirine  nature — as  ii  the  essential  righteousness  of 
(jod  were  first  made  known  through  the  gospel.  St. 
Paul  goes  on  to  show  in  verses  19,  20,  that  so  much  at 
least  of  the  nature  of  Grod  might  be  known  without  any 
supernatural  revelation.  "Of  God"  means  in  the 
present  instance  "which  proceeds  from  Grod."  And 
the  *'  righteousness  "  which  thus  '*  proceeds  from  Grod  " 
is  that  condition  of  righteousness  in  man  into  which  he 
enters  by  his  jparticipation  in  the  Messianic  kingdom. 
The  whole  object  of  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  was  to 
make  men  "righteous"  before  God.  This  was  done 
more  especially  by  the  death  of  Christ  upon  the  cross, 
which,  as  we  learn  from  chap.  iii.  24 — ^26,  nad  the  effect 
of  making  Gk>d  "  propitious^'  towards  men.  The  benefit 
of  this  a<S  is  securea  to  all  who  make  good  their  claim 
to  be  considered  members  of  the  Messianic  kingdom  by 
a  loyal  adhesion  to  the  Messiah.  Such  persons  are 
treated  as  if  they  were  **  righteous,"  though  the  righte- 
ousness that  is  thus  attributed  to  them  is  not  any  Mtual 
merit  of  their  own,  but  an  ideal  condition  in  which  they 
are  placed  by  God.  This  is  the  well-known  doctrine  A 
justification  by  faith.  (See  Excwnua  A:  On  the  Mean- 
ing of  the  word  Bighleotunese  in  the  Epietle  to  the 
Bomane,  and  Excursue  E:  On  the  Doctrine  of  Justifi- 
cation by  Faith  and  Impvied  Righteoueneae,) 

Revealed. — God's  purpose  ox  thus  justifying  men  is 
in  process  of  being  revealed  or  declared  in  the  gospel. 
It  IS  revealed  theoretically  in  the  enress  statements  of 
the  way  in  which  man  mav  be  justined.  It  is  reyealed 
practioEilly  in  the  heartfelt  acceptance  of  those  state- 


ments and  the  change  of  life  which  they  involved. 
To  the  Romans  the  moment  of  revelation  was  that  in 
which  they  first  heard  the  gospel  St.  Paul  wishes 
them  to  Imow  the  full  significance — ^the  philosophy, 
as  it  might  be  called — of  that  which  tiiey  had 
heard. 

From  faith  to  flaith.— It  is  by  faith  that  man  first 
]ajj&  hold  on  the  gospel,  and  its  latest  product  is  a 
heightened  and  intensified  faith.  Apart  from  faith, 
the  gospel  remains  null  and  void  for  the  individual. 
It  is  not  realised.  But  when  it  has  been  once  realised 
and  taken  home  to  the  man's  self,  ite  tendency  is  to  con- 
firm and  strengthen  that  very  facul^  by  which  it  was 
apprehended.  It  does  that  for  which  the  disciples 
prayed  when  they  said,  ''Lord,  increase  our  faith" 
(Luke  xvii.  5). 

The  just  shall  live  by  fidth.»The  words  are 
part  of  the  consolatory  answer  which  the  prophet 
Habakkuk  receives  in  the  stress  of  the  Chaldean  inva- 
sion. Though  his  irresistible  hoste  sweep  over  the  land, 
the  righteous  man  who  pute  his  trust  in  Gk>d  shall  lire. 
Perhaps  St.  Paul  intended  the  words  "by  faith"  to 
be  taken  rather  with  "  the  just "  than  as  they  stand  in 
the  English  version.  <'The  just  by  faith,"  or  '*The 
man  whose  righteousness  is  iMued  on  faith,"  shall  live. 

The  Apostie  uses  the  word  "faith"  iii  his  own 
peculiar  and  preg^nant  sense.  But  this  is  naturally  led 
up  to  by  the  way  in  which  it  was  used  b}r  Habauuk. 
Tne  intense  personal  trust  and  reliance  which  the  Je'W 
felt  in  the  Gk>d  of  his  fathers  is  directed  by  the  Chris- 
tian to  Christ,  and  is  further  developed  into  an  active 
epiergj  of  devotion. 

"  Faith,"  as  understood  by  St.  Paul,  is  not  merely 
head-belief,  a  purely  intellectual  process  such  as  that  of 
which  St.  James  spoke  when  he  said  "  the  devils  also 
believe  and  tremble";  neither  is  it  merely  "trust," 
a  passive  dependence  upon  an  Unseen  Power ;  but  it 
is  a  further  stage  of  feeling  developed  out  of  these,  a 
current  of  emotion  setting  s&ongly  in  the  durection  of 
ite  object,  an  ardent  and  vital  apprehension  of  that 
object,  and  a  firm  and  loyal  attachment  to  it.  (See 
Excwraua  B:  On  the  Meaning  of  the  word  Faith,) 


(18)  As  a 
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stage  to  this  revelation  of  justi- 
fication and  of  faith^  there  is  another,  which  is  its 
opposite — a  revelation  and  disclosure  of  divine  wrath. 
The  proof  is  seen  in  the  present  condition  both  of  tlie 
Grenme  and  Jewish  world.  And  first  of  the  Gentile 
world,  verses  18 — 32. 

Revealed.  —  The  revelation  of  righteousness  is, 
while  the  Apostle  writes,  being  made  in  the  Person  of 
Christ  and  in  the  salvation  offered  by  Him.  The 
revelation  of  wrath  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  actiud 
condition — the  degradation  doubly  degraded — ^in  wfaieh 
sin  leaves  ite  votaries. 

From  heaven.— The  wrath  of  God  is  revealed  "from 
heaven,"  inasmuch  as  the  state  of  things  in  which  it  is 
exhibited  is  the  diyinelj-infiicted  pemuty  for  previous 
guUt.  Against  that  guilt,  shown  in  outrage  against  all 
relmon  and  all  monmty,  it  is  directed. 

ungodliness  and  unrighteousness.— These  two 
words  stand  respectively  for  offences  against  reUgkm. 
and  offences  against  mondity. 
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who  hold  the  truth  in  tinrighteons- 
ness;  (^^  because  that  which  may  be 
known  of  God  is  manifest  in  them;^ 
for  Grod  hath  showed  it  unto  them. 
(»)  Pqj.  the  invisible  things  of  him 
from  the  creation  of  the  world  are 
clearly  seen,  being  understood  by  the 
things  that  are  made,  even  his  eternal 
power  and  Gk)dhead;  so  that  they  are^ 
without  excuse :  (^)  because  that,  when 


1  Or,  to  them. 


a  Ps.  106. 90. 
i  Or  ttkattket  may 


they  knew  God,  they  glorified  him  not 
as  God,  neither  were  thankful;  but 
became  yain  in  their  imaginations, 
and  their  foolish  heart  was  darkened. 
<^>  Professing  themselves  to  be  wise, 
they  became  fools,  W  and  ^^^  .^  ^—^ 
chajiged  the  glory  of  the  idout^andito 
uncorruptible  God'*  into  an  moral  conse- 
image  made  like  to  cor-  ^^®'^^®®' 
ruptible  man,  and  to  birds,  and  four- 


Who  hold  the  truth  in  unrighteousness.— 
Batiier,  %ioho  suppress  and  thwart  the  truth — ^the  light  of 
oonscience  tliat  is  in  them — hy  unrighteousness,  Gon- 
scieiioe  teUs  them  what  is  right,  but  the  will,  actuated 
bv  wicked  motives,  prevents  tiiem  from  obeying  its 
dictates.  "The  truth"  is  their  knowledge  of  right, 
from  whatever  source  derived,  which  finds  expression 
in  oonscience.  "  Hold"  is  the  word  which  we  find  trans- 
lated "  hinder"  in  2  Thess.  ii.  6,  7— having  the  force  of 
to  hold  down,  or  suppress. 

W  The  Apostle  goes  on  to  show  how  the  Qentiles 
came  to  have  such  a  Imowledge  of  right,  and  how  they 
repressed  and  contravened  it. 

They  had  it,  because  aU  the  knowledge  that  mankind 
generally  possessed  of  Qod  they  also  possessed.  So 
much  as  could  be  known  without  special  revelation 
they  knew. 

That  which  maybe  known. — ^Rather,  thai  which 
is  (generally  and  universally)  known — the  truths  of 
so-called  **  natural  reli^on." 

Is  manifest  in  them. — Manifest  or  imprinted  upon 
their  consciences,  because  God  had  so  impnnted  it  upon 
them.  The  marginal  rendering,  "  to  them,"  is  haraly 
tenable. 

(20)  For,  though  there  were  parts  of  God's  being  into 
which  the  eye  could  not  penetrate,  still  they  were 
easily  to  be  inferred  from  me  character  of  His  visible 
creation,  which  bore  throughout  the  stamp  of  Omni- 
potence and  Divinity. 

The  invisible  things  of  him. -His  invisible 
attributes,  afterwards  explained  as  "  His  eternal  power 
and  Godhead." 

Are  clearly  seen  .  •  •  by  the  things  that 
are  made. — There  is  somethinj^  of  a  olay  upon  words 
here.  **  The  unseen  is  seen— discerned  by  tne  eye  of 
the  mind — ^being  inferred  or  perceived  hv  the  help  of 
that  which  is  made,"  t.e.,  as  we  should  say,  by  the 
phenomena  of  external  nature. 

SSven  His  eternal  power  and  Gtodhead.— A 
summary  expression  for  those  attributes  which,  apart 
from  revelation,  were  embodied  in  the  idea  of  God.  Of 
these  "power"  is  the  most  obvious.  Si  Paul  does  not  go 
into  the  questions  that  have  been  raised  in  recent  times 
as  to  the  other  qualities  which  are  to  be  inferred  as 
existing  in  the  Author  of  nature;  but  he  sums  them 
np  under  a  name  that  might  be  used  as  well  by  a 
I^Mpan  philosopher  as  by  a  Christian — ^the  attributes 
included  in  the  one  term  "  Godhead."  Divinity  would 
be,  perhaps,  a  more  correct  translation  of  the  expression. 
What  is  meant  is  "divine  naiurej"  rather  than  "  divine 
personality," 

So  that  they  are  without  excuse.— They  could 
not  plead  ignorance. 


(31)  They  knew  enough  of  God  to  know  that  thanks 
and  praise  were  due  to  Him  ;  but  neither  of  these  did 
they  offer.  They  put  adde  the  natural  instinct  of 
adoration,  and  feu  to  speculations,  which  only  led  them 
farther  and  farther  from  the  truth.  The  new  know- 
ledge of  which  they  went  in  quest  proved  to  be  fiction ; 
the  old  knowledge  that  they  haa  was  obscured  and 
lost  by  their  folly.  Starting  with  two  things — a 
portion  of  enlightenment  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
natural  tendency  of  the*  human  mind  to  error  on  the 
other,  the  latter  prevailed,  and  the  former  became 
ecHpsed. 

But  became  vain  in  their  imaginations. — 
Thev  were  frustrated — ^reached  no  good  and  sound 
result  with  their  speculations. 

Their  foolish  heart. —  Not  the  same  word  as 
"  fools,"  in  the  next  verse.  Their  unintelliaent  heart ; 
their  heart  which,  by  itself,  was  endowed  with  no  spedal 
faculty  of  discernment  such  as  to  enable  them  to  dis- 
pense with  the  enlightenment  from  above. 

(28.  83)  Belying  upon  their  own  wisdom,  they  wan- 
dered  further  and  further  from  true  wisdom,  falling 
into  the  contradiction  of  supposing  that  the  eternal  ana 
immutable  Essence  of  Qod  could  be  represented  by  the 
perishable  figures  of  man,  or  bird,  or  quadruped,  or 
insect. 

(82)  They  became  fools.— They  u}ere  made  fools. 
It  is  not  meroly  that  thev  expose  their  real  folly,  but 
that  folly  is  itself  judicially  inflicted  by  God  as  a 
punishment  for  the  furst  step  of  declension  from  Him. 

(23)  Into  an  image  made  like  to. -^^or  the 
likeness  of  the  image  of  mortal  man.  This  anthro- 
pomorphism applies  moro  especially  to  the  religions  of 
Greece  and  Rome.  Reprosentations  of  the  Deity  under 
the  form  of  beasts  wero  most  common  in  Egypt. 
"Worship  was  universally  paid  to  cattle,  lions,  cats, 
dogs,  weasels,  and  otters;  among  the  birds,  to  the 
sparrow-hawk,  the  hoopoe,  the  stork,  and  the  sheldrake; 
and  among  fish,  to  the  eel  and  lepidotus.  Besides  these, 
other  creaturos  roceived  local  worship.  The  sheep  was 
worshipped  in  Sais  and  the  Thebais,  but  sacrificed  and 
eaten  in  L^copolis.  The  hippopotamus  in  the  district 
of  Papromis,  and  the  crocodile  in  the  greater  part  of  the 
land,  were  considered  specially  sacred ;  but  the  latter 
was  chased  and  eaten  in  Tentyra  and  ApoUinopolis. 
The  sacred  serpent  Thermapis  wmch  served  as  head-gear 
for  Isis  had  holes  in  all  the  temples,  where  it  was  fed 
with  veal  fai"  **  Among  the  sacrod  beasts,"  says  Bol- 
linger, "  the  first  place  was  given  to  the  divine  bulls,  of 
which  the  Egyptians  worshipped  four."  No  doubt  the 
images  in  Greece  and  the  beasts  in  Egypt  were  by  some 
of  the  people  regarded  only  as  symbou  of  the  Deity, 
but  it  was  in  all  probability  only  a  small  minority  who 
were  capable  of  drawing  this  distinction. 
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footed  beasts,  and  creeping  thingfs.  (^) 
Wherefore  God  also  gave  them  up  to 
uncleanness  through  the  lusts  of  their 
own  hearts,  to  dishonour  their  own 
bodies  between  themselves :  ^^^  who 
changed  the  truth  of  Gh>d  into  a  lie^ 
and  worshipped  and  served  the  crea- 
ture more  than  the  Creator,  who  is 
blessed  for  ever.  Amen.  ^^)  For  this 
cause  God  gave  them  up  unto  vile 
afiPections:  for  even  their  women  did 
change  the  natural  use  into  that  which 
is  against  nature  :  (^  and  likewise 
also  the  men,  leaving  the  natural  use 
of  the  woman,  burned  in  their  lust  one 


toward  another;  men  with  men  work- 
ing that  which  is  unseemly,  and  re- 
ceiving in  themselves  that  recompence 
of  their  error  which  was  meet.  t»)  And 
even  as  they  did  not  like  to  retain  God 
in  their  knowledge,  Grod  gave  them  over 
to  a  reprobate  mind,  to  do  those  things 
which  are  not  convenient;  ^^  being 
filled  with  all  unrighteousness,  forni- 
cation, wickedness,  covetousness,  mali- 
ciousness; full  of  envy,  murder,  debate, 
deceit,  malignity ;  whisperers,  <^>  back- 
biters, haters  of  God,  despiteful,  proud, 
boasters,  inventors  of  evil  things,  dis- 
obedient to  parents,  ^'^^  without  under- 


(24-32)  Honce  they  fell  into  a  still  lower  depth ;  for, 
in  anger  at  their  perversion  of  the  truth,  God  refrained 
from  checking  their  downward  course.  He  left  them 
to  follow  their  own  evil  bent  Their  idolatiy  developed 
into  shameless  immorality  and  nnnatural  crimes.  At 
last  the  extreme  limit  was  reached.  As  they  volnntarilv 
forsook  God,  so  Ho  .forsook  them.  They  ran  thront^h 
the  whole  catalogue  of  sins,  and  the  cup  of  their  iniqmty 
wasfulL 

In  the  passage  taken  as  a  whole,  three  steps  or  stages 
are  indicated:  (1)  verses  18 — ^23,  idolatry;  (2)  verses 
24 — ^27,  unnatural  sins  allowed  by  God  as  the  punish- 
ment for  this  idolatry ;  (8)  verses  28—^,  a  still  more 
complete  and  radical  depravity  also  regarded  as  penally 
inflicted.  The  first  step  is  taken  by  the  free  choice  of 
man,  but  as  the  breach  graduallv  widens,  the  wrath  of 
God  is  more  and  more  revealea.  He  intei^eres  less 
and  less  to  save  a  sinftd  world  from  its  fate.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  the  Apostle  speaks  in  general  terms,  and  the 
precise  proportions  of  human  depravity  and  of  divine 
judicial  impulse  are  not  to  be  clearly  determined. 

(^)  Who  changed  the  truth  of  Gk>d  into  a  lie. 
— ^They  ceased  to  worship  Qod  as  He  is— in  Hb  own 
true  essential  nature,  and  worshipped  false  gods  instead. 
The  phrase  "  into  a  He,"  is  literally,  with  a  Tie,  the  "  lie  ** 
being  regarded  as  the  instrument  by  which  the  sub- 
stitution is  made.  By  "a  lie'*  is  meant  here  ''false 
gods,"  who  are  the  supreme  embodiment  of  falsehood. 
(Comp.  Isa.  xliv.  20 ;  Jer.  xiiL  25 ;  xvi  19,  &c.) 

The  introduction  of  the  doxoloj;|;y  in  this  verse  is  due 
to  an  impulse  of  reverential  f eelmg.  Shocked  at  the 
language  which  he  finds  himself  using,  and  at  the 
connec^on  in  which  the  most  Holy  Name  has  been 
mentioned,  the  Apostle  turns  aside  for  a  moment  to 
testify  to  his  own  humble  adoration. 

(27;  In  themselves— 1.6.,  upon  themselves,  upon 
their  own  persons  thus  shamefully  dishonoured. 

That  recompence  of  their  error  which 
was  meet. — The  "  error"  is  the  turning  from  God  to 
idols.  The  **  recompence  of  the  error  "  is  seen  in  these 
unnatural  excesses  to  which  the  heathen  have  been 
delivered  up. 

(28)  Even  as.— Rightly  translated  in  the  Authorised 
version :  **  as  "  is  not  liere  equivalent  to  "  because,"  but 
means  rather,  iust  in  like  proportion  as.  The  degree 
of  God's  punishment  corresponded  exactly  to  the  degree 
of  man's  deflection  from  G^. 

Did  not  like.— There  is  a  play  upon  words  here 
with  **  reprobate  "  in  the  clause  following  which  cannot 


be  retained  in  English.  "As  they  reprobated  the  know- 
ledge of  God,  so  He  gave  them  up  to  a  reprobate  mind.^ 
As  thev  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  Him,  so  H» 
would  nave  nothing  to  do  with  them.  "Reprobate'* 
means,  properly,  tried  and  found  wanting,  and  there- 
fore cast  away  as  worthless. 

To  retain  God  in  their  knowledge.  — The 
word  for  knowledge  here  means  "exact,"  "advanced,** 
"  thorough  knowledge."  The^  refused  to  hold  the  true 
idea  of  God  so  as  to  grow  and  increase  in  the  knowledge 
of  it. 

Those  things  which  are  not  convenient.— 
That  which  is  unbecoming,  disgpraoeful. 

Fornication. — This  word  is  wanting  in  the  best 
MSS.  and  should  be  omitted,  as  also  the  word  "  impla- 
cable "  in  verse  81. 

Wickedness,  .  •  .  maliciousness.— These  two 
words  appear  to  be  related  together,  so  that  the  latter 
expresses  rather  the  vicious  disposition — ^vicious  in  the 
special  sense,  the  disposition  to  do  hurt  to  others — ^ihe 
former  rather  the  active  exercise  of  it.  Similar  cata- 
logues of  sins  are  given  in  other  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles,, 
as,  for  example,  2  Cor.  xiiL  30;  Gal.  v.  19  et  seq. ;  Eph. 
V.  3,  4;  1  Tun.  i.  9,  10;  2  Tim.  m.2et  eeq. 

Murder,  debate.— By  "  full  of  murder"  the  Apostle 
means  "full  of  murderous  thoughts."  "Debate"  is 
the  spirit  of  strife  and  contention  generally ;  not  as  the^ 
Engush  would  seem  to  imply,  specially  verlial  contention. 

(&,  dO)  Whisperers,  backbiters.— In  the  Greek 
the  idea  of  secrecy  is  contained  chiefly  in  the  first  of 
these  words.  "  Secret  backbiters  and  slanderers  of 
every  kind." 

m  Haters  of  God.— Rather,  perhaps,  haied  by 
Ghd.  There  seem  to  be  no  examples  of  the  active 
sense.  The  Apostle  apparently  throws  in  one  emphatic 
word  summing  up  the  catalogue  as  far  as  it  has  gone ; 
he  then  resumes  with  a  new  dass  of  sins.  Hitherto  he 
has  spoken  chiefly  of  sins  of  malice,  now  he  turns  to- 
sins  of  pride. 

Despiteftd,  proud,  boasters.— The  three  words, 
correspond  to  the  distinction  between  act,  thought,  and 
word.  The  first  implies  distinctly  insolence  in  outward 
bearing;  it  is  the  word  translated  "injurious"  in 
1  Tim.  i.  13.  The  second  is  a  strong  self-esteem  mixed 
with  contempt  for  others.  (See  2  Tim.  iii.  2.)  The  third 
is  used  especially  of  boastfulness  or  braggadocio  uk 
language. 

(31)  Without  understanding— n.e.,  without  moral 
or  spiritual  understanding ;  incapable  of  discriminating^ 
between  right  and  wrong,  expedient  and  inexpedlentl 
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standing,  covenant  breakers,  without 
natural  affection,  implacable,  unmerci- 
ful :  t'^  who  knowing  the  judgment  of 
God,  that  they  wmch  commit  such 
things  are  wortny  of  death,  not  only  do 
the  same,  but  have  pleasure  in  them^ 
that  do  them. 

Chap.  ii.  1-29    CHAPTER  n.-W  There- 

God^^aJEaito  of  ^^^e  thou  art  inexcusable, 
no  ezoeptionfl.  O  man,  whosoever  thou  art 
that  judgest :  for  wherein  thou  judgest 


lOr.  ooMort  wUk 
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another,  thou  condemnest  thyself;  for 
thou  that  judgest  doest  the  same  things. 
<^>  But  we  are  sure  that  the  judgment 
of  God  is  according  to  truth  against 
them  which  commit  such  things.  <^^  And 
thinkest  thou  this,  O  man,  that  judgest 
them  which  do  such  things,  and  doest 
the  same,  that  thou  shalt  escape  the 
judgment  of  God  ?  W  Or  despisest  thou 
the  riches  of  his  goodness  and  for- 
bearance and  long-suffering;  not  know- 
ing that  the  goodness  of  God  leadeth 


St.  Paul  prays  that  the  Golossians  may  possess  this 
faculty  (OoL  l  9). 

Without  natural  afRsotion.  —  The  affection 
founded  npon  natural  relationship— e.j/.,  hetween  parent 
and  child,  husband  and  wife,  brother  and  sister.  In 
illustration  of  this  particular  expression,  we  may  re- 
member that  infanticide  and  diyoroe  were  very  common 
at  this  period. 

(32)  Knowing. — Asaan.  the  word  for  "full  or  thorough 
koowledffe."  With  full  knowledse  of  the  sentence  of 
eternal  £ath  which  is  in  store  for  them. 

They  show  that  it  is  no  mere  momentary  yielding  to 
the  force  of  temptation  or  of  passion,  but  a  ladical  per- 
version of  conscience  and  reason,  by  the  fact  that  tnej 
not  only  practise  such  things  themselyes,  but  in  cola 
blood  commend  and  appuiud  those  who  practise 
them. 

With  reference  to  the  truth  of  the  description  which 
is  here  given  of  the  ancient  pagan  world,  see  Excwrstia 
C:  On  the  State  of  the  Heathen  World  at  the  Time  of 
8t,  Paul, 

Judgment. — Just  decree  or  sentence. 

II. 

(1*29)  Though  such  is  the  sniilt  of  the  Gentile,  there 
is  no  one  to^  judge  him,  for  he  who  would  take  upon 
himself  to  judge  does  the  very  same  things  himself. 
And  the  justice  of  Gk)d  has  only  one  siuidard  by 
which  all  mankind  alike  will  be  ludged — ^truth.  Ofr 
has  he  any  vain  idea  that  he  will  escape  P  Does  he 
count  liffhtly  and  carelessly  upon  the  long-suffering 
and  forbearance  of  God  P  The  proper  obj^  of  that 
forbearance  is  to  lead  him  to  repentance.  But  he  is 
hard  and^  impenitent,  and  therefore  all  that  is  in  store 
for  him  is,  not  pardon,  but  wrath.  The  judgment  of 
Crod  will  be  according  to  the  strictest  laws  of  justice. 
It  wiU  reward  the  good  and  nunish  the  wicked.  All 
the  privileges  of  the  Jew  will  gain  for  him  will  be 
that  he  should  be  the  first  to  m  either  rewarded  or 
punished.  Neither  Jew  nor  Gentile  will  have  any 
advantage.  The  Gentile  cannot  plead  his  freedom 
from  law,  for  he  has  a  law  written .  in  his  conscience ; 
the  Jew  cannot  plead  his  enjoyment  of  the  Law,  for 
he  has  broken  all  its  provisions.  These  old  ethno- 
logical distinctions  are  ^uite  confused.  The  real  dis- 
tinction between  men  is  purely  spiritual.  Jewish 
birth  and  its  outward  sign  are  nothing.  Men  will  be 
judged  by  what  they  are  at  heart. 

The  ar^rnment  of  the  chapter  is  continuous,  and  does 
not  admit  of  any  real  break.  Terse  1  is  the  link 
of  connection  with  what  has  gone  before ;  verses  2,  3, 
6 — 13  lay  down  emphatically  the  general  principles  of 
God's  judgment;  verses  14—16  apply  tnese  to  the 


Gentile;  verses  17 — 24i  apply  them  to  the  Jew;  and 
verses  25 — ^29  reiterate  the  condnsion  that  Jew  and 
Gentile  are  both  as  one  in  the  sight  of  God. 

The  proposition  with  which  the  chapter  b^ins,  though 
general  in  form,  is  particular  in  substance.  When  tne 
Apostle  says,  "  Whosoever  thou  art  that  judgest,*'  he 
really  means  the  Jews.  The  Gentiles,  being  the  persons 
upon  whom  judgment  is  supposed  to  be  passed,  are 
excluded,  and  the  class  indicated  by  "  whosoever  '*  must 
therefore  be  the  Jews.  At  the  same  time,  the  pro- 
position is  presented  in  a  shape  which  transcends 
divisions  of  race.  The  special  application  to  the  Jew 
is  suggested  rather  than  expressed.  This  is  eminently 
characteristic  of  the  A]^ostle's  large  and  comprehen- 
sive way  of  handling  liistory  and  the  phenomena  of 
humanity. 

(1)  Therefore.— The  description  just  given  of  the 
state  of  one  section  of  the  human  race  contains  im- 
plicitly the  condemnation  of  the  other ;  for  it  is  equally 
appKcable  to  both. 

Wherein  thou  judgest  another.— By  the  very 
act  of  sitting  in  judgment  upon  your  fellow-man,  yon 
pass  sentence  upon  yourseli.  Ton  dedare  those  acts 
to  be  criminal  oi  which  you  are  yourself  guilty. 

The  words  in  the  Greek,  trandated  by  "  judffe  "  and 
**  condemn/'  are  related  to  each  other  much  tne  same 
as  the  summing  up  of  a  judge  is  related  to  his  verdict. 
In  the  first,  sentence  is  in  process  of  being  passed,  but 
there  is  still  a  possibility  of  acquittal ;  in  the  second, 
sentence  has  be^  definitely  nven  in  a  sense  adverse  to 
the  accused.  "  Another,"  rafiber,  strictly,  the  other,  thy 
fellow,  or  neighbour. 

W  We  are  8ure.— St.  Paul  assumes  that  this  wiU 
be  acknowledged  as  a  general  principle  by  his  readers, 
whether  Jew  or  Genti^,  as  well  as  by  himself.  There 
is  still  a  strong  under-current  of  allusion  to  the  way  in 
which  the  Jew  was  apt  to  fall  back  upon  his  privileffes. 
**  Do  not  think  that  they  will  save  you  from  stan<&ng 
before  precisely  the  same  tribunal  as  the  Gentiles."  The 
Jews,  it  seems,  had  an  idea  that  the  Grentiles  only  would 
be  judged,  while  they  would  be  able  to  claim  admission 
into  the  Messianic  kingdom  as  theirs  by  right  of 
birth. 

According  to  truth. — ^The  principle  on  which 
Qi)d*B  judgment  will  proceed  will  oe  that  of  truth  or 
reality,  as  opposed  to  appearance,  worldly  status,  formal 
precedence,  &c.  It  will  ask  what  a  man  is,  not  to  what 
race  he  belongs. 

(8)  That  thou  Shalt  escape.— Emphatic.  "Are 
you — ^because  you  are  a  Jew — to  be  the  only  exception 
tothisruleP" 


(^  8)  Another  alternative  is  put  forward,  which  has 
less  to  do  with  the  distinction  of  Jew  and  Gentile,  and 
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hardness  and  impenitent  heart  treasurest 
up  unto  thyself  wrath  against  the  day 
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of  wrath  and  revelation  of  the  righteous 
judgment  of  God;*  (*^  who  will  render 
to  every  man  according  to  his  deeds  :^ 


in  which  the  Apostle  keeps  more  closely  to  the  ^neral 
form  that  his  argumeut  has  assumed :  "  Or  do  you 
think  to  take  refuge  in  the  eoodness,  the  benevolence 
and  long-sufEering  of  QodP^'  True  it  is  that  He  is 
good,  and  "  willeui  not  the  death  of  a  sinner,"  but  His 
{goodness  is  not  absolute  and  unconditional.  Its  object 
18  not  to  interfere  with  the  just  punishment  of  sin,  but 
to  lead  men  to  repent  of  weir  sins,  and  so  to  obtain 
remission. 

i*)  Hiches. — In  this  metaphorical  sense,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  divine  attributes,  this  word  is  peculiar  to  and 
diaracteristic  of  St.  Paul.  It  is  thus  used  twelve 
times  in  his  Epistles,  and  not  besides  in  the  rest  of 
the  New  Testament,  including  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews.  This  is  one  of  those  instances  where  the 
evidence  of  style  is  im^rtant.  Of  the  twelve  places 
where  this  use  occurs,  eight  are  in  the  Epistles  of  the 
Imprisonment,  three  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
and  one  in  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians. 
The  later  and  earlier  Epistles  are  thus  linked  to- 
gether. A  similar  use  is  not  found  in  the  Pastoral 
Ejpistles,  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  arguments 
01^  this  kind  are  more  important  on  the  positive 
side  than  on  the  negative.  It  is  an  inference  of 
some  strength  that  if  a  peculiar  word  or  usage  is 
found  in  two  separate  books,  those  books  are  by  the 
same  author,  but  the  absence  of  such  a  word  or  usage 
goes  a  very  short  way  towards  the  opposite  negative 
conclusion  if  other  resemblances  on  characteristic 
points  are  not  wanting. 

Forbearance  and  longsuffering.  —  We  may 
compare  with  this  the  Sinaitic  revelation  given  in 
Ex.  zxxiv.  6,  7,  **  The  Lord,  the  Lord  God,  merciful 
and  fpracious,  longsuffering."  The  moral  character  and 
relation  to  His  people  thus  attributed  to  the  Deity 
was  a  feature  which  specially  distinguished  the  religion 
of  the  Old  Testament  from  that  of  the  surrounoing 
heathen  nations. 

We  may  observe  that  the  fallacy  against  which  the 
Apostle  is  protesting  in  these  verses  is  not  yet  extinct. 
The  goodness  of  God — i.e.,  His  disposition  to  promote 
the  happiness  of  His  creatures — is  insisted  upon  as  if 
it  were  unconditional,  as  if  it  were  a  disposition  to 
promote  their  happiness  simply  and  without  any  refer- 
ence to  what  they  were  in  themselves.  We  do  not 
find  that  this  is  the  case ;  but  rather  the  constitution  of 
nature,  as  well  as  revelation,  tells  us  that  happiness  is 
annexed  to  certain  acts  and  a  certain  frame  of  mind, 
and  that  it  is  withheld  from  all  that  is  not  consonant 
with  this.  ^  The  bliss  of  the  Christian  is  reserved  for 
the  Christian,  and  is  not  showered  promiscuously  upon 
all  men.  Otherwise  free-will  woidd  have  no  office,  and 
righteous  dealing  no  reward. 

W  The  one  condition  upon  which  the  goodness  of 
God  will  come  into  operation,  you  directly  contravene. 
Instead  of  being  penitent,  you  are  impenitent,  and 
therefore  the  load  of  wrath  which  yon  have  been  accu- 
mulating against  yourself  remains  unremoved.  It  is 
only  waiting  for  the  day  of  judgment  to  discharge 
itself  upon  you. 

Treaeurest.— The  treasuring  up  of  wrath  is  op- 
posed to  that  heavenly  treasure  spoken  of  in  Matt. 
vL  20.    The  guilt  of  man  is  accumukted  little  by  little. 


The  punishment  will  be  discharged  upon  him  all  at 
once,  m  one  overwhelming  tide. 

Against  the  dav  of  wrath.— Strictly,  in  the  day 
of  wrath — i.e,,  ¥rrath  to  be  outpoured  upon  the  day  of 
wrath.  "  The  great  and  terrible  day  of  the  Lord  "  is  a 
conception  mnning  throup^h  all  the  prophetic  writings. 
(Comp.  also,  in  the  New  l^stament,  Luke  xvii  30 ;  Acta 
il  20;  1  Cor.  L  8;  v.  5;  2  Cor.  i.  14;  1  Thess.  v.  2,  4; 
2  Thess.  ii.  2;  2  Pet.  iii  10,  12 ;  Rev.  vi  17;  xvi  14.) 

Bevelation.— There  is  a  double  revelation  of  God's 
wrath,  the  one  inchoate,  the  other  final.  The  former 
revelation,  that  described  in  the  last  chapter,  is 
seen  in  the  depraved  condition  of  the  heathen  world ; 
the  latter  revelation  is  represented  as  a  judgment  or 
trial  reserved  for  the  consummation  of  all  things. 

W  According  to  hia  deeds.—The  Apostle  here 
lays  down  with  unmistakable  definiteness  and  pre- 
cision the  doctrine  that  worka,  what  a  man  has  done, 
the  moral  tenor  of  his  life,  will  be  the  standard  by 
which  he  will  be  judged  at  the  last  day.  There  can  lie 
no  question  that  this  is  the  consistent  doctrine  of 
Scripture.  (Comp.  Matt.  xvi.  27;  xxv.  31  et  sea.; 
2  Cor.  V.  10 ;  GaL  vi.  7  et  seq. ;  Eph.  vi.  8 ;  CoL 
iii.  24;  Rev.  ii.  28;  xx.  12;  xxii.  12.)  How  is  this 
to  be  reconciled  with  the  main  theme  of  the  Epistle, 
the  doctrine  of  justification  hj  faith  f 

We  may  observe  (1)  that  the  theology  of  St.  Paul 
has  two  main  sides  or  elements:  (a)  that  which  is 
common  to  all  the  Jewish  schools,  developed  in  direct 
line  from  the  teaching  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
(h)  that  which  is  peculiar  to  himself,  or  developed  from 
minute  and  scattered  germs  in  the  Old  Testament  or 
from  the  teaching  of  our  Lord.  The  doctrine  of 
justification  by  faith  belong  to  the  latter  category; 
that  of  final  recompense  in  accordance  with  mond 
action  belongs  to  the  former.  Hence  we  are  prepared 
to  find  a  difference  of  terminology  without  any  ne- 
cessary divergence  of  idea.  (2)  If  we  aoconungly 
separate  the  two  doctrines,  and  look  at  each  in  the 
connection  to  which  it  properly  belongs,  we  shall  see 
that  they  correspond  to  a  difference  m  the  point  of 
view,  (a)  The  two  great  classes  into  which  mankind 
will  be  divided  at  the  judgment  will  be  determined  by 
works,  by  the  tangible  outcome  of  their  lives.  Ko 
opposition  is  thougnt  of  here  between  the  inward  and 
the  outward.  Of  course  such  an  opposition  is  possible, 
but  it  is  not  present  to  the  mind  of  the  writer.  The 
rule  followed  is  simply  that  laid  down  in  Matt.  vii.  16, 
"  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them."  The  nature  of 
his  actions,  as  the  expression  of  his  character,  will 
decide  whether  a  man  is  to  be  classed  among  "  the 
good  "  or  among  **  the  wicked."  But  (h)  if  we  isolate 
tne  individual,  and  consider  him  no  longer  in  relation 
to  other  men  and  to  the  g^reat  classification  of  mankind, 
but  in  his  own  intimate  relations  to  the  Judge  and  to 
the  judgment,  a  totidly  Afferent  train  of  thought  is 
suggested.  If  the  conduct  of  the  believer  is  to  be 
regarded  merely  in  the  light  of  obedience  to  law  (in 
other  words,  as  a  question  of  works),  then  he  can 
neither  claim  nor  expect  any  reward  at  alL  He  has 
broken  more  commandments  than  he  has  kept,  and  to 
break  the  Law,  though  onlv  on  a  single  point,  is  to  lay 
himself  open  to  its  penalties.  In  any  case,  the  extent 
of  the  reward  promised  to  him  far  exceeds  in  proportion 
the  extent  of  his  obedience.    It  cannot  ther^ore  be  by 
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^  to  them  who  by  patient  continuance 
in  well  doing  seek  for  glory  and  honour 
and  immorality,  eternal  life:  ^^^  but 
unto  them  that  are  contentious,  and  do 
not  obey  the  truth,  but  obey  un- 
righteousness, indignation  and  wrath. 


IGr.  Orwfc. 


S  Or.  Oreafc 


(^)  tribulation  and  anguish,  upon  every 
soul  of  man  that  doetibi  evil,  of  the  Jew 
first,  and  also  of  the  Gentile  ;i  Offi  but 
glory,  honour,  and  peace,  to  every  man 
that  worketh  good,  to  the  Jew  first,  and 
also  to  the  Gentile  :  *  (^^>  for  there  is  no 


works,  but  must  be  due  to  a  divine  act,  and  that  act  is 
conditioned  by  faith.  In  consideration,  not  of  any 
fulfilment  of  the  Law,  but  that  the  main  tenor  and 
direction  of  a  man's  life  has  been  right  as  proved  by 
his  faith  in  Christ,  the  grace  of  God  is  extended 
towards  him,  and  makes  up  that  in  which  he  is 
behind.  Though  not  deserving,  in  a  strict  sense,  the 
bliss  of  the  Messianic  kingdom,  the  believer  is,  never- 
theless, admitted  to  it  on  account  of  his  faith  in  the 
flnreat  Head  of  that  kingdom,  and  his  participation 
through  that  faith  in  the  Christian  scheme.  That 
scheme  has  been  wrought  out  objectively^  t.«.,  in- 
dependentlv  of  him,  but  he  by  a  subjective  act,  in 
other  words,  by  faiths  appropriates  it  to  himself. 
(3)  Bearing  in  mind  this  oifference  in  the  sequence  of 
the  thought,  the  apparent  contradiction  between  the 
two  doctrines  is  resolved.  In  the  doctrine  of  final  retri- 
bution there  is  no  opposition  between  faith  and  works, 
in  the  doctrine  of  justification  there  is  no  opposition 
between  works  ana  faith.  In  the  former,  works  may 
be  regarded  as  the  evidence  of  faith;  in  the  latter, 
thev  may  be  regarded  as  its  natural  and  necessary 

outiome.^  They  4y.  it  is  trne.  be  set  in  oppoeitioZ^ 
shall  find  them  later  on  by  St.  Paul  himself,  but  that  is 
by  a  special  abstraction  of  the  mind.  Works  are  there 
regarded  as  disconnected  from  faith,  though  in  the 
nature  of  things  they  are  rather  associated  with  it. 
Works  may  be  sincere  or  they  may  be  hypocritical. 
They  may  have  an  inward  foundation  in  the  heart,  or 
they  may  not.  And  the  Apostle  looks  at  them  in  both 
lights,  according  as  the  course  of  his  argument  requires 
it.  lliat  there  is  no  radical  opposition  is  clearly  seen 
if  we  refer  to  the  description  of  the  last  judgment  in 
the  Synoptic  Gkwpels.  There  can  be  no  question  that 
in  those  Gospels  the  doctrine  prominently  put  forward 
is  that  of  retribution  accorcung  to  works,  and  yet 
it  is  most  distinctly  laid  down  that  the  works  so 
insisted  upon  are  not  merelv  the  outward  tangible 
act  apart  from,  the  inward  mspoution ;  on  the  con- 
trary, when  such  works  are  pleaded  they  are  ex- 
pressly disowned  (Matt.  vii.  23,  24;  eomp.  Matt. 
zxv.  44) ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  left  to 
infer  that  the  righteous  will  have  little  ostensibly  to 
allege  in  their  own  favour  (Matt.  xxy.  36—39).  We 
are  thus  led  up  by  easy  stages  to  the  Pauline 
doctrine  of  justification  by  laith,  even  out  of  the  midst 
of  that  doctrine  of  retribution  which  forms  the  subject 
of  the  section  on  which  we  are  now  commenting. 

(7)  To  them  who.— Before  the  words  "eternal 
life,"  at  the  end  of  the  verse,  we  must  supply  "  He  will 
render."  The  phrase  "  gloij,  and  honour,  and  immor- 
tality" is  practically  eqmvalent  to  "eternal  life." 
"Those  who  honestly  seek  for  this  life  shall  find 
it."  The  stress  is  upon  the  words  "  by  patient  continu- 
ance in  well  doing."  From  the  point  of  view  of 
rhetoric,  no  doubt  exception  might  be  taken  to  the 
tautology ;  but  St.  Paul  was  far  too  much  in  earnest 
to  attend  carefully  to  the  laws  of  rhetoric,  and  it  is 
just  this  spontaneity  which  is  in  g^reat  part  the  secret 
of  his  power. 

Patient  continuance.— A  single  word  in  the  Greek, 
but  rightly  translated  in   the  Authorised  version,  hy 


(according  to,  by  the  rule  of)  ^Hi^Mmce  (persistence  or 
perseverance)  in  vjeU  doing  (htei*ally,  in  good  work). 
in  English  we  should  natundly  say,  "  in  good  works," 
but  the  Greek,  here  as  frequently,  by  the  use  of  the 
singular  and  by  the  absence  of  the  article,  puts  the 
i^ract  for  the  concrete,  so  covering  every  particular 


case. 


(8)  But  unto  them  ;  •  . — The  scholar  will  observe 
that  in  the  original  Greek  tiie  construction  is  changed. 
At  the  end  of  verse  7  is  an  accusative  "  (he  will  render) 
eternal  life ; "  here  we  have  the  nominative,  "  (there 
sluJl  be)  tribulation  and  anguish." 

That  are  contentious. — An  error  in  the  Autho- 
rised version  through  a  wrong  derivation  of  the  word. 
Strictly,  To  thoee  toko  act  in  the  spirit  of  a  hirelina; 
hence,  according  to  the  secondary  meaning  of  the 
word,  "to  those  who  act  in  a  spirit  of  factiousness 
and  self-seeking."  It  is,  however,  quite  possible  that  the 
mistaken  derivation  may  have  been  current  in  St.  Paul's 
time,  as  it  was,  no  doubt,  somewhat  later,  from  Origen 
downwards.  St.  Paul,  it  is  true,  distinguishes  between 
the  proper  word  for  "  contention  "  and  that  used  here 
{e.g.,  in  2  Cor.  xii.  20 ;  Gal.  v.  20),  but  this  would  not 
exclude,  it  would  rather  seem  to  imply,  not  indeed  a 
formal  derivation,  but  some  association  of  ideas.  The 
shade  of  meaning  will,  perhaps,  be  expressed  if  we 
tnuudate  by  some  such  word  as  "  factiousness."  So  in 
Phil.  i.  16  (properly  17,  the  order  of  the  clauses  being 
reversed),  "  the  one  {the  other)  preach  Christ  of  fac- 
tiousness." 

Indignation  and  wrath.— The  Greek  equiva- 
lents for  these  two  words  are  distinguished  as  the  settled 
$sigry  feeling  from  the  passionate  outbreak  of  anger. 

The  trutn. — Here  used  in  a  moral  sense,  as  idmoet 
equivalent  to  "rectitude,"  "that  which  is  ri^ht." 
llere  is  a  tendency  towards  this  meaning  in  Bom.  i.  18, 
"  Who  hold  down  the  truth  in  unrighteousness,"  though 
there  "the  truth"  appears  to  mean  rather  "natural 
religion"  in  general  The  ethical  sense  comes  out 
clearly  in  John  iii.  21,  "he  that  doeth  truth,"  opposed 
to  "  ne  that  doeth  evil."  These  phrases, "  obey  the 
truth,"  "  obey  unrighteousness,"  in  a  plainer  style, 
would  be  simply  "  do  good,"  "  do  eviL"  It  may  be  noted 
that  St.  Paul  is  fond  of  these  quasi-personifications. 

(9)  Upon  every  soul  of  man«~The  phrase  is 
not  quite  the  same  as  "upon  every  man,"  out  more 
special  in  character,  indicating  the  part  in  which  the 
punishment  will  be  felt. 

W  Bespect  of  persons. — Regard  for  the  external 
drcnmstances  of  a  man  as  opposea  to  his  internal  con- 
dition ;  here,  especially,  "  regard  for  the  circumstances 
of  birth  and  race."  (Comp.  Acts  x.  34 ;  €kJ.  ii.  6 ; 
Eph.  vi.  9;  CoL  iii.  25;  Jas.  ii.  1,  9.)  It  is  in- 
teresting to  observe  the  phrase  appearing  in  such 
different  quarters.  The  g^reat  result  of  the  Christian 
revelation  was  to  break  down  the  belief  in  race- 
religions— the  "  middle  wall  of  partition,"  as  St.  Paul 
calls  it. 

The  essential  equalitv  of  Jew  and  Gentile  before 
God  is  not  affected  bv  the  precedence  of  the  former  in 
point  of  time  or  order,  uniether  as  regards  punish- 
ment or  reward. 
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respect  of  persons  with  God.  ^)  For  as 
many  as  liave  sinned  without  law  shall 
also  perish  without  law :  and  as  many 
as  have  sinned  in  the  law  shall  be 
judged  by  the  law;  <^^)  for  not  the 
hearers  of  the  law  are  just  before  Gk)d, 
but  the  doers  of  the  law  shall  be  justi- 
fied :  <">  (for  when  the  Grentiles,  which 
have  not  the  law,  do  by  nature  the 


1  Or,  the  eonttienee 
%BitHOs»ing  with 
ilum. 

2  Or.  bettpeen 
themtelces. 


things  contained  in  the  law,  these, 
haying  not  the  law,  are  a  law  unto 
themselves:  <^^  which  shew  the  work 
of  the  law  written  in  their  hearts,  their 
conscience  also  bearing  witness,^  and 
their  thoughts  the  mean  while  ^  accusing 
or  else  excusing  one  another :)  (i*)  in  the 
day  when  God  shall  judge  the  secrets 
of  men  by  Jesus  Christ  according  to  my 


02)  Jew  and  Gentile  alike  will  be  judged,  each  by 
the  method  proper  to  his  case ;  the  Jew  bj  the  written 
Law  against  which  he  has  sinned,  the  Gentile  by  the 
unwritten  law  of  conscience  against  which  he  too  has 
sinned.  The  mere  hearing  of  the  Law  will  bring  no 
exemption  to  the  Jew;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Grentue,  who,  at  the  dictates  of  conscience,  acts  as  if  he 
were  subject  to  law,  shall  have  the  full  benefit  that 
law  can  give  him.  In  fact,  his  conscience  is  to  him  a 
law.  He  undergoes  precisely  the  same  conflict  of  self- 
condemnation  and  self-acquittal  as  one  who  has  a 
written  law  to  refer  to.  All  this  will  be  done,  this 
strict  measure  of  justice  will  be  applied,  at  the  last 
great  day  of  judgment. 

In  the  law.— Bather,  in  law.     Here,  as  in  the 

Ehrases  which  follow,  "by  law,"  "the  hearers  of 
iw,"  "the  doers  of  law,"  "the  Gentiles  which  have 
not  law,"  &c.,  the  article  is  wrongly  inserted  by  the 
Authorised  version.  Its  absence  shows  that  the  Apostle 
had  in  mind,  not  the  particular  Mosaic  law,  but  the  ab- 
straction of  law.  "  Behind  the  concrete  representation 
— the  Mosaic  law  itself — St.  Paul  sees  an  imperious 
principle,  an  overwhelming  presence,  antagonistic  to 
gimoe,  to  liberty,  to  spirit,  and  (in  some  aspects)  even  to 
Bfe— abstract  law,  wMch,  though  the  Mosaic  ordinances 
are  its  most  signal  and  complete  embodiment,  neverthe- 
less is  not  euausted  therein,  but  exerts  its  crushing 
power  over  the  conscience  in  diverse  manifestationB. 
The  one,  the  concrete  and  epecial,  is  6  p6fios ;  the  other, 
the  abstract  and  universal,  is  p6fios^*  (LiKhtfoot). 

(13)  For  not  the  hearers  of  the  law. — ^The 
parenthesis  should  not  be  placed  here  (as  usually  in 
the  Authorised  version),  but  at  the  beginning  of  the 
next  verse.  The  present  verse  is  explanatorv  of 
that  which  precedes.  "Judged,  I  say,  by  the  Law; 
for  they  must  not  suppose  that  the  mere  fact  of  their 
being  imder  the  Law  will  exempt  them  from  this 
judgment.  The  only  exemption  will  be  that  which 
is  given  to  those  who  have  hept  the  Law,  and  not 
merely  had  the  privilege  of  hearino^  it.  And,"  the 
argument  follows  —  the  Apostle  cugressing  for  a 
moment  to  pursue  this  point  to  m  conclusion  — 
"  this  exemption,  may  apply  quite  as  much  to  Gentile 
as  to  Jew.*' 

Hearers  of  the  law.— Strictly  (as  above),  hearers 
of  law — t.e.,  those  who  have  a  law  to  which  they  can 
listen,  and  by  which  they  may  be  guided.  {6omp, 
Acts  xiii.  27 ;  xv.  21,  "  Moses  of  old  time  hath  in  every 
city  them  that  preach  him,  being  read  in  the  synagogues 
every  sabbath":  and  for  the  opposition  between  hear- 
ing and  doing,  Jas.  i.  22.  23,  25.) 

Jl*)  A  sort  of  parenthesis  begins  here.  Terse  16 
refers  back  to  the  main  subject  of  the  paragraph, 
and  not  to  the  particular  point  on  which  the  Apostle 
digresses  in  verses  14, 15,  the  virtual  operation  of  law 
among  the  Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews. 

By  nature  — Spontaneously ;  of  their  own  motion ; 


not  acting  under  the  coercion  of  any  external  rule,  but 
simply  by  the  promptings  of  their  own  conscience  left 
to  itself. 

The  things  contained  in  the  law.— Literally,  (he 
things  of  the  law.  In  this  one  instance  the  article 
is  used,  meaning,  however,  not  "  the  law  of  Moses,"  but 
"  of  ihie  law,"  or  "  of  such  law  " — i.e,,  the  ideal  law 
spoken  of  just  before. 

(15)  Which. — ^Bather,  Inasmuch  as  they. 

The  work  of  the  law.— The  practical  effect  or 
realisation  of  the  law — ^written  in  their  hearts  as  the 
original  Law  was  written  upon  the  tables  of  stone. 
(Oomp.  Jer.  xxxi.  33 ;  2  Cor.  iii.  3.) 

Also  bearing  witneas.— Or,  vntnessinq  with  them, 
as  margin.  There  is  a  double  witness ;  their  actions 
speak  for  them  externally,  and  conscience  speaks  for 
them  internally. 

The  mean  while. — ^Bather,  literally,  as  maigin» 
between  themselves — i,e,,  with  mutual  interchange,  the 
thoughts  of  the  heart  or  different  motions  of  conscience 
sometimes  taking  the  part  of  advocate,  sometimes  of 
accuser. 

This  seems,  on  the  whole,  the  best  way  of  taking 
these  two  words,  though  some  commentators  (among 
them  Meyer)  regard  this  quasi  personification  df 
"the  thoughts"  as  too  strong  a  figure  of  speech,  and 
take  "  between  themselves  "  as  referring  to  tne  mutual 
intercourse  of  man  with  man.  But  m  that  mutual 
intercourse  it  is  not  the  thoughts  that  accuse  or  defend, 
but  the  tongue.  The  Aposue  is  speaking  strictly  of 
the  private  tribunal  of  conscience. 

i^*)  This  verse  takes  up  the  main  thread  of  the  sub- 
ject. "  God  will  judge  Jew  and  Grentile  alike  at  the  last 
day."  It  cannot  refer  (as  some  would  make  it)  to  what 
inunediately  precedes,  because  there  the  Apostle  is 
referring  to  the  daily  process  that  goes  on  whenever 
doubtful  actions  are  submitted  to  the  law  of  conscience, 
here  he  is  speaking  expressly  of  the  final  judgment 
held  by  Qod  and  not  by  man. 

By  Jesus  Christ.— As  the  Son  of  God  is  tho 
Mediator  of  salvation,  so  also  is  He  the  Mediator  of 
judgment.  The  function  of  judgment  is  specially 
committed  to  Him.  This  is  the  consistent  teacning  of 
Scripture.  (Gomp.  John  v.  27, "  the  Father  hath  gwen 
EQm  authori^  to  execute  judgment  also,  because  He  is 
the  Son  of  Man  " ;  Acts  xvii.  31,  "  He  hath  appointed 
a  day  in  the  which  He  will  judge  the  world  .  .  by  that 
Man  whom  He  hath  ordained^' ;  1  Cor.  iv.  5 ;  2  Cor. 
V.  10,  et.  al.) 

According  to  my  gospel.— How  is  this  to  be 
taken  P  To  what  is  it  that  the  goflpel,  as  preached  by 
St.  Paul,  testifies  P  It  may  be  either  to  the  simple 
fact  that  God  will  judge  tlie  secrets  of  men,  or  to 
the  particular  law  or  standard  by  which  He  will 
judge  them.  Probably,  on  the  whole,  the  former 
IS  the  preferable  explanation.  "  In  the  day  when,  as 
I  t«ach,  God  will  judge  the  secrets  of  men  by  Jesus 
Christ." 
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fiy  rectson  of  his  CircumcisiofU. 


gospel.  (^^^  Behold,  thou  art  called  a 
Jew,  and  restest  in  the  law,  and  makest 
thy  boast  of  God,  ^^^  and  knowest  his 
will,  and  approvest^  the  things  that  are 
more  excellent,  being  instracted  oat 
of  the  law ;  (^')  and  art  confident  that 
thou  thyself  art  a  guide  of  the  blind, 
a  light  of  them  which  are  in  darkness; 
<**)  aninstructor-of  the  foolish,  a  teacher 
of  babes,  which  hast  the  form  of  know- 
ledge and  of  the  truth  in  the  law. 
(*i)  Thou  therefore  which  teachest  an- 
other, teachest  thou  not  thyself?  thou 
that  preachest  a  man  shoxQd  not  steal, 
dost  thou  steal?  (^)  thou  that  sajest  a 
man  should  not  commit  adultery,  dost 


1  Or,    trieH     the 
thiugt  that  differ. 


m  Im.    SS.    5; 
Kxek.  90.  20, 


thou  commit  adultery  ?  thou  that  abhor- 
rest  idols,  dost  thou  commit  sacrilege? 
(^>  thou  that  makest  thy  boast  of  the 
law,  through  breaking  the  law  dis- 
honourest  thou  God  ?  ^^)  For  the  name 
of  Grod  is  blasphemed  among  the  Grentilea 
through  you,  as  it  is  written.^  t*^)  For 
circumcision  verily  profiteth,  if  thou 
keep  the  law :  but  if  thou  be  a  breaker 
of  the  law,  thy  circumcision  is  made 
imcircumcision.  <*)  Therefore  if  the 
uncircumcision  keep  the  righteousness, 
of  the  law,  shall  not  his  uncircumcision 
be  counted  for  circumcision  ?  t*^>  And 
shall  not  uncircumcision  which  is  by 
nature,  if  it  fdlfil  the  law,  judge  thee. 


C17)  Behold. — An  interesting  case  of  a  cormpt  read- 
ing which  has  found  its  way  into  the  Authorised  version. 
For  "  behold,"  a  decisive  consensus  of  the  best  MSS.  has 
"  but  if."  The  corruption  was  very  obnous  and  easy. 
Adopting  "but  if,"  the  answering  dause  of  the  sen- 
tence is  to  be  found  in  the  question,  "  Teachest  thou 
not  thyself  ?  "  verse  21.  The  connecting  particle  "  there- 
fore" at  the  beginning  of  the  same  verse  is  merely 
resumptive,  or,  as  it  is  technically  called,  "  epanaleptic. 

Turning  to  the  Jew,  the  Apostle  breaks  out  into 
indignant  and  vehement  apostrophe,  **  If  you  have  the 
name  of  Jew,  and  repose  upon  the  Law,  and  make 
your  boast  in  Qod,  and  do  all  these  other  things — why 
then,  while  you  profess  to  teach  others,  do  you  not 
teach  yourself  ?  "  A  fine  specimen  of  the  natural  elo- 
quence which  the  Apostle  derives  from  intense  feeling. 
The  differrait  features  of  the  picture  crowd  into  his 
mind  to  point  the  contrast  between  what  the  Jew  claimed 
to  be  ana  what  ho  was. 

Bestest  in.-— Be^osest  or  reliest  upon  a  law.  A 
passive  confidence  m  something  external.  **  In  the 
Law  the  Jew  saw  the  Magna  Gharta  which  gave  him 
his  assurance  of  salvation     (Meyer). 

Makest  thy  boast  of  Gk>d — i.e.,  of  a  peculiar  and 
exclusive  claim  to  His  favour.  (Gomp.  JL>eut.  iv.  7; 
Ps.  cxlvii.  19.  20.) 

(18)  His  will. — ^Literally,  the  toill — i.c., "  the  supreme 
wiU." 

Approvest  the  things  that  are  more  excel- 
lent.— ^Probably  rightly  nveu  in  the  Authorised  version, 
though  the  marginal  rendering  also  is  possible,  "  triest 
the  tioings  that  differ  " — i.0.,  "  art  able  to  discriminate 
between  good  and  evil." 

Being  instructed. — ^With  reference  to  the  constant 
reading  of  the  Law  in  the  synagogue. 

m  A  guide  of  the  blind.-Gomp.  Matt.  xv.  14, 
"  Thev  be  blind  leaders  of  the  blind.  And  if  the  blind 
lead  the  blind,"  et  seq, 

m  The  form  of  knowledge  and  of  the  truth. 
— ^As  we  might  say, "  the  presentation  of  knowledge  and 
of  truth."  Here  not  form  as  opposed  to  substance,  out  as 
implying  substance— "presentation,"  or  "embodiment." 

W  Therefore.— See  above  on  verse  17. 
^  TO  Commit  sacrilege.— Properly,  roh  temples^ 
t.e.,  idol  temples,  with  a  pointed  antithesis  to  that  abhor- 
rence of  idols  on  which  the  Jew  prided  himsell  This 
is  eertainlv  the  last  offence  of  which  we  should  have 
expected  the  Jews  of  this  date  to  be  gfuilty,  Imowing 
the  scrupulousness  with  which  they  shunned  all  contact 


with  idolatry.  They  may,  however,  have  thought  the 
idol  temples  fair  plunder.  At  any  rate,  it  is  clear  that 
this  chiuge  was  commonly  brought  against  them. 
Gomp.  Acts  xix.  37,  where  the  town-clerk  of  Ephesus- 
specially  acquits  St.  Paul  and  his  companions  of  "  being 
robbers  of  temples."  Josephus  also  {Ani,  iv.  8,  §  10) 
quotes  as  a  precept  of  the  Mosaic  legislation, "  Let  no  one 
bUspheme  those  gods  which  other  cities  esteem  such; 
nor  may  any  one  steal  what  belongs  to  strange  temples ; 
nor  take  away  the  gifts  that  are  £dicated  to  any  god." 

TO  Dishonourest  thou  GkxiP— This  verse  haa 
been  regarded,  not  as  a  question,  but  as  a  summair 
answer  ^  the  previous  questions,  "  Tou,  who  make  all 
this  boast  in  the  Law,  by  breaking  the  Law,  dishonour 
Grod."  There  is  a  certain  force  in  this  yiew,  but  the 
structure  of  the  clause  is  so  similar  to  those  that  have 
gone  before  that  it  seems  best,  perhaps,  upon  the 
whole,  to  take  it  in  the  ordinary  way. 

TO  Through  yon.Secause  of  you. 

As  it  is  written.  — From  the  LXX.  version  of 
Isa.  lii.  5.  The  sense  of  the  original  is  that  the  name  of 
God  is  dishonoured  by  the  enslavement  and  oppression 
of  His  people.  A  nearer  parallel  in  sense,  though  more 
remote  m  words,  may  be  found  in  2  Sam.  xii.  14 ;  Ezek. 
xxxvi.  22,  28.  The  Apostle  is  not  careful  as  to  th& 
particular  context  ^m  which  he  draws.  He  knew  that 
he  was  giving  the  substance  of  Scripture,  and  he  takes 
the  aptest  words  that  occur  to  him  at  the  moment. 
Translated  into  our  modem  modes  of  thought,  the  for- 
mula "  as  it  is  written  "  at  the  end  of  the  verse  amounts- 
to  little  more  than  "  in  the  lajxguage  of  Scripture."  Th& 
intention,  as  so  frequently  with  St.  Paul,  seems,  as  it 
were,  to  be  divided  Mtween  proof  and  iUustration. 

(2i^— S9)  xhis  section  forms  a  connecting-link  with  th» 
opening  of  the  next  chapter.  "The  characteristic 
mark  and  badge  of  the  Jew  has  two  sides,  the  one 
outward  and  formal,  the  other  inward  and  real.  Its. 
essence  consists  in  the  latter,  and  without  this  inward 
circumcision  the  outward  profits  nothing.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  be  bom  a  Jew  to  possess  it."  Predsely^ 
the  same  language  might  be  applied  to  the  Ghristian 
sacraments,  or  to  the  privileges  of  any  particular  com- 
munion. Privileges  uiey  may  be,  but  they  depend  for 
their  efficacy  entirely  upon  the  disposition  of  tne  heart 
which  underlies  them. 

(25)  ig  made.— J«  become, — ipso  fado,  "  is  reduced 
to  the  case  of." 
(27)  Judge  thee.— Gomp.  Matt.  xii.  41,  42,  "  Th» 
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who  by  the  letter  and  circumcision  dost 
transgress  the  law  ?     ^^s)  Pq^  j^q  ig  ^q^ 

a  Jew,  which  is  one  outwardly ;  neither 
is  that  circumcision,  which  is  outward 
in  the  flesh  :  <®)  but  he  w  a  Jew,  which 
is  one  inwardly;  and  circumcision  is 
that  of  the  heart,  in  the  spirit,  and  not 
in  the  letter;  whose  praise  is  not  of 
men,  but  of  God. 

CHAFTER  in.— W  What  advantage 
ni^-r.  iw  i_^  then  hath   the   Jew?   or 

CJnap.  111.  1—4.  /» J    .     J  ¥  i»    • 

The  Jew's  ad-  what  pront  is  there  orcir- 
vantage.  cumcision?   (2)  Much  every 


aP8.5L4. 


AJ).S8L 


way :  chiefly,  because  that  unto  them 
were  committed  the  oracles  of  God. 
(^^  For  what  if  some  did  not  believe  9 
shall  their  unbelief  make  the  faith  of 
God  without  effect?      W  God  forbid: 

Sea,  let  God  be  true,  but  every  man  a 
ar;  as  it  is  written.  That  thou  mightest 
be  justified  in  thy  sayings,'  and  mightest 
overcome  when  thou  art  judged.  (*>  But 
ifour  unrighteousness  com-  ... 

mend  the  righteousness  of  jyigj^^onon 
God,  what  shall  we  say  P  doing  evil  that 
Is  God  unrighteous  who  «^^y^^^' 
taketh  vengeance  ?    (I  speak  as  a  man.) 


men  of  Nineveh  shall  rise  in  judgment  with  this  gene- 
ration, and  shall  condemn  it,"  et  seq.  The  idea  is  that 
of  "  patting  to  shame  bv  contrast." 

By  the  letter.— The  preposition  here  marks  the 
condition  or  drcumstance  under  which  the  action  is 
done,  and  might  be  paraphrased,  **  with  all  the  advan- 
tages of  the  written  Jjaw  and  of  circnmcision." 

Here,  again,  the  sentence  may  not  be  a  question, 
but  an  affirmation. 

m. 

(1—8)  Continuing  the  subject,  but  with  a  loiig  di- 
gression in  verses  3  et  seq.  The  Apostle  asks,  What 
18  the  real  value  of  these  apparent  advantages?  He 
is  about  to  answer  the  question  fully,  as  he  does 
later  in  cbap.  ix.  4,  5 ;  but  after  stating  uie  first  point, 
he  goes  off  upon  a  difficulty  raised  bv  this,  ana  does 
not  return  to  complete  what  he  haa  begun.  This, 
again,  is  characteristic  of  his  ardent  and  keenly  specu- 
lative mind.  I^blems  such  as  those  which  he  cuscusses 
evidently  have  a  fascination  for  him,  and  lead  him, 
here  as  elsewhere,  at  once  to  leave  the  immediate 
subject  before  him,  and  to  enter  eagerly  into  the 
discussion  of  them.  A  more  lethargic  or  timid  brain 
would  be  under  no  suc^  temptation. 

One  real  and  solid  advantage  on  the  part  of  the  Jew 
was  that  he  was  made  the  direct  recipient  of  the  divine 
revelation.  This  privilege  of  his  is  not  annulled  by  the 
defection  of  a  part  of  the  people.  It  rests  not  upon 
the  precarious  ndelity  of  men,  but  upon  the  infallible 
promise  of  Gk>d.  Yet  is  not  the  ultimate  triumph  of 
that  promise  any  excuse  for  those  who  have  set  it  at 
nought.  They  will  be  punished  just  the  same,  and 
rightly.  Otherwise  there  could  be  no  judgment  at  alL 
iXe  casuistical  objection  that  sin  loses  its  guilt  if  it 
redounds  to  Qod's  glory,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the 
end  justifies  the  means,  carries  with  it  its  own  condem- 
nation. 

W  Chiefly.— In  the  first  place ;  "  secondly,"  Ac.,  was 
to  follow,  but  does  not,  as  tne  Apostle  is  drawn  away 
to  other  topics  (see  above). 

Unto  tnem  were  committed.— This  is  para- 
phrastic. '*  Oracle  "  is  the  object,  and  not  the  subject, 
of  the  sentence.    "  They  were  entrusted  with." 

Oraoles. — ^A  good  translation;  the  Scriptures  of 
the  Old  Testament  as  containing  a  revelation  of 
God. 

(3)  For  what  if.— What  (follows)  if ,  Ac  Or  we 
may  take  the  first  two  words  by  themselves,  and  throw 
the  next  two  dauses  together.    How  stands  the  case  P 
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If  some  rejected  the  faith,  shall  their  rejection  make 
void  or  defeat  the  faithfulness  of  God  P 

The  Apostle  considers  an  objection  that  might  be 
brouffbt  affainst  his  argument  that  the  divine  revelation 
voucnsafed  to  them  was  a  special  privilege  of  the 
Jewish  people.  It  mi^ht  be  said  that  they  had  for- 
feited and  cancelled  this  privilege  by  their  unbelief. 
He  first  reduces  the  objection  to  its  proper  limits ;  it 
was  not  aU,  but  some,  who  were  unbelievers.  But 
granting  that  there  were  some  who  did  not  believe, 
uds  fact  would  have  no  power  to  shake  the  eternal 
promises  of  Qod. 

(4)  Impossible!  Bather  let  God  be  seen  to  be  true 
though  all  mankind  should  be  proved  false,  even  as  the 
Psalmist  looked  upon  his  own  sin  as  servina^  to  enhance 
the  triumph  of  Grod's  justice.  Speaking  ofthat  justice 
for  the  moment  as  if  it  could  be  arraigned  before  the 
bar  of  a  still  higher  tribunal,  he  asserts  its  absolute 
and  complete  acquittal. 

That  thou  mightest  be  jnstifled.— strictly, 
in  order  thaJt,  here  as  in  the  Hebrew  of  the  Psalm. 
Grood  is,  in  some  way  inscrutable  to  us,  educed  out  of 
evil,  and  this  is  clearly  foreseen  by  G<>d,  and  forms 
part  of  His  design,  though  so  as  not  to  interfere  with 
the  free-will  of  man.  Beli^on  assumes  that  the  two 
things,  free-will  and  ommpotence,  are  reconcilable, 
though  how  they  are  to  be  reconciled  seems  an  in- 
solul^e  problem.  The  same  difficulty  attaches  to  every 
system  out  one  of  blank  fatalism  and  atheism.  But 
the  theory  of  fatalism  if  logically  carried  out  would 
simply  destroy  human  society. 

Ps.  li.,  in  which  the  quotation  occurs,  is  commonly 
(in  accordance  with  the  heading),  though  perhaps 
wrongly,  ascribed  to  David  after  nis  sin  with  Batn- 
sheba.  The  effect  of  this  sin  is  to  throw  out  into  the 
strongest  relief  the  justice  of  the  sentence  by  which 
it  is  xoUowed  and  punished.  The  original  is,  '*  That 
thou  mightest  be  just  in  thy  speaking;  that  thou 
mightest  be  pure  in  thy  judging.'*  St.  Paul  adopts 
the  rendering  of  the  TiXX.,  who  make  the  last  word 
passive  instead  of  active,  thus  making  it  apply,  not 
to  the  sentence  given  by  (rod,  but  to  the  imaginary 
trial  to  which  by  a  figure  of  speech  that  sentence 
itself  is  suijposed  to  be  submitted. 

(5)  But  ix  our  unrighteousness. — ^A  new  and 
profound  question  suggests  itself  to  the  mind  of 
the  Apostle,  and  his  keen  intellect  will  not  let  it  go : 
"If  tne  sin  (here  the  unbelief) of  man  only  tends  to 
vindicate  (commends  or  establishes)  the  ruphteousness 
of  God,  why  should  that  sin  be  punished  P  '^  The  mere 


Being  UvU  tfuU  Good  may  coma. 
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BoU^  Jew  and  Gentile  under  Siru 


(^  God  forbid :  for  then  how  shall 
God  judge  the  world?  ^  For  if  the 
truth  of  God  hath  more  abounded 
through  my  lie  unto  his  glory;  why 
vet  am  I  also  judged  as  a  sinner? 
(^)  And  not  rathdr,  (as  we  be  slan- 
derously reported,  and  as  some  affirm 
that  we  say,)  Let  us  do  evil,  that 
good  may  come  ?  whose  damnation 
is  just. 


IGr.dkoived. 


aPs.i4.i-a. 


W  What  then?   are  we  better  than 
they  ?    No,  in  no  wise :  for  ^,      ...  ^  ^ 

•^  ,  "L    *•  ji   Chap.  m.  9— 20. 

we  have  before  proved*  jew  and  Gen- 
both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  ^JJ^®  ^^" 
that  they  are  all  under  ^*^' 
sin;  (^^>  as  it  is  written.  There  is  none 
righteous,  no,  not  one  :•  ^^>  there  is 
none  that  understandeth,  there  is  none 
that  seeketh  after  God.  (^^  They  are  all 
gone  out  of  the  way,  they  are  together 


raising  of  snch  a  question  requires  an  apology ;  it  is 
only  as  a  man  might  speak  about  man  that  he  dares  to 
utter  such  a  thought.  That,  too,  is  an  impossible 
objection,  for  if  it  held  ffood  there  could  not  be  any 
judflpnent.  No  sin  would  be  punishable,  for  aU  sin 
wo^d  serve  to  emphasise  the  strict  veracity  of  Qod  in 
Hjs  denunciations  of  it,  and  therefore  would  ultimately 
conduce  to  His  glory.  It  would  thus  cease  to  be  sin- 
ful, and  there  would  be  nothing  to  hinder  us  from 
adopting  the  principle  that  is  so  calumniously  attri- 
buted to  us — that  it  IS  lawful  to  do  evil  that  good  may 
come.  A  calumny  it  is,  and  an^  such  principle  with 
all  that  appertains  to  it — i.e.,  with  the  whole  of  the 
preceding  argoment, — is  justly  condemned. 

(6)  For  then  how  shall  God  judge  the  world  P 
^-St.  Paul  considers  it  a  sufficient  answer  merely  to  pro- 
pound this  question.  He  and  those  to  whom  He  was  writ- 
meall  assumed  that  there  must  be  a  future  jud^^ent. 

The  way  in  which  Bishop  Butler  deals  with  the 
argument  irom  necessity  is  ver^r  similar  to  this,  substi- 
tuting only  present  for  future  jud^ient.  "  It  is  fact 
that  God  obes  goyem  eyen  bmia  creatures  by  the 
method  of  rewards  and  punishments  in  the  natural 
course  of  things.  And  men  are  rewarded  and  punished 
for  their  actions — ^punished  for  actions  mischievous  to 
society  as  being  so,  punished  for  yidous  actions  as 
such — by  the  natural  instrumentality  of  each  other 
under  tne  present  conduct  of  Proyidence,"  &c.  Hence 
the  necessitarian  is  in  this  dilemma :  either  his  opinion 
is  not  true,  or  else  it  must  be  capable  of  being  har- 
monised with  these  facts.  The  &cts  themselves  are 
postulated. 

(7)  The  truth  of  Grod.— In  the  first  instance  His 
veracity  as  inyolved  in  His  threats  and  promises,  and 
then  those  other  attributes,  especially  justice,  that  are 
intimately  connected  with  this.  "Truth"  is  leaning 
towards  its  moral  sense.    (See  Note  on  chap.  ii.  8.) 

My  lie. — ^The  Apostle  puts  his  supposed  case  in 
the  first  person.  "  I^e,"  suggested  as  an  antithesis  to 
the  word  "  truth,"  just  useC  uas  also  a  moral  significa- 
tion. It  is  the  moral  deflection  that  follows  upon  un- 
belief. 

(8)  Ajid  not  rattier .  — And  {why  shatdd  we)  not 
(fiay),  as  some  persons  slanderously  offi/rm,  Giai  we  say, 
Lei  us  do  evil  that  good  may  come.  Some  such  phrase 
as  "Why  should  we  say"  must  be  supplied;  "why" 
from  the  preyious  clause,  "  say  "  from  that  which  fol- 
lows. Or  "(Why  should  we)  not  (do  eyil),  as  some 
persons  slanderously  affirm  that  we  say.  Let  us  do  eyil," 
&Ai.  The  latter,  perhaps,  is  best,  as  we  might  then 
suppose  the  word  for  "  let  us  do  "  repeated  precisely  in 
the  form  in  which  it  stands. 

The  Apostle  does  not  care  to  answer  this  argument 
in  detail ;  he  will  not  dally  with  such  a  penrersion  of 
the  moral  sense,  but  simply  says,  "  Whose  condemnation 
is  just." 

What  pretext  could  any  one  possibly  haye  for  attri- 


buting such  an  opinion  to  St.  Paul  P  The  charge  was 
no  doubt  utterly  false  as  applied  to  him,  but  we  know 
that  his  teaching  was  made  an  excuse  for  Antinomian 
excesses,  which  would  not  unnaturally  be  fastened  upon 
the  Apostle.  Or,  taking  his  teaching  as  it  stands,  we 
might  weU  imagine  the  Jews  or  the  Judaizing  party 
arguing  with  themselyes,  "  This  man  openly  breaks  the 
Law,  and  yet  he  claims  to  be  in  the  ri^ht  way,  and  that 
all  will  go  weU  with  him ;  is  not  this  doing  eyil  that 
good  may  come  P  Does  he  think  to  win  the  Messianic 
kingdom  by  the  breach  of  the  Law,  and  not  by  its 
obseryance  ?  " 

(9—20)  Once  more  the  argument  returns  to  the  main 
track,  and  at  last  the  Apostle  asserts  distinctly  and 
categorically  what  he  had  already  proyed  indirectly, 
that  the  Jew  is  eyery  whit  as  bad  as  the  Qentile. 

(9)  Are  we  better  than  they P— "Can  we  claim 
a  preference  P  "  The  form  of  the  Greek  yerb  is  jpecu- 
liiur.  It  seems  upon  the  whole  best  to  take  it  as  middle 
for  actiye,  which  would  be  apparently  unexampled,  but 
is  tenable  as  a  question  of  langua^,  and  seems  to  be 
compelled  by  the  context.  There  is  no  real  opposition 
between  the  "by  no  means"  of  the  reply  and  the 
"  much  eyery  way "  of  yerse  2.  There  the  reference 
was  to  external  adyantages,  here  it  is  to  real  and  essen- 
tial worth  in  the  sight  of  God ;  as  much  as  to  say, 
"  For  aU  our  adyant^a^  are  we  really  better  P  " 

Proved. — ^Adopt  rather  the  marginal  rendering, 
For  we  before  charged  both  Jews  and  QenJtiles  ww^ 
bema  aU  under  sin, 

Tne  yerses  are  a  striking  instance  of  the  way  in 
which  the  Apostle  weayes  together  passages  taken  from 
different  sources.  It  also  affords  an  example  of  the 
corruptions  in  the  text  of  the  Old  Testament  to  which 
this  practice  gaye  rise.  The  whole  passage  as  it  stands 
here  is  found  m  some  manuscripts  of  the  LXX.  as  part 
of  Ps.  xiy.,  whence  it  has  been  copied  not  only  into  the 
Yulgate  but  also  our  own  Prayer  Book,  which  will  be 
seen  to  differ  from  the  Bible  yersion. 

The  quotations  haye  different  degrees  of  apposite- 
ness,  so  far  as  they  may  be  considerod  in  the  modem 
sense  as  probatiye  rather  than  Ulustraiiye.  The  first, 
from  Ps.  xiy.,  is  couched  in  such  general  terms  as  to  be 
directly  m  point ;  the  second  and  third,  from  Pss.  y.  and 
cxl.,  are  aimed  specially  against  the  oppressors  of  the 
Psalmist ;  and  so,  too,  the  fourth,  from  Ps.  x.,  but  in  a 
more  general  and  abstract  form;  that  from  Isaiah 
indica^  the  moral  degradation  among  the  prophet's 
contemporaries  that  ht^  led  to  the  Oaptiyity;  while 
the  last,  from  Ps.  xxxyi.,  is  an  expression  applied,  not 
to  aU  men,  but  particularly  to  the  wicked. 

(12)  They  are  together  become  unprofitable.— 
Here  the  adjectiye  is  used  to  express  a  state  of  moral 
corruption  and  deprayity.  "  Together  "  means  "  alto- 
gether; "  "  the  whole  mass  of  mankind,  with  one  consent, 
has  fallen  to  ruin." 
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justified  by  the  Law* 


become  unprofitable;  there  is  none  that 
doeth  good,  no,  not  one.  ^^^  Their 
throat  is  an  open  sepulchre ;'  with  their 
tongues  they Imve  used  deceit;  the  poison 
of  asps  ie  under  their  lips;*  (^*J  whose 
mouth  is  full  of  cursing  and  bitterness  :^ 
(15)  their  feet  are  swift  to  shed  blood  :^ 
<i^  destruction  and  misery  are  in  their 
ways :  ^^^  and  the  way  of  peace  have 
they  not  known :  (^)  there  is  no  fear  of 
God  before  their  eyes/  <^)  Now  we 
know  that  what  things  soever  the  law 
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saith,  it  saith  to  them  who  are  under 
the  law:  that  every  mouth  may  be 
stopped,  and  all  the  world  may  become 
guUty  before  God.^  (^o)  Therefore  by 
the  deeds  of  the  law  there  shall  no  flesh 
be  justified  in  his  sight :  for  by  the  law 
is  tiiie  knowledge  of  sin. 

<2i)  But  now  the  righteous-  chap.  iiL  21 
ness  of  God  without  the  -2«-.  The  great 
law  is  manifested,  being  ^^^^^^ 
witnessed  by  the  law  and  the  prophets ; 
(22)  even  the  righteousness  of  Gk)d  which 


(IS)  Their  throat  is  an  open  sepulohre— t.e., 
their  speech  is  at  once  corrupt  and  corrupting.  It  is 
compared  to  a  "  yawning  grave  " — ^not  merely  to  a  pit 
into  which  a  man  may  fall,  but  to  a  sort  of  pestiferous 
chasm  yawning  and  ravening,  as  it  were,  after  its 
prey. 

They  have  used  deceit — Strictly,  they  were  de- 
ceiving; a  continued  action  brought  up  to  the  pre- 
sent time. 

Under  their  lips. — As  the  poison-bag  of  the 
serpent  is  directly  under  the  kind  of  tooth  by  which  its 
venom  is  discharged. 

0^)  Bitterness. — Malignity;  from  the  notion  that 
venom  was  contained  in  the  snJL  (Comp.  Acts 
viii.  23.) 

(IB)  The  fear  of  Grod,  which  is  properly  a  subjective 
feeling,  is  here  projected,  as  it  were,  and  regarded  as  an 
external  rule  of  life. 

W  In  order  to  bring  home  this  testimony  of 
Scripture  more  directly  to  the  Jews,  and  to  prevent  any 
subterfuge  by  which  they  might  attempt  to  shift  the 
reference  from  themselves  on  to  the  Gentiles,  the 
Apostle  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Law — t.e., 
the  Old  Testament,  from  which  he  has  been  quoting 
— speaks  especially  to  those  to  whom  it  was  given. 

Saith  .  .  .  saith.  —  Different  words  are 
here  used  in  the  Greek ;  the  first  is  applicable  as  much 
to  the  matter  as  to  the  utterance  of  that  which  is  spoken, 
the  second  refers  specially  to  the  outward  act  by  which 
it  is  enunciated  or  promulgated ;  this  is  addressed  to 
certain  persons. 

Guilty  before  Gk>d.— Bather,  guilty  to  God;  the 
dative  expresses  the  person  to  whom  the  penalty  is 
due. 

(20)  Therefore.  —  Bather,  because,  AU  mankind 
alike  owe  the  penalty  for  their  sins.  Because  not  even 
the  Law  can  protect  its  votaries.  It  has  no  power  to 
justify.  All  it  can  do  is  to  expose  in  its  true  colours 
the  sinfulness  of  sin. 

The  proposition  is  thrown  into  a  general  form  :  not 
by  the  works  of  the  (Jewish)  Law,  out  by  "  works  of 
law  "— t.e.,  by  any  works  done  in  obedience  to  any  law. 
Law,  in  the  abstract,  as  such,  is  unable  to  justify.  It 
mi^ht  perhaps,  we  gather  from  later  portions  of  the 
Epistle,  if  men  could  really  keep  it,  but  no  law  can  be 
kept  strictly  and  entirely. 

knowleidge  of  sin.—"  Full  and  thorough  know- 
ledge." 

In  the  state  anterior  to  law,  man  is  not  supposed  to 
know  what  is  sinful  and  what  is  not.  Conscience, 
fnfixiiXLj  deve]o^>ed,  comes  in  to  give  him  some  insight 
into  the  distinction,  but  the  full  knowledge  of  right 


and  wrong,  in  aU  its  details,  is  reserved  for  the  intro- 
duction of  positive  law.  Law  has,  however,  only  this 
enlightening  faculty ;  it  holds  the  mirror  up  to  guilt, 
but  it  cannot  remove  it. 

(21— as)  This  then  introduces  the  solemn  enunciation, 
repeated  more  fully  from  chap.  i.  16, 17,  of  the  great 
subject  of  the  Epistle,  the  aeclaration  of  that  new 
scheme  by  which,  tnrough  Christ,  Gk)d  had  removed  the 
guilt  which  the  Law  (whether  Jewish  or  any  other) 
could  not  remove. 

(81—22)  Snch  was  the  condition  of  the  world  up  to 
the  coming  of  Christ.  But  now,  in  contrast  with 
the  previous  state  of  things,  a  new  system  has 
appeared  upon  the  scene.  In  this  system  law  is 
entirely  put  on  one  side,  though  the  system  itself 
was  anticipated  in  and  is  attested  by  those  very 
writings  in  which  the  Law  was  embodied.  Law  is  now 
superseded,  tiie  great  end  of  the  Law,  the  introduc- 
tion of  righteousness,  being  accomplished  in  another 
way,  viz.,  through  faith  in  Christ,  by  which  a  stat« 
of  righteousness  is  superinduced  upon  aU  believers. 

(21)  But  now. — In  these  latter  days.  The  Apostle 
conceives  of  the  history  of  the  world  as  dividea  into 
periods ;  the  period  of  the  Gospel  succeeds  that  of  the 
Law,  and  to  it  the  Apostle  and  his  readers  belong. 
((3omp.  for  this  conception  of  the  gospel,  as  mani- 
fested at  a  particular  epoch  of  time,  chap.  xvi.  25,  26 ; 
Acts  xvu.  bO;  Gal.  iii.  23,  25;  iv.  3,  4;  Eph.  i.  10; 
ii.  12,  13;  Col.  i.  21,  26;  1  Tim.  ii.  6;  2  T&i.  i.  10; 
Heb.  i.  1 ;  1  Pet.  i.  20.) 

The  righteousness  of  Gk>d.— Bather,  a  righteous- 
ness  of  Qod — t.e.,  "  bestowed  by  God,"  "  wrought  out 
by  Him,"  as  in  chap.  i.  17.  The  reference  is  again, 
here  as  there,  to  the  root-conception  of  righteousness 
as  at  once  the  great  object  and  condition  of  the  Mes- 
sianic kingdom. 

Without  the  law. — In  complete  independence  of 
any  law,  though  borne  witness  to  by  the  Law  of  Moses. 
The  new  system  is  one  into  which  the  idea  of  law  docs 
not  enter. 

Is  manifested. — ^Hath  been,  and  continues  to  be 
manifested.  The  initial  moment  is  that  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  Christ  upon  earth.  The  scheme  which  then 
hemi  is  still  evolving  itself. 

Being  witnessed.— The  Apostle  does  not  lose  sight 
of  the  preparatorv  function  of  the  older  dispensation, 
and  of  its  radical  affinity  to  the  new.  (Comp.  chap, 
i.  2;  xvi.  26;  Luke  xviii.  31  ;  zxiv.  27,  44,  46 ;  John 
V.  39,  46;  Acts  ii.  25,  31;  iii.  22,  24;  x^di.  2,  3;  xxvi. 
22,23;  1  Pet.  i.  10, 11.) 

(^)  A  further  definition  of  the  nature  of  the  right- 
eousness so  given  to  the  Christian  by  Qod;   it  is  a 
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justified  by  Faith, 


is  by  faith  of  Jesus  Christ  unto  all 
aaid  upon  all  them  that  believe :  for 
there  is  no  difference :  (^^  for  all 
have   sinned,  and  come   short  of  the 
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glory  of  God,  <^)  being  justified  freely 
by  his  grace  through  the  redemption 
that  is  in  Christ  Jesus :  (^)  whom  God 
hath    set   forth  ^   to  be  s,   propitiation 


righteousness  that  has  its  root  in  faith,  and  is  coexten- 
sive with  faith,  being  present  in  every  believer. 

By  faith  of  Jesus  Christ— i.e.,  by  faith  which  ha^ 
Christ  for  its  object,  "  fidth  in  Christ."  "  Faith  "  in 
St.  Paid's  writings  implies  an  intense  attachment  and 
devotion.  It  has  an  intellectual  basis,  necessarily 
involving  a  belief  in  the  existence,  and  in  ceriaiu 
attributes,  of  the  Person  for  whom  it  is  entertained ; 
but  it  is  moral  in  its  operation,  a  recasting  of  the  whole 
emotional  nature  in  accordance  with  this  Mlief ,  together 
with  a  consequent  change  in  character  and  practice. 
(See  EaDcwrsus  B :  On  the  Meaning  of  the  word  Faith,) 

And  upon  all. — These  words  are  wanting  in  the 
best  MSS.,  and  should  be  omitted. 

For  there  is  no  difforence.-— The  righteousness 
that  Qod  gives  is  given  to  aU  that  believe,  without  any 
distinction  of  Jew  or  Gentile ;  for  aU  equally  need  it, 
and  it  is  free  equally  to  aU. 

(23)  All  have  sinned  and  oome  short.— Strictly, 
aU  sinned;  the  Apostle  looldnfi^  back  upon  an  act 
done  in  past  time  under  the  ola  legal  dispensation, 
without  immediate  reference  to  the  present :  he  then 
goes  om  to  say  that  the  result  of  that  act  (as  distinct 
from  the  act  itself)  continues  on  into  the  present.  The 
result  is  that  mankind,  in  a  body,  as  he  now  sees  them, 
and  before  they  come  within  the  range  of  the  new 
Christian  enrstem,  fall  short  of,  miss,  or  fail  to  obtain, 
the  fflory  of  Gk>d. 

alory  of  Gtod.— What  is  this  glory  P  Probablv 
not  here,  as  in  chap.  viii.  18,  21,  the  glory  which  will 
be  inaugrurated  for  the  saints  at  the  Parusid,  or  Second 
Coming  of  the  Messiah — for  that  is  something  future — 
but,  rather,  something  which  is  capable  of  being  con- 
ferred in  the  present,  viz.,  the  elory  which  comes  from 
the  favour  and  approval  of  (iod.  This  favour  and 
approval  Jew  and  Oentile  alike  had  hitherto  failed  to 
ODtain,  but  it  was  now  thrown  open  to  aU  who  became 
members  of  the  Messianic  kingdom.  (Comp.  for  the 
sense,  chap.  ii.  29,  and  for  the  use  of  the  word,  as  well 
as  the  sense,  John  xii.  43,  "  they  loved  tiie  praise  [glary'] 
of  men  more  than  the  praise  &?ory]  of  Ghxi.") 

(M)  Being  Jnstifled.— We  should  more  naturally 
say,  "  but  now  are  justified."  The  construction  in  the 
Greek  is  peculiar,  and  may  be  accounted  for  in  one  of 
two  ways.  Either  the  phrase  "  being  justified  "  may 
be  taken  as  corresponding  to  "  aU  them  that  believe  " 
in  verse  22,  the  cnange  of  case  being  an  irregularity 
8ugp;ested  by  the  form  of  the  sentence  immediately  pre- 
cedmg;  or  the  construction  maybe  considered  to  be 
regular,  and  the  participle  **  being  justified ''  would 
then  be  dependent  upon  the  last  finite  verb:  "they 
come  short  of  the  glorv  of  God,  and  in  that  very  state 
of  destOtdion  are  justified." 

Freely  .—Gratuitously,  without  exertion  or  merit 
on  their  part.  (Oomp.  Matt.  x.  8;  Rev.  xxi.  6; 
xxii.  17.) 

By  his  grace. — By  His  own  grace.  The  means 
by  which  justification  is  wroufi^ht  out  is  the  death  and 
atonement  of  Christ ;  its  tUtenor  cause  is  the  grace  of 
God,  or  free  readmission  into  His  favour,  which  He 
accords  to  man. 

Hedemption. — Literally,  ransoming.  The  notion 
of  ransom  contains  in  itself  the  triple  idea  of  a  bondage. 


a  deliverance,  and  the  payment  of  an  equivalent  as  the 
means  of  that  deliverance.  The  bondage  is  the  state 
of  sin  and  of  guilt,  with  the  expectation  of  punishment ; 
the  deliverance  is  the  removal  of  this  state,  and  the 
opening  out,  in  its  stead,  of  a  prospect  of  eternal 
happiness  and  glory ;  the  equivalent  paid  by  Christ  is 
the  shedding  ox  His  own  blood.  This  last  is  the  pivot 
upon  which  the  whole  idea  of  redemption  tumecL  It 
is  therefore  clear  that  the  redemption  of  the  sinner  is 
an  act  wrought  objectively,  and,  in  the  first  instance, 
independent^  of  any  change  of  condition  in  him, 
though  such  a  change  is  involved  in  the  appropriation 
of  the  efficacy  of  that  act  to  himself.  H  cannot  be 
explained  as  a  purely  subjective  process  wrought  in 
the  sinner  through  the  infiuence  of  Christ's  death. 
The  idea  of  dying  and  reviving  with  Christ,  though  a 
distinct  aspect  (3  the  atonement,  cannot  be  made  to 
cover  the  whole  of  it.  There  is  implied,  not  only  a  change 
in  the  recipient  of  the  atonement,  but  also  a  change 
wrought  without  his  co-operation  in  the  relations  be- 
tween Qod  and  man.  There  is,  if  it  may  be  so  said,  in 
the  death  of  Christ  something  which  determines  the 
will  of  God,  as  weU  as  something  which  acts  upon  the 
will  of  man.  And  the  particumr  infiuence  wiiich  is 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  counsels  of  God  is  repre- 
sented under  the  figure  of  a  ransom  or  payment  of  an 
equivalent.  This  element  is  too  essentially  a  part  of  tho 
metaphor,  and  is  too  clearly  established  by  other  parallel 
metaphors,  to  be  explained  away;  though  what  the 
terms  "  propitiation "  and  "  equivalent "  can  mean,  as 
applied  to  God,  we  do  not  know,  and  it  perhaps  does 
not  become  us  too  curiously  to  inquire. 

The  doctrine  of  the  atonement  thus  stated  is  not 
peculiar  to  St.  Paul,  and  did  not  originate  with  him. 
It  is  found  iJso  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  Matt  xx.  28 
(-Mark  x.  45),  <'  The  Son  of  Man  came  to  give  His  life 
a  ransom  for  many,"  and  in  Heb.  ix.  15,  "  And  for  this 
cause  He  is  the  Meditator  of  the  New  Testament,  that 
by  means  of  death,  for  the  redemption  {ransoming)  of 
the  transgressions  that  were  under  the  first  testament, 
they  which  are  called  might  receive  the  promise  of 
eternal  inheritance."  (Comp.  1  John  ii.  2 ;  1  Pet.  i. 
18,19;  ii.  2i,etaL) 

(25. 86)  The  death  of  Christ  had  a  twofold  object  or 
final  cause : — (1)  It  was  to  be,  like  the  sacrifices  of  the 
old  covenant,  an  offering  propitiatory  to  Gkxi,  and 
actualised  in  the  believer  through  faith.  (2)  It  was  to 
demonstrate  the  righteousness  of  God  by  showing  that 
sin  would  entail  punishment,  though  it  might  not  bo 
punished  in  the  person  of  the  sinner.  The  apparent 
absence  of  any  adequate  retribution  for  the  sins  of  past 
ages  made  it  necessary  that  by  one  conspicuous  instance 
it  should  be  shown  tmtt  this  was  in  no  sense  due  to  an 
ignoring  of  the  true  nature  of  sin.  The  retributive 
justice  of  Qod  was  aU  the  time  unimpaired.  The  death 
of  Christ  served  for  its  vindication,  at  the  same  time 
that  a  way  to  escape  from  its  consequences  was  opened 
out  through  the  justification  of  the  believer. 

Predsely  in  what  sense  the  punishment  of  our  sins 
fell  upon  Christ,  and  in  what  sense  the  justice  of  Grod 
was  vmdicated  by  its  so  falling,  is  another  point  whicli 
we  are  not  able  to  determine.  Nothing,  we  may  be 
sure,  can  be  involved  which  is  in  tUHmate  conflict  with 
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Justtfioation  hy  Faith. 


EOMANS,  III. 


Boasting  exdudeoL 


through  faith  in  his  blood,  to  declare 
his  righteousness  for  the  remission^  of 
sins  that  are  past;  through  the  forbear- 
ance of  God ;  <^^  to  declare,  I  say,  at 
this  time  his  righteousness:  that  he 
might  be  just,  and  the  justifier  of  him 
wluch  believeth  in  Jesus. 


1  Or^  pturtiiQ  ovtr. 


(27)  Where  is  boasting  thenp  It  is 
excluded.  By  what  law?  ^  ... 
of  worksP  KTay:  but  by  -sif'^iiting 
the  law  of  faith.  W  There-  excluded, 
fore  we  conclude  that  a  man  is  justified 
by  faith  without  the  deeds  of  the  law. 
(»)  Is  he  the  God  of  the  Jews  only?  is 


morality.  At  the  same  time,  we  see  that  nnder  the 
ordinaiT  goyeniment  of  Gk>d,  the  innocent  suffer  for 
the  gwltjt  and  there  may  be  some  sort  of  transference 
of  this  analogy  into  the  transcendental  sphere.  Both 
the  natural  and  the  supernatural  government  of  Gk>d 
are  schemes  "imperfectly  compr3iended.*  In  any 
case,  Christ  was  mnocent,  and  Christ  suffered.  On 
any  theory  there  is  a  connection  between  His  death  and 
human  sin.  What  connection,  is  a  question  to  which, 
perhaps,  only  a  partial  answer  can  oe  given.  Some 
weiKhtv  remarks  on  this  subject  will  oe  found  in 
BuUer^s  Analogy  of  Ueligion,  Fart  II.,  chap.  v.  (latter 
part). 

(25)  Hath  set  forth. — Rather,  set  forth,  ptiblicly 
exhibited,  in  the  single  act  of  the  death  upon  the 
cross. 

A  propitiation. — ^The  Greek  word  properly  means 
"that  which  renders  propitious."  Here,  '*  that  which 
renders  Qod  propitious."  In  some  way,  which  is  not 
explained  at  all  in  this  passage,  and  imperfectly  ex- 
plained elsewhere,  the  death  of  Christ  dioL  act  so  as  to 
render  God  "propitious"  towards  men.  He  became 
more  ready  to  pamon  as  they  became  more  anxious  to 
bepardoned. 

There  isa remarkable  use  of  the  same  Greek  word 
in  the  LXX.  version  of  the  Old  Testament  to  express 
the  merey'Seat,  t.e.,  the  lid  or  covering  of  the  ark  which 
was  sprinkled  by  the  high  priest  with  the  blood  of 
the  victim  on  the  Day  of  Atonement.  Some  have 
thought  that  there  is  a  reference  to  this  here.  Christ 
is  the  mercy-seat  of  the  New  Covenant.  It  is  upon 
Him,  as  it  were,  that  the  divine  grace,  drawn  forth  by 
Hjs  own  atoning  blood,  resides.  It  would  hardly  be  a 
conclusive  obiection  to  this  view  that,  according  to  it, 
Christ  would  be  represented  as  at  once  the  victim 
whose  blood  is  sprinxled  and  the  covering  of  the  ark 
on  which  it  is  sprinkled ;  for  a  similar  double  reference 
certainly  occurs  in  Heb.  ix.  11,  12,  where  Christ  is 
typified  at  one  and  the  same  time  both  by  the  victim 
whose  blood  is  shed  and  by  the  high  priest  by  whom  it 
is  offered.  There  seem  to  be,  however,  on  the  whole, 
reasons  for  supplying  rather  the  idea  of  "sacrifice," 
which  is  more  entirely  in  keeping  with  the  context,  and 
is  especially  supported  by  the  two  phrases, "  whom  God 
hath  set  forth  (t.e.,  exhibited  pubUdy,  whereas  the 
ark  was  confined  to  the  secrecy  of  the  ^ly  of  Holies], 
and  "  in  His  blood.''  We  should  translate,  therefore, 
a  propitiatory  or  easpialory  {scuyrifice), 

Tluroilgh  fidth. — ^Faith  is  the  cauea  apprehendens 
by  which  the  proffered  pardon  takes  effect  upon  the 
soul  of  the  bekever. 

In  his  blood. — On  the  whole,  it  seems  best  not  to 
join  these  words  with  "  through  faith,"  but  to  refer 
them  to  the  main  word  of  the  sentence.  "  Whom  God 
set  forth  bv  the  shedding  of  His  blood  to  be  a  pro- 
pitiatory offering  through  faith."  It  was  in  the  shed- 
ding of  the  blood  that  the  essence  of  the  atonement 
exhibited  upon  the  cross  consisted.  No  doubt  other  por- 
tions of  the  life  of  Christ  led  up  to  this  one ;  but  this 
was  the  culminating  act  in  it,  viewed  as  an  atonement. 


(26)  To  declare. — ^The  second  object  of  the  death  of 
Christ  was  to  remove  the  misconceptions  that  might  be 
caused  by  the  apparent  condoning  of  sins  committed 
in  times  anterior  to  the  Christian  revelation.  A  special 
word  is  used  to  indicate  that  these  sins  were  not  wiped 
away  and  dismissed  altogether,  but  rather  "passed 
over  "  or  "  overlooked."  This  was  due  to  the  forbear- 
ance of  Qod,  who,  as  it  were,  nupended  the  execution 
of  His  vengeance.  Now  tiie  Apostle  shows  by  the 
death  of  Christ  that  justice  that  iiad  apparently  slept 
was  vindicated. 

Thus  God  appeared  in  a  double  character,  at  once  as 
just  or  righteous  Himself,  and  asproducing  a  state  of 
righteousness  in  the  believer.  Under  the  Old  Testa- 
ment God  had  been  revealed  aajtut ;  but  the  justice  or 
righteousness  of  Qod  was  not  met  by  any  corresponding 
righteousness  on  the  part  of  man,  and  therefore  could 
only  issue  in  condemnation.  Under  the  New  Testa- 
ment the  justice  of  Qod  remained  the  same,  but  it  was 
met  by  a  corresponding  state  of  righteousness  in  the 
believer :  a  rifi^hteousness,  however,  not  inherent,  but 
superinduced  Idsj  God  Himself  through  the  process  of 
justification  b^  faith.  In  this  wav  the  great  liessianie 
condition  of  nghteousnees  was  fulfilled. 

(^— Si)  A  review  of  the  consequences  of  this  ]^rocesa 
of  justification.  How  does  it  affect  the  pretensions  of 
the  Jew  P  It  shuts  them  out  by  laving  stress  no  longer 
on  works,  whidi  were  the  proper  fnlmment  of  the  m«t 
law  as  it  stood,  but  upon  faith.  Faith  is  the  true 
medium  of  justification.  And  faith  belongs  as  much  to 
Gentile  as  to  Jew.  For  faith  is  the  appointed  means 
by  which  idl  mankind  will  be  justifiea ;  and  they  will 
aU  be  justified  before  the  same  tribunal,  whether  they 
be  circumcised  or  not.  Still  this  involves  no  abroga- 
tion of  the  Law,  but  rather  a  confirmation  of  it. 

(^  It  is  excluded. — Strictly,  It  was  excluded — 
at  the  moment  when  the  law  of  faith — i.e.,  the  gospel — 
was  brought  in. 

By  wnat  law  P— Properly,  By  what  hind  of  law  ? 
Is  tUs  law  which  g^ts  rid  of  boasting  one  whicuh  calls 
for  works ;  or  is  it  one  that  calls  for  faith  P 

The  law  of  fldth. — ^Another  name  for  the  ffospeL 

(28)  Therefore  .  •  .  .—There  is  a  romarkable  divi- 
sion of  some  of  the  best  authorities  in  this  verse  between 
"  tiberef ore  "  and  **  for."  The  weight  of  authority  seems 
somewhat  in  favour  of  "for,"  which  also  ma&es  the 
best  sense.  That  boasting  is  excluded  is  much  rather 
the  consequence  than  the  cause  of  the  principle  that 
man  is  justified  by  faith.  This  principle  the  Apostle 
regards  as  suffidentlyproved  by  his  previous  argument. 

we  oonolude. — ^Tnis  conveys  too  much  the  idea  of 
an  inference  ;  the  statement  is  rather  made  in  the  form 
of  an  asseriion,  "  we  consider,"  or  "  we  hold."  "  For 
we  hold  that  a  man  (any  human  being — whether  Jew 
or  Greek)  is  justified  by  faith,  independently  of  any 
works  prescribed  by  law." 

(»)  IB  he  not  aiBO.— Insert  "  or."  **  Or  are  we  to 
suppose  that  Qod  is  the  Chd  of  (literally,  belongs  to) 
the  Jews  only  ?  " — ^taking  up  the  point  in  the  last 
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The  LoM)  not  made  void. 


EOMANS,  IV. 


Argument  from  Abraham^ 


he  not  also  of  the  Gentiles  9  Yes, 
of  the  Gentiles  also :  <^>  seeing  it 
%8  one  God,  which  shall  justify  the 
circxuncision  by  faith,  and  nncircmn- 
cision  through  faith.  (^)  Do  we 
then  make  void  the  law  through 
faith?  God  forbid:  yea,  we  establ^ 
the  law. 


A.1X  fi& 


CHAPTER  IV.— <i)  What  shall  we 
say  then  that  Abraham  ^^ 
our  father,  as  pertaining  — 25f*AbMham 
to  the  flesh,  hath  foundP  himself  justi- 
W  For  if  Abraham  were  ^^  ^^  ^*'*^' 
justified  by  works,  he  hath  whereof 
to  glory;  but  not  before  God.  ^^^  For 
what  saith  the  scripture?     Abraham 


verse,  that  any  man,  simply  gud  man,  and  without 
Teflnrd  to  distinction  of  race,  was  capable  of  justification. 

W  Seeing  it  is  .  .  .— Witli  a  slight  change  of 
reading,  if  ai  least  ;^,a8we  are  sure  is  the  case. 

The  argument  is  strictly  logical.  If  there  is  to  be 
any  distinction  between  Jew  and  Grentile,  this  can  only 
be  npon  the  assumption  either  that  there  are  more 
gods  than  one  by  whom  they  will  be  justified,  or  that 
uiey  will  be  justified  by  some  different  law,  in  some 
different  way.  But  neitner  of  these  is  the  case.  There- 
fore it  follows  that  there  is  no  distinction. 

Shall  justify. — ^The  future  signifies,  "  throughout 
the  Christian  dispensation" — ^whereyer  the  Christian 
flystem  extends. 

By  faith.—  Throtigh  faith.  In  the  one  case  faith  is 
regarded  as  the  instrument,  in  the  other  as  the  means; 
but  the  two  expressions  come  to  be  almost  oonyertible. 
In  like  manner  there  is  no  essential  difference  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  the  first  noun  has  not  the  article,  while 
the  second  has  it.  The  former  is  more  abstract — the 
quality  of  faith  in  man ;  the  latter  more  concrete — ^f aith 
as  embodied  in  the  eospel.  The  two  prepositions, 
''by"  and  "throu«^h,''  are  in  English  nearly  con- 
yeriible,  or  differ  from  each  other  no  more  than 
''instrument"  and  "means." 

(31)  Do  we  then  make  void  the  law.  —  In 
opposition  to  many  commentators  it  seems  right 
to  take  this  as  an  isolated  statement  to  be  worked  out 
afterwards  (chap,  yi,  1  et  seq,)  more  fully.  It  cannot, 
without  straining,  be  connected  directly  with  what 
follows.  The  Apostle  deals  with  two  objections  to  his 
theory  of  lustification  by  fiuth :  (1)  that  there  ought  to  be 
a  different  rule  for  the  Jew  and  for  the  Qentile ;  (2)  that 
if  not,  the  law  is  practically  abolished.  He  meets  this 
latter  by  a  contraoiction,  saying  that  it  is  not  abolished, 
but  connrmed.  This  is,  howeyer,  drawing  upon  the  stock 
of  conclusions  in  his  own  mind  to  which  he  had  come  by 
prooees  of  meditation ;  the  detailed  proof  is  reseired. 

IV. 

(1—25)  The  subject  of  the  chapter  is  an  application 
of  the  foreg[oing  to  the  special  (and  crucial)  case  of 
Abraham,  with  particular  reference  to  two  ideas  that 
are  continually  recurring  throu|^hout  the  last  chapter : 
(1)  the  supposed  superiority  of  Jew  to  Qentile  (and, 
afortioriy  ox  the  great  progenitor  of  the  Jews) ;  (2)  tiie 
idea  of  boasting  or  glorying  based  upon  this  superiority. 
Following  out  this  the  Apostle  shows  how  eyen  Abra- 
ham's case  tells,  not  aranst,  but  for  the  doctrine  of 
justification  by  faith.  Indeed,  Abraham  himself  came 
under  it.  And  not  only  so,  but  those  who  act  upon 
this  doctrine  are  spiritually  descendants  of  Abraham. 
It  is  entirely  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  they  of  the 
circumcision  only  are  Abraham  s  seed.  The  true  seed 
of  Abraham  are  those  who  follow  his  example  of  faith. 
He  put  faith  in  the  promise,  they  must  put  their  faith 
in  the  fulfilment  of  tne  promise. 

(1)  To  come  back  to  the  question  of  chap.  ill.  1, 
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repeated  in  chap.  iii.  9,  in  what  did  the  superiority  of 
Abraham,  the  great  representatiye  of  the  Jewish  race, 
really  consist  F 

As  pertaining  to  the  flesh.— The  construction 
of  these  words  appears  to  be  determined  by  their 
position  in  the  sentence.  According  to  the  best 
MSS.  they  are  distinctly  separated  from  "  hath  found  " 
and  joined  with  "  our  father."  They  would  therefore 
mean  simply  "  our  father  according  to  the  flesh,"  i.e., 
by  natural  aeecent,  as  in  chap.  i.  3. 

Hath  found. — Hath  got,  or  gained,  by  way  of 
adyantage. 

(2)  We  know  that  he  obtuned  justification.  If  that 
justification  had  been  earned  by  his  own  works  it 
would  then  haye  been  something  to  be  proud  of;  it 
would  be  a  pride  that  he  miffht  fairly  hold  both  to- 
wards men  and  towards  Goa ;  for  to  men  he  could 
point  to  the  priyileged  position  that  he  had  gained,  and 
m  the  siffht  of  Qod  he  would  be  able  to  plead  a  certain 
merit  of  his  own.    But  he  has  not  this  merit.    Hjb 

CMfication  was  not  earned,  but  it  was  bestowed  upon 
,  not  for  the  sake  of  his  works,  but  of  his  faith. 
This  is  the  express  statement  of  Scripture.  And 
hence  it  follows  that  though  his  priyileged  position  in 
the  sight  of  men  remains,  ne  has  nothing  to  boast  of 
before  Qod, 

But  not  before  Gk>d. — ^This  is  an  instance  of  the 
rapid  and  eager  dialectic  of  the  Apostle.  If  the  whole 
train  of  thouKht  had  been  giyen  it  would  probably 
haye  run  much  as  aboye,  but  the  greater  part  of  it  is 
suppressed,  and  the  Apostle  strikes  straight  at  the  one 
pomt  which  he  inteuaed  to  bring  Into  relief.  (What- 
eyer  there  might  be  before  men)  there  is  no  boasting 
before  Qod. 

(3)  The  Apostle  nyes  a  proof  of  this  from  Scripture. 
Abraham  was  not  justified  by  works,  and  therefore 
had  nothing  to  boast  of  in  God*s  sight.  He  was  jus- 
tified by  faith.  His  righteousness  was  not  real,  but 
imputeo.  His  faith  was  treated  as  if  it  had  been  eauiya- 
lent  to  a  righteousness  of  works.  It  met  with  the 
same  acceptance  in  the  sight  of  Qod  that  a  righteous- 
ness of  works  would  haye  done.     But — ^the  argument 

Soes  on — ^f  aith  carries  with  it  no  such  idea  of  merit  or 
ebt  as  works.    It  is  met  by  a  pure  act  of  g^race  on 
the  part  of  Qod, 

Abraham  believed  God.— The  quotation  is  taken 
from  Gen.  xy.  6,  where  it  appears  as  a  comment  upon 
Abraham*s  belief  in  thepromise  that  he  should  haye 
a  numerous  posterity.  The  same  passage  is  elaborately 
commented  upon  by  Philo  and  others,  so  that  it  would 
seem  to  haye  been  a  common  topic  in  the  Jewish  schools. 
It  should  be  noticed  that  the  word  "  faith"  is  not  used 
in  quite  the  same  sense  in  the  original  and  in  the  appli- 
cation. In  Abraham's  case  it  was  trust  in  the  fulfilment 
of  the  diyine  promise,  in  St.  Paul's  sense  it  is  rather 
enUiusiaBtic  adhesion  to  a  person.    This  is  part  of  the 
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believed  God/  and  it  was  counted 
nnto  him  for  righteousness.  ^^^  Now 
to  him  that  worketh  is  the  reward 
not  reckoned  of  grace,  but  of  debt. 
(^)  But  to  him  that  worketh  not,  but 
believeth  on  him  that  justifieth  the 
ungodly,  his  faith  is  counted  for 
ri^teousness.  ^^^  Even  as  David  also 
describeth  the  blessedness  of  the  man, 
unto  whom  God  imputeth  righteousness 
without  works,  ^^  sayingj  Blessed  are 
they  whose  iniquities  are  forgiven,*  and 
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whose  sins  are  covered.  ^^  Blessed  is 
the  man  to  whom  the  Lord  wiU  not 
impute  sin.  (^)  Cometh  this  blessedness 
then  upon  the  circumcision  ofdyy  or 
upon  the  uncircumcision  alsoP  for  we 
say  that  faith  was  reckoned  to  Abra- 
ham for  righteousness.  <^^^  How  was  it 
then  reckoned  9  when  he  was  in  circum- 
cision, or  in  uncircumcision?  Not  in 
circumcision,  but  in  uncircumcision. 
W  And  he  received  the  sign  of  circum- 
cision, a  seal  of  the  righteousness  of  the 


Ceral  enlargement  and  deepening  of  the  Old  Tea- 
lent  terminology  by  St.  Paul.  A  writer  of  less 
profundity  (thon^  marked  by  striking  and  elevated 
qualitiee),  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
applies  the  word  more  strictly.  (See  Heb.  xi.  8  e^  seq.) 
In  Jas.  ii.  23  the  word  has  the  still  thinner  meaning 
of  a  merely  intellectual  assent.  St  Paul  quotes  the 
same  passage  in  the  same  sense  as  here  in  QaL  iii.  6. 
(See  Sxcumu  B:  On  the  Meaning  of  the  word  Faith,) 
It  was  counted  unto  him. — ^It  should  be  ob- 
served that  the  same  words  are  translated  by  the 
Authorised  version  here,  "  it  was  counted  unto  him ;" 
in  verse  9,  **  faith  was  reckoned  to  Abraham ;"  in  verse 
22,  "  it  was  iTn^pded  unto  him ;"  in  Gal.  iii.  6,  "  it  was 
accownted  to  him ;"  in  Jast  ii.  23,  **  it  was  imputed  to 
him."  A  defect  in  the  translation,  which,  however, 
hardly  obscures  the  true  meaning. 

The  sense  of  imputation  is  not  to  be  got  rid  of.  It 
is  distinctly  a  forensic  act.  The  righteousness  attri- 
buted to  Abraham  is  not  an  actual  righteousness,  but 
something  else  that  is  considered  ana  treated  as  if  it 
were  eqiuvalent  to  such  righteousness.  It  is  so  treated 
by  Goa  acting  as  the  judjge  of  men.  (See  Excwraue  E: 
On  the  Doctrine  of  JutiificaJtion  by  FaOh  and  Im^puted 
Mighteousnees.) 

(4)  This,  then  (the  righteousness  attributed  to  Abra- 
ham), was  an  act  of  grace  on  the  part  of  Gk)d,  and  not 
of  merit  on  the  part  of  man.  It  therefore  carries  with 
it  no  gpround  of  boasting. 

The  proposition  is  put  in  a  general  form.  Those 
who  base  their  claim  on  works  nave  a  right  to  their 
reward.  It  is  not  conceded  to  them  by  any  sort  of 
imputation,  but  is  their  desert.  On  the  otner  hand 
(verse  5),  those  who  rely  only  upon  faith,  even  though 
ungodly  themselves,  have  righteousness  iniputed  to 
them.  This  latter  was  Abraham's  case,  ana  not  the 
former.  (The  specific  application  to  Abraham  is  not 
eroressed,  but  implied.) 

The  reward. — ^Literally,  hia  wages.  The  relation 
between  what  he  receives  and  what  he  does  is  that  of 
wages  for  work  done.  He  can  claim  it,  if  need  be,  in  a 
coiurt  of  law.  There  is  in  it  no  element  of  grace,  or 
favour,  or  concession. 

(5)  But  to  him  who  puts  forward  no  works,  but  has 
faith  in  God,  who  justifies  men,  not  for  their  righteous- 
ness, but  in  spite  of  their  sins,  &c. 

The  ungodly. — ^A  stronger  word  is  here  used  than 
simply  "  the  unrighteous,"  "  the  impious,"  or  "ungodly." 
Their  impiety  is  condoned  to  them  in  virtue  ot  their 
single  exercise  of  faith.  It  is  characteristic  of  the 
Apostle  not  to  flinch  from  the  boldest  erpression, 
though,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  two  things,  fiith  and 


positive  impiety,  would  hardly  be  found  together.  "  The 
ungodly"  dearljT  belongs  to  the  genena  form  of  the 
proposition,  and  is  not  intended  to  apply  to  Abraham. 

(6—8)  A  further  instance  of  the  nature  of  the  justifi- 
cation which  proceeds  from  faith  is  supplied  by  David. 
From  his  evioence  it  will  appear  that  such  justificaiioii 
implies,  not  the  absence  of  sin,  but  its  forgiveness ;  not 
its  real  obliteration,  but  the  forbearance  of  God  to  im- 
pute it.    It  is  an  amnesiy,  not  an  oc^i^toZ. 

(0)  Even  as. — In  strict  accordance  with  this  descrip- 
tion of  the  justified  state  we  have  another,  that  of  David. 

DoBoribeth  the  blesBedness. — Batiier,  speake 
the  felicitatum,  felicitates,  or  pronounces  blessed, 

(7)  Forgiven. — ^The  stress  is  upon  this  word; 
"  whose  sins  are  not  abolished,  but  forgiven ;  not  anni- 
hilated, but  covered  up,  removed  from  sight,  hidden  by 
the  absolving  grace  of  God." 

(9—12)  What  is  the  bearing  of  this  upon  the  relation 
between  Jew  and  GentUe  ?  Is  the  blessedness  of  the 
justified  state  reserved  onl^  for  the  former?  Is  it 
limited  to  those  who  are  circumcised  P  On  the  con- 
trary, the  state  of  justification  was  attributed  to 
Abraham  himself  hrfore  he  was  circumcised.  Justifi- 
cation is  the  result  of  faith,  not  of  circumcision. 
Circumcision  is  so  far  from  superseding  faith  that  it 
was  only  the  sign  or  seal  of  it. 

This,  then,  is  the  ^reat  test.  Those  who  have  it  may 
hope  for  justification,  whether  their  descent  from 
Abraham  is  spiritual  or  literal. 

(9)  Cometh  this  blessedness.— We  shall,  perhaps, 
best  see  the  force  of  the  particles  "  then  "  and  "  for  "^ 
if  we  take  the  sentence  out  of  its  interro^tive  form. 
"It  follows  from  the  language  of  David  that  the 
blessedness  thus  predicated  beknffs  to  the  uncircum- 
cised  as  well  as  to  the  drcumcised,  for  " — ^then  comes 
the  first  premiss  of  the  argument  by  which  this  is  proved. 
It  was  the  act  of  faith  which  was  the  cause  of  Abraham^s 
justification.  But  both  the  act  of  faith  and  the  justi- 
fication consequent  upon  it  were  prior  to  the  institution 
of  the  rite  of  circumcision.  The  narrative  of  this  in- 
stitution falls  in  Gen.  xvii.,  when  Abraham  was  niuetjr- 
nine  years  old,  and  Ishmael,  his  son,  thirteen  (Gren.  zvii. 
1,  24,  25),  while  the  vision  and  promise  of  Gren.  xv. 
apjoarently  came  before  the  birth  oi  Ishmael. 

(11)  The  sign  of  oircumoision — i.e.,  circumcision 
€u  a  sign.  The  expression  is  an  instance  of  what  ia 
known  in  Greek  as  the  ''genitive  of  apposition,"  but  it 
is  common  in  English.  Thus  we  speak  of  the  City  of 
London,  the  County  of  Kent. 

Abraham  is  the  father  (1)  of  faithful  undrcumcised — 
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faith  whicli  he  had  yet  being  uncircum- 
cised:  that  he  might  be  the  father  of 
all  them  that  belieye,  though  thej  be 
not  circumcised;  that  righteousness 
might  be  imputed  unto  them  also: 
(IS)  and  the  father  of  circumcision  to 
them  who  are  not  of  the  circumcision 
only,  but  who  also  walk  in  the  steps  of 
that  faith  of  our  father  Abraham,  which 
he  had  being  yet  uncircumcised.  ^^^  For 
the  promise,  that  he  should  be  the  heir 
of  the  world,  was  not  to  Abraham,  or 
to  his  seed,  through  the  law,  but 
through  the  righteousness  of  &ith. 
(H)  For  if  they  which  are  of  the  law 
be  heirs,  faith  is  made  void,  and  the 


a  Gen.  17. 5. 


pi-omise  made  of  none  effect :  ^^^  because 
the  law  worketh  wrath:  for  where 
no  law  is,  there  ia  no  transgression. 
W  Therefore  it  is  of  faith,  that  it  might 
he  by  grace;  to  the  end  the  promise 
might  be  sure  to  all  the  seed ;  not  to 
that  only  which  is  of  the  law,  but  to 
that  also  which  is  of  the  faith  of  Abra- 
ham ;  who  is  the  father  of  us  all,  (^^)  (as 
it  is  written,  I  have  made  thee  a  father 
of  many  nations,')  before  him  whom  he 
believed,  even  God,  who  quickeneth  the 
dead,  and  calleth  those  things  which  be 
not  as  though  they  were:  ^^  who 
against  hope  believed  in  hope,  that  he 
might    become    the    father    of   many 


he  himself  bein^  so — and  (2)  of  circumcised,  hut  only  of 
faithful  circumcised. 

A  seal  of  the  righteousness  .  .  .—The  Apostle 
here  puts  forth  his  view  of  the  real  import  of  cir- 
cumcision. It  was  not  (as  so  many  of  lus  contem- 
poraries supposed)  the  cause  or  condition  of  Israel's 
privil^es  so  much  as  the  sign  or  ratification  of  them, 
it  ratmed  a  state  of  things  already  existing  when  it 
was  instituted.  Hence,  to  those  who  inherited  that 
state  of  things  (justification  by  faith)  the  want  of  cir- 
cumcision was  no  bar. 

(12)  And  on  the  other  hand,  the  mere  performance  of 
the  rite  was  no  guarantee  for  lustification,  unless  it 
was  attended  with  a  faith  like  Abraham's.  Of  the  two 
thinffs,  faith  itself,  and  circumcision  the  sign  of  faith, 
the  nrst  only  was  essential,  and  the  second  was  useless 
without  it. 

(13)  Abraham  was  the  father  of  aZZ  who  walk  in  his 
steps.  For  this  all  is  not  limited  by  the  Law  any 
more  than  it  is  limited  by  circumcision.  The  promise 
of  that  world-wide  inheritance  was  not  giyen  through 
the  agency  of  the  Law  (which  at  that  time  did  not 
exist),  but  as  an  effect  of  the  righteousness  which 
proceeds  from  faith. 


of  the  world. — This  promise  was  explained 
by  the  Jews  of  the  universal  sorereignty  of  the 
Messiah. 

Through  the  righteousness  of  faith.— As  a 
further  consequence  of  that  (imputed)  righteousness 
which  proceeds  from  faith.  Three  stages  are  indicated : 
(1)  faitn,  (2)  imputed  righteousness,  (3)  access  to  the 
Messianic  kingdom  with  aU  its  privileges. 

(14->17)  This  Messianic  kingdom  cannot  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  law ;  for  if  it  Had,  faith  and  the  promise 
woula  cease  to  have  any  office.  Faith  and  law  cannot 
co-exist.  They  are  the  opposites  of  each  other.  The 
proper  effect  of  law  is  punishment ;  for  law  only  ex- 
poses sin.^  Faith,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  real  key  to 
the  inheritance.  It  sets  in  motion  grace;  and  grace, 
unHke  law,  excludes  no  one.  It  is  open  alike  to  the 
legal  and  to  the  spiritual  descendants  of  Abraham ;  in 
other  words  (as  the  Scripture  itself  testifies),  to  all 
mankind,  as  the  representative  of  whom  Abraham 
stands  before  Qod, 

(U)  Is  made  void. — ^Literally,  emptied  of  its  mean- 
ing, becomes  an   empty  name,  ana  the   promise  is 


rendered  nugatory.  There  is  nothing  left  for  either  to 
do,  if  the  votaries  of  law,  simply  as  such,  are  to  be  the 
inheritors  of  the  Messianic  kingdouL 

(lA)  But  in  reaUty  the  Law  is  unable  to  admit  them 
to  this.  It  has  an  entirely  contrary  function — ^namely, 
to  call  down  punishment  upon  {he  offences  that  it 
reveals.  The  Law  and  faith,  therefore,  mutually  exclude 
each  other,  and  faith  is  left  to  be  the  sole  arbiter  of 
salvation. 

Where  no  law  is. — Transgression  \aexvi  termini 
the  transgression  or  breach  of  law,  and  therefore  has 
no  existence  in  that  age  of  unconscious  morality  which 
precedes  the  introducnon  of  law. 

(16)  Therefore  it  is  of  faith.— The  words  "  it  is  " 
have  to  be  supplied.  **  It "  stands  for  the  Messianic 
inheritance,  or,  m  common  phrase,  salvation.  Faith  on 
man's  part  is  correlative  with  grace  on  the  part  of  Grod, 
and  salvation  being  thus  dependent  upon  grace  is  as 
wide  and  universal  as  grace  itself.  It  knows  no  re- 
striction of  law. 

Not  to  that  only  which  is  of  the  law.— Not 
only  to  that  part  of  the  human  race  which  belongs  to 
the  dispensation  of  the  Law,  but  also  to  that  which  is  in 
a  spiritual  sense  descended  from  Abraham  by  imitating 
his  faith. 

(17)  Before  him.  —  lUther,  in  the  presence  of. 
These  words  are  to  be  connected  closely  with  thoee- 
which  precede  the  parenthesis :  "  Who  stands  as  the 
father  of  us  aU  in  tne  presence  of  that  God  in  whom 
he  believed."  Abraham  is  regarded  as  (so  to  eyeak) 
confronting  the  Almighty,  as  he  had  done  when  tiie 
promise  was  first  giren  to  him. 

Who  quickeneth.—"  Who  gires  life  to  that  which 
is  dead,  and  issues  ]ffis  fiat  to  that  which  is  not  as 
though  it  were."  The  words  have  reference,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  the  dealings  of  God  with  Abraham, 
described  in  the  verses  that  foUow-^1)  to  the  over- 
ruling of  the  laws  of  nature  indicated  in  verse  19; 
(2)  to  the  declaration,  "  So  shall  thy  seed  be."  There 
is,  however,  also  an  undercurrent  of  reference  to  the 
calling  of  the  G^tiles :  "  I  wiU  call  them  My  people 
which  were  not  My  people,  and  her  beloved  which 
was  not  beloved." 

0^-^)  Extended  description  of  the  faith  of  Abraham. 

0^)  Who. — It  must  be  noticed  that  the  relative  her» 
refers  to  Abraham,  whereas  in  the  previous  verse  it 
referred  to  God. 
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nations,  according  to  that  which  was 
spoken,  So  shall  thy  seed  be.*  ^^^  And 
being  not  weak  in  faith,  he  considered 
not  his  own  body  now  dead,  when  he 
was  abont  an  hundred  years  old,  neither 
yet  the  deadness  of  Sarah's  womb: 
<^)  he  staggered  not  at  the  promise 
of  God  throngh  nnbelief ;  but  was 
strong  in  faith,  giving  glory  to  God; 
<^)  and  being  fally  persuaded  that, 
what  he  had  promised,  he  was  able 
also  to  perform.  <^)  And  therefore 
it  was  imputed  to  him  for  righteous- 
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ness.  ^)  Now  it  was  not  yrritten  for 
his  sake  alone,  that  it  was  imputed 
to  him ;  <^>  but  for  us  also,  to  whom 
it  shall  be  imputed,  if  we  believe  on 
him  that  raised  up  Jesus  our  Lord 
from  the  dead;  <^^  who  was  delivered 
for  our  offences,  and  was  raised  again 
for  our  justification. 

CHAPTEE  v.— (1)  Therefore  being 
justified  by  faith,  we  have  chap.  v.  i~ii. 
peace  with  God  through  The  effects  of 
our    Lord   Jesus    Christ :  Justification. 


Believed  in  hope. — The  force  of  the  preposition 
ffiTCS  rather  to  the  sentence  the  meaning  of  "  grounded 
nis  faith  upon  hope" — ^that  internal  subjecuTe  hope 
that  was  strong  within  him,  though  there  were  no 
objective  grounds  for  hoping. 

That  he  might  become. — So  as  by  exercise  of  faith 
to  carry  out  Gk)d'8  purpose. 

(19)  ConBiderea  not.— The  negatiye  should,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  evidence  of  the  best  MSS.,  be 
omitted.  "Who,  because  he  was  not  weak  in  faith, 
considered  indeed — ^took  full  account  of — ^the  natural 
impediments  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise,  and  yet 
did  not  doubt." 

(20)  In  f)uth.— Better,  through  or  by  faith,  cor- 
responding to  "through  unbehef "  in  the  preceding 
clause.  Unbelief  did  not  make  him  doubt,  out  faith 
made  him  confident  and  strong. 

Giving  glory  to  Gk>d.— This  phrase  does  not  neces- 
sarily refer  to  a  verbal  ascription  of  praise,  but  may  be 
used  of  anything  which  tends  to  God's  glory,  whether 
in  thought,  word,  or  deed  (comp.  Josh.  vii.  19 ;  Ezra  x. 
11 ;  Jer.  xiii.  16 ;  Luke  xvii.  18 ;  John  ix.  24 ;  Acts  xii. 
23) ;  here  it  seems  to  be  applied  to  the  frank  recog^tion 
of  God's  omnipotence  involved  in  Abraham's  faith. 

(8S— 25)  Application  of  the  foregoing.  The  history 
of  Abraham  is  a  trpe  of  the  dispensation  of  grace ;  his 
faith,  the  imputation  of  righteousness  to  him,  and  his 
reward,  each  severally  a  type  of  the  same  things  in 
the  Christian.  Even  m  detaOs  the  resemblance  holds. 
Abraham  put  fiuth  in  a  God  **  who  quickeneth  the 
dead,"  ana  in  like  manner  the  Christian  must  put  faith 
in  G^  as  the  Author  of  a  scheme  of  salvation  attested 
by  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  The  death  of  Christ 
was  the  gpround  of  that  scheme,  the  resurrection  of 
Christ  its  proof,  without  which  it  would  not  have  been 
brought  home  to  man. 

(M)  That  raised  up.— It  is  an  association  of  ideas 
which  leads  the  Apostle  up  to  this  point.  The  birth  of 
Isaac  resembles  the  resurrection  of  Christ  in  that  it 
involved  the  exercise  of  Omnipotence,  and  in  that 
Omnipotence  Abraham  believed  and  we  are  to  believe. 
The  Apostle  is  further  led  to  allude  to  the  Resurrection 
(though  he  has  not  laid  so  much  stress  upon  it  hitherto) 
because  of  the  place  which  it  held  in  his  theory  of  the 
irospel. 

(25)  Was  deliyered--4.e.,  to  death,  as  in  Isa.  liii.  12 
(LXX.  version) ;  Matt.  xvii.  22 ;  etal, 

"For  our  oflEbnoes. — Because  of  ovfr  o/«n«e*— t.e., 
in  order  that  He  might  atone  for  them. 

For  our  jusdtifloation.— Becaute  of  owr  justificct' 
iicur^e.,  that  justification  might  take  effect  in  us. 


The  death  of  Christ  is  the  proper  cause  of  justifica- 
tion, or  means  of  atonement,  according  to  St.  Paul; 
the  resurrection  of  Christ  is  only  the  mediate  or 
secondary  cause  of  it.  The  atoning  efficacy  lay  in  His 
death,  but  the  proof  of  that  efficacy — the  proof  that  it 
was  really  the  Messiah  who  died — was  to  be  seen  in  the 
Resurrection.  The  Resurrection,  therefore,  gave  the 
greatest  impulse  to  faith  in  the  atoning  efficacy  of  the 
death  upon  the  cross,  and  in  this  way  helped  to  bring 
about  justification.  Comp.  especially  1  Cor.  xv.  17, "  fi 
Christ  be  not  raised,  your  f  aitb  is  vain ;  ye  are  yet  in 
your  sins  " — i.e.,  you  nave  no  guarantee  that  your  sins 
have  really  been  remitted;  if  the  death  of  Christ 
had  not  been  followed  by  His  resurrection,  the  infer- 
ence would  have  followed  that  it  was  merely  the  death 
of  an  ordinary  man,  and  without  any  special  saving 
efficacy. 

The  distinction  should  be  carefully  observed  between 
the  bearing  of  these  two  acts,  the  death  and  the  resur- 
rection of  Christ,  on  the  doctrines  of  lustification  and 
sanctification  respectively.  For  the  latter  see  espe- 
cially chap.  vi.  2  et  eeq. 

In  looking  back  over  the  argument  of  this  fourth 
chapter,  we  feel  that  it  is  a  keen  and  subtle  argumentwn 
ad  hominem,  addressed  to  Jews,  and  based  upon  their 
own  method  of  interpretation.  Its  permanent  value  is 
derived  from  its  bearing  upon  the  theolo^cal  system  of 
St.  Paul  himself — ^the  doctrines  of  faith,  grace,  no 
boasting,  the  supreme  disposing  power  of  God,  the 
saving  efficacy  ox  the  death  of  Cmist. 

V. 

(1—11)  j^  description  of  the  serene  and  blissful  state 
which  the  sense  of  justification  brings.  Faith  brin^ 
justification;  justification  brings  (let  us  see  that  it 
does  bring)  peace — ^peace  with  G^od,  through  the  media- 
tion of  Jesus.  To  uiat  mediation  it  is  i£a,t  the  Chris- 
tian owes  his  state  of  grace  or  acceptance  in  the  present, 
and  his  triumphant  hope  of  glory  in  the  future.  Kay, 
the  triumph  begins  now.  It  begins  even  with  tribula- 
tion, for  tribulation  leads  by  graoual  stages  to  that  tried 
and  approved  constancy  inuch  is  a  virtue  most  nearly 
allied  to  hope.  Such  hojpe  does  not  deceive.  It  is 
grounded  upon  the  consciousness  of  justifying  love 
assured  to  us  by  the  wonderful  sacrifice  of  the  dSath  of 
Christ.  The  one  great  and  difficult  step  was  that 
which  reconciled  siimd  man  to  God;  the  completion  of 
the  process  of  his  salvation  follows  by  easy  sequence. 
Ejiowing  this  our  consciousness  just  spoken  of  takes  a 
glow  of  triumph. 

(1)  Being  justifled. — ^The  present  chapter  is  thus 
linked  on  to  the  last.    Christ  was  delivwed  for  our 
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<*>  by  whom  also  we  have  access  by 
fidth  into  this  grace  wherein  we  stand, 
and  rejoice  in  hope  of  the  glory  of  God. 
(3)  And  not  only  «o,  but  we  glory  in 
tribulations  also:  knowing  &at  tri- 
bulation worketh  patience ;  <^)  and  pa- 
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tience,  experience;  and  experience, 
hope :  <^)  and  hope  maketh  not  ashamed ; 
because  the  love  of  God  is  shed  abroad 
in  our  hearts  by  the  Holy  Ghost  which 
is  given  xmto  us.  <^  For  when  we  were 
yet  without  strength,  in  due  time  ^  Christ 


offences,  and  raised  again  for  our  justification.  "  Bein^ 
msHfied  then,"  &c.  This  opening  has  a  wonderfiu 
oeaaty  which  centres  in  the  Ohrifldkian  idea  of  peace. 
After  all  the  gloomy  retrospect  which  fills  the  preceding 
chapters,  the  clouds  break,  and  light  steals  gently  over 
the  scene.  Nor  is  it  merely  the  subsidence  of  storm, 
but  an  ardent  and  ea^r  hope  that  now  awakens,  and 
looks  forward  to  a  glonous  future. 

We  have. — ^A  decided  preponderance  of  MSS. 
autiiority  compels  us  to  read  here,  "Let  us  haye," 
though  the  older  reading  would  seem  to  make  the  best 
sense.  A  hortatory  e&ment  is  introduced  into  the 
passage,  which  does  not  seem  quite  properly  or  naturally 
to  befong  to  it.  It  is  just  possible  that  there  may  haye 
been  a  very  early  error  of  tne  copyist,  afterwards  rightly 
corrected  (in  the  two  oldest  MSS.,  Yat.  and  Sin.,  the 
reading  of  the  Authorised  version  appears  as  a  correc- 
tion) by  conjecture.  On  the  other  hiuid,  it  is  too  much 
always  to  assume  that  a  writer  really  used  the  expres- 
sion which  it  seems  to  us  most  natural  that  he  should 
have  used.  "  Let  us  have  "  would  mean  "  Let  us  enter 
into  and  possess." 

Peace. — ^The  state  of  reconciliation  with  God,  with 
aU  that  blissful  sense  of  composure  and  harmony  which 
flows  from  such  a  condition.  "Peace"  is  the  special 
lega^  bequeathed  by  Jesus  to  His  disciples  (John 
ziy.  27 ;  xyi.  33) ;  it  is  also  the  word  used,  with  deep 
sig^nificanoe,  after  miracles  of  healing,  attended  with 
forgiveness  (Mark  v.  34;  Luke  vii.  50).  Boswell  notes 
a  remark  of  Johnson's  upon  this  word.  "  He  repeated 
to  Mr.  Lang^n,  with  great  energy  in  the  Greek,  our 
Saviour's  gracious  expression  concerning  the  forgiveness 
of  Mary  Magdalene :  '  Thy  faith  hath  saved  thee ;  go  in 
peace '  (Luke  vii.  50).  He  said,  *  The  manner  oi  this 
dismission  is  exceedingly  affecting ' "  {Life  of  Johnson, 
oh.  4,  under  the  date  1780).  For  other  illustrations  of 
this  supreme  and  unique  phase  of  the  Christian  life, 
we  may  turn  to  the  hymns  of  Oowper,  especially  those 
stanssas  commencing  "Sometimes  a  light  surprises," 
"So  shaU  my  waBc  be  close  with  God,"  "Fierce 
passions  discompose  the  mind,"  "  There  if  Thy  Spirit 
touch  the  soul ";  or  to  some  of  the  descriptions  in  the 
PUarim's  Frogress, 

($  By  whom. — ^More  accurately  translated,  ihrov^'h 
whom  also  we  have  had  our  access  (EUioott).  "  Have 
had  "  when  we  first  became  Christians,  and  now  while 
we  are  such. 

Into  this  grace. — ^This  state  of  acceptance  and 
favour  with  God,  the  fruit  of  justification. 

Bejoice. — ^The  word  used  elsewhere  for  "  boasting." 
The  Christian  has  his  boasting,  but  it  is  not  based  upon 
his  own  merits.  It  is  a  jo]Sul  and  triumphant  con- 
fidence in  the  future,  not  only  felt,  but  expressed. 

The  glory  of  Gkxi.— That  ^lory  which  the  "  chil- 
dren  of  the  kingdom"  shall  share  with  the  Messiah 
Himself  when  His  eternal  reign  begins. 

(3)  But  much  more  than  this.  The  Christian's  glorv- 
jng  is  not  confined  to  the  future;  it  embraces  the 
present  as  well.  It  extends  even  to  what  would  naturally 
be  supposed  to  be  the  very  onposite  of  a  nound  for 
glorymg — to  the  persecutions  that  we  have  to  undergo 


as  Christians.  (Comp.  especially  Matt.  v.  10,  12, 
"Blessed  are  the  persecuted;"  2  Cor.  xi.  30;  xii.  9, 10, 
"  glorying  in  in&rmities ; "  Acts  v.  41,  "  rejoicing  that 
they  were  counted  worthy  to  suffer  shame;"  1  Pet. 
iv.  12,  13;  "think  not  the  fiery  trial  strange,  but 
rejoice.")  Attention  has  here  been  caUed  to  Bacon's 
aphorism,  "Prosperity  is  the  blessing  of  the  Old 
Testament,  adversity  of  the  New."  This  is  a  very 
profound  side  of  the  Christian  revelation. 

(8k  4)  A  climax  in  which  are  put  forward  higher  and 
higher  grades  of  fortitude  and  constancy. 

w  Experience. — "  Approvedness,"  the  quality  of 
being  tried  and  approved.  The  result  of  patient  endur- 
ance is  to  test,  confirm,  and  refine  the  better  elements 
of  faith.  Out  of  this,  in  its  turn,  gprows  hope.  Hope 
began  and  ends  the  circle.  It  is  the  knowledge  of 
wntkt  is  in  store  for  him  that,  in  the  first  insumce, 
nerves  the  Christian  to  endure;  and  that  endurance, 
being  prolonged,  gives  him  the  steady,  calm  assurance 
no  longer  of  the  novice  but  of  the  veteran. 

W  Hope  maketh  not  ashamed.— This  Christian 
hope  does  not  disappoint  or  deceive.  It  is  quite  certain 
of  its  object.  The  issue  will  prove  it  to  be  well 
founded. 

Because  the  love  of  Gk>d.— This  hope  derives  its 
certainty  from  the  consciousness  of  justifying  love. 
The  behever  feeling  the  love  of  Ood  (t.e.,  the  love  of 
Qod  for  him)  shed  abroad  in  his  heart,  has  in  this  an 
assurance  that  God's  promises  will  not  be  in  vain. 

By  the  Holy  Ghost.~The  communication  of  Him. 
self  on  the  part  of  God  to  man  is  generally  regarded  as 
taking  place  through  the  agency  of  the  Spirit.  (Comp. 
chap,  viii  15, 16 ;  Gal.  iv.  6.) 

which  lis  given. — Bather,  which  was  aiven^-i,e., 
when  we  first  believed.  (Comp.  Acts  viii.  15 ;  xix.  2 ; 
2  Cor.  i.  22;  v.  5;  Gal.  iv.  6;  Bph.  i.  13;  iv.  30.) 

(6—11)  Exposition  showing  how  the  love  of  Gk)d 
comes  to  have  this  cogency.  That  love  was  evidenced 
in  the  death  of  Christ,  ^d  consider  what  that  death 
was.  It  is  rare  enough  for  one  man  to  die  for  another 
—even  for  a  good  man.  Christ  died  not  for  good  men, 
but  for  sinners,  and  while  they  were  sinners.  If  then 
His  death  had  the  power  to  save  us  from  punishment, 
it  is  an  easy  thing  to  believe  that  His  life  will  lead  us 
to  glory. 

(^  For  when  we  were  yet  •  .  .—The  reading  ai 
the  beginning  of  this  verse  is  doubtful.  The  reaoing 
of  the  Yatican  MS.  is  very  attractive,  "  If  at  least,^ 
**  If,  as  we  know  to  be  the  fact,  Christ  died,"  &c.  But» 
unfortunately,  this  has  not  much  further  external 
support.  If  we  keep  the  common  reading  we  must 
eitner  translate  "  For,  moreover,"  or  we  may  suppose 
that  there  is  some  confusion  between  two  cons^c- 
tions,  and  the  word  translated  "yet"  came  to  be 
repeated. 

Without  strength.— Powerless  to  work  out  our 
own  salvation. 

In  due  time. — Or,  in  due  season.  So  the  Autho- 
rised version,  rightly.    Just  at  the  moment  when  the 
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whUe  we  were  yet  Sinnen. 


died  for  the  ungodly.  ^  For  scarcely 
for  a  righteous  maox  wiU  one  die:  yet 
peradyentnre  for  a  good  man  some 
would  even  dare  to  die.  <®>  But  Grod 
commendeth  his  love  toward  us,  in  that, 
while  we  were  yet  sinners,  Christ  died 
for  us.  <^)  Much  more  then,  being  now 
justified  by  his  blood,  we  shall  be  saved 
from  wrath  through  him.  <^^>  For  if, 
when  we  were  enemies,  we  were  recon- 


ciled to  Grod  by  the  death  of  his  Son, 
much  more,  being  reconciled,  we  shall  be 
saved  by  his  life.  <">  And  not  only  so, 
but  we  also  joy  in  Grod  through  our 
Lord  Jesus  Chnst,  by  whom  we  have 
now  received  the  atonement. 

<">  Wherefore,  as  by  one  man  sin 
entered  into  the  world,  ^r^  ^  la— 21. 
and  death  by  sin;  and  The  first  and  the 
so  death  passed  upon  all  second  Adam. 


forbearance  of  Gk>d  (chap.  iii.  25)  had  come  to  an  end. 
His  loVe  interposed,  thron^^h  the  death  of  Christ,  to 
save  sinners  from  their  merited  destniction. 

For  the  ungodly.— The  force  of  the  preposition 
here  is  ''for  the  benefit  of,"  not  ''insteaa  of."  St. 
Paul,  it  is  true,  holds  the  doctrine  of  the  vicarioos 
sacrifice  of  Christ,  bat  this  is  eipressed  hv  such  terms 
as  the  **  propitiation"  of  chap.  iii.  25,  or  the  "  offering, 
and  sacrifice  for  ns"  of  £^  v.  2,  and  espedaUy  the 
"  ransom  for  all "  of  1  Tim.  li.  6,  not  by  the  use  of  the 
preposition. 

(7—8)  What  makes  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  so  para- 
doxical is  that  it  was  imdergone  for  ainners,  Eren  for 
a  righteous  man  it  is  rare  enough  to  find  another  who 
will  be  ready  to  lay  down  his  life.  Yet  some  such 
persons  there  are.  The  one  thing  which  is  most  ex- 
traordinary in  the  death  of  Christ,  and  which  most 
tends  to  throw  into  relief  the  lore  of  Gk)d  as  displayed 
in  it,  is  that  He  died  for  men  as  sinners,  and  at  the  rery 
moment  when  they  were  HiTiniiig  all  around  Him. 

<7)  Yet  peradyentnre.  —  The  true  reading  is, 
undoubtedly, /or  peradvetUwre. 

For  a  good  man.— literally, /or  i^^ood  (man), 
t.e.,  for  the  good  man  in  question,  the  righteous  man 
mentioned  aboTe.  It  would  be  iK)ssible  to  take  i^e 
phrase  "  for  the  good  "  as  neuter  rather  than  mascn- 
une,  and  to  understand  by  it  "  in  a  good  cause."  It 
would  be  possible  also  to  give  to  the  word  translated 
'*  fpood  "  the  special  meaninK  of  "  benefactor  " — "  a  man 
might  be  found  to  die  for  his  benefactor."  But  if  this 
had  been  intended,  it  might  have  been  more  clearly 
expressed,  and  upon  the  whole  it  seems  best  to  tdke  the 
pusage  as  it  is  taken  in  the  English  version.  Hiere 
IS  a  slight  distinction  in  the  Greek,  as  in  English, 
between  the  words  translated  "  righteous  "  and  "  |rood" 
To  be  **  righteous "  is  to  direct  the  will  in  obedience 
to  an  extenial  standard ;  to  be  "  good "  is  to  have  a 
natural  goodness,  especially  kindness  or  benevolence 
of  disposition.  But  this  distinction  is  not  insisted 
upon  here.    The  two  words  are  used  almost  convertibly. 

(8)  Commendeth.  —  The  i^lish  word  happily 
covers  the  double  meaning  of  the  Greek.  The  same 
word  is  used  (1)  of  things  in  the  sense  of  "  prove "  or 
"  establish,"  here  and  in  chap.  iii.  5 ;  (2)  of  persons  in 
the  sense  of  "  recommend,"  in  chap.  xvi.  1. 

HIb  love. — Strictly,  Sia  ovon  love.  The  love  both  of 
Gk>d  and  of  Christ  is  involved  in  the  atonement.  Its 
ultimate  cause  is  the  love  of  God,  which  is  here  in  ques- 
tion. The  love  of  Christ  is  evidenced  bv  the  fact  01  His 
death ;  the  love  of  God  is  evidenced  by  the  love  of  Christ. 

Toward  us.— The  question  whether  these  words 
should  be  taken  as  in  the  English  version,  "  His  love  to, 
or  toward,  us,"  or  whether  they  should  not  rather  be 
joined  with  "  commendeth  " — "  commendeth  to  us  " — ^is 
chiefly  one  of  reading,  the  words  being  variously  placed 
in  the  different  authorities.    The  balance  of  evidence  is 
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close,  but  perhaps  the  translation  may  be  allowed  to 
remain  as  it  is. 

Sinners. — ^There  is,  of  course,  a  stress  upon  this 
word  in  contrast  to  "  the  righteous  man,"  "  Uie  good 
man,"  of  the  preceding  verse. 

(^)  From  wrath.  —  From  the  wrath,  the  divine 
wrath,  or  the  wrath  to  come. 

00)  The  interval  that  separates  the  state  of  enmity 
from  the  state  of  reconcifiation  is  a  large  one,  that 
which  separates  the  state  of  reconciliation  from  the 
state  of  salvation  a  small  one.  And  yet  there  is  a 
difference.  Becondliation  is  the  initial  act ;  the  removal 
of  the  load  of  guilt,  justification.  Salvation  is  the  end 
of  the  Christian  career,  and  of  the  process  (^  sancti- 
fication.  Justification  is  regarded  as  beiog  speciidly 
due  to  the  death  of  Christ.  Sanctification  is  brought 
about  rather  by  His  continued  agency  as  the  risen  and 
exalted  Saviour.  The  relations  in  whicn  the  risen  Saviour 
still  stands  to  the  individual  Christian  are  more  fulW 
worked  out  in  chaps,  vi.  4r  e^  eeq, ;  viii.  34 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  ^ 
et  eeq. ;  2  Cor.  iv.  10, 11 ;  Phil,  iii  10. 

(11)  And  not  only  so. — Some  such  word  as  **  recon- 
ciled "  must  be  suppHed  from  the  previous  verse.  "  We 
shall  be  saved  as  the  sequel  of  our  reconciliation,  but 
we  are  something  more  tnan  reconciled.  Ours  is  not 
merely  a  passive,  but  an  active  state.  We  exult  or 
glory  in  God,  who,  through  Christ,  has  given  us  this 
reconciliation." 

Now. — In  this  present  time,  in  our  present  con- 
dition. Reconciliation  in  the  present  is  a  foretaste  of 
glory  in  the  future. 

(12-81)  Contrast  between  the  reign  of  death  intro- 
duced bv  tibe  sin  of  Adam,  and  &»  reign  of  life  in- 
troduced by  the  atonement  of  Christ. 

The  sequence  is,  first  sin,  then  death.  Now,  the 
death  which  passed  over  mankind  had  its  origin  in 
Adam's  sin.  Strictly  speaking,  there  could  be  no  in- 
dividual sin  till  there  was  a  law  to  be  broken.  But  in 
the  interval  between  Adam  and  Moses,  i.e.,  before  the 
institution  of  law,  death  prevailed  over  the  world, 
which  was  a  proof  that  there  was  sin  somewhere.  The 
solution  is,  tnat  the  sin  in  question  was  not  the  in- 
dividual guilt  of  individual  transg^ressors,  but  the 
single  transgression  of  Adam.  Here,  then,  b  the  con- 
trast. The  single  sin  of  the  one  man,  Adam,  brought 
death  upon  all  mankind ;  the  single  act  of  the  one 
Redeemer  cleared  away  many  offences — also  for  aU 
meu.  Under  the  old  dispensation  law  entered  in  to 
intensify  the  evil;  but,  m  like  manner,  under  the 
new,  grace  has  come  in  to  enhance  and  multiply  the 
benefit.  Thus  the  remedial  system  and  the  condemna- 
tory system  are  co-extensive,  the  one  over  against  the 
other,  and  the  first  entirely  cancels  the  s^ona. 

W  Wherefore.— The    train    of   thought    which 
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came  in  by  the  First  Adam; 


men,  for  that  all  have  sinned :  ^^  for 
until  the  law  sin  was  in  the  world :  but 
sin  is  not  imputed  when  there  is  no 
law.  <^*>  Nevertheless  death  reigned  from 
Adam  to  Moses,  even  over  them  that 
had  not  sinned  after  the  similitude  of 


Adam's  transgression,  who  is  the  figure 
of  him  that  was  to  come.  <^^>  But  not 
as  the  offence,  so  also  is  the  free  gift. 
For  if  through  the  offence  of  one  many 
be  dead,  much  more  the  grace  of  Groc^ 
and  the  gifb  by  grace,  which  is  by  one 


follows  is  suggested  by  the  mention  which  had  just  been 
made  of  atonement,  reconciliation.  We  see  here  another 
instance  of  the  Apostle's  fondness  for  transcendental 
theolo^,  and  for  the  deyelopment  of  the  deeper 
m^rsteries  of  God's  dealiiufs  with  man.  The  rapimty 
with  which  ideas  of  this  Emd  throne  into  his  brain  is 
such  as  to  break  the  even  flow  ana  stracture  of  his 
sentence. 

As  by  one  man. — ^This  clause,  "  As  by  one  man 
sin  and  death  entered,"  ought  to  have  beoi  answered 
bjr  "  So  by  one  Man  grace  and  life  entered."  Bnt  a 
diflicnlty  occozb  at  the  very  outset.  How  can  it  reidly 
be  said  that  sin  and  death  entered  by  Adam  P  For  sin 
does  not  exist  without  law,  and  the  law  did  not  come 
in  till  Moses.  And  yet  we  have  proof  that  sin  must 
haTo  been  there ;  for  death,  its  consequence,  prevailed 
aU  through  this  period  in  which  law  was  still  wanting. 
The  fact  was,  the  sin  which  then  prevailed,  and  had 
0uch  wide  and  disastrous  effects,  was  Adam's.  So  i^t 
it  is  strictly  legitimate  to  compare  his  fall  with  the  act 
of  redemption.  It  is  strictlv  true  to  sav  that  by  one 
man  sin  and  death  entered  mto  the  world,  as  life  and 
grace  entered  by  another.  In  either  case  the  conse- 
quence was  that  of  one  man's  act. 

For  that  all  have  Binned.— Bather, /or  that,  or 
heeatue,  aU  nnfiecl— «.«.,  not  by  their  own  individual 
act,  but  implicitly  in  Adam's  transgression.  They  were 
summed  up,  and  included  in  him  as  the  head  and 
representative  of  the  race. 

OS)  So  much  we  can  see ;  so  much  is  simple  matter 
of  history,  that  sin  was  in  the  world  from  Aoam  down- 
wards. But  here  comes  the  difficulty.  Sin  tiiere  was, 
but  whyeuiltP  And  why  death,  the  punishment  of 
guilt  P  The  pre-Mosaic  man  sinned  indeed,  but  could 
not  rightly  be  condemned  for  his  sin  until  there  was  a 
law  to  tell  him  plainly  the  distinction  between  right 
and  wrong. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  law  of  nature  (chaps,  i  19, 
20 ;  li  14,  15)  is  here  left  out  of  consideration.  In  the 
places  mentioned,  St.  Paul  speaks  of  the  law  of  nature 
only  as  applicable  to  his  contemporaries  or  to  com- 
paratively recent  times.  He  does  not  throw  back  its 
operation  into  the  primitive  ages  of  the  world ;  neither 
does  he  pronounce  upon  the  degree  of  responsibili^ 
which  men,  as  moral  agents,  uen  incurred.  This 
would  fall  in  with  the  doctrine  that  the  consciousness 
of  right  and  wrong  was  gradually  formed.  It  is  not, 
indoM,  to  be  said  uiat  St.  Paul  exactly  anticipated  the 
teadiings  of  the  inductive  school  of  moralists,  out  there 
is  much  in  their  system,  or  at  any  rate  in  the  results  to 
which  they  seem  to  be  coming,  that  appears  to  fall  into 
easy  and  harmonious  relations  with  tne  teaching  of  the 
Apostle. 

(i^)  After  the  Bimilitude  of  Adam's  trans- 
i,e.,  "in  direct   defiance  of  divine  com- 


Who  iB  the  flgiire.~Better,  type.  There  is  thus 
hinted  at  the  parallelism  which  was  omitted  in  verse  12. 
Adam  was  the  type  of  Christ,  his  sin  and  its  effects 
the  type  of  Christ's  death  and  its  effects.  No  doubt 
the  vray  in  which  this  point  is  introduced  b,  in  a  mere 
rhetorical  sense,  faulty.  St.  Paul  was,  however,  much 
above  caring  for  rhetoric.  And  beside,  it  must  be  re- 
membered tiiat  he  wrote  by  dictation,  and,  probably, 
never  revised  what  the  amanuensis  had  written.  This 
fact  has  ^ery  rightly  been  insisted  on  by  Dr.  Yaughan 
(Preface  to  Thira  Edition,  p.  zzii.), "  We  must  picture  to 
ourselyes  in  reading  thb  profound  Epistle  to  the 
Romans  a  man  full  of  thought,  his  himds,  perhaps, 
occupied  at  the  moment  in  stitching  at  the  tent-doth, 
dictating  one  clause  at  a  time  to  9ie  obscure  Tertins 
beside  him,  stopping  only  to  give  time  for  the  writing, 
never  looting  it  over,  never,  perhaps,  hearing  it  roM 
over,  at  List  taking  the  style  into  his  hand  to  add  the 
last  few  words  of  affectionate  benediction." 

W  Now  comes  the  statement  of  the  contrast  which 
extends  over  the  next^  five  verses.  The  points  of 
difference  are  thrown  into  relief  by  the  points  of  re- 
semblance. These  may  be,  perhaps,  best  presented  by 
the  subjoined  scheme : — 


Peraona  ofiheaO' 

tUm. 
TheaatUm, 

Charatter  of  the 
action  viewed  in 
itsreUUiontothe 
FdU  and  Salvor 
tionofman, 

Peraona  affected 
by  the  tutum. 

Proximate  efftdt 
t^theaatUm. 


One  man,  Adam.      One  Man,  Christ 


One  act  of  obedi- 
ence. 
The  mat  aooom- 
■Bed  ^ 


One  act  of 

pass. 
Tnegreat  Initial 

treBpasB     or 

breadi   of    the 

law  of  God. 

All  TnA.nlrin<l, 

Tfifln-r    of    many 


pUd 


woriL  of 


Ulterior  effedt 
ikeajAion. 


^  Death. 


grace,  or  the  gift 
of  righteonsnesB. 

AU  mankind. 

Clearing  away  of 
many  transgres- 
Bions. 

Life. 


mand."  They  had  not  incurred  just  punishment  as 
Adam  had,  and  yet  they  died.  Why?  Because  of 
Adam's  sin,  the  effects  of  which  extended  to  them  all, 
fust  in  the  same  way  as  the  effects  of  the  death  of 
Christ  extend  to  alL  j 


The  ofTenoe.— Perhaps  rather,  ^emoM,  to  bring  out 
the  latent  antithesis  to  the  odedieiice  of  Chrisi  (EUicott.) 

One  .  .  .  many. — Substitute  throughout  this  pas- 
sage, "  the  one,"  "  the  many."  By  "  the  mBXtj'*  is  meant 
"mankind  ffeneraUy,"  "all  men."  Dr.  Lightfoot 
quotes  Bentiey  on  the  importance  of  tiiis  cnange: 
"  By  this  accurate  version  some  hurtful  mistakes  about 
partial  redemption  and  absolute  roprobation  had  been 
nappily  provented.  Our  English  readers  had  then 
seen  what  several  of  the  Fathers  saw  and  testified,  that 
the  many,  in  an  antithesis  to  the  one,  aro  equivalent 
to  oZZ  in  verse  12,  and  comprehend  the  whole  multitude, 
the  entiro  spedee  of  mankind,  exclusive  only  of  the 
oner  "  In  other  words,"  Dr.  Lightfoot  adds,  "  the 
benefits  of  Christ's  obedience  extend  to  aU  men  poten- 
tially. It  is  onlv  human  self-will  which  places  limits 
to  its  operation." 

Muon  more. — ^Because  Ood  is  much  more  ready 
to  exercise  mercy  and  love  than  severity,  to  pardon 
than  to  punish. 

The  grace  of  Qod,  and  the  gift  by  grace.-- 
The  grace  of  Qod  is  the  moving  cause,  its  result  is  the 
gift  (of  righteousness,  verse  17)  imputed  by  His  gracious 
act  to  the  many. 
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are  come  hy  Jema  ChriiL 


man,  Jesus  Christ,  hath  abounded  unto 
many.  <^^>  And  not  as  it  was  by  one 
that:  dinned,   so  is  the  gift:    for  the 

{'udgment  was  by  one  to  condemnation, 
mt  the  free  gift  is  of  many  offences 
unto  justification.  <^^>  For  if  by  one 
man's  offence^  death  reigned  by  one; 
much  more  they  which  receive  abund- 
ance of  grace  and  of  the  gift  of  right- 
eousness shall  reign  in  life  by  one,  Jesus 
Christ.  <^>  Therefore  as  by  the  offence* 
of  one  judgment  came  upon  all  men  to 
condemnation;  even  so  by  the  right- 
eousness of  one*  the  free  gift  came 
upon  all  men  unto  justification  of  life. 


I  Or.byoMQfMee. 


2  Or.byoMqfmecL 


A.D.5S. 
S  Or,  5y  OM  rtght- 


(19)  i^or  as  by  one  man's  disobedience 
many  were  made  sinners,  so  by  the 
obecQeuQe  of  one  shall  many  be  made 
righteous.  ^>  Moreover  the  law  en- 
tered, that  the  offence  might  abound. 
But  where  sin  abounded,  grace  did 
much  more  abound:  <^)  that  as  sin 
hath  reigned  unto  death,  even  so 
might  grace  reign  through  righteous* 
ness  xmto  eternal  life  by  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord. 

CHAPTER  VI.-a) What  Cha^Ti^-i4 
shall  we  say  thenP  Shall  vy^nnion  wiS 
we  continue  in  sin,  that   cinrist. 


(i«)  The  judgment  was  by  one. — ^The  judgment, 
verdict,  or  sentence  from  a  single  case  ends  in,  or  in 
other  words  takes  the  form  of,  condemnation ;  whereas, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  free  gift,  starting  from  or 
prompted  by  many  sins,  ends  in,  takes  the  form  of,  justi- 
fication. In  the  former  of  these  oases  the  verdict  is 
**  Guilty,"  while  in  the  other  case  it  (or,  rather,  the  free 
act  of  grace  which  takes  its  place)  is  a  verdict  of  acquittal. 

O-'O  Further  confirmation  of  the  contrast  between  the 
effect  of  Adam's  sin  and  the  atonement  of  Christ.  The 
one  produced  a  reign  of  death,  the  other  shall  produce 
a  reign  of  life. 

0^)  Therefore. — Recapitulating  what  has  just  been 
said. 

The  oflbnoe  of  one.— Bather,  One  trespass. 

Judgment  came. — ^These  wordlis  are  supplied  in  the 
English  version,  but  they  are  somewhat  too  much  of  a 
paraphrase.  It  is  better  to  render  simply,  the  issue 
was,  which  words  may  also  be  substituted  for  the 
**  free  gift  came,"  below. 

(19)  Many  were  made  sinners. — The  many^  or 
mankind  collectively,  were  placed  in  the  position  of 
sinners. 

^  Obedience.—- This  term  is  chosen  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  disobedience  of  Adam.  The  obedience 
of  Christ  was  an  element  in  the  atonement.  (Comp. 
Phil.  ii.  8,  where  it  is  said  that  he  "  became  obedient  unto 
death ; "  and  Heb.  x.  7,  **  Lo,  I  come  to  do  thy  will, 

0  God,"  sj^ciaUy  in  connection  with  the  atonement.) 
But  if  we  mterpret  St.  Paul  by  himself,  we  must  not 
see  in  it  the  sole  element  to  the  exclusion  of  the  "  pro- 
pitiatoi^  sacrifice "  of  chap.  ui.  25 ;  Eph.  i.  ? ;  v.  2 ; 

1  Tim.  li.  6. 

(»>  91)  The  Apostle  had  already  (verses  13, 14)  alluded 
to  the  intervention  of  the  Law.  Now  he  returns  to 
the  tope,  and  in  order  to  complete  his  historical  view 
of  the  origin  of  sin  through  Adam,  and  its  atonement 
through  Christ,  he  considers  what  was  its  effect  upon 
the  former,  and  how  that  effect  was  met  and  neutraksed 
by  the  latter.  Mankind  had  already  been  led  into  sin 
by  Adam.  The  Law  came  in  to  make  matters  still 
worse.  It  substituted  conscious  sin  for  unconsdous, 
and  so  heightened  its  guilt.  But  all  this  is  more  than 
retrieved  by  grace. 

(^)  Entered. — ^A  graphic  metaphorical  expression: 
"Came  ia  to  the  side  of"  the  sin  already  existing; 
"took  its  place,"  as  it  were,  "  by  the  side  of"  sin,  and 


joined  forces  with  it,  thus  greatly  adding  to  its  extent 
and  power. 

Abound. — ^This  word  should  be  reserved  for  the 
last  of  the  three  places  in  this  verse  in  which  it 
appears  in  the  Authorised  version.  The  original  in  the 
other  two  places  is  different,  and  has  the  force  of  "  Might 
be  multiplied,"  or  "increased" — i.e.,  made  more  and 
made  worse. 

(21)  Unto  death. — Bather,  in  death;  death  being,  as 
it  were,  the  domain  in  whidb  its  sovereignty  was 
exercised. 

In  this  last  section  we  seem  still  to  trace  the  influence 
of  the  school  of  GamalieL  It  appears  that  the  Jewish 
doctors  also  attributed  universal  mortality  to  the  fall 
of  Adam,  and  regarded  his  sin  as  including  that  of  the 
rest  of  mankind.  (On  the  whole  section,  see  Excursus 
F:  On  St  PauPs  View  of  the  Beligiaus  History  of 
Mankind.) 

Yl. 

C^—S)  These  considerations  might  seem  to  lead  to  an 
Antinomian  conclusion.  If  the  increase  of  sin  has 
only  led  to  a  larger  measure  of  forgiveness  it  might  be 
thought  well  to  continue  in  sin,  and  so  to  enhance  the 
measure  and  glory  of  forgiving  grace.  But  to  the 
Christian  iMs  is  impossible.  In  regard  to  sin  he  is,  in 
theory  and  principle,  dead.  When  he  was  converted 
from  heathenism  and  received  Christian  baptism  he 
gave  himself  up  unreservedly  to  Christ ;  he  professed 
adhesion  to  Clmst,  and  especiaUv  to  His  death;  he 
ple^K^d  himself  to  adopt  that  deaui  as  his  own ;  he  en- 
tered into  fellowship  with  it  in.order  that  he  might  also 
enjoy  the  fellowship  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  Thia 
f eUowship  or  participation  is  both  physical  and  ethicaL 

0)  Shall  we  continue  in  sin  P— Again  the  Apostle 
is  drawn  into  one  of  those  subtie  casuistical  questions 
that  had  such  a  great  attraction  for  him.  But  he  soon 
returns  to  the  root-ideas  of  his  own  system.  In  preyious 
chapters  he  had  dedit  with  one  of  the  two  great  root- 
ideas,  justification  hj  faith ;  he  now  passes  to  the  second, 
union  with  Christ.  The  one  might  oe  described  as  the 
juridical,  the  other  as  the  mystical,  theory  of  salvation. 
The  connecting-link  which  unites  tiiem  is  faith.  Faith 
in  Christ,  and  especially  in  the  death  of  Christ,  is  the 
instirument  of  justification.  Carried  a  degree  further, 
it  involves  an  actual  identification  with  the  Redeemer 
Himself.  TiuB,  no  doubt,  is  mystical  langua^.  When 
strictly  compared  with  the  facts  of  the  relmous  con- 
sdousness,  it  must  be  admitted  that  all  such  terms  as 
union,  oneness,  fellowship,  identification,  pass  into  the 
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Union  with  ChritL 


grace  may  abound  9  ^>  God  forbid. 
How  shall  we,  that  are  dead  to  sin, 
live  any  longer  therein  9  ^^^  Know 
ye  not,  that  so  many  of  us  as  were 
baptized  into  Jesus  Christ  were  bap- 
tized into  his  death  9    (^>  Therefore  we 


are  buried  with  him  by  baptism  into 
death :  that  like  as  Christ  was  raised 
up  from  the  dead  by  the  glory  of  the 
IVbther,  eyen  so  we  also  should  walk  in 
newness  of  life.  <*^  For  if  we  haye  been 
planted  together  in  the  likeness  of  his 


domain  of  metaphor.  They  are  taken  to  express  the 
highest  conceivable  degree  of  attachment  and  devo- 
tion. In  this  sense  they  are  now  consecrated  bv  the 
use  of  oentnries,  and  any  other  phrases  sabstitatea  for 
them,  though  gaining  perhaps  somewhat  in  precision, 
woold only  seempoor  and  cold.  (See BkBcwrnu  O:  On 
ihe  Doctnne  of  Union  wUh  Christ,) 

(B)  That  are  dead.— Bather,  that  died.  It  is  well 
to  bear  in  mind  Dr.  Lightfoot's  remarks  on  the  im- 
portance of  keepinf^  the  strict  aorist  sense  as  opposed 
to  that  of  the  penect  (i,e,,  the  single  past  action  as 
opposed  to  the  prolonged  or  continued  action)  in  pas- 
sages such  as  this.  "  St.  Paul  reguds  this  change — ^fiom 
sin  to  righteousness,  from  bondage  to  freedom,  from 
death  to  fife-— as  summed  up  in  one  definite  act  of  the 
past ;  potentially  to  all  men  in  our  Lord's  passion  and 
resurrection,  ackially  to  each  individual  man  when  he 
accepts  Christ,  is  baptised  into  Christ.  Then  he  is 
made  righteous  hj  being  inooiporated  into  Christ's 
righteousness,  he  dUee  once  for  all  to  sin,  he  lives  hence- 
forth for  ever  to  Qod.  This  is  his  ideal.  Practically, 
we  know  that  the  death  to  sin  and  the  life  to  righteous- 
ness are  inchoate,  imperfect,  gradual,  meagrely  retdised 
even  bj  the  most  saintly  men  in  this  life ;  but  St.  Paul 
sets  the  matter  in  this  ideal  light  to  force  upon  tiie 
consciences  of  his  hearers  the  fact  that  an  entire  change 
came  over  them  when  they  became  OhristianB — ^that  the 
knowledge  and  the  grace  then  vouchsafed  to  them  did 
not  leave  them  where  they  were — ^tiiat  they  are  not,  and 
cannot  be,  their  former  selves — and  that  it  is  a  contra- 
diction of  their  very  being  to  sin  any  more.  It  is  the 
dafiniteness,  the  absoluteness  of  this  cnange,  considered 
as  an  historical  crisis,  which  forms  the  central  idea  of  St^ 
Paul's  teaching,  and  which  the  aorist  marks.  We  can- 
not^ therefore,  afford  to  obscure  this  idea  by  disregard- 
ing the  distinctions  of  grammar;  yet  in  our  English 
version  it  is  a  mere  dumce  whether  in  such  cases  the 
aorist  is  translated  as  an  aorist "  {On  Bevision,  p.  85). 
These  remarks  will  form  the  best  posnble  commentuy 
upon  the  passage  before  us.  It  may  be  only  well  to 
add  that  the  change  between  the  position  of  the  first 
Christians  and  our  own  involves  a  certain  change  in 
the  application  of  what  was  originally  said  with 
reference  to  them.  Baptism  is  not  now  the  tremendous 
crisis  that  it  was  then.  The  ideal  of  Christian  life 
then  assumed  is  more  distinctly  an  ideal.  It  has  a 
much  less  definite  hold  upon  the  imagination  and  the 
wiU.^  But  it  ought  not  tiierefore  tobe  any  the  less 
tending  upon  the  Christian.  He  should  wo»  totoarda 
it,  if  he  cannot  work  from  it,  in  the  spirit  of  Phil.  iii. 
12— U. 

It  would  be  well  for  the  reader  to  note  at  once  the 
corrections  suggested  in  the  rendering  of  tins  verse 
by  Dr.  Lightfoot's  criticism:— In  verse  4,  "we  toere 
Duried"  for  *<  we  are  buried;"  in  verse 6,  "the  old  man 
was  crucified"  for  "is  crudfied;"  in  verse  8,  "if  Tre 
died  "  for  "if  we  be  dead." 

(S)  Enow  ye  not.— It  should  be  as  in  tiie  Greek,  Or 
know  ye  not.  Do  you  not  admit  this  principle ;  or  am 
I  to  suppose  that  you  are  ignorant  P  <&c. 

Were  baptised  into  Jesus  Christ— t.e.,  "  into 
•ommnnioffi  with  Him  and  incorporation  in  His  mystical 


body "  (Ellicott  on  Gal.  iii.  27).  "  As  many  of  you 
as  have  been  baptised  in  Christ  have  put  on  Christ." 
Your  baptism  signified  an  intimately  close  and  indis- 
soluble attachment  to  Christ. 

Were  baptized  into  his  death.^And  this 
attachment  had  a  special  relation  to  His  death.  It  in- 
volved a  commumon  or  fellowship  with  Hb  death« 
This  fellowship  is  ethical,  i.e.,  it  impHes  a  moral  con- 
duct corresponding  to  that  relation  to  Christ  which  it 
assumes. 

Why  has  baptism  this  special  connection  with  the 
deaih  of  Christ  P  In  the  first  place,  the  death  of  Christ 
is  the  central  and  cardinal  fact  of  the  Christian  scheme. 
It  is  specially  related  to  lustification,  and  justification 
proceeds  from  faith,  whicn  is  ratified  in  baptism.  In 
the  second  place,  the  symbolism  of  baptism  was  such 
as  naturally  to  harmonise  with  the  symbolism  of  death. 
It  was  the  final  close  of  one  period,  and  the  beginning 
of  another — ^the  complete  stripping  off  of  the  past  and 
putting  on  of  the  "new  man.'' 

(4)  We  are  buried  with  him.— Burial,  is  the 
consequence  of  death.  It  is  the  seal  set  upon  it, 
as  it  were,  which  shows  that  no  revival  is  possible. 
Besides,  it  is  the  one  step  which  separates  it  from 
resurrection.  The  idea  of  "buried  with  Christ"  is 
therefore  introduced,  on  the  one  hand,  to  show  that  the 
ethical  death  witii  Him  was  final  and  decisive,  and  on 
the  other,  to  prepare  the  way  for  an  ethical  (as  well  as 
physical)  resurrection  with  Him. 

Into  death. — The  ideas  of  physical  and  moral 
death  and  resurrection  and  life  are  inextricably  blended 
in  the  thought  of  the  Apostle. 

By  the  s^ory  of  the  Father.— The  resurrection 
of  Christ  is  more  usually  and  more  naturally  ascribed 
to  the  power  or  Omnipotence  of  God.  The  word 
"  Glory  '  is  here  to  be  taken  as  standing  for  the  sum 
of  the  divine  perfections,  power  being  included  among 
them,  "  the  Majesty  on  High." 

Even  so. — ^It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  mysticism 
is  here  resolved  into  a  relation  of  resemblance.  The 
resurrection  of  Christ,  and  the  new  life  of  the  Christian, 
are  compared  instead  of  being  identified.  The  Apostle 
does  not  say  "  being  dead  with  Christ,  let  us  rise  with 
TTirn ;"  but,  "  as  Cnrist  rose  again,  eo  we  also  should 
walk  in  newness  of  life."  The  mystical  expression  for 
this  is  given  in  the  next  verse. 

(s)  If  we  have  been  planted  together.--"  If 
(so  snrehr  as)  we  have  aroum  into — ^become  conjoined 
wUh,"  The  metaphor  is  taken  from  the  parasitic  growth 
of  a  plant,  but  applies  to  natural  growth,  not  **planted 
together  with,"  as  in  the  Authorised  version.  The  idea 
would  correspond  to  the  growth  of  a  bud  or  ^raft  re- 

farded  as  part  of  that  of  the  stock  in  which  it  is  inserted, 
ut  without  reference  to  the  operation  of  budding  or 
gprafting.  It  is  used  here  to  express  the  closest  mti- 
macy  and  union. 

In  the  likeness  of  his  death. — ^Not  here  "  His 
death  itself,"  but  "  the  liJeeness  of  EQs  death,"  i.e.,  an 
ethical  condition  corresponding  to,  or  conformable  to, 
the  death  of  Christ.  If  our  nature  has  grown  "into 
conformii^  with"  His  death,  it  will  be  loso  conform- 
able to  His  resurrection. 
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death,  we  shall  be  also  m  the  likeness 
of  his  resurrection:  (^)  knowing  this, 
that  onr  old  man  is  crucified  witib  him, 
that  the  body  of  sin  might  be  destroyed, 
that  henceforth  we  should  not  serve 
sin.  ^^  For  he  that  is  dead  is  freed^ 
from  sin.  (®>  Now  if  we  be  dead  with 
Christ,  we  believe  that  we  shall  also 
live  with  him  :  (®>  knowing  that  Christ 
being  raised  from  the  dead  dieth  no 
more;  'death  hath  no  more  dominion 
over  him.  ^^^  For  in  that  he  died,  he 
died  unto  sin  once:  but  in  that  he 
liveth,  he  liveth  unto  God.  <^^  Likewise 
reckon  ye  also  yourselves  to  be  dead 
indeed  unto  sin,  but  alive  unto  God 


3  Gr.  omu,  or, 
ttMapoiu. 

IGr.iwMetf. 


through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  ^  Let 
not  sin  therefore  reign  in  your  mortal 
body,  that  ye  should  obey  it  in  the  lusts 
thereof.  <^  Neither  yield  ye  your 
members  cbs  instruments'  of  unright- 
eousness unto  sin :  but  yield  yourselves 
unto  God,  as  those  that  are  alive  from 
the  dead,  and  your  members  cls  instru- 
ments of  righteousness  unto  Grod.  (i*>For 
sin  shall  not  have  dominion  over  you : 
for  ye  are  not  under  the  law,  but  under 
grace. 

(^)  What    thenP    shall  ^^     .,.  «, 

.         •■  Chap.  Ti.  15 — 3S3b 

we    Sin,     because    we     are  True  nature  of 

not  under  the  law,  but  2^^**^^^***"* 
under  grace?   God  forbid. 


This  conformity  means,  of  course,  dving  to  trespasses 
and  sins,  being  completelv  removed  from  the  sphere  of 
their  influence,  and  enteimsf  a  new  sphere  correspond- 
ing to  the  glorified  life  of  the  Bedeemer.  Hie  ethical 
resurrection  of  the  Christian  begins  (or  is  ideally  sup- 
posed to  begin,  and  with  the  early  Christian  usuallv 
did  begin)  in  baptism,  is  continued  through  life,  and  is 
completed  with  nis  physical  resurrection. 

(6—11)  Further  description  of  this  process.  The 
Christian's  union  with  the  crucified  Christ  binds  him 
also  to  crucify  or  mortify  (asceticallj)  the  sinful  desires 
of  his  bodj.  Thus  he  is  released  from  the  dominion  of 
those  desires.  But  this  is  not  all.  Just  as  Christ 
passed  from  the  cross  to  the  resurrection,  and  overcame 
death  once  for  all,  exchanginflr  for  it  a  life  wholly  de« 
pendent  upon  Qod;  so,  tew.  Bis  followers  must  con- 
sider themselves  cut  off  irrevocably — as  if  by  deatii 
itself — ^from  sin,  and  livine  with  a  new  life  dedicated 
and  devoted  to  God,  throng  their  participation  in  the 
death  and  life  of  Jesus  Cluist  their  Lord. 

(^  Our  old  man.— *< Our  old  self"  (Yaughan),  as 
in  Eph.  iv.  22,  24;  Col.  iii.  9, 10. 

The  old  self,  or  that  congeries  of  evil  habits  acquired 
In  the  state  of  heathenism,  was,  ideally  if  not  actually, 
mortified  and  killed  in  our  baptism.  This  change  was 
wrought  by  a  power  brought  to  bear  upon  the  will 
through  the  contemplation  oi  the  crucifixion  of  Christ. 
Henoe,  instead  of  saying  simply  "  mortified,"  the  Apostle 
writes  rather  ^'  crudfiiMi,"  i.e.  put  to  deaUi,  not  in  any 
way,  but  specially  through  the  cross. 

That  the  body  of  sin  might  be  destroyed.— 
The  "  body  of  sin  "  is  the  body  subject  to  sin,  or  i^t 
supplies  sin  with  the  material  on  which  it  works.  This 
substratum  of  cumal  and  fleshly  desire,  the  Apostle 
teUs  us,  b  to  be  ascetically  chastened  and  disdplined 
until  it  ceases  to  be  a  source  of  sin. 

(7)  Is  fireed. — ^"Absolved,"  the  same  word  that  is 
used  elsewhere  for  "justified."  The  dead  man  is  no 
longer  liable  to  have  ^e  charge  of  sin  brought  against 
him.  This  is  the  general  proposition,  the  major  pre- 
mise, adduced  in  proof  of  what  had  gone  before,  viz., 
the  particular  proposition  that  he  who  is  ethically  dead 
is  no  longer  the  slave  of  sin. 

W  Diet^  no  more. — The  eternal  subsistence  of 
the  life  of  Christ  is  a  guarantee  for  the  permanence  and 
reality  of  our  own  life,  so  far  as  it  is  dependent  on  £Qs. 
If  it  were  possible  that  the  life  of  Christ  should  fail. 


the  whole  fabric  that  the  believer's  faith  builds  upon  it 
would  fidl  to  the  ground. 

(10)  But  it  is  not  possible  that  the  life  of  Christ 
should  fail.  Death  has  lost  all  its  power  over  Him. 
The  death  which  He  died,  He  died  to  sin.  It  was  the 
last  sacrifice  which  He  made  to  sin,  and  one  that  freed 
Him  from  its  dominion  for  ever.  He  died  to  it  once 
for  all,  and  His  death  did  not  need  to  be,  and  could  not 
be,  repeated.  On  the  other  hand.  His  life  is  assured, 
because  it  is  wholly  dependent  upon  God. 

(U)  Theoretical  application  to  the  readers.  Thev  are 
to  regard  themselves  as  dead,  i.e.,  insensible  and  inac- 
cessible to  sin,  but  living  in  close  all^;iaiice  and  devo- 
tion to  God  through  union  with  Christ. 

(12—14)  Practical  and  hortatory  consequence.  There- 
fore expel  sin,  and  refuse  to  obey  its  evil  promptings. 
Keep  your  bodies  pure  and  dean.  Let  them  no  longer 
be  weapons  in  the  nands  of  wickedness ;  let  them  rather 
be  weapons  with  which  to  fight  the  battle  of  righteous- 
ness and  of  God.  You  have  every  encouragement  to 
do  this.  For  sin  shall  no  longer  play  the  tyrant  over 
you.  The  stem  and  gloomv  empire  of  Law  (which  only 
served  to  heighten  the  guilt  of  sin)  is  over,  and  in  its 
stead  ihe  only  power  to  which  you  are  subject  is  that  of 
free  forgiveness. 

W  MortaL — And  therefore  at  variance  with  the 
immortal  life  just  described. 

03)  Instraments.  —  Bather,  as  mai]gpm,  arms,  or 
weapovie  which  sin  is  to  wield.  The  same  militaiy 
metaphor  is  kept  up  in  verse  23,  "the  wages  of  sin^ 
(your  pay  as  soldiers  of  sin)  "  is  deaiii.'' 

(V^-^)  Free  forgiveness!  What  does  that  mean? 
Freedom  to  sin  P  Far  from  it.  That  were  to  return 
into  the  old  slavery.  To  yield  to  sin  is  to  be  the  ser- 
vant or  slave  of  sin  with  its  consequence— deatL  On 
the  other  hand,  obedience  and  rurhteousness  go  to- 
gether. Happily  you  have  escaped  from  sin,  and  taken 
service  with  righteousness.  Service,  I  say,  using  a 
plain  human  figure  to  suit  your  imperfect  and  canial 
apprehension  of  spiritual  things.  Exchange  the  service 
of  uncleanness  for  that  of  righteousness.  I  appeal  to 
your  own  experience.  You  found  that  sin  brought  yoa 
no  pav  fnom  your  master  but  death.  Now  ^u  aro 
started  upon  a  road  that  leads  to  sanctification  and 
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W  Bjiow  ye  not,  that  to  whom  ye  yield 
yourselyes  servants  to  obey,  his  servants 
ye  are  to  whom  ye  obey ;  whether  of  sin 
unto  death,  or  of  obedience  unto  right- 
eousness ?  ^^^  But  Gk>d  be  thanked,  that 
Je  were  the  servants  of  sin,  but  ye 
ave  obeyed  from  the  heart  l^t  form 
of  doctrine  which  was  delivered  you.^ 
^)  Being  then  made  free  from  sin,  ye 
became  the  servants  of  righteousness. 
^^  I  speak  after  the  manner  of  men 
because  of  the  infirmity  of  your  flesh : 
for  as  ye  have  yielded  your  members 
servants  to  uncleanness  and  to  iniquity 
unto  iniquity ;  even  so  now  yield  your 
members  servants  to  righteousness  unto 
holiness.     <^^   For  when  ye  were  the 


S  Gr.  to  r14lit 


1  Gr. 
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servants  of  sin,  ye  were  free  from  right- 
eousness.* <^)  What  fruit  had  ye  then 
in  those  things  whereof  ye  are  now 
ashamed  P  for  the  end  of  those  things 
is  death.  ^^^  But  now  being  made  free 
from  sin,  and  become  servants  to  God, 
ye  have  your  fruit  unto  holiness,  and 
the  end  everlasting  life.  <^>  For  the 
wages  of  sin  is  death ;  but  the  gift  of 
God  is  eternal  life  through  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord. 

CHAPTER  Vn.— (1)   Know  ye  not, 
brethren,  (for  I  speak  to  cha_p.  vii.  i- 
them  that  know  the  law,)  6.  Keleaae  by 
how  that   the    law   hath  ^^^' 
dominion  over  a  man  as  long  as  he  liveth? 


eternal  life.    This  will  be  sriven  yon,  not  as  wages,  bnt 
as  the  free  gift  of  God  in  Cnrist. 

n^)  The  Apostle  returns  to  a  difficoltv  very  similar 
to  that  which  presented  itself  at  the  beginning  of  the 
chapter.  The  answer  is  couched  under  a  sli^tly  dif- 
ferent metaphor.  It  is  no  longer  death  to  the  one,  life 
to  the  other,  but  freedom  from  the  one,  service  to  the 
other.  These  are  correlative  terms.  Freedom  from 
sin  implies  service  to  Gk)d,  just  as  freedom  from  God 
means  service  to  sin.  The  same  idea  of  service  and 
freedom  will  be  found  worked  out  in  John  viii.  32—^, 
36,  and  m  QaL  v.  1. 

W  Enow  ye  not. — An  apparent  tautology,  but 
one  which  really  teaches  a  deep  ethical  trutib.    Don't 

Cknow  that  what  you  make  yourselves  that  you 
me  P    The  habit  which  you  form  ends  by  becom- 
ing your  "  second  nature." 

(17)  Have  obeyed.— Bather,  obeyed.  (See  Note  on 
verse  2.)  In  like  manner  correct  "have  vicdded"  to 
"yielded "in  verse  19. 

That  form  of  doctrine.— That  paUem  of  (eoeA- 
tno,  or  express  moral  rule  of  life. 

Delivered  yotL—Literally,  to  which  you  were  de- 
livered— to  the  direction  of  which  you  were  handed  over. 

(18)  Ye  became  the  servants.— Oomp.  "Whose 
service  is  perfect  freedom,"  adopted  from  St.  Augustine. 

0^>  I  apeak  after  the  manner  of  men. — ^I  am 
using  a  merely  human  figure  of  speech,  a  fimre  taken 
from  common  human  relations,  ana  not  a  lugu  mystical 
phrase  such  as  I  used  just  now,  because  of  the  dfnlness 
of  your  understanding:  that  form  of  expression  you 
might  not  be  able  to  comprehend;  this  present  figure  is 
clear  even  to  a  mind  that  is  busy  with  earthly  and 
carnal  things,  and  has  not  much  faculty  for  taking  in 
anything  beyond. 

xoiir  flesh. — This  corresponds  nearly  to  what  is 
elsewhere  called  "the  carnal  mind,"  a  mind  alive 
only  to  material  and  sensible  things. 

To  iniquity  unto  iniquity* — ^Ye  yielded  up  your 
members  to  iniquity  for  the  practice  of  iniquity. 

Unto  holiness. — Bather, /or  eanctification ;  to  he 
made  holy. 

W  For. — (You  had  no  fruit)  for,  Ac.  Some  put  the 
question  at  "then."  "What  fruit  had  ye  therefore 
(omitted  in  the  Authorised  version)  at  that  time? 
Things  of  which  ye  are  now  ashamed;  for  their  end 


is  death."  But  the  construction  of  the  Authorised 
version  is  probably  best. 

W  Ye  nave  your  firuit.  —  You  are  no  longer 
without  fruit.  Your  fruit  is  the  new  Christian  Bfe 
which  leads  on  to  sanctification  and  finally  to  eternal 
life. 

m  The  gift  of  GkxL  —  The  natural  antitheas 
would  be  "  wages ; "  but  this  would  here  be  inappro- 
priate, and  therefore  the  Apostle  substitutes  "  the  free 
gift."  In  spite  of  your  sanctification  as  Christians, 
still  you  wiU  not  have  earned  eternal  life ;  it  is  the  gift 
of  God's  grace. 

vn. 

(I— ^  The  Apostle  takes  up  an  idea  to  which  he  had 
alluded  in  verses  14, 15  of  the  preceding  chapter,  "  Ye 
are  not  imder  the  Law,  but  under  grace;  And  as  he  had 
worked  out  the  conclusion  of  the  death  of  the  Christian 
to  on,  so  now  he  works  out  that  of  his  death  to  the 
Law.  This  he  does  by  an  illustration  borrowed  from 
the  marriage-bond.  That  bond  is  dissolved  by  the 
death  of  one  of  theparties  to  it.  And  in  like  manner 
the  death  of  the  Cnristian  with  Christ  releases  him 
from  his  obligation  to  the  Law,  and  opens  out  to  him  a 
new  and  spiritual  service  in  place  of  Ids  old  subjection 
to  a  written  code. 

0)  Enow  ye  not.— Here  again  insert  "  or  " :  Or 
know  ye  not^  Ac.,  carrying  on  the  thought  from  the 
end  of  the  last  chapter.  Is  not,  aigaes  the  Apostie, 
what  I  sav  true?  Or  do  I  hear  the  old  objection 
raised  agam,  that  the  system  under  which  the  Cluistian 
is  living  is  not  one  of  grace  in  which  eternal  life 
is  given  freely  by  Gk)d,  but  the  Mosaic  law  P  That 
womd  show  an  ignorance — ^which  in  you  1  cannot 
believe— ^f  the  fact  that  the  dominion  of  the  Law  ceases 
with  death,  of  which  fact  it  is  easy  to  take  a  rimple 
illustration. 

To  them  that  know  the  law. — The  Boman 
Church,  as  we  have  seen,  was  composed  in  about  eoual 

Sioportions  of  Jewish  and  of  Gentile  Christians.  The 
ews  would  naturally  know  the  provisions  of  their  own 
law,  while  the  Gtotile  Christians  would  know  them 
sufficiently  to  be  aware  of  the  fact,  from  their  inter- 
course with  Jewish  members  of  their  own  community, 
and  from  hearing  the  Old  Testament  read  in  the  syna- 
gues,  where  their  public  worship  was  still  conducted, 
le  practice  of  reading  from  the  Old  Testament  did  not 
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We  are  Dead  to  the  Law, 


^^  For  the  woman  which  haih  an  hus- 
band is  bound  by  the  law  to  her  hus- 
band BO  long  as  he  liveth;  but  if 
the  husband  hQ  dead,  she  is  loosed  from 
the  law  of  her  husband.  ^^^  So  then  if, 
while  her  husband  liveth,  she  be  married 
to  another  man,  she  shall  be  called  an 
adulteress ;  but  if  her  husband  be  dead, 
she  is  free  from  that  law ;  so  that  she  is 
no  adulteress,  though  she  be  married  to 
another  man.  W  Wherefore,  my  bre- 
thren, ye  also  are  become  dead  to  the 
law  by  the  body  of  Christ ;  that  ye  should 
be  married  to  another,  even  to  him  who 


lOr. 


1  Or,  hebig  Otad  to 
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is  raised  from  the  dead,  that  we  should 
bring  forth  fruit  unto  God.  (*^  For 
when  we  were  in  the  flesh,  the  motions^ 
of  sins,  which  were  by  the  law,  did 
work  in  our  members  to  bring  forth 
fruit  unto  death.  (*>  But  now  we  are 
delivered  from  the  law,  that  being  dead' 
wherein  we  were  held;  that  we  should 
serve  in  newness  of  spirit,  and  not  in  the 
oldness  of  the  letter. 

(7)  What  shall  we  sajr  then?  Is  the 
law  sin?  God  forbid.  ^  ^^  y_ 
Nay,  I  had  not  known  25.  The  inward 
sin,  but  by  the  law:   for  "*^®- 


cease  on  the  transition  from  Jewish  to  Christian  modes 
of  worship ;  it  surviyes  s^  in  the  "  first  Lesson." 

W  For  the  woman  which  hath  an  husband. 
"-The  illustration  is  not  qnite  exact.  The  Law  is  here 
represented  by  the  hnsband,  bat  the  Apostle  does 
not  mean  to  say  that  the  Law  dies  to  the  Christian, 
bat  the  Christian  to  the  Law.  The  proposition  most 
therefore  be  understood  to  be  stated  in  a  somewhat 
abstract  form.  Relations  of  the  kind  indicated  are 
terminated  hy  death  (not  necessarily  the  death  of  one 
party  to  them  more  than  another).  The  relation  of 
wife  and  husband  ceases  absolutely  and  entirely  on 
both  sides,  and  not  merely  so  much  of  it  as  affects  the 
person  who  dies. 

(4)  Are  beoome  dead.— TFare  rendered  dead^ 
somewhat  stronger  than  simply  "  ye  died." 

By  the  boc&  of  Ghri£t— ^.6.,  by  the  death  of  the 
human  body  of  Christ  upon  the  cross.  The  Christian, 
as  the  hist  chapter  has  shown,  is  so  united  to  Christ 
that  whatever  has  happened  to  his  Master  has  happened 
also  to  him.  Christ  was  put  to  death  u-jpm  the  cross ; 
he  therefore  has  also  been  put  to  death  with  HinL  But 
why  put  to  death  to  the  Law  1  Probably  all  that  is  meant 
is  simply  that  the  Christian  died,  and  therefore  all  the 
relations  contracted  before  that  death  came  to  an  end. 
At  the  same  time  he  entered  upon  new  relations  corre- 
sponding to  his  new  and  risen  state. 

The  argument  can  hardly  be  said  to  haye  a  logical 
oo^ncj  m  a  controyersial  sense.  It  is  not,  quite 
strictly  speakinff,  argument  at  all,  but  rather  emphatic 
assertion,  with  Si  the  weight  of  apostolic  authori^,  and 
in  a  graphic  illustrative  form.  The  gist  of  it  all  is, "  Yon 
have  done  with  the  Law  and  assumed  a  new  spiritual 
life  in  Christ :  see  that  jou  mi^e  this  a  reality.* 

TYiaX  we  should  bring  forth  fruit  unto  GkxL 
•^This  mystical  and  ethical  union  with  Christ  will  not 
be  unproductive ;  it  will  have  for  its  fruit  a  life  con- 
secrated to  Qod. 

(5)  The  new  alliance  ought  not  to  be  unproductive, 
for  the  old  alliance  was  not  unproductive.  Before  that 
mortification  of  the  flesh  wmch  proceeds  from  our 
relation  to  the  death  of  Christ,  we  bore  a  fruit  venerated 
through  our  carnal  appetites  by  the  Law,  and  the  only 
being  to  whose  honour  and  glory  they  contributed  was 
Deatii. 

The  sins  committed  under  the  old  dispensation  are 
regarded  as  due  to  a  two-fold  agency — on  the  one  hand 
to  the  Law  (the  operation  of  Timich  is  described  more 
particularly  in  verses  7,  8),  and  on  the  other  hand  to 
the  flesh,  which  was  only  too  susceptible  to  any  in- 
Huence  that  would  call  out  its  sinfal  mipulses.    Those 


impulses  have  now  been  mortified,  as  if  by  a  course  of 
asceticism,  through  union  with  the  death  of  Christ. 

The  "bod^"  is  regarded  by  St.  Paul  as  a  neutral 
principle,  wmch  is  not  in  itself  eitiier  good  or  bad.  It 
IS  simply  the  material  frame  of  men,  which  though 
itself  **  of  the  earth  earthy "  is  capable  of  becoming  a 
dwelling-place  for  the  Spirit,  ana  being  put  to  holy 
uses.  Tne  "  flesh"  is  the  same  material  frame  regardea 
as  the  seat  of  sinful  appetites,  and  with  a  tendency  to 
obey  the  lower  rather  than  the  hiffber  self.  The  ]proper 
way  to  overcome  this  lower  seu  is  by  that  spiritual 
asceticism  which  the  believer  coes  tJbrough  oy  his 
appropriation  of  the  deatii  of  Chnst. 


of  sinB. — ^The  same  word  which  is  trans- 
lated in  Gal.  v.  24,  ''affections" — ^those  emotions  or 
passions  which  lead  to  sin. 

Whioh  were  by  the  law.— Which  the  Law 
served  to  stimulate  and  quicken  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed below. 

Did  work. — Were  active  or  astir,  opposed  to  that 
state  of  toipor  or  mortification  to  whicn  they  were 
reduced  in  the  Christian. 

XJnto  death. — ^Death  is  here  persomfied  as  the 
Idnff  of  that  re^on  which  sin  serves  to  enrich. 

(6)  That  being  dead. — Our  translatore  seem  to 
have  had  a  false  reading  here,  which  is  not  found  in 
any  MS.,  but  arose  from  an  error  of  Beza  and  Erasmus 
in  interproting  a  comment  of  Chrysostom's.  The  true 
reading  runs  uius:  "  But  as  it  is  we  were  "  (not  *'  are  **) 
**  ddivered  from  the  Law,  having  died  to  that  wherein 
we  were  held."  In  the  act  of  our  baptism,  which 
united  us  to  Christ,  we  obtained  a  release  from  our  old 
tyrant,  the  Law. 

Wherein  we  were  held. — Oppressed,  held  in 
bondage. 

That  we  should  serve. — Bather,  perhaps,  so  thai 
we  eerve ;  result,  not  purpose.  Our  release  from  one 
master  implied  an  engagement  to  another.  Our  new 
state  is  one  in  which  we  serve  an  active  living  Spirit ;  our 
old  state  was  a  bondage  to  the  dead  and  formal  letter. 

The  "  Spirit "  is  here  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  the  ani- 
mating principle  of  the  new  Hf  o,  and  as  opposed  to  a 
system  which  proceeds  merely  by  extenml  precepts 
and  requirements. 

(7)  What  shall  we  say  then  P— The  Apostle  had 
spoken  in  a  manner  disparaging  to  the  Law,  and  which 
might  well  give  offence  to  some  of  his  readera.  It  was 
necessary  to  correct  this.  And  so  now  he  proceeds  to 
lay  down  more  precisely  in  what  it  was  that  the  Law 
was  defective,  and  what  was  its  true  function  and  rela- 
tion to  the  history  and  struggles  of  humanity. 
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but  Holy,  Just,  and  OoadL 


I  had  not  known  lust,^  except  the 
law  had  said,  Thou  shalt  not  covet. 
(8)  But  sin,  taking  occasion  by  the  com- 
mandment, wrought  in  me  all  manner  of 
concupiscence.  For  without  the  law 
sin  was  dead.  ^^^  For  I  was  alire  with- 
out the  law  once ;  but  when  the  com- 
mandment  came,    sin  revived,  and   I 


lOr, 


died.  (^^)  And  the  commandment,  which 
was  ordained  to  life,  I  found  to  be  unto 
death.  (">  For  sin,  taking  occasion  by 
the  commandment,  deceived  me,  and  by 
it  slew  me.  ^^^  Wherefore  the  law  is 
holy,  and  the  commandment  holy,  and 
just,  and  good.  ^^^  Was  then  that 
which  is  good  made  death  unto  meP 


In  what  follows  the  Apostle  speaks  thronghont  in 
the  first  person.  He  is  reaUj  making  a  general  state- 
ment which  applies  to  aU  mankind ;  bnt  uus  statement 
is  based  npon  his  own  personal  experience.  Self- 
analysis  is  at  the  bottom  of  most  profound  psychology. 
TJie  Apostle  goes  back  in  thought  to  the  time  before 
he  had  embraced  Christianity,  and  treats  his  own  case 
as  typical.  There  can  be  little  question  that  the  de- 
scription which  follows  to  the  end  of  verse  24  is  a 
description  of  the  wnregenercUe  state  of  man.  It  is  one 
prolonged  crisis  and  conflict,  which  at  last  finds  its 
solution  in  Christ. 

Is  the  law  sinP— The  Law  had  just  been  de- 
scribed as  stimulating  and  exciting  "the  motions  of 
sins."  Was  this  true  r  Was  the  Law  really  immoral? 
No,  that  could  hot  be. 

Nay. — ^Bather,  Iwwheit  (EUioott),  nevertheless.  The 
Law  is  not  actually  immoral,  but  it  is  near  being  made 
so.  It  is  not  itsefi  sin  (sinful),  but  it  rereals,  and  so 
in  a  manner  incites  to,  sin. 

I  had  not  known.— strictly,  I  did  not  know.  1 
had  no  acquaintance  with  sin  except  through  the  Law. 
Before  the  introduction  of  law,  acts  that  are  sinful  in 
themselyes,  objectiyely  viewed,  may  be  done,  but  they 
are  not  sinful  with  reference  to  the  person  who  does 
them.  He  has  no  knowledge  or  consciousness  of  what 
sin  is  until  it  is  revealed  to  nim  by  law. 

Sin. — Here  a  sort  of  quasi-personification.  The 
principle  or  power  of  sin  into  contact  and  acquaintance 
with  which  tne  Apostle  was  brought  for  the  first  time 
by  the  Law. 

I  had  not  known  lust.— The  Apostle  introduces 
an  illustration  from  a  special  law — ^tne  Tenth  Com- 
mandment. "  Lust"  is  here  to  be  taken  in  the  special 
sense  of  coretousness,  desire  for  that  which  is  for- 
bidden. Doubtless  there  would  be  many  before  the 
^ving  of  the  Law  who  desired  their  "neighbour's 
wife,  or  his  manservant,  or  his  maidservant,"  £c. ;  but 
this  would  not  be  coveting,  it  would  not  be  desire  of 
thai  which  wcu  forbidden,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it 
was  not  forbidden.  Covetousness,  then,  as  a  sin,  the 
Apostle  did  not  know  until  he  was  confronted  with  the 
law  against  it. 

(8)  Taking  oooasion.— The  word  in  the  Greek 
implies  originally  a  military  metaphor:  taking jw  a 
base  of  operations,  %.e.,  an  advanced  post  occupied  as 
the  starting-point  and  rendezvous  for  further  advances. 
Sin  is  unable  to  act  upon  man  without  the  co^)peration 
of  law,  without  being  able  to  hold  up  law  before  him, 
and  so  show  itself  in  its  true  colours. 

The  words  "by  the  commandment"  may  either  go 
with  "  taking  occasion "  or  with  "  wrought  in  me." 
The  sense  would,  in  either  case,  be  very  much  the  same, 
"  taking  advantage  of  the  commandment,"  or  "  wrought 
in  me  by  the  help  of  the  commandment."  The  first  is 
the  construction  usually  adopted,  as  in  the  Authorised 
version,  but  thero  seem  to  oe  reasons  of  some  force 
for  preferring  the  second.  The  phrase  "wrought 
in  me  eoyeti^  by  the  commandment"  would  thus  be 


parallel  to  "working  death  in  me  by  that  which  is 
good,"  below. 

Conoupisoenoe. — ^Bather,  coveting;  the  same  word 
which  had  been  used  above.  Sin  and  the  Command- 
ment together — Sin,  the  evil  principle  in  men,  acting  as  . 
the  primary  cause,  and  the  Commandment  as  the  secon- 
dary cause — ^led  their  unfortunate  victim  into  all  kinds 
of  violation  of  the  Law.  This  is  done  in  two  ways: 
(1)  the  perverseness  of  human  naturo  is  such  that  the 
mere  prohibition  of  an  act  suggests  the  desiro  to  do 
that  which  is  prohibited;  (2)  the  act,  when  done,  is 
invested  with  the  character  of  sin,  which  hitherto  it  did 
not  possess.  It  becomes  a  distinct  breach  of  law,  where 
previously  thero  had  been  no  law  to  break.  This  is 
what  the  Apostle  means  by  saying  that  "  without  the 
Law  sin  was  dead."  Until  thero  was  a  written  prohibi- 
tion, Sin  (the  evil  principle)  was  powerless  to  produce 
sinful  actions. 

(9)  I  was  alive. — ^The  state  of  unconscious  morality, 
uninstructed  but  as  yet  uncondemned,  may,  comparod 
with  that  state  of  condemnation,  be  rogarded  as  a  state 
of  "  life.'' 

iEtoviyed. — ^The  English  version  well  roprosent«  the 
meaning  of  the  original,  which  is  not  that  sm  "  came  to 
life,"  but  that  it  " came  to  life  oj/ain"  Sin  is  lurking 
in  the  heurt  from  the  first,  but  it  is  dormant  until  the 
Commandment  comes ;  then  it  "  rovives." 

I  died« — ^Became  subject  to  the  doom  of  eternal 
death. 

<10)  Which  was  ordained  to. — "  The  very  com- 
mandment which  was  for  life  I  found  to  be  for  death  " 
(Ellicott).  The  Law  was  instituted  in  order  that  it 
might  give  life  to  those  who  wero  under  it  and  who 
kept  it.  They  did  not  keep  it,  and  therof oro  it  brought 
them  not  life  but  death. 

(U— 13)  The  cause  of  this  miscarriage  lay  not  with  the 
Law  but  with  Sin.  Sin  played  the  tempter,  and  then 
made  use  of  the  Commandment  to  condemn  and  destroy 
its  victims.  All  this  time  the  Law  {i.e.,  the  whole 
body  of  procepts)  and  the  Commandment  (i.e.,  the  par- 
ticular precepts  included  in  the  Law)  romained  perfectly 
good  in  themselves.  They  could  not  be  otherwise, 
having  come  from  the  hand  of  God  Himself.  Sin  was 
the  fatal  power.  Hie  Law  and  the  Commandment 
wero  only  passive  instruments  which  it  wielded  for 
the  destruction  of  man.  But  at  the  same  time  Sin 
itself  was  exposed  by  them  in  all  its  ever-increasing 
enormity. 

W  Wherefore.— This  word  introduces  a  conclusion, 
not  from  the  verse  immediately  preceding,  but  from  the 
whole  of  the  last  five  verses.  The  Apostle  glances 
back  for  a  moment  over  the  course  of  his  argument. 

(13)  Was  then  that  which  is  good .  .  .  P— Was 
it  possible  that  tihie  Law,  holy  and  good  as  it  was,  could 
simply  lead  miserable  men  to  death  and  ruin  P  No,  it 
was  not  possible.  It  was  not  the  Law  that  did  this  but 
Sin — acting,  it  is  tsrue,  through  the  instrumentality  ot 
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wnd  the  Law  of  the  Jlenibers. 


God  forbid.  But  sin,  that  it  might 
appear  sin,  working  death  in  me  by 
that  which  is  good;  that  sin  by  the 
commandment  might  become  exceeding 
sinful.  <^*>  For  we  know  that  the  law 
is  spiritual :  but  I  am  carnal,  sold  imder 
sin.  <^>  Tor  that  which  I  do  I  allow  ^ 
not :  for  what  I  would,  that  do  I  not ; 
but  what  I  hate,  that  do  I.  ^^  If  then 
I  do  that  which  I  would  not,  I  consent 
unto  the  law  that  it  ie  good.  <^^>  Now 
then  it  is  no  more  I  that  do  it,  but  sin 
that  dwelleth  in  me.  <^  For  I  know 
that  in  me  (that  is,  in  my  flesh,)  dwelleth 
no  good  thing :  for  to  will  is  present 


10r«  mHM9» 


with  me;  but  how  to  perform  that 
which  is  good  I  find  not.  <^>  For  the 
good  that  I  would  I  do  not:  but  the 
evil  which  I  would  not,  that  I  do. 
<»)  Now  if  I  do  that  I  would  not,  it  is 
no  more  I  that  do  it,  but  sin  that 
dwelleth  in  me.  <^>  I  find  then  a  law, 
that,  when  I  would  do  good,  evil  is 
present  with  me.  (^^  For  I  delight  in 
the  law  of  God  after  the  inward  man : 
^^  But  I  see  another  law  in  my  mem- 
bers, warring  against  the  law  of  my 
mind,  and  brmging  me  into  captivity  to 
the  law  of  sin  which  is  in  my  meml)ers. 


^^  O  wretched  man  that  1  am!   who 
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the  Law.  All  this,  howeyer,  only  had  for  its  end  to 
show  up  Sin  for  the  monster  that  it  really  is. 

Sin,  that  it  might  appear  sin.— We  must  supply 
with  this  "  was  made  death."  Sia,  no  longer  remainmg 
oovert  and  nnrecognised,  bnt  coming  out  in  its  true 
colours,  brought  me  under  the  penalty  of  death. 

By  the  commandment. — ^If  the  Commandment 
served  to  expose  the  guilt  of  man,  still  more  did  it  serve 
to  expose  and  enhance  the  guilt  of  that  evil  principle  by 
which  man  was  led  astray.  Such  is  the  deeper  philo- 
sophy of  the  whole  matter.  This  short-lived  dominion 
was  no  triumph  for  Sin  after  all.  The  very  law  that  it 
took  for  its  stay  turned  round  upon  it  and  condemined  it. 

(14—25)  IBhirther  and  detailed  proof  why  it  was  that 
thouffh  the  Law  appealed  to  all  that  was  best  in  man, 
still  ne  could  not  obey  it. 

(U)  por  we  know.—There  is  no  need  to  argue  the 
question.  We  Christians  all  know  that  the  Law  is 
spiritual.  It  is  divinely  given  and  inspired.  On  the 
other  hand,  man,  though  capable  of  communion  with 
Gk)d,  is  dominated  bv  that  purt  of  his  nature  which  is 
the  direct  opposite  of  divine,  and  is  entirely  earthly  and 
sensual.  This  sensual  part  of  his  nature  is  the  slave — ^and 
just  as  much  the  slave  as  if  he  had  been  sold  in  the 
auction  mart — of  Sin.    (Comp.  1  Kings  xxi.  20,  25.) 

(15)  That  which  I  do  I  allow  not.— Bather, 
that  which  I  perform  I  know  not.  I  act  blindlv,  and 
without  any  conscious  direction  of  the  will ;  that  nigher 
part  of  me  which  should  preside  over  and  direct  my 
actions,  is  kept  down  by  the  lower  physical  nature. 

Which  I  do.— St.Fanl  uses  three  words  for  "to  do" 
in  this  passage,  the  distinction  between  which  is  hard 
to  re]9resent  in  English.  That  which  is  employed  here 
and  m  verses  17,  20,  is  the  strongest, "  perform " — 
deliberate  action,  thoroughly  carried  out.  l!lie  other 
two  words  differ,  as  "do  and  "practise,"  the  one  refer- 
ringto  sinffle,  the  other  to  habitual  and  repeated  actions. 

What  1  would. — If  my  will  had  tree  course  I 
should  act  very  differently. 

m  But  the  fact  that  I  desire  to  do  what  is  right  is 
itself  a  witness  to  the  excellence  of  the  Law,  which  com- 
mands that  which  I  desire. 

(17)  This,  then,  appears  to  be  the  true  explanation  of 
the  difficulty.  There  is  really  a  dualism  in  the  soul. 
I  am  not  to  be  identified  with  that  lower  self  which  is 
enthralled  by  sin. 

<!»-»)  Enthralled  it  is,  and  the  wiU  is  powerless. 


What  I  do  and  what  I  will  are  opposite  things.    It  is 
therefore  sin  that  acts,  and  not  I. 

(21)  I  find  then  a  law. — Of  the  many  wavs  of 
taldng  this  difficult  verse,  two  seem  to  stand  out 
as  most  plausible  or  possible.  In  any  case  "  a  law " 
should  be  rather  "the  law."  This  is  taken  bv  the 
majority  of  commentators,  includinj?  Bishop  Ellicott, 
in  the  sense  of  "rule,"  "habitnaUy-repeated  fact." 
"I  find  this  law,  or  this  rule,  that  when  I  would 
do  good  evil  is  present  with  me.*'  Such  is  my  con- 
stant and  regular  experience.  The  objection  to  this 
interpretation  is  that  it  gives  to  the  word  "law"  an 
entirely  different  sense  from  that  which  it  bears 
in  ike  context,  or  in  any  other  part  of  St.  Paul's 
writings.  The  other  view  is  that  which  is  maintained 
by  Dr.  Vaughan.  According  to  this  we  should  have  to 
assume  an  anacoluthon.  The  Apostle  begins  the  sen- 
tence as  if  he  were  going  to  sav,  "  I  find  tiieref  ore  tho 
Law  (the  Mosaic  law),  when  I  desire  to  do  good,  unable 
to  help  me ;  "  but  he  changes  somewhat  the  form  of  the 
sentence  in  the  latter  portion,  and  instead  of  saying 
"  I  find  the  Law  unable  to  help  me,"  he  says,  "  I  find 
that  evil  is  at  mv  side."  "  To  me  "  is  also  repeated  a 
second  time,  in  the  Greek  superfluously,  for  the  sake 
of  greater  clearness.  Or  pernaps  a  still  simpler  and 
better  expluiation  would  be  that  the  Anostle  had  in- 
tended in  the  foBt  instance  to  say,  "  I  find  the  Law, 
when  I  wish  to  do  good, puttifig  etfil  before  me'*  and 
then  shrank  (as  in  verse  7)  from  using  so  harsh  an 
expression,  and  softened  it  by  turning  the  latter  half 
of  the  sentence  into  a  passive  instead  of  an  active 
form — "  I  find  the  Law,  wnen  I  wish  to  do  good — ^that 
evil  is  put  before  me." 

(2S)  I  delight.—'*  I  delight  in  (and  with)  the  Law 
of  Gk>d."  I  sympathise  with  and  approve  of  it  after 
the  iuward  man,  i.e.,  in  the  hieher  part  of  my  being. 
"The  inward  man"  corresponds  nearly,  though  not 
quite,  to  the  "  law  of  my  mind,"  in  the  next  verse.  It 
stands  rather  midway  between  it  and  the  spirit.  The 
mind  is  the  moral  and  rational  faculties  considered  as 
moral  and  rational.  "  The  inward  man  "  is  the  higher 
piurt  of  man's  nature  considered  as  capable  of  receiving 
the  divine  grace.  The  ''spirit"  is  the  same  when 
actually  brought  into  communion  with  God. 

(83)  Another  law.— A  different  law.  "In  my 
members,"  i.e.,  that  has  its  chief  seat  of  activity  in  my 
members.  This  is  the  law  of  sin,  which  is  ready  to 
take  advantage  of  every  fleshly  impulse. 
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Tie  Imu  qf  the  Strife. 
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The  Law  qf  the  SpiriL 


flihall  deliver  me  from  the  body  of 
this  death?^  <»>  I  thank  God  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  So  then  with 
the  mind  I  myself  serve  the  law 
of  Gk>d;  but  with  the  flesh  the  law 
of  sin. 


AD.  S&  I 

1  Or,  thit  bod9  t/ 
death. 


CHAPTER  Vm.— W  TWe  is  there- 
fore now  no  condemna-  ciiap.vm.i— i 
tion  to  them  which  are  in  T^^^S'  J^® 
Christ  Jesus,  who  walk  law  ^  thl 
not  afber  the  flesh,  but  Spirit, 
after  the  Spirit.     (^>  For  the  law  of  the 


and  reaches  no  dedsion,  till  at  last  the  nnhappj  man 
cries  oat,  almost  in  despair,  "  Who  shall  deuTer  me 
from  the  body  of  this  deathP"  Who,  that  is,  will  help 
me  to  oyeroome  these  fleshly  desires,  gendered  by  a 
corrapt  human  nature,  which  are  dragging  me  down  to 
imminent  destruction  P  The  body  is  the  cause  of  sin, 
and  therefore  of  death.  If  only  it  could  be  released 
f roni  that,  the  distracted  soul  womd  be  at  rest  and  free. 
The  body  of  this  death.— T^i«  body  (the  slare 
of  sin  and  therefore  the  abode)  of  death.  The  words 
are  a  cry  for  deliverance  from  the  whole  of  this 
mortal  nature,  in  which  carnal  wspetite  and  sin  and 
death  are  inextricably  mingled.  To  complete  this  de- 
liverance the  triple  reeurr^tion— nethicAl,  spiritual,  and 
physical — ^is  neeaed. 

W  It  hcL8  been  released.  It  is  Jesus  our  Lord  to 
whom  the  thanks  and  praise  are  due.  Though  without 
His  intervention  there  can  onlv  be  a  divi£d  service. 
The  mere  human  self  serves  witn  the  mind  the  law  of 
Qod,  with  the  flesh  the  law  of  sin. 


I  myBelf. — Apart  from  and  in  opposition  to  the 
help  which  I  derive  from  Christ. 

The  abrupt  and  pregnant  style  by  which,  instead  of 
answering  the  que^on,  "  Where  is  deliverance  to  come 
from?"  the  Apostle  simply  returns  thanks  for  the 
deliverance  that  has  actually  been  vouchsafed  to  him, 
is  thoroughly  in  harmony  wiui  the  impassioned  personal 
character  of  the  whole  passage.  These  are  not  abstract 
questions  to  be  decided  in  aratract  terms,  but  they  are 
matters  of  intimate  personal  experience. 

The  deliverance  wrought  by  Christ  is  apparently 
here  that  of  sanotification  rather  than  of  justification. 
It  is  from  the  domination  of  the  body,  from  the  impulses 
of  sense,  that  the  Christian  is  freed,  and  that  is  done 
when  he  is  crucified  to  them  with  Christ. 

vin. 

The  Apostle  has  now  again  reached  a  dimax  in  his 
arj^ument  similar  to  that  in  the  opening  of  chap.  v. 
His  subject  is  once  more  the  blissfid  condition  of  the 
Christian  who  has  made  full  use  of  the  means  otgnce 
offered  to  him.  This  is  now  worked  out  at  leng^th  and 
in  detail.  The  eighth  chapter  may,  in  fact,  be 
described  as  not  only  the  climax  of  a  particular  argu- 
ment, but  also  as  the  dimax — ^the  broad  extended 
summit,  as  it  were — of  the  Epistle.  It  differs  from 
the  first  section  of  chap.  v.  in  this,  that  while  both 
describe  the  condition  of  the  regenerate  Christian,  and 
both  cover  the  whole  range  of  time  from  the  first  ad- 
mission to  the  Christian  communion  down  to  the 
ultimate  and  assured  enjovment  of  Christian  immor- 
tality, chap.  V.  lays  stress  cniefly  on  the  initial  and  final 
moments  of  this  period,  whereas  chap.  viii.  emphasises 
rather  the  whole  intermediate  process.  In  technical 
language  the  one  turns  chiefly  upon  justification,  the 
other  upon  sanotification.  The  connectmg-link  between 
the  two  is  the  doctrine  of  Hope.  The  sense  of  justifi- 
cation wrought  for  us  by  Curist  gives  rise  to  hope; 
the  sense  of  sonship  and  communion  with  Chnst, 
earxying  with  it  the  assurance  of  final  redemption,  also 


gives  rise  to  hope.  It  mav  be  said  that  Faith  is  aLso  a 
connecting-link;  because  faith  in  the  death  of  Christ 
is  the  same  apprehensive  faculty  which  later  briiu^ 
home  the  sense  of  communion  with  Christ  to  the 
believer.  A  further  link  is  suggested  in  the  words 
of  chap.  V.  5,  "  Because  the  love  of  Grod  is  shed  abroad 
in  our  hearts  by  the  Holy  Ghost  which  is  given  unto 
us."  There  it  is  the  consciousness  of  justifying  love 
which  is  so  diffused,  but  the  doctrine  of  the  special 
agency  exercised  by  the  Holy  Ghost  is  largely  expanded 
in  chap.  viiL 

This  chapter  carries  us  into  the  inmost  circle  and  heart 
of  Christianity;  it  treats  of  that  peculiar  state  of 
beatitude,  of  refined  and  chastened  joy  for  which  no 
form  of  Secularism  is  able  to  provide  even  the  remotest 
equivalent. 

(1—11)  A  result  is  thus  attained  which  the  law  of 
Moses  could  not  accomplish,  but  which  is  accomplished 
in  the  gospel  The  Christian  is  entirely  freed  from 
the  law  of  sin  and  death,  and  from  the  condemnation 
that  it  entails.  But  he  is  so  upon  the  condition  that 
this  freedom  is  for  him  a  reahty — ^that  it  really  pro- 
ceeds from  the  indwelling  Spirit  of  Christ. 

(1)  Therefore.— The  Apostle  had  already,  at  the 
end  of  the  last  chapter,  "  touched  the  confines"  of  that 
state  of  deliverance  and  of  liberty  which  he  is  now 
going  on  to  describe.  The  openine  of  this  chapter  is, 
tiierdfore,  connected  in  form  with  tne  close  of  the  last. 
The  intervention  of  Christ  puts  an  end  to  the  struggle 
waged  within  the  soul.  There  is  therefore  no  con- 
demnation, &c. 

Condemnation. — ^The  condemnation  which  in  the 
present  and  final  judgment  of  Qod  impends  over  the 
rinner,  is  removed  oy  tiie  intervention  oi  Christ,  and  by 
the  union  of  the  believer  with  Him.  By  tbat  union  the 
power  and  empire  of  sin  are  thrown  off  and  destroyed. 
(Comp.  verse  3.)  lliere  is  a  certain  play  on  the  word 
^  conaemn."  By  **  condemning  "  the  law  of  sin,  Christ 
removed  "condemnation"  from  the  sinner.  He  re- 
moved it  objectively,  or  in  the  nature  of  things,  and 
this  removal  is  completed  subjectively  in  the  inmvidual 
through  that  bond  of  mvstical  and  moral  attachment 
which  makes  what  Christ  nas  done  his  own  act  and  deed. 

To  them  which  are  in  Christ  Jesus.— Those 
"  who  live  and  move  and  have  their  (spiritual)  being  " 
in  Christ.  To  "  have  the  Spirit  of  Christ "  is  a  converse 
expression  for  the  same  idea.  In  the  one  case  the 
believer  is  regarded  as  reaching  upwards,  as  it  were, 
through  faith,  and  so  incorporating  and  uniting  himself 
with  the  Spirit  of  Christ ;  in  the  other  case,  the  Spirit 
of  Christ  reaches  downwards  and  infuses  itself  into  the 
believer.    This  is  the  peculiar  mysticism  of  the  Apostle. 

Who  walk  not  after  the  ilesh,  but  after  the 
Spirit. — ^lliese  words  are  wanting  in  the  foremost 
representatives  of  eveir  group  of  authorities  (except, 
perhaps,  those  which  belong  to  the  region  of  Syria),  and 
must  certainly  be  omitted.  They  have  been  brought  in 
here  from  verse  4. 

W  A  statement  of  the  great  antitheos,  of  which 
the  rest  of  the   section  is   a  development,  between 
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Spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus  hath  made 
me  free  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death. 
<^>  For  what  the  law  could  not  do,  in 
that  it  was  weak  through  the  flesh,  God 
sending  his  own  Son  in  the  likeness 
of  sinful  flesh,  and  for  sin,^  condemned 
sin  in  the  flesh :    (^>  that  the  righteous- 


1  Or,  tar  a  taerifiM 
formn. 


ness  of  the  law  might  be  fulfilled  in  us, 
who  walk  not  after  the  flesh,  but  after 
the  Spirit.  W  For  they  that 
are  after  the  flesh  do  mind  ^'^t^ 
the  things  of  the  flesh ;  but  the  flesh  and 
theythatareafterthe  Spirit  *^|gp^^  ^' 
the  things  of  the  Spirit. 


the  law  of  the  Spirit  of  life  and  the  law  of  sin  and 
of  death. 

The  law  of  the  Spirit  of  life.— A  phrase  defining 
more  fully  the  mode  in  which  the  onion  with  Christ 
becomes  operatiye  in  the  belieyer.  It  begins  hj 
imparting  to  him  the  Spirit  of  Christ;  this  Spirit 
creates  within  him  a  law ;  and  the  result  of  that  law  is 
life— that  perfect  spiritual  Titality  which  indndee  within 
itself  the  pledge  of  immortality. 

The  Spirit— That  is,  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  as  in 
Terse  9,  which  is  hardly  as  yet  oonoeiyed  of  as  a  db- 
tinct  personality,  but  representing  the  continued  action 
and  mflaence  which  the  ascended  Saviour  exercises 
npon  the  belieyer. 

In  Christ  Jesus. — These  words  are  best  taken 
with  "hath  made"  (rather,  made,  when  it  was  im- 

Srted  to  me)  *'me  free."^  The  law  of  the  Spirit  of 
e,  in  Christ  (t.e.,  operating  throuffh  my  union  with 
Christ),  made  me  free  from  the  law  oi  sin  and  of  death. 
From  the  law  of  sin  and  death.— The  direct 
contrast  to  the  foregoing.  Not  here  the  law  of  Moses, 
but  the  power  of  sin,  the  corrupt  element  in  our  nature, 
acting  upon  the  soul,  and  itself  erecting  a  kind  of  law, 
saring,  "Thou  shalt,"  where  the  law  of  God  says 
"  Thou  shalt  not ;  '^  and  "  Thou  shalt  not,"  where  the 
hiw  of  God  says  "Thou  shalt."  The  effect  of  this 
reign  of  sin  is  death — spiritual  death — ^bearing  in  itself 
the  pledge  of  eternal  death. 

(3)  How  was  I  freed  P  Thus.  Predsely  on  that 
yery  point  where  the  law  of  Moses  showed  its  impo- 
tence— ^yiz.,  in  the  attempt  to  get  rid  of  sin,  which  it 
failed  to  do  because  of  tne  counteracting  influence  of 
the  flesh — ^precisely  on  this  yery  point  God  intexposed 
by  sending  His  Son  in  a  body  of  nesh  similar  to  that  in 
which  sin  resides,  and  as  an  offering  to  expiate  human 
sin,  and  so  dethroned  and  got  rid  of  sin  in  the  flesh 
which  He  had  assumed.  Tne  flesh,  the  scene  of  its 
former  triumphs,  became  now  the  scene  of  its  defeat 
and  expulsion. 

What  the  law  oould  not  do.— Literally,  the  im- 
possible thinq  of  the  Law — i.e.,  "  that  whicn  was  im- 
possible to  uie  Law."  The  construction  is  what  is 
called  a  nominativus  pendens.  The  phrase  thus  in- 
serted at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence  characterises 
what  follows.  God  didwhat  the  Law  could  not  do— 
yiz.,  condemned  sin. 

In  that  it  was  weak  throu^  the  flesh.— 
There  was  one  constant  impediment  m  the  way  of  the 
success  of  the  Law,  that  it  had  to  be  carried  out  by 
human  agents,  beset  by  human  frailty,  a  frailty  naturally 
consequent  npon  that  physical  organisation  with  wluch 
man  is  endowed.  Temptotion  ana  sin  haye  their  roots 
in  the  physical  part  of  human  nature,  and  they  were 
too  strong  for  the  purely  moral  influence  of  the  Law. 
The  Law  was  limited  in  its  operations  by  them,  and 
failed  to  oyercome  them. 

In  the  likeness  of  sinftd  flesh— ».e.,  in  the  flesh, 
but  not  in  sir^ul  flesh.    With  a  human  body  which 


was  so  far  like  the  physical  organisation  of  the  rest  of 
mankind,  but  yet  wnicA  was  not  in  Him,  as  in  other 
men,  the  seat  of  sin ;  at  once  like  and  unlike. 

And  for  sin. — This  is  the  phrase  which  is  used  oon- 
stantiy  in  the  LXX.  ("  more  than  fifty  times  in  the 
Book  of  Leyiticus  alone  " — Yaughan)  for  the  "sin-offer- 
ing." The  essence  of  the  original  sin-offering  was  that 
it  was  accepted  by  an  act  of  grace  on  the  pari;  of  Gk>d, 
instead  of  the  personal  punishment  of  tne  offender. 
The  exact  nature  of  this  "  instead  "  appears  to  be  left 
an  open  question  in  Scripture,  and  itis  further  defini- 
tion— ^if  it  is  to  be  defined — ^belongs  to  the  sphere  of 
dogmatics  rather  than  of  exegesis.  It  must  only  be 
remembered  that  St.  Paul  uses,  in  regard  to  the  sacri- 
fice of  Christ,  similar  language  to  that  which  is  used 
in  the  Old  Testament  c^  this  particular  class  of  sacri- 
fice, the  sin-offering. 

Condemned  sin. — ^The  meaning  of  this  expression 
is  brought  out  by  the  context  It  is  that  which  the 
Law  was  hinderea  from  doing  by  the  hold  which  sin  had 
upon  the  flesh.  That  hold  is  made  to  cease  through 
the  jMirtidpation  of  the  belieyer  in  the  death  of  Christ. 
Sin  IS,  as  it  were,  brought  into  court,  and  the  cause  giyen 
aj^ainst  it.  It  loses  all  its  rights  and  claims  oyer  its 
yictim.  It  is  dispossessed  as  one  who  is  dispossessed 
of  a  property. 

In  the  flesh. — In  that  same  sphere,  the  flesh,  in 
which  sin  had  hitherto  had  the  mastery,  it  now  stood 
condemned  and  worsted ;  it  ¥ras  unable  to  exercise  its 
old  sway  any  longer. 

(4)  The  consequence  of  this  was  a  great  change. 
Hitherto  the  Law  could  not  be  kept  Mcause  of  uie 
antagonistic  influence  of  the  flesh ;  nenceforth  it  may 
be  kept  for  the  reason  that  this  influence  has  ceased  and 
that  its  place  is  taken  by  the  influence  of  the  Spirit. 

The  righteousness. — The  just  requirement  of  the 
Law,  its  due  and  rightful  claims. 

Might  be  ftilfflled  In  us.— That  we  might  be 
examples  of  its  fulfilment 

Who  walk  not  after  the  flesh.— Who  direct  our 
conduct  not  as  tiie  flesh  would  guide  us,  but  according 
to  the  dictates  and  guidance  St  the  Spirit — i,e.,  the 
indwelling  Spirit  of  Christ,  as  in  yerse  2. 

(5-^)  Further  description  of  the  antithesis  between 
flesh  and  spirit  in  regard  to  (1)  their  object,  yerse  5 ; 
(2)  their  nature,  yerses  7,  8;  (3)  their  end,  yerse  6. 

(5)  They  that  are  •  •  • — ^Those  who  not  only 
walk  (direct  tiieir  conduct)  according  to  the  promptings 
of  the  flesh,  but  who  are  in  themselyes  and  in  the  whcue 
bent  of  their  dispositions  the  slayes  of  these  mromptings. 

Do  mind  the  things  of  the  flesh. — ^Their  whole 
mental  and  monJ  actiyity  is  set  upon  nothing  else  but 
the  gratification  of  these  crayings  <n  sense.  Tne  phrase 
"who  mind"  is  not  confined  to  the  exercise  of  the 
intellect,  but  includes  the  affections  ,*  in  fact  it  includes 
all  those  lesser  motiyes,  thoughts,  and  desires  which  aie 
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(^  For  to  be  camallj  minded^  is  death ; 
but  to  be  spiritually  minded^  is  life  and 
peace.  ^'  Because  the  carnal  mind^  is 
enmity  against  Gk)d :  for  it  is  not  sub- 
ject to  the  law  of  Grod,  neither  indeed 
can  be.  (®>  So  then  they  that  are  in  the 
flesh  cannot  please  God.  (^>  But  ye  are 
^^,  ...  not  in  the  flesh,  but  in  the 
13.  ^rquick-  Spirit,  if  so  be  that  the 

S^  ^Z^  ^'  Spirit  of  Grod  dwell  in  you. 
e  pin  jj^^  j£  ^^y  j^^^j^  liSYe  not 

the  Spirit  of  Christ,  he  is  none  of 
his.  (^^>  And  if  Christ  he  in  you,  the 
body  is  dead  because  of  sin;  but  the 


1  Gr..  ate  wO^dfHQ 

oftkeJU$h. 
3  Gr.,  tM  mtfufiiitf 

qfttuaiririL 
8  Gr.,  the  mindbio 

o/OeJUek. 


i  Or,  beeeuue  tifhU 
SpbrtL 


Spirit  is  life  because  of  righteousne8& 
^^^  But  if  the  Spirit  of  him  that  raised 
up  Jesus  from  the  dead  dwell  in  you,  he 
that  raised  up  Christ  from  the  dead 
shall  abo  quicken  your  mortal  bodies 
by  his  Spirit*  that  dwelleth  in  you. 
(«)  Therefore,  brethren,  we  are  debtors, 
not  to  the  flesh,  to  live  after  the  flesh. 
(W)  For  if  ye  live  after  the  flesh,  ye  shall 
die:  but  if  ye  through  the  Spirit  do 
mortify  the  deeds  of  the  body,  ye  shall 
live.  C^*>  For  as  many  as  are  ^,  ... 
led  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  17.  ^5fhe"adop- 
they  are  the  sons  of  God.  tionof  sona. 


inTolyed  in  carrying  out  any  great  principle  of  action— 
whether  it  be  Belfisn  and  "  carnal "  or  spiritnal. 

(0)  Translate,  For  the  mind  of  the  flesh  is  death, 
Imt  the  mind  of  the  Spirit  is  life  and  peace.  To  think 
of  nothing  bat  the  gratification  of  tne  senses,  is  in 
itself  death — ^that  dead  condition  of  the  sonl  which 
issues  in  eternal  death ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
have  the  thonghte  and  affections  goyemed  solely  by 
the  Spirit,  brings  with  it  that  healtnfol,  vital  harmony 
of  all  the  f  nn<^ions  of  the  soul  which  is  a  sore  pledge 
and  foretaste  of  a  blissful  immortality.  Death  and  lue 
are  here,  as  elsewhere,  most  frequently  in  St.  Paul, 
neither  spiritual  death  and  life  alone,  nor  eternal  death 
and  life  alone,  but  both  combined.  The  Apostle  does 
not  here  draw  any  distinction  between  the  two  things. 

(7)  The  carnal  mind  is  death — because  it  implies 
enmity  with  God,  and  enmity  with  Qod  is  death. 

(8)  So  then  •  •  . — Bather,  and.  Neither  can  it 
be  expected  that  those  who  are  absorbed  in  the  things 
of  sense  should  be  able  to  please  Gk)d. 

(9)  Such  is  not  your  case — ^if  at  least  the  Spirit  of 
€rod  and  of  Christ  dwells  in  you,  as  it  should  in  erery 
Christian. 

The  Spirit  of  Gk>d  .  .  .  the  Spirit  of  Chriflt. 
— ^It  is  to  be  observed  that  these  two  terms  are  used  as 
convertible.  The  Spirit  of  Christ  is  indeed  the  presence 
of  Christ  Himself  in  the  souL  (Comp.  John  ziv. 
16, 18,  20,  <'  I  will  pray  the  Father,  and  He  shall  give 
you  another  Comforter,  that  He  may  abide  with  vou 
for  ever.  ...  I  will  not  leave  you  comfortless 
(orphans) :  I  will  come  to  you.  ...  At  that  day 
ye  shall  know  that  I  am  in  My  Father,  and  ye  in  Me, 
and  I  in  you.") 

Dwell  in  you. — ^This  expression  is  the  complement 
of  the  other  "  to  be  tn  the  Spirit,"  *'  to  be  tn  Chnst."  It 
denotes  the  closest  possible  contact  and  influence  of 
spirit  upon  spirit.  No  mysticism,  however  vivid  and 
intense,  can  roally  go  beyond  this  without  infringing 
the  bounds  of  personality,  and  contradicting  the  direct 
testimony  of  consdousnees. 

(10)  The  restdts  of  the  presence  of  Christ  in  the  soul. 

The  body  is  dead  beoanse  of  sin. — ^Here  the 
word  is  evidently  used  of  physical  death.  The  doom 
entailed  by  sin  still,  indeed,  attaches  to  the  body — ^but 
only  to  the  body.  The  body,  indeed,  must  die,  but 
there  the  hold  of  sin  upon  the  Christian  ends ;  it  cannot 
touch  him  farther. 


The  Spirit  is  life  beoanse  of  righteotLsne88.y- 

But  turn  to  another  side  of  human  nature ;  take  it  in 
its  highest  part  and  faculty — the  spirit.  That  is  fall  of 
vitali^  because  it  is  full  ox  righteousness,  first  imputed 
and  then  real.  Life  and  righteousness  are  correlative 
terms,  the  one  involving  the  other. 

(U)  And  this  vitality  extends  bevond  the  grave.  It 
will  even  react  upon  that  material  bodv  wlu(£  had  just 
been  spoken  of  as  given  over  to  deaui.  Die  it  must ; 
but  the  same  Spirit  to  which  the  soul  owes  its  life  will 
also  reinf use  life  into  the  dead  body,  lust  as  the  body 
of  Christ  of  Himself  was  raised  from  the  dead. 

By  his  Spirit  .  .  .—The  balance  of  authority  is 
in  favour  of  the  reading,  "  because  of  His  Spirit "  (as 
in  margin) ;  the  other  is  an  Alexandrian  correction.  It 
cannot  be  thought  that  God  would  leave  in  the  grave 
that  body  in  which  His  own  Spirit  has  dwelt,  i.e,,  has 
been  with  not  onlv  in  close  but  permanent  contact, 
though  the  psychological  question  was,  of  course,  not 
present  to  the  mind  of  the  Apostle. 

(12—17)  These  verses  form  a  hortatoiy  application  of 
the  foregoing,  with  further  development  of  the  idea  to 
live  after  and  in  the  Spirit 

(12)  -^Q  are  debtors.^  TFIs  are  under  an  ohUgO' 
tion.  Observe  that  in  the  lively  sequence  of  thought  tho 
second  clause  of  the  antithesis  is  suppressed,  "  We  are 
under  an  obligation,  not  to  the  flesh  (but  to  the  Spirit)." 

W  If  ye  through  the  Spirit  .  .  .—If  under 
the  influence  of  the  Spirit  you  reduce  to  a  condition  of 
deadness  and  atrophy  all  those  practices  to  which  the 
impulses  of  your  material  nature  would  prompt  you. 

(1^17)  This  life  in  the  Spirit  impUes  a  special 
relation  to  Qod — ^that  of  sons.  I  sav  of  sons;  for 
when  you  first  received  the  Holy  Ghost  it  was  no 
spirit  of  bondage  and  reign  of  terror  to  which  you 
were  admitted,  but  rather  the  closest  filial  relation  to 
Qod,  This  filial  relation  is  attested  by  the  Divine- 
Spirit  endorsing  the  evidence  of  our  own  conscious- 
ness, and  it  includes  all  that  such  a  relation  would 
natiuraUy  indude— sonship,  heirship,  nay,  a  joint-heir- 
c^p  in  the  gloiy  of  Christ,  who  is  Himself  pre- 
emmently  the  Bon. 

This  idea  of  ''so&ship"  is  also  worked  out  In  the 
Epistle  to  the  Gkdatians  (iii  25 ;  iv.  1 — 7).  It  is  the 
Cnristian  transformation  of  the  old  theocratic  idea. 
The  Israelite,  qua  Israelite,  had  stood  in  this  special 
relation  to  Gk>d ;  now  it  is  open  to  the  spiritual  Israel, 
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(15)  -pQY  ye  hare  not  received  the  spirit 
of  bondage  again  to  fear ;  but  ye 
have  received  the  Spirit  of  adoption, 
whereby  we  cry,  Abba,  Father.  (^®>  The 
Spirit  itself  beareth  witness  with  our 
spirit,  that  we  are  the  children  of  God : 

Chap,  viii  17-  ^^^\  ^^^  ^  children,  then 
25.  Creation's  heirs;  heirs  of  Gk)d,  and 
yearning.  joint-heirs  with  Christ ;  if 

80  be  that  we  suffer   with  Aim,  that 


we  may  be  also  glorified  together. 
(18)  For  I  reckon  that  the  sufferings 
of  this  present  time  are  not  worthy 
to  be  compared  with  the  glory  which 
shall  be  revealed  in  us.  (*^)  For  the 
earnest  expectation  of  the  creature 
waiteth  for  the  manifestation  of  the 
sons  of  God.  f^^  For  the  creature  was 
made  subject  to.  vanity,  not  willingly, 
but  by  reason  of  him  who  hath  sub- 


of  whateyer  race  they  may  be.  The  idea  itself,  too, 
is  largely  widened  and  deepened  by  the  additional 
doctrines  of  the  continiied  tLgency  of  the  Spirit  and 
of  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus,  llie  sense  of  sonship 
is  awakened  and  Kept  aliye  by  tiiie  Spirit ;  and  of  aU 
those  in  whom  it  is  found,  the  Messiah  HiiiiHftlf  stands 
at  the  head,  ensuring  for  them  a  share  in  His  own  glory. 

(^)  Spirit  of  bondage.^The  Greek  corresponds 
yery  nearly  to  what  we  should  naturally  understand 
by  the  English  phrase,  **  such  a  spirit  as  would  be 
found  in  slayes.  The  word  *' spirit"  yaries  much 
in  meaning  in  these  yerses.  Here  it  is  the  "  domi- 
nant habit  or  frame  of  mind ; "  in  the  next  yerse  it  is 
used  both  for  the  Spirit  of  Qod  and  the  spirit  of  man. 

Again  to  fear. — So  as  to  take  you  back  under  the 
old  terrorism  of  the  Law.  The  Law,  if  it  contained 
promises,  was  still  more  essentially  a  system  of  threats ; 
lor  the  threats  took  effect,  while  {ne  promises  remained 
ineffectual,  because  the  Law  could  not  be  fulfilled. 

Spirit  of  adoption.— That  spirit  which  is  charac- 
teristic of  those  who  are  taken  to  be  sons,  who,  like  the 
Christian  at  his  baptism,  are  admitted  into  this  relation 
of  sonship. 

Whereby  we  ory.— The  intensity  of  the  Apostle's 
feeling  comes  out  in  this  simple  definition.  Listead  of 
any  more  formal  elaboration  of  his  meaning,  he  says 
the  Spirit  of  adoption  is  that  which  prompto  the  im- 
passioned cry,  "  Abba,  Father." 

Abba,  Father. — ^''Abba"  is  the  Aramaic  equiya- 
lent  for  father.  The  repetition  is  one  of  endearment 
and  entreaty,  taken  from  the  natural  impulse  of 
children  to  repeat  a  beloyed  name  in  different  forms. 
Oomp.  Newton's  hymn — 

"  Jesos,  my  Shepherd,  Husband,  Friend, 
My  Prophet,  Priest,  and  King,"  &o. 

(16)  The  Spirit  itself  beareth  witneB8.--What 
is  the  nature  of  this  concurrent  testimony  P  It  would 
seem  to  be  something  of  this  kind.  The  self -conscious- 
ness of  the  belieyer  assures  him  of  his  sonship.  The 
relation  in  which  he  feels  that  he  stands  to  Qod  he 
knows  to  be  that  of  a  son.  But,  besides  this,  he  is 
aware  of  an  eternal  objectiye  cause  for  this  feeling. 
That  cause  is  the  infiuenoe  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

This  passage  makes  it  dear  that  the  Apostle,  in  spite 
of  the  strongly  mystic  tone  of  his  language  elsewhere, 
neyer  confuses  the  human  and  the  diyine. 

(17)  One  characteristio  of  the  son  is  that  he  is  his 
father's  heir.  So  it  is  with  the  Christian.  He,  too, 
has  an  inheritance — an  inheritance  of  glory  which  he 
will  share  with  Christ.  But  he  must  not  be  surprised 
if,  before  sharing  the  glory,  he  also  shares  the  suif erings. 


Suffer  with  him.— All  who  suffer  for  the  sake  of 
the  gospel  are  regarded  as  suffering  with  Chrisi    They 


"  drink  of  the  cup  "  that  He  drank  of  (Matt.  xx.  22, 23). 
(Comp.  2  Cor.  L  5 ;  PhU.  iii.  10 ;  CoL  i.  U.) 

(18-85)  The  mention  of  "suffering"  and  of  "^lory" 
recalls  the  Apostle  to  a  sense  of  his  own  position — 
what  he  had  to  go  through,  and  what  was  the  hope  that 
he  had  to  animate  and  encourage  him.  A  yiyid  im- 
pression of  the  stormy  life  of  the  Apostle  at  this  period 
IS  giyen  by  Acts  xix.  23— 41 ;  2  Cor.  yi.  4, 6 ;  xi.  23— 28. 
But  he  counted  it  as  nothing  (I^il.  iii.  8)  as  compared 
with  his  triumphant  out-look  into  the  future.  Here, 
then,  there  follows  a  dtatement  of  the  nature  of  the 
Christian's  hope  yiewed,  not  only  as  it  affects  the 
indiyidual,  but  also  in  ito  cosmical  aspect. 

(18)  Bevealed  in  as.— Z^on  us — {.e.,  reaching  to 
us,  and  illumining  and  transnguring  us.  The  Coming 
of  Christ  is  always  thus  conoeiyed  of  as  a  yisible  mani- 
festation of  gloiy  in  those  who  take  jM^rt  in  it. 

(i9)  Nor  is  ours  a  merely  isolated  hope ;  we  haye  our 

place — 

"  Mid  onward  sloplog  motions  infinite. 
Making  for  one  sure  goaL" 

The  whole  creation  is  looking  earnestly  and  intently 
for  the  same  manifestation  of  glory  as  ourselyes. 

Earnest  expectation. — ^A  single  word  in  the 
Greek,  and  a  yeir  striking  one.  It  means,  literally,  a 
straining  forward  with  outstretched  head,  just  as  we 
might  imagine  the  crowds  outside  a  race-course  strain- 
ing oyer  tne  ropes  to  catch  a  sight  of  the  runners ;  an 
eager,  intent  expectation.  The  same  word  is  used  onoe 
again  in  the  New  Testament  (Phil.  i.  20). 

Creature. — Creation,  the  whole  world  of  natiire, 
animate  and  inanimate. 

Waited  for. — ^Another  strong  word,  *' waits  with 
concentrated  longing  and  expectancy." 

Manifestation.  —  Translate  rather  by  the  ordi- 
nary word,  revelaUon,  as  in  the  last  yerse  ("^loiy 
which  shall  be  revealed*').  The  Panuia,  or  Coining 
of  Christ,  is  to  be  accompanied  by  an  appearance  <S 
the  redeemed  in  glorified  form. 

(20)  For  the  oreature.—The  Apostle  giyes  the 
reason  for  this  earnest  expectation  in  the  present  state 
of  nature ;  pointing  out  what  creation  is.  If  creation 
were  perfect,  and  were  fulfilling  the  noblest  possible 
purpose,  there  would  be  no  cause  for  looking  xorwafd 
hopefully  to  the  future. 

was  made  subject  to  vanity,— "Vanibj-^'sr: 
"emptiness "or  '* noiliingness."  Creation  is  folnUinff 
an  unworthy  instead  of  a  worthy  and  noble  en£ 
(Comp.  Gen.  iii.  17,  18.)  It  was  made  subject  to 
this  "  not  willingly,"  t.e.,  by  its  own  act  or  with  its  own 
concurrence,  but  "  by  reason  of  Him  who  hath  subjected 
the  same,"  i,e,,  in  pursuance  of  the  soyereign  pnrpoae 
and  counsel  of  God.    The  one  thing  which  ta!kee  out 
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The  Spirits  IfUereeaaum. 


jected  the  same  in  hope,  (^^  because  the 
cieatore  itself  also  shall  be  deliyered 
from  the  bondage  of  conniption  into  the 
glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God. 
(22)  For  we  know  that  the  whole  creation^ 
groaneth  and  travaileth  in  pain  to-^ 
gether  nntil  now.  (23)  And  not  only 
they,  but  ourselves  also,  which  have  the 
first&uits  of  the  Spirit,  even  we  our- 
selves groan  within,  ourselves,  waiting 
for  the  adoption,  to  wit,  the  redemption 


aLokeSLSa 


lOr, 


of  our  body.*    (^>  For  we  are  saved  by 
hope:    but  hope  that  is  seen  is  not 
hope :  for  what  a  man  seeth,  why  doth 
he  yet  hope  for?    (25)  g^t  if  we  hope 
for  that  we  see  not,  then  do  we  with 
patience  wait  for  it,    (^^  Likewise  the 
Spirit  also  helpeth  our  in- 
firmities :  for  we  know  not  S^u  ^-  •??' 
what  we  should  pray  for  as  mterc^B^n^ 
we  ought :   but  the  Spirit 
itself  maketh  intercession  for  us  with 


the  sting  from  this  impoTerished  and  degraded  con- 
dition is  HoDe. 

It  is  neeolees  to  say  that  this  is  not  Darwinism, 
bnt  it  is  easily  reoonoilable  with  eyolntion.  Indeed, 
such  a  theory  seems  to  give  it  additional  force  and 
emphasis.  It  helps  to  brinff  out  both  the  present 
"  vanity  "  and  hope  for  the  f nlnre,  and  to  show  both  as 
parts  of  one  "increasing  purpose"  widening  through 
the  ages.  "  Allowing  for  irregularities  and  fluctuations, 
on  the  whole,  higher  and  mgher  forms  of  life  have 
appeared.  There  nas  been  unquestionably  an  enormous 
adyance  between  the  times  of  tibe  Eozoon  Canadense 
and  our  own.  And,  further,  we  have  to  notice  that 
a  new  kind  of  progress,  of  far  greater  intrinsic  im- 
portance than  mere  j^hysical  improvement,  has  of  late 
appeared.  I  mean  intelleotual  and  moral  progress, 
as  it  is  seen  in  man.  .  .  .  And  this  progress,  I 
would  say,  is  most  important  in  our  argument  as  to 
the  character  of  God,  zor  it  is  full  of  promise  of  far 
better  things  than  this  sad  world  has  ever  seen.  It 
points  most  decidedly  to  a  supremacy  of  the  power 
tor  good,  and  a  great  hope  of  final  happiness  for  our 
race/'  (Bey.  S.  T.  Gibson,  Beligion  and  acience,  p.  34.) 

(81)  Because  the  creature.— The  reason  for  the 
hope  which  survives  through  the  degradation  of  nature ; 
what  creation  is  to  he. 

Because.— Perhaps  rather  ''that,"  to  be  jdned 
^n  to  the  end  of  the  last  verse,  **  in  hope  that  creation, 
also,"  &c    So  Meyer  and  EUicott. 

Delivered  firom  the  bondage  of  corruption. 
— ^The  state  of  decay  and  ruin  into  which  the  world 
by  nature  has  fallen,  is  regarded  as  a  servitude  op- 
posed to  the  state  of  libeH^  into  which  it  will  be 
ushered  at  the  Ooming  of  Chnst. 

Olorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  Ood.— 
Translate  rather,  itUo  the  liberty  of  the  glory  of  the 
children  of  €hd--d,e.,  into  the  state  of  liberty  or  eman- 
cipation which  will  attend  the  appearance  of  the  Messiah 
and  His  redeemed.  Their  state  will  be  one  of  liberty, 
and  in  that  liberty  the  whole  creation  hopes  to  share. 

W  Oroaneth  and  travaileth.- In  view  of  the 
physical  evil  and  misery  prevalent  in  the  world,  the 
Apostle  attributes  a  human  consciousness  of  pain  to  the 
rest  of  creation.  It  ^oans  and  travails  together,  i.e., 
every  member  of  it  m  common  with  its  land.  The 
idea  of  travailing,  as  in  childbirth,  has  reference  to  the 
future  prospect  of  jo^ul  delivery.  (Gomp.  John  zvi.  21.) 

Until  now. — This  consciousness  of  pain  and  im- 
perfection has  been  continuous  and  unbroken  (nor 
will  it  cease  until  an  end  is  put  to  it  by  the  Goming  of 
Ghrist.) 

(^)  Kor  is  it  only  the  rest  of  creation  that  groans. 
We  Ghristians,  too,  though  we  possess  the  firstfruits 
of  the  Spirit,  nevertheless  inwardly  groan,  sighing  for  the 


time  when  our  adoption  as  the  sons  of  God  will  be  com- 
plete, and  even  our  mortal  bodies  wiU  be  transfigured. 

Which  have  the  flrstfiniits  of  the  Spirit.— 

Though  we  have  received  the  first  purtial  outpouring  of 
the  Spirit,  as  opposed  to  the  plenitude  of  glory  in  store 
for  us. 

The  adoption.— The  Ghristian  who  has  received 
the  gift  of  the  Spirit  is  already  an  adopted  child  of 
(rod.  (See  verses  15,  16.)  But  this  adoption  still 
has  to  be  ratified  and  perfected,  which  will  not  be  until 
the  Goming  of  Ghrist. 

The  redemption  of  our  body.— One  sign  of  the 
imperfect  sonsfip  of  the  Ghristian  is  that  mortal  and 
corruptible  body  in  which  the  better  and  heavenly  part 
of  him  is  imprisoned.  That,  too,  shall  be  tranef  ormed 
and  elorified,  and  cleared  from  all  the  defect  of  its 
eartluy  condition.  (Gomp.  1  Gor.  xv.  49—^;  2  Gor. 
V.  1  et  aeq, ;  Phil.  iiL  21.) 


(2*)  Why  do  I  say  that  we  "  wait  for  the  adoption  P  " 
Because  hope  in  the  future  is  of  the  very  essence  of  the 
Ghristian's  life.  It  was  by  hope  that  he  was  saved. 
Hope,  at  the  time  when  he  first  believed,  made  him 
reause  his  salvation,  though  it  is  still  in  the  future. 
This  is,  indeed,  implied  in  the  very  nature  of  hope.  It^ 
proper  object  is  that  which  is  future  and  unseen. 

By  hope. — It  is  usually  faith  rather  than  hope  that 
is  represented  as  the  means  or  instrument  of  salvation. 
Nor  can  it  quite  rightly  be  said  that  hope  is  an  aspect 
of  faith,  because  faith  and  hopo  are  expressly  dis- 
tinguished and  placed  as  co-ordinate  with  each  other  in 
1  Gor.  xiii.  13:  "  and  now  abideth  faith,  hope,  and  charity, 
these  three."  Hope  is  rather  a  secondary  cause  of 
salvation,  because  it  sets  salvation  vividly  before  the 
believer,  and  so  makes  him  strive  to  obtain  it. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  overlooked  that  the  phrase 
translated  "by  hope,"  may  be  taken,  rather  to  mean 
"loUh"  or  "in  hope."  It  will  then  serve  to  limit  the 
idea  of  salvation.  We  were  saved,  indeed,  in  an  in- 
choate and  imperfect  manner,  but  our  full  salvation  ia 
still  a  subject  for  hope,  and  therefore  it  is  not  past  bnt 
still  in  the  future. 

W  If  salvation  were  something  that  could  be  seen, 
something  that  could  be  grasped  by  sight,  then  there 
would  be  no  room  for  hope.  As  it  is  we  do  not  see  it ; 
we  do  hope  for  it ;  and,  therefore,  we  ]^tiently  endure 
the  sufEenngs  that  lie  upon  the  road  to  it. 


27)  A  second  reason  for  the  patience  of  the 
Ghristian  under  suffering.  The  Spirit  helps  his  weak- 
ness and  joins  in  his  prayers. 


Likewise.— While  on  the  one  hand  the  prospect 
of  salvation  sustains  him,  so  on  the  other  hand  the  Divine 
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Foreordained  of  Ood^ 


groanings  which  cannot  be  uttered. 
^>  And  he  that  searcheth  the  hearts 
knoweth  what  is  the  mind  of  the  Spirit, 
becanse^  he  maketh  intercession  for  the 
ChA  •••  M—  saints  according  to  ths  will 
80.  ^hehappy  of  God.  ^^S)  j^^  ^e  know 
^^rof  the  that  all  things  work  to- 
stiaiL  gether  for  g(X)d  to  them 
that    love    God,   to     them    who    are 


10r,Aat 


the  called  according  to  hia  purpose. 
W  For  whom  he  did  foreknow,  he  also 
did  predestinate  to  he  conformed  to  the 
image  of  his  Son,  that  he  might  be 
the  firstborn  among  many  brethren. 
(*>>  Moreover  whom  he  did  predestinate, 
them  he  also  called:  and  whom  he 
called,  them  he  also  justified :  and  whom 
he   justified,    them   he   also    glorified* 


Spirit  interposes  to  aid  him.  The  one  sonrce  of 
enoooragement  is  hnman  (his  own  human  consciousness 
of  the  certainty  of  salvation),  the  other  is  divine. 

Infirmities. — The  correct  reading  is  the  sinspilar, 
"  infirmity."  Without  this  assistance  we  might  be  too 
weak  to  endure,  but  the  Spirit  helps  and  strengthens 
our  weakness  bj  inspiring  our  prayers. 

With  groanings  which  cannot  be  uttered.— 
When  the  Christian's  prayers  are  too  deep  and  too 
intense  for  words,  when  they  are  rather  a  sigh  heaved 
from  the  heart  than  any  formal  utterance,  then  we 
may  know  that  they  are  prompted  by  the  Spirit 
Himself.    It  is  He  who  is  praying  to  Grod  for  us. 

(^  (}od  recognises  the  voice  of  His  own  Spirit, 
because  the  prayers  that  the  Spirit  prompts  are  in 
strict  accordance  with  His  wilL 

What  is  the  mind  of  the  Spirit.— What  are  the 
thoughts  of  the  Spirit,  and  therefore  what  is  the  echo  of 
those  thoughts  in  the  prayers  that  are  offered  to  Him. 

C2S-ao)  These  verses  contain  a  third  reason  for  the 
patience  of  the  Christian.  He  knows  that  whatever 
hap^ns,  all  things  are  really  working  together  for  good 
to  mm. 

(28)  All  things. — ^Persecution  and  suffering  included. 

Work  together.— Contribute. 

There  is  a  rather  remarkable  reading  here,  found  in 
the  Vatican  and  Alexandrian  MSS.,  and  in  Oriffen, 
inserting  "  Grod"  as  the  subject  of  the  verb,  and  making 
"all  things"  the  object.  "  God  works  aU  things  with? 
or  "co-operates  in  all  things."  This  reading  is  very 
eariy,  if  not  original. 

To  them  wno  are  the  called.— Further  descrip- 
tion of  those  *'  who  love  God."  They  have  also,  as  in 
His  eternal  counsels  He  had  designed  it  should  be, 
obeyed  the  call  given  to  them  in  the  preaching  of  the 
gospel,  and  definitely  enrolled  themselves  in  the 
kingdom  of  the  MessiiJi. 

(».ao)  por  whom  he  did  foreknow,  he  also 
did  predestinate. — ^The  process  already  summed  up 
under  these  two  phrases  is  now  resolved  more  fully 
and  exactly  into  its  parts,  with  the  inference  sugg^ted 
that  to  those  who  are  under  the  divine  guidance  at 
every  step  in  their  career  nothinj^  can  act  but  for  good. 
The  two  phrases  indicate  two  distinct  steps.  God,  in 
His  infinite  foreknowledge,  knew  that  certain  persona 
would  submit  to  be  conformed  to  the  image  of  His  Son, 
and  he  predestined  them  for  this. 

When  we  arg^e  deductively  from  the  omniscience 
and  omnipotence  of  God,  human  free-will  seems  to  be 
obliterated.  On  the  other  hand,  when  we  arg^e 
deductively  from  human  free-will,  the  divine  foreknow- 
ledge and  power  to  determine  action  seem  to  be  ex- 
duded.  And  yet  both  truths  must  be  received  without 
detriment  to  each  other.  We  neither  know  strictl v  what 
Gk>d's  omnipotence  and  omniscience  are  (accordmg  to 


a  more  exact  use  of  language,  we  ought  to  say,  perhaps, 
"perfect  power  and  faiowledge" — power  and  know- 
ledge such  as  would  belong  to  what  we  are  incapable  of 
conceiving,  a  nerfect  Being),  nor  do  we  know  what 
human  free-will  is  in  itself.  It  is  a  necessary  postulate 
if  there  is  to  be  any  synthesis  of  human  life  at  all ;  for 
without  it  there  can  be  no  distinction  between  good  and 
bad  at  all.  But  we  do  not  really  know  more  uian  that 
it  is  that  hypothetical  faculty  in  man  by  virtue  of  which 
he  is  a  responsible  agent. 

To  be  conformed  .  .—The  final  cause  of  the  whole 
of  this  divine  process  is  that  the  Christian  may  bo 
conformed  to  tne  image  of  Christ — that  he  may  be 
like  him  not  merely  in  spirit,  but  also  in  that  glonfied 
body,  which  is  to  be  the  copy  of  the  Redeemers  (Phil, 
iii.  21),  and  so  be  a  fit  attendant  upon  Him  in  Hi» 
Messianic  kingdom. 

Firstborn  among  many  brethren.— The  Mes- 
sianic kingdom  is  here  conceived  of  rather  as  a  family. 
In  this  family  Christ  has  the  rights  of  primogeniture, 
but  all  Christians  are  His  brethren ;  ana  the  object  of 
His  mission  and  of  the  great  scheme  of  salvation  (in  all 
its  stages — ^foreknowledge,  calling,  justification,  &c.)  is  to 
make  men  sufficiently  luce  Him  to  he  His  brethren,  and 
so  to  fiU  up  the  number  of  the  Christian  family.  Th» 
word  "firstborn"  occurs  in  a  similar  connection  in 
Col.  i.  15,  "  firstborn  of  every  creature "  (or  rather,. 
of  all  creation),  and  in  Heb.  i.  6,  "  When  he  bringeth 
in  the  first-begotten  (firstborn)  into  the  world."  It 
implies  two  things— (1)  priority  in  point  of  time,  or 
in  other  words  the  pre-existenoe  of  the  Son  as  the 
Divind  Word ;  and  (2)  supremacy  or  sovereignty  as 
the  Messiah.  The  Messiamc  use  of  the  word  is  based 
upon  Ps.  Ixxxix.  27,  "  Also  I  will  make  him  my  &rst- 
bom,  higher  than  the  kings  of  the  earth.'* 

Among  many  brethren.— Comp.  Heb.  ii.  11  et  seq.^ 
"  He  is  not  ashamed  to  call  them  brethren,"  &c.  There 
is  a  stress  on  "majxj"  The  object  of  the  Christian 
scheme  is  that  Chnst  maj  not  stand  alone  in  the 
isolated  glorv  of  His  pre-existence,  but  that  He  may  be 
surrouncfod  oy  a  numerous  brotherhood  fashioned  after 
His  likeness  as  He  is  in  the  likeness  of  God. 

0X>)  Predestinate.— This  is  the  term  which  seems 
most  to  interfere  with  human  free-will.  Foreknow- 
ledge does  not  interfere  with  free-will,  because  the 
foreknowledge,  though  prior  in  point  of  time,  is 
posterior  in  the  order  of  causation  to  the  act  of  choice. 
A  man  does  not  choose  a  certain  action  because  it  is 
foreknown,  but  it  is  foreknown  because  he  will  choose 
it.  Predestination  (the  word  is  not  inadequately  trans- 
lated) appears  to  involve  a  more  rigorous  necessity. 
AH  we  can  say  is  that  it  must  not  be  interpreted  in  any 
sense  that  excludes  free-will.  Free-will  is  a  postulate 
on  which  aU  the  superstructure  of  morals  and  reli^on 
must  rest.  The  religious  mind,  looking  back  over  the 
course  by  which  it  has  been  brought,  sees  in  it  pre- 
dominating the  hand  of  God;  but  however  ianj^e  the 
divine  element  in  salvation  may  be,  it  must  in  the  end 
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(81)  What  shall  we  then  say  to  these 

things?  K  God  be  for  iis, 
Chap. viii. 31—  who  can  be  against  us? 
39^umpliant  (32)  He  that  Spared  not  his 

own  Son,  but  delivered  him 
up  for  us  all,  how  shall  he  not  with  him 
also  freely  give  us  all  things  P  <®>  Who 
shall  lav  any  thing  to  the  charge  of 
God's  elect  9  It  is  Grod  that  justifieth : 
(34)  who  is  he  that  condemneth  P  It  is 
Christ  that  died,  vea  rather,  that  is 
risen  again,  who  d  even  at  the  right 
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hand  of  God,  who  also  maketh  inter- 
cession for  us:  <*^>  who  shall  separate 
us  from  the  love  of  Christ  P  shall  tribu- 
lation, or  distress,  or  persecution,  or 
famine,  or  nakedness,  or  peril,  or  sword  P 
W  As  it  is  written.  For  thy  sake  we 
are  killed  all  the  day  long;"*  we  are 
accounted  as  sheep  for  the  slaughter. 
(37)  Nay,  in  all  these  things  we  are  more 
than  conquerors  through  him  that  loved 
us.  (®>  For  I  am  persuaded,  that  neither 
death,  nor  life,  nor  angels,  nor  princi- 


be  apprehended  by  faith,  which  is  an  act  of  free-will. 
And  the  subsequent  actions  of  which  faith  is  the 
moving  cause,  though  done  under  a  co-operatinff  divine 
influence,  jet  belong  to  the  sphere  of  human  freedom, 
^e  Note  on  chap.  ii.  6.)  It  should  be  remembered  that 
St.  Paul  is  not  now  writing  in  the  calm  temper  of 
philosophical  analysis,  but  m  an  intense  access  of 
religious  emotion,  and  therefore  he  does  not  stay  to  put 
in  all  the  qualifying  clauses  that  philosophy  might 
require.  It  is  well  for  mankind  that  he  has  done  so. 
In  all  ffreat  and  creative  religious  minds  the  conscious- 
ness of  free-will  has  retired  into  the  background. 

CaUed. — ^Bv  presenting  to  tiiem  the  gosj^l,  directty 
or  indirectly,  through  the  preaching  of  Christ  and  1^ 
Apostles. 

diifltifled.-'In  the  Pauline  sense,  as  in  ohap.  liL 
24i,etal, 

Glorifled«— Strictly,  the  glorifying  of  the  Christian 
awaits  him  in  the  future,  but  the  Apostle  regards  all 
these  different  acts  as  f  ocussed  toother  as  it  were  on  a 
single  pomt  in  the  past.  Glori&ation  is  involved  in 
justification. 

(SL-W)  i^ow  follows  the  sublime  and  triumphant  con- 
elusion  from  the  forogoing—expressed  with  passionate 
energy  and  with  the  most  intense  consciousness  of 
the  reality  of  a  Christian  belief  in  penetrating  and 
sustaining  the  mind  in  all  outward  trials,  however 
severe. 

Erasmus  remarks  on  this,  that  ''  Cicero  never  said 
anything  gprander.''  It  is  needless  to  add  that,  setting 
aside  ol£er  considerations,  Cicero  was  not  for  a  momeiS 
eomxMurable  in  spiritual  intensity,  and  therefore  in  true 
eloquence,  to  St.  PauL 

(8S,M)  Who  shall  lay  any  thing . . .  P— The  punc- 
tuation and  arrangement  of  tiiese  clauses  are  somewhat 
difficult.  It  seems  i)e6t  on  the  whole  to  connect  toother 
the  two  clauses  at  the  end  of  verse  33,  and  beginning  of 
verse  34  The  whole  j»assage  to  the  end  of  the  chapter 
will  then  form  a  oontmuous  proof  of  the  certainty  that 
all  things  shall  be  freelv  ^ven  to  the  Christian.  Nothing 
can  frustrate  this :  either  on  the  side  of  God,  for  when 
He  justifies  none  can  condemn;  or  on  l^e  side  of 
Chnst,  whose  death,  and  resurrection,  and  ascenmon, 
and  intercession  are  pledges  that  nothing  can  separate 
us  from  His  love. 

What  have  we  to  fear  P  When  God  pronounces  our 
acquittal  there  is  none  who  canpronounce  our  con- 
demnation. Literally,  €hd  is  Se  who  jvsHfies,  who 
then  can  eondenm?  And  answering  to  tms  in  the 
next  verse  we  have,  Christ  is  He  that  died,  &c  This 
is  the  two-fold  answer  to  the  question,  ''Who  shall 
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come  forward  to  accuse  God's  elect  P  "  It  is  a  conclu- 
sive reply  to  this  to  state  the  relation  in  which  the 
accusea  stand  to  Qad  and  to  Christ. 

God's  eleot. — Christians  as  such  with  esnedal  re- 
ference to  the  process  which  the  Apostle  nas  been 
describing  in  Tcrses  29,  30. 

(^)  It  is  Christ  .  .  .—The  remamder  of  this 
verse  is  to  be  closely  connected  with  the  opening  of  the 
next.  "  He  that  oied,  rose,  &c.,  is  Christ :  who  then 
shall  sexMurate  us  from  His  loveP  "  The  two  questions, 
"Who  is  he  that  condenmethP  "  and  "  Who  shall  sextarate 
us  P  "  are  really  parts  of  the  reply  to  the  main  question 
thrown  into  an  interrogative  form.  At  another 
moment  the  sentence  would  probably  have  been  dif- 
ferentiv  cast,  but  the  Apostle  s  mind  is  in  an  attitude 
of  challenge. 

Yea  rather.— Tea  more.  The  pledges  that  Christ 
has  nren  us  of  His  love  did  not  end,  but  only  b^gaa 
with  His  death. 

(95)  The  love  of  Christ.— That  is  to  say,  the  love 
which  Christ  has  for  us,  not  that  which  we  have  for 
Christ 

Shall  tribulation  P—Comp.  2  Cor.  vi.  4;  zL  23. 
The  Apostie  is  speaking  from  his  own  actual  experience. 

(86)  F6r  thy  sake  we  are  kiUed.— The  quota- 
tion is  taken  from  Ps.  zliv.  22,  which  was  apparently 
written  at  some  period  of  great  national  distress,  at 
what  predse  period  the  £da  do  not  enable  us  to 
say,  but  probably  not  earlier  than  Josiah.  The  suf- 
ferings of  Gk)d's  people  at  all  times  are  tvpical  of 
each  other.  There  is  the  further  reason  for  the  appli- 
cation in  the  text  that  tiie  Psalm  does  not  lay  smss 
upon  the  guilt  of  tiie  people,  but  regards  thdr  sufferings 
as  undergone  in  the  cause  of  the  theocracv.  At  the 
same  time,  the  tone  of  the  Psalmist  wants  the  exulting 
and  triumphant  confidence  of  the  Apostie. 

(W)  Nay.— Fc^,  or  But.  So  far  from  being  van- 
quished, we  are  conquerors :  when  we  are  weak  then 
are  we  strong. 

(38)  Neither  death,  nor  life  .  .  . — ^The  enume- 
ration that  follows  is  intended  to  include  (poetically 
rather  than  logically)  every  possible  category  of  being, 
especially  those  unseen  powers  of  evil  against  which 
the  warfare  of  the  Christian  was  more  particularly 
directed. 

Nor  prinoipalities.— Comp.  Eph.  vi.  12,  "We 
wrestie  .  .  .  against  principalities,  against  powera ;  " 
terms  belon^^ng  to  the  Jewish  enumeration  of  angels. 
The  critical  eviaence  is  however  absolutely  decisive  in 
separating  *'powere"  from  ''principalities"  in  this 
instance  and  placing  it  af  tear "  thmgs  present,  nor  things 
to  come."  6  womd  be  better  therefore  to  take  it  in  a 
wider  sense:  ''Agencies  of  eveiy  kind,  personal  or 
impersonal" 
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palities,  nor  powers,  nor  tilings  present, 
nor  things  to  come,  ^^^  nor  height,  nor 
depth,  nor  any  other  creature,  shall  be 
able  to  separate  us  from  the  lore  of  God, 
which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord. 

CHAPTEE  IX.— W  I  say  the  truth 
^,       .    -    -   in  Christ,  I   fie    not,  my 

Chap.  IX.  1—5.  .  1       -I         •  •' 

A  rad  reflec  conscience  also  bearing  me 
tion :  Israel's  witness  in  the  Holy  Ghost, 
pnvileges  and  ^3)  ^hat  I  have  great  heavi. 


lOr,  teparuted. 


AJ).6e. 


ness  and  continual  sorrow  in  my 
heart.  ^^^  For  I  could  wish  that  my- 
self were  accursed^  from  Christ  K>r 
my  brethren,  my  kinsmen  according  to 
the  flesh:  (*>  who  are  Israefites;  to 
whom  pertaineth  the  adoption,  and  the 
gloiy,  and  the  covenants,  and  the  giving 
of  tike  law,  and  the  service  of  Ood,  and 
the  promises ;  (^^  whose  are  the  fathers, 
and  of  whom  as  concerning  the  flesh 
Christ  came,  who  is  over  all,  Grod  blessed 


(^)  19'or  height,  nor  depth.— No  remoteness  in 
space.  (Comp.  Ps.  czzxix.  8  et  seq.  "Ill  ascend  up 
into  heaven/'  &c.) 

Any  other  creature. — ^Any  other  created  thing. 

The  love  of  God.— It  is  to  be  observed  that  for 
the  shorter  phrase,  "  the  love  of  Christ/'  the  Apostle 
now  substitutes  the  foller  but,  as  it  would  seem,  equi- 
valent phrase,  "  the  lore  of  God  in  Christ." 


There  is  a  distinct  break  in  the  Epistle  at  this  point. 
The  subject  of  the  preceding  chapters,  the  development 
of  the  gospel  scheme,  has  been  worked  up  to  a  climax. 
We  might  inu^rine  that  at  the  end  of  chapter  TiiL  the 
Epistle  was  laid  aside,  and  the  Apostle  now  begins 
upon  a  new  topic,  in  the  discussion  of  which,  how- 
ever, he  stUl  retains  the  same  vein  of  deep  emotion 
that  had  characterised  his  latest  utterances.  This  new 
topic  is  the  relation  of  the  Christian  system  just  ex- 
pounded to  the  chosen  people.  And  here,  after  a  few 
opening  words  of  patriotic  sympathy  (verses  1 — 5),  the 
Apostle  discusses:  (1)  the  justice  of  their  rejection 
(verses  6 — 29) ;  (2)  its  causes  (verse  30  to  chap.  x.  21) ; 
(3)  its  compensations  and  qualifications  (chap.  xi.  1 — 
32) ;  with  a  closing  doxology  ^chap.  xi.  33 — 36).  The 
section  including  these  three  cnapters  is  complete  and 
rounded  in  itself. 

(1—^  My  heart  bleeds  for  Israel,  my  countrv,  that 
highly-privileged  people.    I  could  fain  have  chan^^ 

S laces  with  them,  and  been  myself  cut  off  from  Chnst, 
:  only  they  might  have  been  saved. 

(0  I  say  the  truth  in  Christ.— The  meaning  of 
this  expression  seems  to  be,  "  From  the  bottom  of  my 
Boul,  in  the  most  sacred  part  of  my  being,  as  a  Christian 
man  united  to  Christ,  I  make  this  solemn  asseveration." 

My  oonsoienoe. — Here,  as  in  chap.  iL  15,  very  much 
in  the  modem  sense  of  the  word,  the  introspective  faculty 
which  sits  in  judgment  upon  actions,  and  assigns  to 
them  their  mozal  qualities  of  praise  or  blame.  "  This 
conscience  of  mine  being  also  overshadowed  with  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  therefore  incapable  of  falsehood  or 
self-deception." 

C3)  looiildwish  •  .  .--BAiheT,  I  eovldluji/oe  wished. 
The  wish,  of  course,  related  to  what  was  really  impos- 
sible. Still  it  is  a  nobly  generous  impulse,  at  which  some 
weak  minds  have  been  shocked,  and  out  of  which  others 
have  made  sentimental  capital.    Let  us  leave  it  as  it  is. 

Aooursed  from  Chnst.— Separated  from  Christ, 
and  devoted  to  destruction.  Does  not  the  intensity  of 
this  expression  help  us  to  realise  one  aspect  of  the 
Atonement — "  being  made  a  curse  for  us"  (Gbl.  iii.  13) P 
(The  Greek  word  for  "  curse "  is  different,  but  oomes 
to  be  nearly  equivalent.) 


(4)  The  adoption.— They  are  the  theocratic  people, 
the  people  whom  Qod  had,  as  it  were,  adopted  to  Hun- 
self,  and  taken  into  the  special  filial  relation.  (Comp. 
Hos.  xi.  1,  *«  I  called  my  son  out  of  Esvpt; "  Ex.  iv.  ^, 
"  Israel  is  my  son,  even  my  firstborn  J''^  et  al.) 

The  g^ory. — ^The  Shechinah,  or  visible  mnbol  of 
Gk)d's  presence.  (Comp.  Ex.  xvi.  10;  xxiv.  16 ;  xl.  34, 
35;  lSam.iv.  22;  1  Kings  viii  10,  11;  Eaek.  i  28; 
Heb.  ix.  5.) 

The  oovenants.— Not  the  two  tables  of  stone, 
but  the  several  compacts  made  by  God  with  Abraham 
and  his  descendants  (Gen.  xiL  1 — 3,  7;  xiiL  14 — 17; 
XV.  1-21;  xvii.  1—22;  xxii  16—18;  xxvi  ^-5,  34; 
xxviii.  13^  15 ;  xxxv.  9—12 ;  xlvi.  3,  4). 

The  service  of  Gkxl.— The  temple  service  and 
rituaL 

The  promises. — ^Espedally  the  Messianic  pronuses, 
a  term  correlative  to  the  **  covenants  "  above. 

(5)  The  fathers. — ^The  patriarchs— Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob. 

Who  is  over  all,  God  blessed  for  ever.— These 
words  are  a  well-known  subject  for  controversy.  Trini- 
tarian and  English  interpreters,  as  a  rule,  take  them 
with  the  punctuation  of  the  Authorised  verdon,  as  re- 
ferring to  Christ  Socmian  interpreters,  witii  some  of  the 
most  eminent  amone  the  Germans,  put  a  fall  stop  after 
«  came,"  and  make  tne  remainder  of  the  verse  a  doxology 
addressed  to  Gh)d,  *'  Blessed  for  ever  be  God,  who  is 
over  alL"  Both  ways  are  possible.  The  question  is. 
Which  is  the  most  natural  and  probable  P  and  this  is  to 
be  considered,  putting  altogether  on  one  side  preposses- 
sions of  every  kind.  We  are  not  to  read  meaning  vnio 
Scripture,  but  to  elicit  meaning  from  it.  The  balance 
of  the  argument  stands  thus: — (1)  The  order  of  the 
words  is  somewhat  in  favour  of  the  application  to 
Christ.  If  the  clause  had  really  been  a  formal 
doxology,  the  ascription  of  blessing  would  more 
naturaSy  have  come  at  the  beginning  in  Greek  as 
in  Engmh,  *'  Blessed  be  God,"  &c.  {2)  The  context 
is  also  somewhat  in  favour  of  this  application.  The 
break  in  the  form  of  the  sentence  becomes  rather 
abrupt  on  the  other  hypothesis,  and  is  not  to  be  quite 
paralleled.  Intruded  doxologies,  caused  by  a  sudden 
access  of  pious  feeling,  are  not  uncommon  in  the 
writings  ox  St.  Paul,  but  they  are  either  worked  into 
the  regnlar  order  of  the  sentence,  as  in  chap.  i.  25, 
Gal.  i  5,  or  else  they  are  formally  introduced  as  in 
2  Cor.  xi.  31 ;  1  Tim.  i.  17.  (3)  But  on  the  other  hand, 
to  set  somewhat  decidedly  against  this  application,  is 
the  fact  that  the  words  used  by  the  Apostle,  "  Who  is 
over  all,"  and  the  ascription  of  blessing  in  all  other 
places  where  they  occur,  are  referred,  not  to  Christ,  but 
to  God.  (Com^.  chap.  i.  25;  2  Cor.  i.  3;  xL  31;  Eph.  i.  3, 
iv.  6.)  There  is,  indeed,  a  doxology  addressed  to  Christ 
in  2  Tim.  iv.  18 ;  it  should,  however,  be  remembered 
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for  ever.     Amen,     W  Not  as  though 

.  the    word    of    God    hath 

The'*^  promise  taken  none  effect.  For  they 

confined  to  the  are   not  all  Israel,  whicn 

choeenaeed.        ^^  ^j  Ibtb^I:    (7)  neither, 

because  they  are  the  seed  of  Abra- 
ham, are  they  all  children:  but.  In 
Isaac  shall  thy  seed  be  called.*  (®)  That 
is,  They  which  are  the  children  of  the 
flesh,  these  are  not  the  children  of  God : 
but  the  children  of  the  promise  are 
counted  for  the  seed.  (^>  For  this  is  the 
word    of  promise.  At    this   time   vdll 
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I  come,  and  Sarah  shall  haye  a 
son.*  (!<*>  And  not  only  this;  but  when 
Bebecca  abo  had  conceiyed  by  one,  even 
by  our  father  Isaac ;  (^>  (for  the  children 
being  not  yet  bom,  neither  haying  done 
any  good  or  eyil,  that  the  purpose  of 
Grod  according  to  election  might  stand, 
not  of  works,  but  of  him  that  calleth ;) 
(^>  it  was  said  unto  her.  The  elder^ 
shall  serye  the  younger.**'  (^>  As  it  is 
written,  Jacob  haye  I  loyed,''  but  Esau 
haye  I  hated.  (^^>  What  shall  we  say  thenP 
Is    there    unrighteousness    with    GodP 


that  the  Pauline  origin  of  that  Epistle  has  been  doubted 
by  some,  though  it  is  also  right  to  add  that  these 
doubts  do  not  appear  to  have  any  real  yalidit j.  Hie 
title  "  God  "  does  not  anpear  to  be  elsewhere  applied  to 
our  Lord  by  St.  Paul,  though  all  the  attributes  of  Grod- 
head  are  ascribed  to  Him :  e.g.,  in  PhiL  ii.  6  6^  aeq.,  CoL  i. 
15  et  seq.  In  1  Tim.  iii.  16,  which  would  be  an  apparent 
exception,  the  true  reading  is,  "  Who  was  manifested," 
and  not  "  God  was  manifested."  On  the  other  hand, 
St.  John  certainly  makes  use  of  this  title,  not  only  in 
John  i.  1,  zx.  28,  but  also  in  the  reading,  adopted  by  many, 
of  John  i  18,  "  God  only  begotten  "  for  **  Only  begott^ 
Son."  Weighing  the  whole  of  the  aiguments  against 
each  other,  the  data  do  not  seem  to  be  sufficient  to 
warrant  a  positive  and  dogmatic  conclusion  either  way. 
The  application  to  our  Lord  appears  perhaps  a  little 
the  more  probable  of  the  two.  More  than  this  cannot 
be  said.  If  or  is  a  stronger  affirmation  warranted  by 
any  considerations  resting  on  the  division  of  authorities. 

(6—13)  ^ow  follows  a  vindication  of  the  dealings  of 
Gh)d  in  rejecting  IsraeL  And  this  is  divided  into  three 
parts.  Part  1  extends  to  the  end  of  verse  13,  and  the 
object  of  it  is  to  clear  the  way  by  defining  the  true 
limits  of  the  promise.  It  was  not  redlv  to  dU  Israel 
that  the  promise  was  ^ven,  but  only  to  a  particular 
section  of  Israel. 

(fi)  19'ot  as  though.— The  scholar  will  observe  that 
there  appears  to  be  here  a  mixture  of  two  constructions, 
**  the  case  is  not  such  that,"  and  "  I  do  not  mean  to  sav 
that,"  "  I  do  not  intend  to  say  that  the  case  is  such 
as  thai" 

Taken  none  effbot.  ~ "  Fallen  through,"  or 
''failed  of  its  accomplishment." 

Of  Israel — t.e.,  descended  from  Jacob.  (Comp.  Gen. 
xxxiL  28.)  The  promise  of  God  was  indeed  given  to 
Israel,  but  that  aid  not  mean  roundly  all  who  could 
clium  descent  from  Jacob  without  further  limitation. 

(7)  Neither  are  all  the  bodily  descendants  of  Abraham 
also  his  spiritual  descendants.  It  was  expressly  stated 
from  the  nrst  that  the  promise  was  confined  to  a  par- 
ticular branch  of  his  posterity.  Hie  posterity  of 
Abraham,  strictly  so  called,  was  to  be  uiat  derived 
through  Isaac.  This  is  very  nearly  the  sense  of  the 
orij^nal,  "  In  Isaac  shall  thy  seed  be  called,"  i.e„  in 
"  Isaac  shalt  thou  have  posterity,  which  shall  be  called 
thy  posterity"  —  "true  and  legitimate  descendants," 
thus  excluding  the  seed  of  Hagar. 

(8)  They  which  are  the  children.— The  Apostle 
explains  tiiis  restriction  in  a  spiritual  sense.  Mere 
natural  descent  gives  no  daim  to  membership  in  the 
theocracy. 


Of  the  promise  —  i.6.,  not  merelv  "promised 
children,"  but  "  children  bom  through  tne  miraculous 
agency  of  the  promise ; "  the  promise  is  regarded  as  being 
possessed  of  creative  power.    (Comp.  chap.  iv.  18 — 20!) 

(0)  ThiB  is  the  word  of  promisc^-Rather,  Ma 
saying  is  ofj^omise.  The  children  of  promise,  I  say, 
for  the  saymg,  '*  At  this  time  will  I  come,"  &c.,  is  a 
matter  of  promise ;  it  implied  a  divine  and  miraculous 
intervention,  and  did  not  come  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
nature. 

At  this  time — i.e.,  at  the  corresponding  time  of  the 
next  year. 

(10,  u)  ^or  was  the  restriction  and  special  selectiou 
confined  to  the  case  of  Abraham  alone.  It  also  ap- 
peared when  Rebecca  bore  sons  to  Isaac.  It  was  indeed 
pwre  selection.  The  children  themselves  had  done 
nothing  to  make  a  preference  be  given  to  one  over 
the  other.  There  was  no  merit  in  the  case.  Th^ 
object  of  the  declaration  was  to  ratify  the  divine 
electing  purpose  which  had  already  chosen  Jacob  to 
be  the  mneritor  of  the  Messianic  blessings. 

Here  we  have  the  doctrine  of  election  and  predestina- 
tion stated  in  a  very  unqualified  and  uncompromising 
form.  And  it  does  indeed  neoessarilv  follow  from  one 
train  of  thought.  However  much  we  lay  stress  on  free- 
will, still  actions  are  the  result  of  character — the  will 
itself  is  a  part  of  character;  and  character  is  bom  iu 
us.  Of  the  two  elements  which  go  to  determine  action, 
outward  circumstances,  and  inward  disposition,  neither 
can  be  said  strictly  to  be  made  by  the  man  himself. 
If  we  follow  this  train  of  thought,  then  it  would 
certainly  appear  that  Grod,  or  the  chain  of  natural 
causes  set  m  motion  ana  directed  by  Grod,  made 
him  what  he  is.  In  other  words,  he  is  elected  and 
predetermined  to  a  certiun  line  of  conduct.  This  is 
the  logic  of  one  set  of  inferences.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  logic  of  the  other  set  of  inferences  is  just  as  strong 
— that  man  is  free.  There  is  an  o]9position  irrecon- 
cilable to  us  with  our  present  means  of  judging.  We  can 
only  take  the  one  proposition  as  qualined  oy  the  other. 

(12)^  The  elder  shall  serve  the  youneer.—- The 
marnn  gives  as  an  alternative  rendering,  "  the  greater 
shaU  serve  the  lesser."  The  quotation  is  taken  from 
the  LXX.,  in  which  there  is  the  same  ambigui^. 

This  ambiguity  also  appears  to  exist  in  the  Hebrew, 
where  it  is  a  disputed  question  whether  the  words  refer 
to  age  or  to  the  comparative  strength  of  the  two  peoples. 
In  either  case,  it  is  tibe  nations  that  should  spring  from 
Esau  and  Jacob  that  are  meant. 

(14-18)  These  verses  contain  the  second  part  of  the 
vindication.    This  power  of  choosing  one  and  refurang 
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God  forbid.    ^^  For  he  saith  to  Moses, 

I  will  have  mercy  on 
23.  ^Th^'abso-  whom  I  will  have  mercy, 
luteness     of  and  I  will  have   compas- 

GodB  choice,      gj^^  ^^  ^^^^  J  ^  1^^3 

compassion.''  ^^^^  So  then  it  is  not 
of  hJTn  that  willeth,  nor  of  him  that 
runneth,  but  of  God  that  sheweth 
mercy.  ^^^  For  the  scripture  saith  unto 
Pharaoh,  Even  for  this  same  purpose 
have  I  raised  thee  up,  that  I  might 
shew  my  power  in  thee,  and  ti^t 
my  name  might  be  declared  throughout 
all  the  earth.*    t^>  Therefore  haSi  he 
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mercy  on  whom  he  will  have  mercy ^  and 
whom  he  wiU  he  hardeneth.  (^)  Thou 
wilt  say  then  unto  me.  Why  doth  he 
yet  find  fault?  For  who  hath  resisted 
his  will?     (20)  ij-ay  i)^^^  o  man,  who  art 

thou  that  repUest  against  God?^  Shall 
the  thing  formed  say  to  him  that  formed 
ity  Why  hast  thou  made  me  thus  9^ 
(21)  Hath  not  the  potter  power  over  the 
clay,  of  the  same  lump  to  make  one 
vessel  unto  honour,  and  another  unto 
dishonour?^    (22)   y^i^i  jf  q^^  willing 

to  shew  hie  wrath,  and  to  make  his 
power  known,  endured  with  much  long- 


another  has  always  been  reseired  to  Himself  by  God; 
as  is  seen  by  the  examples  of  Moses  and  PharaoiL 

(U)  Is  there  unrighteousnesBP— Again,  as  in 
ehap.  iii.  5,  the  Apostle  anticipates  a  possible  objection. 
Does  not  this  apparently  arbitrary  choice  of  one  and 
rejection  of  another  imply  injustice  in  Him  who  exer- 
cises it  P     The  thonffht  is  not  to  be  entertained. 

W  For  he  saith  to  Moses.— In  the  most  charac- 
teristic period  of  the  Old  Testament  the  divine  favour 
was  promised  in  this  way  to  Moses  and  denied  to 
Pharaoh.  The  original  of  the  first  quotation  has  re- 
ference to  the  sp^ial  reyelation  vouchsafed  to  Moses 
on  Sinai,  "I  wul  show  grace  to  whom  I  will  show 
grace." 

OS)  Of  him  that  runneth.— A  metaphor  taken 
from  the  foot-races  as  St.  Paul  may  very  possibly  have 
seen  them  practised  at  Corinth.  (Gomp.  chap.  ix.  16 ; 
Gal.  ii.  2;  V.  7;  Phil.  ii.  16.)  The  meaning  is  that  the 
prise  does  not  depend  on  human  will  or  human  c^ort> 
Vut  on  the  grace  of  Gk)d. 

(17)  The  converse  proportion  is  also  true,  that  God 
Jilso  uses  the  wickedness  of  men  as  a  means  of  exhibit- 
ing His  power  and  justice. 

Baiaed  thee  up. — Brought  into  the  world  and  on  to 
the  scene  of  history. 

Show  my  power.— By  the  places  of  Egypt  and 
by  the  overthrow  of  Pharaoh  and  his  host  in  uie  Bed 
£(ea. 

(18)  Summary  conclusion  from  the  above. 

He  hardeneth. — The  doctrine  of  the  diyine 
sovereignty  is  here  expressed  in  its  most  trenchant  and 
logical  form.  In  Ex.  viii.  32,  ix.  34>,  xiii  15,  &c.,  the 
hardening  of  Pharaoh's  heart  is  attributed  to  his  own 
act.  That  act  ma^,  however,  be  regarded  as  a  part  of 
the  design  of  Providence.  God's  decrees  include  human 
free-will,  without  destroying  it.  But  how  they  do  this 
we  cannot  say. 

0fr--2i)  These  verses  contain  the  third  part  of  the  vin- 
dication, which  is  based  upon  a  possible  extension  of  the 
objection.  Not  only  mignt  it  seem  as  if  this  absolute 
choice  and  rejection  was  imust  in  itself,  but  also 
unjust  in  its  consequences.  Bow  can  a  man  be  blamed 
or  punished,  when  nis  actions  are  determined  for  him  P 
The  Ajpostle  meets  this  by  a  simple  but  emphatic  asser- 
tion 01  the  absolute  and  unquestionable  prerogative  of 
God  over  His  creatures. 
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(20)  Nay  but,  O  man.— The  answer  is  not  so  much 
a  solution  of  the  intellectual  difficulty,  as  an  appeal  to 
the  religiious  sense  to  prevent  it  from  being  raised. 
That  ms  dealings  should  be  questioned  at  all  is  a 
breach  of  the  reverence  due  to  God. 

(21)  Hath  not  the  potter  • . .  P— In  strict  logic,  this 
verse  would  supply  a  confirmation,  rather  than  a  refu- 
tation,  of  the  onnnal  objection.  If  man  is  merely  as 
day  in  the  hands  of  the  potter,  it  would  not  be  un- 
reasonable to  say,  <'  Whv  doth  He  yet  find  fault  P " 
No  one  would  think  of  blaming  a  piece  of  earthenware 
because  it  was  well  or  badly  imule.  The  argument  of 
the  Apostle  is  not  directed  to  this.  He  hSa  left  the 
point  with  which  he  started  in  verse  19,  and  is  engajged 
m  proving  the  position  taken  up  in  verse  20.  w£it- 
ever  they  may  be,  God's  dealings  are  not  to  be  can- 
vassed fay  men.  Still,  we  cannot  overiook  the  fact  that 
there  is  apparently  a  flaw  in  the  logic,  tliough,  per- 
haps, only  such  a  flaw  as  is  inseparable  from  our 
necessarily  imperfect  conceptions  of  this  mysterious 
subject  The  two  lines  of  thought — ^that  which  proves 
the  divine  sovereignty  and  that  which  proves  human 
freedom — ^run  parallel  to  each  other,  and  are  apt  to 
collude  when  mrawn  together.  (See  Notes  on  cnaps. 
viii  29,  30 ;  ix.  11, 18,  above.) 

For  the  imagery  of  the  day  and  the  potter,  compaze 
Isa.  Ixiv.  8 ;  Jer.  xviiL  3 — 10. 

(22-20)  These  verses  supply  the  concluding  section 
of  the  vindication.  All  this  scheme  of  God's  dealmgs, 
apparently  so  severe,  is  really  most  merciful  To  those 
who  really  deserved  His  wratn,  He  showed  lonffsuffering. 
While  for  us  who  now  believe,  Gentiles  as  weU  as  Jews. 
He  had  mercy  and  glorv  in  store.  But  in  both  cases 
the  final  result  was  stnctly  in  accordance  with  pro- 
phecy. Hosea  had  foretold  the  admission  of  the  Grentdes, 
Isaiali  the  exclusion  of  the  greater  jmxi  of  the  Jews. 

(^)  What  if  •  .  .—The  sentence  in  the  original  is 
incomplete.  In  its  full  form  it  would  run,  "  If  God 
willinir  to  show  His  wrath"  .  .  .  (what  can  man 
reply  r)  This  latter  clause  is  dropped  or  lost  in  the 
course  of  the  argument,  ^e  best  and  simplest  expedient 
to  supply  its  j^ace  is  that  adopted  in  tne  Autnorised 
version,  msertmg  '*  what "  in  italics  at  the  beginning : 
"  What  if,"  &a  There  is  a  second  suppression  later  m 
the  sentence.  At  the  end  of  verse  23  we  should  have  to 
insert  some  such  clause  as  "He  reserved  His  glory 
for  them,"  in  order  to  make  the  sentence  stnctly 
grammaticaL  These  irregularities  are  due  to  the 
Apostle's  habit  of  dictating,  and  to  the  lively  flow  of 
his  thoughts. 
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The  bringing  in  of  the  Gentiles, 


suffering  the  vessels  of  wrath  fitted  ^  to 
destruction:  (^>  and  that  he  might 
make  known  the  riches  of  his  glory  on 
the  vessels  of  mercy,  which  he  had  afore 

prepared  unto  gloiy/'^^even 

S^xempl^  ^8^  ^^^°^  ^e  1^*^  <5aQed, 
in  the  different  not     of    the     Jews     Only, 

^dGentai!^  but  also  of  the  Gentiles 9 

(^>  As  he  saith  also  in  Osee, 
I  will  call  them  my  people,  which  were 
not  my  people ;  and  her  beloved,  which 
was  not  beloved.  ■  (^)  And  it  shall  come 
to  pass,^  that  in  the  place  where  it  was 
said  unto  them.  Ye  are  not  my  people ; 
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there  shall  they  be  called  the  children 
of  the  living  God.  ^^^  Esaias  also  crieth 
concerning  Israel,  Though  the  number 
of  the  children  of  Israel  be  as  the  sand 
of  the  sea/  a  remnant  shall  be  saved : 
<*^  for  he  will  finish  the  work,*  and  cut 
it  short  in  righteousness :  because,  a 
short  work  will  the  Lord  make  upon  the 
earth.  <^>  And  as  Esaias  said  before. 
Except  the  Lord  of  Sabaoth  had  lefb 
us  a  seed,''  we  had  been  as  Sodoma^  and 
been  made  like  unto  Gomorrha.  (^^  What 
shall  we  say  then  P  That  the  Gentiles, 
which  followed  not  after  righteousness, 


Willing.— While  His  will  was  (ultimately)  to  execute 
"Hja  wrath  and  display  His  sorereign  jumcial  power, 
nevertheless  He  bore  with  eyildoers,  and  gave  thran 
time  for  repentance. 

W  Sven  us.— So  far  the  form  of  the  sentence  had 
been  abstract — ^"vessels  of  wrath,"  "vessels  of  gbry." 
Now  the  Apostle  explains  who  are  meant  by  these 
abstract  terms.  The  **  vessels  of  elorv  "  are  those  who 
were  intended  to  accept  the  Ohristian  teaching,  whether 
Jews  or  Qentiles.  The  "  vessels  d  wrath  "  are  the  nn- 
believing  mass  of  the  people  of  Israel. 

m  As  he  saith  also  in  Osee.- The  original  of  the 
prophecy  in  Hosea  relates  to  the  pardon  and  reconcilia- 
tion promised  to  the  apostate  and  idolairons  people  of 
the  northern  kingdom.  It  is  here  typioJly  and  pro- 
phetically applied  to  the  Qentiles.  Those  who  had  ceased 
to  belong  to  the  chosen  people,  and  those  who  had  never 
belonged  to  it»  were  to  all  intents  and  purposes  in  the 
same  position. 

Osee. — '*  It  may  be  questioned  whether  this  word 
should  be  pronounced  as  a  dissyllable,  the  double  e 
being  regarded  as  an  English  termination,  as  in 
Zebedee,  T*harisee,  &c,  or  as  a  tri^llable,  the  word 
being  considered  as  a  reproduction  ox  the  Greek  form 
of  the  name."    (Lightfoot,  On  Beviaion,  p.  156,  n.) 

W  And  it  shul  oome  to  pass.- This,  too,  was 
orupnaUy  spoken  of  the  restoration  of  the  northern 
exfles  to  the  land  of  Palestine.  As  applied  to  the  con- 
version of  the  Gentiles,  it  would  mean  that  the  lands 
which  had  jmreviously  been  heathen  should  become 
Ohristian.  There  is  some  doubt  whether  the  Hebrew  of 
Hosea  should  not  rather  be  translated,  "instead  of 
calling  them,"  for  "in  her  place  where  it  was  said 
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unto  them."  Instead  of  calling  them  *'  Ye  are  not  my 
people,"  they  will  be  called  "  Soub  of  the  living  God.^' 
So  Ewald  and  Hitz^. 

(97)  Crieth. — ^With  reference  to  the  impassioned 
utterance  of  the  prophet. 

A  remnant. — ^Uather,  the  renmamt,  with  an  em- 
phasis upon  the  word.  "  The  remnant,  and  only  the 
remnant. 

Shall  be  saved. — ^In  the  ori^^inal,  shall  return — 
t.6.,  as  it  is  explained  in  the  previous  verse,  "return  to 
God."  St.  Paul  has  followed  the  LXX.  in  putting 
the  consequences  of  such  conversion  for  the  conversion 
itself. 

(28)  i^r  Jie  will  finish.— Literally,  according  to 
the  correct  reading,  For  a  sentence,  accomplishing  and 
abridging  it,  will  the  Lord  execute  upon  the  earth ;  in 
other  words, "  A  short  i\nd  summarv  sentence  will  the 
Loid  execute  upon  the  earth."  The  severitv  of  the 
sentence  is  a  proof  that  only  a  remnant  can  be  saved 


from  it.  St.  Paul  follows  the  LXX.,  with  but 
slight  deviation.  The  sense  of  the  Hebrew  appears 
to  be  somewhat  different :  — "  For  though  thy  people, 
O  Israel,  were  as  the  sand  of  the  sea,  out  a  remnant 
of  them  shall  return :  a  destruction  is  decreed  over- 
flowing with  righteousness — i.e.,  nenal  justice.  For 
destruction  by  a  sure  decree  will  Jenovah  of  Hosts  per- 
form in  the  midst  of  all  the  earth."  (Oheyne.) 

(^)  Said  before — Le.,  in  an  earlier  part  of  his  book. 
The  Book  of  Isaiah  was  at  this  time  collected  in  the 
form  in  which  we  have  ii  In  Acts  xiii.  33,  we  find  a^ 
express  reference  to  the  present  numbering  of  the 
Psalms — "  It  id  also  written  in  the  second  psalm.  Thou 
art  my  Son,  this  day  have  I  begotten  thee."  (Some 
authorities  read  '*  first,"  the  two  psalms  being  arranged 
as  one,  but  "  second  "  is  probably  the  true  reading.) 

A  seecL— Equivalent  to  the  "  remnant"  of  verse  27. 
The  point  of  the  quotation  is,  that  but  for  this  remnant 
the  rejection  of  Iftrael  would  have  been  utter  and  com- 
plete. 

(80-88)  The  Apostle  has  finished  with  his  vindication 
of  the  rejection  of  Israel,  and  finished  also  with  the 
course  of  argument  which  seemed  to  bear  a  strong 
Character  of  determinism.  He  now  takes  up  a  poinl 
of  view  which  is  the  direct  opposite  of  this,  and 
in  explaining  the  causes  which  led  to  the  dejection 
of  Israel,  those  which  he  puts  forward  are  all  such  as 
depend  for  their  validity  on  the  freedom  of  the  will 
It  IS  needless  to  say  that  this  is  abundantly  reco^rnised 
in  other  parts  of  St.  Paul's  writings,  espedally  m  the 
earnest  practical  exhortations  which  he  addresses  to 
his  readers.  This,  then,  must  be  taken  to  quali^r  the 
atgument  that  has  preceded.  The  freedom  of  the 
wm  and  the  absolute  sovereignty  of  Grod  are  two 
propositions  which,  though  apparently  contradictory, 
are  Doth  really  true  at  one  and  the  same  time.  When 
stated  singly,  each  is  apt  to  appear  one-sided.  They  are 
reconciled,  as  it  were,  beneath  the  surface,  in  some  way 
inscrutable  to  us.  BoUi  rest  on  evidence  that  in  itself 
is  incontrovertible. 

The  great  reason  for  the  r^ection  of  Israel  and 
for  the  admission  of  the  Gentiles  is  that  the  Gen- 
tiles did,  and  that  they  did  not,  base  their  attempts 
at  righteousness  upon  faith.  Righteousness  is  the 
middle  term  which  leads  to  salvation.  The  Gentiles, 
without  seeking,  found ;  the  Jews,  seeking  in  a  wrong 
way,  failed  to  find  it. 

(80)  Which  followed  not  after  ri^hteouBneoi. 
— ^Not  having  a  special  revelation,  and  bemg  inattentive 
to  the  law  oxconscience. 
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have  attained  to  rigliteouBneBs,  even  the 
righteousness  which  is  of  faith.  W  But 
Israel,  which  followed  after  the  law  of 
righteousness,  hath  not  attained  to  the 
law  of  righteousness.  ^^^  Wherefore? 
Because  they  sought  it  not  by  faith,  but 
as  it  were  by  the  works  of  the  law. 
For  they  stumbled  at  that  stumbling- 
stone;  (^>  as  it  is  written,  Behold,'  I 
lay  in  Sion  a  stnmblingfltone  and  rock 
of  offence :  and  whosoever  believeth  on 
him  shall  not  be  ashamed.^ 


a  laa.  &  14,  ft  18L 
i«;  lPet.SL0^ 


1  Or,  eon/bimded. 


CHAPTER  X.  —  W  Brethren,  my 
heart's  desire  and  prayer  ^^^  ^  ^_^ 
to  God  for  Israel  is,  that  The^cauee  of 
they  might  be  saved.  |"?|^'^  ^*y; 
(^>  For  I  bear  them  record  nlhtecraBLss 
that  they  have  a  zeal  of  contrasted 

God,    but    not    according  ^  o*u  s  "f  s  a 
to     knowledge.       ^^^   For  through  faith 

they    being    ignorant    of^^*^** 

God's  righteousness,  and  going  about 

to    establish  their  own  righteousness, 

have  not  submitted  themselves  unto  the 


Attained  to  righteou8nes8.~Bj  accepting  the 
offer  of  Christianity,  and  especially  the  Chnstum 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith. 

(31)  Israel,  on  the  other  hand,  though  ostensiblypnrsa- 
ing  a  law  ihe  object  of  which  was  righteousness,  did 
not  reach  such  a  law.  Thev  tried  to  keep  ike  Law,  but 
failed  to  keep  it,  and  to  bring  themselves  under  its 
protection.  The  second  '*  righteousness  "  is  omitted  in 
Vie  best  MSS. 

(38)  For  they  stumbled.—"  For,"  in  this  clause, 
should  be  omitted,  and  the  two  clauses  thrown  together, 
the  words  "of  the  law  "  also  going  out — ^Because  (seek- 
ing ri^liteousness),  not  of  faitili,  but  as  if  of  works,  they 
stumbled,  &o. 

That  stumblingstone.— Chrisi  When  Cfaris- 
tianity,  with  the  justification  by  faith  which  goes  with 
it,  was  offered  to  them,  they  "were  offended,  and  re- 
fused it. 

(33)  Behold,  I  lay  in  Sion.— A  free  combmation 
of  Isa.  zxyiiL  16 — **  Behold,  1 1^  in  Zion  for  a  founda- 
tion a  stone ;  ...  he  that  belieyeth  shall  not  make 
haste"— and  Isa.  viii.  14,"And  He  shall  be  .  .  . 
for  a  stone  of  stumbling  and  for  a  rock  of  offence  to 
both  the  houses  of  Israel"  In  the  first  of  tliese  pas- 
sages the  prophet  refers  to  the  foundation-stone  of  the 
Temple  as  a  symbol  of  the  divine  faithfulness;  in 
the  second  to  Grod  Himself.  St.  Paul,  l^e  the  Jewish 
Babbis,  applied  both  passages  to  the  Messiah;  not 
wrongly,  for  thev  foretold  the  triumph  of  the  theocracy 
which  was  fulfified  in  the  Messian.  The  same  two 
quotations  appear  in  I  Pet.  iL  6,  7,  and  with  similar 
variation  from  the  LXX.,  but  they  are  there  kept 
distinct.  

Shall  not  be  ashamed.— So,  too,  the  LXX.  The 
Hebrew  is,  "  Shall  not  make  haste." 


0)  My  heart's  desire.— Strictl^r,  the  goodwiU  of 
my  heart.  The  earlier  portion  of  this  chapter  is  occu- 
pied with  a  more  particular  exposition  of  tne  cause  of 
Israers  rejection,  which  has  been  just  alleged.  They 
sought  to  do  a  hard  thing — ^to  work  out  a  righteousness 
for  themselves — ^instead  of  an  easy  thing — simply  to 
believe  in  Christ. 

This  chapter,  like  the  last,  is  introduced  by  an  expres- 
sion of  the  Apostle's  own  warm  affection  for  his  people 
and  his  earnest  desire  for  their  salvation. 

For  Israel.— The  true  text  is, "  for  them."  "Israel" 
has  been  put  in  the  margin  as  an  explanatory  gloss, 
and  thence  found  its  way  into  the  text.  What  made 
the  rejection  of  Israel  so  peculiarly  pathetic  was  that 


they  were  not  a  mere  godless  and  irreligious  peopla 
On  the  contrary,  they  had  a  sincere  zeal  for  religion, 
but  it  was  a  misdirected  and  ill-judged  zeal. 

(2)  A  seal  of  Gk>d,  but  not  according  to 
knowledge. — It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more 
happy  description  of  the  state  of  the  Jews  at  this 
period.  They  had  "  a  zeal  for  God."  "  The  Jew," 
said  Josephus,  ''knows  the  Law  better  tban  his 
own  name.  .  .  The  sacred  rules  were  punctually 
observed.  .  .  The  great  feasts  were  frequented  by 
countless  thousands.  .  .  Over  and  above  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Law,  ascetic  religious  exercises  advo- 
cated by  the  teachers  of  the  Law  came  into  vogue.  .  .  . 
Even  the  Hellenised  and  Alexandrian  Jews  under 
Caligula  died  on  the  cross  and  by  fire,  and  the  Palestinian 

Erisoners  in  the  last  war  died  by  the  claws  of  African 
ons  in  the  amphitheatre,  rather  than  sin  against  the 
Law.  What  Greek,*'  exclaims  Josephus,  "would  do 
the  likeP  .  .  .  The  Jews  also  exhibited  an  ardent 
zeal  for  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles  to  the  Law  of 
Moses.  The  proselytes  filled  Asia  Minor  and  Syria, 
and — to  the  inoignation  of  Tacitus — Italy  and  Borne.'* 
The  tenaciiy  oi  the  Jews,  and  their  uncompromising 
monotheism,  were  seen  in  some  conspicuous  examples. 
In  the  early  part  of  his  procuratorship,  Pilate,  seeking  to 
break  through  their  known  repugnance  to  everythmg 
that  savoured  of  image-worship,  nad  introduced  into 
Jerusalem  ensigns  surmounted  with  silver  busts  of 
the  emperor.  Upon  this  the  people  went  down  in  a 
body  to  GsBsarea,  waited  for  nve  days  and  nights  in 
the  market-place,  bared  their  necks  to  the  soldiers  that 
Pilate  sent  m  among  them,  and  did  not  desist  until  the 
order  for  the  removal  of  the  ensigns  had  been  given. 
Later  he  caused  to  be  hung  up  in  the  palace  at  Jeru- 
salem certain  gilded  shields  bearing  a  dedicatory  in- 
scription to  Tiberius.  Then,  aoiin,  the  Jews  did  not 
rest  until,  by  their  complaints  addressed  directly  to  the 
emperor,  they  had  succeeded  in  getting  them  taken 
down.  The  consternation  that  was  caused  by  Caligula's 
order  for  the  erection  of  his  own  statue  in  the  Temple 
is  well  known.  None  of  the  Roman  governors  dared  to 
carry  it  into  execution  ;  and  Calig^nla  himself  was  slain 
before  it  could  be  accomplished. 

Justice  must  be  done  to  the  heroic  spirit  of  the  Jews. 
But  it  was  zeal  directed  into  the  most  mistaken 
channels.  Their  religion  was  legal  and  formal  to  the 
last  degree.  Under  an  outward  show  of  punctilious 
obedience,  it  concealed  all  the  inward  corruption 
described  by  the  Apostle  in  chap.  ii.  17 — 29,  the  full 
extent  of  which  was  seen  in  the  horrors  of  the  great 
insurrection  and  the  siege  of  Jerusalem. 

(3)  God's  righteousness.— See  chaps.  1  17,  iii.  21. 
Their  own  righteousness.  —  A   righteousness 

founded  on  thsir  own  works. 
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tJie  RiglUeousneae  of  FaUk. 


righteousness  of  Gk)d.  W  For  Christ  is 
the  end  of  the  law  for  righteousness  to 
every  one  that  believeth.  (*^  For  Moses 
describeth  the  righteousness  which  is  of 
the  law,  That  the  man  which  doeth 
those  things  shall  live  by  them. «  W  But 
the  righteousness  wluch  is  of  faith 
speaketh  on  this  wise,  Say  not  in  thine 
heart,  Who  shall  ascend  into  heaven  ?  ^ 
(that  is,  to  bring  Christ  down  from 
above ;)  <7)  or.  Who  shall  descend  into 
the  deep?  (that  is,  to  bring  up  Christ 
again  from  the  dead.)  ^^  But  what 
saith  it  P  The  word  is  nigh  thee,^  even 
in  thy  mouth,  and  in  thy  heart :  that  is, 
the  word  of  faith,  which  we  preach; 
(9)  that  if  thou  shalt  confess  with  thy 
mouth  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  shalt  believe 


a  Lev.  18.6   ;Bsek. 
sail;OaL&ls. 

dim,  flL  lA. 


bDeataaii. 


«Joel  t.  B; 

ACUS.S1. 


eDentaOilA. 


in  thine  heart  that  God  hath  raised  him 
from  the  dead,  thou  shalt  be  saved. 

(10)  For  with  the  heart  man  believeth 
unto  rifi^hteousness ;  and  with  the  mouth 
confession    is    made    unto    salvation. 

(11)  For  the  scripture  saith.  Whosoever 
believeth  on  him  shall  not  be  ashamed.' 
W  For  there  is  no  difference  between 
the  Jew  and  the  Greek:  for  the  same 
Lord  over  all  is  rich  unto  all  that  call 
upon  him.  (^^  For  whosoever  shall  call 
upon  the  nameof  the  Lord  shall  be  saved.^ 
(^^)  How  then  shall  they  call  on  him 
in  whom  they  have  not  chap.  ix.  14- 
believedP  and  how  shall  21.  Hearing 
they  beUeve  in  him  of  «^d^^«^^- 
whom  they  have  not  heard  P  and  how 
shall  they  hear  without   a  preacher? 


(4)  The  end  of  the  law.— ''End,"  in  the  proj^r 
sense  of  tennination  or  conclusion.  Christ  is  that  which 
brings  the  fonctions  of  the  Law  to  an  end  bv  snper- 
seding  it.  "The  Law  pursues  a  man  until  he  tuces 
refuge  in  Ohrist ;  then  it  says,  Thou  hast  found  thine 
aflrjrlum;  1  shall  trouble  thee  no  more;  now  thou  art 
wise ;  now  thou  art  safe."    (BengeL) 

For  righteousneBs  to  every  one  that  be- 
lieveth.— So  that  every  one  who  helieves  may  obtain 
righteousness. 

(5)  For  Moses  describeth.— The  Law  required  an 
actual  literal  fulfilment.  Its  essence  consisted  in  works. 
"  The  man  which  doeth  these  things  shall  live." 

By  them. — The  true  reading  is,  probably,  in  U — i,e., 
the  righteousness  just  mentioned.  '*The  man  who 
doeth  this  righteousness  "  (according  to  a  more  correct 
text)  "  shall  Sve  in  and  by  it." 

(6)  But  the  righteousness.— Li  opposition  to  this 
righteousness  of  works,  so  laborious  and  so  impracti- 
cwle,  the  Apostle  adduces  another  quotation  to  show 
that  the  righteousness  which  depends  on  faith  is  much 
easier  and  simpler. 

The  original  of  the  quotation  has,  indeed,  a  quite  dif- 
ferent application.  It  roferred  to  that  yei^  law  which  the 
Apostle  is  depreciating.  Moses  had  described  the  Xrcm;  as 
something  quite  easy  and  accessible ;  but  history  had 
shown  that,  especially  in  the  development  in  whidi  the 
Law  was  known  to  we  Ajpostle,  the  words  were  really 
much  more  applicable  to  lus  doctrine  of  a  righteousness 
which  was  based  upon  faith.  He  therefore  regards 
them  as  spoken  allegorically  and  typically  with  re- 
ference to  this. 

The  righteoiunieas  which  is  of  faith  speaketh. 
-~This  faith-riffhteousness  is  personified  as  if  it  were 
speaking  itself  ,Decause  the  language  used  is  applicable 
to  it. 

That  iSy  to  bring  Christ  down  from  above.— 
The  Apostle    adds   these     interpretations   so   as   to 

S've  a  specially  Christian  meaning  to  the  words  of 
OSes.  All  that  these  had  meant  was  that  the  Law 
was  not  remote  either  in  one  direction  or  in  another. 
The  Apostle  in  the  phrase  '*  ascend  into  heaven  "  sees 
at  once  an  allusion  to  the  ascended  Saviour,  and  he  in- 
terprets it  as  if  it  implied  that  the  Christian  must 
ascend  up  to  Him,  or,  what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  as 
if  He  must  be  brought  down  to  the  Christian.  In 
like  manner,  when  mention  is  made  of  descending  into 


the  abyss,  he  sees  here  an  allusion  to  the  descent  of 
Christ  into  Hades.  Asain,  he  repudiates  the  idea  that 
the  Christian  is  compelkd  to  join  Him  there  in  literal 
bodily  presence.  A  far  easier  and  simpler  thing  is  the 
faith  of  the  gospel.  All  the  Christian  has  to  do  is  to 
listen  to  it  when  it  is  preached,  and  then  to  confess  his 
own  adhesion  to  it. 

(7)  Into  the  deep. — In  the  original,  beyond  the  seek. 
The  word  which  St.  Fkul  uses  is  found  in  the  LXX. 
for  "  the  sea,"  but  here  means  the  abyee  of  Hades. 

(9)  If  thou  Shalt  confess  with  thy  mouth.— 
Interesting  as  containing  the  earliest  formal  confession  of 
faith ;  that  in  Acts  TiiiTs?  (see  Note  there)  is  not  genuine. 

Thero  is  no  opposition  between  the  outward  confes- 
sion and  the  inward  act  of  fiuth.  The  one  is  regarded 
as  the  necessary  consequence  and  expression  of  the 
other.  In  the  next  verse  this  takes  the  form  of 
Hebrew  paraUelism,  in  which  the  balanced  clauses  aro 
rerarded  as  equivalent  to  each  other. 

The  Lord  Jesus.— Jesus  as  Lord. 

Hath  raised  him  ftojn,  the  dead.— Comp.  chap, 
iv.  25.  Though  the  death  of  Christ  apprehended  by 
faith  is  more  espedally  the  cause  of  tne  Christian's 
salvation,  stiU  the  Apostle  regards  the  Resurrection  as 
the  cardinal  point ;  for  without  the  Resurrection  the 
proof  of  the  Mesfliahship  of  Jesus  would  have  been  in- 
complete, and  His  death  would  not  have  had  its  saving 
efficacy. 

W  Whosoever  believeth.— J./Z  who  believe  shall 
be  saved,  for,  ^. 

(12)  por  the  same  Lord  over  all  is  rich.- 
Rather,  for  the  same  Lord  (is  Lord)  over  aU,  abound 
ing,  &G.  Christ  is  the  Lord  alike  of  Jew  and  of  G^tile. 
(domp.  Eph.  iv.  5.) 

OS)  Upon  the  name  of  the  Lord.— Originally, 
as  meaning  "  td  Jehovah,"  but  with  especial  reference 
to  the  Messianic  Advent.  Here,  therefore,  it  is  applied 
to  our  Lord. 

(14-21)  Thus  there  is  a  distinct  order — belief,  confes- 
sion, invocation.  But  before  either  the  last  or  the  first 
of  these  steps  is  taken  the  gospel  must  be  preached. 
The  Jew,  however,  cannot  plead  that  the  gospel  has 
not  been  preached  to  him.  It  1ms  been  preached  both 
to  Jew  and  Geniile.  Both  Moses  and  Isaiah  had  fore- 
told the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles,  and  Isaiah  had  also 
foretold  the  unbelief  of  the  Jews. 
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The  Disobedience  of  the  Jews, 


<^)  And  how  shall  they  preach,  except 
they  be  sent?  as  it  is  written,  How 
beautifnl  are  the  feet  of  them  that 
preach  the  gospel  of  peace,*  and  bring 
glad  tidings  of  good  things  I  <^^^  But 
they  have  not  sh  obeyed  the  gospel. 
For  Esaias  saith,  Lord,^  who  hath  be- 
lieved our  report?  <^^)  So  then  faith 
Cometh  by  hearing,  and  hearing  by  the 
word  of  God.  (^^  But  I  say.  Have  they 
not  heard  P  Yes  verily,  their  sound 
went  into  all  the  earth,^  and  their  words 
unto  the  ends  of  the  world.  <^^  But  I 
say,  Did  not  Israel  know?  First  Moses 
saith,  I  will  provoke  you  to  jealousy 


<iDeat.B.si. 


a  Isa.  SI  7 ;  Nata. 
1. 1ft. 
•  l8a.«5.L 


bisa.  8&1;  Jolm 
ixaSL 


/Iaa.6B.S. 
ePB.19L4. 


by  them  that  are  no  people,'  and  by  a 
foolish  nation  I  will  anger  you.  W  But 
Esaias  is  very  bold,  and  saith,  I  was 
found  of  them  that  sought  me  not ;'  I 
was  made  manifest  unto  them  that 
asked  not  after  me.  <^^  But  to  Israel 
he  saith.  All  day  long  I  have  stretched 
forth  m^  hands  unto  a  disobedient  and 
gainsaymg  people/ 

CHAPTEE  XI.— W I  say  then.  Hath 
God  cast  away  his  people  ?  .  i   «« 

God  forbid.  For  I  also  Sfe?^  teJw 
am  an  Israelite,  of  the  seed  S^^^^'J?*^?,,  ^ 
of  Abraham,  q/"  the  tribe  of  ""*®****"- 


(V^  The  happy  oonsequenoes  of  this  preaching  were 
already  intimated  by  the  prophet  Isaiah. 

Freaoh  the  gospel  of  peaoe.— These  words  are 
omitted  in  the  gronpof  oldest  MSS.,  and  should  be  left 
out  in  the  text.  The  whole  of  the  quotation  is  not 
given  by  St.  PaoL 

(16)  Applyinff  this  condition  of  the  neoeeraty  of 
preaching  to  we  ff ospel,  we  neyertheless  see  that,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  all  aid  not  accept  it.  Just  as  Isaiah  had 
said. 

The  argroment  does  not  run  ^uite  smoothly.  The 
Apostle  has  two  thoughts  in  his  mmd :  (1)  the  neceesiiy 
that  the  gospel  should  be  preached  hef  ore  it  could  lie 
belieyed;  (2)  the  fact  that,  although  it  was  preached 
(and  accepted  by  many  among  the  Gentiles),  it  was  not 
accepted  bj  the  Jews.  He  bM^ins  to  introduce  this 
second  topic  before  he  has  qui&  done  with  the  first. 
Yerse  17  goes  back  to  and  connects  loffically  with 
Terse  15,  while  yerse  16  anticipates  yerses  19  and  21. 

Our  report. — So  Authorised  yersion,  rightly.  The 
Greek  word  means  literall j,  owr  hearing.  Here  it  is, 
the  message  preached  by  us,  but  heard  by  those  who 
listened  to  it. 

07)  So  then  flaith  oometlu— Inference  from  the 
prophecy  just  quoted.  Before  men  can  belieye,  there 
must  be  somethiiifl^  for  them  to  belieye.  That  something 
is  the  word  of  God,  which  we  preach  and  they  hear. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  word  for  "  report "  in 
yerse  16,  and  for  "  hearing  "  in  yerse  17,  is  the  same, 
but  with  a  slight  difference  of  meaning.  In  the  first 
place,  both  the  act  of  hearer  and  preacher  are  inyolyed ; 
in  the  second  place,  only  the  act  of  the  hearer. 

By  the  word  of  God.— We  should  read  here, 
without  doubt,  "  by  the  word  of  Christ " — £.«.,  by  the 
gospel  first  deliyered  by  Christ  and  propagated  by  His 
nmusters. 

CIS)  Have  they  not  heard?— The  relations  of 
hearing  to  belief  suggest  to  the  Apostle  a  possible  ex- 
cuse for  the  Jews,  and  the  excuse  he  puts  forward 
interrogatiyely  himself:  "But,  I  ask,  cQd  they  (the 
Jews)  not  hear  P  **  Yes,  for  the  gospel  was  preacuied 
to  them,  as  indeed  to  all  mankind. 

Their  sound. — ^Here,  the  yoice  of  the  preachers ;  in 
the  original  of  Pa  xix.,  the  unspoken  testmiony  of  the 
works  of  nature,  and  especially  the  heayenly  bodies,  to 
natural  religion  (''What  though  no  real  ycnce  or 
sound,"  Ac). 


0^)  Did  not  Israel  know  that  the  preaching  of  the 
gospel  would  be  thus  uniyersal,  and  pass  oyer  from 
fiiem  to  the  Gtonliles  P  Yes,  certainly,  for  Moses  had 
warned  them  c^  this. 

First.— In  the  order  of  time  and  of  Scripture. 

I  will  prOToke  yon. — ^In  requital  for  the  idolatries 
of  the  Jews,  Moses  prophesied  that  God  would  bestow 
his  fayour  on  a  Gtontile  nation,  and  so  proyoke  their 
jealousy ;  and  the  Apostle  sees  tlie  fulfilment  of  this  in 
nis  own  day. 

Vo  people  •  •  •  a  foolish  nation.— Terms  used 
by  the  Jews  of  their  Gtotile  neighbours.  They  were 
"  no  people,"  because  they  did  not  staud  in  the  same  re- 
cognisea  rdation  to  God.  They  were  "  a  foolish  nation," 
because  they  had  not  receiyed  the  same  special  reyelation, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  worshipped  stodks  and  stones. 

(»))  Is  very  bold.— Comes  forward  and  teUs  them 
the  naked  truth. 

I  was  found. — ^The  original  of  the  quotation  re* 
f  erred  to  the  apostate  Israel ;  St.  Paul  here  applies  H 
to  the  Gentiles. 

m  To  Israel.— TVith  remrd  to  Israel. 

He  saith. — ^Isaiah,  speaiong  as  the  mouthpiece  of 
God. 

All  day  long.— This  quotation  is  from  the  next 
yerse  to  the  preceding,  and  there  is  no  such  distinc- 
tion in  the  persons  to  whom  it  is  addressed  as  the 
Apostle  here  draws. 

Qaansaying. — ^A  people  which  refused  the  profEered 
salyation. 


The  eleyenth  chapter  may  be  diyided  Into  three  sec- 
tions ;  still  dealing  with  the  rejection  of  Israel,  and  con- 
taining (1)  yerses  I — 10,  limitations  and  qualifications  to 
this;  (2) yerses  11 — ^24,com^nsations;  (3)  yerses 25 — ^ 
consolations ;  the  whole  bemg  closed  witli  a  doxology. 

0)  I  say  then. — ^Are  we  to  infer  from  the  language 
of  Isaiah  just  quoted  that  God  has  cast  away  ms 
people  P  Far  be  the  thought.  The  Apostle  is  himself 
too  closely  identified  witnhis  countrymen  to  look  upon 
it  with  anything  but  horror. 

I  also. — This  appeal  to  his  own  descent  from 
Abraham  seems  to  be  called  forth  by  the  Apostle's 
patriotic  sympathy  witii  his  |>eople,  and  not  merely^  by 
the  thought  that  he  would  be  included  in  their  rejectdon. 
This  last  explanation,  which  is  that  usuall^f  given,  is  less 
accordant  with  the  generous  chiyalry  of  ms  nature,  and 
does  not  agree  so  well  with  chap.  ix.  3. 
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JSfci  all  Itrael  are  cast  of. 


BOMANS,    XI.         Same  loere  Elected,  tlie  rest  Hardened. 


Benjamin.     <^)  Grod  hath  not  cast  away 

his  people  which  he  fore- 

,  lo^liraf  Je^  tn«^-  ^ot  ye  not  what 
tion:  the  fall  the  scripture  saith  of  Elias? 
to  ^*^S^^®  how  he  maketh  interces- 
sion to  God  against 
Israel,  saying,  <^^  Lord,*  they  have  killed 
thy  prophets,  and  digged  down  thine 
altaors;  and  I  am  left  alone,  and  they 
seek  my  life.  ^^>  But  what  saith  the 
answer  of  Gk)d  unto  himP  I  have 
reserved  to  myself  seven  thousand  men,^ 
who  have  not  bowed  the  knee  to  the 
image  of  Baal.  ^^>  Even  so  then  at  this 
present  time  also  there  is  a  remnant 


alKlngilflill 


lOr,  hardaud, 
elia.».ia 

S  Or,  rwnorte. 

b  I  Kings  19. 18. 
dIaa.a.B. 


«Fa.«in. 


according  to  the  election  of  grace. 
(^^  And  if  by  grace,  then  is  it  no  more 
of  works:  otherwise  grace  is  no  more 
grace.  But  if  it  be  of  works,  then  is  it 
no  more  grace :  otherwise  work  is  no 
more  work.  (^  What  thenP  Israel 
hath  not  obtained  that  which  he  seeketh 
for ;  but  the  election  hath  obtained  it, 
and  the  rest  were  blinded^  <®^  (according 
as  it  is  written,  God^  hath  given  them 
the  spirit  of  slumber,^  eyes  that  they 
should  not  see,'  and  ears  that  they  should 
not  hear;)  unto  this  day.  <^>  And 
David  saith.  Let  their  table  be  made  a 
snare,'  and  a  trap,  and  a  stumbling- 


Of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin. — ^And  therefore  of  the 
purest  blood,  because  the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin 
alone  kept  np  the  theocratic  continuity  of  the  race  aftor 
the  Exile.    (Gomp.  Phil.  iii.  5.) 

(2)  Whioh  he  foreknew. — ^This  must  not  be 
pressed  too  far,  as  implying  an  absolute  indef ectibility 
of  the  divine  favour.  God,  having  in  His  eternal 
counsels  set  His  choice  upon  Israel  as  His  peculiar 
people,  wiU  not  readily  disown  them.  Nor  is  their  case 
reaUy  so  bad  as  it  may  seem.  Now,  as  in  the  days  of 
Elijah,  there  are  a  select  few  who  have  not  shiued  in 
the  ffeneral  depravity. 

OrElias. — Literally,  in  Eliaa — i.e.,  in  the  section 
which  contains  the  history  of  Elias.  So  in  Mark  xii. 
26 ;  Luke  xx.  37 ;  "in  the  bush "  and  « at  the  bush," 
mean,  in  the  paramph  relating  to  tiie  bush. 

09  I  am  left  idone— a.e.,  of  the  prophets. 

W  To  the  image  of  Baal.— The  name  "Baal"  is 
here,    as   frequently  in  the   LXX.,  in  the  feminine 

fender,  and  it  is  to  account  for  this  that  our  translators 
ave  inserted  the  word  "  image."  How  the  feminine 
really  came  to  be  used  is  uncertain.  Some  have  thought 
that  the  deity  was  androgynous,  others  have  conjectured 
that  the  feminine  is  ummI  contemptuously.  Baal  was 
originally  the  sun-god.  The  sun,  it  may  be  remembered, 
18  &minme  in  German  and  some  other  languages. 

(S«  <0  As  there  was  a  remnant  then,  so  also  is  there  a 
remnant  now.  That  there  should  be  so  is  due  not  to 
any  human  merit  on  the  part  of  those  exempted  from 
the  fate  of  their  nation,  but  to  the  spontaneous  act  of  the 
divine  grace  selecting  them  from  tne  rest.  These  two 
things,"  grace"  and  "works,"  really  exclude  each  other. 

The  Apostle  reverts  somewhat  parenthetically,  and 
because  ms  mind  is  full  of  the  thought,  to  his  idea  of 
chap.  ix.  11 — 16.  We  have  here  also  a  break  in  the  train 
of  argument.  After  establishing  the  fact  that  there  is 
this  remnant,  the  Apostle  inquires  how  there  came  to 
be  one.  The  reason  was  because  the  mass  of  the  people 
trusted  to  their  own  works  instead  of  relying  upon 
ffrace;  therefore  mce  deserted  them,  and  they  were 
left  to  a  judicial  bundness. 

(^  And  if  by  graoe.~-The  true  text  of  this  verse 
differs  considerably  from  that  which  is  translated  in  the 
Authorised  version, "  But  if  by  grace,  then  is  it  no  more 
of  works,  otherwise  gfrace  is  no  more  seen  to  be  grace." 
.  The  preservation  of  the  remnant  cannot  be  due  to 
grace  and  works  at  the  same  time;  it  must  be  due  to 
one  or  the  other. 


(7)  What  is  the  result  P  Not  onlv  did  Israel  fail  to 
obtain  the  salvation  which  it  sought,  and  which  the 
select  few  succeeded  in  obtaining,  but  it  was  consigned 
to  a  state  of  complete  spiritual  apathy  and  torpor,  and 
its  very  blessings  became  a  curse  and  a  snare. 

Were  blinded. — An  erroneous  translation,  arising 
from  a  confusion  of  two  similar  words.  The  correct 
rendering,  "were  hardened,"  is  given  in  the  margin. 
So,  too,  "  were  blinded,"  in  2  Cor.  iii.  14,  and  "  blmd- 
ness,"  in  verse  25  of  this  chapter  and  Eph.  iv.  18, 
should  be  chan^^  to  ^*were  hardened,"  '^nardness." 
The  corresponding  words  in  the  Qospels  are  rightly 
translated.  The  term  is  one  used  in  medicine  for  the' 
formmg  of  chalkstone,  &c. 

(8)  The  spirit  of  slumber.— This  phrase,  again, 
has  a  curious  history.  Btymologically,  tne  woid  trans- 
lated "  slumber  "  would  seem  to  <u^ree  better  with  the 
maiginal  rendering,  "  remorse."  li  comes  from  a  root 
meaning  to  '^  prick  or  cut  with  a  sharp  instrument." 
There  happens  to.be  another  root  somewhat  similar, 
but  certauuy  not  connected,  which  means  "  drowsiness," 
"  slumber."  Hence,  where  the  word  in  the  text  has 
been  used  to  render  the  Hebrew  word  for  "  slumber," 
it  has  been  thought  that  there  was  a  confusion  between 
the  two.  It  appears,  however,  from  the  LXX.  usage, 
that  the  sense  of  "  slumber"  had  certainly  come  to 
attach  to  ^e  word  here  used  by  St.  Paul.  From  the 
notion  of  a  sharp  wound  or  blow  came  to  be  derived 
that  of  the  bewilderment  or  stupefaction  consequent 
upon  such  a  blow,  and  henee  it  came  to  signify  stupor 
in  cpeneral. 

The  quotation  is  a  free  combination  of  two  passages 
of  the  iiXX.  (Isa.  xxix.  10,  and  Deut.  xxix.  4),  no  doubt 
put  tcM^ther  by  the  Apostle  from  memory. 

(9)  And  David  saith.— It  appears  highly  im- 
probable that  tins  Psalm  was  really  written  by  bavid. 
Nor  can  the  Davidic  authorship  be  argued  strongly  from 
this  passage,  as  "  David "  merely  seems  to  stand  for 
the  Book  of  Psalms,  with  which  his  name  was  tradi- 
tionally connected. 

St.  Paul  is  quoting  freely  from  the  LXX  In 
the  orifrinal  of  Fs.  Ixix.  these  verses  refer  to  the  fate 
invoked  by  the  psalmist  upon  his  persecutors ;  here 
thev  are  applied  by  St.  Paul  to  the  fiat  of  the  Almighty 
which  haa  been  pronounced  against  the  unbelieving 
people  of  Israel. 

IfOt  their  table  .  .  . — ^In  the  very  moment  of  their 
feasting,  let  them  be  caught  in  a  stratagem  of  their 
enemies. 
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Through  thefaU  of  tihe  Jews 


EOMANS,  XI. 


Salvation  is  come  to  the  GtntHea. 


block,  and  a  recompence  unto  them : 
^^^^  let  their  eyes  be  darkened/  that  they 
may  not  see,  and  bow  down  their  back 
alway.      <^^   I    say    then,    Have    they 

stumDled  that  they  should 
^^eSid^rl  faU?  God  forbid:  but  ra^Aer 
flection  .special  through  their  fall  salvation 
ggpoee  ol  the  ^  ^^y^  .^^  the  Gentiles, 

for  to  provoke  them  to  jeal- 
ousy. W  Now  if  the  fall  of  them  he 
the  riches  of  the  world,  and  the  diminish- 
ing^ of  them  the  riches  of  the  Gentiles ; 


aV%.m,f^. 


h  Or,    dMoy,  or. 


how  much  more  their  fulness  ?  ^^  For 
I  speak  to  you  Gentiles,  inasmuch  as  I 
am  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  I  mag- 
nify mine  office :  f^*^  if  by  any  means  I 
may  provoke  to  emulation  them  which 
are  my  flesh,  and  might  save  some  of 
them.  ^^^  For  if  the  casting  away  of 
them  he  the  reconciling  of  ^e  world, 
what  shall  the  receiving  of  them  he,  but 
life  from  the  dead?  (^^  For  if  the  first- 
fruit  he  holv,  the  lump  is  also  holy  :  and 
if  the  root  be  holy,  so  are  the  branches. 


And  a  trap. — ^Theee  words  are  not  found  either 
in  the  Hebrew  or  in  the  LXX.,  and  appear  to  be 
added  by  St.  Paul.  Translate  rather,  iSet  them  he 
for  a  chase — i,e.,  instead  of  feasting,  let  them  be  hunted 
and  persecuted. 

And  a  reoompenoe  unto  them.— Similarly  the 
LXX.  The  Hebrew  is,  "When  they  are  in  peace, 
let  it  be  a  trap"  ('*that  which  should  have  been 
for  their  welfare,  let  it  become  a  trap  " — A.V.)— i.e., 
when  they  are  eating  and  drinking  securely,  let  them  be 
caught  as  in  a  trap ;  let  their  security  itself  deceive 
them.  By  "recompence  unto  them^'  the  Apostle 
means,  Let  their  prosperity  bring  upon  them  retaliation 
for  what  they  have  done — ^nameh^,  lor  their  rejection  of 
Christ. 

(10)  iiet  their  eyes  be  darkened.— In  the  Apostle's 
sense,  "Let  them  be  spiritually  blinded,  incapable  of 
discerning  or  receiying  the  truth,  and  let  their  backs 
be  bowed  with  the  yoke  of  spiritual  thraldom ! "  The 
Hebrew  is,  "  Let  their  eyes  be  darkened,  that  they  see 
not,  and  make  their  loins  continually  to  shake."  On 
which  Perowne  remarks:  "The  darkening  of  the  eyes 
denotes  weakness  and  perplexity,  as  the  enlightening  of 
the  eyes  denotes  renewed  yi&;our  and  strength.  Simi- 
larly, the  shaking  of  the  loins  is  expressiye  of  terror 
and  dismay  and  ^bleness." 

(U— ^>  In  this  section  the  Apostle  goes  on  to  consider 
further  the  bearings  of  the  rejection,  and  here,  first 
(yerses  II — 16),  he  considers  the  more  hopeful  side  of 
it  as  regards  the  Jews  themselyes ;  their  fall  was  not 
to  be  final,  and  tJiere  was  eyery  reason  to  think  that 
their  reconyersion  would  more  than  make  up  for  their 
fall ;  secondly  (yerses  17 — 24>\  he  turns  to  the  Grentiles 
and  bids  them  remember  how  it  was  that  they  came 
to  be  inserted  like  a  graft  in  the  true  theocratic  stem, 
and  warns  them  not  to  make  use  of  their  new 
priyilege  to  boast  against  those  who  were  refused  to 
make  way  for  them. 

^)  The  Jews  did,  indeed,  stumble  at  the  stumbling- 
block  mentioned  in  chap.  ix.  32 — 33.  Many  were 
offended  at  Christ.  But  did  their  stumbling  inyolye 
their  utter  and  final  ruin  P  It  had  a  far  more  bene- 
ficent purpose  than  that.  It  brought  salyation  to  the 
Gentiles,  and  it  did  this  only  to  react  as  an  incentiye 
spon  the  Jews. 

For  to  provoke  them  to  jealousy  .—The  reason 
why  salyation  had  been  extended  to  the  Gentiles  was 
to  stir  up  them  (the  Jews)  to  emulation.  Their  priyi- 
leges  had  made  them  negligent  and  apathetic.  The 
sight  of  others  stepping  into  those  pnyileges  was  to 
rouse  them  from  their  apathy. 
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(12)  And  if  the  fall  of  the  Jews  had  such  ^ood  results, 
much  more  might  be  expected  from  their  reinstatement. 

Diminiflhing  .  .  .  fulness. — ^It  is,  perhaps,  diffi- 
cult to  suggest  a  better  translation.  The  Apostle 
seems  to  haye  in  yiew  not  only  the  supersession  of  the 
Jews  b^  the  Gentiles,  but  also,  under  the  figure  of  a 
defeat  m  battle,  the  reduction  of  their  numbers  to  a 
small  remnant.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  he  looks  for- 
ward to  their  fuU  and  complete  restoration,  when  eyeiy 
Jew  shall  be  a  member  ot  the  Messianic  kingdom,  and 
there  shall  not  be  one  missing.  The  full  "comple- 
ment," as  it  were,  of  the  nation  is  what  is  meant  by 
'* fulness;"  its  temporary  reduction  and  degradation  is 
expressed  by  "  diminishing." 

(13—16)  Xn  this  I  am  speaking  to  you  Gentiles.  It  is 
you  who  will  benefit  by  the  restoration  of  the  Jews. 
And  this  is  the  real  reason  why,  as  Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles,  I  make  the  most  of  my  office.  I  do  it  in  order 
to  incite  to  emulation  my  own  countrymen,  knowing 
that  the  effects  of  their  rejection  lead  us  to  infer  the 
yery  happiest  effects  from  their  readmission.  For 
their  end  will  be  as  their  beginning  was.  They  began 
their  career  as  the  chosen  people  of  Qod^  and  the  con- 
clusion of  it  will  be  still  more  glorious. 

(18)  For  I  speaJc  to  you  Gtontiles.— The  con- 
necting particles  in  this  yerse  must  be  altered  according 
to  an  amended  reading.  "For"  should  be  omittecL 
a  full  stop  placed  after  "  Gentiles,*'  and  "  then"  inserted 
after  "  inasmuch."  "  I  speak  to  you  Grentiles  " — spoken 
with  something  of  a  pause.  "  Inasmuch  then  "  (or,  in 
80  far  then)  "  as  I  am  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  I 
sedc  to  do  honour  to  my  office.  But  not  without  an 
arriere-pensee.  My  motiye  is  at  least  partly  to  win 
oyer  my  own  countrymen." 

(15)  Beeonoiling  of  the  world.— The  gospel 
could  not  be  preached  to  the  Gentiles  until  it  had  first 
been  offered  to  and  rejected  by  the  Jews.  Hence  the 
casting  awa^  of  the  Jews  might  be  said  to  haye  caused 
the  reconciling  of  the  rest  of  ihe  world. 

Life  from  the  dead.— The  reconyersion  of  the 
Jews  will  be  a  signal  to  inaugurate  that  reign  of 
eternal  life  which  wifl  be  ushered  in  by  the  resurrection 
from  the  dead. 

(16)  And  we  haye  the  strongest  reason  for  belieying 
in  this  reconyersion  of  the  Jews.  Their  forefathers 
were  the  first  recipients  of  the  promise,  and  what  they 
were  it  is  only  natural  to  hope  that  their  descendants 
will  be.  When  a  piece  of  dough  is  taken  from  the 
lump  to  make  a  consecrated  cake,  the  consecration  of 
the  part  extends  oyer  the  whole;  and  the  character 


77ie  Engrafted  and 
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the  Wild  Olive  Branches. 


OT  And  if  some  of  the  branches  be 
Chap.  xi.  17—  broken  off,  and  thon,  being 
24  The  en-  a  wild  olive  tree,  wert 
fhS'VrlghTal  grafifed  in  among  them,  and 
branches.  with  thezn  pa^^takest  of  the 

root  and  fatness  of  the  olive  tree ;  ^  boast 
not  against  the  branches.  But  if  thou 
boast,  thou  bearest  not  the  root,  but 
the  root  thee.  ^>  Thou  wilt  say  then, 
The  branches  were  broken  off,  that  I 
might  be  graffed  in.  <*>  Well ;  because 
of  unbelief  they  were  broken  off,  and 
fhou  standest  by  faith.  Be  not  high- 
minded,  but  fear :  ^>  for  if  Grod  spared 
not  the  natural  branches,  take  heed  lest 
he  also  spare  not  thee.  ^^^  Behold 
therefore  the  goodness  and  severity  of 


lOr. 


God :  on  them  which  fell,  severity ;  but 
toward  thee,  goodness,  if  thou  continue 
in  his  goodness:  otherwise  thou  also 
shfllt  be  cut  off.  <®^  And  they  also,  if 
they  abide  not  still  in  unbelief,  shall  be 
graffed  in :  for  God  is  able  to  graff  them 
in  again.  (^>  For  if  thou  wert  cut  out 
of  the  olive  tree  which  is  wild  by  nature, 
and  wert  graffed  contrary  to  nature  into 
a  good  olive  tree :  how  much  more  shall 
these,  which  be  the  natural  branches^  be 
graffed  into  their  own  olive  tree?  ^^s) 
For  I  would  not,  brethren,  chap.  li.  25— 
that  ye  should  he  ignorant  ^'    'Piird  re- 

«    .,•'.  .  ^     .  flection:    IB- 

of  this   mystery,    lest   ye  rad'a  restopa- 
should  be  wise  in  your  own  tion. 
conceits;    that    blindness^    in   part  is 


which  is  inherent  in  the  root  of  a  tree  shows  itself  also 
in  the  branches.  So  we  may  believe  that  the  latter  end 
of  Israel  will  be  like  its  beginning.  The  consecration 
that  was  imparted  to  it  in  the  founders  of  the  race  we 
may  expect  to  see  resomed  by  their  deeoendants,  even 
though  it  is  for  a  time  interrupted. 

The  flrstfiruit  •  .  .  the  lump.— l%e  allusion 
here  is  to  the  custom,  described  in  Num.  xy.  19 — 21,  of 
dedicating  a  portion  of  the  dough  to  Gk>d.  The  portion 
thus  taken  was  to  be  a  "  heave-offering" — Le,,  it  was  to 
be  "  waved,"  or  "  heaved,"  before  the  Lord,  and  was 
tiien  given  to  the  priest. 

(17—24)  The  admission  of  the  Gtentile  to  the  privfleges 
of  the  Jew  is  no  ground  for  boasting  on  his  part.  It  is 
merelv  an  admiasion.  The  G^ntue  is,  as  it  were,  a 
brancn  grafted  into  a  stem  that  was  none  of  his 
planting.  Nor  is  his  position  absolutely  secured  to  him. 
It  is  held  conditionally  on  the  tenure  of  faith.  He 
ought,  therefore,  anxiously  to  ffuard  against  any  failure 
in  faith.  For  the  moment  Goa  has  turned  towards  him 
the  gracious  side  of  His  providence,  as  towards  the  Jew 
He  has  turned  the  severe  side.  But  this  relation  may 
easily  be  reversed,  and  the  Jew  received  back  into  the 
favour  which  he  once  enjoyed. 

(17)  And.— Bather,  hut. 

Among  them — t.e.,  among  the  branches  of  the 
olive-tree  generally,  both  those  which  are  broken  off 
and  those  which  are  suffered  to  remain.  This  seems  on 
the  whole  the  more  probable  view;  it  would  be  possible 
to  translate  the  words,  in  place  of  them  (the  branches 
broken  off). 

Fartakest  of  the  root  and  flettness.  — The 
meaning  of  this  is  sufficiently  obvious  as  it  stands.  If, 
as  perhaps  is  probable,  we  oueht  to  drop  the  second 
^and,"  reading,  "of  the  root  of  the  fatness,"  the  sense 
is  that  the  rich  flow  of  saB  in  which  the  wild  olive  par- 
takes does  not  belong  to  the  wild  olive  itself,  but  is  all 
drawn  from  the  root. 

The  evidence  for  the  omission  of  the  second  **  and  " 
is  that  of  the  Vatican,  Sinaitic,  and  rescript  Paris 
manuscript — a  strong  combination. 

(18)  Thou  bearest  not  the  root.— There  can  be  no 
boasting,  for  the  privileges  which  the  Gentiles  possess 
are  derived,  and  not  oriirinaL 
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09*  90)  It  might  be  possible  for  the  Grentile  to  claim 
a  special  providence  in  his  substitution  for  the  Jew. 
He  ^oula  rather  be  reminded  that  there  is  a  condition 
— ^faith — which  is  attached  to  this  substitution ;  this  he 
must  be  careful  to  observe,  or  else  he  will  lose  all  that 
he  has  gained. 

(21)  Take  heed  lest  .  .  .—The  better  reading  seems 
to  be  to  omit  these  words,  neither  wiU  He  spare  thee, 

(^  As  Providence  had  been  appealed  to,  the  Apostle 
states  the  true  Providential  aspect  of  God's  rejection  of 
Israel.  It  had  a  double  side— -one  of  goodness  towards 
the  G^tile,  one  of  deserved  severity  towards  the  Jew. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  the  fact  that  the  covenant  was 
made  originally  with  the  Jew,  and  that  he  was  the 
natural  l^ir  to  the  promises  which  it  contained,  is  a 
ffuarantee  for  his  restoration  if  he  would  only  dirnnisH 
nis  unbelief. 

C^S--8S)  There  was  a  deep  meaning  nnderlving  the 
temporary  rejection  of  Israel,  of  wmch  he  nas  been 
-a  meaning  which  has  hitherto  been  kept 
secret,  but  now  to  he  revealed  as  a  corrective  to  any 
possible  pride  on  the  part  of  the  Gentiles. 

(^  Mystery. — The  word  always  means  throughout 
St.  Paul's  writings  somethiiu^  which,  though  not  to  be 
known  or  fully  oomprehen£d  by  unassisted  human 
reason,  has  been  maae  known  by  direct  divine  revela- 
tion. It  is  therefore  not  to  be  taken  in  this  passaffe  in  its 
usual  sense,  of  something  hidden  and  concealed  from  all 
except  a  few,  but  rather  of  all  such  truths  as  though  pre- 
viouslv  hidden,  had  been  made  manifest  by  the  gospel. 

It  IS  thus  applied  to  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the 
Christian  system.  To  the  whole,  as  in  chap.  xvL  25 ; 
1  Cor.  ii.  7—10;  Eph.L9;  vi  19;  CoL  i.  26,  27;  ii  2; 
1  Tim.  iiL  9, 16.  To  any  part,  as  (a)  the  aihnission  of 
the  GrentOes,  Eph.  iii.  3  et  seq.,  and  partly  here ;  (6)  the 
mystical  union  of  Christ  and  Ss  Church  which  is 
trifled  in  marriage,  Eph.  v.  32 ;  (c)  the  transforma- 
tion of  the  "quick"  at  the  resurrection,  1  Cor.  xv. 
51 ;  and  (d)  the  opposition  of  Antichrist  to  the  gospel, 
2The8S.  iL7. 

Here  the  reference  is  to  the  whole  of  the  divine  pur- 
pose as  shown  in  the  dealings  with  Jew  and  Gentile, 
and    especially  in  the  present  exclusion  and  future 
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happened  to  Israel,  until  the  fulness  of 
the  Gentiles  be  come  in.  <*)  And  so  all 
Israel  shall  be  saved :  as  it  is  written, 
There  shall  come  out  of  Sion  the  De- 
liverer/ and  shall  turn  away  ungod- 
liness from  Jacob:  ^^7)  for  this  is  my 
covenant  unto  them,  when  I  shall  take 
away  their  sins.     ^^^  As  concerning  the 

fospel,  they  are  enemies  for  your  sakes : 
ut  as  touching  the  election,  they  are 
beloved  for  the  fathers'  sakes.  (^9)  Pqj. 
the  gifts  and  calling  of  Grod  are  without 
repentance.  ^^^  For  as  ye  in  times  past 
have  not  believed^  God,  yet  have  now 
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8  Or  OvtUthmn 
attuptoffe^er. 
a  Is&.  K.  9;  and 
60.  Kk 


ft  In.  4a  18; 
1  Oor.  3.  16; 
Wisd.  •.  Uw 
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obtained  mercy  through  their  unbelief: 
(31)  even  so  have  these  also  now  not 
believed,^  that  through  your  mercy  they 
also  may  obtain  mercy.  (^^  For  God 
hath  concluded^  them  all  in  unbelief 
that  he  might  have  mercy  upon  all. 
(33)  O  the  depth  of  the  riches  both  of 
the  wisdom  and  knowledge  chap.  xi.  sa 
of  Grod  !  how  unsearchable  —86.  Dozo- 
are  his  judgments,  and  his  ^^^* 
ways  past  finding  out !  (^>  For  who 
hath  known  the  mind  of  the  Lord  ?*  or 
who  hath  been  his  counsellor  ?  ^^^  or 
who  hath  first  given  to  him,  and  it  shall 


re-admission  of  the  former.  This  last  point  the  Apostle 
goes  on  to  prove. 

Blindness. — Bather,  as  in  the  mar^n,  hardness,  a 
hardening  of  the  heart  so  that  the  gospel  could  not 
find  entrance  into  it. 

In  part. — ^These  words  qnalify  "Israel"  The 
hardness  extends  over  some^  but  not  over  aU.  There 
were  Jewish  as  well  as  Gentile  converts  in  Borne  itself. 

The  fulness  of  the  Gentiles. — As  above,  the 
complete  number ;  thefuU  complement  of  the  Ghntiles. 

(^  When  this  ingathering  of  the  Gentiles  is  com- 
plete, then  the  turn  of  Israel  will  come  round  again, 
and  the  prophecies  of  their  conversion  will  be  fnlfiSed. 

There  shall  oome  •  •  .—This  prophecy  is 
peculiarly  appropriate,  as  it  refers  to  the  enles  who 
Bad  apostatised  in  Bal^lon.  Then,  as  now,  a  part  of  the 
nation  had  remained  true,  and  those  who  had  not  would 
come  back  to  their  obedience. 

Out  of  Sion. — ^There  is  a  curious  variation  here 
from  the  original,  which  is  rather,  to  Sion,  The  LXX. 
has  "for  bion" — i.e.,  in  the  cause  of  Sion.  The 
Apostle  appears  to  be  quoting  from  memory,  and  is 
innueuced  by  a  reminiscence  of  other  passagea  Zion 
is  the  centre  and  capital  of  the  theocracy,  but  the 
Messiah  must  first  taKe  up  His  abode  tiiere  before  He 
can  issue  from  it. 

(27)  The  second  part  of  the  quotation,  "  For  (rather, 
cmd),  this  is  my  covenant  with  them,"  &c.,  appears  to  be 
taken  ftrom  the  LXX.  version  of  Isa.  xxvu.  9.  The 
connecting-links  between  the  two  are  the  removing  of 
transgression  from  Jacob,  and  the  form  of  the  phrase, 
"  This  is  my  covenant  with  them."  ("  This  is  his  bless- 
ing," Isa.  xxvii.  9,  LXX.) 

(%)  The  real  position  of  the  Jews  is  this :  They  have 
been  suffered  to  fall  into  a  state  of  estrangement  in 
order  to  make  room  for  the  Gkntiles.  But  this  does 
not  abrogate  God's  orinnal  choice  of  them.  They  are 
still  His  beloved  people,  for  the  sake  of  their  fore- 
fathers, the  patriarchs,  if  not  for  their  own. 

(28)  Without  repentance.— Kot  to  be  revoked  or 
withdrawn,  not  even  to  be  regretted. 

C»,  31)  Have  not  believed  .  •  •  unbelief  •  •  • 
not  believed  •  .  . — Bather,  disobeyed  .  .  dis- 
obedience   .     .    disobeyed, 

(31)  Through  your  mercy— 4,e,,  through  the 
mercy  vouchsafe  to  you.  The  sight  of  the  acbnission 
of  the  Gentiles  is  to  act  as  a  stimulus  upon  the  Jews, 
and  so  lead  to  a  renewal  of  their  faith  and  obedience. 


(32)  Unhappy  as  the  fate  of  the  world  might  seem, 
first  the  Gentiles  and  then  the  Jews  being  consigned  to 
a  state  of  disobedience,  this  has  really  iwd  a  merciful 
object  in  the  end.  It  will  lead  to  a  happy  and  com- 
plete reunion,  "  one  flock  under  one  shepherd." 

For  God  hath  concluded  them  all  in  un- 
belief.— A  weighty  sentence  embracing  the  whole 
course  of  human  history,  and  summing  up  the  divine 
philosophy  of  the  whole  matter.  YTe  might  almost 
take  these  profound  words  of  St.  Paul  as  a  motto  for 
the  theological  side  of  the  theory  of  evolution.  Severe 
and  rigorous  as  that  doctrine  may  seem,  its  goal  is 
perfection,  the  absolute  harmony  of  all  things  working 
m  accordance  with  the  divine  will.    Ana  if  an  ob- 

3'ection  is  taken  on  the  ground  of  the  wast«  of  in- 
iividual  life,  this  may  be  subject  to  we  know  not 
what  beneficent  rectifications  in  a  sphere  removed  from 
that  of  the  senses.  We  are  able  to  see  only  a  "  part 
of  God's  ways,"  and  the  drift  and  tendency  of  visible 
things  makes  it  not  difficult  for  us  to  l)elieve  that 
''all  things  work  together  for  good,"  even  where  the 

grocess  by  which  they  do  so  is  not  to  be  traced  by  the 
uman  eye. 

(83-96)  This  grand  and  comprehensive  view  of  the 
divine  purposes  makes  so  deep  an  impression  upon  the 
Apostle  that  he  breaks  out  into  an  impassioned  ascrip- 
tion of  praise,  with  which  the  first  (doctrinal)  portion  of 
the  Epistle  is  brought  to  a  close. 

(33)  Biches. — The  two  substantives  which  follow 
may  be  taken  as  dependent  upon  "  riches."  This  is  the 
construction  adopted  in  the  Authorised  version,  and  is 
expressed  by  the  use  of  the  word  "  both,"  Or  all  three 
substantives  may  be  independent,  0  the  depth  of  the 
riches,  and  of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  God !  In 
either  case,  "riches"  means  "inexhaustible  resources," 
implying  either  that  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  €rod 
are  meuiaustible,  or  that  the  materials  at  their  com- 
mand are  inexhaustible.  By  means  of  thee*  infinite 
resources  God  is  able  to  bring  good  even  out  of  evil. 

Judgments. — Decisions,  such  as  that  by  which 
Israel  was  excluded  and  the  Gentiles  admitted. 

(3A)  For  who  hath  known  the  mind  of  the 
Iiord  P — ^The  two  clauses  in  this  verse  are  illustrative  of 
the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  God,  just  as  the  next 
verse  is  illustrative  of  His  "  riches." 

(3&)  The  depth  of  God's  knowledge  none  can  pene- 
trate, and  the  counsels  of  His  wisdom  admit  of  no 
assessor.     The  means  by  which  God  works  are  not 
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move  us  to  pUase  Him* 


be  recompenBed  unto  him  again  ?  <^>  For 
of  him,  and  through  him,  and  to  him, 
are  all  things ;  to  whom  he  glory  for  ever. 
Amen. 

CHAPTEE  Xn.— (1)  I  beseech  you 
therefore,  brethren,  by  the  mercies  of 


A.DLSa 


God,  that  ye  present  your  bodies  a 
living  sacrifice,  holy,  acceptable  unto 
God,  which  is  your  reasonable  service.  , 
<*)  And  be  not  conformed  to  this  world: 
but  be  ye  transformed  by  the  renewing 
of  your  mind,  that  ye  may  prove  what 
is  that  good,  and  acceptable,  and  perfect, 


^applied  to  Him  from  without,  but  proceed  from  the 
boundless  stores  of  His  omnipotence. 

(36)  Of  him,  and  through  him,  and  to  him.— 
All  things  proceed  from  God,  all  things  are  made  or 
wrought  by  Him,  and  all  things  exist  for  His  glory, 
and  to  carry  out  His  ends,  ft  is  a  mistake  to  see  m 
this,  as  some  of  the  older  commentators  have  done,  an 
allusion  to  the  Trinity.  This  can  hardly  be.  The 
subject  of  the  whole  verse  appears  to  be  God  the 
Father,  and  the  prominent  idea  is  rather  the  unity  of 
creation  corresponding  to  tie  unity  of  the  Grodhead. 
The  whole  systom  of  things  issues  from  and  returns  to 
Him,  accomplishhig  in  its  course  His  beneficent  designs. 
It  is  true,  however,  that  the  use  of  the  prepositions  is 
such  as  in  more  analytical  passages  would  be  taken  to 
express  the  threefold  relation  (origination,  mediate 
causation,  and  retrocession)  which  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  embodies. 

XIL 

(1)  At  tlus  point  the  Apostle  turns  from  the  specu- 
lative, or  doctrinal,  portion  of  his  Epistle,  and  begins  a 
series  of  practical  exhortations  to  his  readers  as  to  their 
lives  as  Christians.  In  the  &:8t  two  verses  of  the 
ehaptor  he  speaks  of  this  in  general  tonus,  but  then 
ffoes  on  to  g^ve  a  number  of  special  precepts  in  no  very 
distinct  arrangement  or  order. 

Therefore. — We  may  well  believe  that  the  Apostle 
having  brought  his  argument  up  to  a  climax  at  the  close  of 
the  last  chapter,  would  make  a  pause  in  his  dictation,  and 
perhaps  not  resume  it  until  another  sitting.  The  one 
prevailing  impression  left  on  his  mind,  both  by  the 
argument  just  ended  and  by  the  whole  previous  portion 
of  the  Epistle,  is  a  profound  sense  of  tne  merciful  and 
benevolent  puiposes  of  God,  who,  out  of  seeming  e\il, 
only  educes  the  highest  gK>od.  This  sense  is  still 
strong  upon  him,  ana  he  m&es  it  the  link  of  transition 
by  which  the  earnest  practical  exhortations  which  follow 
are  bound  to  what  precedes.  The  sequence  is  as  much 
one  of  feeling  as  of  ratiocination. 

Your  bodies. — Not  merely  a  periphrasis  for  "  your- 
selves," but  in  the  strict  sense  "  your  bodies,"  i.e.,  the 
very  part  of  you  which  is  apt  to  be  "  an  occasion  of 
fallmg."  The  Apostle  tekes  the  two  main  parte  of 
human  nature  separately.  In  this  verse  he  deals  with 
the  bodies  of  men,  in  the  next  verse  with  the  "  mind," 
or  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  faculties. 

A  living  saorifloe.— "  How  is  the  body  to  become 
a  sacrifice  P  Let  thine  eye  look  upon  no  evil  tlung,  and 
it  hath  become  a  sacrinoe;  let  thy  tongue  spei^  no- 
thing filthy,  and  it  hath  become  an  oltering ;  let  thy 
hand  do  no  lawless  deed,  and  it  hath  become  a  whole 
burnt  offering.  But  this  is  not  enough,  we  must  do 
good  works  abo ;  let  the  hand  do  alms,  the  mouth  bless 
them  that  despitefuUy  use  us,  and  the  ear  find  leisure 
evermore  for  the  hearing  of  Scripture.  For  sacrifice 
can  be  made  only  of  that  which  is  clean ;  sacrifice  is  a 
firstfmit  of  other  actions.     Let  us,  then,  from  our 


hands,  and  feet,  and  mouth,  and  aU  our  other  members, 
yield  a  firstfruit  unto  God ''  (St.  Ghrysostom). 

The  idea  conteined  in  sacrifice  is  that  of  dedication. 
We  are  to  dedicate  our  bodies  to  (rod.  But  there  is 
to  be  this  distinction  between  the  old  Jewish  sacrifices 
and  the  Christian  sacrifice :  the  one  was  of  dead 
animals,  the  other  of  the  living  man.  The  worshipper 
must  ofFer,  or  present,  before  God,  himself^  with  idl  nis 
living  energies  and  powers  directed  consciously  to  Gk>d'8 
service. 

Holy,  acceptable  unto  Gkxl.— The  qualification 
sought  for  in  the  Jewish  sacrifices  was  that  they  were 
to  be  unblemished,  without  spot.  In  like  manner  the 
Christian's  sacrifice  must  be  holy  and  pure  in  God's 
sight,  otherwise  it  cannot  be  accepteble  to  Him. 

reasonable  service. — The  English  phrase  is  some- 
what ambiguous.  It  might  mean  '*  a  service  demanded  by 
reason."  Such,  however  is  not  the  sense  of  the  Greek, 
but  rather  "a  service  of  the  reason,"  i.e.,  a  service  ren- 
dered  by  the  reason.  Just  as  under  the  old  dispen- 
sation tne  mind  expressed  ite  devotion  through  the 
ritual  of  sacrifice,  so  now  under  the  new  dispensation 
ite  worship  takes  the  form  of  a  self -dedication ;  its 
service  consists  in  holiness  of  life,  temperance,  sober- 
ness, and  chastity. 

(2)  Be  not  conformed  .  .  •  but  be  ye  trans- 
formed.— ^Here  the  English  is  somewhat  misleading. 
It  would  naturally  lead  us  to  expect  a  similar  plav  upon 
words  in  the  Greek.  But  it  is  not  so ;  indeed,  there  is 
a  clear  distinction  between  the  two  different  words 
employed.  It  is  the  difference  between  an  outward 
coiuormity  or  disuse  and  a  thorough  inward  assimila- 
tion. The  Christian  is  not  to  copy  the  fleeting  fashions 
of  the  present  time,  but  to  be  wholly  trans^ured  in 
view  of  that  higher  mode  of  existence,  in  strict  accord- 
ance with  God's  will,  that  he  has  chosen. 

This  world. — Not  here  the  same  word  as  that  which 
is  used,  e.^.,  in  1  John  ii.  15 — 17,  but  another,  which 
signifies  rather  the  stete  of  the  world  as  it  existed 
at  the  Coming  of  Christ,  as  opposed  to  the  newly-in- 
augurated Messianic  reign.  "  To  be  conformed  to  this 
world  "  is  to  act  as  other  men  do,  heathen  who  know 
not  Gh>d;  in  opposition  to  this  the  Apostle  exhorts 
his  readers  to  undergo  that  total  change  which  will 
bring  them  more  into  accordance  with  the  will  of 
God. 

By  the  renewing  of  your  mind.—"  The  mind  " 
(«.6.,  the  mental  faculties,  reason,  or  understanding)  is 
in  itself  neutral.  When  informed  by  an  evil  principle, 
it  becomes  an  instrument  of  evil ;  when  informed  by 
the  Spirit,  it  is  an  instrument  of  g^d.  It  per- 
forms the  process  of  discrimination  between  good  and 
evil,  and  so  supplies  the  data  to  conscience.  "The 
mind  "  here  is  not  strictly  identical  with  what  we  now 
mean  by  "conscience;"  it  is,  as  it  were,  the  rational 
part  of  conscience,  to  which  the  moral  quality  needs  to 
be  superadded.  The  **  renewed  mind,  or  the  mind 
acting  under  the  influence  of  the  Spirit,  comes  very 
near  to  "  consdence  "  in  the  sense  in  which  the  word  is 
used  by  Bishop  Butler. 
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will  of  God.  (3)  For  I  say,  through  the 
grace  given  unto  me,  to  every  man  that 
is  among  you,  not  to  think  of  himself 
more  highly  than  he  ought  to  think; 
but  to  think  soberly,^  according  as  Grod 
hath  dealt  to  every  man  the  measure  of 
faith.  W  For  as  we  have  many  mem- 
bers in  one  body,  and  all  members  have 


iGr.toMbrio^. 


not  the  same  office :  ^^^  so  we,  heing 
many,  are  one  body  in  Christ,  and  every 
one  members  one  of  another.  W  Having 
then  gifts  difiPering  according  to  the 
grace  that  is  given  to  us,  whether  pro- 
phecy, let  U8  prophesy  according  to  the 
proportion  of  faith ;  C^)  or  ministry,  lei 
us  wait  on  our  ministering :  or  he  that 


Prove. — Ab  elsewhere,  "discriminate,  and  so  ap- 

Srove."      The  doable  process  is  indadod:    first,  of 
edding'what  the  will  of  Qod  is;  and,  secondly,  of 
choosing  and  acting  upon  it. 

What  is  that  good,  and  acceptable,  and 
perfect,  will  of  God.— The  "  will  of  God  "  is  here, 
not  the  divine  attribute  of  will,  but  the  thing  willed  by 
Grod,  the  Tight  course  of  action.  Are  we  to  take  the 
adjectives  "  good,  and  acceptable,  and  perfect  **  (with 
the  Authorised  version),  as  in  agreement  with  this 
phrase,  or  are  they  rather  in  apposition  to  it,  ^  that  we 
may  prove  the  will  of  God,  that  which  is  good,  and 
acceptable,  and  perfect "  P  Most  of  the  commentators 
prefer  this  latter  way  of  taking  the  passage,  but  it  is 
not  quite  clear  that  the  former  is  impossible,  "that 
good,  and  acceptable,  and  perfect  thiiu^,  or  course  of 
action  which  God  wills."  "Acceptable,"  that  is  to 
say,  to  Gk)d  ]EGm8elf . 

(S)  Havine  thus  stated  the  broad  principle  which  is 
to  govern  the  conduct  of  the  Ghrieiian,  the  Apostle 
now  goes  on  to  apply  it  to  certain  details,  and,  first,  his 
object  is  to  secure  that  temper  in  the  members  of  the 
Boman  Church  which  will  best  enable  them  to  act  with 
union  and  efficiency. 

Through  the  grace  given  unto  me— 1.6.,  in 

virtue  of  his  apostolic  authority. 

To  every  man  that  is  among  you.— A  rather 
more  pointed  expression  than  simplj  "  to  you  all,"  **  to 
each  one  of  you  severalljr  and  individuidhr." 

Not  to  think  of  himself  .  .  .—There  is  a  play 
upon  words  in  this  phrase,  and  those  which  follow, 
wnich  is  not  preserved,  and  can  hardly  be  preserved,  in 
the  English.  ''Not  to  be  high-minded  beyond  that 
which  he  ou^ht  to  be  minded,  but  to  be  minded  unto 
sober-minde£ie8s."  Our  words,  "to  be  minded," 
"high-minded,"  &c.,  very  nearly  express  the  sense  of 
the  Greek,  which  is  to  liave  the  thoughts  and  feelings 
liabitually  turned  in  a  certain  direction.  This  is 
brought  out  with  emphatic  repetition  in  the  phrase  "  to 
be  minded  unto  the  being  sooer-minded,"  t.e.,  to  keep 
sobriety  of  mind  constantly  in  view  as  the  object  or  ideal 
towards  which  all  the  thoughts  and  feelings  converge. 

According  as  God  hath  dealt  to  every 
man.— The  standard  of  action  which  each  Christian 
ought  to  propose  to  himself  should  be  in  proportion 
io  the  amount  of  his  faith  as  ^ven  to  him  by  God. 
He  who  has  the  strongest  faith  may  assume  the 
hk^hest  standard,  and  offer  himself  for  the  highest 
offices,  and  so  on  down  the  scale.  It  is,  however, 
essen^l  that  the  estimate  which  each  man  puts  upon 
the  strength  of  his  own  faith,  should  be  thoroughly 
single-minded  and  sincere,  nor  biassed  by  self-love. 
The  Apostle  assumes  that  this  will  be  the  case. 

(^>S)  In  the  church  there  must  be  a  graduation,  a 
hierarchy,  a  division  of  labour,  every  one  doinst  that 
for  which  he  is  best  fitted,  just  as  in  the  boay  one 


member  has  one  office  assigned  to  it,  and  another 
another.  All  Christians,  viewed  collectively,  make  up 
one  body,  the  unity  of  which  is  supplied  by  their  relation 
to  Christ.  Viewed  individually,  they  stand  to  each 
other  in  the  same  sort  of  relation  as  the  different  limbs 
and  organs  of  the  natural  body,  as  foot  and  hand,  or 
hand  and  eye. 

(4)  Members  in  one  body.— Tliis  figure  of  tho 
body  and  the  members  is  worked  out  more  fully  in 
1  Cor.  xii.  12—27. 

(5)  In  Christ. — Christ  is  the  umfying  principle  in  the 
Church,  just  as  the  personality  or  will  is  the  unifying 
principle  in  man. 

Every  one. — ^A  somewhat  peculiar  phrase  in  the 
Greek,  not  found  in  this  form  in  classical  writers, 
meaning  "  as  individuals." 

Members  one  of  another.— Strictly  speaking, 
the  members  are  called  members  in  their  relation  to 
the  body,  and  not  in  their  relation  to  each  other.  Wo 
should  say,  rather, "  fellow-members  with  one  another." 

(8)  Gifts  differing  according  to  the  grace.— 
The  English  loses  a  point  here.  The  word  translated 
**  gifts  "  means  specially  **  gifts  of  g^raoe,"  gfrace  stand- 
ing here  for  the  operation  of  the  Spirit.  Different 
kinds  of  grace,  with  different  forms  of  expression,  aro 
given  to  different  individuals,  and  they  are  to  bo 
cherished  and  used  accordinff ly. 

Prophecy.— The  g^t  of  prophecy  is  treated  at 
length  in  1  Cor.  xiv.  From  the  detailed  description 
there  given,  we  gather  that  it  was  a  Idnd  of  power- 
ful and  inspired  preaching  which,  unlike  the  gift 
of  tongues,  was  s&ictly  within  the  control  of  tho 
person  who  possessed  it.  What  precise  relation  this 
Dore  to  the  prediction  of  future  events,  mentioned  in 
Acts  xi.  27,  28;  xxi.  10, 11,  does  not  appear. 

According  to  the  proportion  of  fiaith.— It 
seems  best  to  take  this,  not  as  having  reference  to  the 
objective  rule  of  faith  or  doctrine,  the  due  proportions 
of  which  are  to  be  preserved,  but  rather  ox  the  active 
faculty  of  faith  present  in  him  who  prophesies.  It 
would  then  be  very  nearlv  equivalent  to  the  condition 
above — "  according  as  Goa  hath  dealt  to  every  man  the 
measure  of  faith."  The  prophet  is  to  let  his  utterances 
be  regulated  strictly  bv  tne  degree  of  faith  of  which  he 
is  conscious  in  himself.  The  inward  inspiration  and 
the  outward  deliverance  must  keep  pace,  and  advance 
step  by  step  together.  Preaching  in  which  this  propor- 
tion is  not  OMerved  is  sure  to  become  rhetorical  and 
insincere. 

0)  Ministry.— The  word  used  is  the  tedmical  term 
for  the  discharge  of  the  office  of  deacon.  The  in- 
stitution of  this  office  is  described  in  Acts  vi.  1 — 5. 
Its  object  was  to  provide  for  the  practical  busmess  as 
opposed  to  the  spiritoal  ministranons  of  the  Church. 
It  mduded  more  especiallv  the  distribution  of  alms  and 
the  care  of  the  poor,  the  sick,  widows,  etc.  The 
functions  of  the  diaconate  are  called  "  serving  tables  " 
(i.e.,  in  the  literal  sense,  "  providing  food  "  for  tlune 
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Lcfw^  and  many  other  Duties 


EOMAiTs,  xn. 


are  required  qfus. 


teachethy  on  teaching;  (®)  or  he  that 
exhorteth,  on  exhortation:  he  that 
giveth,^  Ut  him  do  it  with  simplicity ;  ^ 
he  that  roleth,  with  diligence ;  he  that 
sheweth  mercy,  with  cheerfulness.  ^^^  Let 
love  be  without  dissimulation.  Abhor 
that  which  is  evil ;  cleave  to  that  which 
is  good.    <i^)  Be  landly  affectioned  one 


8  Or,  in  tt«  Une 
of  the  brtthreu. 

1  Or,  imparteth, 
S  Or,  tiberaUM. 


to  another  with  brotherly  love;'  in 
honour  preferring  one  another;  t^^>  not 
slothful  in  business ;  fervent  in  spirit ; 
serving  the  Lord ;  <^>  rejoicing  in  hope ; 
patient  in  tribulation;  continuing  in- 
stant in  prayer ;  ^^^  distributing  to  the 
necessity  of  saints ;  given  to  hospitality* 
(^*)  Bless  them   which  persecute  you: 


who  needod  it)  in  Acts  vi.  2,  3,  and  "  helps  "  in  1  Cor. 
xiL28. 

Let  us  wait  on  .  .  • — These  words  are  supplied 
in  the  English,  "  Let  ns  be  absorbed  in,  devoted  to,  our 
ministerine.*' 

He  that  teaoheth.— Comp.  1  Cor.  xii.  28;  Eph. 
ix.  11 ;  1  Tim.  V.  17.  It  womd  seem  from  the  first  of 
these  passages  ("  thirdly  teachers  ")  that  teaching  was 
considered  as  a  special  office,  though  not,  perhaps, 
confined  to  special  persons. 

(8)  He  that  exhorteth.— It  will  be  observed  that 
in  the  apostolic  writings,  the  one  idea  of  "preaching  " 
is  divided  into  its  several  branches,  "speaking  with 
tongues,"  "  prophesying  "  (which  appears  to  have  had 
reference  to  the  more  recondite  porbons  or  relations  of 
the  faith),  *'  teaching,"  "  exhortation."  This  last  form  of 
address,  correeponoing  perhaps  rather  to  our  word 
"encouragement,"  would  be  especially  needed  in  the 
troubled  circumstances  of  the  early  Church. 

He  that  giveth.— In    this    and   the    following 

Shrases  the  Apostle  passes  on  from  considering  the 
efinite  functions  of  tne  ministry  to  those  which  were 
common  to  all  members  of  the  Church ;  "  giveth  "  is 
therefore  here  to  be  taken  in  a  wide  sense. 

Simplioity.— With  singleness  of  motive,  desirii^ 
only  God's  glor^,  and  to  Mnefit  the  object  for  whicn 
he  gives,  and  with  no  secret  thought  of  self -exaltation. 
He  who  gives  "  to  be  seen  of  men,"  or  with  any  selfish 
motive,  exhausts  thereby  the  merit  of  the  act,  see  Matt. 
vi.  2  et  seq. 

He  that  ruleth. — He  who  holds  anv  position  of 
prominence  or  importance  in  the  Church.  The  same 
word  is  applied  to  "  presbyters  "  in  1  Thess.  v.  12 ; 
1  Tim.  V.  17;  and  to  heads  of  families  hi  1  1^. 
iii.  4,  5, 12. 

He  that  sheweth  mercy,  with  oheerfiilnesB.— 
A  happy  combination  which  is  an  instance  of  the 
Apostle's  fresh  and  genuine  view  of  human  nature. 
The  kindness  of  chanty  is  doubled  when  it  is  done 
in  a  cheerful  and  kindly  way.  There  is  a  class  of 
religious  minds  which  is  especially  apt  to  f  oi^et  this. 
Cheerfulness  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  temperament, 
but  to  be  cultivated  as  a  duty. 

(9—21)  Now  follow  to  the  end  of  the  chapter  a  number 
of  general  exhortations,  not  addressed  to  particular 
persons  or  classes,  but  to  the  Church  at  large. 

(9)  Without  dissimulation. — The  same  Greek 
word  is  translated  "  unfeigned  "  in  2  Cor.  vL  6 ;  1  Tim. 
L  5 ;  2  TUm.  i.  5,  and  '*  without  hypocrisy "  in  Jas. 
iii.  17.  This  last  is  the  most  literal  rendering,  and 
brinffs  out  the  resemblance  to  Matt,  xxiii.  13,  et  al. 

Abhor  that  which  is  evil. — ^This  clause  seems 
linked  on  to  the  last  through  the  word  "without 
hypocrisy " :  "  Let  your  love  arise  from  genuine  and 
deep  emotion;  let  the  basis  of  your  character  be  an 
intense  hatred  of  evil  and  as  strong  an  adhesion  to 
good."  The  Apostle  does  not  here  enter  into  the  more 
difficult  question  as   to   how  those  in  whom   these 


emotions  are  naturally  weak  are  to  strengthen  them. 
Perhaps  no  shorter  advice  is  to  be  given  than  "  become 
Christians." 

(10)  With  brotherly  love.— Better  translated  as  in 
the  margin.  In  love  of  the  brethren  (fellow  Christians)  he 
kindly  affectioned.  The  word  for  "  kindly  affectioned  " 
is  specially  used  of  the  family  relation,  and  is,  therefore, 
appropriately  applied  to  the  brotherhood  of  the 
Christian  family. 

Preferring  one  another.— Bather,  perhaps,  an- 
ticivating  one  another.  The  Christian  is  to  take  the 
inituitive,  and  show  honour  or  respect  to  others  without 
waiting  for  them  to  show  it  to  him. 

(^)  In  business. — Bather,  in  zeal ;  the  reference  is 
to  the  spiritual  and  not  to  Uie  practical  life,  as  the 
English  reader  might  suppose. 

Fervent. — In  the  hteral  and  etymolo^cal  sense 
boiling  or  seething.  The  temperament  of  the  Christian  is 
compared  to  water  bubbling  and  boiling  over  the  flame. 

In  spirit— t.e.,  not  "  in  the  Holy  Spirit,"  but  "  in 
that  part  of  you  which  is  spirit." 

Serving  the  Lord.— Some  of  the  extant  Grssoo- 
Latin  codices,  and  others  known  to  Origen  and  Jerome, 
read  here  by  a  slight  change  of  vowels  *'  serving  the 
time";  no  doubt  wrongly,  though  the  expression  might 
be  compared  with  1  Cor.  vii.  29 ;  Eph.  v.  16,  et  al. 

(12)  In  hope.— The  Christian's  nope,  of  which  we 
have  had  more  in  chap.  viii.  20 — 25. 

Patient  in  tribulation.— This  virtue  was,  of  course, 
specially  needed  in  the  troublous  times  through  which 
tne  Church  was  passing.  So,  again,  in  the  next  verse, 
the  "  hospitality  of  which  the  Apostle  speaks  is  some- 
thing more  than  the  ordinary  entertainment  of  friends. 
The  reference  is  to  a  state  of  things  in  which  the 
Christian  was  liable  to  be  persecuted  and  driven  from 
city  to  city,  and  often  compelled  to  seek  for  shelter 
with  those  who  held  the  same  faith  as  himself. 

(13)  Distributing  to  the  necessity  of  saints.— 
By  "  saints  "  is  here  meant  simply  "  Christians."    So, 

Eph.  i.  1,  we   find  the    salutation   addressed   to 


in 


the  "  siunts  which  are  at  Ephesus."  (Comp.  Acts  ix. 
13;  xxvi  10.)  The  reference  is  to  the  well-known 
poverty  of  the  early  Christian  communities. 

Necessity. — Some  of  the  Grseco-Latin  manuscripts 
and  fathers  here  read,  memories,  or  eommemoratvyns,  by 
a  slight  change  of  letters,  "  taking  part  in  the  com- 
memorations of  the  saints,"  as  if  the  allusion  was  to 
the  later  ecdesiasticid  usage  of  holding  festivals  in 
honour  of  martyrs.  The  best  manuscript  are  wonder- 
fully free  from  corruptions  of  this  kind,  and  even 
inferior  manuscripts  admit  them  to  a  much  smaller 
extent  than  might  nave  been  expected.  Other  examples 
would  be  the  insertion  of  the  pnrase  "  and  fasting  "  in 
Mark  ix.  29,  and  the  addition  of  the  doxology  to  the 
Lord'sprayer  in  Matt.  vi.  13. 

(1*)  Kess  them  which  persecute  you.— Aj)- 
parentlv  with  allusion  to  Matt.  v.  44.  It  was 
probably  just  about  the  time  that  St.  Paul  was  writing 
this  Epistloi  or  at  most  a  year  or  two  later,  that  ths 
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SympcUliy  tjiculceUed, 


ROMAICS,  XIII. 


Revenge  forbidden. 


bless,  and  curse  not.  <^  Eejoice  with 
thein  that  do  rejoice,  and  weep  with 
them  that  weep.  <^*>  Be  of  the  same 
mind  one  toward  another.  Mind  not 
high  things,  but  condescend  to  men  of 
low  estate.^  Be  not  wise  in  your  own 
conceits.  ^'^^  Eecompense  to  no  man 
evil  for  evil.  Provide  things  honest  in 
the  sight  of  all  men.  ^^^>  If  it  be  pos- 
sible, as  much  as  lieth  in  you,  live 
peaceably  with  all  men.  ^^^  Dearly 
beloved,    avenge    not    yourselves,    but 


a  Dent.  SS.  Si 


b  Pror.  Sj.  21. 


1  Or,  be  eontented 
wUhnuoMthiitiffM, 


A.D.8& 


rather  give  place  unto  wrath :  for  it  is 
written,  Vengeance  is  mine;*  I  will 
repay,  saith  the  Lord.  (^^  Therefore  if 
thine  enemy  hunger,  feed  him  ;*  if  he 
thirst,  give  him  drii^ :  for  in  so  doing 
thou  shalt  heap  coals  of  fire  on  his  head. 
<2^^  Be  not  overcome  of  evil,  but  over- 
come evil  with  good. 

CHAPTER  Xin.— <i)  Let  every  soul 
be  subject  unto  the  higher  powers.  For 
there  is  no  power  but  of  Grod :  the  powers 


series  of  compoeitions  which  ultimately  took  the  shape 
of  our  present  Gospels  began.  It  is  not,  however, 
necessary  to  suppose  that  St.  Paul  had  actually  seen 
one  of  these.  The  record  of  our  Lord's  teaching  was 
no  doubt  at  first  preserved  and  circulated  in  the  Church 
orally,  and  it  would  be  in  this  form  that  St.  Paul  first 
became  acquainted  with  the  precept  to  which  he  here 
seems  to  allude.  There  is,  perhaps,  another  reference 
to  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  in  I  Cor.  viL  10.  Such 
references  occur  (as  we  should  expect)  more  frequently 
in  the  Epistle  of  St.  James. 

(15)  Bejoice  with  them  that  do  rejoioe.— The 
feeling  of  sympathy  is  perhaps  more  under  the  control 
of  the  will  than  miffht  be  supposed.  It  becomes  so, 
however,  not  so  much  by  isolated  efforts  as  by  a  con- 
scious direction  ^ven  to  the  whole  life.  The  injunction 
in  this  verse  is  one  of  those  that  have  been  perhaps  most 
fully  carried  out  in  modem  times.  It  has  entered  into 
the  social  code,  and  belongs  as  much  to  the  gentleman  as 
the  Christian.  The  danger,  therefore,  is  that  the  expres- 
sion of  sympathv  should  be  unreal  and  insincere.  This 
will  bejprevented  by  the  presence  of  the  Christian  motive. 

(16)  Beof  theBaznemind  .  .  .—In  every  Christian 
community  there  should  be  that  harmony  whidii  proceeds 
from  a  common  object,  common  hopes,  common  desires. 

Condescend  to  men  of  low  estate.— Probably, 
on  the  whole,  rightly  translated  in  our  version ;  "  Let 
yourselves  be  carried  on  in  the  stream  with  those  who 
aro  beneath  yourselves  in  rank  and  station ;  mix  with 
them  freely ;  be  ready  to  lend  them  a  helping  hand  if 
over  thcv  need,  and  do  this  in  a  simple  and  Kindly  wa^ ; 
do  not  let  any  social  assumptions  keep  you  at  a  dis- 
tance." "  Accommodate  yourselves,"  or  "  condescend  " 
— of  course  without  any  conscious  idea  or  appearance 
of  condescension.  Another  rendering  would  he  **  con- 
descend to  lowly  things,"  in  which  case  the  sense 
would  be  nearly  eauivuent  to  that  of  Keble*s  well- 
known  and  beautiful  lines — 

"The  trivial  round,  the  oommon  task, 
Will  famish  all  we  need  to  ask ; 
Room  to  deny  ooTBelves,  a  road 
To  bring  ns  daily  nearer  God. " 

The  scholar  will  observe  that  in  this  way  of  taking 
the  passage,  the  Greek  word  for  "  condescend " 
(sunapagomenoi)  has  to  be  a  little  forced,  or  at  least 
is  not  so  expressive  and  natural  as  in  the  other.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  the  Epistles  of  a  writer  like  St.  Paul, 
it  does  not  by  any  means  follow  that  because  the  word 
for  "high"  is  neuter  that  for  "low  estate"  must  be 
neuter  too. 

Be  not  wise  in  your  own  oonoeits.— Comp.  chap, 
xi.  25,  and  Prov.  iii.  7.  Humility  is  necessary  to  the 
Christian  not  only  in  his  dealings  with  others,  bat  also 
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to  keep  his  mind  open  and  teachable.     He  sees  his 
errors,  and  learns  from  them. 

(17)  Provide  things  honest  .  .  .—Let  your  pur- 
poses be  such  that  all  men  shall  recognise  their  complete 
mtegrity.  Do  not  engage  in  enterprises  of  a  doubtful 
character,  that  might  bring  not  only  yourselves  but  the 
Christian  body  into  ill  repute.  (Comp.  Matt.  y.  14 — 
16;2Cor.viii21.) 

(18)  The  Christian  can  only  be  responsible  for  him- 
self. So  far  as  he  is  concerned,  he  is  to  do  his  best  to 
maintain  peace.  The  history  of  St^  Paul  himself, 
which  is  one  of  almost  constant  conflict,  shows  that  this 
would  not  always  be  possible. 

(19)  Give  plaoe  unto  wrath.— It  seems  best  to 
understand  this  of  "  the  wrath  of  God "  (indicated  in 
the  Greek,  here  as  elsewhere,  by  the  use  of  the  article). 
Stand  aside  yourself  as  a  mere  spectator,  and  let  the 
wrath  of  God  have  free  course  to  accomplish  itself  as 
He  shall  think  well.  The  other  most  plausible  interpre- 
tation would  be,  "  Give  room  to  the  wrath  of  your 
adversary;  let  it  spend  itself;  resist  not  evil,"  etc, 
as  in  Matt.  v.  39.  The  sense,  "  Allow  time  for  your 
own  anger  to  cool,"  cannot  be  got  out  of  the  GroeL 
The  view  first  stated  is  to  be  preferred. 

Vengeance  is  mine;  I  will  repay. —  The 
form  of  this  quotation,  which  differs  both  from  the 
LXX.  and  from  the  Hebrew,  is  precisely  similar  to 
that  in  Heb.  x.  30.  This  should  be  noted  as  a 
point  of  resemblance  between  St.  Paul  and  the  author 
of  that  Epistle,  but  its  strength  as  an  argument  for  the 
identitv  of  the  two  is  mucn  diminished  by  the  fact 
that  other  marked  coincidences  are  found  in  the  litera- 
ture of  this  age,  which  seem  to  point  to  the  conclusioa 
that  forms  of  text  were  current  {perhaps  confined  to  a 
few  familiar  quotations)  of  which  no  direct  representa- 
tions have  come  down  to  us. 

(20)  Thou  Shalt  heap  ooals  of  fire.- Comp.  Ps. 
xviii.  12, 13, 14,  where  the  phrase  "  coals  of  fire  "  is  used  of 
the  divine  vengeance.  So  here,  but  in  a  strictly  meta- 
phorical sense,  it  means,  "  Thou  shalt  take  the  hoBi  and 
most  summary  vengeance  upon  him."  There  may  be 
the  underlving  idea  of  awakening  in  the  adversaiy  the 
pangs  of  shame  and  remorse. 

(21)  Be  not  overcome  of  evil,  but  .  .  .— 
A  fine  sentiment.  The  infliction  of  vengeance  is  not 
a  sign  of  strength,  but  of  weakness.  To  repress  the 
desire  for  revenge  is  to  gain  a  victory  over  self,  which 
is  not  only  nobler  in  itself,  but  will  also  be  much 
more  effectual  It  will  disarm  the  enemy,  and  turn 
him  into  a  friend. 

xm. 

(I— 7)  Subject  unto  the  higher  powers.- Looking 
impartially  at  the  passage  which  follows,  it  would  seem 
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at  first  siglit — and  perhaps  not  only  at  first  sight — 
that  the  Apostle  distinctly  preaches  two  doctrines,  both 
of  which  are  now  discredited,  the  doctrines  of  divine 
right  and  of  passive  obedience.  The  duty  of  obedience 
is  grounded  upon  the  fact  that  the  power  wielded  by 
the  magistrate  is  derived  from  Qod,  and  that  duty 
itself  is  stated  without  qualification. 

What  are  we  to  understand  by  this  ?  Are  we  to  say, 
for  instance,  that  Hampden  was  wrong  in  refusing  the 
payment  of  ship-money  P  Or  if  he  was  not  wrong — ^and 
the  verdict  of  maokind  has  g|enerally  justified  his  act — 
what  are  we  to  think  of  the  language  that  is  here  used 
by  St.  Paul  P 

1.  In  the  first  place  it  should  be  noticed  that  though 
the  duty  of  obedience  is  here  stated  without  qualifica- 
tion, still  the  existence  of  qualifications  to  it  is  not 
therefore  denied  or  excluded.  Tribute  is  to  be  paid  to 
whom  tribute  is  due.  But  this  still  leaves  the  question 
open,  whether  in  imy  particular  case  tribute  is  right- 
fully due  or  not.  Inhere  may  possibly  be  a  conflict  of 
rights  and  duties,  and  the,  lower  may  have  to  yield  to 
the  higher.  All  that  is  alleged  is  that,  primd  facie,  the 
magistrate  can  daim  the  ob^ience  of  the  subject.  But 
suppoeiDK  the  magpistrate  calls  upon  the  subject  to  do 
that  whicn  some  other  authority  co-ordinate  with  that 
of  the  magistrate  forbids — supposing,  for  instance,  as 
in  the  case  of  Hampden,  under  a  constitutional  monardiy, 
the  king  commands  one  thin^,  and  the  Parliament 
another — there  is  clearly  a  conflict  of  obligations,  and 
the  decision  which  accepts  the  one  obligation  is  not 
necessarily  wrong  because  it  ignores  the  other.  There 
will  always  be  a  certain  debataole  ground  within  which 
opposite  duties  will  seem  to  dash,  and  where  general 

Snndples  are  no  longer  of  any  avail.    Here  the  in- 
ividual  conscience  must  assume  the  responsibility  of 
dedding  which  to  obey. 

We  are  not  called  upon  to  enter  into  the  casuistry  of 
the  subject.  It  may  only  be  well  to  add  one  caution. 
Any  such  seemingly  direct  collision  of  duties  must  be 
at  the  very  lightest  a  most  serious  and  difficult  matter ; 
and  though  the  burden  of  dedding  falls  ultimately  on 
the  individual,  still  he  must  be  careful  to  remember 
that  his  particular  judgment  is  subject  to  that  falli- 
bility to  which  all  individual  judgments  are  liable. 
Where  the  precept  is  appealed  to,  "  Kender  to  Ceesar 
the  things  that  are  Osssar  s,  and  to  Qod  the  things  that 
are  God^,"  one  man  will  say  that  the  particular  point 
in  question  comes  under  the  first  head,  another  that  it 
comes  under  the  second.  In  either  case  a  great  re- 
sponsibility is  assumed,  and  it  is  especially  desirable 
that  the  judgment  of  the  individual  snould  be  fortified 
by  the  consent  of  others,  if  possible  by  the  suffra^  of 
the  majority  of  those  who  are  in  a  position  to  judge. 
It  is  one  thm^  to  sa^  that  a  conflict  of  duties  may  arise, 
and  that  the  mgher  is  to  be  obeyed.  It  is  another  thing 
to  say  that  in  a  certain  given  case  such  conflict  has 
arisen,  and  that  the  duty  which  commends  itself  to  the 
individual  is  the  higher  of  the  two.  Whatever  the 
decision  arrived  at,  it  ought  not  to  be  made  in  a  spirit 
of  levity,  nor  ought  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  dictum 
of  the  single  consdence  bears  anything  like  the  same 
validity  as  the  universal  prindples  of  morals.  And 
there  will  be  the  further  drawback,  that  in  such  cases 
the  individual  usually  acts  as  judge  in  his  own  cause, 
where  his  consdence  is  pretty  sure  to  be  biassed. 
There  is  therefore  a  very  strong  onus  probandi  thrown 
UDon  the  person  who  &kes  upon  himself  to  overrule 
what  is  in  itself  a  clear  obligation. 
^  2.  But  the  question  of  political  obedience  cannot  be 
rightly  considered  without  taking  into  account  the 
relation  of   ChristiaQity   to   political   life   generally, 
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neither  can  this  isolated  passage  in  an  Epistle  of  St. 
Paul's  be  considered  aparik  from  other  teaching  upon 
the  same  subjects  in  the  rest  of  the  New  Testament. 
Yeiy  similar  language,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  found 
in  I  Pet.  il  13 — 17.  And  gomg  back  to  the  fountain- 
head  of  Christian  doctrine,  we  find,  indeed,  no  express 
statements,  but  several  dgnificant  facts  and  some 
important  intimations.  When  He  was  arrested  by  the 
dvil  power,  and  unjustly  tried  and  condemned,  our 
Lord  made  no  resistance.  Not  only  so,  but  when 
resistance  was  made  on  His  behalf.  He  rebuked  the 
disdple  who  had  drawn  the  sword  for  Him.  When 
the  oidrachma  was  demanded  of  Him,  which  it  was 
customary  for  the  Jew  to  pay  towards  the  repair  and 
maintenance  of  the  Temple,  He,  though  as  Lord  of  the 
Temple  He  claimed  exemption,  nevertheless,  for  fear 
of  putting  a  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  others, 
supplied  the  sum  required  by  a  miracle.  On  another 
occasion,  when  a  question  was  asked  as  to  the  legitimacy 
of  the  Roman  tribute.  He  replied  in  words  already 

Quoted,  '*  Kender  to  Caesar  the  things  which  are 
IsBsar's,  and  to  Gh>d  the  things  which  are  God*s." 
And,  lastly,  when  appeal  was  nude  to  Him  to  settle  a 
disputed  inheritance.  He  refused,  saying  to  His  peti- 
tioner, "  Man,  who  made  Me  a  judge  or  a  divider  over 
you  P "    Here  we  have  really  the  key  to  the  whole 

?ue8tion.  So  far  as  His  practice  was  concerned,  our 
lord  pursued  a  course  of  simple  obedience;  into  the 
theory  of  political  or  civil  obligation  He  absolutely 
refused  to  enter.  The  answer,  "  Bender  to  Caesar,'^' 
&c,  left  matters  predsely  as  they  stood,  for  the  real 
question  was,  "  What  was  Csesar's,  and  what  was  not  ?  " 
The  ambiguity  of  the  reply  was  intended.  It  was 
practically  a  refusal  to  reply  at  all. 

The  sif^nificance  of  this  comes  out  very  strikingly 
when  it  is  contrasted  with  the  state  of  feeling  and 
opinion  current  among  the  Jews  at  the  same  time. 
With  them  politics  and  religion  were  intimatelv  blended. 
They  carried  into  the  former  sphere  the  fanaticism 
natural  to  the  latter.  Their  religious  hopes  took  a 
political  form.  The  dominion  of  the  Messiah  was  to 
DC  not  a  spiritual,  but  a  literal  dominion,  in  which 
th^,  as  a  people,  were  to  share. 

Clearly,  the  relations  which  our  Lord  assumed  to- 
wards poHtics  had  espedal  reference  to  this  attitude  of 
the  Jews.  He  wished  to  disabuse  His  disdples  once  and 
for  all  of  this  fatal  confusion  of  two  spheres  m  themselves 
so  distinct.  He  wished  to  purify  and  to  spiritualise 
their  conception  of  the  "  Kingdom  of  Heaven,"  which 
He  came  to  found.  And,  lastl]^.  He  finally  sub- 
mitted to  the  civil  power,  as  the  instrument  mvinelv 
employed  to  inflict  upon  Him  those  sufferings  which 
were  to  be  the  cause  oi  our  redemption.  Vicit  paiiendo. 
It  would  seem  as  if  by  some  intuitive  perception  the 
disciples  entered  into  the  intention  of  their  Master. 
Towards  the  dvil  power  they  maintained  an  attitude  of 
absolute  submission.  They  refused  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  elements  of  fanaticism  which  existed  wherever 
there  were  Jews,  and  at  the  head  of  which  they  might 
easily  have  placed  themselves.  Instead  of  this,  they 
chose  to  suffer  and  die,  and  their  sufferings  did  what 
force  could  never  have  done — they  leavened  and 
Christianised  the  world. 

3.  It  is  an  expression  of  this  deliberate  policy  (if  by 
that  name  it  mav  be  called)  which  we  find  in  these  first 
seven  verses  of  chap.  xiii.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Apostle  maj  very  well  have  had  a  spedal  as  well  as  a 
general  object.  The  Church  at  Kome  was  laigely 
composed  of  Jews,  and  these  would  naturally  be 
imbued  vrith  the  fanatical  spirit  of  their  countnrmen. 
The  very  mention  of  the  Messiah  would  tend  to  fan 
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that  be  are  ordained^  of  God.  W  Who- 
soever therefore  resisteth  the  power, 
resisteth  the  ordinance  of  God:  and 
they  that  resist  shall  receive  to  them- 
selves damnation*  (^)  For  rulers  are 
not  a  terror  to  good  works,  but  to  the 
evil.  Wilt  thou  then  not  be  afraid  of 
the  power  P  do  that  which  is  good,  and 
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thou  shalt  have  praise  of  the  same: 
(^)  for  he  is  the  minister  of  Grod  to  thee 
for  good.  But  if  thou  do  that  which  is 
evil,  be  afraid ;  Tor  he  beareth  not  the 
sword  in  vain :  for  he  is  the  minister  of 
God,  a  revenger  to  execute  wrath  upon 
him  that  doeth  evil.  (*>  Wherefore  ye 
must  needs  be  subject,  not  only  for 


their  smoulderine  passions  into  flAme.  The  Apostle 
would  be  aware  oi  this.  His  informants  at  Kome  may 
have  told  him  of  excitement  prevailinj^  among^  the 
Jewish  portion  of  the  oommnnity.  ms  experience 
in  Palestine  would  tell  him  to  what  unscrupulous 
acts  of  violence  this  might  lead.  And  he  fore- 
stalls the  dan^r  by  an  authoritative  and  reasoned 
description  of  3ie  attitude  which  the  Christian  ought 
to  assume. 

It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  precisely  the  same 
attitude  is  incumbent  upon  the  Christian  now.  In  this 
section  of  Christian  teaching  there  was  something  that 
was  temporary  and  local,  and  that  had  reference  to 
conditions  that  have  now  p«9sed  away.  And  yet  as  a 
general  principle,  the  m junctions  of  the  Apostle 
entirely  nold  good.  The  exceptions  to  this  principle 
are  few  and  fir  between.  And  he  who  would  assert 
the  existence  of  such  an  exception  must  count  the  cost 
well  beforehand. 

(1)  Every  soul.— A  Hebraism  for  "every  person," 
though  at  the  same  time  here,  as  in  chap.  ii.  9,  there  is 
a  slight  stress  u]^n  the  fact  that  man  is  a  conscious 
and  intelligent  bemg,  capable  of  moral  relations,  and  it 
is  especially  with  r^erence  to  these  relations  that  the 
phrase  is  used. 

Higher  powers. — ^Authorities,  i.e,,  magistrates, 
the  abstract  for  the  concrete. 

There  is  no  power.— It  is  strange  that  the 
Apostle  seems  to  go  almost  out  of  his  way  to  include 
even  usurped  and  tyrannical  power.  He  is,  however, 
evidently  speaking  of  the  magistracy  in  its  abstract  or 
ideal  form.  It  is  the  magistrate  qua  magistrate,  not 
ynd  just  or  unjust  magistrate.  In  this  sense,  not  only 
IS  the  human  system  of  society  a  part  of  the  divinely- 
appointed  order  of  things,  but  it  partakes  more 
especially  in  the  divine  attributes,  inasmuch  as  ite 
•bject  is  to  reward  virtue  and  to  punish  vice.  It  dis- 
charges the  same  functions  that  Grod  himself  dis- 
charges, though  in  a  lower  scale  and  degree.  Hence 
Bishop  Butler  feels  himself  justified  in  taking  the 
principles  which  regulate  civil  society  as  an  analogy 
for  those  which  \ml  regulate  the  ultimate  divine 
disposition  of  things.  "It  is  necessary  to  the  very 
being  of  society  that  vices  destructive  of  it  should  bie 
punished  as  bemg  so— the  vices  of  falsehood,  injustice, 
cruelty — ^which  punishment,  therefore,  is  as  natural  as 
society;  and  so  is  an  instance  of  a  kind  of  moral 
government,  naturally  established,  and  actually  taking 
place.  And,  since  the  certain  natural  course  oi  things 
IS  the  conduct  of  Providence  or  the  government  of 
Qod,  though  carried  on  by  the  instrumentality  of  men, 
the  observation  here  made  amounts  to  this,  that  man- 
kind find  themselves  placed  by  Him  in  such  circum- 
stances as  that  they  are  unavoidably  accountable  for 
their  behaviour,  and  are  often  punished  and  some- 
times rewarded  under  His  government  in  the  view  of 
their  being  mischievous  or  eminently  beneficial  to 
society."  In  other  words,  the  machinery  of  civil  society 
is  one  of  the  chief  and  most  conspicuous  instruments 


by  which  God  carries  out  His  own  moral  government 
of  mankind  in  this  present  existence.  It  may  be  said 
to  be  more  distinctly  and  peculiarly  derived  from  Him 
than  other  parts  of  the  oriier  of  nature,  inasmuch  as  it 
is  the  channel  used  to  convey  His  moral  approbation, 
or  the  reverse. 

The  powers  that  be.— Those  that  we  see  existing 
all  around  us. 

(2)  Damnation. — CondemnaJlion — i.e.,  the  sentence 
passed  upon  him  by  the  judge  or  magistrate  as  God*8 
representative. 

(3)  To  good  works.— literally,  io  the  good  work,  as 
if  it  were  personified.  Human  law  can  only  take 
account  of  that  which  is  actually  done,  not  of  the  in- 
tention. 

In  this  and  the  following  verse  it  is  clearly  the  ideal 
aspect  of  the  magistracy  that  the  Apostle  h&fl  in  View. 
So  Bishop  Butler,  in  the  paraj^phnext  to  that  just 
quoted,  continues : ''  If  it  be  objteted  that  good  actions, 
and  such  as  aro  beneficial  to  society,  are  often  punished, 
as  in  the  case  of  persecution  and  in  other  cases,  and 
that  ill  and  mischievous  actions  are  often  rewarded, 
it  may  be  answered  distinctly :  first,  that  this  is  in  no 
sort  necessary,  and  consequently  not  natural,  in  the 
sense  in  which  it  is  necessary  and  therefore  natural, 
that  ill  or  mischievous  actions  should  be  punished ;  and 
in  the  next  place,  that  good  actions  are  never  punished 
considered  as  beneficial  to  society,  nor  ill  actions  re- 
warded under  the  view  of  their  bemg  hurtful  to  it.  So 
that  it  stands  good  .  .  .  that  the  Author  of  Nature  has 
as  truly  directed  that  vicious  actions,  considered  as 
mischievous  to  society,  should  be  punished,  and  put 
mankind  under  a  necessity  of  punishing  them,  as 
He  has  directed  and  necessitated  us  to  preserve  our 
lives  by  food."  Occasional  failures  of  justice  on 
the  part  of  the  executive  do  not  make  the  strict 
administration  of  justice  any  the  less  its  proper  duty 
and  office. 

(*)  The  sword.— Not  apparently  the  dagger  worn 
by  the  Roman  emperors,  but,  in  a  strict  sense,  "  the 
sword."  "  To  bear  the  sword ''  seems  to  be  a  recognised 
Greek  phrase  to  express  the  power  of  the  magistrates. 
It  was  carried  before  them  in  processions,  and  on  other 
important  occasions. 

It  is  clear  from  this  passage  that  capital  punishment 
is  sanctioned  by  Scripture.  At  the  same  time  its 
abolition  is  not  excluded,  as  the  abolition  of  slavery  was 
not  excluded,  if  the  gradual  development  of  Christian 
principle  should  seem  to  demand  it.  Whether  or  not 
capital  punishment  ought  to  be  abolished,  is  a  question 
for  jurists,  publicists,  and  statesmen.  The  theologian, 
as  such,  has  no  decision  to  give  either  way. 

(5)  It  follows,  from  this  ^^inne  authority  and  title 
enjoyed  by  the  magistrate,  tliat  he  ought  to  be  obeyed, 
not  only  from  fear  of  the  punishment  that  he  is  em- 
powered to  inflict,  but  also  from  the  respect  due  to 
legitimate  power.  Of  this  respect  conscience  is  the 
natural  guardian. 
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wrath,  but  also  for  conscience  sake. 
<*)  For  for  this  cause  pay  ye  tribute  also : 
for  they  are  Grod's  ministers,  attend- 
ing continually  upon  this  very  thing. 
<7>  Bender  therefore  to  all  their  dues : 
tribute  to  whom  tribute  is  due  ;  custom 
to  whom  custom;  fear  to  whom  fear; 
honour  to  whom  honour.  (®>  Owe  no 
man  anything,  but  to  love  one  another : 
for  he  that  loveth  another  hath  fulfilled 
the  law.     W  For  this,  Thou  shalt  not 


commit  adultery.  Thou  shalt  not  kiU, 
Thou  shalt  not  steal.  Thou  shalt  not 
bear  false  witness.  Thou  shalt  not  covet ; 
and  if  there  he  bjij  other  commandment, 
it  is  briefly  comprehended  in  this  saying, 
namely.  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour 
as  thyself.  ^^^  Love  worketh  no  ill  to 
his  neighbour:  therefore  love  is  the 
fulfilling  of  the  law.  (i^)  And  that, 
knowing  the  time,  that  now  it  is  high 
time  to  awake  out  of  sleep :  for  now  is 


(0)  Ministers. — ^The  words  thus  translated  here  and 
in  verse  4  are  not  the  same,  but  both  are  words  com- 
monly nsed  in  the  New  Testament  of  a  sacred  office; 
that  in  verse  4  is  the  oriraial  of  onr  word  "  deacon," 
that  used  in  this  verse  is  (in  another  form)  the  original 
of  onr  word  "Htnrgy.*'  The  choice  of  such  terms 
harmonises  with  the  conception  which  is  presented  in 
this  chapter  of  the  divine  origin  and  character  of  the 
state  system. 

(7)  Tribute. — Rather,  taxes — Le.,  taxes  npon  person 
or  property  as  opposed  to  the  customs  levied  upon 
goods.    These  were  collected  by  different  officers. 

Fear  .  .  •  honour.— There  would  be  one  class 
of  officers  who  could  claim  respect  for  their  official 
position,  though  they  had  no  special  means  of  enforcing 
it.  Another  class  would  have  the  power  of  inflictinj^ 
punishment.  This  last  would  necessarily  be  feared, 
looked  upon  with  a  certain  awe  and  reverence,  as  well 
AS  honoured. 

(8)  Owe  no  man  anything.— The  word  for  "  owe" 
in  this  verse  corresponds  to  that  for  "  dues "  in  the 
last.  The  transition  of  the  thought  is  something  of 
tliis  kind.  When  you  have  paid  all  your  other  debts, 
taxes,  and  customs,  and  reverence,  and  whatever  else 
you  may  owe,  there  will  still  be  one  debt  unpaid — ^the 
universal  debt  of  love.  Love  must  still  remain  the 
root  and  spring  of  all  your  actions.  No  other  law  is 
needed  besides. 

Another. — Literally,  the  oiher — that  is  to  say,  his 
neighbour,  the  person  with  whom  in  any  g^ven  instance 
he  has  to  deal. 

We  naturally  compare  with  this  passage  Matt.  xziL 
39, 40;  Gal.  v.  14;  Jas.  ii.  8.  It  shows  how  thoroughly 
the  spirit  of  the  Founder  of  Christianity  descended 
npon  His  followers,  that  the  same  teacning  should 
appear  with  equal  prominence  in  such  opposite  quarters. 
The  focussing,  as  it  were,  of  all  morahty  in  this  brief 
compass  is  one  of  the  ^preat  gifts  of  Christianity  to  tiie 
world.  No  doubt  similar  sayings  existed  before,  and 
that  by  our  Lord  Himself  was  quoted  from  the  Old 
Testament,  but  there  it  was  in  effect  overlaid  with 
ceremonial  rules  and  regulations,  and  in  other  moralists 
it  was  put  forward  ratlier  as  a  philosophical  theorem 
than  as  a  practical  basis  of  morals.  In  Christianity  it 
is  taken  as  the  lever  which  is  to  move  the  world ;  nor  is 
it  possible  to  find  for  human  life,  amid  all  the  intricate 
mazes  of  conduct,  any  other  principle  that  should  be  at 
once  as  simple,  as  powerful,  and  as  profound. 

(9)  Thou  ahalt  not  commit  adultery.— It  will  be 
seen  that  in  this  arrangement  the  seventii  command- 
ment precedes  the  sixth.  The  same  arrangement  is 
found  m  Mark  x.  19,  Luke  xviii.  20,  and  Jas.  ii.  11. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  ordinaiy  arrangement  appears 
in  Matt.  xix.  18.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  St.  JPaul 
followed  an  order  that  was  found  in  tJie  copies  of  the 


LXX.  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  using.  The 
famous  Codex  Vaticanus  still  presents  the  same  order 
in  Dent.  v.  17.  In  Ex.  xx.  13 — 15  it  places  the  seventh 
commandment  first,  then  the  eighth,  then  the  sixth. 

CIO)  Fulfllling  of  the  law.— The  form  of  the  Greek 
word  implies  not  only  that  love  helps  a  man  to  fulfil 
the  law.  out  that  in  the  fact  of  the  presence  of  love  in 
his  heart  the  law  is  actuallv  fulfilled. 

The  principle  here  statea  is  beautifully  worked  out  in 
1  Cor.  xiii.  4— -7. 

(11—14)  The  Anosile  now  gives  a  reason  for  enforcing 
this  and  other  duties  upon  his  readers.  The  end  oe 
the  world  itself  is  near. 

St.  Paul,  like  the  other  Apostles  (comp.  1  Pet. 
iv.  7 ;  Bev.  xxii.  20,  et  oZ.),  certaiiJy  believed  that  the 
Panuiay  or  Second  Coming  of  Cnrist,  was  near  at 
hand.  This  was  in  strict  accordance  with  Mark  xiii  32, 
and  resulted  naturally  from  the  peculiar  form  of  the 
Jewish  Messianic  expectation.  A  great  shock  had 
been  given  to  the  disdples  bv  the  crucifixion  of  Him 
whom  they  thought  to  be  the  Messiah,  and  though 
they  began  to  recover  from  this  as  soon  as  they  were 
convinced  of  His  resurrection,  theyyet  could  not  re- 
concile themselves  to  it  entirely.  The  humiliation  of 
the  cross  was  still  a  stumbling-block  to  them  taken 
alone,  but.  falling  back  upon  another  portion  of  their 
beliefs,  they  looked  to  see  it  supplemented,  and  its 
shameful  side  cancelled,  by  a  second  coming  "in  power 
and  great  glory.'*  Their  previous  expectaSions,  vague 
as  they  were,  led  them  to  regard  this  as  part  of  the 
one  manifestation  of  the  Messiah,  and  they  did  not 
expect  to  see  a  long  interval  of  time  interposed. 

W  And  that,  knowing  the  time.— And  that 
there  is  all  the  more  urgent  motive  for  you  to  do^ 
this  law  of  love  it  is  the  more  incumbent  on  you  to 
practise — because  you  know  what  a  critical  moment 
it  is  in  which  you  are  living.  The  word  for  "time" 
is  different  from  that  usea  in  the  next  clause,  and 
means  a  definite  and  critical  season. 

Awake  out  of  sleep.— A  striking  metaphor.  The 
true,  the  genuine  Christian  life  is  like  the  state  of  a 
man  whose  eyes  are  open  and  whose  faculties  are  all 
alert  and  vigorous.  All  besides,  whatever  it  be,  the 
state  of  heathenism  or  of  imperfect  and  lukewarm 
Christianity,  is  like  the  torpor  of  sleep. 

Our  salvation.— That  blissful  uurticipation  in  ESs 
kingdom  which  the  Messiah  at  His  Second  Coming 
should  inaugurate  for  His  people.  (Comp.  chap, 
viii.  19,  23,  '*  the  manifestation  of  the  sons  of  Gk)d," 
'*the  redemption  of  the  body;"  Luke  xxi.  28,  *'your 
redemption  draweth  nigh.") 

When  we  believed.— When  we  first  became 
Christians.  Eveiyhour  brings  the  expected  end  nearer. 
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our  salyation  nearer  than  when  we 
believed.  <^^  The  night  is  far  spent, 
the  day  is  at  hand :  let  us  therefore  east 
off  the  works  of  darkness,  and  let  ns  put 
on  the  armour  of  light.  ^^^^  Let  us 
walk  honestly,^  as  in  the  day ;  not  in 
rioting  and  drunkenness,  not  in  cham- 
bering and  wantonness,  not  in  strife 
and  envying.  (^*)  But  put  ye  on  the 
Lord   Jesus    Christ,    and    make    not 


A.D.S6. 


1  Or,  deemtOff. 

2  Or,  not  to  judge 
hU  dmMful 
tkaughU. 


provision  for    the    flesh,  to  fulfil  the 
lusts  thereof, 

CHAPTEE  XIV.— (1)  Him  that  is 
weak  in  the  faith  receive  ye,  hut  not  to 
doubtful  disputations.^  <2>  For  one  be- 
lieveth  that  he  may  eat  all  things: 
another,  who  is  weak,  eateth  herbs. 
(^>  Let  not  him  that  eateth  despise  him 
that  eateth  not ;  and  let  not  him  which 


(12}  The  night.— The  time  during  which  the  Messiah 
is  absent  from  His  people  is  compared  to  night.  He 
is  the  son,  whose  coming  converts  it  to  day. 

It  is  rather  strange  that  here,  as  in  1  Thess.  v.  8, 
the  metaphor  of  night  and  day  should  suggest  that 
of  "  armour."  The  warfare  in  which  the  Christian  is 
engaged  is  between  the  powers  of  light  and  of  dark- 
ness. (Comp.  Eph.  yi.  12.)  And  the  use  of  the  word 
"putting  off"  (stripping  oneself  as  of  clothing)  sup- 
plies a  Hnk  between  the  two  ideas  by  suggestmg  the 
putting  on  of  a  different  kind  of  clothing,  uie  Christian 
panop^. 

(13)  "ELomBSHy,— Decorously,  becomingly,  as  men  do 
when  their  actions  are  seen. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  this  verse,  happening 
to  catch  the  e^e  of  St.  Augustine,  had  a  great  effect 
in  leading  to  his  baptism  ana  change  of  life. 

(14)  Put  ye  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.--A  con- 
tinuation of  the  metaphor  introduced  in  verse  12. 
So  invest  and  identify  yourselves  with  tiie  spirit  of 
Christ  as  to  reproduce  it  in  jour  outward  walk  and 
conduct. 

Make  not  provision  for  the  flesh.— Take  no 
thought  for  the  flesh,  so  as  to  supply  a  stimulus  to 
its  lusts.  A  life  of  luxuiy  and  self-mdulgence  is  apt 
to  excite  those  fleshly  impulses  which  the  Christian 
should  try  rather  to  mortify.  He  therefore  warns  his 
readers  not  to  give  their  thoughts  to  such  things. 

XIV. 

There  appears  to  have  been  a  party  in  the  Church 
at  Rome  wliich  had  adopted  certain  ascetic  practices 
over  and  above  the  common  rule  of  Christiamty.  We 
gather  that  they  abstained  altogether  from  flesh  and 
wine,  and  that  thev  (or  possibly  some  other  persons 
in  the  same  church)  also  made  a  point  of  observing 
certain  days  with  peculiar  sanctity.  When  we  ask 
what  was  the  ori^n  and  affinities  of  this  party,  the 
answer  is  not  qmte  obvious.  It  can  hardly  nave  been 
a  branch  of  the  Judaising  party,  such  as  it  was  met 
with  in  the  Churches  of  GaLatia,  for  then  more  stress 
would  have  been  laid  on  the  duty  of  circumcision, 
and  their  antagonism  to  St.  Paul  would  probably  have 
been  more  pronounced.  Besides,  if  they  had  taken 
their  stand  upon  the  law  of  Moses,  tliat  law  onlv 
forbade  certain  meats  and  drinks,  and  not  all  flesn 
and  wine.  A  more  plausible  theory  would  be  that 
which  connects  the  party  in  question  with  the  scruples 
mentioned  in  1  Cor.  viii.  4^13.  The  avoidance  of  meat 
offered  to  idols  might  easily  be  extended  so  as  to 
cover  all  meat  whatsoever.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
ensure  the  complete  absence  of  such  pollution  as  was 
involved  in  the  idol  sacrifices,  and  a  scrupulous  person 
may  have  thought  that  the  onlv  safe  measure  was  a 
total  abstinence  from  animal  food.  And  in  like  manner, 
as  regards  wine,  which  was  liable  to  be  used  in  heathen 


libations.  The  objection  to  this  view  is,  that  there  is- 
no  allusion  to  the  idol  sacrifices,  and  as  the  Apostle 
enters  into  the  subject  so  minutely  in  I  Cor.  viii.,  he 
might  naturally  be  expected  not  to  pass  it  over  with- 
out some  allusion  here.  It  seems  best,  therefore,  to 
regard  the  practices  referred  to  in  the  Roman  Church 
as  a  natural  development  of  ascetic  or  purist  elements 
within  the  Church  itself.  These  would  he  supplied  by 
those  who  had  come  over  to  Christiamty  from  the  sect 
of  the  Essenes,  with  the  tenets  of  which  sect  the 
allusions  in  this  chapter  would  quite  suffidentlv  agree. 
It  would  appear  to  nave  been  a  further  development 
of  the  same  doctrines  which,  at  a  later  date,  vexed 
the  Church  at  Colossse.  At  Rome,  the  tendency  had 
hitherto  been  slight  and  unaggressive,  and  the  Apostle 
therefore  deals  with  it  mildly;  at  CoIosssb  it  had  be- 
come more  arrogant  and  intolerant  and  therefore,  it 
is  rebuked  sharply.     (See  Col.  ii.  10—23.) 

The  whole  of  this  chapter  affords  a  most  striking 
instance  of  the  practical  wisdom  of  St.  Paul.  It  is 
a  locus  classicus  on  the  two  subjects,  toleration  and 
ascetidsm. 

0)  Weak  in  the  fkith  .  •  .—The  presence  of  a 
single  strong  master-motive  is  apt  to  silence  petty 
scruples.  Wnere  the  "eye  is  single"— where  all  the 
powers  and  faculties  of  the  man  are  concentrated  upon 
one  object,  and  that  object  the  highest  that  can  engage 
human  thought  or  affection — ^there  will  naturally  l)e  a 
certain  largeness  of  view.  The  opposite  of  this  is  to 
be  **  weak  m  the  faith."  There  may  be  a  sincere  desire 
to  lead  a  religious  life,  and  yet  the  mind  is  taken  up 
with  petty  details,  each  of  which  is  painfully  judged  by 
itself,  and  not  by  reference  to  a  central  principle. 

Beoeive  ye. — Take  to  yourselves,  stretch  out  the 
hand  of  friendship  to  him. 

Doubtf^  disputations.— The  marginal  rendering 
is  more  exact,  "to  judge  his  doubtful  thoughts,"  or 
"  to  criticise  his  scruples."  The  strong  are  to  deal  ten- 
derly with  the  weak,  and  not  engage  them  in  casuistical 
discussions. 

(2)  BeUeveth  that  he  may  .  •  .—Bather,  perhaps, 
haJth  confidence  to  eat  all  things.  His  faith  is  strong 
enough  to  prevent  his  conscience  from  becoming 
uneasy. 

(3)  Let  not  him  that  eateth.— The  two  classes  of 
men  are  exposed  to  two  opposite  faults.  The  strong 
despise  the  weak;  the  weaic  judge  the  strong.  In 
the  one  case  there  is  contempt  for  what  is  thought 
to  be  narrowne&s  and  pedantry.  In  the  other  case 
censorious  judgments  are  passed  on  what  is  regarded 
as  levity  and  irreligion.  Human  nature  alters  very 
Httle. 

God  hath  received  him.— Strictly,  received  him, 
admitted  him  into  His  Church  when  he  was  baptised*, 
and  so  took  him  for  His  own. 
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Jor  things  indif event 


eateth  not  judge  him  that  eateth :  for 
God  hath  received  him,  <^)  Who  art 
thon  that  judgest  another  man's  ser* 
yant?  to  his  own  master  he  standeth  or 
falleth.  Yea,  he  shall  be  holden  np ; 
for  God  is  able  to  make  him  stand. 
(^)  One  man  esteemeth  one  day  above 
another:  another  esteemeth  everj  day 
alike.  Let  every  man  be  fuUy  per- 
suaded ^  in  his  own  mind.  <^)  Me  that 
regardeth  the  day,  regardeth  it  xmto  the 
Lord;  and  he  that  regardeth  not  the 
day,  to  the  Lord  he  doth  not  regard  it. 
He  that  eateth,  eateth  to  the  Lord,  for 
he  giveth  God  thanks;  and  he  that 
eateth  not,  to  the  Lord  he  eateth  not, 
and  giveth  God  thanks.  (^>  For  none 
of  us  liveth  to  himself,  and  no  man 


lOr./iOIy 


a  S  Oor.  &.  ia 
ft  Isa.45.2a. 


dieth  to  himself.  ^^^  For  whether  we 
live,  we  live  unto  the  Lord ;  and  whether 
we  die,  we  die  unto  the  Lord :  whethei 
we  Kve  therefore,  or  die,  we  are  the 
Lord's.  W  For  to  this  end  Christ  both 
died,  and  rose,  and  revived,  that  he 
might  be  Lord  both  of  the  dead  and 
living.  (^^^  But  why  dost  thou  judge 
thy  brother  P  or  why  dost  thou  set  at 
nought  thy  brother?  for  we  shall  all 
stand  before  the  judgment  seat  of 
Christ.'  m  For  it  is  written.  As  I  hve,* 
saith  the  Lord,  every  knee  shall  bow  to 
me,  and  every  tongue  shall  confess  to 
God.  ^>  So  then  every  one  of  us  shall 
give  account  of  himself  to  God.  ^  Let 
us  not  therefore  judge  one  another  any 
more:  but  judge  this  rather,  that  no 


W  Who  art  thouP^This  is  addressed  to  the 
weak.  The  Apostle  indiffnaiitly  challenges  his  right 
to  judge.  That  right  Belongs  to  anofcner  tribuual, 
before  which  the  conduct  of  the  stronger  Christian 
will  not  be  condemned  but  approved  and  upheld. 

He  standeth  or  falleth. — It  seems  most  in  accord- 
ance with  what  precedes  to  take  this  of  judicial  con- 
denmation  or  approval  from  the  Master  whom  he 
serves — t.c.,  Ghnst. 

Holden  up. — The  same  word  as  that  in  the  clause 
following,  and  similar  to  that  in  the  clause  preceding—- 
**  Made  to  stand." 

Gk>d  is  able  to  make  him  stand.— The  true  read- 
ing here  is  "  the  Lord "— t.e.,  Christ ;  the  word  is  the 
same  as  "his  Master"  above.  "Make  him  stand" 
seems  to  be  stUl  judicial  "  Secure  his  acquittal,"  but 
with  reference  to  his  previous  course  of  conduct  on 
which  that  acquittal  is  erounded.  The  trial  is  not 
necessarily  reserved  for  tne  last  day,  but  is  rather  the 
judgment  which  Christ  maybe  supposed  at  any  moment 
to  pass  upon  His  servants.  If  tney  can  sustain  this 
judgment  it  is  only  because  His  grace  has  enabled  them 
00  to  act  as  not  to  be  condemned  by  it. 

(5)  One  man  esteemeth. —For  the  observance  of 
days  and  seasons,  compare  Gral.  iv.  10;  Col.  ii.  16. 
From  these  passages,  taken  together,  it  is  clear  that  the 
observance  of  special  days  has  no  absolute  sanction, 
but  is  purely  a  question  of  religious  eroediency.  That, 
however,  is  sufficient  ground  on  which  to  rost  it,  and 
experience  seems  in  ravour  of  some  such  system  as 
that  adopted  by  our  own  Church. 

W  Begardeth. — Much  as  we  might  say,  "he  who 
minds  the  day,"  or  directs  his  thoughts  and  feelings  to  it. 

He  that  regardeth  not  the  day,  to  the  Lord 
he  doth  not  regard  it. — Hiis  clause  is  omitted  by 
the  best  MSS.  and  editors. 

For  he  giveth  Qod  thanks.— By  the  sabring  of 
grace  at  meat,  the  meal,  whatever  it  maj  be,  is  con- 
secrated to  GUxl,  and  he  who  partakes  of  it  shows  that 
be  does  so  in  no  irroverent  spuit. 

(7-^)  The  larger  principle  holds  good,  and  thereforo 
much  moro  the  smaller.  It  is  not  only  his  food  that 
the  Christian  consecrates  to  God  (or  rather,  imme- 
djatelv,  to  Christ,  and  through  Christ  to  God),  but 
hit  wnole  life,  to  its  very  last  moments. 


<7)  Dieth  to  himself.— Even  in  the  act  of  death  the 
Christian  is  conscious  of  his  rolation  to  Christ;  he  dies 
"in  the  Lord"  (Rev.  xiv.  13). 

(0)  And  roee,  and  revived.— For  these  words  tho 
best  MSS.  substitute  simply  "  and  lived."  The  Re- 
ceived text  is  a  gloss  upon  this.  It  was  through  tho 
resurrection  that  Christ  was  finally  enthroned  at  His 
Father's  right  hand,  and  that  universal  dominion  was 
given  to  Him. 

(10—12)  Such  being  our  rolations  to  Christ,  and  such 
the  judgment  to  wnich  we  look  forward,  thero  is  no 
room  for  any  human  judgment.  Censoriousness  is  thus 
condemned. 

ao)  Judgment  seat  of  Christ.— The  true  reading 
is,  of  Chd, 

(U)  ,^  I  live.— The  original  has,  "I have  sworn  by 
Mvself,"  for  which  St.  Paul,  quoting  from  memory, 
substitutes  another  common  Hebrow  formula — "  As  I 
live,"  or,  "  by  my  life." 

Shall  confess  .  .  .—The  Greek  word  is  capable  of 
two  renderings — "  confess  "  and  "  praise."  Most  com- 
mentators  prof  er  the  latter,  but  it  is  not  quite  dear  that 
the  English  version  is  wrong.  That  the  word  can  bear 
this  meaning  is,  especiaUy  in  view  of  Jas.  v.  16,  unques- 
tionable, ana  the  sense  seems  to  agree  bettor  with  the 
next  verse. 

(13)  Judge  this  rather.— The  word  "judge  "  forms 
the  connecting-link  between  what  follows  and  what  haa 
gone  beforo.  If  any  judgment  is  to  be  formed  at  all, 
let  it  be  rather  as  a  principle  to  guide  our  own  action, 
and  not  in  the  shape  of  a  criticism  upon  others.    This 

Erinciple,  in  the  case  of  those  who  are  themselves 
beral  and  large-minded,  should  be  not  to  put  tempta- 
tion in  the  way  of  their  weaker  brethren. 

Stumblingblock  or  an  occasion  to  fall.— The 
same  words  that  occur  in  chap.  ix.  33.  That  translated 
**  occasion  to  fall,"  is  the  origm  of  our  word  "  scandal." 
It  is  properly  a  trap  or  snare.  Both  the  idea  and 
the  word  are  found  in  Matt,  xviii.  6  (—Mark  ix.  42), 
where  it  is  disguised  by  the  translation  '*  offend,"  in 
the  sense  of  **  cause  to  stumble."  The  same  trans- 
lation appears  frequently  elsewhere.  One  of  the 
special  cnaracteristics  of  Christianity  is  its  tendemesa 
for  the  weak. 
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andfoUow  after  Peace, 


man  put  a  stmnblingblock  or  an  occasion 
to  fall  in  hie  brother's  way.  (")  I  know, 
and  am  persuaded  b j  the  Lord  Jesns, 
that  there  is  nothing  unclean^  of  itself: 
but  to  him  that  esteemeth  anything  to 
be  unclean,'  to  him  it  is  unclean. 
(15)  But  if  tiiy  brother  be  gfrieved  with 
thy  meat,  now  walkest  thou  not  chari- 
tably.*     Destroy    not    him   with    thy 


a  1  Oor.  a  U. 


lar. 


S6r. 


3  Or.  aeeordi»o  to 
dkortty. 


meat,'  for  whom  Christ  died.  <^*)  Let 
not  then  your  good  be  evil  spoken  of: 
<^^  for  the  kingdom  of  Grod  is  not  meat 
and  drink ;  but  righteousness,  and  peace, 
and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost.  <^>  For  he 
that  in  these  things  serveth  Christ  is 
acceptable  to  Grod,  and  approved  of  men. 
(^^  Let  us  therefore  foUow  after  the 
things  which  make  for  peace,  and  things 


a^)  I  know,  and  am  persuaded.— The  Apostle 
clearly  identifies  himself  with  the  less  scrapnloos  party. 
For  one  of  his  intense  penetration  and  grasp  on  the 
realities  of  things,  any  other  position  was  impossihle. 
But  while  these  essential  features  in  the  Apostle's 
character  find  the  noblest  expression,  we  cannot  but 
note  his  attitude  of  gentle  forbearance  towards  those 
whose  faith  is  less  deep  and  less  robost  than  his  own. 
This  comes  out  especially  in  that  pathetic  and  pregnant 
appeal,  "  Destroy  not  mm  with  thy  meat,  for  whom 
dmst  died." 

By  the  Lord  Jesus. — Bather,  in  the  Lord  Jestu, 
A  solemn  form  of  asseveration.  The  Apostle  is  speaking 
from  the  very  depths  of  his  Christian  oonscionsness  as 
one  who  knows  that  he  has  himself  put  on  tibe  Spirit 
of  Christ. 

To  him  that  esteemeth*— This  would  mean,  in 
philosophical  language,  that  the  qualitT  of  uncleanness 
was  not  an  objective  propertv  in  the  tiling  itself,  but  a 
subjective  qualitv  in  tne  mina  of  the  person  regarding 
it  as  such.  Stul,  this  subjective  quality  is  for  the 
individual  a  real  one,  and  should  be  treated  as  reaL 
(Comp.  Mark  vii.  15.) 

(15)  But.— The  true  reading  is  undoubtedly  For,  the 
connection  of  which  is  somewhat  difficult  to  trace.  It 
appears  to  leap  over  verse  14,  and  go  back  to  verse 
13.  We  may  suppose  that  the  substance  of  this  verse 
recurs  to  the  Apostle's  mind  after  the  parenthetical 
statement  just  inserted,  and  though  he  does  not  repeat 
it  in  words,  he  connects  on  to  it  the  sequence  oi  his 
thought.  *'  The  Christian  should  not  put  a  stumblinff- 
block  in  his  brother's  wav.  Not,  indeed,  that  there  is 
anything  unclean  in  itself,  but  relatively  to  the  person 
who  so  regards  it,  it  is  unclean.  [Therefore  the 
Christian  snould  be  careful  as  to  what  ne  does.]  For 
to  cause  distress  to  another  about  a  mere  matter  of 
food  is  to  be  uncharitable." 

Two  stages  are  noted  in  the  words  "  grieved "  and 
"  destroy."  When  one  man  sees  another  do  that  which 
his  own  conscience  condemns,  it  causes  him  pain,  but 
when  he  is  further  led  on  from  this  to  do  himself  what 
his  conscience  condemns,  he  is  in  danger  of  a  worse 
fate ;  he  is  morally  ruined  and  undone.  The  work  of 
redemption  that  Christ  has  wrought  for  him  is  can- 
celled, and  all  that  great  and  beneficent  scheme  is 
hindered  of  its  operation  by  an  act  of  thoughtlessness 
or  want  of  consideration  on  the  part  of  a  fellow 
Christian. 

With  thy  meat.— Bather,  because  of  meaJt,  on  a 
mere  question  of  meat. 

(16)  Your  good.— That  blessing  of  Christian  liberty 
wliich  you  enjoy.  This  is  not  to  oe  used  so  as  to  give 
rise  to  reproaches  and  recriminations  which  ?rill  zmdce 
a  bad  impression  on  the  outside  world. 

(17)  Meat  and  drink. — Strictly,  eaiing  and  drinking. 
Righteousness,  and  peace,  and  joy  in  the 

Holy  Ghost.— By  "  righteousness  and  peace  "  is  not 
here  meant  imputed  righteousness,  or  justification  and 


reconciliation  with  God,  but  rather  the  moral  condition 
of  righteousness  in  the  Christian  himself,  and  concord 
with  nia  fellow-men.  These  are  crowned  in  the  con- 
firmed Christian  by  that  feeling  of  subdued  and 
chastened  exultation  which  is  wrought  in  Him  bythe 
presence  in  his  heart  or  constant  influence  of  the  Moly 
Spirit. 

It  is  remarkable  how,  with  all  the  wide  difference  in 
terminology  between  the  writings  of  St.  Paul  and  the 
Gkwpels,  they  yet  come  round  to  the  very  same  point. 
The  **  kingdom  of  God,"  as  here  described,  is  exactly 
what  we  should  gather  from  the  fuller  and  more 
detailed  sayings  of  our  Lord.  "  Not  that  which  goeth 
into  tlw'mbutii  defileth  a  man;"  "The  kingdom  of 
G<»d  is  within  you;"  "The  kingdom  of  GUxfcometh 
not  with  observation ; "  *'  If  thine  eye  be  single,  thy 
whole  body  shall  be  full  of  light ; "  "  Blessed  are  thev 
which  do  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness;" 
"Blessed  are  the  peacemakers;"  "Rejoice  and  be 
exceeding  glad." 

It  has  not  been  beyond  the  power  of  heathen  or  even 
Christian  philosophers,  such,  e.g,,  as  Marcus  Aurelius, 
to  arrive  at  the  conception  of  righteousness  and  peace- 
ableness  as  duties  to  be  observed  and  striven  after. 
The  peculiarity  of  Christianity  consists  in  the  unity 
which  it  gives  to  these  attributes  as  naturally  flowing 
from  a  spring  of  deep  religious  emotion,  and  from  the 
finish  and  perfection  which  it  adds  to  them  by  the 
introduction  of  that  third  term,  "joy  in  the  Holy 
Ghost."  Many  individuals  have  shown,  and  still  show, 
with  greater  or  less  approximation,  what  the  Christian 
type  should  be,  but  the  great  and  only  perfect  Exeniplar 
is  Jesus  Himself,  and  that  less,  perhaps,  in  the  later 
portion  of  His  career,  when  He  was  fulfilling  that  otiier 
side  of  His  mission,  to  "  bear  the  sins  of  many "  as 
the  Saviour  of  mankind,  than  in  the  earlier  untroubled 

Shase  which  finds  expression  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
(ount.  This  is  in  closest  contact  with  the  normal  life 
of  men. 

W  In  these  things.— The  more  correct  reading  is, 
in  this  (way).    The  meaning,  however,  is  the  same. 

Serveth  Christ. — Here  the  principle  of  unity  which 
holds  together  different  sides  and  manifestations  of  the 
Christian  character  is  indicated. 

Approved  of  men.— So  that^  He  will  not  be  "  evil 
spoken  of,"  as  the  uncompromising  legalist  or  anti* 
legalist  is  apt  to  be. 

(19)  Let  us  therefore  follow.— The  best  MSS. 
have  the  indicative  mood,  "  so  then  we  follow."  There 
is,  however,  some  good  support  for  the  Received  text, 
especially  in  the  patristic  quotations  and  versions ;  and 
mistakes  cf  this  kind  were  peculiarly  liable  to  be  made. 

Edify.— The  word  has  unfortunately  lost  ite  fresh- 
ness of  meaning,  but  we  have  no  other  single  eauiva- 
lent  for  it  in  English.  It  is  the  "  upbuildim^,'* 
or  mutual  help  and  assistance  in  the  spiritual  me 
which  Christians  receive  from  their  intercourse  with 
each  other. 
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Conacience  must  guide  you. 


wherewith  one  may  edify  another. 
(90)  For  meat  destroy  not  the  work  of 
God.  All  things  indeed  are  pure ;"  but 
it  is  evil  for  that  man  who  eateth  with 
offence.  <^>  It  is  good  neither  to  eat 
flesh,^  nor  to  drink  wine,  nor  any  thing 
whereby  thy  brother  stumbleth,  or  is 
offended,  or  is  nmde  weak.  <^)  Hast 
thou  faith?  have  it  to  thyself  before 
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God.  Happy  is  he  that  condemneth 
not  himself  in  that  thing  which  he 
aUoweth.  <^>  And  he  that  doubteth 
is  damned  if  he  eat,  because  he  eateth 
not  of  faith:  for  whatsoever  is  not  of 
faith  is  sin. 

CHAPTER  XV.— W  We  then  that 
are  strong  ought  to  bear  the  infirmities 


(20)  Destroy  not.— A  different  word  from  that 
employed  in  verse  15.    It  is  the  correlative  and  op- 

Sosite  of  "edify,"  and  means  to  '^mibaild"  or  "poll 
own." 

The  work  of  Qod.— The  fabric  which  the  grace  of 
God  has  besnin,  and  which  the  edification  of  Christians 
by  each  otner  may  help  to  raise  in  the  sonl;  the 
gradual  formation  of  a  truly  Christian  character,  both 
spiritual  and  moral 

For  that  man  who  eateth  with  offence.— It 
seems,  on  the  whole,  best  (though  the  other  view  is 
taken)  to  refer  the  "  eating  "  here  to  the  strong  in  faith, 
and  the  "  offence  "  to  that  which  his  eating  causes  to  the 
weaker  brethren.  The  force  of  the  preposition  is  that 
his  eating  is  attended  with  offence. 

(21)  It  is  good  neither  to  eat  flesh. — ^These 
direct,  dear,  incisive  sentences  are  as  characteristic 
of  the  style  of  the  Apostle  (when  he  is  dealing  with 
moral  questions  of  present  urgency,  and  not  with  the 
abstract  problems  ox  theology)  as  the  generous  impulse 
which  prompts  them  is  of  his  heart. 

Any  thing — i.e,,  to  do  anything ;  all  three  words 
have  to  be  supplied. 

Or  is  offanded,  or  is  made  weak.— There  is  a 
remarkable  division  of  authority  for  the  omission  or 
retention  of  these  words,  the  Sinaitic  and  Alexandrine 
MSS.  with  the  Paris  rescript  being  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  Vatican,  with  the  Graeco-Latin  Codices,  on 
the  other;  and  the  versions  pretty  nearly  divided. 
Here  intenial  evidence  comes  in,  and  decides  us  to  omit 
the  words  as  most  probably  a  gloss. 

(22)  Hast  thou  faith  P— It  is  with  some  reluctance 
that  in  deference  to  the  union  of  the  four  best  MSS. 
we  g^ve  up  the  Received  text  here,  and  substitute  (by 
the  insertion  of  the  relative)  "The  faith  which  thou 
hast,  have  to  thyself  before  Grod,"  i,e.,  reserve  the 
exhibition  of  it  to  the  privacy  of  your  own  direct  com- 
munion with  God,  and  do  not  display  it  ostentatiously 
in  public  where  it  may  do  harm.  "  It  b  indeed  " — ^the 
Apostle  continues — ^''a  happy  thing  to  have  no  self -con- 
demnatory scruples  of  conscience,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  fatal  to  have  scruples  and  to  disregard 
them." 

In  that  thing  which  he  alloweth.— In  the  acts 
which  he  permits  himself.  He  is  a  happy  man  who 
can  eat  what  he  pleases,  and  drink  what  he  pleases, 
without  any  qualms  of  conscience  to  condemn  him 
whUe  he  does  so. 

m  And  he  that  doubteth.  —  The  one  thin^ 
which  justifies  a  man  in  neglecting  such  nice  and 
punctilious  distinctions  is  a  faith  so  strong  that  it 
can  afford  to  make  light  of  them.  Where  faith  b 
not  strong  enough  for  this,  and  where  the  conscience 
deliberate^  approves  one  course,  and  the  other  course  b 
chosen,  this  alone  stamps  the  act  as  wrong.  "  He  who 
hesitates  as  to  what  he  ought  to  do  b  condemned,  or 
does  wrong,  if  he  eats  (in  opposition  to  hb  conscience), 
for  he  has  not  the  one  faculty  which  can  overrule  the 


decbions  of  conscbnce,  and  give    them  a   different 
direction." 

Whatsoever  is  not  of  flEdth  is  8in.~Thb  b 
intended  as  a  general  principle,  but  onlv  as  a  general 
principle  covenng  thb  particular  kind  of  case.  Where 
the  consdenoe  b  in  doubt,  faith  alone  can  make  it  right 
to  choose  the  side  against  which  oonsdence  inclines. 
Nothing  b  said  about  those  cases  in  which  conscience  b 
either  not  appealed  to  at  all,  or  approves  what  b  done. 
Hence  St.  Augustine  was  wrong  in  arguing  from  thb 
passage  that  even  good  actions,  when  done  by  un- 
oelbvers,  were  of  the  nature  of  siu. 

XY. 

These  concluding  chapters  present  some  remarkable 
phenomena  which  seem  to  need  a  special  theory  to 
account  for  them. 

It  will  be  seen  that  chap.  xvL  ends,  according  to 
the  Received  text,  with  a  two-fold  benediction  and  a 
doxology,  one  at  the  end  of  verse  20,  another  in  verse 
24,  and  the  third  covering  verses  25 — 27, 

Of  these,  the  two  benedictions  in  verses  20  and  24 
are  alternatives.  They  are  not  found  in  the  same  ^up 
of  MSS.  at  both  places,  but  the  MSS.  which  insert 
them  in  the  first  paice  omit  them  at  the  second,  and  vice 
versa.  Weighing  the  authorities  on  both  sides  together, 
there  can  he  little  doubt  that  the  earlier  position  b 
the  right  one — ^that  the  doxology  ought  to  stand  at 
chap,  xvi  20  and  to  be  erased  in  chap.  xvL  24.  How 
it  came  to  be  inserted  there  we  shall  see  presently. 

The  longer,  concluding  doxology  b  also  placed  where 
it  b  by  a  quite  decisive  preponderance  of  authority. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  also  found  at  the  end  of  chap, 
xiv.  in  one  important  MS.,  the  Codex  Laudianns,  and 
in  a  number  of  others  of  lesser  value,  while  the 
Alexandrine  Codex  and  Porphyrian  Palimpsest,  with 
some  few  others,  have  it  in  both  places. 

It  b  to  be  observed  also  that  Marcion,  the  Gnostic 
writer,  who  lived  about  140  A.D.,  had  a  copy  of^  the 
Epistle  in  which  these  last  two  chapters  were  omitted 
altogether. 

^w  b  thb  series  of  facts  to  be  accounted  f or  ?  It 
b  obviously  only  a  rude  and  reckless  logic  which  infers 
from  them  that  the  whole  two  chapters  are  not  genuine. 
The  same  conclusion  has  been  supported  b^  other 
arguments,  which  need  not  be  mentioned  in  this  Com- 
mentary. The  proof  of  the  genuineness  of  the  chapters 
b  overwhelming. 

Other  theories  have  been  propounded,  which,  while 
assigning  the  chapters  to  St.  raul  himself,  have  treated 
them  as  either  entirely  or  in  part  fra^ents  inserted 
here  from  some  other  lost  Epistla  For  instance,  Ewald 
held  that  chap.  xvi.  3—20  was  written  by  St.  Paul 
from  Borne  to  Ephesus,  and  M.  Benan  has  recently 
put  forward  the  view  that  the  main  body  of  the  Epistle 
was  sent  to  different  churches  with  different  endings- 
chaps.  L — ^xi.  with  the  ending  chap.  xv.  to  the  Bomans; 
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with  the  Weak. 


of  the  weak,  and  not  to  please  ourselves. 
<2>  Let  every  one  of  ns  please  his  neigh- 
bour for  his  good  to  edification.  ^3)  For 
even  Christ  pleased  not  himself;  but,  as 
it  is  written,  The  reproaches  of  them 
that  reproached  thee  fell  on  me.*    (*)  For 
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whatsoever  things  were  written  afore- 
time were  written  for  our  learning,  that 
we  through  patience  arid  comfort  of  the 
scriptures  might  have  hope.  ^*)  Now 
the  God  of  patience  and  consolation 
grant  you  to  be  likeminded  one  toward 


chaps.  L — ^xiv,  with  the  ending  xvi.  1 — 20  to  the 
Ephesians ;  chaps,  i. — ^xiv.  with  the  ending  xri.  21 — 24 
to  the  Thessalonians;  and  chaps,  i — ^xiv.  with  the 
ending  xvi.  25 — ^27  to  a  fourth  unknown  church. 

This  hist  is  an  ingenious  theory,  but,  like  the  rest, 
does  not  appear  to  be  tenable  when  applied  in  detail 

We  wilionly  mention  one  more  theory  which  has  the 
advantage  of  being  simpler  than  most,  and  which  seems 
to  account  almost  if  not  quite  satisfactorily  for  the 
complex  and  peculiar  phenomena  of  the  tex^  while  it 
accords  weU  with  the  general  character  of  the  Epistle. 
It  is  this : — 

The  Epistle  was  originally  written  and  sent  to  the 
Bomans  m  the  form  m  wmch  we  have  it  now,  except 
that  it  ended  at  chap.  xvL  23.  The  portion  which  was 
dictated  by  St.  Paul  himself  reallv  concluded  with 
the  benediction  siven  in  chan.  xvi.  20,  but  a  brief  and 
informal  postscript  was  addea  by  Tertius  and  his  com- 
panions. 

At  some  later  period  of  Ids  life,  probably  during  one 
or  other  of  his  two  imprisonments,  finding  the  Epistle 
current  in  Rome,  it  occurred  to  the  Apostle  that  it 
might  with  advantage  be  circulated  more  widely. 
Accordingly  he  struck  out  the  whole  of  the  more 
personal  matter,  i,e.,  chaps,  xv.  and  xvL  And,  in  order 
to  ffive  somewhat  more  finish  to  the  composition,  he 
ad£d  the  ekborate  doxology,  which  now  concludes  the 
whole,  at  the  end  of  chap.  xiv.  At  the  same  time,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Epistle,  he  erased  the  express 
mention  of  Home  (chap.  i.  7),  and  left  merely  the  general 
phrase  "  To  them  that  are  beloved  of  God  " — a  change 
of  which  some  traces  are  still  to  be  found  remaining  in 
the  MSS. 

There  was  thus  a  shorter  and  a  loneer  recension  of  the 
Epistle — ^the  shorter  with  a  formal  ending,  the  longer 
without.  It  was  the  shorter  form  which  nappened  to 
fall  into  the  hands  of  Marcion,  who,  for  reasons  of 
his  own,  cut  ofE  the  doxology.  Later  copvists,  observ- 
ing the  ragged  edge  whidi  was  caused  by  the  postscript 
of  Tertius,  sought  to  remedy  this  by  transferring  the 
benediction  of  verse  20  to  verse  24 :  and  others,  with 
more  success,  by  adding  to  the  original  Epistle  the 
doxoloffy  composed  for  the  shorter  recension.  The 
general  tendency  in  the  scribes  being  to  add  and 
accumulate  rather  than  to  subtract,  aU  three  forms 
have  come  down  to  us. 

The  main  arguments  in  favour  of  this  theory  are^ 
(1)  the  extent  to  which  it  accounts  for  the  phenomena  of 
the  text ;  (2)  the  striking  resemblance  between  the  style 
and  diction  of  the  concluding  doxology  and  tliose  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  and  Pastoral  Epistles,  which 
would  make  it  appear  as  if  it  had  been  composed  at  that 
later  date,  rather  than  when  St.  Paul  originally  wrote  to 
the  Romans ;  and  (3)  the  analogy  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Ephesians,  which  seems  to  have  gone  through  a  some- 
what similar  process,  being  circulated  in  two  forms — as 
a  circular  or  general  Epistle,  and  also  as  one  addressed 
to  a  particular  Church.  The  opinion  is  also  growin^^ 
that  the  Gk)spel  according  to  St.  Luke  received  addi- 
tions, and  was  issued  in  an  enlarged  form  during  the 
lifetime  of  the  Evangelist  himself. 

It  would  not  be  well  to  speak  too  positively  where 


all  is  so  much  a  matter  of  conjecture ;  but  so  far  as 
conjecture  can  carry  us,  this  theory  seems,  on  the 
whole,  the  most  probable  and  most  likely  to  represent 
the  real  state  of  the  facts.  The  author  of  it  is  Dr. 
Lightfoot. 

(1)  We  then  tliat  are  strong.  —  The  openijg 
verses  of  the  chapter  are  intimately  connecteu '  with 
the  close  of  the  last.  Not  only  ought  those  who  are 
strong  in  faith  to  be  careful  what  they  do  in  the  matter 
of  meat  and  drink,  but  in  all  things  they  should  show 
sympathy  and  consideration  for  their  weaker  brethren. 
This  unbroken  continuity  in  the  two  chapters  would  bo 
enouffh  to  show  that  the  Epistle  cannot  originally  have 
ended  with  chap.  xiv. 

Bear  the  infirmities.— Take  them  upon  our- 
selves, act  as  if  they  were  our  own,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  by  our  sympathy  relieve  the  consciences  of  the 
weak. 

(2)  For  his  good.~The  object  of  this  tender  deal- 
ing  with  others  is  to  be  their  benefit  and  growth  in 
spiritual  perfection.  It  is  grounded  on  the  example  of 
Christ  Himself. 

(3)  The  reproaches  .  .  .  . — ^Literally,  after  the 
LXX.  version  of  Ps.  Ixix.  9,  one  of  those  Psalms  of 
suffering  which,  like  Isa.  liii.,  afEord  a  type  of  the 
sufferings  of  the  Messiah. 

Beproached  thee  fell  on  me.— The  insults 
directed  against  God  Himself  fell  upon  His  servants. 

W  For  ....  -These  words  of  the  Old  Testament 
m^  rightly  be  taken  as  having  a  beuing  upon  us, 
"  For,"  &c. 

Through  patienoe  and  comfort  of  the  scrip- 
tures— I.e.,  "  by  the  patience  and  comfort  which  the 
Scriptures  afford."  The  promises  and  consolations  of 
Scripture  support  the  Christian  under  his  trials,  and 
enable  him  to  endure  them  not  only  patiently  but 
cheerfully. 

Might  have  hope. — ^Literally,  the  hope — t.e.,  the 
Messianic  hope.  The  promises  of  Scripture  centre  in 
the  hope  of  the  future  Messianic  fi^lory,  and  the  for- 
titude with  which  the  Christian  enaures  his  trials  is  to 
be  sustained  by  that  hope,  and  itself  reacts  upon  the 
hope  and  makes  it  held  with  firmer  tenacity. 

w  Now  the  God  of  patience  and  consolation. 
— Such,  then,  should  be  the  temper  of  the  Homan 
Christians.  The  Apostle  pravs  that  along  witli  the 
spirit  of  steadfast  endurance  God  will  also  give  them 
that  spirit  of  unanimity  which  proceeds  from  singleness 
of  aim.  There  seems,  at  first  sight,  to  be  little  or 
no  connection  between  the  God  of  *'  patience  and  con- 
solation "  and  the  being  "  likeminded."  They  are  con- 
nected, however,  through  the  idea  of  singleness  of 
purpose.  He  who  is  wnolly  self-dedicated  to  Christ, 
and  who  in  the  strength  of  that  self -dedication  is  able 
to  endure  persecution,  will  also  have  a  close  bond  of 
union  with  all  who  set  before  themselves  the  same 
object. 

Consolation  •  •  .  .—The  same  word  as  "  comfort " 
in  the  previous  verse. 

To  oe  likeminded  •  .  .  .—To  have  the  same 
thoughts,  feelings,  sentiments,  hopes,  and  aims. 
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Christ's  Reception  of  tJie  Genlilea 


EOMAJ^S,  XV. 


according  to  GocCs  Promise, 


another  according  to  Christ  Jesus : « 
<^)  that  ye  may  with  one  mind  and  one 
mouth  glorify  Grod,  even  the  Father  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  (^)  Wherefore 
receive  ye  one  another,  as  Christ  also 
received  us  to  the  glorjr  of  God.  <®)  Now 
I  say  that  Jesus  Chnst  was  a  minister 
of  the  circumcision  for  the  truth  of 
Ood,  to  confirm  the  promises  made  unto 
the  fathers :  ^^)  and  that  the  Gentiles 
might  glorify  God  for  his  mercy ;  as  it 
is  written,  For  this  cause  I  will  confess 


a  1  Oor.  1.  la 
b  Pc  18.  4ft 

e  Deat.  32. 43. 


d  Pa.  U7. 1. 


e  Itt.  U.  la 


to  thee  among  the  Gentiles/  and  sing 
unto  thy  name.  ^^^^  And  again  he  saith. 
Rejoice,'  ye  Gentiles,  with  his  people. 
0^)  And  again,  Praise  the  Lord,**  all  ve 
Gentiles ;  and  laud  him,  all  ye  people. 
(^^)  And  again,  Esaias  saith.  There  shall 
be  a  root  of  Jesse,'  and  he  that  shall  rise 
to  reign  over  the  Gentiles ;  in  him  shall 
the  Gentiles  trust.  (^^>  Now  the  Grod  of 
hope  fill  you  with  all  joy  and  peace  in 
beUeving,  that  ye  may  abound  in  hope, 
through  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 


Aooording  to  Christ  Jesus.—The  conform- 
ing to  thftt  "  spirit  of  Christ "  which  it  is  to  be  as- 
sumed that  ail  who  call  themselves  Christiiuis  have 
pat  on. 

(^)  With  one  mind  and  one  mouth  .  .  .  .—It  is 
in  the  heart  that  the  spirit  of  humanity  arises,  and  with 
the  mouth  that  it  is  expressed. 

(7)  Received  us.— There  is  again  a  division  of  the 
best  authorities,  the  Vatican  and  Chiromontane  MSS. 
reading  ''us,"  while  the  Sinaitic,  Alexandrine,  Paris 
rescript,  and  others,  read  "  you."  The  latter  is,  per- 
haps, to  be  preferred,  but  with  no  real  difference 
to  the  sense.  The  word  "  received "  is  the  same  as 
that  at  the  beginning  of  chap,  xiv.,  the  subject  of 
which  chapter  is  still  continued,  and  is  now  taken  up 
for  the  last  time.  The  duty  of  Christians  to  show 
cordiality  to  each  other  is  now  based  upon  the  com- 
prehensiveness of  the  love  of  Christ,  whose  mission 
was  directed  with  the  same  impartiality  towards  Jews 
and  Gentiles.  To  the  Jews  He  came  to  confirm  and 
fulfil  His  promises ;  to  the  Gentiles  He  came  to  bring 
joys  and  hopes  from  which  they  had  been  hitherto 
excluded. 

To  the  glory  of  Gk>d.— That  God  might  be  glori- 
fied bv  the  admission  into  the  Church  of  Grentiles 
as  well  as  Jews ;  a  parenthetic  remark  without  direct 
bearing  on  the  argument. 

<8)  ifow  I  say  .  .  .  .—Rather,  For  I  say.  My  doc- 
trine \s  that  Christ  came  with  a  two-fold  purpose :  on 
the  one  hand,  with  a  mission  to  the  Jews,  the  chosen 
circumcised  race,  to  vindicate  to  them  the  truthfulness 
of  God  in  respect  to  His  promises,  by  Himself  confirm- 
ing and  fulmlinff  those  promises;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  with  the  ODJect  to  exhibit  the  mercy  of  God  in 
rescuing  the  Gentiles  from  their  state  of  condemnation, 
and  giving  them  cause  to  glorify  God's  name. 

VfoA  •  .  .  . — ^This  is  the  reading  of  the  Vatican  MS. 
and  Paris  rescript;  the  Sinaitic  and  Alexandrine 
have,  "  hath  been  made." 

For  the  truth  of  God— ^.e.,  to  make  good  the 
truthfulness  of  Grod  in  keeping  His  promises. 

(9)  For  his  meroy.— On  account  of  His  mercy. 
The  Jews  had  their  covenant  to  appeal  to,  and  the 
attributes  of  GK)d  most  clearly  brought  home  to  them  in 
Christianity  was  His  veracity  in  f uMlling  the  promises 
contained  m  this  covenant.  The  Grentiles  had  no  such 
covenant)  and  their  admission  to  the  blessings  of 
Christianity  was  an  act  of  pure  grace  and  mercy, 
which  they  could  only  thanj[fully  recognise.  The 
Apostle  then  proceeds  to  quote  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment a  succession  of  passages  bearing  upon  this  ulti- 
mate reception  and  triumph  of  the  Gentiles. 

For  this  cause  •  .  .  . — Ps.  xviii.,  from  which  this 
quotation  is  taken,  is  assigned  by  the  heading,  as  most 


commentators  believe,  rightlv,  to  David  himself,  as 
a  review  of  his  past  life,  and  a  thanks^ving  for  his 
deliverance  from  his  enemies.  David  is  here  taken 
as  a  type  of  Christ.  He  is  said  to  "  confess  to  Gk>d 
amon^  the  Gentiles,"  inasmuch  as  He  is  the  head  of 
the  Gentile  Church,  in  whose  name  its  praises  are 
offered,  and  by  whom  they  are  presented. 

Confess  .  •  .  . — Comp.  the  Note  on  chap.  xiv.  11. 
Here  the  meaning,  "praise,"  is  more  distinctly  brought 
out.  The  confession  or  acknowledgment  of  mercies 
is  itself  an  act  of  praise. 

(10)  Bejoice,  ye  Gentiles,  with  his  people.— 
St.  Paul  here  foUows  the  LXX.  version,  which  varies 
somewhat  from  the  original.  The  sense  of  the  Hebrew 
is  disputed.  That  which  appears  to  suit  the  context 
best — "  Rejoice,  O  ye  nations  of  His  people,"  i.e.,  the 
Jewish  tribes — is  questioned  on  the  gpround  of  lin- 
guistic usaj^e.  In  place  of  this,  we  may  either  adopt 
the  rendering  of  the  Yulgate — **  Ye  nations  (Gentiles) 
praise  His  people,"  or,  "  Kejoice,  ye  nations  (Gentiles), 
who  are  His  people."  This,  however,  hardly  seems  to 
fall  in  with  the  context  so  well. 

(11)  All  ye  Gentiles.— An  invitation  addressed  to 
the  G^tile  peoples  without  restriction,  at  a  time  when 
the  monotheistic  conception  of  God  as  Lord  of  the 
whole  earth  was  thoroughly  established. 

(12)  And  again,  Esaias  saith.  —  St.  Paul  still 
adheres  to  the  XXX.,  which  here  diveiges  more  widely 
from  the  Hebrew.  The  sense  of  this  is  rightly  given 
by  the  Authorised  version  of  Isa.  xL  10--'' In  that 
day  there  shall  be  a  root  of  Jesse,  which  shall  stand 
for  an  ensign  of  the  people ;  to  it  shall  the  Gentiles 
seek."    In  either  case  the  passage  is  Messianic. 

A  root  of  Jesse. — Strictly,  the  root,  or,  root-shoot 
of  Jesse,  as  in  Pro  v.  v.  5 — 1.0.,  the  expected  descendant 
of  Jeaaib*%  line,  which,  to  bring  out  its  intimate  con- 
nection with  the  founder  of  the  line,  and  to  distinguish 
it  from  all  other  collateral  branches,  is  identified  with 
the  very  root,  or  first  shoot,  of  the  line  itself. 

Tmst.—The  same  word  as  "hope"  in  the  next 
verse,  the  introduction  of  which  was  probably  sug- 
gested, through  the  association  of  ideas,  by  the  con- 
cluding wordis  of  the  LXX.  quotation — ^"On  Him 
shall  the  Gentiles  place  their  hopes.  Now  the  Grod 
of  hope,  &c. 

(13)  Now  the  God  of  hope  fill  you  with  all 
joy  and  peace  .  •  •  •  hope.— Hope,  joy,  and 
peace,  form  a  triad  which  represents  the  attitude  of 
the  Christian  in  looking  towaras  the  future,  and  so  far 
as  that  future  is  reflected  on  the  present.  ^  Hope  may 
be  taken  as  including  the  other  two,  as  it  is  upon  the 
certainty  of  the  Messianic  promises  that  they  all  depend, 
just  as  it  is  through  the  constant  energising  power  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  that  they  are  kept  alive. 
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TliA  Apostle  testifies 


ROMANS,  XV. 


to  the  Goodness  of  his  Converts, 


W  And  I  myself  also  am  persuaded 
of  yon,  my  brethren,  that  ye  also  are 
full  of  goodness,  filled  with  all  know- 
ledge, able  also  to  admonish  one  another. 
C^)  Nevertheless,  brethren,  I  have  written 
the  more  boldly  unto  you  in  some  sort, 
as  putting  you  in  miud,  because  of  the 
grace  that  is  given  to  me  of  God, 
W  that  I  shoxQd  be  the   minister  of 


Jesus  Christ  to  the  Gentiles,  ministering 
the  gospel  of  Grod,  that  the  offering  up 
of  tibe  Gentiles  might  be  acceptable, 
being  sanctified  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 
^^  I  have  therefore  whereof  I  may 
glory  through  Jesus  Christ  in  those 
thin^  which  pertain  to  God.  <^®>  For  I 
will  not  dare  to  speak  of  any  of  those 
things  which  Christ  hath  not  wrought 


a^)  And  I  myself  also.— From  this  point  onwards 
the  Apostle  gives  a  personal  turn  to  his  letter.  The 
greetings  at  the  end  are  natnraUj  introduced  by  a  few 
words  of  explanation  as  to  the  wav  in  which  the  more 
eeneral  exhortations  that  precedea  are  to  be  received 
Dy  the  Roman  Christians,  and  a  somewhat  longer  state- 
ment  on  the  part  of  the  Apostle  of  his  own  relations  to 
the  Church  at  Rome.  This  might  seem  to  be  the  more 
necessary  as  the  Church  was  not  one  of  his  own  found- 
ing, ana  he  might  seem  to  be  both  going  out  of  his 
way  and  acting  m  contradiction  to  his  own  principles 
in  writing  to  uiem  at  all. 

I  write  thus  to  you  thou«^  you  do  not  reaUy 
need  all  these  exhortations.  Not  only  do  others  teU 
me,  but  I  am  convinced  myself  that  you  possess  all  the 
qualifications  which  would  fit  you  to  teach  others 
instead  of  reoeiTing  instruction  yourselves. 

Ye  also. — Bather,  even  yourselves^  as  you  are,  and 
without  any  stimulus  or  incitement  given  to  you  from 
without. 

Goodness — i.e.,  g^oodness  of  disposition,  readiness 
to  practise  all  the  Christian  virtues,  especially  those  to 
which  the  last  section  had  been  exhortmg. 

Knowledge — t.e.,  of  the  doctrinal  aspects  of  Chris- 
tianity as  they  had  been  set  forth  in  the  earlier  portion 
of  the  Epistle.  No  doubt  the  Apostle  had  really  much 
to  teach  nis  readers — ^he  does  not  say  that  he  haa  not — 
but  he  courteously  gives  them  credit  for  all  they 
knew. 

(15)  xrererthelessy  brethren.— Apologetic.  Hold- 
ing this  good  opinion  of  you  as  I  do,  I  nevertheless 
presumed  somewhat  upon  my  position  as  an  Apostle, 
and  especially  as  an  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  to  write 
with  an  earnestness  which  I  should,  perhaps,  otherwise 
not  haye  ventured  to  show. 

Brethren.~The  weight  of  evidence  in  the  MSS.  is 
against  the  retention  of  this  word. 

In  some  sort. — Literally,  in  part,  qualifying  the 
phrase,  **  I  have  written  more  boldly,"  lK)th  in  extent 
and  degree.  In  some  passages  the  Apostle  feels  that 
he  had  gone  beyond  the  modest  limits  which  he  might 
haye  seemed  to  mark  out  for  himself  by  what  he  had 
just  been  saying.  He  had  taken  a  liberty,  but  not  too 
great  a  liberty.  He  had  spoken  to  them  rather  pointedly 
at  times,  but  he  had  been  careful  not  to  go  too  far. 
The  reference  may  bo  supposed  to  be  to  exhortations 
such  as  tiiose  in  chaps,  xiu.  and  xiv.,  and  in  other  parts 
of  the  Epistle. 

As  putting  you  in  mind.— Another  delicate  ex- 
pression. The  Apostle  has  not  been  telling  them 
of  something  that  they  did  not  know  before,  but 
merely  reminding  them  of  what  they  knew.  And  he 
claims  the  right  to  do  this  because  of  the  special 
grace  g^ven  &  him  as  an  Apostle.  The  Judaising 
section  in  the  Church  at  Rome  did  not  go  so  far  as 
that  in  Gali^ia.    It  recognised  the  apostleship  of  St. 


Paul,  and  he  knew  that  he  could  safely  appeal  to  this 
recognition. 

Because  of  the  grace.— Comp.  "grace  and  apos- 
tleship "  in  chap.  i.  5.  **  Grace "  is  here  that  special 
endowment  witn  divine  gifts  by  which  the  Apostles 
were  distin^^hed  from  other  Christians. 

(19  Minister  .  .  .  ministering.^These  are 
two  different  words  in  the  Greek,  but  allied  in  their 
signification.  Both  refer  originally  to  the  liturgical 
service  of  the  Temple;  the  first  to  the  whole  of  the 
functions  both  of  the  priests  and  Levites,  the  second  to 
the  special  function  of  the  priests  in  the  offering  of 
sacrifice.  St.  Paul  is  a  "minister  of  Jesus  Christ;" 
1.6.,  his  sacred  office  was  given  to  him  by  Christ ;  it 
was  Christ  who  appointed  and  ordained  him  to  it; 
and  his  special  duty  as  a  priest  of  the  gospel  was  to 
see  that  the  Church  of  the  Gentiles,  whom  it  fell  to 
him  to  present  as  a  sacrifice  to  Grod,  should  be  fit  for 
such  a  sacrifice,  made  h^  by  the  indwelling  Spirit,  and 
therefore  acceptable  to  TTim  to  whom  it  was  offered. 

To  the  Gtentiles.— Strictly,  in  reference  to  the 
Gentiles,  The  branch,  or  department  of  the  Christian 
ministry  specially  allotted  to  St.  Paul  was  the  evangeli- 
sation of  the  Gentiles. 

Ministering  the  gospel  of  Gk>d«— Serving  the 
gospel  of  God  as  a  priest  stands  at  the  altar  in  the 
service  of  the  tabernacle.  The  offering  which  the  priest 
is  thus  to  present  is  the  Grentile  Church. 

The  offering  up  of  the  Gentiles.— Not  "that 
which  the  Gentiles  offer,"  but  **  the  offering  which  the 
Gentiles  are;"  the  sacrifice  which  they  themselves 
form  and  constitute. 

Sanctified  by  the  Holy  Ghost.— Rather,  eonse- 
crated  in  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  sanctifying  influence  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  overshadows,  as  it  were,  the  Church, 
encloses  and  embraces  it  on  every  side. 

(17)  This  is  really  the  title  on  which  I  rest  my  daun. 
I  can  boast  of  a  specially  sacred  office  and  ministry, 

fiven  to  me  by  Cnrist,  and  not  merely  of  my  own 
evising.  The  sphere  of  this  office  is  a  religious  sphere, 
it  relates  to  "  the  things  pertaining  to  God." 

(18)  Nor  in  basing  my  claims  upon  this  head  do  I  go  at 
all  beyond  my  own  proper  province.  I  will  take  credit 
for  no  man's  labours  but  my  own.  They  have,  indeed, 
been  quite  signal  enough. 

I  will  not  dare  to  speak.— I  have  a  certain  just 
and  legitimate  pride,  but  I  shall  not,  therefore,  presume 
to  boast  of  successes  of  which  others  have  been  the 
instrument.  AU  successes  in  the  mission  field  are  due 
ultimately  to  Christ ;  for  some  he  has  made  use  of  me, 
for  otiiers  of  other  men.  I  will  confine  myself  to  those 
in  which  I  haye  been  myself  directly  concerned. 

To  make  the  Gentiles  obecuent.— Comp.  chap, 
i.  5,  "  for  obedience  to  the  faith  among  all  nations  ** 
(i.e.,  to  bring  over  all  the  Gentiles  into  obedience  to 
the  faith;  see  Note). 
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T/ie  Extent  of  his  Preac/nng. 


EOMANS,  XV. 


His  wish  to  Visit  tliem. 


by  me,  to  make  the  Gentiles  obedient, 
by  word  and  deed,  W  throngh  mighty 
signs  and  wonders,  by  the  power  of  the 
Spirit  of  God ;  so  that  from  Jerusalem, 
and  round  about  unto  Illyricum,  I  have 
fully  preached  the  gospel  of  Christ. 
(20)  Yea,  so  have  I  stnved  to  preach  the 
gospel,  not  where  Christ  was  named, 
lest  I  should  build  upon  another  man's 


aIaA.fia.i5. 


I  Or, 
or. 


fMnv  tray«, 
qfleimmet. 


foundation :  ^^>  but  as  it  is  written.  To 
whom  he  was  not  spoken  of,*  they  shall 
see :  and  they  that  have  not  heard  shall 
imderstand. 

W  For  which  cause  also  I  have  been 
muchi  hindered  from  coming  to  you. 
(2»)  But  now  having  no  more  place  in 
these  parts,  and  having  a  great  desire 
these  many  years  to  come  unto  you; 


By  word  and  deed. — ^This  goes  with  the  phrase 
"  wrought  hj  me,"  and  signifies  **  either  by  preaching 
or  by  miracles." 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  strnctnre  of  this  verse  is  not, 
in  a  rhetorical  sense,  quite  elegant.  The  Apostle  nses 
a  neffative  form  of  sentence  where  a  positive  form 
wonla  seem  to  be  more  appropriate.  Insiead  of  saying, 
"  I  will  confine  myself  to  what  Christ  has  wrons^ht  by 
me,"  he  says,  "1  will  not  speak  of  what  Ghnst  has 
not  wronght  by  me,"  thongh  the  description  which 
follows  is  that  of  his  own  ministry. 

<id)  Through  mighty  signs  and  wonders.— 
Literally,  through  the  might  of  signs  and  wonderg — i.e., 
through  those  extraordinary  powers  which  found  their 
expression  in  signs  and  wonaers.  "  Signs  and  wonders  " 
is  the  phrase  regularly  used  throughout  the  New 
Testament  for  the  Christian  miracles  :  so  frequently  in 
the  Gospels.  (Oo3>«  &1bo  2  Cor.  xii.  12;  2  Thess.  xL 
9;  Heb.  xi.  4.)  The  two  words  are  very  similar  In 
meaning.  They  denote  the  same  acts,  but  they  eonnote 
different  aspects  in  which  those  acts  may  be  regarded. 
The  word  "siens"  tends  to  brin^  out  the  symbolical 
character  of  the  miracle,  the  spiritual  truth  of  which 
it  was,  as  it  were,  the  phvsical  expression.  In  the  word 
"  wonders  "  stress  is  laia  rather  upon  its  character  as  a 
portent,  a  manifestation  of  supernatural,  divine  power. 
That  St.  Paul  himself  claimed  miraculous  powers  is  a 
fact  that  cannot  be  doubted. 

By  the  power  of  the  Spirit  of  Gk>d.— The 
two  clauses  at  the  beginning  of  this  verse  correspond 
rouj^hly  to  "  by  word  and  deed  "  at  the  end  of  the  last. 
"Signs  and  wonders"  are  the  manifestation  of  the 
effectual  working  of  Christ  in  "deed."  The  "power 
of  the  Spirit  of  God"  is  exemplified  both  in  <*deed" 
and  in  **  word." 

So  that  •  •  . — ^It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  language 
of  the  Apostle  becomes  more  and  more  definite  and 
concrete,  till  he  ends  by  describing  the  geographical 
extent  of  his  own  labours. 

Jerusalem. — The  Apostle  naturaUy  takes  this  as  the 
terminus  a  quo,  partly  because  it  was  at  this  time  the 
centre  and  head-quarters  of  Christianity,  and  also  more 
especially  because  it  was  the  extreme  point  eastwards 
and  southwards  of  his  own  public  mimstiy.  (His 
sojourn  in  "Arabia,"  which  may  include  the  desert 
of  Sinai,  appears  to  have  been  of  a  more  private 
character.) 

And  round  about  •  .  • — ^In  a  sort  of  rough 
curve,  embracing  a  large  portion  of  Asia  Minor,  and 
finally  turning  towards  the  starting-point  again  in 
Illyricum. 

lllyrioum. — A  Boman  province,  stretchinfi^  along 
the  eastern  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  and  forming  the 
northern  boundary  of  Epirus,  and  the  north-western 
of  Macedonia.  Whether  St.  Paul  had  actually  visited 
Illyricum  does  not  appear  from  his  language  in  thb 
passage.  Illyricum  is  the  terminus  ad  quem  of  his 
Joumeyings,  but  it  may  be  inclusive,  or  it  may  be  ex- 


clusive. The  description  would  be  sufficiently  satisfied 
if  he  had  approached  the  outskirts  of  Illyricum  during 
his  journey  tnrou^h  Macedonia.  That  journey  must  be 
the  one  recorded  m  Acts  xx.  2.  The  earlier  journey  of 
Acts  xvi.,  xvii.  can  be  traced  clearly  from  place  to  place, 
and  did  not  extend  far  enough  inland,  wmle  the  va^ue 
expression  which  we  find  in  Acts  xx.  2,  "  When  he  had 
gone  over  those  parts,"  affords  ample  room  for  the 
circuit  in  question.  This  would  place  it  at  the  end  of 
the  year  57  A.D. 

Fully  preached.— Literally,  yuZ^^M.  The  trans- 
lation of  our  version  can  perhaps  hardly  be  improved, 
though,  at  the  same  time,  it  seems  probable  that  what 
is  intended  is  the  publication  of  the  gospel  to  its  full 
geographical  extent^  and  not  the  subjc^ve  sense  in  the 
Apostle  of  his  own  fulfilment  of  the  duty  of  preaching 
the  gospel  laid  upon  him. 

(90, 21)  Throughout  all  this  long  missionary  career,  the 
Apostle  had  made  it  his  endeavour  not  merely  to  go 
over  old  ground  where  others  had  been  before  him, 
but  to  seeK  out  new  and  virgin  soil,  where  he  might 
enter  as  a  pioneer,  and  convey  the  good  news  of  the 
kingdom  of  neaven  for  the  first  time. 

(20)  Yea,  so  have  I  striyed. — ^Bather,  hui  making 
it  my  ambition.  The  Apostle  set  it  before  him  as  a 
point  of  honour,  not  merely  te  carry  forward  a  work  that 
others  had  begun,  but  te  build  up  the  whole  edifice  from 
the  foundation  himself. 

Not  where  Christ  was  named.— Not  in  places 
where  there  were  Christians  already. 

Another  man's  foundation.— Comp.  2  Cor.  x. 
15, 16 ;  and  for  the  use  of  the  word  "  foundation  "  for 
the  first  preaching  of  the  gospel,  1  Cor.  iii.  10. 

(21)  To  whom  .  .  .—Prom  the  LXX.  of  Isa.  Iii.  15. 
The  original  has  reference  te  the  servant  of  Jehovah, 
first  suffering  and  then  glorified,  so  that  kings  should 
be  dumb  with  astonishment  at  the  change.  Here 
it  is  applied  to  the  evangelisation  of  distant  heathen 
nations. 

(22)  For  which  cause  also.— And  just  because  I 
was  so  anxious  to  preach  the  gospel  in  new  regions, 
and  to  finish  what  I  had  begun  there,  I  have  been 
prevented  from  coming  to  you  sooner. 

Much. — These  many  times ;  so  often, 

(23)  But  now  having  no  more  place.— The 
work  had  been  finished,  so  far  as  the  Apostle  was 
concerned,  in  Asia  Minor,  Macedonia,  and  Greece. 
TTie  churches  had  been  founded,  and  fairly  set  going[ ; 
and  now  he  felt  it  his  dutv  to  (p  on  to  new  fields,  ms 
duty  in  this  respect  also  failing  m  with  his  wishes,  as  it 
would  bring  him  to  Rome. 

Place.  —  Boom  for  (new)  working.  The  whole 
ground  had  been  already  occupied. 

Parts.  —  A  peculiar  word  from  which  our  word 
"  climi^  "  is  derived.  The  original  idea  appears  to  be 
the  slope  or  inelmaUon  of  the  earth  from  tne  equator 
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The  ApoHh  promises  to  visit 


BOMANS,  XV. 


thsm  en  his  vxiy  to  Spain. 


<2*)  whensoever  I  take  my  journey  into 
Spain,  I  will  come  to  you :  for  1  trust 
to  see  you  in  my  journey,  and  to  be 
brought  on  my  way  thitherward  by  you, 
if  first  I  be  somewhat  filled  with  your 
company.^  <^  But  now  I  go  tmto  Jeru- 
salem to  minister  unto  the  saints. 
<*)  For  it  hath  pleased  them  of  Mace- 
donia and  Achaia  to  make  a  certain 
contribution  for  the  poor  saints  which 
are  at  Jerusalem.  (^^  It  hath  pleased 
them  verily ;  and  their  debtors  they  are. 
For  if  the  Gentiles  have  been  made 
partakers  of  their  spiritual  things,  their 


lOr.wtfkifMKTer. 


t  Or  t   ate   <UMi*> 
dicRt. 


duty  is  also  to  minister  unto  them  in 
carnal  things.  W  When  therefore  I 
have  x>erformed  this,  and  have  sealed 
to  them  this  fruit,  I  will  come  by 
you  into  Spain.  (^)  And  I  am  sure 
that,  when  I  come  unto  you,  I  shall 
come  in  the  fulness  of  the  blessing 
of  the  gospel  of  Christ.  ^>  Now  I 
beseech  you,  brethren,  for  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ's  sake,  and  for  the  love 
of  the  Spirit,  that  ye  strive  together 
with  me  in  your  prayers  to  Grod  for 
me;  <^>  that  I  may  be  delivered 
from  them  that    do   not   believe'    in 


^'ifme** 


"region." 


towards  the  pole.     Hence  a   **zone"    or 
The  same  word  oocors  in  2  Cor.  xL  10 ;  Gkd.  i.  217 

(M)  Into  Spain. — In  his  eagerness  to  seek  ont  en- 
tirely new  regions,  and  to  avoid  any  jiossibility  of  crossing 
the  fines  of  his  fellow  Apostles,  desiring  also  himself  to 
sather  in  the  "  f olness  of  the  Gentiles  *'  so  far  as  lay 
in  his  power,  he  had  determined  to  pnsh  on  even  to 
Spain.  Whether  he  ever  succeeded  in  carrying  ont  his 
purpose  we  cannot  say  positively,  but  it  is,  jperhaps, 
rather  more  probable  tlum  not.  A  tradition  which  dates 
back  to  the  Epistle  of  Clement  of  Rome  (cine.  A.D.  95) 
says  that  he  visited  ^*  the  extreme  limit  of  the  West,"  a 
phrase  which  seems  hardly  satisfied  by  being  interpreted 
simply  of  Home.  The  author  of  the  Muratorian 
FrM^ent  (circ,  a.d.  170)  speaks  ezpressl;^  of  a  journey 
to  ^Miin,  tnough  his  lan^^uage  looks  as  if  it  might  be  an 
inference  from  this  Epistle.  The  Acts,  it  is  true,  do 
not  carnr  the  Apostle  beyond  Bome,  but  the  phenomena 
of  the  Pastoral  iSpistles  and  tradition  together  seem  to 
justify  us  in  assuming  the  probability  of  a  later  journey 
or  journeys  not  recoraed  in  that  volume,  and  the  argu- 
ment from  silence,  as  the  book  in  any  case  stops  short  of 
the  death  of  the  Apostle,  counts  for  but  little.  This  is 
just  a  case  in  whicn  it  cannot  be  wrong  to  accept  the 
balance  of  the  argument  as  it  stands.  At  the  same  time 
it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  the  grievous  blank  which 
lies  over  the  later  years  of  the  life  of  St.  Paul,  and  few 
things  would  be  more  dee|>ly  interesting,  or  would 
throw  more  li^ht  on  the  principles  of  criticism,  than 
the  discoveiy,  if  only  it  were  possible,  of  the  merest 
fragment  bearing  upon  it.  It  is  to  be  feared,  however, 
that  there  is  no  reasonable  hope  of  such  a  discovery  being 
over  made. 

I  will  oome  to  you  •  .  . — ^These  words  are  wanting 
in  the  true  text,  and  have  to  be  supplied.  The  sentence 
is  left  unfinished. 

To  be  brought  on  my  way.—A  graphic  descrip- 
tion of  this  «bringmg  upon  the  way,"  is  given  in  the 
account  of  the  denarture  of  St.  Paul  after  his  seven 
days'  sojourn  at  Tyre,  Acts  xxi.  5.  (Gomp.  Acts.  zx. 
36—38.) 

Somewhat  filled. — ^Another  characteristic  touch. 
The  Apostle  will  not  allow  it  to  be  supposed  that  he 
could  have  enough  of  the  society  of  the  Roman  Church. 
He  therefore  qualifies  his  expresnon, "  somewhat  filled," 
or  "  satisfied,    *'  satisfied  if  only  in  part.'' 

If  first  I  be  somewhat  filled  is  practically  equi- 
valent to  "  when  I  have  been  filled." 

(25)  But  now. —  Before  very  long,  I  hope  to  pay 
you  this  visit,  but  for  the  present  I  am  bound  for  Jeru- 
salem, in  the  service  of  the  Church,  to  convey  the  alms 


collected  in  Macedonia  and  Achaia  for  the  poorer 
members  of  that  community.  In  reference  to  this 
contribution,  com^.  Acts  xxiv.  17;  1  Cor.  xvi.  l,ei  seq, ; 
2  Cor.  viii.  1,  2 ;  ix.l,et  seq, 

(26)  The  poor  saints.— Literally,  for  the  poor 
among  the  saints.  It  cannot,  therdore,  be  inferred 
from  this  that  the  church  at  Jerusalem  consisted  en- 
tirely of  poor.  Still  from  the  first  it  would  seem  as  if 
Dersons  lixe  Joseph  of  ArimathiBa,  and  Nicodemus,  and 
Mary  the  mother  of  Mark,  were  exceptions,  and  we 
know  that  the  church  at  Jerusalem  suffered  severely 
during  the  famine  in  the  reign  of  Claudius.  Wealthier 
churches,  such  as  those  of  Macedonia  and  Greece,  would 
naturally  be  glad  to  have  the  opportnnity  of  sending 
relief  to  the  mother  church,  from  which  they  might  be 
said  to  be  derived  themselves.  St.  Paul  himself  proceeds 
to  urge  this  very  argument.  From  Jerusalem  went 
forth  the  so^l  whidi  had  been  preached  in  Greece 
and  MacecTonia,  and  it  would  be  but  a  small  and  due 
return  if  some  of  the  superfluous  wealth  of  those  more 
favoured  r^ons  found  its  way  to  Jerusalem. 

(27)  It  hath  pleased  them.— It  pleased  the 
Macedonians  and  Achaians  to  make  their  contribu- 
tion. And,  indeed,  they  owed  a  debt  to  the  church  at 
Jerusalem  which  it  was  their  duty,  so  weU  as  they 
could,  to  discharge. 

(28)  Sealed  to  them  this  fruit.— Placed  in  their 
hands  the  sum  raised  by  the  collection.  This  will 
appear  at  first  sight  a  somewhat  stilted  expression,  but 
it  takes  a  certain  solemnity  from  the  fact  tnat  St.  Paul 
seems  to  regard  this  journey  to  Jerosalem  as  the  close 
of  his  own  apostolic  labours  in  those  parts,  the  dropping 
oi  the  curtain,  as  it  were,  before  a  new  act  in  hu 
career. 

Will  come  by  you.— Will  pass  through  your  dty 
on  my  wav  to  Spain. 

(29)  I  shall  come  in  the  fblness.— I  shall  bring 
with  me,  come  furnished  with,  the  fulness  of  the 
blessing  of  Christ.  The  words  "of  the  gospel "* 
should  be  omitted.  By  *'  the  fulness  of  the  blessing 
of  Christ"  the  Apostle  means  the  full  or  abundaiS 
measure  of  those  spiritual  blesnngs  which  he,  as  the 
Minister  and  Apostle  of  Christ,  was  commissioned  to 
impart  to  them. 

(90)  The  love  of  the  Spirit--».e.,  the  bve  inspired 
in  them  by  the  Spirit — ^flowing  from  the  Spirit. 

Strive  together  with  me.— Second  my  own 
earnest  entreaties. 

(81)  From  them  that  do  not  believe.— This 
prayer  of  the  Apostle  was,  perhaps,  it  may  be  said, 
partially  gpranted.    Hie  escaped  with  his  life  from  Iub 
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He  eomnmdt /Umaelf  to  their  Praifers.       EOMANS,    XVT. 


Diven  Oreetxngs. 


Jndsea;  and  that  my  service  which  J 
have  for  Jerusalem  may  be  accepted 
of  the  saints;  ^^^  that  I  may  come 
unto  you  with  joy  by  the  will  of 
Ood,  and  may  with  you  be  refreshed. 


A.IX8a 


^  Now  the  God  of  peace  he  with  you 
all.     Amen. 

CHAPTER    XVI.— (1)   I    commend 
unto  you  Phebe  our  sister,  which  is  a 


unbelieving  countrymen  (Acts  xziiL  27),  but  only  to  be 
delivered  over  to  the  Bomaus.  He  was  naturally  in 
fear  of  the  pflorty  to  which  he  had  himself  once  belonged, 
and  who  wonld  re^prd  him  as  one  of  the  worst  of 
apostates.  Bnt  it  is  to  be  observed  that  he  expresses 
no  apprehension  of  the  Jndaising  ChrigtUm$,  as  might 
have  been  expected  if  their  antagonism  had  really  been 
as  violent  as  some  would  make  out. 

My  senrice  which  I  have  for  Jerusalem.— 
My  service  or  minietrcUion  (i.e.,  "  The  gift  of  which  I 
am  the  bearer  "}  which  is  destined  for  Jerusalem. 

May  be  accepted. — It  is  poseible,  though  we 
cannot  speak  at  all  positively,  that  there  was  mingled 
with  the  desire  of  the  Apostle  to  benefit  the  church  at 
Jerusalem  something  of  a  wish  to  do  a  graceful  and 
conciliatozT  act  to  &ai  Judaising  branch  of  the  church 
from  which  circumstances  tended  to  estrange  him. 

(32)  The  way  in  which  he  was  received  at  Jerusalem 
would  make  a  great  difference  to  the  feelings  with 
which  the  AposOe  would  arrive  in  Rome.  A  favour- 
able reception  in  Jerusalem  would  add  much  to  his 
enjoyment  and  benefit  from  intercourse  with  the  Roman 
Christians. 

With  you  be  refireshecL— The  Greek  word  is  a 
rare  compound,  which  is  found  besides  in  the  TilCTC. 
version  of  Isa.  xi.  6,  "  the  leopard  shall  lie  down  with 
the  kid."  The  whole  phrase  ("  and  may  with  you  be 
refreshed  ")  is  wanting  m  tiie  Vatican  MS. 

(33)  Ameu.— The  weight  of  MS.  authority  is 
decidedly  in  favour  of  reUining  this  word,  though  it 
is  omitted  by  three  MSS.  of  some  importance. 

It  does  not,  however,  follow  that  tne  benediction  was 
intended,  as  some  have  tiiought,  to  close  the  Epistle. 
Intercalated  benedictions  and  doxologies  are  frequent  in 
the  writings  of  St.  Paul  (Gomp.  oiaps.  ix.  5;  xi.  96 ; 
Gal  L  SiEph.  iil  20, 21,  et  al) 

XVI. 

It  has  been  observed  as  strange  that  of  all  the 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  this  to  the  I&mans  and  that  to 
Colossians,  contain  the  greatest  number  of  personid 
salutations,  though  these  were  precisely  the  two 
churches  that  he  had  never  seen  up  to  the  date  of  his 
writing.  A  few  critics,  headed  by  Baur,  have  used 
this  as  an  argument  against  the  genuineness  of  the 
portion  of  the  JBpistles  in  question.  But  reasoning  like 
this  may  safely  be  dismissed,  as  these  very  portions  are 
just  those  which  it  would  be  most  senseless  and  aimless 
to  forge,  even  if  it  were  possible  on  other  grounds  to 
think  of  them  as  a  forgery. 

^  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  some  truth  in  the  sugges- 
tion  that  the  Apostle  might  think  it  invidious  to  smgle 
out  individuals  for  special  mention  in  the  churches 
where  he  was  known,  while  he  would  have  no  hesitation 
in  naming  those  with  whom  he  happened  to  be  person- 
aUy  acauainted  in  churches  where  ne  was  not  known. 

Besides  this,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
Christians  at  Home  had  been  recently  in  a  state  of  dis- 
persion. All  Jews  by  birth  had  been  expelled  from  Bome 
by  Claudius.  It  was  this  fact  which  had  brought  Aquila 
and  Priscilla  to  Corinth  and  Ephesus,  where  St.  Paul 
fell  in  with  them,  and  he  would  naturally  meet  with 


other  members  of  the  dispersed  church  in  the  same 
way. 

We  are  apt  to  underrate  the  amount  of  rapid  circu- 
lation whicn  went  on  in  these  early  Christian  com- 
munities. We  know  from  Pagan  writers  that  there 
was  a  great  tendency  all  along  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean to  gfravitaie  towards  Bome,  and  the  population 
thus  formed  would  naturally  be  a  shifting  and  chans^g 
one,  loosely  attached  to  their  temporary  dwelling-place, 
and  with  many  ties  elsewhere.  It  will  be  noticed  hoT^ 
many  of  the  persons  mentioned  in  the  list  had  some  prior 
connection  with  St.  Paul,  quito  apart  from  their  rela- 
tion to  the  church  at  Bome.  Andronicus,  Junias,  and 
Herodion,  are  described  as  his  "  kinsmen."  Aquila  and 
Priscilla,  and  we  may  add,  almost  with  certainty, 
Epenetus,  he  had  met  in  Aeda.  Of  Amplias,  Urban, 
Stachys,  Persis,  and  Bufns,  he  speaks  as  if  with  per- 
sonal knowledge.  If  the  Becei ved  reading  were  correct 
("  us  "  for  **  you  "),  Mary  would  have  to  be  added  to 
this  list,  and  possibly  also  Apelles. 

Analysing  these  lists  of  names  from  another  point  of 
view,  two  further  genenl  conclusions  appear  to  be 
bome  out.  (1)  The  church  at  Bome  did  not  consist  to 
any  great  extent  of  native  Bomans.  The  only  strictly 
Latin  names  are  Amplias  (for  Ampliatus),  and  Urbanus. 
Julia,  in  verse  15,  merely  marks  a  dependant  upon  the 
court.  Aquila  and  Priscilla,  Andronicus  and  Junia  (or 
Junias),  Herodion,  and  probably  Buf us,  appear  to  be 
Jews.  The  name  Apelles,  though  not  confined  to  Jews, 
was  proverbially  common  among  them.  Aristobulus 
may  oe  the  Herodian  prince  of  that  name ;  in  which 
case  his  household  would  be  likely  to  be  in  great  part 
Jews.  The  rest  of  the  names  are  Greek.  And  this 
would  tally  with  the  fact  that  from  the  first  there 
seems  to  have  been  a  large  Greek  element  in  the  church 
at  Bome,  so  much  so,  that  out  of  the  twelve  first 
bishops,  only  three  seem  to  have  bome  Boman  names, 
while  tiie  literature  of  the  church,  until  some  way 
into  the  third  century,  was  Greek.  (2)  The  names 
seem  to  belong  in  the  main  to  the  middle  and  lower 
classes  of  society.  Manv  are  such  as  are  usually 
assigned  to  slaves  or  freea-men.  Some  are  especially 
frequent  in  inscriptions  relating  to  the  imperial  house- 
hold ;  and  this,  taken  in  connection  with  the  mention  of 
"  CflQsar's  household  "  in  PhiL  iv.  22,  may  lead  to  the 
inference  that  Christianity  had  at  this  early  date 
established  itself  in  the  palace  of  the  emperor,  though 
onlv  among  the  lower  order  of  servants. 

W  Phebe. — ^As  the  Boman  Church  is  especially 
exhorted  to  receive  Phebe,  it  has  been  inferred  tiiat  she 
was  one  of  the  party  to  which  Si  Paul  entrusted  his 
Epistle,  if  not  the  actual  bearer  of  it  herself. 

Our  sister — i.e.,  in  a  spiritual  sense — a  fellow- 
Christian. 

Servant. — Bather,  a  deaconess,  keeping  the  technical 
term.  Deacons  were  originally  appointed  to  attend  to 
the  wants  of  the  poorer  members  oi  the  Church.  This 
is  the  first  mention  of  women-deacons,  in  reg«rd  to 
whom  instructions  are  given  to  Timothy  (1  Tim.  iii.  11). 
The  necessity  for  an  order  of  deaconesses  wonld  gradually 
make  itself  felt  where  women  were  kept  in  a  stricter 
seclusion,  as  in  Greece  and  some  parts  of  the  East 
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Pemmcd  Salviation 


EOMANS,  XVI. 


to  Friends  at  Rome. 


servant  of  the  cliurch  which  is  at 
Genchrea :  ^^^  that  ye  receive  her  ia  the 
Lord,  as  becometh  saints,  and  that  ye 
assist  her  in  whatsoever  business  she 
hath  need  of  yon :  for  she  hath  been  a 
sncconrer  of  many,  and  of  myself  also. 
<^)  Greet  Priscilla  and  Aqnila  my  helpers 
in  Christ  Jesns:  W  i^ho  have  for  my 
life  laid  down  their  own  necks :  unto 
whom  not  only  I  give  thanks,  but  also 
all  the  churches  of  the  Gentiles. 
<^)  Likewise  greet  the  church  that  is  in 


their  house.  Salute  my  wellbeloved 
Epsenetus,  who  is  the  firstfruits  of 
Achaia  imto  Christ.  W  Greet  Mary, 
who  bestowed  much  labour  on  us. 
^  Salute  Andronicus  and  Junia,  my 
kinsmen,  and  my  fellowprisoners,  who 
are  of  note  among  the  apostles,  who 
also  were  in  Christ  before  me.  ^®^  Greet 
Amplias  my  beloved  in  the  Lord. 
<^^  Salute  Urbane,  our  helper  in  Christ, 
and  Stachys  my  beloved.  <^^>  Salute 
Apelles  approved   in   Christ.      Salute 


Cenchrea.— The  port  of  Corinth,  at  the  head  of  the 
fasieni  or  Saronic  Gulf,  about  nine  miles  from  the  dty. 

(2)  In  the  Lord. — With  the  consciousness  that  you 
are  performing  a  Christian  act,  subject  to  all  those 
serious  obligations  implied  in  the  name. 

As  becometh  saints.— As  Christians  ought  to 
receive  a  fellow-Christian. 

8uccourer. — Patroness  or  protectress,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  her  office  as  deaconess. 

Of  myself  also.— Perhaps  in  illness. 

(3)  Priscilla. — The  correct  reading  here  is  Prisoa, 
of  which  form  Priscilla  is  the  diminutive.  It  is  rather 
remarkable  that  the  wife  should  be  mentioned  first. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  inferred  that  she  was  the  more  active 
and  conspicuous  of  the  two. 

Aquila  was  a  Jew  of  Pontns,  whom  Si  Paul  had 
found  with  his  wife  at  Corinth  (Acts  xviii.  1).  They 
had  there  been  converted  by  him,  and  afterwards 
appear  in  his  company  at  Ephesus  (Acts  xviii.  18,  26 ; 
1  Cor.  xvi.  19).  At  the  time  when  this  Epistle  was 
written  they  were  at  Rome,  but  later  they  seem  to  have 
returned  to  Ephesus  (2  Twi,  iv.  19). 

The  Jew  Aquila,  who  rather  more  than  a  century 
later  made  a  translation  of  the  Old  Testament,  critically 
compared  with  the  LXX.  in  the  Hexa^la  of  Origen, 
also  came  from  Pontus. 

{*)  Iiaid  down  their  own  neoks.— Whether  this 
expression  is  to  be  taken  literally  or  figuratively  we  do 
not  know,  neither  can  we  do  more  than  guess  at  the 
event  to  which  it  refers.  It  may  have  something  to  do 
with  the  tumult  at  Ephesus,  and  with  that  "  fighting 
with  beasts  "  mentioned  in  1  Cor.  xv.  32. 

(5)  The  church  that  is  in  their  house.—- A 
party  of  Christians  seem  to  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
meeting  in  the  house  of  Aquila  and  Priscilla  for  pur- 
poses of  worship  at  Bome,  as  previously  at  Ephesus 
(1  Cor.  xvi.  19).  Similar  instances  may  be  found  in 
Acts  xii.  12 ;  Col.  iv.  15 ;  Philem.  verse  2. 

Salute. — T)^Q  same  word  in  the  Greek  is  translated 
indifferently  by  *'  salute  "  and  "  greet,"  an  unnecessary 
caprice. 

Firstf^ruits  of  Achaia.— For  "Acliaia"we  ought 
certainly  to  read  "  Asia  " — i.0.,  the  Roman  province  of 
Asia,  a  broad  strip  of  territory  including  the  whole 
western  end  of  the  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor,  from  the 
Propontis  in  the  noith,  to  Lycia  in  the  south.  Ephesus 
was  the  capital,  and  the  seven  "  churches  in  Asia  "  to 
which  St.  John  wrote  in  the  Apocalypse — ^Ephesus, 
Smyrna,  Pergamos,  Thyatira,  Sardis,  Philaaelphia, 
Laodicea — ^were  the  most  central  and  important  ox  its 
cities. 

By  ''firstfruits  of  Asia"  is  meant  one  of  the  first 
converts  won  over  to  Christianity  in  Asia.  (Comp. 
"  firstfruits  of  Achaia,"  in  1  Cor.  xvi.  15,  through  the 


parallelism  of  which   the  text  of  our  own   passage 
oecame  corrupted.) 

(6)  Onus.— The  true  reading  seems  to  be,  on  you. 
The  readers  would  know  to  what  the  Apostle  referred. 
It  is  useless  for  us  to  attempt  to  conjecture. 

(7)  Junia.— Or,  possibly,  "  Junias  "  (for  Junianus), 
a  man's  name. 

My  kinsmen.— From  the  number  of  persons  (six 
in  all,  and  those  not  only  in  Rome  but  also  in  Greece 
and  Macedonia)  to  whom  the  title  is  given  in  this 
chapter,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  word  "  kinsmen "  was 
to  be  taken  in  a  wider  sense  than  that  which  it  usually 
bears.  It  probably  means  members  of  the  same  nation 
— J'ew  like  myself. 

Fellow-prisoners.— It  is  not  at  all  known  to  what 
this  refers.  The  only  imprisonment  of  St.  Paul  re- 
corded in  the  Acts  after  this  date  would  be  that  at 
Philippi,  but  allusions  such  as  those  in  2  Cor.  vi.  5, 
and  xi.  23,  at  once  show  the  defectiveness  of  the  narra- 
tive, and  ^int  to  occasions  when  the  persons  mentioned 
mieht  easily  have  shared  imprisonment  with  him. 

Of  note  among  the  apostles. — ^An  ambiguous  ex- 
pression, which  migM  mean,  and,  ludeing  by  the  word 
alone,  would  perhaps  more  natuiiJly  be  taken  to  mean, 
"  distinguishea  as  Apostles  themselves.*'  This  sense 
is  not  to  be  disregarded  as  absolutely  impossible,  for 
the  title  "Apostles"  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
limited  to  the  Twelve.  It  is  decidedly  more  pro- 
bable that  James,  the  Lord's  brother,  who  is  called  an 
Apostle  in  Gal.  i.  19,  and  elsewhere,  was  not  identical 
with  James  the  son  of  Alphseus.  And,  however  this 
may  be,  there  can  be  no  question  about  Barnabas,  who 
is  called  an  Apostle  in  Acts  xiv.  14.  St.  Paul  himself 
seems  to  draw  a  distinction  between  "  the  Twelve  "  and 
"  all  the  Apostles,"  in  1  Cor.  xv.  7.  Still,  on  the  whole, 
it  seems  best  to  suppose  that  the  phrase  "of  note 
among  the  Apostles  means,  "highly  esteemed  by 
the  apostolic  circle." 

Were  in  Christ  .  .  .  •— ie.,  became  Christians. 

(8)  Amplias.— The  three  oldest  MSS.  have  "  Am- 
pliatus,"  for  which  "Amplias  "  would  be  in  any  case  a  con- 
tracted form.  The  name  is  a  common  one,  in  several  in- 
stances found  in  connection  with  the  imperial  household. 

W  Urbane.— Urbanus,  or  Urban;  the  final  "e" 
should  not  be  sounded.  like  Ampliatus,  a  common 
name  found  among  members  of  the  household. 

Our  helper  in  Christ.— The  "helper,"  that  is, 
both  of  St.  Paul  and  of  the  Roman  Church  by  her 
efforts  in  spreading  the  gospel. 

Stachys. — ^A  rarer  name  than  the  last  two ;  it  ap- 
pears as  that  of  a  court  physician  in  the  inscriptions  of 
about  the  date  of  this  Epistle. 

(10)  Apelles. — This  name  is  also  found  among  the 
dependants  of  the  emperor.  Horace,  in  the  well-known 
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Salutations 


EOMANS,  XVL 


to  IndtvidualA. 


ihem  whicli  are  of  Aristobulns'  A(m«e- 
hold.  (^^)  Salute  Herodion  mj  kinsman. 
Greet  them  that  be  of  the  household 
of  Narcissus,  which  are  in  the  Lord. 
<^)  Salute  Tryphena  and  Tryphosa,  who 
labour  in  the  Lord.  Salute  the  beloved 
Persis,  which  laboured  much  in  the 
Lord.  (^>  Salute  Eufus  chosen  in  the 
Lord,  and  his  mother  and  mine. 
<i*)  Salute  Asyncritus,  Phlegon,  Hermas, 
Patrobas,  Hermes,  and  the  brethren 
which  are  with  them.  (^)  Salute  Phi- 
lologxis,  and   Julia,    Nereus,    and    his 


sister,  and  Oijmpas,  and  all  the  saints 
which  are  with  them.  ^^^  Salute  one 
another  with  an  holy  kiss.  The  ch^ches 
of  Christ  salute  you.  ^^  Now  I  be- 
seech you,  brethren,  mark  them  which 
cause  divisions  and  offences  contrary  to 
the  doctrine  which  ye  have  learned ; 
and  avoid  them.  ^^  For  they  that  are 
such  serve  not  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
but  their  own  belly ;  and  by  good  words 
and  fair  speeches  deceive  the  hearts  of 
the  simple.  ^^^  For  your  obedience  is 
come  abroad  unto  all  men.    I  am  glad 


phrase,  "  Gredat  Jndseas  Apella  "  {Ep.  1,  y.  100)  takes 
it  as  a  typical  Jewish  name. 

Approved  in  Christ.— Whose  fidelity  to  Christ 
has  been  tried,  and  has  stood  the  test. 

Aristobulus'  household.— Aristobulns,  a  grand- 
son of  Herod  the  Great,  was  educated  and  lived  in 
a  private  station  at  Rome.  From  the  friendly  terms  on 
which  he  stood  with  the  Emperor  Clandins,  it  seems 
not  unlikely  that,  by  a  somewhat  common  custom,  his 
household  may  have  been  transferred  to  the  emperor 
at  his  death.  In  that  case,  his  slaves  would  be  desig- 
nated by  a  term  such  as  we  find  in  the  Greek. 

(11)  My  kinsman.— See  the  Note  on  verse  7. 

Them  that  be  of  the  household  of  Naroissus. 
*-A  phrase  similar  to  that  which  is  translated,  "Them 
which  are  of  Aristobulns'  household,"  above.  Nar- 
cissus,  too,  is  an  historical  name.  There  had  been 
a  famous  Narcissus,  a  freed-man  and  favourite  of 
Claudius,  who  had  been  put  to  death  three  or  four 
years  before  this  Epistle  was  written.  His  house- 
hold would  naturally  pass  into  the  hands  of  the 
emperor,  though  still  keeping  his  name.  In  the  case 
of  Aristobulns,  the  transference  would  be  effected  by 
bequest,  in  that  of  Narcissus  by  confiscation.  Many 
instances  of  both  methods  occur  in  the  history  and 
records  of  the  time. 

The  interpretation  here  given,  and  the  identification 
of  Aristobulns  and  Narcissus  with  the  historical  bearers 
of  those  names,  is  some  way  short  of  certain,  but  may 
be  said  to  have  some  degree  of  probability. 

(IS)  Tryphena  and  Tryphosa.— Probably  sisters 
or  near  relatives.  They,  too,  may  have  been  attached 
to  the  court. 

03)  RufoB. — Simon  of  Cyrene  is  described  in  St. 
Mark's  Gospel  (xv.  21)  as  "  the  father  of  Alexander 
and  Rufns,'^  and  as  there  is  a  substantial  tradition, 
favoured  by  some  internal  indications,  that  this  Gospel 
was  written  at  Rome,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  same 
Rufns  may  be  meant. 

Chosen  in  the  Lord. — ^An  eminent  Christian. 

His  mother  and  mine.— His  mother,  who  has  also 
been  like  a  mother  to  me. 

Ci^)  Of  the  names  in  this  and  the  next  verse,  Hermas, 
Fatrobas,  Hermes,  Philologfus,  Julia,  Nereus  (with  the 
corresponding  female  name  Nereis)  all  occur  with  more 
or  less  frequency  in  inscriptions  relating  to  the  house- 
hold. Hermas  and  Hermes  are  very  common.  The  first 
is  a  contraction  from  several  loneer  forms.  Fatrobas  is 
contracted  from  Fatrobius.  We  find  that  a  f  reed-man  of 
Nero*s  who  bore  this  name  was  put  to  death  bv  Galba; 
but  the  person  saluted  by  St.  Paul  is  more  likely  to 
have  been  a  dependant  of  nis  than  the  man  himself. 
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Taking  the  list  of  names  as  a  whole,  and  comparing 
them  with  the  inscriptions,  we  ma;^ — without  going  so 
far  as  to  identify  individuals,  which  would  be  pre- 
carious ground — ^nevertheless,  not«  the  general  coin- 
cidence with  tiie  mention  of  "  CsBsar's  household "  in 
PhiL  iv.  22. 

(10)  Salute  one  another.— As  a  mark  of  brotherly 
feeling  amone  themselves,  St.  Paul  desires  those  who 
are  assemblea  at  the  reading  of  his  Epistle  to  gpreet 
each  other  in  a  Christian  way.  It  is  to  be  their  own 
act  and  not  a  salutation  coming  from  him. 

Witti  an  holy  kiss. — A  common  Eastern  and 
Jewish  custom  specially  consecrated  in  Christianity. 
(Comp.  1  Cor.  xvi.  20;  2  Cor.  xiii.  12;  1  Thess.  v.  26; 
1  Pet.  V.  14.) 

The  churches  of  Christ.— The  word  "  all "  should 
be  inserted.  As  beinr  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  and 
knowing  as  he  did  the  interest  which  all  would  take 
in  the  church  of  tlie  great  metropolis,  St.  Paul  feels 
himself  f uUy  justified  m  speaking  for  all  the  churches 
of  his  foundation. 

(17—20)  Here  the  Epistle  would  naturaUy  end,  but  an 
afterthought  occurs  to  the  Apostle.  His  experience  of 
other  churches,  especially  those  at  Corinth  and  in 
Galatia,  suggests  to  him  that  he  should  warn  his 
readers  agamst  false  teachers,  though  such  had  not 
as  yet  obtained  any  great  hold  among  them. 

W  Cause  divisions  and  offences.— Set  traps 
in  the  way  of  the  unwary,  so  as  to  entice  them  into 
false  doctrine  and  schismatical  practices. 

<18}  Their  own  belly. — Compare  the  description 
in  Phil.  iii.  18, 19,  where  the  Apostle  is  also  denounc- 
ing certain  persons  who  made  "  a  god  of  their  belly." 
It  is  not,  however,  quite  dear  that  the  class  of  persons 
intended  is  precisely  the  same.  There  the  Apostle  is 
condemning  ^tinomian  extravagances  which  professed 
to  be  based  on  his  own  teaching;  here  he  would  seem 
to  have  in  view  some  more  radical  divergence  of 
doctrine,  "  contrary  to  "  that  which  they  had  learned. 
Selfish  induk^ence  is  unfortunately  a  common  gfoal,  to 
which  many  diverse  ways  of  error  will  be  found  to  lead. 

By  good  words  and  fkir  speeches.— The  dif- 
ference, perhaps,is  between  "  insinuating  "  or  "  specious  " 
address,  and  '*  &ie  phrases  "  in  a  rhetorical  sense. 

Simple.— Literally,  ffuileless.  Those  who  have  no 
evil  intentions  themselves,  and  do  not  readily  suspect 
others  of  them. 

0»)  No  harm  has  been  done  as  yet.  Still  it  is  well 
to  be  upon  your  guard. 


Final  Betiedicttan 


EOMAITS,  XVI. 


and  Condunm. 


therefore  on  your  belialf:  but  yet  I 
would  have  you  wise  unto  that  which 
is  good,  and  simple  concerning  evil. 
^^^  And  the  God  of  peace  shall  bruise  ^ 
Satan  under  your  feet  shortly.  The 
grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  with 
you.  Amen.  (^>  Timotheus  my  work- 
fellow,    and    Lucius,    and   Jason,  and 
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Sosipater,  my  kinsmen,  salute  yon. 
(22)  I  Tertius,  who  wrote  this  epistle, 
salute  you  in  the  Lord.  ^^^  Grains  mine 
host,  and  of  the  whole  church,  saluteth 
you.  Erastus  the  chamberlam  of  the 
city  saluteth  you,  and  Quartus  a 
brother.  ^^>  The  grace  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  be  with  you  all.    Amen. 


Simple  concerning  evil.— This  is  not  at  all  the 
same  word  aa  that  which  is  translated  "  simple  "  above. 
The  first  is  that  freedom  from  dishonest  motives  which 
makes  a  man  an  unsuspecting  and  easy  prey  for  de- 
signing persons,  and  applies  rather  to  natiural  bent  and 
deposition.  The  secona  refers  rather  to  the  confirmed 
hamt  of  one  who  has  come  in  contact  with  evil,  and  is 
still  oncontaminated  bv  it;  who  has  resisted  all  the 
plots  and  schemes  that  have  been  lidd  for  him ;  and 
whose  love  for  what  is  good  and  hatred  of  evil,  has  only 
been  strengthened  and  disciplined.  The  word  for 
"  simple  "  here  means  "  unmixed/'  "  uncontaminated," 
"pure  and  clear." 

(20)  The  God  of  peace.— We  can  well  understand 
how  the  Apostle,  in  the  midst  of  *'  fightinss  without 
and  fears  within,"  should  look  forward  with  joyous 
confidence  to  the  time  when  both  for  him  and  his 
readers  all  this  turmoil  and  conflict  would  give  way  to 
« peace."  The  reference  seems  to  be  to  his  near  ex- 
pectation of  the  Messiah's  return,  and  with  it  the  final 
victory  of  the  faith.  The  Romans  have  not  begun  to 
feel  the  bitterness  of  divisions  as  yet;  he  foresees  a 
time  when  they  ?riU  do  so,  but  beyond  that  he  foresees 
a  further  time  when  all  will  be  hushed  and  quelled,  and 
the  Great  Adversary  himself  for  ever  overtmrown. 

Bruise.— With  reference  to  Gen.  iii.  15. 

The  grace  .  .  .  . — The  more  correct  reading  of  the 
benediction  is  simply,  The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jeeue  he 
with  you,  the  other  words  oeing  omitted.  The  four 
principal  GrsMSO-Latin  Codices  omit  the  benediction  here 
altogether  and  insert  it  in  verse  24,  where  it  also  appears 
in  the  Received  text,  though  wanting  in  MSS.  <n  tiie 
best  type. 

(n~23}  The  companions  of  St.  Paul  add  their  own 
greetings  to  the  Roman  Church. 

(21)  Timotheus.— Timothy  had  been  sent  on  in 
advance  from  Ephesus  (Acts  xx.  22).  He  would  seem 
to  have  gone  on  into  Greece  and  to  Corinth  itself 
(1  Cor.  iv.  17,  and  xvi.  10).  He  had  thence  rejoined 
St.  Paul  on  his  wav  through  Macedonia  (2  Cor.  i  1), 
and  he  was  now  witn  him  again  in  Greece. 

In  the  other  Epistles  (2  Cor.,  Phil.,  CoL,  1  and  2 
These.,  and  Philem.),  when  l^othy  was  present  with 
St.  Paul  at  the  time  of  his  writing,  he  is  joined  with 
him  in  the  salutation  at  the  outset.  Why  his  name 
does  not  appear  in  the  heading  of  the  present  letter  we 
can  hardly  say.  Perhaps  he  happened  to  be  away  at 
the  time  when  it  was  begun ;  or,  St.  Paul  may  have 
thought  it  well  that  a  church  which  was  entirely 
strange  to  him,  and  to  which  Timothy  too  was  a 
stranger,  should  be  addressed  in  his  own  name  alone. 

Iiucius.— This  may,  perhaps,  be  the  Lucius  of 
Cyrene  mentioned  in  Acts  xiiL  1 ;  but  the  name  is  too 
common  for  anything  to  be  asserted  positively. 

Jason. — ^A  Jason  is  mentioned  as  having  received 
St.  Paul  and  his  companions  on  their  fii*st  visit  to 
Thessalonica^   and   getting   himself  into  trouble   in 


consequence  (Acts  xvii.  5 — ^9).  It  would  be  some  slight 
argument  for  this  identification  if  the  word  "  kinsmen  " 
were  taken  in  its  narrower  sense ;  there  would  then  be  a 
reason  why  St.  Paul  should  have  found  hospitality  in 
the  house  of  Jason. 

Sosipater.— Possibly  "  Sopater,  the  son  of  Fyrrhus, 
of  BerGBa,"  mentioned  in  Acts  xx.  4  (corrected  reading). 

(22)  Tertius. — The  Apostle's  amanuensis.  It  was 
the  custom  of  St.  Paul  to  add  a  few  words  of  parting 
benedictory  encouragement  or  admonition  in  his  own 
handwriting,  partly  as  a  mark  of  his  own  personal  in- 
terest in  his  readers,  and  partly  as  a  precaution  i^JpBdnst 
forgery.  (See  especially  Gal.  vi.  11,  and  2  Thess. 
iii.  17.)  We  have  observed  in  the  course  of  this 
Commentary  how  frequently  the  involved  and  broken 
style  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  this  habit  of  dictation, 
and,  as  it  would  seem,  not  very  punctilious  revision. 
We  have  the  thoughts  and  words  of  the  Apostle  as 
tiiey  came  warm  from  his  own  mind. 

(»)  Gkdus.— Three  persons  of  this  name  are  men- 
tioned. Gains  of  Corinth  (1  Cor.  i.  14),  Gains,  a  Mace- 
donian (Acts  xix.  29),  and  Grains  of  Derbe  in  Lvoaonia 
(Acts  XX.  4).  The  Gains  of  the  Epistle  womd  pro- 
bably be  identical  with  the  first  of  these.  The  name 
was  a  common  one. 

Mine  host,  and  of  the  whole  church.~St.  Paul 
was  now  lodging  in  the  house  of  Grains,  as  on  his 
previous  visit,  met  in  that  of  Aquila  and  then  in 
that  of  Justus  (Acts  xviii.  2,  7).  It  would  seem  that 
Gains  lent  his  house  for  the  meetings  of  the  Church, 
or  it  is  possible  that  St.  Paul  may  oe  alluding,  with 
graceful  hyperbole,  to  the  hospitality  which  ne  was 
always  ready  to  exercise. 

Erastus.— It  is  not  (juite  easy  to  identify  this 
Erastus  with  the  one  mentioned  in  Acts  xix.  22,  2  Tim. 
iv.  20,  who  there  appears  as  a  travelling  companion  of 
the  Apostle.  The  office  of  *'  treasurer  "  to  an  important 
dty  like  Corinth  would  naturally,  we  should  suppose 
involve  a  fixed  residence. 

Chamberlain.— A  better  word  would  seem  to  be 
treasurer.  The  officer  in  question  had  charge  of  the 
revenues  of  the  city.  The  title  appears  upon  inscrip- 
tions. 

A  brother.— Bather,  the  brother.  No  special  pre- 
dicate seems  to  be  needed,  and  therefore  St.  ^aul 
(or  Tertius)  simply  describes  him  as  the  Christian  of 
that  name. 

(M)  The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesos  Christ. 
—This  verse  is  wanting  in  the  oldest  groujp  of  MSS., 
and  is  found  chiefly  in  Grseco-Latiu  Codices  and  in 
Antiochene  authorities  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries, 
whose  leaning  is  towards  the  later  text. 

If  the  theory  stated  in  the  introduction  to  chapter 
XV.  is  correct,  the  doxology  which  follows  was  added 
by  the  Apostle  to  complete  the  shorter  edition  of 
the  Epistle,  but  soon  came  to  be  taken  as  a  fitting 
dose  to  the  whole. 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  resemblance  which  it 
presents  to  the  Pastoral  Epistles  and  the  Epistle  to 
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of  Olory  and  Praise  to  God, 


(25)  jjq^  Ijq  liijn  ^tat  is  of  power  to 
stablish  you  according  to  my  gospel, 
and  the  preaching  of  Jesus  Chnst, 
according  to  the  revelation  of  the 
mystery,  which  was  kept  secret  since 
the  world  began,  ^^^  but  now  is  made 
manifest,  and  by  the  scriptures  of  the 


prophets,  according  to  the  command- 
ment of  the  everlasting  God,  made 
known  to  all  nations  for  the  obedience 
of  faith :  (^)  to  God  only  wise,  he  glory 
through  Jesus  Christ  for  ever.    Amen. 

Written  to  the  Bomans  from  Corinthns,  and 
semt  by  Phebe  seryant  of  the  church  at  Genchrea. 


the  Ephesians.    This  will  readily  be  seen  when  the 
puraUel  expressions  are  placed  side  by  side. 


Rom.  XVI.  25— 27.— "To 
Him  that  is  of  power." 

"According  to  my  gos- 
pel." 


''  The  preaching  of  Jesns 
Christ,  according  to  the 
revelation  of  the  mystery, 
which  was  kept  secret  since 
the  world  be^an,  but  now 
is  made  manifest,  and  by 
the  seriptores  of  the  pro- 
phets, according  to  the 
commandment  of  the  ever- 
lasting God,  made  known 
to  all  nations  for  the  obe- 
dience of  faith." 


E^h.  iii.  20.— "Unto  Him 
that  is  able  "  (precisely  the 
same  words  in  the  Greek). 
2  Tim.  ii.  8.—"  Accord- 
ing to  my  gospel"  (the 
same  phraise  is,  however, 
found  m  Bom.  iL  16). 

Bph.  iii.  3,  5,  6.— "By 
revelation  He  made  known 
unto  us  the  mystery  .... 
which  in  other  ages  was 
not  made  known  unto  the 
sons  of  men,  as  it  is  now 
revealed  unto  His  holy 
apostles  and  prophets  by 
the  Spirit,  that  the  Gen- 
tiles snould  be,"  &c. 

Eph.  iii.  9,  10.— "The 
mystery  which  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world 
hath  been  hid  ....  to 
the  intent  that  now  .... 
might  be  known." 

ftt.  i.  2,  3.— "Which 
God  ....  before  the  world 
began  "  (peculiar  and  iden- 
tical ]^hrase) ;  "but  hath  in 
due  tunes  manifested  His 
word  through  preaching, 
which  is  committed  unto 
me  according  to  the  com- 
mandment" (same  word) 
"  of  God  our  Saviour." 

2  Tim.  i.  9, 10.—"  Which 
was  given  us  ...  .  before 
the  world  began,  but  is 
now  made  manifest,"  &c. 

1  Tim.  i.  17.— "Now 
unto  the  King  eternal" 
(similar  to  "  everlasting 
God"  above),  "the  only 
wise  God"  (but  "wise"  is 
a  doubtful  reading),  "be 
honour  and  glory  for  ever 
and  ever.  Amen." 
(^)  Stablish— 1.0.,  to  confirm  and  strengthen  in  all 
the  elements  of  a  Christian  character. 

Aooording  to  my  gospel.— By  those  means  of 
grace  which  the  gospel  that  I  preach  indicates  and 
enjoins  you  to  use. 

uy  gospoL— The  gospel  preached  by  me;  the 
gospel  preadied  as  I  pr«udi  it. 

Ana  the  preaching  of  Jesus  Christ.— And  in 
accordance  with  that  preaching,  the  subject  matter  of 
which  is  Christ.  The  estabhshment  of  the  Boman 
Christians  was  to  take  place  through  those  appointed 
ways  and  means  that  are  laid  down  in  the  gospel,  and 
form  the  main  topic  of   Christian  preaching.     All 


"To  God  only  wise,  be 
glory,  through  Jesus  Christ 
for  ever"  (Greek,  "for 
ever  and  ever  ").  "Amen." 


means  of  grace  centre  in  Christ,  and  it  is  only  in 
accordance  with  the  due  proclamation  of  Him  that 
the  Christian  can  hope  to  become  confirmed  and 
strengthened. 

According  to  the  revelation.— An  involved  and 
difficult  sentence.  The  two  clauses  which  began  with 
"  according  to "  are  co-ordinate  together,  and  are  both 
dependent  upon  the  word  "stablish"  above.  "May 
Gbd  establish  and  confirm  you  in  all  those  ways  that 
the  ^pspel  of  Christ  lays  down;  that  gospel  the  intro- 
duction of  which  it  has  been  reserved  for  these  latter 
days  to  see;  a  secret  long  hidden,  but  now  revealed,  and 
corroborated  as  it  is  by  the  prophetic  writings,  and 
preached  by  the  Apostles  at  God's  express  command ; 
the  great  instrument  of  bringing  over  the  Grentiles 
to  the  faith." 

Of  the  mystery. — The  word  "mystery  "is  used 
elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament  precisely  in  the  sense 
which  is  so  clearly  defined  in  this  passage  of  something 
which  up  to  the  time  of  the  Apostles  had  remained 
secret,  but  had  then  been  made  known  by  divine  in- 
tervention. The  "  mystery  "  thus  revealed  is  the  same 
as  that  described  in  the  two  preceding  clauses — in  one 
word,  Christianity.  All  through  the  Old  Testament 
dispensation,  the  Christian  scheme,  which  was  then 
future,  had  remained  hidden;  now,  with  Christ's  coining, 
the  veil  has  been  taken  away. 

Since  the  world  began. — The  English  phrase 
here  is  j^araphrastic.  Literally,  the  Greek  is  in  eternal 
timee — t.e.,  from  this  present  moment,  stretehing  back- 
wards throughout  eternity — ^an  emphatic  way  of  saying, 
"never  before.''  "The  Old  Testament  is  the  hand  of 
a  clock,  proceeding  silently  round  the  dial — ^the  New 
Testament  is  the  striking  of  the  hour  "  (Bengel). 

(26)  But  now  is  made  manifest. — ^The  &st  clause 
of  this  yerse  goes  with  the  last  clause  of  the  preceding 
"  mystery,"  which  before  was  kept  secret,  but  now  has 
been  "made  manifest."  The  rest  of  the  verse  all 
hangs  together :  "  this  mysteij,  through  the  help  of 
the  corroDoration  which  it  derives  from  the  prophets 
of  the  Old  Testament,  has,  by  God's  command  to  us, 
the  Apostles,  been  made  known." 

By  the  scriptures  of  the  prophets.— Through 
the  help  of  that  appeal  to  prophecy  which  we  are 
enabled  to  make. 

According  to  the  commandment. — ^That  which 
had  taken  place  according  to  the  command  of  God  was 
the  making  Imown  of  the  gospel  to  the  Gentiles,  as, 
e.^.,  when  f  aul  and  Barnabas  were  specially  "  separated" 
for  the  work  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Made  known  to  ail  nations.— The  word  "to" 
has  a  little  more  stress  laid  upon  it  than  would  appear 
from  the  English,  "made  Imown  so  as  to  reach  all 
nations." 

For  the  obedience  of  faith. — ^An  exact  repetition 
of  the  phrase  in  diap.  i.  5,  "  to  win  over  the  Gentiles 
unto  the  allegiance  demanded  of  them  by  &ith  in 
Christ." 

(27)  To  God. — Our  English  translation  has  evaded  the 
dificulty  of  this  verse  by  leaving  out  two  words.    The 
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Greek  standsliterally  thns, ''  To  Uie onl j  wise  God,  through 
Jesus  Christ,  to  whom  be  glory  for  ever."  "  To  whom," 
if  it  refers  to  GK)d,  as  it  is  decidedly  more  probable 
that  it  was  intended  to  refer,  is  nnmimmaticaL  If  it 
is  inserted,  the  words  "To  him  that  is  able  ...  to 
Gk>d,  the  only  wise,"  are  left  without  goyemment. 
This  might,  indeed,  under  ordiniuT-  circumstances  be 

Sot  over,  as  such  broken  constructions  are  frequent  with 
fc.  Paul,  but  it  is  somewhat  different  in  the  last  solemn 
words  of  an  Epistle,  and  would  be  especiaUy  so  if  this 
doxology  were  composed  by  itself  separately  from  the 
rest  of  the  Epistle.  There  would  not  then  be  the  usual 
excuse  of  haste ;  and  for  so  short  a  passage  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  Apostle  woula  even  employ  an 
amanuensis.  The  difficulty  is  heightened  when  we  ask 
what  is  meant  by  the  phrase,  "  through  Jesus  Christ." 
Separated,  as  it  would  then  be,  from  the  ascription  of 
glory,  and  joined  to  "the  only  wise  God,"  it  would 
seem  to  be  impossible  to  get  any  really  satisfactory 
sense  out  of  it.  "  To  God,  who  through  Christ  has 
shown  Himself  as  the  alone  wise,"  is  maintained,  but  is 
surely  very  forced.  Our  conclusion  then,  prior  to  the 
evidence,  would  be  that  there  was  a  mistake  in  the 
reading,  and  that  the  words  *'  to  whom  "  had  slipped  in 


without  warrant.  And  now  we  find  that  a  single 
uncial  MS.,  but  that  precisely  the  oldest  and  best  of  all  Sie 
uncials,  the  Codex  VatieantM,  with  two  cursiyes,  omits 
these  words.  The  suspicion  would  indeed  naturally 
arise  that  they  had  been  left  out  specially  on  account  of 
their  difficulty.  But  this  is  a  suspicion  from  which  on 
the  whole,  the  Vatican  MS.  is  peculiarly  free.  And,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  just  as  natural  to  assume  that 
another  common  cause  of  corruption  has  been  at  work. 
Doxologies  so  frequently  begin  with  the  rcJative.  ^  To 
whom  be  glory,"  <&io.,  that  the  copyist  would  be  Bable  to 
fall  into  tne  phrase,  even  in  places  where  it  was  not 
originally  written.  The  probabilities  of  corruption  may 
therefore  be  taken  to  balance  eadi  other,  and  it  will 
seem,  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  the  most  probable  solution 
that  the  relative  has  really  slipped  in  at  a  very  early 
date,  and  that  the  Englisn  yersion  as  it  stands  is  sub- 
stantially right.  There  are  some  exceptions  to  the 
rule  that  "  the  more  difficult  reading  is  to  oe  preferred," 
and  this  is  perhaps  one. 

The  subscription  in  its  present  form  hardly  dates 
back  beyond  tne  ninth  century.  The  earliest  form  of 
subscription  up  to  the  sixth  century  was  simply  "  To 
the  Romans." 
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EXCURSUS  A:   ON  THE  MEANING  OF  THE  WORD  "RIGHTEOUSNESS"  IN  THE 

EPISTLE  TO  THE  ROMANS. 


RiOHTEOTTSNESS  is  neoessanlj  the  object  of  all  religions. 
Relij^on  exists  in  order  to  set  men  right  before  Grod, 
to  pmce  them  in  that  relation  in  which  He  would  have 
them  be,  to  make  them  secure  of  His  favour  and  fit  to 
perform  His  service. 

The  conception  of  "righteousness"  entered  in  a 
special  and  peculiar  way  into  the  reli^on  of  the  Jews 
at  the  time  of  our  Lord.  The  word  had  a  clearly- 
defined  sense,  which  was  somewhat  narrower  than  that 
usually  attached  to  it.  It  meant,  not  so  much  the  sub- 
jective condition  of  rifi^hteousness — that  disposition  of 
the  heart  and  mind  which  necessarily  leads  to  righteous 
actions — as  the  objective  fact  of  acting  in  accordance 
with  the  divine  commands.  Righteousness  was  the 
fulfiXLing  of  the  Law,  From  what  kind  of  motive  the 
Law  was  fulfilled  the  Jew  did  not  stay  to  inquire. 
The  main  point  with  him  was  that  the  Commandments 
of  the  Law  should  be  kept,  and  that  having  thus  ful- 
filled his  share  in  the  compact  he  could  la^  <£dm  to  the 
blessings  which  the  divine  covenant  promised. 

As  miffht  have  been  expected,  the  idea  of  "  righteous- 
ness "  holding  so  prominent  a  ^lace  in  Jewish  teaching 
generally,  held  an  equally  promment  place  in  that  group 
of  ideas  which  centered  in  the  Messiah.  Righteousness 
was  to  be  the  main  characteristic  of  the  Messianic 
reign.  This  appears  distinctly  in  the  pre-  taidposU 
Christian  Jewish  literature.  Thus  the  Sibylline  Sooks 
(circ.  B.C.  140) :  "  For  aU  good  order  shall  come  upon 
men  from  the  starry  heaven,  and  righteous  dealing, 
and  with  it  holy  concord,  which  for  mortals  excels  lul 
things,  and  love^  faith,  hospitality.  And  from  them 
fihallflee  lawlessness,  blame,  envy,  anger,  foUy."  "  And 
in  righteousness,  having  obtained  tiie  law  oi  the  Most 
High,  they  shall  dwell  happily  in  cities  and  rich  fields." 
The  Book  of  Enoch  (b.c.  150—100) :  "  God  will  be 
gracious  to  the  righteous,  and  give  him  eternal 
righteousness,  and  give  him  dominion,  and  he  shall  be 
in  goodness  and  righteousness,  and  walk  in  eternal 
light.  And  some  shall  go  down  into  darkness  for  ever 
4Uid  ever,  and  shall  no  more  appear  from  that  day  for 
ever.*'  The  Psalms  of  Solomon  (circ,  b.c.  48) :  "  He 
shall  not  suffer  unrighteousness  to  lodge  in  the  midst  of 
them,  and  there  sluJl  not  dwell  with  them  any  man 
who  knows  wickedness."  The  Book  of  Jubilees  {before 
A.D.  70):  "After  this  they  will  turn  to  me  in  all 
righteousness,  with  all  their  heart  and  aU  their  soul, 
And  I  will  circumcise  their  heart  and  the  heart  of  their 
seed,  and  will  make  for  them  a  holy  spirit  and  purify 
them,  that  they  may  no  more  turn  away  from  me  from 
that  day  for  ever."  The  Fourth  Book  of  Ezra  (perhaps 
A.D.  80  or  97):  "The  heart  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
world  shall  be  changed,  and  turned  into  another  mind. 
For  evil  shall  be  oestroyed,  and  quite  extinguished; 
but  faith  shall  flourish,  and  corruption  be  overcome, 
and  truth,  which  for  so  long  a  time  was  without  fruit, 
shall  be  displayed." 

But  the  righteousness  of  the  Messianic  period  was  to 


be  as  much  ceremonial  as  moral.  The  Sibyl  prophe- 
sied that  there  was  to  be  "  a  sacred  race  of  pious  men, 
devoted  to  the  counsels  and  mind  of  the  Most  High, 
who  round  about  it  will  glorify  the  temple  of  the  great 
God  with  libation  and  savour  of  victims,  and  wiUi 
sacred  hecatombs  and  sacrifices  of  well-fed  bulls,  and 
perfect  rams,  and  firstlings  of  the  sheep,  and  purely 
presenting  on  a  great  altar  fat  flocks  of  lambs  as 
whole  burnt  offerings."  The  Book  of  Jubilees  declares 
circumcision  to  be  "an  everlasting  ordinance,"  and 
insists  upon  the  obligation  of  eating  the  tithe  of  all 
produce  before  the  I^rd :  "  It  has  been  established  as 
a  law  in  heaven;"  "for  this  law  there  is  no  end  of 
days ;  that  ordinance  is  written  down  for  ever."  The 
Targum  of  Isaiah  directly  connects  the  Messianic 
advent  with  the  triumph  of  the  Law:  "At  that  time 
the  Messias  of  the  Lord  shall  be  for  jo^  and  for  glory, 
and  the  doers  of  the  Law  for  magmficence  and  for 

5 raise ; "  "  they  shall  look  upon  the  kingdom  of  their 
lessiah,  ....   and  the  doers  of  the  Law  of  the 
Lord  shall  prosper  in  His  good  pleasure." 

Christianitv  took  the  conception  of  righteousness  as 
it  stood  in  the  current  Jewisn  beliefs,  out  gave  to  it 
a  prof ounder  significance.  Much  as  the  Jews  insisted 
upon  righteousness,  our  Lord  insisted  upon  it  still  more. 
The  righteousness  of  the  Christian  was  to  surpass  that 
of  the  Jew,  both  in  its  amount  and  in  its  nature: 
"  Except  your  righteousness  shall  exceed  the  righteous- 
ness of  the  scrips  and  Pharisees,  ye  shall  in  no  case 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  In  exposition  of 
this  principle,  our  Lord  proceeds  to  show  by  a  series 
of  examples  how  the  righteousness,  whidi  haa  hitherto 
been  outward,  should  become  inward,  and  extend  to 
the  inmost  thoughts  and  disposition  of  the  heart.  At 
the  same  time  Be  proposed  Himself  as  the  personal 
object  of  the  religious  life.  Hb  invitation  was, "  Como 
unto  Me ;"  and  His  reproach  was,  "  Ye  will  not  come 
unto  Me." 

St.  Paul  arrives  at  the  same  result,  but  in  a  different 
way.  He,  too,  took  as  his  starting-point  the  Jewish 
conception  of  righteousness.  WS&t  impressed  him 
most  m  it  was  the  impossibility  that  it  could  really  be 
carried  out.  It  was  impossible  to  keep  the  whole  law, 
but  to  transgress  it  at  all  was  to  transgress  it,  and  so 
to  forfeit  the  Divine  favour.  But  if  righteousness  was 
not  to  be  obtained  by  the  Law,  how  was  it  to  be  ob- 
tained ?  It  was  to  this  question  that  Christianity 
supplied  the  great  solution  through  the  doctrine  of  the 
Messiahship  of  Jesus.  Jesus  is  the  Messiah.  With 
His  coming  tiie  Messianic  reign  is  begun.  But  the 
characteristic  of  that  reign  is  righteousness.  There- 
fore, by  becoming  a  memMr  of  the  Messianic  kingdom, 
the  Christian  enters  into  a  condition  of  righteousness. 
TMb  righteousness  is,  in  the  first  instance,  ideal  rather 
than  actual.  In  the  language  of  St.  Paul,  it  is  "  im- 
puted." It  does  not  necessarily  involve  a  real  ful- 
filment of  Uie  Divine  Law»  but  the  sincere  Christian, 
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by  virtne  of  the  relation  into  which  he  enters  with 
Cihrist,  is  treated  as  if  he  had  fulfilled  it.  He  has 
recovered  his  lost  state  of  favour  with  Qod. 

This  is,  however,  only  the  beginning  of  his  career. 
The  simple  entrance  into  the  Messianic  kingdom  carries 
with  it  so  much.  But  the  whole  of  the  Gmistian's  life, 
as  a  member  of  the  kingdom,  is  to  be  a  constantly 
increasing  realisation  in  his  own  walk  and  conduct  of 
the  ideal  righteousness  at  first  attributed  to  him.  This 
realisation  takes  place  through  the  same  agency  as  that 
bv  which  he  first  entered  into  the  kingdom — ^faith. 
rBiih,  by  intensifying  his  hold  upon  Christ,  gives  him 
a  greater  and  ever  great-er  power  to  overcome  the 
impulses  of  sin  and  adopt  the  life  of  Christ  as  his  own. 
Hence  the  Apostle  speaks  of  the  righteousness  of  Qod 
being  revealed  "from  faith  to  faith,"  meaning  that 
faith  ends  as  well  as  begins  the  career  of  the  Christian, 
and  that  it  is  the  one  Acuity  that  he  is  called  upon  to 
exercise  all  through. 

And  yet  all  the  righteousness  to  which  the  Christian 


attains — ^whether  it  is  as  ideal  and  imputed,  or  whether 
it  is  seen  and  realised  in  a  course  oi  action  consistent 
with  his  profession — all  this  comes  to  him  as  a  part  of 
his  Messianic  privileges.  He  would  not  have  it  unless, 
he  were  a  member  of  the  Messianic  kingdom.  It  is 
not  his  own  making,  but  he  is  placed  withm  reach  of  it 
by  virtue  of  his  participation  m  the  Messianic  scheme. 
Inasmuch,  therefore,  as  that  scheme  is,  in  all  its  parts,  a 
divine  act,  and  the  working  out  of  the  divine  counsel, 
the  righteousness  of  the  Christian  is  described  as  a 
"  righteousness  of  Ood,"  i.e,,  a  righteousness  proceeding 
from  God — a  state  produced  by  divine  intervention, 
and  not  by  human  meana  The  whole  scheme  is> 
planned  and  set  in  motion  by  Grod,  man's  part  con- 
sisting in  taking  to  himself  what  God  has  prepared  for 
him ;  and  merdy  to  do  this  involves  a  life-long  effort 
and  a  constant  call  upon  the  wilL 

[The  references  to  the  Jewish  Messianic  idea  in  this 
Excursus  are  taken  from  Prof.  Drummond's  work,  The^ 
Jewish  Messiah,  pp.  323—326.] 


EXCUBSUS  B:  ON  THE  MEANING  OP  THE  WORD  "FAITH." 


Faith  is  the  distinctively  Christian  faculty.  So  far 
as  concerns  the  apprehension  by  man  of  the  divine 
scheme  of  salvation,  it  is  the  carmnal  point  in  Christian 
theology.  And  that  it  occupies  this  place  is  due  more 
than  anything  else  to  the  teaching  of  Si  Paul. 

If  we  ask  now  St.  Paul  himself  arrived  at  his  concep- 
tion of  "faith,"  the  answer  would  seem  to  be.  From 
reflection  upon  certain  passages  of  the  Old  Testament 
Scripture^  seen  in  the  lignt  of  his  own  religious 
experience. 

There  were  two  passa^s  in  which  faith  was  brought 
into  direct  connection  with  ideas  that  lay  at  the  root  of 
all  Jewish  theology.  In  Habakkuk  ii.  4,  ''The  just 
shall  live  by  his  faith,"  faith  was  assodated  with  life — 
i.e.,  salvation.  In  Qen.  xv.  6,  the  faith  of  Abraham 
was  said  to  be  "  imputed  to  him  for  righteousness." 
Faith  was  here  associated  with  another  idea,  the  im- 
portance of  which  we  have  just  seen — ^that  of  righteous- 
ness. There  appears  to  be  sufficient  evidence  to  show 
that  this  secona  text  was  one  much  discussed  in  the 
Jewish  schools,  both  of  Alexandria  and  of  Palestine. 
It  is,  therefore,  very  possible  that  the  attention  of 
the  Apostle  may  have  been  turned  to  it  before  his 
conversion. 

But  what  was  the  Ftdth  which  thus  brought  with 
it  righteousness  and  salvation?  The  answer  to  this 
question  was  furnished  to  St.  Paul  by  his  own  religious 
experience.  His  own  oonsdousness  of  a  complete 
revolution  wrought  within  him  dated  from  the  time 
when  he  accepted  Jesus  as  the  Messiah.  That  one 
change,  he  felt,  had  worked  wonders.  It  placed  him 
in  an  altogether  different  relation  to  his  old  difficulties. 
Righteousness  was  no  more  impossible  to  him.  If  he 
found  a  law  in  his  members  warring  against  the  law 
of  his  mind,  he  could  "thank  Grod  Uirongh  Jesus 
Christ  his  Lord."  But,  apart  from  this,  wiuiout  any 
actual  righteousness  of  his  own,  the  mere  fact  of  being 
assured  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  Messia;uc  kingdom 
was  enough  to  give  him  confidence  that  righteousness 
in  some  sense  or  other  was  his.  He  felt  himself  bound 
up  with  a  system  of  which  righteousness  was  the 
characteristic.  Aa  a  member  of  that  system  he,  too, 
must  be  righteous.  But  that  which  made  him  a  member 
of  this  system  was  the  heartfelt  acceptance  of  the 
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Messiahship  of  Jesus.  And  to  this  acceptanoe  St. 
Paul  gave  the  name  of  Faith.  Faith,  however,  waa 
with  him,  not  a  single  act  which  began  and  ended  in 
itself,  it  was  a  continued  state — an  active  energy  of 
lojsliy  and  devotion  directed  towards  Jesus  as  the 
Messiah. 

Faith  in  the  Old  Testament  had  meant  "trust," 
"  reliance  " — a  firm  reliance  upon  God,  and  confidence 
in  the  fulfilment  of  His  promises.  When  a  similar 
feeling  was   entertained  towards   a    definite    human 

Serson,  who  had  exhibited  a  character  in  the  highest 
egree  winning  and  attractive,  and  who  had  ended  a 
life  of  self-sacrifice  by  a  nobly  and  pathetically  self- 
sacrificing  death,  it  was  natural  that  these  emotions 
should  develop  into  something  still  stronger.  Trust 
became  devotion.  Passive  reBance  stren^Jiened  into 
an  ardent  and  energetic  service.  The  strongest  feeling 
that  could  bind  the  soldiers  of  an  army  to  their  captain 
had  its  place  here.  Love,  veneration,  gratitude^  devoted 
loyalty — ^all  were  blended  into  a  single  feeling,  and  that 
feeling  was  what  St.  Paul  meant  by  FaitL 

As  life  went  on,  and  the  tie  which  bound  th» 
Christian  to  Christ  was  tested  by  experience,  faith 
became  stronger  and  stronger.  Its  object  being  per- 
sonal, it  became  more  and  more  concentrated  on  that 
Person.  By  degrees  it  took  a  different  shape.  It 
brought  the  Christian  so  closely  within  the  influence  of 
his  Master,  it  led  to  such  an  assimilation  of  his  life  to 
his  Master's,  that  something  nearer  and  more  intimate 
had  to  be  found  to  express  the  nature  of  the  relation 
between  them.  St.  Paul  speaks  of  it  as  if  it  were  an 
actual  union — a  oneness,  or  fellowship,  with  Christ.  But 
the  agency  which  brings  about  this  union  is  Faith — the 
same  faith  which  began  with  the  simple  historical 
affirmation,  '*  Jesus  is  the  Messiah."  'mien  once  the 
Messiahship  of  Jesus  was  recognised,  the  rest  all 
followed   by  natural  train  and  sequence.     The  last 

geifection  of  Christian  character  is  connected  with  its 
rst  initial  step,  just  as  the  full-blown  flower  is  con- 
nected with  the  germ  that  first  appears  above  the 
ground.  Its  existence  b  continuous.  The  forces 
which  g^ve  it  vitality  are  the  same.  And  the  forces 
which  give  vitality  to  the  religious  life  of  the  Christian 
are  summed  up  in  the  one  word.  Faith. 


EOMANS. 


BXCXJESXJS  C :  ON  THE  STATE  OP  THE  HEATHEN  WORLD  AT  THE  TIME  OP  ST.  PAUL. 


In  regard  to  the  terrible  description  of  the  Biate  of 
the  heatnen  worid,  ffiyen  at  the  end  of  chap,  i.,  two 
questions  may  be  a^d :  (1)  How  far  does  it  corre- 
spond with  what  we  gather  from  other  sources  P 
(2)  Supposing  the  picture  to  be  in  the  main  a  true  one, 
do  the  causes  and  process  of  corruption  appear  to  have 
been  such  as  the  Apostle  describes  r 

(1)  No  doubt,  if  we  take  the  OTidenoe  that  has  come 
down  to  us  simply  as  it  stands,  there  is  enough  to 
justify  the  very  strongest  language.  But  some  con- 
siderations, perhaps,  may  be  urged  in  mitigation  of 
this. 

(a)  Our  knowledge  of  the  state  of  morals  in  that  a^ 
is  largely  derived  from  the  satirists.  But  it  may  be  said 
that  satire  has  never  been  quite  a  fair  index  of  the 
average  state  of  things.  By  the  nature  of  the  case  it 
seeks  out  that  which  is  extravagant  and  abnormal.  It 
deab  with  exceptions  rather  than  with  the  rule.  And 
even  where  it  exposes  not  so  much  the  vices  and  follies 
of  an  individual  as  those  prevailing  over  a  larger  section 
of  society,  it  still  presupposes  a  higher  sUuidard  of 
judgment  in  the  pumic  to  which  it  appeids.  It  assumes 
that  what  it  reprehends  will  be  generallv  held  to  be 
reprehensible.  It  would  not  be  alne  to  hold  its  ground 
at  all  unless  it  could  calculate  upon  the  support  of  the 
sounder  portion  of  the  community. 

(6)  Accordingly  we  find  that  many  of  the  worst 
forms  of  corruption  are  mentioned  only  to  be  con* 
demned.  It  was  "  burning  indignation  "  which  inspired 
the  verse  of  Juvenal.  Historians  like  Tacitus,  moralists 
like  Seneca,  Epictetus,  and  M.  Aurelius,  lift  up  their 
voice  to  condemn  the  depravity  of  the  affe.  Horace, 
though  without  being  a  Puritan  himself,  complains 
how  the  generation  to  whidi  he  belonged  had  de- 
generated from  their  ancestors.  Ovid  and  Martial 
are  obliged  to  defend  themselves  against  the  charge  of 
indecency  that  was  evidentljr  brought  against  them  by 
some  of  their  contempoi;/ines.  Stringent  laws  were 
in  existence,  if  seldom  enforced,  against  some  of  the 
crimes  of  which  the  satires  are  fullest.  And  there  was 
a  point  beyond  which  the  toleration  of  law  and  of 
opmion  womd  not  so.  Witness  the  summarv  punish- 
ment that  foUowea  upon  the  discovery  of  a  gross 
scandal  perpetrated  in  the  temple  of  Isis.  The  ^lilty 
persons  were  banished,  the  priests  crucified,  the 
temple  razed  to  the  ground,  and  the  statue  of  the 
goddess  flung  into  the  river.  It  is  only  fair  to  state 
both  sides  of  the  question.  If  the  idolatrous  worship 
led  to  such  things,  the  judgment  of  mankind  was  at 
least  not  so  far  perverted  tiiat  wrong  could  be  done 
with  impunity. 

(c)  Nor  was  this  altogether  a  hypocritical  condemna- 
tion. There  are  some  conspicuous  exceptions  to  the 
general  corruption.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  any 
age  can  produce  examples  of  a  more  consbtent  and 
earnest  pursuit  of  the  highest  accessible  standard 
than  were  afforded  bv  Plutarch,  Epictetus,  and  M. 
Aurelius.  If  we  estmiate  them,  not  so  much  by 
the  positive  value  of  the  morality  to  which  they 
attained  as  by  the  starength  of  their  aim  and  effort  to 
realise  a  loffy  ideal,  these  men  will  not  easilv  be 
equalled.  Again,  Cicero,  Atticus,  the  younger  I'liny, 
may  be  taken  as  types  of  the  cultivated  eentlemen  of 
their  day,  and  they  would  have  had  a  high  place  even 
in  our  own  time.  The  emperors  occupied  a  position 
singularly  open  to  temptation,  and  no  less  than  five  of 


them  in  succession  would  have  done  honour  to  any 
throne.  The  pages  of  the  historian  which  describe  the 
decline  of  political  and  social  morals  are,  nevertheless, 
lu^hted  up  with  deeds  of  heroism  and  ancient  Roman 
virtue.  The  women  emulated  the  men.  Occasionally, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  elder  Arria,  they  surpassed  them. 
But  many  others  showed  a  conistancy  broken  only  by 
death.  Descending  to  lower  ranks,  the^  inscrijptions 
tell  us  not  a  few  touching  stories  of  coniugal  fidelity 
and  affection.  **  She  was  dearer  to  me  than  my  life ; 
she  died  in  her  twenty-third  year,  jpreatljr  beloved  by 
her  friends."  ''To  my  dearest  wife,  with  whom  1 
lived  for  eighteen  years,  without  a  complaint."  "  She 
never  caus^  me  a  pang  but  by  her  death."  "I  have 
done  for  thee  those  sad  rites  wmch  thou  shouldest  have 
done  for  me,  and  which  I  know  not  who  will  do  now." 
Nor  are  there  wanting  in  ancient  literature  touches  of 
domestic  felicity  which  show  those  times  to  have  been 
akin  to  that  which  is  best  in  our  own.  We  are  apt  to 
forget  that  to  a  Latin  poet  is  due  the  original  of  that 
faimliar  scene  in  the  Cotter's  Saturday  Mghi,  and  in 
Gray's  Elegy-- 

"  For  thorn  no  more  the  blazing  hearth  shall  bum. 
Or  biiB7  housewife  ply  her  evening  care." 

And  the  Latin  version  is  the  finest  of  the  three — the 
most  intense  and  the  most  real 

(d)  Besides  these  considerations,  if  we  look  at  certain 
aspects  of  modem  life — at  the  court  of  Charles  II.  or 
Louis  XY.,  or  at  some  phenomena  among  ourselves — 
the  contrast  with  ancient  heathenism  may  seem  less 
striking. 

And  yet  the  darker  view  of  the  ancient  world  is,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  on  the  whole  the  true  one. 

It  is  not  by  an  v  means  the  satirist  alone  from  whom 
the  evidence  is  derived.  The  Christian  apolonsts  in 
the  early  centuries  accumulate  charges  which  they 
would  not  have  ventured  to  publish  unless  they  had 
been  largely  supported  by  facts.  The  satirists  them- 
selves are  most  damaging  when,  like  Horace,  they 
write  with  careless  ease,  evidently  taJdne  what  they 
describe  as  a  matter  of  course.  And  the  evidence 
thus  obtained  is  confirmed  beyond  dispute  or  Question 
by  the  monumental  remains  that  have  come  aown  to 
us. 

It  will  not  be  denied  that,  after  all  deductions,  the 
standard  has  been  greatly  raised.  Even  Cicero,  like 
Plato  and  Aristotle  before  him,  accepts  much  that  is 
now  condemned.  And  even  men  like  Antoninus  and 
IVajan  fall  short  when  judged  by  a  Christian  standard, 
especially  on  the  points  to  which  St.  Paul  is  referring. 

^ut  it  is  the  condition  of  the  masses  that  the  Apostle 
has  chiefly  in  view.  The  elevation  of  individuals 
tlurough  tne  gradual  development  of  a  purer  form  of 
ethics  and  philosophy,  was  part  of  the  wide  prepara- 
tion for  the  g^ospel  which  God  in  His  providcmce  had 
been  working.  It  must  not  be  thought  that  He  had 
left  Himself  without  witness  in  the  heathen  world. 
The  witness  was  there,  and  it  was  listened  to  bv  some 
in  evenr  age,  while  there  were  more  who,  under  the 
same  divine  guidance,  were  groping  their  way  towards 
one  or  another  portion  of  the  tnith.  St.  Paul  directly 
contemplates  such  a  class  when  he  speaJks  of  those  who 
"  having  not  the  law,  are  a  law  unto  themselves." 

Judgmg,  however,  not  by  these,  but  by  the  average 
condition  of  mankind,  tbiere  can  be  no  doubt  that 
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modem  society  in  Cbristian  oonntries  does  really  repre- 
sent a  great  improvement  upon  ancient.  And  if  the 
exceptions  are  only  too  widespread  and  too  glaring,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  success  of  Clmstianity, 
as  of  every  other  belief,  has  always  a  limit  in  the  free- 
will of  man.  The  question  is  not,  ELas  Christianity 
made  the  world  virtuous;  but.  Does  it  tend  to  make 
men  virtuous  so  far  as  they  are  Christians?  These 
are  two  quite  distinct  things.  Instances,  such  as 
the  Court  of  Charles  11.  or  of  Louis  XY.,  may  be 
quoted  as  showing  how  difficult  it  is  for  Christianity 
to  take  a  real  root  and  hold  upon  men ;  but  they  are 
no  proof  that,  having  taken  nold,  it  is  ineffectual. 
Experience  proves  to  us  the  contrary.  Human 
nature  is  much  the  same  as  ever  it  was.  It  is  open 
to  the  same  temptations ;  it  has  the  same  evil 
tondencies  now  as  ever.  In  many  instances  the 
Christian  motive  still  does  not  come  in  to  check 
these  tondencies ;  but  where  it  does  come  in,  it  is  the 
strongest  restraining  force  known,  and  if  it  should 
lose  ito  power,  there  seems  none  that  is  at  all  likely 
to  take  its  plaod. 

(2)  On  tne  second  pointy  the  relation  of  idolatry  to 
immorality  and  the  gradual  stages  of  moral  corruption, 
it  may  be  observed  that  St.  rtml  does  not  regara  the 
question,  as  has  been  done  in  modem  times,  historically, 


but  ideally.  Iffistorically,  there  may  be  distan|^shed 
a  double  process.  It  is  hardly  to  be  said  that  idolatry 
is  a  corruption  of  natural  religion.  It  is  rather  a  stage 
by  which  man  gradually  arrives  at  natural  religion. 
Anthropomorphism  lies  on  the  upward  road  from  f eti- 
chism  to  a  pure  monotheism.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  equally  true  that  idolatry  has  almost  universally 
had  ^ose  debasing  accompaniments— ever  more  and 
more  debased  —  which  the  Apostle  describes.  The 
primitive  religions,  though  of  a  cruder  form  intollectually, 
have  been  of  a  purer  form  morally.  The  old  Roman  or 
Spartan  simplicity  was  not  merely  a  dream  of  later 
times.  Crude,  rude,  and  coarse  it  was ;  but  it  had  not 
the  special  and  still  worse  vices  of  a  more  advanced 
civilisation,  l^t  which  brought  to  a  few  select  spirits 
gain,  brought  to  the  masses  greater  loss.  And  here 
again  it  is  at  the  masses  that  Si.  Paul  is  looking.  His 
Kabbinical  education  probably  had  not  made  nim  ac- 
quainted to  any  gresi  extent  with  the  nobler  efforts  of 
philosophy,  while  the  gross  material  sensualism  of  the 
masses  was  brought  vividly  and  palpably  before  him. 
He  was  writing  at  this  moment  from  Corinth,  a  city 
notorious  for  the  licentiousness  of  ite  idol  worship,  and 
we  cannot  wonder  that  he  should  see  in  the  abomina- 
tions by  which  he  was  surrounded  the  worst  and  latest 
development  of  evil. 


EXCUESXJS  D:    ON  THE  PROPITIATORY  SACRIFICE  OF  CHRIST. 


The  chief  "  stumbliiu^-block''  which  had  in  the  first 
instance  prevented  St.  Paul  from  becoming  a  Christian 
was  the  aeath  of  Christ  upon  the  cross.  Like  the  rest 
of  his  countrymen,  he  could  not  reconcile  himself  to 
the  idea  of  a  suffering  Messiah.  Nor  would  it  seem 
that  he  had  got  over  uiis  difficulty  at  the  moment  of 
his  conversion.  The  order  of  his  thoughte  was  not 
**  The  Messiah  was  to  suffer :  Jesus  suffered,  therefore 
Jesus  is  the  Messiah;'*  but  rather,  "Jesus  is  the 
Messiah:  therefore  a  suffering  Messiah  is  possible." 
The  vision  upon  the  road  to  Damascus  convinced  him 
once  for  all  of  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus;  and  that 
great  fact  being  assumed,  all  his  previous  difficulties 
nad  to  be  brought  into  hazmony  witn  it. 

The  question  then  arose.  How  was  the  death  of 
Christ  to  be  interpreted  P  What  could  be  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  death  of  the  Messiah  ?  As  is  usually  the 
case  with  intellectual  difficulties,  where  they  are  uirly 
faced  and  not  evaded,  the  answer  to  this  was  found  to 
g^ve  a  much  deeper  and  clearer  insight  into  a  number 
of  collateral  Questions. 

The  root  iaea  which  supplied  the  key  to  these  diffi- 
culties was  that  of  sacrifice.  The  death  of  the  Messiah 
was  of  the  nature  of  a  sacrifice. 

Our  Lord  Himself  had  given  an  intimation  of  this. 
In  words,  which  we  know  to  have  been  familiar  to  St. 
Paul,  He  had  given  to  His  own  death  a  sacrificial 
meaning.  At  the  last  Paschal  Feast,  when  the  cup 
was  handed  round.  He  had  bidden  His  disciples  drink 
it,  on  the  ground  "This  cup  is  the  new  testament" 
(rather,  covenant)  "  in  My  blood."  The  allusion  to  the 
new  covenant  recjidled  the  ceremony  which  had  inaugu- 
rated the  old.  TJpon  his  return  from  the  mount,  Moses 
offered  bumt-olferings  and  peace-offerings  unto  the 
Lord.  "  And  Moses  took  the  blood,  and  sprinkled  it 
on  the  people,  and  said.  Behold  the  blood  of  the  cove- 
nant, wnich  the  Lord  hath  made  with  you  concerning 
all  these  words  "  (Ex.  mv.  8).    The  first  covenant  was 
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ratified  with  the  shedding  of  blood ;  the  second  cove- 
nant was  also  to  be  ratified  with  the  shedding  of  blood, 
but  in  this  case  not  with  the  blood  of  calves  and  of 

Sats,  but  with  nothing  less  than  the  blood  of  the 
essiah  Himself. 

The  shedding  of  blood  had  a  second  aspect,  to  which 
our  Lord  had  fuso  made  allusion.  It  was  the  appointed 
means  of  making  atonement  for  sin.  "  The  Hie  of  the 
flesh  is  in  the  blood :  and  I  have  given  it  to  you  upon  the 
alter  to  make  an  atonement  for  your  souls ;  for  it  is 
the  blood  that  maketh  an*  atonement  for  the  soul  '* 
(Lev.  xvii.  II).  In  accordance  with  this  principle  of 
the  Mosaic  Law,  our  Lord  had  spoken  of  Bis  own  life 
as  given  to  be  "  a  ransom  for  many  "  (Mark  z.  45),  and 
of  £Qs  own  blood  as  '*  shed  for  many  for  the  remismon 
of  sins  "  (Matt.  xxvL  28). 

Here,  then,  were  the  main  outlines  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  significance  of  the  death  of  Christ  already  laid 
down.  The  Apostle  found  it  easy  to  adapt  them  to  his 
own  theological  system. 

He  teught  that  the  Coming  of  Clhrist  was  the  in- 
auguration of  the  Messianic  reign.  The  condition  of 
that  reign  was  to  be  righteousness,  and,  as  he  himself 
teught,  all  who  became  members  of  the  Messianic 
kingdom  necessarily  entered  into  a  stete  of  righteous- 
nes&  But  from  what  was  this  state  of  righteousness 
derived  ?  What  was  it  that  made  the  Messiali's  pre- 
sence diffuse  righteousness  around  it?  It  was  the 
shedding  of  His  cleansing  blood.  By  that  blood  the 
new  covenant  was  sealed,  a  new  compact  was  in- 
aug^urated,  and  once  more  His  followers,  the  idiildren 
of  the  kingdom,  became  "an  holy  nation,  a  peculiar 
people." 

Another  train  of  thought  led  the  Apostle  to  the 
same  result.  He  was  much  addicted  to  metaphysical 
speculation,  and  a  difficulty  presented  itself  to  his 
mind  founded  upon  the  nature  of  the  diviae  attributes. 
The  justice  of  God  required  the  piuushment  of  sin. 
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How  then  cotild  God  stOl  be  inst  if  th&t  pnnishment 
were  remitted  ?  How  could  these  two  thi^;8 — ^justice 
and  remission — be  reconciled?  The  middk  term  by 
which  thej  were  reconciled  was  the  propitiatory  death 
of  Christ  As  under  the  old  Law  the  death  of  the 
yictim  was  accepted  instead  of  the  death  of  the  sinner, 
80  in  the  public  exhibition  of  the  death  of  Christ  God 
had  ffiyen  clear  proof  that  His  own  attribute  of  justice 
remamed  unimpaired.  If  the  accumulated  load  of 
human  guilt  had  brought  down  no  adequate  penalty, 
it  was  not  because  the  justice  of  God  really  slept,  but 
because  it  was  reserving  itself  for  one  signal  mamfeeia- 
tion.  That  done,  its  mission  was  absolved ;  no  further 
sacri£ce  was  needed  either  for  sins  past  or  for  sins 
future. 

The  idea  of  sacrifice  borrowed  directly  from  the 
Levitical  legislation  is  thus  too  deeply  ingrained  in  the 
Apostle's  system  to  be  got  rid  of  as  a  merely  passing 
metaphor.  In  laying  the  stress  upon  it  that  he  does, 
St.  Faul  is  at  one  with  our  Lord  Himself,  with  Si 
Peter  and  St.  John,  the  "  pillar  Apostles."  Nor  can 
the  idea  be  eliminated  from  Christian  theology  without 
serious  loss.  The  moral  and  spiiitualgreat^ess  of  St. 
Paul  rests  less  upon  his  labours  for  Qirist  than  upon 
the  spirit  in  which  he  underwent  them.  It  was  no 
working  out  of  his  own  righteousness,  no  self-com- 
placent survey  of  his  own  achievements;  it  was  not 
the  shallow  confidence  of  one  who  malces  light  of  his 
own  sinfulness  because  he  has  never  learnt  to  feel  the 
true  character  of  sin.  The  attitude  of  St.  Paul  is  just 
the  opposite  of  this.  He  has  an  almost  oppressive  con- 
sciousness of  his  own  weakness  and  helplessness.  But 
just  where  these  are  felt  most  deeply  thid  moe  of  God 
mtervenes.    The  deliverance  is  wrought  for  him  by  a 

Eower  outside  himself.  There  is  no  dan^r  of  his 
oasting,  for  he  acknowledges  no  merit  in  his  triumph. 
It  is  just  his  yery  helplessness  which  brings  him  reuef 
from  above.  "  I^est  I  e^ould  be  exalted  above  measure 
through  the  abundance  of  the  revelations,  there  was 
given  to  me  a  thorn  in  the  flesh,  the  messenger  of 
8atan  to  buffet  me,  lest  I  should  be  exalted  aboye 
measure.  For  this  thing  I  besought  the  Lord  thrice, 
that  it  might  depart  from  me.  And  He  said  unto  me. 
My  grace  is  sufficient  for  thee:  for  my  strength  is 


made  perfect  in  weakness.  Most  gladly  therefore  will 
I  rather  glory  in  my  infirmities,  that  the  power  of 
Christ  may  rest  upon  me.  Therefore  I  take  pleasure 
in  infirmities,  in  reproaches,  in  necessities,  in  persecu- 
tions, in  distresses  for  Christ's  sake :  for  when  I  am 
weak,  then  am  I  strong."  This  was  not  said  in  the 
first  instance  quite  stricOy  of  the  atoning^  sacrifice,  but 
it  represents  the  habitual  attitude  of  mind  of  one  to 
whom  the  sense  of  that  atonement  wsb  ever  present. 
"  All  for  me,  nothing  by  me ; "  "  no  merit  of  my  own ;" 
"my  extremity,  Gk)d's  opportunity,"  is  the  language 
such  a  one  would  use.  And  we  cannot  but  feel  that 
this  is  really  the  veir  loftiest  Christian  temper.  The 
modem  deification  oi  humanity  and  boasted  perfecti- 
bility of  human  nature  is  shallow  and  flippant  by  the 
side  of  it.  The  very  paradox  marks  its  grandeur— 
When  I  am  weak,  then  am  I  sirona. 

Nor  when  we  rise  to  a  really  eleyated  and  compre- 
hensive view  of  the  dealings  oi  Providence  with  man 
do  the  difficulties  in  the  doctrine  of  sacrifice  appear 
what  they  were.  If  they  do  not  disappear  altogether 
they  at  least  retire  into  the  background.  When  we 
accept  the  lessons  taught  by  the  theory  of  evolution, 
and  prepare  ourselves  to  see  the  divine  action  stretch- 
ing over  vast  tracts  of  space  and  immense  periods  of 
time,  and  leading  up  through  a  number  of  ruoimentary 
forms  to  some  culminating  phenomenon,  in  the  li^ht  of 
such  broad,  general  principles  the  ancient  sacrificial 
rites  of  Jew  and  Gentile  acquire  a  new  sij^nificance. 
To  a  dispassionate  view  no  widely  diffused  institution 
like  this  can  be  called  common  or  unclean.  If  at 
certain  times  and  places  the  forms  of  sacrifice  appear 
rude,  gross,  distorted,  and  eyen  monstrous,  this  is  only 
what  takes  place  in  nature  on  its  way  upwards  yy 
higher  forms  of  b^g.  In  the  spiritual  world,  as  in 
the  physical,  the  rudimentary  existences  come  first,  but 
the  pmlosopher  looking  bade  upon  them  sees  in  them 
traces  of  the  divine  plan ;  and  he  will  be  ready  enough 
to  admit  that  when  the  whole  of  that  plan  (so  far  as  its 
extent  is  concerned)  seems  to  be  unrolled  before  him, 
there  may  still  be  much  that  he  cannot  fully  grasp  and 
comprehend.  "  These  are  parts  of  His  ways,  but  how 
little  a  portion  is  heard  of  Him  ?  but  the  thunder  of 
His  power  who  can  understand  P  " 


EXCURSUS  E:    ON  THE  DOCTRINE  OP  JUSTIFICATION  BY  FAITH  AND 

IMPUTED  RIGHTEOUSNESS. 


St.  Paul  treats  the  case  of  Abraham  as  a  typical  case. 
The  text  which  ^ke  of  the  acceptance  that  was  given 
to  Abraham's  faith  he  takes  as  laying  down  a  law  for 
all  believers.  The  faith  of  Abraham  was  imputed  to 
him  for  righteousness,  and  St.  Paul  elevates  this  into  a 
general  prmciple.  Wherever  there  is  genuine  faith,  it 
is  "  imputed  for  righteousness." 

The  metaphor  m  the  word  "imputed"  is  commer- 
cial, from  the  balancing  of  accounts.  Strictly  speakin^^, 
in  order  for  a  man's  account  to  stand  right  bef oreGod, 
there  ought  to  be  placed  to  his  credit  "  righteousness," 
or  a  complete  fulfilment  of  the  divine  law.  But,  in 
the  case  of  the  believer,  his  faith  is  taken  in  lieu  of 
righteousness.  It  is  treated  as  an  equivalent  to  it,  and 
has  the  same  effect  of  setting  the  account  right  before 
God. 

Stated  in  this  bare  and  naked  way,  in  the  dry  form 
of  a  scholastic  definition,  it  is  not  unnatural  that  this 
doctrine  should  have  given  rise  to  some  objections. 


How,  it  may  be  asked,  can  righteousness  be  imputed  ? 
It  is  of  the  very  essence  of  righteousness  that  it  should 
be  thoroughly  real  and  genuine.  A  fictitious  righteous- 
ness is  no  righteousness  at  all. 

It  may  be  well  to  observe  in  passing  that  the  faith 
of  the  Christian  is  treated  as  eooiyalent  to  righteous- 
ness specially  in  regard  to  its  effect.  It  has  the  same 
effect  of  clearing  the  account  which  has  to  go  before 
the  divine  tribumd.  It  is  not  said  that  faith  takes  the 
place  of  righteousness  in  any  other  way. 

When  we  go  back  to  St.  Paul's  conception  of  faith, 
we  shall  see  that,  so  far  from  being  the  substitute  for 
righteousness  in  any  sense  wm<Si  should  seem  to 
diminish  the  worth  of  righteousness  as  an  element  in 
the  Christian  life,  it  is  rather  a  safeguard  and  security 
for  it.  By  faith  St.  Paul  meant  an  ardent  and  enthu- 
siastic adhesion  to  One  who  was  Himself  without  sin. 
Faith  carried  to  its  full  extent  involved  an  assimilation 
to  this  ideal  character.     What  better  guarantee  could 
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possibly  be  giren  for  a  oonsistentl^-  righteons  conduct  P 
And  tne  righteousness  which  sprmes  from  faith  must 
needs  be  as  much  superior  to  that  which  proceeds  from 
the  works  of  the  Law  as  the  finest  and  highest  personal 
devotion   is  superior  to  the  narrow  and  mechanical 


performance  of  rules.  Thus,  in  the  very  act  of 
seeming  to  discard  righteousness,  the  theology  of 
St.  Paul  really  secured  a  better  righteousness  than 
the  best  of  that  which  was  known  to  the  scribes  and 
Pharisees. 


>       EXCUBSUS  F:   ON  ST.  PAUL'S  VIEW  OP  THE  EELIGIOXJS  HISTORT  OP  MANKIND. 


One  striking  feature  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  is 
the  broad  view  that  it  takes  of  the  course  of  human 
history.  It  is,  indeed,  a  philosophy  of  history  considered 
in  its  religious  aspects ;  and,  as  such,  it  presents  much 
that  has  but  recently  found  its  way  into  ethical  systems. 

St.  Paul  may  be  said  to  divide  the  history  of  man 
into  four,  or,  perhaps,  rather,  three  periods.  The  first 
is  ^e  period  prior  u>  all  law,  when  the  moral  principles 
are  in  process  of  f ormixig  and  are  not  yet  fully  formed. 
In  this  staffe,  though  there  may  be  wrong  action  (i.e., 
action  whicn  is  wrong  if  judged  by  an  objective 
standard),  it  does  not  amount  to  sin,  or  carry  with  it  a 
subjective  consciousness  ofgnilt^  because  it  does  not 
involve  a  breach  of  law.  This  would  correspond  very 
much  to  what  is  now  called  by  moralists  the  period  of 
"nnconsdous  morally.''  St.  Paul  would  make,  how- 
ever, just  one  exception  to  the  absence  of  positive  law, 
and  therefore  of  sin,  in  this  period.  Adam  sinned 
against  a  positive  precept,  and  that  was  why  his  sin 
entailed  a  penal  consequence— death,  which  extended 
also  to  his  descendants,  though  they  had  not  broken 
anypositive  conmiand. 

The  n^  greai  period  is  that  of  Law.  The  Jew  was 
brought  under  this  by  the  giving  of  the  Mosaic  law, 
the  Gentile  by  the  gradual  development  of  the  law  of 
nature.  Conscience  by  degrees  acquired  fixed  prin- 
ciples, and  the  contemplation  of  the  external  world 


brought  some  knowledge  of  Gk)d.  This  period  had  not 
a  hard  and  fast  beginning.  With  the  Grentile  it  was 
the  result  of  a  gfraaual  process ;  with  the  Jew,  though 
the  Law  was  given  from  Sinai  at  a  definite  moment  of 
time,  there  was  still  before  this  a  similar  process  going 
on  to  that  exemplified  in  the  Gentile.  Though  not 
actually  under  the  Law,  the  patriarch  Abraham  conld 
not  be  said  to  be  quite  without  law.  He  belonged 
rather  to  the  margin  between  the  two  periods,  where 
the  one  was  passing  into  the  other.  In  this  interval 
then  must  be  placea  the  giving  of  the  Promise. 

The  Law  had  not  its  proper  and  normal  effect  of 
producing  conformity  to  the  aivine  will.  It  was  found 
only  to  serve  to  increase  and  enhance  transgressions. 
The  result  of  the  whole  period  of  Law  was  a  general 
and  complete  corruption  both  of  Jew  and  Gentile. 
This  paved  the  way  for  the  introduction  of  the  Messianic 
system.  The  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  was  founded 
upon  earth ;  and  though  the  Jews  did  not  take  advan- 
ti^e  of  their  privile^d  position  to  enroll  themselves 
in  it,  it  was  entered  laigely  by  tiie  G«ntiles.  The 
exclusion  of  the  Jews  was,  however,  not  to  be  final. 
When  they  too  had  been  admitted  the  kingdom  would 
be  complete,  and  the  Messiah  would  return  to  take  it 
under  His  direct  and  personal  reign. 

The  distribution  of  these  periods  may  be  concisely 
presented  in  a  tabular  form  :— 


Reliqious  History  of  the  World  from  the  Creation  to  the  Second  Couinq  of  the  Messiah. 

Jews.  Gentiles. 

Period  I. — State  of  Primitive  Innocenoe,  prior  to  Law  (chaps,  iv.  15 ;  viL  7 — 9), 

Broken  by  the  sin  of  Adam,  which  entaOed  death  upon  his  descendants  (chap.  v.  12),  though,  strictly  speaking,. 

there  could  be  no  gpiilt  where  there  was  no  law  (chap.  v.  13, 14). 

[The  Fromise, 
Baiified  by  circumcision  (chap.  iv.  11). 
Pre-Mesa%anic  privileges  of  Israel  (chaps,  iii.  1,  2 ; 
iv.  1, 13;  ix.  4,  6).] 


Law  of  Moses. 


Period  n. — State  of  Law. 

Law  of  Nature. 


Effects  of  the  Law:  (1)  to  enhance  guilt  by  makiiu^ 
sin  the  transgression  of  positive  comman£ 
ment ;  (2)  to  provoke  to  sm  through  the  per- 
versity of  human  nature  straining  after  that 
which  is  forbidden  (chaps,  iii.  20:  v.  20;  vii. 
6,  7—11, 13). 


Elnowledge  of  God  imprinted  on  conscience,  or  on 
the  external  order  of  things  (chaps,  i.  19,  20 ; 
ii  14, 15). 

This  knowledge  lost:  (1)  by  self-willed  specu- 
lations leading  to  idolatry;  (2)  idolatiy  leading 
to  unnatural  crimes;  (3)  these  leading  to 
other  and  yet  other  sins  (diap.  i.  21—62). 


Universal  wickedness  of  mankind  (chaps,  i  21;  iiL  19,  23). 

A  revelation  of  divine  wrath  (chaps,  i  18 ;  xi  32). 
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The  Messianic  Advent. 
Jews.  Gentiles. 

Period  m. — First  stage.     A  revelation  of  righteousness  proceeding  from  God  (chaps.  L  17;  iii  21 — 26). 

This  righteousness  is  the  essential  character  of  the  Messianic  kin^^dom  obtuned  for  it  by  the  death  of  Christ, 

whose  one  righteous  act  is  thus  set  against  the  one  sin  of  Adam  (chap.  y.  15—21). 

The  Messianic  righteousness  is  offered  alike  to  Jew  and  Gentile  (chaps,  i.  16:  ii.  28,  29:  iii.  29,  30: 

iv.  11,12;  V.  18;  X.  12). 


Attachment  to  Christ  involved  release  from  the  Law 
(chaps,  vii.  1 — 6 ;  viii  2,  3;  x.  4), 


IThe  Promise  fidfiUed  not  to  the  literal  hut  to  the 
spiritual  descendants  of  Abraham,  whether  Jew 
or  Geniile  (cbap.  ix.  6—9).] 


The  offer  of  Messianic  righteousness 


Bejected  in  the  main  by  the  Jews  (chaps,  x.  3,  21 ; 

xi.  7). 


Final  restoration  of  the  Jews  (chap.  xJ.  26 — 29,  31). 


Accepted  by  the  Gentiles. 

Object  of  this,  not  only  the  salvation  of  tho 
Gentiles,  but  also  to  provoke  the  Jews  to  emula- 
tion (chap.  xL  11 — lo). 

Making  up  of  the  full  complement  of  the  Gentile 
Churcn  (chap.  xi.  25). 


Universal  admission  to  the  divine  mercy  (chap.  xi.  32). 
Second  stage. — Reappearance  of  the  Messiah,  and  completion  of  His  kingdom  (chap.  viiL  18 — 21). 


EXCUBSUS  G:   ON  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  UNION  WITH  CHRIST. 


We  have  seen  that  faith,  or  the  feeling  of  personal 
attachment  to  the  Messiah,  when  it  has  had  time  to 
deepen  and  strengthen,  attains  to  such  a  degpree  of 
closeness,  and  involves  so  complete  an  assimilation  of 
the  believer  to  his  Lord,  that  it  comes  to  be  called  by 
another  name — ^that  of  oneness,  or  fellowship.  Looking 
back  over  his  career,  the  Apostle  saw  that  the  dedsive 
step,  to  which  all  this  later  development  was  due,  had 
been  taken  when  he  first  entered  the  Messianic  com- 
munity. It  was  then  that  he  assumed  that  relation  to 
Christ  in  which  all  the  rest  was  implicitly  contained. 
But  this  first  decisive  step  was  itself  ratified  by  an 
outward  act.  Baptism  was  the  mark  of  admission 
to  membership  in  the  Messianic  kingdom.  Baptism 
and  faith  went  together.  The  one  was  the  inward 
apprehension  of  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus,  the  other 
was  the  outward  confession  of  adhesion  to  Him.  The 
convert  was  baptised  iido  Christ,  Something  of  the 
later  feeling,  which  arose  from  a  clearer  contemplation 
of  the  object  of  Christian  worship  and  longer  ex- 
perience of  the  spiritual  realitieR  of  Christian  life,  was 
reflected  back  upon  this  phrase.  It  came  to  imply 
something  of  that  mystical  communion  which  was 
potentially  latent  in  that  relation  to  Christ  with  the 
assumption  of  which  it  was  connected.  The  believer 
who  was  b^tised  "into  Christ,"  if  he  was  not  at  once 
conscious  ox  that  closer  relation,  was  sure  to  become  so 
sooner  or  later,  if  his  belief  was  real  and  vital.  That 
the  formula  of  admission  should  have  somewhat  of  an 
ideal  character  is  only  in  harmony  with  what  all  forms 
are,  and  ought  to  be,  and  with  the  consistent  lans^ee 
of  the  Apostle  himself.  Forms  for  general  use  snomd 
rise  to  the  level  of  the  best  of  those  who  can  pos- 
sibly come  under  them,  and  not  be  written  down  to 
the  level  of  the  worst.  They  represent  standards  to 
bo  aimed  at,  rather  than  measures  of  what  is  attained ; 
and  even  for  those  who   conspicuously  fall  beneath 


them,  they  serve  as  a  stimulus  and  reminder  of  better 
things. 

But  baptism  had  also  another  aspect.  It  was  a 
mark,  not  only  of  the  assumption  of  something  new, 
but  of  the  giving  up  of  something  old.  At  the  time 
when  St.  Fanl  wrote  it  in  most  cases  accompanied  con- 
version. It  meant  the  giving  up  of  heathen  or  Jewish 
practices,  repentance  for  past  sms,  and  a  more  or  less 
complete  chimge  of  life.  It  meant,  besides,  an  admission 
to  the  Messianic  privileges  and  immunities,  including 
more  especially  the  "  righteousness  "  which  was  to  to 
the  characteristic  of  the  children  of  the  kingdom.  This 
putting  oft  of  the  old  and  putting  on  of  the  new  was 
symbohsed  b;^  the  immersion  in  water.  The  process 
was  one  of  spiritual  cleansing.  The  conscious  effort  of 
the  human  will,  and  the  divine  influences  of  the 
Messianic  kingdom,  both  converged  upon  this  one 
point.  Heathenism,  Judaism,  and  the  carelessness  of 
life  which  went  with  either,  were  laid  aside,  and  the 
white  robe  of  Christian  righteousness  (ideal,  or  in  part 
actual)  was  put  on. 

Now  there  was  another  act,  the  symbolism  of  which 
coincided  almost  exactly  with  that  of  baptism.  Death 
is  a  change  from  one  state  to  another ;  it  is  a  putting 
off  of  the  old  and  a  putting  on  of  the  new.  But  aeath — 
a  death — ^the  death  of  Christ— assumed  a  most  important 
part  in  that  system  of  things  into  which  the  Christian 
at  his  baptism  entered.  It  had  won  for  him  that 
''righteousness"  which  he  was  to  put  on;  it  had 
removed  for  him  that  curse  of  the  Law  which  he 
hoped  to  escape.  Was  it  strange,  then,  that  St.  Faul, 
instead  of  describing  the  object  of  baptism  in  the  usual 
terms,  as  a  baptism  into  Christ,  should  describe  it 
specially  as  a  baptism  ''into  the  deaih  of  Christ?" 
And  having  done  this,  was  it  strange  that  he  should 
apply  the  symbolism  of  death  in  the  same  way  in 
which  he  would  have  applied  those  of  cleansing  or 
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ablution,  and  in  connection  with  his  teaching  as  to  the 
nnion  of  the  Christian  with  his  Sayiour  P  All  these 
three  elements  enter  into  the  passage  on  which  what 
has  been  here  said  is  a  comment :  "  Know  ye  not  that 
so  many  of  ns  as  were  baptised  into  Jesns  Christ  were 
baptised  into  His  death  r  Therefore,  we  are  buried 
with  Him  by  baptism  into  (His)  death :  that  like  as 
Christ  was  raised  up  from  the  dead  by  the  glory  of  the 
Father,  eyen  so  we  also  should  walk  in  newness  of 
life  "  (Bom.  yi.  3,  4).  The  conclusion  is  hortatory  and 
ethical:  we  are  to  walk  in  newness  of  life.  This  is 
based  upon  the  relation  of  intimate  union  into  which 
we  were  brought  at  our  baptism  with  Christ.  But 
mingled  with  the  argument  from  the  nature  of  this 
union,  is  one  based  upon  the  notion  which  the  idea  of 
baptifflu  and  of  death  implied — ^the  necessity  of  total 
and  complete  change.  In  modem  language  we  should 
call  this  a  metaphor.  In  the  language  of  St.  Paul  it 
becomes  something  more  than  metaphor,  through  its 
connection  with  the  mystical  doctrme  of  union — a 
doctrine  which  stands  sioe  by  side  with  the  other  great 
doctrine  of  the  Epistle,  that  of  justification  by  faith.  We 
haye  seen  how  the  one  passes  into  the  other,  and  how  be- 
tween them  they  coyer  the  whole  of  the  Christian  career. 


It  should  be  obsenred  that  the  more  elaboraU 
teaching  of  chap.  yiii.  is  all  an  extension  of  this  doctrine 
of  union.  The  nnion  of  the  Christian  with  Christ,  as 
seen  from  another  side,  is  the  indwelling  of  the  Spirit 
of  Christ  in  the  Christian.  That  indwelling,  when 
fully  realised,  must  needs  bring  with  it  holiness  of  life. 
It  is  a  testimony  to  the  inclusion  of  the  Christian  in 
the  Messianic  scheme,  and  to  his  dose  relation  to  the 
Messiah.  But  the  Messiah  is  none  other  than  the  Son 
of  God.  The  Christian,  therefore,  partakes  in  His 
Sonship.  He  too  is  a  diild,  if  not  by  birth,  yet  by 
adoption ;  and  his  filial  relation  to  God  assures  to  him 
the  inheritance  of  the  fulness  of  the  Messianic  blessings. 
It  giyes  to  his  prayers  all  that  touching  tenderness  and 
efficacy  of  appeal  which  belongs  to  tne  petitions  of  a 
child  to  its  lather.  It  establishes  a  bond  of  peculiar 
sympathy  within  the  Godhead  itself,  so  that  eyen  its 
most  inarticulate  yearnings  find  an  intercessor  as  well 
as  a  response.  The  terms  in  which  the  Apostle  ex- 
presses tne  nature  of  this  sympathy  and  of  this  inter- 
cession, carry  us  up  to  those  fine  relations  of  the  Spirit 
of  God  to  the  spirit  of  man,  and  to  the  Essence  of 
the  Godhead,  where  it  is  wdl  that  definition  should 
ceaae» 
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To  describe  briefly  the  relation  in  wliich  St.  Paul 
stood  to  the  Corinthian  Church,  and  the  circum- 
stances under  which  he  wrote  this  Epistle,  will,  I 
think,  be  the  best  and  most  efficient  help  to  the 
ordinary  reader. 

After  a  stay  at  Athens  of  some  few  months,  St.  Paul, 
towards  the  end  (probably)  of  the  year  A.D.  51,  left  that 
city  for  Corinth.  At  Athens,  the  centre  ofphilosoi>hio 
thought  and  culture,  St.  Paul  had  preached  Cnristianity. 
The  wide  Question  of  the  relation  of  Gk>d's  providence 
to  the  heatnen  world  in  times  past — Christ  crucified  and 
raised  from  the  dead — all  these  topics  had  been  dwelt 
on  by  the  Apostle  in  a  spe^ech  which  still  remiuns  a 
model  of  the  subtlest  rhetorical  skill  and  of  the  most 
earnest  eloquence.  Judged,  however,  by  immediate 
results,  the  speech  on  Mars  Hill,  and  the  otner  addresses 
at  Athens,  of  which  we  have  no  record,  but  which  were 
probably  on  the  same  lines,  were  not  successful.  Only 
a  few  conyerts  were  won  for  Christ. 

The  Apostle  dwells  with  no  fond  recollection  on  his 
work  here.  A  single  sentence*  sums  up  the  results  of 
his  labour  in  a  city  where  the  successriil  planting  of 
the  Church  would  naye  been  of  such  yast  importance : 
**  Howbeit  certain  men  claye  unto  him,  and  oelieyed : 
among  the  which  was  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  and 
a  woman  named  Damaris,  and  others  with  them." 
There  is  an  undertone  of  sadness  and  disappointment 
in  these  words  of  St.  Paul's  companion  ana  friend,  St. 
Luke. 

The  Apostle  left  Athens  downcast  and  thoughtful. 
The  subtle  skill,  the  earnest  eloquence,  had  been 
employed  apparently  in  yain.  The  inestimable  yalue 
which  that  (Treat  exposition  of  God's  dealings  with 
man,  as  weU  in  the  world  at  large  as  in  the  more 
sacred  enclosure  of  the  Christian  faith,  might  haye — as 
we  know  now  it  has  had — ^in  Christendom,  did  not  present 
itself  to  the  Apostle's  mind  as  any  consolation  for  the 
want  of  practical  results  at  the  moment.  Athens  was 
a  sad  memory  to  St.  Paul.  He  never  mentions  her 
name  in  an  Epistle.  He  sends  no  words  of  greeting  to 
any  of  her  children. 

Prom  the  Piraeus — ^the  port  of  Athens — St.  Paul 
sails  for  Corinth.  It  being  late  in  autumn  (pro- 
bably October  or  Noyember),  it  is  most  likely  that 
the  Apostle  landed  at  CenchresB,  a  seaport  town  on  the 
Saronic  Bay.t  The  experience  which  he  had  at  Athens, 
and  its  bearing  on  the  work  on  which  he  was  now 


*  Acts  XYii.  31. 

1 1  ajBsome  that  St.  Paul  went  by  sea,  and  not  by  land,  as  the 
words  (Acts  xviil.  1),  **  Paul  depiurted  from  Athens,  and  came 
to  Corinth,"  seem  to  imply  a  brief  and  uninterrupted  journey. 
Had  he  gone  by  land  he  would  have  passed  through  other 
towns  on  the  way,  some  mention  of  which  it  would  be  natural 
to  expect. 


about  to  enter  in  the  capital  of  Achiua,  were  doubtless 
the  uppermost  thoughts  in  the  Apostle's  mind  during 
this  brief  journey.  He  sees  that  the  power  of  the 
gospel  to  win  men  to  Christ  lies  in  the  message 
itself,  and  not  in  the  method  and  style  of  its  deliver^-. 
Hb  resolves  to  lay  aside  the  rhetoric  and  the  merely 
human  eloquence,  and  in  the  new  field  of  his  mis- 
sionary labours  "to  know  nothing  but  Jesus  Christ, 
and  Him  crucified."*  This  vow  he  probably  made 
as  he  lauded  at  CenchresB;  and  when,  a  year  and  a 
half  afterwards,  he  embarked  at  the  same  port  on  his 
return  journey,  he  could  look  back  with  satisfaction 
and  with  thanksgiving  on  the  resolution  which  he  had 
formed,  and  the  glorious  results  which  had  followed 
in  Achaia  from  his  preaching. 

A  journey  of  nme  miles  from  CenchresB  brought 
the  Apostle  to  Corinth,  which  was  situate  in  the 
south-west  end  of  the  isthmus,  and  at  the  northern 
base  of  the  Acrocorinthus.  The  two  things  which 
in  older  days  had  made  Corinth  famous  in  Grecian 
history  stUl  rendered  her  a  place  of  supreme  im- 
portance. From  a  military  point  of  view,  she 
mifi^ht  be  regarded  as  the  key  to  the  Peloponnesus, 
ana  commercially  she  was  the  central  point  of  the 
vast  trade  which  was  carried  on  between  Asia  and 
Europe.  The  storms  which  so  constantly  raged  on 
the  southern  shore  of  Greece  drove  the  vast  tide  of 
commerce  through  the  safer  overland  route,  which  lay 
through  Cenchreos  and  Lechseum,  which  latter  port 
was  only  a  mile  and  a  half  distant  from  Corinth. 
It  was  at  Corinth  that,  in  B.C.  146,  the  Aehaians 
made  their  last  stand  against  the  Bomans,  and  were 
finally  defeated  by  Mummius.  After  this,  Achaia 
became  a  Koman  province,  and  Corinth  for  a  century 
remained  in  the  condition  of  utter  desolation  to 
which  the  sword  and  fire  of  the  victorious  consul 
had  reduced  it.  Some  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ 
(B.C.  44)  Julius  Csesar  restored  Corinth,  and,  under  the 
Emperor  Claudius,  the  direct  rule  of  the  province  was 
transferred  from  the  emperor  to  the  senate ;  and  hence 
we  find  at  the  time  when  St.  Paul  arrived  its  govern- 
ment was  administered  by  a  pro-consnl.f  As  St.  Paul 
entered  Corinth  his  eyes  mi^ht  for  a  moment  have 
rested  on  the  grave  of  Lais  amid  the  cypress  g^ve  out- 
side die  walls,  and  the  monument  of  Diogenes  which 
stood  by  the  gate — fit  types  of  the  cynical,  worldly 

•  See  1  Cor.  il  1.  2,  and  Note  there.  The  word  "you," 
repeated  in  both  these  verses,  seems  emphatic,  as  if  the 
Apostle  meant  to  bring  out  a  contrast  between  his  former  stylo 
of  teaching  among  others,  and  that  which  he  had  resolved 
should  be  his  style  of  teaching  amongst  them.  The  only  point 
on  which  he  had  determined  when  coming  to  them  was, 
"  Jesus  Christ,  and  Him  crudfled,"  as  the  BuliJect-matter  of  his 
teaching. 

t  ActBxvili.12. 
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philosophy,  and  the  gross,  yet  attractive,  sensnality  | 
with  wnich  the  society  of  that  day  and  city  were  per- 
meated. Within  the  city,  most  of  the  hnildings  were 
comparatively  modem,  "  run  up  "  within  the  last  cen- 
tuipr  hy  the  imported  population  of  Roman  f reed-men; 
while  only  here  and  there,  in  the  stately  magnificence 
of  an  older  style  of  architecture,  stood  an  occasional 
edifice  which  liad  survived  the  **  fire  "  that  had  **  tried 
every  man's  work"  in  the  great  confiamtion  which 
had  swept  away  the  hif erior  structures  of  **  wood,  hay, 
stubble  "  when  the  conquering  troops  of  Mummius  had 
captured  Corinth.*  The  population  of  CorinUi  was 
composed  of  many  and  diverse  elements.  There  were 
Greeks,  who  thought,  by  their  de^ght  in  a  tawdry 
rhetoric  and  in  a  sham  and  shallow  philosophy,  to 
revive  the  historic  glory  of  a  past  age.  There  were 
a  thousand  corrupt  and  shameless  priestesses  attached 
to  the  temple  of  Aphrodite,  which  crowned  the  neigh- 
bouring hilL  There  were  the  families  of  the  Roman 
freed-men  whom  Julius  Cffisar  had  sent  to  rebuild  and 
recolonise  the  town.  There  were  traders  from  Asia  and 
from  Italy,  and  all  that  nondescript  element  natm-ally 
to  be  found  in  a  city  which  was  practically  a  great 
commercial  sea^rt  and  the  scene,  every  fourth  year, 
of  those  Isthmian  games  which  attracted  among  the 
athletes  the  best,  and  among  some  of  the  spectators 
the  worst,  of  the  population  of  the  surrounding  pro- 
vinces. All  these,  like  so  many  streams  of  human  life, 
mingled  together  here,  and  at  this  particular  juncture 
were  met  by  the  vast  returning  tide  of  Jews  expelled 
from  Rome  by  Claudius,t  and  so  formed  that  turbulent 
and  seething  flood  of  human  life  on  which  the  barque 
of  Ohrist's  Church  was  launched  at  Corinth. 

Amongst  those  who  had  lately  oome  from  Italy  were 
Aquila  and  Priscilla,  his  wife.  With  them  the  Apostle 
locu^ed,  joining  with  them  in  their  occupation  of  tent- 
making.  Pontus,t  the  native  country  of  Aqmla,  and 
Cilicia,  §  the  native  country  of  St.  Paul,  were  both  re- 
nowned for  the  manufacture  of  the  goat^s-hair  doth 
from  which  the  tent-coverings  were  made.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  an  affinity  of  faith,  as  well  as 
an  identity  of  occupation,  led  to  the  Apostle's  intimate 
association  with  these  friends.  If  this  man  and  his  wife 
bad  not  been  converted  to  Christianity  before  this  they 
would  scarcely  have  allowed  St.  Paul  to  join  himseli 
so  intimately  with  them.  The  very  circumstances  of 
their  expulsion  from  Rome  would  have  embittered 
them  against  a  Christian.  From  a  remark  in  Suetonius, 
we  find  that  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  had  to  do  with 
their  riots  with  Christian  converts.  Rome  cared 
nothing  about  the  religious  opinions  of  these  ri^ 
sects;  out  when  their  differences  led  to  public  riots 
Rome  was  then  as  vigorous  and  decisive  in  action  as 
before  she  had  been  mdifferent.||  Having  left  Italy 
imder  such  circumstances,  Aquila  and  Priscilla  would, 
if  unconverted  Jews,  have  certainly  not  taken  a 
Christian  as  a  partner  in  their  ^ome  ana  work ;  whereas, 
if  already  Christians,  and  suffering  expulsion  thus 
from  Rome,  they  would  gladly  welcome  such  a  con- 
yert  as  Paul.  l!liese  considerations  are  confirmed  by 
the  course   of  events   at   the  outset  of  St.   Paul's 


*  See  St.  Paiil*8  recollection  of  this  in  the  imagexy  employed 
in  1  Cor.  iU.  10-13. 
t  Acts  xviii.  2. 

I  Acts  xviii.  2. 
§  Acts  xxi.  39. 

II  **Claadiiui  expelled  the  Jews  from  Rome  on  acoount  of 
their  continual  tumults  instigated  by  Chrestos."  The  name 
Chiistns,  in  pTonimciation  nearly  identioal  with  Chrestus,  was 
mixed  up  in  the  riots  somehow.  That  was  quite  sufficient  for 
the  authorities  to  assume  that  some  person  of  that  name  was 
the  author  of  them. 
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preaching  at  Corinth.  The  Apostle  first  preaches  to 
the  Jews  and  those  proselytes  (called  "Greeks")* 
who  had  at  least  accepted  Judaism  so  far  as  to  attend 
the  synagogue.  He  is  met  with  opposition  and  blas- 
phemy by  them,  and  then  turns  unto  the  Gentiles,  and 
teaches  in  a  house  close  by  the  synagogue,  winning  many 
converts  to  the  faith,  amongst  others,  Cnspus,  the  ruler 
of  the  svnagogue,  Grains,  and  Stephanas  and  his  house- 
hold, who  received  their  baptism  at  tiie  hand  of  the 
Apostle  himself.f  Silas  and  l^othy  joined  the 
Apostle  during  the  earlier  part  of  his  sojourn,  and 
probably  brought  with  them  some  pecuniary  help  from 
the  Philippians,  which  was  doubly  acceptable  because 
of  a  famme  then  prevalent  and  of  the  Apostle's 
unflinching  determination  to  take  nothing  from  the 
Corinthians.t 

Some  time  in  a.d.  53,  M.  Amueus  Novatus,  the 
brother  of  the  philosopher  Seneca,  arrives  at  Corinth 
as  pro-consul  of  Achaia.  He  was  oalled  Gallio,  having 
been  adopted  into  the  family  of  that  name.  His 
kindly  and  loving  disposition  §  gave  the  Jewish  faction 
some  hope  that  they  might  ma^e  him  the  unconscions 
tool  by  which  they  would  wreak  their  intensifying  ra^e 
on  St.  Paul  and  his  Christian  companions.  GaUio, 
with  the  imperturbable  calmness  of  a  JUoman  governor, 
refuses  to  allow  himself  to  be  dragged  into  a  religions 
dispute  between  two  sects.  In  retaSation  for  this  con- 
duct on  the  part  of  the  Jews,  the  Greeks  take  Sosthenes, 
who  had  succeeded  Crispus  as  chief  ruler  of  the  syna- 
gogue— here,  no  doubt,  tne  rii^leader  in  the  persecution 
of  St.  Paul — and  beat  him.  ||  When  the  same  Sosthenes 
became  a  convert  it  was  not  strange  that  he  and  St. 
Paul  should  become  firm  friends,  ^th  had  been  active 
enemies  of  the  faith  which  they  now  preached,  and  the 
two  converted  persecutors  are  joined  toretJier  in  the 
opening  of  this  JBpiatle  to  the  Corinthian  Cnurch  (1  Cor. 
i.  1).  Por  somo  considerable  time  the  Apostle  remains 
and  teaches  at  Corinth,  and  then  returns  to  Syria  by 
CenchresB.  The  vow  made  on  landing  there  had  been 
kept.^  Jesus  Christ  and  His  crucifizion  had  been  the 
sole  subject  and  strength  of  the  Apostle's  teaching. 
With  what  feelings  of  profound  thankfulness  must  St. 
Paul,  as  he  sailed  from  Cenchrese,  have  looked  back  on 
the  work  and  the  success  of  those  intervening  months. 
With  Aquila  and  Priscilla,  he  arrives  at  Ephesus,  and 
leaves  them  there.  After  a  somewhat  prolonged  tour 
through  Galatia  and  Phryg^a,  and  a  visit  to  Jerusalem, 
St.  Paul  returns  to  Ephesus,  probably  in  tiie  year  A.p. 
54.  Meanwhile,  during  the  aosence  of  St.  Paid  on  his 
journey  visiting  the  churches  in  Galatia  and  Phrygia,  a 

•  ActsxviiLi. 

1 1  CJor.  L  14— IS. 

i  See 2  CJor.  xi.  7—12:  PhlL  iv.  15. 

I  Seneca  says  of  Gallio,  **  He  was  loved  much  even  by  those 
who  had  little  power  to  love ; "  and,  "No  mortal  is  so  dear  to 
me  as  GaUio  to  all  men." 

!l  In  Acts  xviiL  17,  the  words  "the  Greeks*  do  not  occur  in 
the  best  MSS..  and  some  commentators  conclude  that  it  was 
the  Jewish  faction  who  took  Sosthenes  and  beat  him,  suspect- 
ing him  of  some  leanings  towards  the  faith  which  he  utter- 
wards  embraced.  I  think  it  more  natural  to  assume  that  it 
was  the  Greek  mob  who  acted  thus  towards  the  leader  of  the 
defeated  faction  of  the  Jews.  If  it  were  the  Jews  Writhing 
under  their  defeat  surely  they  would  have  taken  vengeance  on 
some  avowed  ChriiBtian  uke  Paul  or  Aquila. 

IT  Acts  xviii.  18.  The  words  here  may,  as  a  mere  matter  of 
grammar,  refer  to  either  Paul  or  Aquila;  but  the  whole  sense 
of  the  jMUBsage  refers  them  to  the  former.  The  fact  that  Paul 
goes  on  to  Jerusalem,  and  Aquila  remains  at  Ei^hesus,  is  almost 
m  itself  sufficient  to  indicate  Paul  as  the  one  havins  some 
solemn  obligation  to  fulfil  I  have  already  indicated  that  in 
the  solemn  vow  made  by  the  Apostle,  and  which  was  carried 
out  apparently  according  to  the  law  of  the  Nasarite  vow  (see 
Num.  vL),  was  included  a  resolve  as  to  his  teaching  at 
Corinth,  what,  if  any.  other  motives  for  the  vow  the  Apostle 
could  have  had,  must,  of  course,  be  matter  of  the  merest 
coujectuie. 
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man  arrives  at  Ephestus  who  is  destined  to  have  a 
remarkable  inflaence  in  the  fatnre  on  St.  Paul's  re- 
lation with  the  Corinthian  Chnrch.  ApoUos,  a  Jew  bj 
religion  and  an  Alexandrian  hj  birth,  had  been  brought 
up  in  a  city  where  commerce  brought  together  various 
races,  and  where  philosophy  attracted  varied  schools  of 
thought.  Alexanaria,  famous  also  as  the  place  where 
the  Greek  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  had 
been  made,  became  naturally  the  seat  of  an  intellectual 
school  of  scriptural  interpretation,  as  well  as  the  abode 
of  Greek  philosophv.  Amid  such  surroundings,  A^ollos, 
{^ted  with  natural  eloquence,  became  **  mighty  m  the 
scriptures,"  and  was  ''instructed  in  the  way  of  the 
Lord,"  possiblv  by  some  of  those  Alexandrian  Jews 
who,  in  their  disputes  with  Stephen,*  had  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  elementary  ^rmdples  of  Christianity. 
His  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  Christian  faith — 
limited  to  the  tenets  of  the  Baptist  f — ^is  supplemented 
and  completed  by  the  instruction  which  ne  receives 
from  Aquila  and  Frisdlla,  who  were  attracted  by  the 
eloquence  and  fervour  with  which  he  preached  in  the 
synagogue  at  Ephesus  his  imperfect  gospeL  The  days 
spent  with  St.  Paul  at  Corinth  were  frosh  in  the  memory 
of  these  Cbristians.  The  incidents  of  those  days  were 
doubtless  of t«n  recalled  in  manv  a  conversation  with 
ApoUos,  and  what  he  hears  fires  nis  earnest  soul  with  a 
desire  to  preach  the  g^ospel  in  Achaia.  To  the  various 
churches — ^including,  oi  course,  Corinth — ^he  receives 
letters  at  commen&tion  from  the  Ephesian  Christians, 
iudd  his  preaching  is  attended  with  great  blessing, 
"helping  them  much  which  had  befieved  throu^ 
grace."  His  style  of  teaching  was  striking[ly  different 
&om  that  which  St  Paul — in  accordance  wim  his  vow, 
'*  to  Imow  nothing  but  Jesus  Christ,  and  Him  cruci- 
fied,"— ^had  adopt^  at  Corinth.  With  more  intellectual 
eloquence,  and  with  a  wider  and  more  philosophic  range 
of  thought,  he  opened  up  the  deeper  spiritual  meaning 
of  the  Old  Testament  scriphires,  showing  from  them 
that  Jesus  was  Christ.t  The  philosophic  school  of 
thought  in  which  he  had  been  educated  could  be  traced 
in  the  style  of  his  eloquence,  which  won  many  converts 
amongst  those  classes  to  whom  ihe  simplicity  of 
Paul's  preaching  had  not  been  acceptable,  and  who, 
on  that  account,  had  continued  to  the  end  his  active 
opponents. 

while  the  eloquent  Alexandrian  is  preaching  in 
Corinth — ^watering  §  where  Paul  had  planted,  building 
up  where  Piud  had  laid  the  foundation,  giving  strong 
meat  to  those  whom,  in  their  spiritual  in&mcy,  f  aul  had 
fed  with  milk,  and  winning  some  new  converts  among^ 
those  whose  Jewish  and  intellectual  prejudices  had 
hitherto  been  invincible — St.  Paul  reioins  Aquila  and 
Priscilla  at  Ephesus.  ||  This  is  not  the  place  to  dwell 
upon  St.  Paul's  work  at  Ephesus  (of  which  a  full  ac- 
count is  given  in  Acts  xiz.),  only  so  fkr  as  it  directly 
bears  upon  Mb  Epistle  to  Corinth.  During  his  stay  at 
Ephesus  he  is  constancy  hearing  news  of  the  Corin- 
thians by  those  whose  business  necessitated  constant 
joumeyings  between  these  two  commercial  capitals, 
xhe  Apostle  himself  also,  during  the  earlier  part  of  his 
sojourn,  pays  a  brief  visit  to  Corinth,  of  which  we  have 
no  recoro,  and  of  which  wo  should  know  nothing  but 
for  the  casual  allusion  in  his  Second  Epistle  that  ne  is 
coming  to  them  the  third  timcIT    After  some  two 


•  Acts  vi.  9.  t  Acts  xviiL  25.  t  Acts  xviU.  28. 

§  1  Cor.  tii.  1,  e,  10.  I  Acts  xix.  1. 

T  I  pltu^  the  unrecorded  visit  of  St.  Paul  thus  early  durioK 
his  residence  at  Ephesus  because  it  seems  to  have  occurred 
before  the  matter  treated  of  in  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corin- 
thians assumed  a  serious  aspect ;  otherwise  we  can  scarcely 


years'  residence  at  Ephesus,  the  Apostle  determines, 
after  some  time,  to  proceed  directly  by  sea  to  Corinth, 
and  making  it  his  head-quarters,  visit  the  churches  in 
Macedonia,  returning  after  this  tour  to  Corinth  again, 
on  his  way  back  to  Jerusalem,*  from  whence,  finallv, 
he  hoped  to  visit  Rome.f  This  plan  is,  however,  entirely 
upset  by  the  course  of  events  which  we  have  now  to 
narrate. 

Rumours,  more  or  less  vague  at  first,  reach  St. 
Paul  of  a  bad  state  of  affurs  in  the  Corinthian 
Church.  The  Corinthian  Christians  were  living  in  the 
midst  of  a  heathen  society.  The  religion  of  heathen- 
dom, and  the  sensual  license  and  indulgence  which 
formed  a  part  of  it,  pervaded  all  the  bwAbI  customs 
and  entered  into  the  verv  fibre  of  the  social  life  of  the 
country.  To  define,  therefore,  the  precise  position 
which  Christians  should   assume   in  relation  to  the 

Eolitical  conditions  and  the  domestic  institutions  of  the 
eathen  was  a  matter  of  the  utmost  ddicacy  and  diffi- 
cultv.  Christian  thoujght  and  practice  perpetually 
oscillated  between  the  license  into  which  human  nature 
easily  transformed  the  liberty  of  the  gospel,  and  the 
rigid  rejection  of  every  custom  which  was  tainted  with 
hmthen  approval  To  steady  in  the  line  of  right  that 
trembling  pendulum  of  vibrating  religious  thought 
required  all  the  spiritual  skill  ana  all  the  fine  delicacy 
of  touch  which  were  characteristic  of  the  great  Apostle 
of  the  Gentiles.  When  the  earliest  rumours  reach  him 
of  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  some  of  the  Corin- 
thian Christians,  he  writes  a  letter  to  them,  in  which 
he  probably  mentions  his  intention  of  visiting  them 
on  nis  way  to  Macedonia;  and  he  warns  them  of 
the  great  danger  of  mond  contamination  to  which 
they  would  infallibly  be  subject  if  they  allowed 
any  of  the  immoral  practices  of  the  heatiien  to 
receive  any  sanction  from  the  Christian  Church. 
Whatever  the  heathen  might  think  of  the  lawfulness 
of  sinful  indulgence  which  their  own  faith  surrounded 
with  a  distorting  moral  atmosphere  of  religious  sanc- 
tion. Christians  were  to  aUow  no  trace  of  such  immo- 
rali^  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Church.  This 
Epistle  has  been  lost;  we  can  only  conjecture  its 
general  contents  from  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
was  written,  and  the  reference  to  it  in  if  hat  Is  now 
the  Itet  of  St.  Piuil's  Epistles  to  the  Corintlfians.t 

The  Apostle  still  adheres  to  his  intention  of  visiting 
Corinth  and  Macedonia,  and  sends  Timothy  and  Erastus 
to  prepare  the  various  churches  in  liucedonia  and 
Achaia  for  his  coming,  and,  above  all,  to  set  things 
right  at  Corinth  by,  as  St.  Paul  says,  "  bringing  you 
into  remembrance  of  my  ways  which  be  in  C&ist,  as  I 
teach  everywhere  in  every  church."  § 

After  tne  despatch  of  Timothy  and  Erastus,  more 
alarming  news  reaches  St.  PauL  The  household  of 
Chloe  II — some  Christian  resident,  either  at  Corinth  or 
Ephesus,  evidently  well  known  to  the  Corinthians — 
report  to  the  Apostle  that  the  Church  is  disorganised 
with  sectarian  strife,  and  defiled  by  sanctioning  a 
marriage  between  a  Christian  man  and  a  heatnen 
woman  who  had  been  his  step-mother,  and  was  now 
divorced  from  his  father.  A  letter  also  arrives  T 
from  the  Corinthians  to  St.  Paul,  which  was  in  part 
a  reply  to  St.  Paul's  lost  Epistie,  and  which  contained 
various  questions  regarding  doctrine  and  practice  which 


imagine  that  there  should  be  no  allusion  in  this  Epistle  to 
some  definite  rebuke  or  instruction  for  which  that  visit  would 
have  afforded  an  opportunity. 

•2Cor.L16,ie.  tActsxix.21.  1  See  1  Cor.  v.  9. 

§  1  CJor.  iv.  17.  11  Ckw.  i  U.  ^  1  CJor.  viii.  1. 
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reyealed  the  disintegprated  condition  of  religious  thonffht 
and  life  in  Gliristian  Corinth.*  The  letter  was  probably 
brought  to  Ephesns  bj  Stephanas  and  his  companions, 
who  supplemented  the  information  which  it  contained 
bj  their  own  knowledge,  based  upon  personal  and 
recent  observation.  The  arrival  of  this  letter,  which 
called  for  an  immediate  answer,  and  the  receipt  of  this 
intelligence  of  a  state  of  affairs  which  required  to  be 
dealt  with  immediately  and  vigorously,  led  to  a  change 
in  the  Apostle's  plans.  He  abandons  his  intention  of 
going  dii^  to  Corinth,  so  as  to  give  time  for  a  change 
for  we  better  in  the  state  of  that  Church ;  and  he  can 
no  longer,  now  that  he  realises  the  full  extent  of  the 
evil,  leave  it  to  be  dealt  with  by  one  of  Timothy's  gentle 
disposition.  He  therefore  writes  this  (Second)  First 
Epistie  to  the  Corinthians,  and  sends  with  it  ^tus, 
who,  going  direct  to  Corinth,  would  reach  that  city 
probably  hetore  the  arrival  of  Timothy,  who  would  he 
delayed  visiting  other  churches  en  r<mte,  Titus — whom 
we  may  call  St.  Paul's  companion  in  determination,  as 
Thnothy  was  St.  Paul's  companion  in  conciliation — ^was 
far  more  competent  to  meet  the  difficulties  which 
would  present  themselves  in  such  a  state  of  affairs  as 
existed  then  at  Corinth.  Moreover,  Titus  was  a  Gen- 
tUe,  whereas  Timothy  was  half  Jewish  by  birth ;  and 
so  there  would  be  no  danger  of  the  most  hostile  faction 
in  Corinth — the  Jewish — awakening  any  sympathy  for 
themselves  in  him.  How  judicious  tne  selection  of 
Titus  was  is  evident  by  the  success  of  his  mission, 
which  we  read  of  afterwards  when  he  rejoined  Paul  in 
Macedonia.t 

The  Epistle  was  written  and  despatched  probably 
about  Easter,  jL.d.  57,t  and  the  Apostle's  intention  is 
now  to  remain  at  Ephesus  until  after  Pentecost,  and 
then  proceed,  visiting  the  churches  in  Macedonia 
before  ^ing  to  Corinth.  This  would  leave  time  for 
this  Epistle  to  have  the  desired  effect,  and  for  St.  Paul 
to  meet  Titus  somewhere — ^probably  at  Troas.  This 
Epistle  divides  itself  into  two  parts.  The  first  Section, 
extendinfi^  to  chap.  vi.  20,  deals  with  the  reports  which 
had  reacned  Si  I'aul  as  to  the  condition  of  the  Corin- 
thian Church ;  and  the  second  Section,  which  occupies 
the  remainder  of  the  Epistie,  is  a  reply  to  the  letter 
received  from  Corinth,  including  directions  for  the 
collection  for  the  saints  at  JemSalem  and  the  usual 
salutations  from  the  brethren. 

With  characteristic  courtesy,  the  Epistie  opens  with 
words  of  approval  and  congratulation,§  wmch  show 
tJiat  the  writer's  subsequent  censures  arise  from  no 
desire  to  see  merely  what  is  bad  in  the  Corinthians, 
but  are  forced  from  him  bv  the  serious  nature  of  the 
evils  which  have  to  be  checked.  Three  evils  are  then 
rebuked— viz.,  The  Spibit  of  Ejlctiok,||  The  Case 

OF    PSOHIBITBD    MaBBIAQE,^    ThE    APPEALS    OF 


*  My  reason  for  thinking  that  the  letter  from  the  Corin- 
thiana  was  in  part  a  reply  to  St  Pau]*8  lost  Epistle  is  that  the 
Apostle  says  (l  Cor.  v.  0)  empatioally,  "  I  wrote  to  you  in  the 
Epi8tle,*'-^je.,  the  Epistle  to  which  yon  refer.  They  had  pro- 
hably  taken  exception  to  his  strict  iigunction,  and  said  in  reply. 
*'  If  we  are  not  to  keep  company  at  all  with  fornicators,  then 
we  must  go  out  of  the  world  altogether.**  His  words  seem  to 
me  to  be  an  answer  to  some  sucfii  captious  criticism,  and  not 
a  voluntary  modification  or  explanation  of  what  he  had  no 
reason  to  suppose  should  be  misunderstood.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested bysome  conmientators  that  the  lost  Epistle  had  be^ 
sent  by  Timothy.  But  St  Paul  seems  to  assume  as  certain 
that  the  letter  has  reached  them  (1  Ck)r.  r.  9),  and  to  be  doubt- 
ful whether  Timothy  was  thero  or  not  (1  Ck>r.  xvl  10). 

t  See  2  Ckir.  11.12,13. 

i  See  1  Cor.  v.  7,  and  Note  there,  and  chap.  xvl.  18,  showing 
that  it  was  written  beforo  Pentecost,  and  probably  at  Passover 
time. 

§  I  Cot.  L  1-a        II  Cor.  1 10-iv.  2L       T  1  Cor,  v.  1-U 


Christians  to  Heathen  Cotxbts.*  The  eenerd 
principles  of  the  relation  of  Christianity  to  heathenism, 
out  oi  which  the  advice  given  under  the  last  two  heads 
has  i^wn,  are  then  solemnly  reiterated ;  f  and  the  first 
Section  of  the  Epistle  closes  with  these  words  of  earnest 
warmng. 

From  the  second  Section  of  this  Epistle  we  can 
discover  what  wore  the  topics  concerning  which  the 
Corinthians  had  written  to  St.  Paul.  He  would  douht- 
less  treat  of  these  subjects  in  the  same  sequence  as 
they  occurred  in  the  letter  to  which  this  is  the  answer. 
The  questions  asked  were  probably  these:  Is  it  bight 
TO  MABB.Y  P  The  answer  to  this  X  ^ — ^that,  owin^  to 
the  exceptional  state  of  circumstances  then  existing, 
the  unmarried  state  is  better.  This  advice  is,  however, 
to  be  modified  in  its  practical  apnlication  in  the  cases 
of  those  who  have  an  irresistibie  natural  desire  for 
marriage  and  those  who  have  already  contracted  it. 

The  second  question  was:  Is  it  lawfttIi  fob  a 
Chbistian  to  eat  the  flesh  which  has  been 
ai.beady  used  fob  bacbificial  pxtbp08e8  bt 
THE  HEATHEN  P  To  this  the  answer  §  is,  in  general 
terms,  that  there  is  no  harm  in  eating  such  meat,  but 
that  in  practice  this  wide  principle  of  Christian  liberty 
must  be  limited  by  regard  to  the  j^eneral  welfare  of 
others  and  their  tenderness  of  conscience. 

The  third  inquiry  was :  What  is  the  becoming 

DBE88     OF    WOMEN     IN     PXTBLIC     W0B8HIP  P     This 

question  was  rendered  necessary  bv  some  women 
pushing  the  freedom  of  the  faith  so  &r  as  to  appear 
m  pubuc  unveiled — a  practice  which  might  easily  be 
mistaken  by  the  heathen  as  the  indication  of  a  loose 
morality.  To  this  the  Apostle  replies  ||  practically 
that  our  Christianity  is  not  to  make  us  transgress 
the  social  order  and  customs  of  the  community  in 
which  we  live. 
The  fourth  question  was :  What  is  the  pbopeb 

ORDER     of     the     CELEBRATION     OF    THE      LoBD'S 

SUPPEB  P  In  his  answer  to  this  questioner  the  Apostle 
severely  censures  the  scenes  of  riot  and  debauch  into 
which  the  Love  Feasts — ^with  which  the  Lord's  Supper 
was  practically  united,  though  not  identical — ^had  fflJlen^ 
and  gives  stringent  and  exact  directions  as  to  the  means 
of  avoiding  su<m  scandal  in  the  future.** 
The  fifOi  question   was:   Which  is   the    most 

YALXTABLE  OF  SPIBITUAL  GIFTS  P     The  discUSsion  of 

this  matter  ft  involves  the  condemnation  of  the  ex- 
travagant value  attached  by  some  to  the  gift  of 
tongues,  and  the  enunciation  of  the  principle  that  the 
value  of  a  jnft  depends  on  its  utility  for  the  good  of 
the  whole  Qiurch. 
The   seventh  and  last  inquiry  was :    Is  the  be- 

STXBBECTION  OF   THE  DEAD  A  YTTAL  DOCTBINE  OF 

Chbistianity  P  The  reply  to  thisjt  is  an  elaborate 
exposftion  and  vindication  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection.  The  collection  for  the  saints  at  Jeru- 
salem, information  regarding  his  own  change  of  plans, 
and  some  personal  matters,  occupy  the  concluding 
chapter  of  the  Epistle. 
After  despatcmng  this  Epistle,  St.  Paul  is  full  of 


•  I  Cor.  vi.  1-a  1 1  Cor.  vl.  6-20,  1 1  Cor.  vii. 

il  Cor.  vlit  1-xL  I. 
1  Cor.  xi.  a-16.  T  1  Cor.  xi  17-W. 

*  It  seems  impossible  to  us  that  drunkenness  oonld  arise 
from  the  abuse  of  the  Euoharistic  wine  as  administered  in  our 
own  day.  A  remarkable  instance  is  mentioned  in  Mrs. 
Brassey's  Vopatfe  of  the  "Sunbeam"  (p.  234)  of  a  church 
which  they  visited  in  Tahiti,  where  coooa-nut  milk  was  used 
in  the  Holy  Communion  in  the  place  of  wine,  owing  to  abuses 
of  the  cup  which  had  arisen, 
tt  1  Cor.  xit  1-xiv.  iO,  ^  1  Cor.  XV. 
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fears  lest  it  may  lutre  been  written  with  too  mnch 
seyerity,  and  possibly  may  haye  exactly  the  opposite 
effect  from  that  whien  he  desired.  It  may  fail  to  re- 
concile to  him  the  Church  so  dear  to  his  heart — ^it  may 
only  widen  the  breach  and  embitter  opponents.  The 
Apostle  leayes  Ephesos  after  Pentecost,  bnt  his  fears 
increase.  £yen  an  "  o^n  door  "  at  Troas  *  cannot  detain 
him  in  his  restless  anxiety.  No  new  loye  conld  make  np 
for  the  posssible  loss  of  the  old  one  at  Corinth  in  that 
large  and  tender  heart  of  St.  PanL  He  passes  oyer 
into  Macedonia — ^f  all  of  care :  there  are  the  echoes  of 
tumnlts  at  Ephesns  behind  him — ^there  is  the  fear  of 
coming  disruption  with  Corinth  before  him.  At 
last,  at  Fhilippi,  he  meets  Titns,  who  brings  him  the 
joyfnl  news  tnat,  on  the  whole,  the  letter  has  been 
8acoes8fnl.t  The  Corinthian  Christians  are  penitent, 
the  chief  offender  has  been  expeUed,  and  there  is 
nothing  now  to  preyent  the  Apostle  taking  back  into 
his  confidence  and  loye  the  Cnnrch  to  wmch  he  was 
60  warmly  attached.  A  second  letter^ — ^to  express  his 
joy  and  gratitude,  to  reiterate  his  exhortations,  and 
to  finally  prepare  the  Corinthians  for  his  comine 
(which  he  explains  had  been  delayed  from  no  personiu 
eaprioe,  but  for  their  sakes§) — ^is  written,  and  the  last 
trace  of  the  cloud  which,  by  separating  him  from  them 
had  cast  so  terrible  a  darKness  oyer  nis  own  soul,  is 
completely  and  finally  remoyed. 

The  authenticity  of  this  Epistle  has  neyer  been  seriously 
disputed;  indeed,  to  deny  it  would  almost  inyolye  a 
disbelief  in  the  historical  existence  of  the  Corinthian 
Church  and  in  the  personality  al  St.  F^ul.  The  earliest 
fathers  refer  to  it  as  the  recognised  letter  of  the 
Apostle.  Clement  of  Borne,  Pdycarp,  and  Irensras 
quote  passagCMS  from  it  as  St.  ^aul  s  writing.  All 
throughout  this  Epistle  we  haye  the  heart  as  well  as 
the  intellect  of  tne  Apostle  displayed  to  us;  the 
Holy  Spirit  of  Qod  not  setting  aside,  but  controlling 
and  gliding  those  good  gpf  ts  of  which,  though  we  caU 
them  "  natural,"  He  is  the  Author  and  the  Giyer. 

Many  of  the  subjects  treated  of  here  were  local  and 
personal.  The  combination  of  circumstances  which 
l^ye   rise  to  them   cannot  possibly   occur  again   in 


•  2  Cor.  iL  12. 
t  2  Corinthians. 


t  2  Cor.  il.  14. 
§2Cor.i.2a 


Christendom ;  but  the  principles  on  which  the  Ax>ostle 
decided  these  matters  are  imperishable  and  of  uniyersal 
obligation.  They  can  guide  the  Church  amid  the  com- 
plex ciyilisation  of  the  nineteenth  century  as  truly  and 
as  clearly  as  they  indicated  to  her  the  path  of  safety  in 
the  infancy  of  the  Christian  faith. 

The  following,  among  other  works,  haye  been  con- 
sulted in  writing  the  commentary  upon  this  Epistle  :-^ 

The  Qreek  Testament,  imth  a  OriticaUy'remsed  Texif 
&c,,  by  Dean  Alford.    Vol.  IL    Biyingtons,  187L 

The  Greek  Testament,  with  Notes,  by  Bishop  Words*, 
worth. 

KrUiseh^exegetiseher  Kommeniar  uber  das  Neue 
Testament.  Oottingen  (English  Translation,  T.  &  T. 
Clark,  1877). 

The  Episiles  of  St  Taut  to  the  Corinthians,  with 
Critical  Notes  and  Dissertations^  by  A.  P.  Stanley, 
Dean  of  Westminster.  Fourth  Edition.  John  Mur- 
ray, 1876. 

The  Life  and  EpistUs  of  8t  Paid,  by  W.  J. 
Conybeare  and  the  Very  Bey.  J.  S.  Howson,  Dean 
of  CJnester.    New  Edition.    Longmans,  1870. 

The  Hulsean  Lectures  for  1862,  by  the  Very  Bev. 
J.  S.  Howson.    Third  Edition.    Strahan  &  Co.,  1873. 
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THE   FIRST   EPISTLE   OF   PAUL   THE    APOSTLE   TO   THE 

CORINTHIANS. 


CHAPTER  L— (^)  Paid,  called  to  be 
Chap.  L 1—3.    ^^  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ 

Salutation  and  through  the  will  of  God, 

address.  gj^^  Sosthenes  our  brother, 
(2>  unto  the  church  of  God  which  is  at 
Corinth,  to  them  that  are  sanctified  in 
Christ  Jesus,'  called  to  be  saints,^  with 
all  that  in  every  place  call  upon  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  both 
their*s  and  our-s :  ^^^  Grace  be  unto  you, 
and  peace,  from  Gtod  our  Father,  and 
from  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 


Aj>.  oa 


a  Acta  1&  a 
b  Uom.  1. 7. 


1  Qr.nvebaUm. 


(*)  I  thank  my  God  always  on  your 
behalf,  for  the    grace  of  cha^    .    ^^ 
God  which  IS  given  you  by  introductory 

Jesus    Christ;    <*>   tiiat    in  commendation. 

every  thing  ye  are  enriched  by  him,  in 
all  utterance,  and  in  all  knowledge; 
(^)  even  as  the  testimony  of  Christ  was 
confirmed  in  you:  ^''^  so  that  ye  come 
behind  in  no  gift;  waiting  for  the 
coming^  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ: 
(®)  who  shall  also  confirm  you  unto  the 
end,  that  ye  may  be  blameless  in  the  day 


(1)  Paul,  called  to  be  an  apostle. — ^Beifcer,  a 
called  Apostle  of  Jesue  Christ,  ^s  apostolio  autho- 
rity, which  was  questioned  by  some  in  Corinth,  is  thus 
set  out  at  the  commencement  of  the  Epistle. 

And  Sosthenes  our  brother. — Sosthenes  the 
brother,  probably  the  Sosthenes  (see  Note  on  verse  16) 
the  chief  ruler  of  the  synagogue  mentioned  in  Acts 
xviii.  17,  one  of  the  bretluren  well  known  to  the  Corin- 
thians. From  his  name  bein^  thus  joined  with  that 
of  the  Apostle,  we  may  conjecture  that  he  was  his 
amanuensis  in  writing  ihis  Epistle,  the  salutation  only 
(chap.  xyi.  21)  having  been  written  by  St.  Paul's  hand. 

(2)  Church  of  Gtod. — St.  Chrysostom  remarks  how 
these  openin|p  words  are  a  protest  against  the  party- 
spirit  prevaihng  at  Corinth :  "  The  Church  of  God— not 
of  this  or  that  man." 

Them  that  are  sanotified  in  Christ  Jesus.— 
This  is  not  another  class  of  persons,  but  a  description 
of  those  who  compose  "  the  Church  " — ^who  are  further 
described  as  "  called  to  be  saints  " — t.e.,  '*  holv."  The 
term  "saints"  is  never  used  by  St.  Paul  with  its  re- 
stricted modem  meaning,  but  is  applied  to  the  whole 
baptised  Church.  The  English  word  which  most  nearly 
expresses  the  apostolio  idea  is  "Christians" — ^used  in 
its  most  oomprenensive  sense. 

With  all  that  in  every  place. — Better  translate, 
with  all  that  caU  upon  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  in  every  ptaee,  both  theirs  and  ours.  The 
teaching  of  the  Epistle  is  thus  addressed  to  the  Church 
at  lam,  which  is  composed  of  all  who  call  upon  the 
Lord  Jesus,  whether  it  oe  in  Corinth  ("our"  country — 
the  Apostle  identifying  himself  with  his  converts)  or 
elsewhere.  This  icCea  of  the  Church,  put  forward  in 
the  very  opening  of  the  Epistle,  at  once  directs  the 
reader's  mind  from  the  narrow  spirit  of  faction  which 
was  ezhibitiiig  itself  at  Corinth.  The  words  of  this 
verse  contain  a  strong  testimony  to  the  worship  of 
Christ,  not  only  as  bemg  practised  in  the  Apostolic 
Church*  but  as  beinff  one  of  the  very  marks  of  true 
imion  with  the  Churcn. 
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(3)  Qrace  be  unto  you,  and  peace.^This  19 
the  usual  stjrle  of  apostolic  meting  (Gkd.  L  8 ;  Eph. 
i.  2),  and  with  these  words  the  address  and  greetmg 
which  open  the  Epistle  conclude. 

(4)  I  thank  my  Qod. — ^Expressions  of  thankful* 
ness  (verses  4 — 9),  serving  also  to  secure  at  the  vei^ 
outset  the  attention  of  those  to  whom  the  Apostle  ib- 
writmg.  He  thus  shows  that  he  is  not  blind  to,  or  for- 
getful of,  their  good  qualities,  although  this  Epistle  i» 
specially  written  to  rebuke  their  present  sins ;  and  also 
that  he  is  not  about  to  utter  woros  of  hopeless  condem- 
nation, but  of  wholesome  warning.  The  emphatic  use- 
of  the  singular,  I  thank  my  Qoa,  in  contrast  to  tho 
plural  in  uie  previous  verses,  indicates  that  St.  Paul 
does  not  join  Sosthenes  with  him  as  author  of  the 
Epistle,  but  that  it  is  written  in  his  name  alone  and 
with  his  sole  authoriW. 

The  grace  of  Ghod  which  is  given  you  by 
Jesus  Christ. — ^Better,  the  grace  of  Ood  given  you 
in  Christ  Jesus — i,e,,  given  to  you  as  being  in  Christ. 

W  Ye  are  enriched. — Literally,  ye  were  en- 
riched. '*  Utterance  "  is  the  power  of  outward  expres- 
sion of  that  "  knowledge"  which  dwells  within. 

(e)  Even  as  the  testimony  of  Christ.— The 
testimony  wMch  St.  Paul  bore  to  Christ,  and  from 
Christ,  was  confirmed  among  them  by  this  full  bestowal 
of  spiritual  gifts. 

(7)  So  that  ye  come.— -Not  exactly  as  in  the  Eng- 
lish, "  so  that  ye  come  behind"  (or,  are  warUino)  "m 
no  gift,"  but  "the  result  being  that  ye  come  behind 
others  in  no  gift."  You  have  as  rally  as  any  others  those 
spiritual  gifts  which  sustain  you  and  enable  you  to  wait 
for  the  revelation  (i.e.,  the  second  visible  appearance, 
which  the  early  Church  expected  would  soon  occur)  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  not  with  fear,  or  with  impatience, 
but  with  a  calm  trustfulness  (lavke  xvii.  30;  Titus 
ii.  13). 

(8)  Who.— The  use  of  the  words  "  day  of  our  Lord 
JesnB  Christ,"  instead  of  "  His  day,"  has  been  regarded 


Factums  among  the 


I.    COEINTHIANS,    I. 


Converts  at  Corinth* 


of  our  Lord  Jeans  Christ.  W  God  w 
faithftil,'  by  whom  jre  were  called  unto 
the  fellowship  of  his  Son  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord. 

(10)  Now  I  beseech  you,  brethren,  by 

Clia^.  i.  10—  the    name    of    our    Lord 

mu^v.^^-.  ?J:.      Jesus  Christ,  that  ye  all 

factiona.       speak    the    same    thing. 


1  Gr.  tekimtJL 
alTbCM.&M. 


and  that  there  be  no  divisions^  among 
you;  but  that  ye  be  perfectly  joined 
together  in  the  same  mind  and  in  the 
same  judgment.  (^^)  For  it  hath  been 
declared  unto  me  of  you,  my  brethren, 
by  them  which  are  of  the  house  of  Chloe, 
that  there  are  contentions  among  you. 
t^)  Now  this  I  say,  that  every  one  of 


by  some  as  a  sufficient  evidence  that  "  who  "  does  not 
refer  to  Christ  This  by  itself  would  scarcely  be  so, 
for  there  are  examples  elsewhere  of  St.  Paul  using  our 
Lord's  name  where  tiie  possessive  pronoun  would  have 
seemed  more  natural  (ilph.  iv.  12 ;  Col.  ii.  11).  The 
general  sense  of  the  passage,  however,  and  espedallv  of 
the  following  verse,  shows  that  the  antecedent  to  "  who  " 
is  not  "  Chmt,"  in  verse  7,  but  "  God,"  in  verse  4 

Three  distinct  periods  are  referred  to  in  these 
verses — (1)  tiie  time  when  the  grace  of  Gk>d  was 
given  them  (verse  4) ;  (2)  the  present  time  while  they 
wait  for  the  coming  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  endowed  as 
they  are  with  the  qualities  described  in  verses  5 — 7  ; 
ana  (3)  the  day  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  which  is  still 
f  uture^if  preserved  blameless  until  that,  then  they  are 
finally  ana  for  ever  safe;  and  that  they  will  be  so 
preserved  by  €h)d  the  Apostle  has  no  doubt,  for  the 
reason  stated  in  the  next  verse.    (See  chap.  iv.  3.) 

(9)  God  is  faithftil.— The  One  who  called  them 
"unto  the  communion  of  His  Son"  is  faithful,  and 
therefore  He  will  complete  His  work;  no  trials  and 
sufferings  need  make  tnem  doubt  that  all  will  at  last 
be  well  The  same  confidence  is  expressed  in  Phil,  i  6, 
and  1  Thees.  v.  24. 

(10)  Now  I  beseech  you,  brethren.— With  these 
words  the  Ai)Ostle  introduces  the  topic  which  is  indeed 
one  of  the  cnief  reasons  of  his  writi^  this  Epistle  (see 
Introduction),  viz.,  the  Pahtv-spibit  existing  in  the 
Corinthian  Church.  The  treatment  of  this  subject  occu- 
pies to  chap.  iv.  verse  20.  It  is  important  to  remember 
that  the  factiona  rebuked  by  St.  Paul  were  not  sects 
who  separated  themselves  from  the  Church,  but  those 
who  within  the  Church  divided  themselves  into  parties, 
each  calling  itself  by  the  name  of  some  Apostle  whose 
teacliing  and  practice  were  most  highly  esteemed.  The 
nature  and  cause  of  these  divisions  we  shall  understand 
as  we  consider  the  Apostle's  exhortation  to  unity,  and 
his  rebuke  of  the  spirit  which  gave  rise  to  them. 

By  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.— 


of  an  adjuration,  but  as  reminding  them  of  it.  That 
very  name  adds  strength  to  his  e&ortation  to  "speak 
the  same  thing" — «.«.,  to  call  themselves  by  this  one 
name,  and  not  each  (as  in  verse  12)  by  a  different  desig- 
nation, and  that  there  should  be  no  **  schisms  "  among 
them.  The  word  translated  "  divisions,"  signifies  literaUy 
a  «  rent,''  in  which  sense  it  occurs  in  Mark  ii  21  ("  the 
renJt  is  made  worse  "),  and  is  used  three  times  in  St. 
John's  Gospel  in  the  sense  of  schism  or  difference  of 
opinion  (vii  43 ;  ix.  16 ;  x.  19).  See  Note  on  chap.  vil.  43, 
as  to  the  moral  application  of  the  word  having  probably 
oome  from  Ephesus ;  and  the  idea  of  a  tear  or  rent  is 
carried  on  in  the  words,  "  be  perfectly  joined  together," 
which  in  the  original  signifies  the  repair  of  something 
which  was  torn,  as  in  Matt.  iv.  21  we  have  the  wora 
rendered  "  were  mending  Uieir  nets."     The  church  at 
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Corinth  presents  to  the  Apostle's  mind  the  idea  of  a  seam- 
less robe  rent  and  torn  into  pieces,  and  he  desires  its  com- 
plete and  entire  restonttion  oy  their  returning  to  a  united 
temper  of  mind  and  judgment  as  to  word  and  deed. 

(11)  The  house  of  Chloe.— Who  Chloe  was  we 
cannot  teH  Her  name  was  evidently  well  known  to  the 
Corinthians,  and  some  slaves  of  her  household,  probably 
teavelling  between  Ephesus  and  Corinth,  on  theur 
owner's  business,  had  brought  to  St.  Paul  the  account 
of  the  distracted  state  of  the  church  in  their  city. 

W  Now  this  I  say  .--Better,  What  I  mean  is,  that, 
&c  The  following  words,  "every  one  of  you  saith," 
show  how  party-spirit  pervaded  the  whole  Christian  com- 
mxmity.  It  may  be  well  to  mention  here  briefly  what  we 
may  consider  to  have  been  the  distinctive  characteristics 
of  the  factions  which  called  themselves  respectively  the 
party  of  Paul,  of  Cephas,  of  Apollos,  and  of  Christ. 

1.  St.  Paitl  places  first  that  section  of  the  Church 
which  called  themselves  by  his  name — ^thusat  the  outset 
showing  that  it  is  not  for  the  sole  purpose  of  silencing 
opponents,  or  from  a  jealousy  of  the  influence  of  other 
teiushers,  that  he  writes  so  strenuouslv  against  the 
disturbances  in  the  Corinthian  commumty.  It  is  the 
spirit  of  separation  and  of  faction  which  he  condemns^- 
rebuking  it  as  strongly  when  it  has  led  to  the  undue 
exaltation  of  his  own  name,  as  when  it  attempted  to 
depreciate  his  sifts  and  ministry  as  compared  with  those 
of  Apollos  or  of  Cephas.  He  thus  wins  at  once  the  atten- 
tion and  confidence  of  every  candid  reader.  The  Pauline 
party  would  no  doubt  have  consisted  chiefly  of  those 
who  were  the  personal  converts  of  the  Apostle.  Their 
esteem  for  him  who  had  been  the  means  of  their 
conversion,  seems  to  have  been  carried  to  excess  in  the 
manner  in  which  it  displayed  itself.  This  would  be 
increased  by  jthe  hostility  which  their  opponents'  dis- 
paragement of  the  AT>08tle  naturally  excited  in  them. 
They  allowed  St.  Paul's  teaching  of  the  liberty  where- 
with Christ  made  them  free,  to  develop  in  them  an 
unchristian  license  and  a  mode  of  treatment  of  others 
essentially  illiberal,  tbus  denying  by  their  actions  the 
very  principles  which  they  professed  to  hold  dear. 
They  " judgied"  and  "set  at  nought"  (Rom.  xiv.  10) 
bretnren  wno  could  not  take  so  essentially  spiritual  a 
view  of  Christianity,  but  who  still  clung  to  some  of 
the  outward  forms  of  Judaism. 

2.  Apollos  was  a  Jew  of  Alexandria — "  an  eloquent 
man,  and  mighty  in  the  Scriptures."  He  came  to 
Ephesus  during  St.  Paul's  absence  from  that  city,  and 
taught  what  he  knew  of  the  "things  of  the  Lord." 
While  here,  he  was  instructed  further  in  "  the  way  of 
God "  by  Aquila  and  Priscilla,  he  having  previously 
only  the  inadequate  knowledge  which  was  possessed  by 
disciples  of  John  (Acts  xviii.  24—28).  Having  preached 
in  parts  of  Achaia,  he  came  to  Corinth.  Tliat  he  came 
thereafter  St.  Paul  we  may  conclude  from  th  Apostle's 
reference  to  himself  as  having  "  planted,"  and  Apollos 
having  "  watered  "  (chap.  ilL  6),  and  again  to  himself  as 
having  "  kid  the  foundation  "  (chap,  il  10).  To  Corinth 
Apollos  brought  with  him  the  arts  of  the  rhetorician,  and 
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of  Cephas  and  ChrisL 


joxL  saith,  I  am  of  Paul ;  and  I  of 
ApoUos;'*  and  I  of  Cephas;  and  I  of 
Christ. 

^^)  Is  Christ  divided  ?  was  Paul  cruci- 
fied for  you?  or  were  ye  baptized  in  the 


a  AcU  18.  M. 

b  An»   18.   8; 
Bom.  1&  a 


name  of  Paul?  <^*)  I  thank  God  that  I 
baptized  none  of  you,  but  Crispus  and 
Gains;*  <^^Uest  any  should  say  that  I 
had  baptized  in  mine  own  name. 
(^^)  And  I  baptized  also  the  household 


the  ctQture  of  a  Greek  philosopher ;  and  while  preachine 
Christ  cradfied,  these  gifts  and  knowledge  rendered 
him  more  acceptable  than  St.  Paul  had  been,  with 
his  studied  simplicity  of  style,  to  a  certain  class  of 
intellectual  and  rationalising  hearers  in  Corinth.  When 
Apollos  left,  a  section  of  the  Church  unduly  magnified 
the  importance  of  his  gifts  and  of  his  manner  of  teach- 
ing. They  did  so  to  ute  depreciation  of  the  simplicity 
of  the  ^ospeL  This  all  led  to  the  development  of 
evils  which  we  shall  see  more  in  detail  in  our  examina- 
tion of  verses  18 —  31  and  chap.  iL  It  ought  to  be  remem- 
bered that  Apollos  was  in  no  sense  "  the  founder  of 
a  party."  It  was  the  exaggeration  and  perversion 
of  Apollos'  teaching,  by  some  of  the  converts,  that 
really  founded  the  ^rty.  To  the  end  he  and  Paul 
remained  friends.  He  was  probably  with  the  Apostle 
while  the  Epistle  was  heing  written,  and  (chap.  xvL  12) 
refused,  even  when  St.  Pam  suggested  it,  to  go  so  soon 
again  to  Corinth,  lest  his  presence  should  in  the  least 
tend  to  keep  that  party-spirit  alive ;  and  when,  ten 
years  (a.d.  67)  later,  the  Apostle  writes  to  Titus,  he 
exhorts  him  "  to  brin^  Apollos  on  his  jjoumey  diligently, 
that  nothing  be  wantmff  to  him  "  (Titus  iiL  13). 

3.  The  third  faction  in  Corinth  professed  themselves 
followers  of  St.  Pbtbb — or,  as  he  was  always  called, 
'*  Cephas."  This  was  the  name  by  which  our  Lord 
addmsed  him  in  Matt.  xvi.  18,  and  by  this 
name  (and  not  by  his  Greek  name,  j?eter)  he  would 
have  been  spoken  of  by  the  Apostles  and  earlj^  Chris- 
tians. In  the  New  Testament  writings  he  is  designated 
most  frequentlv  Peter,  as  Ids  Greek  name  would  be 
more  intelligible  to  the  lar^r  world  for  which  these 
writings  were  intended.  This  faction  of  the  Corinthian 
Church  still  dun^  to  many  Jewi^  ceremonial  ideas, 
from  which  St.  Faul  was  entirelv  free.  They  seem 
not  to  have  quite  passed  through  the  cloud.  They 
exalted  St.  Peter  as  more  worthy  of  honour  than  St. 
Paul,  because  he  had  personally  been  with  Christ,  and 
been  called  "  Cephas  "  (rock)  by  Him.  They  insinuated 
that  St.  Paul's  supporting  himself  was  not  so  dignified 
as  the  maintenance  of  St.  Peter  and  others  bv  the 
Church,  in  accordance  with  their  Lord's  command  (chap, 
ix.  4 — 6 ;  2  Cor.  xi.  9, 10) ;  and  they  unfavourably  con- 
trasted St.  Paul's  oeHbacv  with  the  married  state  of 
St.  Peter,  and  of  "  the  bretnren  of  the  Lord  "  (chap.  ix.  5). 
It  is  probable  that  their  animosity  towards  St.  Paul  was 
not  a  little  increased  by  the  knowledge  that  there  were 
certain  matters  in  which  he  consi£red  St.  Peter  to 
be  in  error,  and  "  withstood  him  to  the  face  "  (GaL 
ii.  2).  To  the  detailed  difficulties  and  errors  of  this 
section  of  the  Corinthian  Church  reference  is  to  be 
found  in  the  chaps,  vii. — xi.  1. 

4.  There  was  stiU  one  other  party  or  faction  which 
dared  to  arrogate  to  themselves  the  name  of  Chbist 
Himself.  These  over-estimated  the  importance  and 
value  of  having  seen  Christ  in  the  flesh,  and  despised 
St.  Paul  as  one  who  had  subsequently  joinea  the 
Apostolate.  Contempt  for  all  human  teachers  was  by 
them  exalted  into  a  virtue.  Their  greatest  sin  was 
that  the  very  name  which  should  have  been  the  common 
bond  of  union,  the  name  bv  the  thought  and  memory 
of  which  the  Apostle  would  plead  for  a  restoration  of 


unity,  was  degraded  by  them  into  the  exclusive  party- 
badge  of  a  narrow  section.  We  do  not  find  anv  very 
definite  and  detailed  allusion  to  this  section  m  this 
Epistle,  though  in  the  second  Epistle  a  reference  to 
them  can  be  traced  in  chap.  x.  7.  There  is  no  need  for  such 
at  any  length.  Their  condemnation  is  written  in  every 
chapter,  the  whole  of  the  Ejpistle  is  a  denunciation  of  the 
spirit  of  faction— of  the  sm  of  schism — which  in  their 
case  reached  a  dimax,  inasmuch  as  they  consecrated 
their  sin  with  the  very  name  of  Christ.  Such,  briefly, 
were  the  four  schisms  which  were  rending  the  Corinthian 
Church.  We  might  call  them — ^1,  The  Party  of  Liberty 
(Paul)  ;  2,  The  Intellectual  Pariy  (Apollos)  ;  3, 
The  Judaizin^  Party  (Cephas)  ;  4,  The  Exdnaive 
Partv  (who  said,  "  I  am  of  Chbist  "). 

(U)  I  of  Christ.— It  has  been  suggested  that  this  is 
not  the  designation  of  a  fourth  par^  in  the  Church,  but 
an  affirmation  by  the  Apostle,  "  1  am  of  Christ,"  in 
contradistinction  to  those  referred  to  before,  who  called 
themselves  after  the  names  of  men.  But  in  addition  to 
the  fact  that  there  is  no  change  in  form  of  enression 
to  indicate  a  change  of  sense,  we  find  evident  naces  of 
the  existence  of  such  a  party  (chap.  ix.  I ;  2  Cor.  x.  7). 

(13)  l8  Christ  divided  P-Better,  Christ  is  dU 
vided,  Christ,  in  the  communion  of  the  Church,  is 
rent,  torn  in  fragments  by  you.  The  mention  of  the 
sacred  name  as  a  party-crv  makes  the  Apostle  burst 
into  that  impassioned  exclamation.  Then  there  is  a 
momentary  pause,  and  the  Apostle  goes  back  from  his 
sudden  denunciatbn  of  the  "Christ"  party,  to  those 
whom  he  had  originally  selected  for  typical  treatment, 
viz.,  those  who  bore  his  o?m  name,  the  two  streams  of 
thought,  as  it  were,  minirlingand  rushing  to^^ether ;  and 
he  asks  (with  a  mind  stiQ  f  uQ  of  the  burning  indignation 
aroused  by  the  mention  of  the  name  of  union  as  a 
symbol  of  disunion),  "  Was  Paul  crucified  for  yon  ?  " 
'*  Was  your  baptism  in  the  name  of  Paul  P  "  To  each  of 
which  the  answer  must  of  necessity  be  "  No." 

Paul  being  the  founder  of  the  Church,  these  ques- 
tions apply  more  forcibly  to  the  others  also. 

(i«)  I  ttiank  Ood.— '^  I  am  thankful  to  God  that  it 
was  not  so."  For  if  he  had  baptised  a  ereat  many,  some 
might  have  said  he  had  created  origiiuuly  a  party  in  his 
own  name.  Crispus  (see  Acts  xviii.  8),  a  "ruler  of 
the  synagogue,"  Gains  (or  Cains,  his  Roman  name), 
**  mine  host,  and  of  the  whole  Churdi "  (Rem.  xtL  23) : 
the  evident  importance  and  position  of  these  two,  and 
that  they  were  the  first  converts,  may  account  for  the 
Apostle  having  departed  from  Ids  usual  practice  in 
baptising  them. 

u6)  Stephanas.— The  mention  of  Stephanas  and 
his  household  was,  from  the  words  precedi]^,  evidently 
a  subsequent  correction  by  the  Apostle.  Me  had  for- 
gotten them,  and  was  reminded  of  it  possibly  by 
Sosthenes,  who  was  writing  from  his  dictation,  and 
would  naturallv  have  known  the  fact,  for  Stephanas 
was  the  "firstfruits  of  Achaia"  (chap,  xvi  15),  and 
Sosthenes  had  been  chief  ruler  of  the  synagograe  (Acts 
xviii  17)  when  Paul  had  been  brought  bSore  Gallio, 
deputy  of  Achaia.  Stephanas  himself  was  at  Sphesns 
with  St.  Paul  when  this  letter  was  written,  and  doubt- 
less in  daily   intercourse  both  with  him  and   with 
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is  Foolishness  to  the  World- 


of  Steplianas:  besides^  I  know  not 
whether  I  baptized  any  other.  <^^  For 
Christ  sent  me  not  to  baptize,  but  to 
preach  the  gospel:  not  with  wisdom" 
of  words,^  lest  the  cross  of  Christ  should 
be  made  of  none  effect. 

(18)  For  the  preaching  of  the  cross  is 
to  them  that  perish  foolishness;  but 
unto  us  which  are  saved  it  is  the  power* 
of  God.  <">  For  it  is  written,  I  wiU 
destroy  the  wisdom  of  the  wise,^  and  will 
bring  to  nothing  the  understanding  of 
the  prudent.  ^*'>  Where  is  the  wise?^ 
where  is  the  scribe  ?  where  is  the  dis- 
puter  of   this   world?    hath  not  God 
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made  foolish  the  wisdom  of  this  world? 
(21)  For  after  that  in  the  wisdom  of  God 
the  world  by  wisdom  knew  not  God,'  it 
pleased  God  by  the  foolishness  of  preach- 
ing to  save  them  that  believe.  ^^>  For 
the  Jews  require  a  sign,/  and  the 
Greeks  seek  after  wisdom:  ^^  but 
we  preach  Christ  crucified,  unto  the 
Jews  a  stumblingblock,  and  unto  the 
Greeks  foolishness ;  (^)  but  unto  them 
which  are  called,  both  Jews  and 
Greeks,  Christ  the  power  of  Gk)d,  and 
the  wisdom  of  God.  <^)  Because  the 
foolishness  of  God  is  wiser  than  men ; 
and  the  weakness  of  God  is  stronger 


Sosthenes  (chap.  xvi.  17).  Finding  bow  his  memory  had 
failed  him  on  this  pointy  the  Apostle  adds,  "^d  I 
know  not/'  &c.  (i,e,,  I  don't  remember)  so  as  to  prevent 
anj  cavil  from  hypercritical  opponents. 

(17)  Not  to  baptise. — ^Preaching  was  eminently  the 
work  of  the  Apostles.  The  deacons  nsed  to  baptise 
(Acts  X.  48).  The  mention  of  "  the  preaching  of  the 
glad  tidings"  affords  an  opportimity  for  the  Apostle 
stating  in  yindication  of  himself  why  that,  and  not 
philosophy,  was  the  subject  of  his  preaching,  "  lest  the 
cross  of  Christ  should  be  made  of  none  effect."  Such, 
and  not  inability  or  ignorance,  was  the  grand  cause  of 
his  simplicity. 

(18)  f^or  the  preaohing. — ^In  the  ori^nal  the  con- 
trast comes  out  more  strongly  between  this  and  the 
previous  statement,  the  same  phrase  being  repeated, 
thus,  "  For  the  word  of  the  cross,"  in  contrast  to  "  the 
wisdom  of  more  words  "  above.  This  is  the  word  of  real 
power. 

Them  that  perish. — Better,  those  that  are  perish- 
ing,  and  us  who  are  being  saved,  the  former  referring 
to  those  who  have  not  received  the  {[ospel,  and  the 
latter  to  those  who  have  (2  Cor.  ii.  15 ;  iv.  3). 

The  power  of  God. — The  cross  and  all  that  it 
represents  is  the  g^atest  display  of  the  power  of  God 
{Acts  viii.  10). 

^  (19)  For  it  is  written. — This  is  a  further  explana- 
tion of  why  the  word  of  the  gospel,  and  not  the  word 
of  merely  human  wisdom,  is  "  the  power  of  Cod."    The 

? notation  which  follows  consists  of  two  passages  in 
saiah,  and  is  taken  from  the  LXX.,  one  word  being 
altered.  We  have  here  "  brin^  to  nothing,"  instead  of 
"  I  will  conceal"  Words  which  originaUy  applied  to 
those  who  assumed  to  be  the  guides  of  the  Jewish 
race  (Isa.  xxiz.  14),  apply  with  gpreater  force  to  those 
who  would  presume  to  be  Christian  leaders. 

(80)  To  the  second  Quotation,  which  was  originally  a 
song  of  triumph  over  tne  enemies  of  Israel,  the  Apostle 
gives  a  general  application. 

The  wise. — The  general  reference  in  this  word  is 
to  those  who  would  exalt  human  knowled^,  while  "the 
floribe"  indicates  the  Jew,  and  tiie  "aisputer"  the 
Greek,  who  discussed  philosophy  (Acts  vi.  9 ;  ix.  29). 

Of  this  world.— These  words  qualify  all  three 
mentioned,  and  not  exclusively  "  the  disputer. "  *'  World  " 
(more  literally,  ctge)  does  not  here  mean  the  physical 
world,  but,  in  an  ethical  sense,  "  this  age,"  in  contrast 
to  that  which  is  "to  come"  (Matt.  xii.  32;  Mark 
z.  80).  It  is  employed  afterwards  (last  word  of  yerse 
20,  and  in  verse  21)  to  designate  all  who  are  outside 


the  Christian  communion,  as  in  the  next  verse  it 
is  contrasted  with  "  them  that  belieye." 

(^)  For. — ^This  is  an  explanation  and  evidence  of  how 
Gk)d  made  the  wisdom  of  the  world  to  be  only  "  folly." 

After  that  (better,  inasmuch  as)  is  not  here  a  note 
of  time,  but  of  causal  relation. 

In  the  wisdom  of  Gk>d.— These  words  can  scarcely 
be  taken  as  an  expression  of  a  kind  of  approval  of 
God's  wisdom  in  so  arrangizur  the  method  of  revelation, 
but  rather  as  referring  to  dod's  wisdom  evidenced  in 
nature,  and  in  the  teadiings  of  lawgivers  and  prophets. 
The  world  W  its  wisdom  £d  not  attain  to  a  knowledge 
of  Gk)d  in  His  wisdom  displayed  in  creation  (Acts  xvii. 
26 ;  Bom.  i.  19). 

It  pleased  Gk>d.— -The  world  having  thus  failed 
to  gain  a  true  knowledge  of  God  in  His  wisdom, 
He  gave  them  that  knowledge  through  that  very  pro- 
damation  of  "the  cross"  wliich  those  "that  perish" 
call  foolishness.  The  contrast  so  strikingly  put  here 
is  between  (1)  ike  failure  of  the  world  by  means  of  its 
wisdom  to  know  God,  in  His  wisdom  displayed  to  all 
in  His  mightjr  works,  and  to  the  Jews  in  His  mat 
teachers ;  and  (2)  the  success  of  this  "  folly "  of  the 
gospel,  as  they  called  it,  in  saving  all  who  oelieved  it 
(Eom.  L  16). 

(22)  For.—This  is  a  further  unfolding  of  the  fact  of 
the  simplicity  of  the  preaching  of  the  Cross.  It  pan- 
dered neither  to  Jewish-minded  persons  (not  in  the 
Greek  "  the  Jews,"  "the  Gentiles,"  but  simply  "Jews," 
"  Grentiles")  who  desired  visible  portents  to  support  the 
teaching,  nor  to  those  of  Greek  taste  who  desired  an 
actual  and  clear  philosophic  proof  of  it.  (See  Matt. 
xiL  38;  Mark  viiL  11 ;  Luke  xi.  16 ;  John  iy.  48.) 

(23)  But  we  preaoh.— The  gospel  of  Christ  cruci- 
fied made  its  way  by  those  very  qualities  which  they 
regarded  as  "  weumess  and  folly,"  vindicating  itself  as 
"  uie  power  of  Gk)d,"  more  mighty  than  any  "  sign  "  a 
Jew  might  ask  for;  and  "the  wisdom  of  God  sur- 
piwsing  any  merely  intellectual  "wisdom  "  which  a  Greek 
might  desire. 

(24)  Them  which  are  called.— St.  Paul  always 
speaks  of  all  Christians  as  **  the  called,"  not  using  tbiat 
word  in  the  narrower  sense  to  which  some  modem 
religious  sects  have  restricted  it. 

{&)  Because.  —  This  introduces  the  reason  why 
Christ,  as  being  crucified,  is  the  power  and  wisdom  A 
Grod,  vizL,  because  Grod's  folly  (as  they  call  it)  is  wiser, 
not  "than  the  wisdom  of  men,"  as  some  understand 
this  passage,  but  than  men  themselves— embracing  in 
that  word  all  that  men  can  know  or  hope  ever  to 
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must  glory  in  tike  Lord. 


than  men.  ^*>  For  ye  see  your  call- 
ings brethren,  how  that  not  many 
wise  men  after  the  flesh,  not  many 
mighty,  not  many  noble,  are  called: 
^27)  but  God  hath  chosen  the  fooKsh 
things  of  the  world  to  confound  the 
wise;  and  Grod  hath  chosen  the  weak 
things  of  the  world  to  confound  the 
things  which  are  mighty;  <^)  and  base 
things  of  iiie  world,  and  things  which 
are  despised,  hath  God  chosen,  yea,  and 
things  which  are  not,  to  bring  to  nought 
things  that  are :  <^)  that  no  flesh  should 
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glory  in  his  presence.  W  But  of  him 
are  ye  in  Christ  Jesus,  who  of  God  is 
made  unto  us  wisdom,  and  righteous* 
ness,  and  sanctiflcation, and  redemption: 
(31)  that,  according  as  it  is  written.  He 
that  glorieth,  let  him  glory  in  the  Lord.* 

CHAPTEE  n.— W  And  I,  brethren, 
when  I  came  to  you,  came  not  with 
excellency  of  speech  or  of  wisdom,*  de- 
claring unto  you  the  testimony  of  God. 
(2)  For  I  determined  not  to  know  any 
thing  among  you,  save  Jesus  Christ, 


kaow ;  and  the  weakness  of  Gk)d  (as  they  regard  it) 
is  stronger  than  men. 

(26)  For  ye  see  your  calling. — ^Better,  imperatiTe 
(as  in  chaps.  viiL  9 ;  z.  18 ;  xvi  10),  For  see  yowr  eoMng, 
The  Apostle  directs  them  to  look  at  the  facts  regardii^^ 
their  own  calling  to  Christianity,  as  an  illustration  of  the 
tmth  of  what  he  has  just  written,  viz.,  that  though  there 
were,  perhaps,  a  few  of  high  birth  and  education  who  were 
called,  and  responded  to  that  call,  yet  that  these  are 
"  not  many."  it  has  been  well  remarked,  "  the  ancient 
Christians  were,  for  the  fipreater  part,  slaves  and  persons 
of  humble  rank ;  the  whole  history  of  the  progress  of 
the  Church  is  in  fact  a  gradual  triumph  of  the  un- 
learned over  the  learned,  of  the  lowly  over  the  great, 
until  the  emperor  himself  cast  his  crown  at  the  foot  of 
Christ's  cross  "  (Olshausen) ;  or,  as  an  English  writer 
puts  it,  "  Christianity  with  the  irresistible  might  of  its 
weakness  shook  the  world." 

(27)  FooliBh  things.— The  neuter  is  used  probably 
for  the  purpose  of  generalising^,  and  it  expresses  the 
c[uaiities  of  the  men  whom  God  has  chosen — "  tiiie  wise  " 
is  masculine  in  the  Greek,  showing  that  it  is  still  of 
"  persons  "  the  Apostle  is  speaking. 

(28)  And  things  which  are  not.— This  climax 
loses  somewhat  of  its  force  by  the  insertion  of  the 
word  "  and,"  which  is  not  in  some  of  the  best  MSS., 
and  ''yea,"  which  is  not  in  any  MS.  Omitting  the 
word  "and,"  the  sentence  is  not  an  addition  to  the 
things  already  mentioned,  but  a  general  and  emphatic 
summary  of  all  the  things  whidi  have  been  aheady 
contrasted  with  their  opposites.  After  the  wordGs 
"  hath  Qod  chosen  "  there  is  a  slight  pause,  and  then 
the  Apostle  describes  all  those  t^es  which  he  has 
declared  to  be  God's  choice,  as  thmgs  which  "are 
not" — i.e„  do  not  in  men's  estimation  even  exist  (Bom. 
iv.  17 ;  ix.  25 ;  see  also  Job  xxxiv.  19,  24). 

(90)  But. — So  far  from  boasting  in  His  presence, 
we  all  owe  all  to  Him.  He  is  the  author  of  the 
spiritual  life  of  us  who  are  in  union  with  Christ,  "  who 
vxu  (not  "  is  ")  made  wisdom  unto  us ^rom  God."  The 
past  tense  here  refers  us  badk  to  the  fact  of  the  Incar- 
nation ;  in  it  Christ  became  to  us  Grod's  revelation  of 
Himself,  thus  giving  us  a  wisdom  from  the  source  of 
all  wisdom,  wmch  surpasses  utterly  any  wisdom  we 
oould^  have  derived  from  nature  or  from  man.  Not 
only  is  Christ  the  source  of  whatever  true  wisdom  we 
have,  but  also  (so  adds  the  Apostle)  of  whatever 
''righteousness"  and  "holiness"  we  have— spiritual 
gifts,  as  well  as  gifts  of  knowledge,  come  all  from  Him 
— and  beyond  au  that.  He  is  also  our  redemption,  the 
"  ransom  "  paid  for  us,  by  which  we  are  redeemed  from 
the  bondage  and  slavery  of  sin.  (See  John  viii.  34; 
Bom.  vi  18, 20;  viii.  21. 23;  1  Pet.  i  18, 19.) 


(81)  That.— So  that  it  miffht  be  as  the  prophet  wrote, 
"  He  that  boasteth,  let  him  ooast  in  the  Lord."  This 
is  not  a  literal  quotation,  but  only  an  adaptation 
and  x>araphrase  from  the  LXX.  of  Jer.  ix.  23,  24. 
Our  onlv  true  boasting  before  Grod  is  that  we  are  in 
Christ,  that  all  we  have  we  owe  entirely  to  Him ;  we  can 
only  glory  in,  not  ourselves  or  what  we  have  or  are, 
but  in  the  fact  that  He  is  our  benefactor.  Thus,  in 
St.  Chrysostom's  quaint  words,  Paul  "  always  fasteneth 
them  on  with  nails  to  the  name  of  Christ." 

This  concludes  St.  Paul's  general  explanation  of 
God's  method,  and  he  then  turns  to  his  own  conduct, 
to  show  how  entirely  it  was  in  harmony  with  God's 
plan,  which  he  has  just  explained  and  vindicated. 

n. 

0)  And  I. — The  Apostle  now  proceeds  to  show  how 
he  personally,  in  both  the  matter  and  manner  of  his 
teaching  at  Corinth,  had  acted  in  accordance  with  tiiose 
great  principles  which  he  has  already  explained  as 
God's  method.  "  The  testimony  of  God  "  is  St.  Paul's 
testimony  concerning  Gk)d  in  Christ  (chap.  i.  6; 
2  Tim.  i.  8). 

(3)  I  determined  not  to  know.^Better,  I  did 
not  determine  to  know.  The  only  subject  of  teaching 
concerning  which  the  Apostle  nad  formed  a  deter- 
mined  resolve  in  his  mind  when  coming  to  Corinth 
was  the  preaching  Christ  and  Him  as  being 
crucified.  We  have  here  a  statement  of  what  was 
ever  the  subject-matter  of  apostolic  teaching.  St. 
Paul  did  not  dwell  on  the  miraculous  in  the  life  of 
Christ,  which  would  have  pandered  to  the  Jewish 
longing  for  a  "  sign  " ;  nor  aid  he  put  forward  elabo- 
rate "  tiieories  "  of  the  gospel,  which  would  have  been 
a  concession  to  the  Gredc's  longing  after  "  wisdom  " : 
but  he  preached  a  personal  Christ,  and  especially  dwelt 
on  the  fact  that  He  had  been  crudfied  (chap.  i.  17,  23 ; 
Gal.  vi.  14 ;  Phil.  ii.  8).  We  can  scarcely  realise  now 
the  stumbling-block  which  the  preaching  of  a  crucified 
Christ  must  nave  been  to  Jews  and  (creeks,  the  enor- 
mous temptation  to  keep  the  cross  in  the  background 
whidi  the  early  teachers  would  naturally  have  felt, 
and  the  sublime  and  confident  faith  which  must  have 
nerved  St.  Paul  to  make  it  the  central  fact  of  all  his 
teaching.  For  us  the  cross  is  illumined  with  the 
glories  of  eighteen  centuries  of  civilisation,  and  conse- 
crated with  the  memory  of  all  that  is  best  and  noblest 
in  the  history  of  Christendom.  To  every  Jew  and  ta 
every  Gentile  it  conveyed  but  one  idea,  that  of  the 
most  revolting  and  most  degrading  punishment.  The 
remembrance  of  this  fact  will  enaole  us  to  realise 
how  uncompromising  was  the  Apostles'  teaching — 
how  it  never  "accommodated  itseli"  to  any  exifttiTig- 
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and  him  crucified.  ^)  And  I  was  with 
you  in  weakness,  and  in  fear,  and  in 
much  trembling.  (^)  And  mj  speech 
and  mj  preaching  was  not  with  enticing^ 
words  of  man's  wisdom,*  but  in  demon- 
stration of  the  Spirit  and  of  power: 
(5)  that  your  faith  should  not  stand  ^  in 
the  wisdom  of  men,  but  in  the  power  of 
God. 

^^^  Howbeit  we  speak  wisdom  among 
them  that  are  perfect :  yet  not  the 
wisdom  of  this  world,  nor  of  the  princes 
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of  this  world,  that  come  to  nought: 
(7)  but  we  speak  the  wisdom  of  God  in  a 
mjsterj,  even  the  hidden  wisdomy  which 
Grod  ordained  before  the  world  unto  our 
glory :  (®)  which  none  of  the  princes  of 
this  world  knew : 

For  had  they  known  ity  they  would 
not  haye  cruc&ed  the  Lord  of  glory. 
(9)  But  as  it  is  written.  Eye  hath  not 
seen,  nor  ear  heard,^  neither  haye  en- 
tered into  the  heart  of  man,  the  things 
which  God  hath  prepared  for  them  that 


desire  or  prejudice.  This  surely  is  no  small  evidence 
of  the  divine  origin  of  the  religion  of  which  the 
Apostles  were  the  Heralds ! 

(3)  And  I  was  with  you.— /To  show  that  the  real 
force  of  his  teaching  lay  in  its  subject-matter,  and  not  in 
any  power  with  which  he  may  have  proclaimed  the  gospel, 
the  Apostle  now  dweUs  upon  his  own  physical  weak- 
ness. The  "  weakness  and  fear  and  trembling  "  of  which 
St.  Paul  speaks  here  had  in  it  probably  a  li^e  element 
of  that  self-distrust  which  so  noble  and  sensitive  a 
nature  would  feel  in  the  fulfilment  of  such  an  exalted 
mission  as  the  preaching  of  the  Cross.  I  cannot  think, 
however,  the  allusion  is  only  to  that.  There  is,  I 
believe,  a  reference  also  to  what  we  may  call  a  physical 
apprehension  of  danger.  The  bravest  are  not  those  who 
do  not  experience  any  sensation  of  fear,  but  rather  those 
who  keenly  appreciate  danger,  who  have  an  instinctive 
shrinking  from  it,  and  yet  eventually  by  their  moral 
might  conquer  this  dread.  There  are  traces  of  this 
element  in  St.  Paul's  character  to  be  found  in  several 
places,  as,  for  example,  in  Acts  xviii.  9,  when  the  Lord 
encourages  him  when  labouring  at  Corinth  with  the 
hopeful  words, ''  Be  not  afraid ;'"  again  in  Acts  xxiii.  11, 
when  the  terrible  scene  before  Ananias  had  depressed 
him,  the  Lord  is  with  him  to  strengthen  him,  "  Be 
of  g^od  cheer,  Paul ;"  and  in  Acts  xxvii.  24,  when  the 
an^el  of  the  Lord  appears  to  him  amid  the  storm  and 
shipwreck,  "  Fear  not,  Paul." 

(«)  And  my  speeoh. — ^The  result  which  necessarily 
followed  from  tUs  weakness  and  trembling  was  that 
neither  his  "speech"  (i.e.,  the  style  of  his  teaching), 
nor  his  "preaching"  (i.e.,  the  subject-matter  of  ms 
teaching)  were  of  such  a  kind  as  to  appeal  to  the  natural 
tastes  of  the  Corinthians. 

Demonstration  of  the  Spirit.— The  Apostle's 
demonstration  of  the  truth  of  the  gospel  was  the  result 
of  no  human  art  or  skill,  but  came  from  the  Spirit 
and  power  of  Gkni,  and  therefore  the  Corinthians  could 
glory  in  no  human  teacher,  but  only  in  the  power  of 
God,  which  was  the  true  source  of  the  success  of  the 
go^l  amongst  them. 

(6)  Howbeit  we  speak  wisdom. — ^Nevertheless, 
there  is  a  wisdom  in  the  gospel.  The  assertion  is  in 
the  Greek  a  more  striking  contrast  to  verse  4  than 
appears  in  the  English.  Li  the  original  (verse  4)  the 
word  is  "  wisdom,"  and  not  "  marCs  wisdom,"  as  in  the 
English.  Thus  the  statement  here  is  a  verbal  contra- 
diction of  that  in  verse  4.  In  using  the  plural  ''  we," 
St.  Paul  implies  that  he  did  not  SatA  alone  among 
the  Apostles  in  the  method  of  his  teaching. 

Them  that  are  perfect — i.e.,  those  who  are  grown 
ujD,  and  not  "  babes "  (chap.  iii.  1 ;  see  also  xiv.  20). 
Tne  "wisdom"  of  the  gospel  is  that  deep  spiritual 


truth  which  only  those  whose  spiritual  natures  have  been 


trained  and  cultivated  were  capable  of  understanding. 
This  *'  wisdom,"  however,  tiie  Apostle  had  not  tauG^ht 
the  Corinthians  ;  he  had  only  taught  them  the  alpna- 
bet  of  Christianity,  for  they  were  still  but  "  babes  "— 
they  were  still  only  "  fleshly  "  (chap.  iii.  3).  That  the 
Apostle  himself  not  only  grasped  the  higher  truths 
which  he  designates  the  "wisdom"  of  the  gospel, 
but  taught  them  gladly  when  there  were  hearers 
capable  of  appreciating  them,  is  evident  from  many 
passages  in  tne  Epistles  to  the  Romans,  Colossians,  and 
Ephesians,  where  he  unfolds  the  "mysteries"  of  the 
gospel.    (See  Biom.  xi.  25 ;  xvi.  25.) 

X  et  not. — ^Better,  a  wisdom,  however,  not  of  this 
world. 

That  come  to  nought. — ^Better,  which  are  being 
brought  to  nought,  the  reference  here  being,  not  to  the 
inherent  transitoriness  of  human  wisdom  and  teachers, 
but  to  the  fact  that  they  are  being  brought  to  nought 
by  God's  rejection  of  them,  ana  His  choice  of  the 
"  weak  "  things  as  the  means  of  spreading  the  gospel 
(chap.  i.  28). 

(7)  In  a  mystery. — The  writer  explains  in  these 
words  the  plan  on  which  his  speaking  of  God's  wisdom 
proceeded,  that  he  dealt  with  it  as  the  ancient  mysteries 
were  dealt  with,  explaining  certain  truths  only  to  the 
initiated,  and  not  to  all  (chap.  iv.  1 ;  Col.  i.  26). 

Hidden. — ^Heretofore  unrevealed,  but  now  made 
manifest  in  Christ  and  by  His  teachers  (Bom.  xvi.  25 ; 
£ph.  iii.  10).  And  this  has  been  in  accordance  with 
what  God  ordained  "before  the  beginning  of  time," 
to  our  glorv,  as  distinct  from  the  humiliation  of  the 
world's  teaching,  which  is  coming  to  nought. 

(8)  They  would  not  have  crucifled.— The  con- 
duct of  the  princes  and  rulers  of  this  world,  alike 
Jewish  and  Gentile,  illustrates  and  proves  the  previous 
assertion  (John  viii.  19 ;  xix.  9). 

Iiord  of  glory. — ^In  striking  contrast  to  the  igno- 
minv  of  the  crucifixion. 

w  As  it  is  written. — ^Where  do  the  words  which 
follow  occur  P  They  are  not  to  be  found  as  here  given 
anywhere  in  the  Old  Testament.  It  has  therefore  been 
suggested  (Origen)  that  thev  are  from  some  apocry- 
phal book,  or  some  book  which  has  been  lost,  as  ia 
supposed  manv  have  been.  Chrysostom  also  suggests 
that  it  may  oe  a  reference,  not  to  a  writing,  but 
to  historical  facts,  as  in  Matt.  ii.  23.  None 
of  these  explanations  would  justify  the  use  of  that 
phrase,  "it  is  written,"  with  which  these  words  are 
mtroduced,  and  which  in  the  apostolic  writings  is 
confined  to  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament 
scriptures.  It  is  not  used  where  the  words  are 
taken  from  other  sources  (see,  e.g.,  Jude,  9, 14).  Al- 
though the  words  given  here  are  not  to  be  found  in 
the  same  sequence  in  any  passage  in  the  Old  Testa* 
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love  him.  ^^>  But  God  hath  revealed 
ih&iin  unto  us  by  his  Spirit : 

For  the  Spirit  searcheth  all  things, 
yea,  the  deep  things  of  God.  <^^^  For 
what  man  knoweth  the  things  of  a  man, 
save  the  spirit  of  man  which  is  in  him  P 
even  so  the  things  of  God  knoweth  no 
man,  but  the  Spirit  of  God. 

<^>  Now  we  have  received,  not  the 
spirit  of  the  world,  but  the  spirit  which 
is  of  God;  that  we  might  know  the 
things  that  are  freely  given  to  us  of 
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God.  ^  Which  things  also  we  speak,« 
not  in  the  words  which  man's  wisdom 
teacheth,  but  which  the  Holy  Ghost 
teacheth;  comparing  spiritual  things 
with  spiritual.  (">  But  the  natuml 
man  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the 
Spirit  of  Grod :  for  they  are  foolishness 
unto  him :  neither  can  he  know  ihefm^ 
because  they  are  spiritually  discerned. 
(1*)  But  he  that  is  spiritual  judgeth^  all 
things,*  yet  he  himself  is  judged*  of  no 
man.      ^^  For  who  hath  Imown  the 


ment,  still  there  are  phrases  scattered  through  the 
writings  of  Isaiah  (see  Isa.  Ixiv.  4 ;  Ixv.  17 ;  see  also 
Izii.  15  in  the  LXX.),  which  would  easily  be  joined 
together  in  memory  and  resemble  even  verbally  the 
passage  as  written  here  bv  the  Apostle.  This  is  not 
the  omy  place  in  which  St.  Faul  would  seem  to  thus  refer 
to  the  Old  Testament  scriptures  (see  chap.  i.  19,  20) 
when  he  is  not  basing  any  argument  upon  a  particular 
sentence  in  the  Scriptures,  but  merely  availing  himself 
of  some  thoughts  or  words  in  the  Old  Testament  as  an 
illustration  of  some  truth  which  he  is  enforcing. 

(10)  But  Gtod  hath  revealed  them  unto  us. — 
Here  the  emphatic  word  is  "  us."  The  latter  part  of 
verses  d  ana  9  are  parenthetical,  and  the  sense 
goes  back  to  the  beginning  of  verse  8.  "  None  of  the 
princes  of  this  age  Imow  these  thiugs,  but  GK>d  hath 
revealed  them  unto  tM  His  apostles  and  teachers" 
(Matt.  xiii.  11;  xvi.  17;  2  Gor.  xii.  1).  This  reve- 
lation of  spiritual  truth  is  made  by  the  Holy  Spirit  of 
Gkxi  to  our  spirits  (Bom.  viii.  16).  The  Apostle  gives 
two  proofs  that  the  Apostles  have  this  knowledge,  and 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  source  of  it :  1  (verses  10 
and  11),  because  the  Holy  Spirit  alone  is  capable  of 
imparting  this  knowledge ;  and  2  (verses  12 — 16),  be- 
cause the  Holy  Spirit  has  been  given  to  ua  the  Apostles. 

Searoheth  all  things.— The  word  '* searcheth" 
here  does  not  convey  the  idea  of  inquiry  for  the 
purpose  of  acquiring  knowledge,  but  rather  complete 
And  accurate  knowledge  itself,  as  in  Bom.  viii.  27; 
see  also  Fs.  cxxzix.  1. 

(11)  What  man  .  .  .—Better,  Who  of  men 
Jcnoweth  the  things  of  a  man  ?  but  the  spirit  of  the 
man  which  is  in  him  Jcnoweth  them. 

The  things  of  Gkxl  knoweth  no  man. — These 
words  cannot  be  taken  as  an  assertion  that  man  can- 
not have  any  knowledge  of  the  things  of  Grod ;  but  the 
Apostle  urges  that  man,  as  man,  cannot  know  the  thin^ 
01  God,  but  that  his  knowledge  of  these  things  is  m 
virtue  of  his  having  the  Spirit  of  God  dwelling  in  him. 

(12)  "We, — ^This  must  not  be  confined  to  the  Apostles 
exclusively.  Though  referring  primarily  to  them,  it 
includes  all  the  members  of  &e  Christian  Church  as 
one  with  its  teachers  and  rulers.  The  "  things  freely 
£^ven  us  of  God  "  mean  all  spiritual  things. 

(13)  Not  in  the  words.— Not  only  the  gospel  truths 
themselves,  but  the  very  form  and  maimer  in  which  those 
truths  are  taught  is  the  result  of  spiritual  insight. 

Comparing  spiritual  things  with  spiritual. — 
Better,  explaining  spiritual  things  in  spiritual  Ian- 
guaae;  really  only  another  more  pointed  form  of 
staging  what  he  has  just  said.  The  word  translated 
here  *'  comparing "  in  our  Authorised  version  is 
used  in  the  sense  of  expounding  or  teaching  in  the 
LXX.  (Gen.  xL  8, 16;  Dan.  v.  12),  especially  of  dreams, 


where  the  dream  is,  so  to  speak,  "  compared  "  with  the 
interpretation.  So  here,  the  spiritual  things  are  "  com- 
parea "  with  the  spiritual  langua^  in  wnich  they  are 
stated.  Another  meaning — explaining  spiritual  things 
to  spiritual  men — ^has  been  suggested,  but  that  adopted 
would  seem  to  be  the  more  simple  and  natural.  Ulus 
second  interpretation,  would  make  these  words  the 
iutroduction  to  the  remark  which  follows  about  *'  the 
spiritual  man,''  but  it  involves  a  use  of  the  word  in 
which  it  is  not  found  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament. 

(U)  But  the  natural  man.— To  understand  this  and 
other  passages  in  which  St.  Paul  speaks  of  "  natural " 
and  "spiritual"  men,  it  is  important  to  recollect  that 
our  ordinary  manner  of  speaking  of  man  as  consisting 
of  **  soul  and  body  " — ^unless  "  soul "  be  taken  in  an  un- 
technical  sense  to  denote  the  whole  immaterial  portion 
— ^is  altogether  inaccurate.  True  TH^chology  regards 
man  as  a  trinity  of  natures.  (See  Note  on  Matt.  x.  28.) 
In  accordance  with  this,  St.  Faul  speaks  of  man  as 
consisting  of  body  {soma),  soul  {psyche),  and  spirit 
{pnewmo^;  the  soma  is  our  physical  nature ;  ^e psyche  is 
our  intellectual  nature,  embracing  also  our  desires  and 
human  affections ;  the  pnewma  is  our  spiritual  nature. 
Thus  in  each  of  us  there  is  a  somatical  man,  a  psychical 
man,  and  a  pneumatical  man ;  and  according  as  any  one 
of  those  parts  of  the  nature  dominates  over  the  other, 
so  is  the  character  of  the  individual  person.  One  in 
whom  the  soma  is  strongest  is  a  "  carnal,"  or  "  fleshly," 
man;  one  in  whom  the  intellect  or  affections  pre- 
dominate is  a  "  natural,"  or  "  psychic,"  man ;  and  ono 
in  whom  the  spirit  rules  (which  it  can  do  only  when 
enlightened  ana  guided  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  which 
acts  on  it)  is  a  "  spiritual "  man.    (See  1  Thess.  v.  23.) 

Natural. — ^That  is,  literally,  that  part  of  our  nature 
which  we  call  "mind,"  and  hence  signifies  that  man 
in  whom  pure  intellectual  reason  and  the  merely 
natural  affections  predominate.  Now  such  a  one 
cannot  grasp  spiritual  truth  any  more  than  the  physical 
nature,  which  is  made  to  discern  physical  things,  can 
grasp  intellectual  things.  Spiritual  truth  appeals  to  tho 
spirit  of  the  man,  ana  therefore  is  intelligible  only  to 
those  who  are  "  spiritual,"  t.e.,  in  whom  the  pneuma 
is  not  dormant,  but  quickened  by  the  Holy  Fneuma. 

(15)  He  that  is  spiritual. — ^The  spiritual  man  judges 
all  spiritual  truth,  but  he  himself  is  judged  by  none 
who  are  not  ^oaritual.    (See  chap.  xiv.  ^ ;  1  John  iv.  1.) 

(16)  For. — ^This  is  the  proof  that  the  enlightened 
spiritual  man  cannot  be  judged  hj  any  one  who  is  not 
thus  enlightened.  "  Who  (thus  uninstmcted)  can  know 
the  mind  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  that  he  may  instruct 
HimP" 

But  we. — ^That  is,  spiritual  men,  including  the 
Apostles.  The  Apostle  here  identifies  Christ  with  the 
Spirit,  whom  he   has  previously  spobsn  of   as  the 
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mind  of  the  Lord,"  that  he  may^  in- 
struct >i^iTi  p  But  we  have  the  mind  of 
Christ. 

CHAPTEE  HL— W  And  I,  brethren, 
could  notspeak  unto  jouas unto  spiritual, 
but  as  unto  carnal,  even  as  unto  babes 
in  Christ.  (2>  I  have  fed  you  with  milk, 
and  not  with  meat:  for  hitherto  ye 
were  not  able  to  bear  it,  neither  yet  now 
are  ye  able.    W  Por  ye  are  yet  carnal. 
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For  whereas  there  is  among  you  envy- 
ing, and  strife,  and  divisions,^  are  ye 
not  carnal,  and  walk  as  men?'  (*>  For 
while  one  saith,  I  am  of  Paul;  and 
another,  I  am  of  ApoUos ;  are  ye  not 
carnal? 

(5)  "Who  then  is  Paul,  and  who  is 
Apollos,  but  ministers  by  whom  ye  be- 
lieved, even  as  the  Lord  gave  to  every 
man?  <^>  I  have  planted,  Apollos 
watered;   but  God  gave  the  increase. 


Teacher  of  spiritnal  things.  He  does  not  mean  to 
assert  that  the  Apostles  knew  all  that  the  mind  of 
Christ  knew,  but  that  all  thin^  which  they  did  know 
weie  from  ^m  and  spiritnal  (John  zv.  15). 

ni. 

0)  And  I. — ^Again,  as  in  chaB.^  ii.  6,  the  Apostle 
shows  how  general  principles  wnich  he  has  jnst  ex- 
pliuned  were  exemplified  in  his  own  conduct  In  the 
closing  verses  of  chap.  iL  St.  Panl  has  enunciated  the 
general  method  ot  teaching  spiritnal  truth  as  being 
dependent  upon  the  receptive  powers  of  those  who 
are  being  taught  He  now  proceeds  to  point  out  to 
them  that  their  own  character,  as  being  wanting  in 
spirituidity,  wtis  the  real  hindrance  to  his  teaching 
them  the  higher  spiritual  truth  which  may  be  called 
"  the  wisdom  "  of  the  gospel. 

As  unto  carnal. — ^Better,  as  being  cariMl.  Our 
version  mav  seem  to  imply  that  the  Apostle  spoke  to 
them  as  if  they  were  curnal,  though  tney  really  were 
not  so ;  but  the  force  of  the  passage  is  that  they  were 
indeed  carnal,  and  that  the  Apostie  taught  them  not 
as  if  they  were  such,  but  as  being  such.  "  Carnal "  is 
here  the  opposite  of  ''spiritual,"  and  does  not  involve 
any  reference  to  what  we  would  commonly  speak  of  as 
carnal  sin. 

Babes  in  Christ. — This  is  the  opposite  of  the 
"  fuU  grown"  in  chap.  ii.  6,  to  whom  tne  *'  wisdom " 
could  be  taught.  (See  also  Col.  i.  28,  "  fuU  grown  in 
Christ.")  It  may  be  an  interesting  indication  of  the 
"manliness"  of  St.  Paul's  character  and  his  high 
estimate  of  it  in  others,  that  he  constantly  usee  the 
words  "babe"  and  "childhood"  in  a  depreciatory  sense. 
(See  Bom.  ii.  20,  Gal.  iv.  3,  Eph.  iy.  14.) 

(3)  Milk  .  .  •  meat. — ^The  use  of  the  word  "infant" 
naturally  suggests  these  two  images  for  the  higher 
wisdom  and  for  the  simpler  truths  of  the  gospel  re- 
spectively. 

Hitherto  ye  were  not  able. — ^Better,  for  ye  were 
not  yet  able.  Up  to  this  point  the  Apostle  has  been 
speatdng  of  the  condition  in  which  he  found  the  Corin- 
thians when  he  came  first  to  Corinth,  and  he  proceeds 
from  this  to  rebuke  them  for  continuing  in  this  condi- 
tion. He  does  not  blame  them  for  having  been  "  babes  " 
at  the  outset,  but  he  does  in  the  following  passage  blame 
them  for  not  having  yet  grown  up  out  of  mfancy. 

(3>  8)  lereither  yet  now  are  ye  able,  for  ye  are 
yet  oarnal. — ^Better,  but  not  even  now  are  ye  (Ale,  for 
ve  are  still  carnal.  It  is  for  this  absence  of  growth — 
for  their  continuing  up  to  this  time  in  the  same  con- 
dition— ^that  the  Apostle  reproaches  them;  and  he 
shows  that  the  fault  which  they  find  with  him  for  not 
having  given  them  more  advanced  teaching  really  lies 
at  their  own  door. 

(3)  For  whereas.— Better,  For  since  there  is. 
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As  men. — ^Better,  after  the  manner  of  man^.e^ 
after  a  merely  human  and  not  after  a  spirituaUy  en- 
lightened manner.  In  Bom.  iii.  5,  Giu.  i.  2,  also 
Bom.  XV.  5,  the  opposite  condition  is  expressed  by  the 
same  Greek  parade  used  with  our  Lord's  name, 
"according  to  Jesus  Christ" 

<M  One  saith,  I  am  of  Paul.— These  and  the  fol- 
lowing words  explain  exactly  what  the  Apostle  means  by 
their  being  "  carnal,"  and  walking  after  a  merelv  human 
manner.  Only  two  of  the  factions — ^those  of  ^aul  and 
of  Apollos — are  mentioned  as  types  of  the  rest.  The 
factious  spirit  was  in  each  and  all  the  "parties"  the 
same,  but  the  particular  difference  between  the  teaching 
of  the  higher  wisdom  and  the  simpler  truths  of  the 
gospel  was  best  illustrated  by  these  two. 

The  selection  for  rebuke  of  those  who  called  them^ 
selves  by  the  Apostle's  own  name  was,  no  doubt, 
intended  by  him  to  show  that  it  was  no  matter  of  per- 
sonal jealousy  on  his  part,  fie  speciaUy  condemns 
those  who  magnified  his  name.  It  is  for  his  Master 
alone  that  he  is  jealous. 

Are  ye  not  carnal  P — Better,  are  ye  not  only  men  1 
carrying  on  the  idea  expressed  in  verse  3. 

(5)  The  Apostle  now  proceeds  to  explain  (verses 
5-— 9)  what  is  the  true  position  and  work  of  Christian 
ministers.  He  asserts  that  all  alike — ^both  those  who 
teach  the  simpler  truths,  and  those  who  build  up  upon 
that  primary  knowledge  —  are  only  instruments  in 
Grod's  nand ;  and  in  verses  10 — 15  (replying  to  those  who 
sneered  at  and  despised  Ids  simple  teaching  as  com- 
pared to  the  higher  instruction  <a  Apollos)  ne  points 
out  that  though  all  are  only  instruments  used  by  God, 
^et  that  if  there  be  any  difference  of  honour  or  utility 
in  the  various  kinds  ii  work  for  which  Grod  so  uses 
His  ministers,  the  greater  work  is  the  planting  the 
seed,  or  the  laying  i£e  foundation.  There  can  be  only 
one  foundation — it  is  alike  necessary  and  unvarying^ 
many  others  may  build  upon  it,  with  varied  material 
and  with  different  results. 

Who  then  is  Paul,  and  who  is  Apollos.— 
Better,  What  then  is  ApoUos  1  what  is  Paul  ?  and  to 
these  abrupt  and  startling  questions  the  answer  is, 
"Merely  tnose  whom  Christ  used,  according  as  He 
gave  to  each  his  own  peculiar  powers  as  the  means  of 
your  conversion."  (Such  is  the  force  of  the  word 
"  believed  "  here  as  in  Bom.  xiii.  11).  It  is  therefore 
absurd  that  you  should  exalt  them  into  heads  of  parties. 
They  are  only  instruments — each  used  as  the  g^reat 
Master  thought  best. 

(6)  I  have  planted,  Apollos  watered.~By  an 
image  borrowed  from  the  processes  of  agriculture  the 
Apostle  explains  the  relation  in  which  his  teaching 
stood  to  that  of  Apollos — and  how  all  the  results  were 
from  God.  This  indication  of  St.  Paul  having  been 
the  founder,  and  Apollos  the  subsequent  instructor,  of 


Lahofwren  together  with  God. 


I.  COBINTKTANS,  HI. 


Christ  the  ovdy  Foundation. 


<7)  So  then  neither  is  he  that  planteth 
any  thing,  neither  he  that  watereth; 
but  (Jod  that  giveth  the  increase.  ^®^  Now 
he  that  planteth  and  he  that  watereth 
are  one :  and  every  man  shall  receive 
his  own  reward  according  to  his  own 
labour."  W  For  we  are  labourers  to- 
gether mth  God:  ye  are  God's  hus- 
bandry,^ ye  are  Gk)d's  building. 

<^^>  According  to  the   grace  of  Grod 
which  is    given   unto  me,  as   a  wise 


a  Ps.  02.  IS ;  GaL  8. 

5b 


1  Or,  tXBaot, 
3  Gr.  iB  revealed. 


masterbuilder,  I  have  laid  the  founda- 
tion, and  another  buildeth  thereon. 

But  let  every  man  take  heed  how  he 
buildeth  thereupon.  <^>  For  other 
foundation  can  no  man  lay  than  that  is 
laid,  which  is  Jesus  Christ.  <">  Now  if 
any  man  build  upon  this  foundation 
gold,  silver,  precious  stones,  wood,  hay, 
stubble ;  <^^>  every  man's  work  shall  be 
made  manifest :  for  the  day  shall  de- 
clare it,  because  it  shall  be  revealed- 


the  Corinthian  Church,  is  in  complete  harmony 
with  what  we  read  of  the  early  history  of  that  Church 
in  Acts  xviii.  27  and  xix.  1.  After  St.  Paul  had 
been  at  Corinth  (Acts  xviii.  1),  AnoUos,  who  had 
been  taught  by  Aqmla  and  Priscilla  at  Ephesus, 
came  there  and  "  helped  them  much  which  had  already 
believed." 

(7)  Any  thing — i.e.,  **  anything  worth  mentioning  " 
(chap.  X.  19 ;  Gtd.  ii.  6  and  vi  3). 

(8)  Are  one. — The  planter  and  the  vraterer  are 
one  in  that  they  are  both  working  in  the  same 
cause.  "But,"  says  the  Apostle  (not  "and,"  as  in 
our  version),  "each  man  shall  receive  his  own  reward 
^m  God,  not  from  man,  according  to  his  labour." 
There  is  an  individuality  as  well  as  a  unity  in  the 
work  of  the  ministry.  This  is,  however,  not  a  thing 
to  be  noticed  by  men,  but  it  will  be  recognised  by  the 
great  Master. 

(9)  Thrice  in  this  verse  the  Apostle  repeats  the  name 
of  God  with  emphasis,  to  explain  and  to  impress  the 
Assertion  of  the  previous  verse,  that  men  are  to  reo(^. 
nise  the  unity,  and  Qod  alone  the  diversity,  in  the 
ministerial  work  and  office.  "TFis  are  Gods  fellow- 
labourers  ;  you  are  Gk)D's  field — God's  house."  The 
image  is  thus  suddenly  altered  from  agriculture  to 
architecture,  as  the  latter  can  be  more  amplified,  and 
will  better  illustrate  the  great  variety  of  work  of  which 
the  Apostle  proceeds  subee<]^uently  to  speak.  This 
sudden  change  of  metaphor  is  a  characteristic  of  St. 
Paul's  style ;  a  similar  instance  is  to  be  found  in  2  Cor. 
X.  4 — 8,  where  the  illustration  given  from  architec- 
ture is  used  instead  of  the  military  metaphor  which 
is  employed  in  the  earlier  verses  of  that  passage. 
See  also  1  Cor.  ix.  7,  and  Eph.  iii.  17,  and  CoL  ii. 
6 — 7,  where  there  is  the  introduction  of  three  distinct 
imaffes  in  rapid  succession  in  so  many  sentences.  It 
has  oeen  suggested  that  possibly  the  use  of  the  word 
"field,"  in  we  Greek  "Georgion,"  was  the  cause  of 
the  Christian  name  "  G^rge  "  becoming  so  popular  in 
the  Church. 

(10)  According  to  the  grace  of  Gk>d.»The 
Apostle  being  about  to  speak  of  himself  as  "  a  wise 
masterbuilder,"  takes  care  by  commencing  his  statement 
with  these  words  to  show  that  he  is  not  indiJging  in 
self -laudation,  but  merely  pointing  out  what  (£)d  liad 
given  him  the  grace  to  do.   ^See  Bom.  i.  5  and  xii.  3.) 

Wise— t.e.,  skilful  or  judicious. 

Another  buildeth  tnereon.— The  sequence  of  the 
work  here  is  the  same  as  in  the  planting  and  watering 
of  the  previous  illustration.  The  use  of  the  indefinite 
word  "another"  avoids  what  mifffat  be  considered  the 
invidiously  frequent  repetition  of  the  name  of  Apollos, 
and  also  indicates  that  there  were  others  also  who  came 
after  Paul^  as  is  evident  from  chap.  iy.  15.  (See 
Bom.  xv.  20.) 


But  let  every  man  take  heed  how  he 
buildeth  thereupon.— Better,  BtU  let  each  one  see 
in  what  mcamer  he  buildeth  thereon.  The  argument  in 
this  and  the  following  verse  is  that  there  can  be  only 
one  foundation  in  the  spiritual  building — ^namely,  the 

Eersonal  Jesus  Christ.  That  foundation  the  Apostie  has 
kid.  None  can  alter  it  or  add  to  it  as  a  foundation ; 
but  there  may  be  an  immense  variety  in  the  materials 
wil^  which  those  who  come  after  the  laying  of  tiie 
foundation  may  build  up  the  superstructure.  There- 
fore their  own  work  and  "  how  they  build  (i.e.,  with 
what  materials),  and  not  the  one  foundation  once  for 
all  and  unalterably  laid,  should  be  the  subject  of  their 
thought  and  care. 

(12)  Now  if  any  man  .  .  .—Better,  But  if  any 
man. 

Precious  stones. — ^Not  gems,  but  grand  and  costiv 
stones,  such  as  marble.  "  Hay,"  dried  erass  used  to  fill 
up  chinks  in  the  walls.  "  Stubble,"  stiuks  with  the  ears 
of  com  cut  off,  and  used  for  making  a  roof  of  thatch. 

Many  ingenious  attempts  have  been  made  to  apply 
the  imagery  of  this  passage  in  detail  to  various 
doctrines  or  Christian  virtues,  but  it  seems  best 
to  regard  it  as  broadly  and  in  outline  bringing  before 
the  reader  the  two  great  ideas  of  permanent  and 
ephemeral  work,  and  the  striking  contrast  between 
them.  The  truth  brought  forwara  is  primarily,  if  not 
exclusively,  for  teachers.  The  image  is  taken  from 
what  would  have  met  the  eye  of  a  trayeller  in  Ephesus 
where  St.  Paul  now  was,  or  in  Corinth  where  his 
letter  was  to  be  first  read.  It  is  such  a  contrast  as  may 
be  seen  (though  not  in  precisely  the  same  striking  form 
of  difference)  in  London  in  our  own  day.  The  stately 
palaces  of  marble  and  of  granite,  with  roof  and  column 

flittering  with  gold  and  silver  decorations,  and  close 
y  these  the  vnretched  hovels  of  the  poor  and  outcast, 
the  walls  made  of  laths  of  wood,  with  the  interstices 
stuffed  with  straw,  and  a  thatched  roof  above.  Then 
arose  before  the  Apostle's  vision  the  thought  of 
a  city  being  visited  oy  a  mighty  conflagration,  enxih 
as  desolatea  Corinth  itself  in  the  time  of  Mummins. 
The  mean  structures  of  perishable  wood  and  straw 
would  be  utterly  consumed,  while,  as  was  actually  the 
case  in  Oorinth,  the  mighty  palaces  and  temples 
would  stand  after  the  fire  had  exnausted  itself.  Thus, 
says  St.  Paul,  it  wiU  be  with  the  work  of  Christian 
teachers  when  the  "day  of  the  Lord  is  revealed  in 
fire."  The  fire  of  that  day  vrill  prove  and  test  the 
quality  of  each  work. 

(13)  Revealed  by  fire.— Better,  revealed  in  fire. 
For  the  general  scope  of  this  passage,  see  verse  12  above. 
The  day  of  the  coming  of  the  Lord  is  always  thus 
represented  as  bursting  suddenly  with  a  msh  of  light 
and  blaze  of  fire  upon  the  earth.  (See  HaL  liL  1,  2,  3^ 
iv.  1;  2  Thess.  L8;  ii.  8.) 
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18  Foolishness  with  God. 


by  fire;  and  the  fire  shall  try  every 
man's  work  of  what  sort  it  is.  <">  If 
any  man's  work  abide  which  he  hath 
built  thereupon,  he  shall  receive  a 
reward.  <^>  If  any  man's  work  shaU 
be  burned,  he  shall  suffer  loss:  but 
he  himsdf  shall  be  saved;  yet  so  as 

by  fire. 

(w)  Know  ye  not  that  ye  are  the 
temple  of  God,'  and  that  the  Spirit  of 
God  dwelleth  in  you?  <^^>  If  any  man 
defile^  the  temple  of  God,  him  shall 
God  destroy;  for  the  temple  of  Grod  is 
holv,  which  temple  ye  are. 

<^>  Let  no  man  deceive  himself.    K 


ePa.M.lL 

acta.  8.  IS. 
lOr.dMtroy. 


any  man  among  you  seemeth  to  be  wise 
in  this  world,  let  him  become  a  fool, 
that  he  may  be  wise.  <^>  For  the 
wisdom  of  this  world  is  foolishness  with 
God.  For  it  is  written.  He  taketh  the 
wise  in  their  own  craftiness.^  <^>  And 
again,  The  Lord  knoweth  the  thoughts 
of  the  wise,*  that  they  are  vain. 
(21)  Therefore  let  no  man  glory  in  men. 
For  all  things  are  your's ;  <®'  whether 
Paul,  or  Apollos,  or  Cephas,  or  the 
world,  or  life,  or  death,  or  thbigs  pre- 
sent, or  things  to  come ;  all  are  your's ; 
(^>  and  ye  are  Christ's;  and  Christ  is 
God's. 


(li)  This  is  the  general  application  to  Christian 
teachers  of  what  has  gone  before.  Those  who  have 
built  well  shall  have  their  reward  in  their  work  having 
snrviyed  the  trial  of  Hie  fire;  those  who  have  bnifi 
otherwise  shall  lose  everythhig — ^their  work,  which 
should  have  renuuned  as  their  reward,  will  perish  in 
the  fire — and  they  themselves  will  be  as  men  who 
only  make  good  their  escape  by  rushing  through  a 
conflagration,  leaving  all  that  was  theirs  to  be  de- 
stroyed   (See  Mark  ix.  49.) 

Oo)  So  as.— These  words  remind  us  that  the  whole 
passage,  and  especially  the  reference  to  fire,  is  to  be 
reffuoed  as  metaphorical,  and  not  to  be  understood  in 
a  utend  and  physical  sense.  Forgetting  this,  Roman 
divines  have  evolved  from  these  words  ue  doctrine  of 
purgatory. 

(16)  The  temple  of  God.— From  the  thought  of 
grand  edifices  in  general  the  Apostle  goes  on  to  the 
particular  case  of  a  building  whicn  is  not  onlj  splendid 
but  "  holy  " — ^the  temple  (3  Grod — ^thus  remmdmg  the 
reader  tliat  the  rich  and  valuable  metals  and  ^nes 
.spoken  ofpreviously  are  to  represent  spiritual  attain- 
ments. Se  introduces  the  passage  with  the  words 
'*Do  ye  not  know,"  implying  thatHheir  conduct  was 
such  as  could  only  be  pursued  by  those  who  were  either 
ignorant  or  forgetful  of  the  truth  of  which  he  now 
remiuds  them. 

(17)  If  any  man  defile.— Better,  If  any  man  destroy 
— the  opposite  of  **  building  up,"  which  should  be  the 
work  of  the  C>hristian  teac&r ;  the  architectural  image 
being  still  in  view. 

wnioh  temple  ye  are.— Literally,  the  whieh  are 
ye,  "which"  raf erring  rather  to  holy  than  to  tiie 
temple;  the  argument  being  that  as  thev  are  "holy" 
by  the  indwelling  of  Qoa's  Spirit,  therefore  they 
are  the  temple  of  GK>d.  As  Qod  commanded  the 
punishment  of  death  to  be  inflicted  on  whoever  defiled 
the  actual  Temple  (see  Ex.  zxviii.  43;  Lev.  xvi.  2), 
because  it  was  noly  unto  the  Lord,  and  His  presence 
dwelt  there ;  so  they,  having  the  same  Spirit  m  them, 
were  a  temple  abo  holy  unto  the  Lord,  and  Gk>d  would 
not  leave  him  unpunished  who  destroyed  or  nuured  this 
spiritual  temple. 

(18)  Passing  from  the  difference  between  the  work  of 
one  teacher  and  that  of  another,  which  has  occupied  him 
since  verse  5,  the  Apostle  now  returns  to  the  subject 
from  which  he  branched  oS  there  (the  magnifying  of 
one  teacher  above  another),  and  procee£  to  uiow 
(verses  18—21)  that  merely  human  wisdom  is  in  itself 
worthless  for  apiritual  purposes,  and,  therefore,  that  the 


possession  of  it  alone  is  no  reason  for  the  exaltation 
of  the  teacher  who  is  endowed  with  it.  For  the  full 
meaning  of  the  "wisdom"  which  the  Apostle  speaks 
of  here,  see  chap.  L  20. 

Let  him  become  a  fool— i.e.,  in  the  sight  of 
the  world,  in  order  that  he  may  become  "wise"  in 
the  sight  of  Gk>d. 

m  With  GkxL- Better,  in  the  sighi  of  God  (Bom. 
ii.  13). 

For  it  is  written.— Bv  two  passages,  one  from 
Job,  and  the  other  from  the  Psauns,  St.  Paul  proves 
the  truth  of  his  previous  assertion  regarding  God*s 
estimate  of  mere  "  worldly  wisdom."  It  may  be 
noticed  that  with  the  exception  of  the  reference  in 
Jas.  V.  11  to  the  "proverbial  patience"  of  Job,  of 
which  the  writer  sa^  ''ye  have  heard**  (not  r^d), 
this  is  the  only  allusion  to  the  book  of  Job  or  to  Job 
in  the  New  Testament. 

(21)  Therefore.— Not  because  of  what  has  been 
mentioned,  but  introducing  what  he  is  about  to  men- 
tion. Let  party-spirit  cease.  Do  not  degrade  vour- 
selves  by  calling  yourselves  after  the  names  of  any 
man,  for  everything  is  yours — then  teachers  only  exist 
for  vou.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  Apostle,  as  he  speaks 
of  the  privileges  of  Christians,  leads  him  on  beyond  the 
bare  assertion  necessary  to  uie  loncal  oondusion  of 
the  ar^piment,  and  enLurging  the  idea  he  dwells,  in  a 
few  bnef  and  impressive  utterances,  on  the  limitless 
possessions — ^in  life  and  in  death,  in  the  present  life  and 
that  which  Ib  future— which  belong  to  those  who  are 
united  with  Christ.  But  they  muflS  remember  that  all 
this  is  theirs  because  tibey  "  are  Christ's."  They  are 
possessors  because  possessed  by  Him.  "  His  service  is 
their  perfect  freedom  "  as  the  Collect  in  the  English 
Praver  Book  puts  it,  or,  more  strildngly,  as  it  occurs 
in  the  Latin  version,  *'  Whom  to  serve,  is  to  reign." 

(23)  And  Chriat  is  Gkxi'B.- Probably  these  words 
were  added,  not  only  as  being  the  great  climax  of  the 
gradual  ascent  up  which  the  Apostle's  thoughts  and 
language  have  g^ne  in  the  whole  passage,  but  as  avoid- 
ing any  danger  of  the  party  who  caU^  themselves  by 
the  name  of  Christ,  arrogating  anything  to  themselves 
from  the  previous  wor<&,  "  xe  are  Cnrisfs,"  if  the 
passage  had  concluded  with  them.  Christ  is  Qod's  as 
being  Mediator  (as  John  xiv.  28,  and  xviL  3.)  There 
was  no  danger,  in  that  early  age  of  the  Church,  of 
these  words  being  misunderstc^  (as  some  have  en- 
deavoured to  misunderstand  them  since)  as  in  the  least 
implying  a  want  of  absolute  identitv  between  the  Son, 
in  regard  of  His  Divine  Nature,  ana  the  Father. 
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the  Ministere  of  God, 


CHAPTER  IV.— (i>  Let  a  man  so 
account  of  us,  as  of  the  ministers  of 
Christ,  and  stewards  of  the  mysteries  of 
God.  (^^  Moreover  it  is  required  in 
stewards,  that  a  man  be  found  faithful. 
(3)  But  with  me  it  is  a  very  small  thing 
that  I  should  be  judged  of  you,  or  of 
man's  judgment :  ^  yea,  I  judge  not  mine 
own  self.  W  For  I  know  nothing  by 
myself;  yet  am  I  not  hereby  justified  : 
but  he   that  judgeth  me  is  ihe  Lord. 


A.D.SO. 

o  Matt.  7.  1; 
Kom.2.1. 


I  Gr.  day. 


W  Therefore  judge  nothing  before  the 
time,"  until  the  Lord  come,  who  both 
will  bring  to  light  the  hidden  things  of 
darkness,  and  wiU  make  manifest  the 
counsels  of  the  hearts :  and  then  shall 
every  man  have  praise  of  God. 

(®)  And  these  things,  brethren,  I  have 
in  a  fiigure  transferred  to  myself  and  to 
Apollos  for  your  sakes ;  that  ye  might 
learn  in  us  not  to  think  of  men  above 
that  which  is  written,  that  no  one  of 


IV. 

(1—6)  The  first  fire  verses  of  this  chapter  contain  a 
farther  aij^oment  against  party-spirit  as  it  existed  in 
the  Corinthian  Church — ^viz.,  tliat  God  alone  can  judge 
of  any  man's  work  whether  it  be  worthy,  and  that  Grod, 
unlike  man,  who  selects  only  some  one  for  pnuse,  ¥dll 
giye  to  every  worker  his  own  proper  share  oi  approval. 

(1)  Man. — In  a  generic  sense  means  "  every  one"  (as 
in  chap.  xL  28,  and  Gal.  vi.  1). 

Us — i,e.,  Paul  himself  and  Apollos. 

As  of  the  ministers  of  ChriBt.— Better,  as  minis- 
ters of  Christ,  The  word  used  for  ''ministers" 
here  expresses  more  strongly  the  idea  of  subordination 
than  the  word  which  occurs  in  chap.  iii.  5.  It  implies 
not  only  those  who  are  under  one  superior,  but 
those  who  are  in  a  still  inferior  position — the  officer 
who  has  to  obey  orders,  as  in  Matt.  y.  25— a  "  servant " 
(Matt.  xxvi.  5o).  Though  servants,  their  office  is  one 
of  g^reat  trust;  they  are  "stewards"  to  whom  the 
owner  of  the  house  has  entrusted  the  care  of  those 
sacred  things — "mysteries" — which  heretofore  have 
been  hidden,  but  are  now  made  knovm  to  them,  his 
faithful  subordinates.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that 
even  the  steward  in  a  Greek  household  was  generally 
a  slave. 

(2)  Moreover  it  is  required  .  .  .—Better,  More- 
over here  (on  earth)  inquiry  is  made  in  the  case  of 
stewards  in  order  that  it  may  he  found  thai  one  is 
faithful.  The  word  "  found  **  having  the  force  of  "  dis- 
covered," or  "proved  to  be"  (as  in  Matt.  i.  18;  Bom. 
vii.  10).  The  argument  here  is  that,  as  in  the  case  of 
an  earthly  steward,  inquiry  is  made  into  his  character  as 
to  whether  he  be  trustworthy — so  it  wiU  be  with  them 
who  are  stewards  of  the  mysteries  of  Grod.  That 
inquiry  is,  of  course,  made  in  regard  to  an  earthly 
steward  by  his  master  in  whose  service  he  is;  and  so 
the  Lord  alone,  whose  stewards  the  Apostles  were,  shall 
be  the  inquirer  into  their  faithfulness.  If  we  take 
verse  2  as  it  is  in  our  English  version,  it  would  seem 
to  imply  that  on  this  point  of  faithfulness  the  Church 
might  prefer  one  steward  to  another.  This  would  be 
to  suggest  that  to  some  extent,  therefore,  party-spirit 
might  exist,  which  would  be  contrary  to  the  wnole 
argument  from  the  commencement  of  the  Epistle,  and 
strikingly  at  variance  with  the  remarks  which  imme- 
diately lollow  in  verse  5.  The  rendering  adopted 
above  is  a  more  literal  translation  of  the  best  Greek 
texts,  and  also  perfectly  in  harmony  with  the  general 
sense  of  the  passage. 

(S)  But  with  me  it  is  a  very  small  thing  .  .  .— 
As,  however,  the  Corinthians  had  actually  "judged" 
various  of  their  teachers,  the  Apostle  assures  them 
that  their  judgment— or  the  juds^ment  of  the  world 
generally— IS  to  him  "  a  veiy  small  matter  " — ^nay,  no 


earthly  judnnent  is  of  any  concern  to  him.  He  does 
not  even  juoge  himself  as  worthy  and  faithful  because 
he  is  not  conscious  of  any  unfaithfulness ;  yet  that  is 
no  justification  to  him — his  only  judge  is  the  Lord. 

Man's  judgment.— The  literal  translation  is  man*s 
day.  Some  have  thought  they  saw  in  it  a  provin- 
cialism or  a  Hebraism.  Probably,  however,  the  expla- 
nation is  that  St.  Paul  lived  with  the  idea  of  the  day 
of  the  Lord  as  the  judgment  day  so  constantly  before 
him,  that  he  uses  the  words  as  synonymous.  (Comp. 
also  chap.  iii.  13,  **  the  day  shall  declare  it.") 

(4)  For  I  know  nothing  by  myself.— The 
general  meaning  of  this  passage  is  given  in  the  pre- 
vious Note.  The  Greek  of  xne  words  rendered,  "I 
know  nothing  of  myself,"  is  clearly  "  I  am  not  con- 
scious in  myself"  of  having  been  unfaithful;  the 
word  being  almost  invariaUv  used  in  classical  Greek 
in  a  bad  sense.  In  the  iEmglish  version  the  word 
"  by "  is  used  in  a  sense  now  nearly  obsolete.  To  an 
EngHsh  reader  the  passage  at  first  sight  se^ns  io 
assert  that  St.  Paul  of  h£  own  power  possessed  no 
knowledge.  In  old  English,  however,  the  word  "  by  '* 
meant  (not  necessarily  the  instrument  by  which)  fre- 
quently "in  connection  with"  or  "concerning."  In 
tnis  sense  it  is  found  in  Deut.  zxvii.  16 ;  Ezek.  zxii.  7. 
In  Foxe's  Booh  of  Martyrs  a  woman  under  exami- 
nation is  accused  of  having  "  spoken  evil  words  by  the 
queen."  It  is  still  common  to  speak  of  our  place  being^ 
"  by  "  (i.e.,  in  close  contiguity  to)  another,  and  a  "  bye- 
lane  "  is  a  passage  connected  with  a  thoroughfare.  The 
word  "  by  '  does  not  seem  to  have  had  necessarily  the 
meaning  of  "  against "  which  some  have  attributed  to 
it;  the  sense  of  "concerning"  would  suit  all  the 
passages  given  above  better  than  "  against." 

(5)  Be&re  the  time.—This  is  en>lained  by  tbe  f  ol* 
lowing  words  to  be  "the  day  of  the  Lord.  When 
this  arrives  the  truth  will  hd  ascertainable,  for  Grod 
will  bring  into  light  all  the  things  at  present  hidden 
in  the  danmess,  and  will  show  ionh  the  inner  motiyes 
of  each  heart.  Then  every  man  (and  not  only  one 
party  leader,  as  at  CorinUi)  shall  have  his  due  and 
properpraise  from  God — ^not  from  man. 

w  These  things— i.e.,  all  that  he  has  written  about 
the  factions.  He  only  mentioned  himself  and  Apollos 
(and  not  the  other  heads  of  parties),  so  that  his  motiye 
in  rebuking  this  schismatic  spirit  may  not  be  mis- 
understood— which  possibly  it  might  have  been  bad  he 
written  strongly  and  directly  regarding  Cephas  and  his 
admirers — and  that  those  who  read  the  Epistle  mi^ht 
learn  a  lesson  of  humility.  All  that  was  said  in  con- 
demnation of  the  spirit  which  exalted  the  Apostle  and 
Apollos  into  party  leaders,  would  apply  with  equal  or 
greater  force  to  all  others;  for  they,  as  the  planter  and 
the  waterer  of  the  Corintbian  vineyard,  the  Wer  of  the 
foundation   and  the   builder   up  of  the   Corinthlaa 
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you  be  puffed  up  for  one  against  another. 
<7)  For  who  mi^eth  thee  to  differ  from 
another?^  and  what  hast  thou  that  thou 
didst  not  receive?  now  if  thou  didst 
receive  ity  why  dost  thou  glory,  as  if 
thou  hadst  not  received  it  ? 

(8)  Now  ye  are  full,  now  ye  are  rich, 
ye  have  reigned  as  kings  without  us: 
and  I  would  to  God  ye  did  reign,  that 
we  also  might  reign  with  you.  W  Por 
I  think  that  God  hath  set  forth  us  the 
apostles  last,  as  it  were  appointed  to 
death:  for  we  are  made  a  spectacle^ 
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unto  the  world,  and  to  angels,  and  to 
men. 

(10)  yIq  q^^q  foQig  fQj.  Christ's  sake,  but 

ye  are  wise  in  Christ ;  we  are  weak,  but 
ye  are  strong;  ye  are  honourable,  but 
we  are  despised. 

W  Even  unto  this  present  hour  we 
both  hunger,  and  thirst,  and  are  naked, 
and  are  buffeted,  and  have  no  certain 
dwellingplace ;  ^^)  and  labour,"  work- 
ing with  our  own  hands :  being  reviled, 
we  bless;  being  persecuted,  we  suffer 
it :  ^^  being  defamed,^  we  intreat :  we 


spiritual  temple,  were  certainly  the  two  whose  exal- 
tation by  their  followers  mignt  have  seemed  most 
pardonable. 

That  ye  might  learn  in  us  .  .  .— t.e.,  ^*  by  oar 
examples ''  yon  should  learn  not  to  go  beyond  what 
is  written  in  the  Scriptares — ^not  to  be  found  in  any 
one  particular  passage,  but  in  the  general  tone  and 
scope  of  the  Old  Testament  writings,  which  ever  ascribe 
glory  to  God  alone  (as  found  in  uie  passages  referred 
to  in  chaps,  i.  19, 31,  iii.  19) — ^that  none  of  you  be  puffed 
up  on  benalf  of  one  (t.e.,  Apollos)  a^nst  another  (i.e.. 
Paid),  and  vice  versa.  The  Apostk)  here  touches  on 
the  fact  that  this  exaltation  oi  teachers  was  reaUv  a 
gratification  of  their  own  pride.  It  was  not  that  tney 
**  puffed  up  "  the  teacher,  out  themselves. 

(7)  7or  •  .  . — This  is  the  explanation  of  why  such 
"puffing  up"  is  absurd.  Even  if  one  possess  some 
ffift  or  power,  he  has  not  attained  it  by  his  own  excel- 
knce  or  power ;  it  is  the  free  gift  of  God. 

(8)  Now  ye  are  ftill.— These  three  following  sen- 
tences are  ironical.  The  emphasis  is  on  the  word 
"  now."  Ye  are  already  (as  distinct  from  us  Apostles) 
full,  rich,  kings.  You  act  as  if  you  had  already  at- 
tained the  crowning  point  in  the  Christian  course. 
*'  Piety  is  an  insatiable  thing,"  says  Chrysostom  on  this 
passase, "  and  it  argues  a^dish  mind  to  imagine  from 
just  the  beginnings  that  you  have  attained  the  whole ; 
and  for  men  who  are  not  even  vet  in  the  prelude  of  a 
matter  to  be  highminded,  as  if  they  had  laid  hold  of 
the  end." 

Without  us.— The  Apostle  would  have  his  converts 
be  to  him  as  his  crown  of  rejoicing;  but  they  now 
assume  to  have  "come  into  the  kingdom"  without 
any  connection  with  him  who  had  won  them  to  God. 

And  I  would  to  God.— Here  the  irony  is  dropped, 
and  these  words  are  written  with  intense  feeling  and 
bumility.  The  Apostle,  reminded,  as  it  were,  by  the 
word  "reign,"  that  the  time  will  come  when  the  war 
And  controversies  of  the  Church  militant  shall  end,  ex- 
presses his  deep  lonnng  for  that  blessed  change.  (See 
<;haps.iii.  22  and  ix.  23,  where  similarly  the  Apostle  shows 
that  in  rebuking  the  folly  of  the  Corinthian  Church  he 
does  not  under-estimate  their  privileges.) 

(9)  For  .  .  .—This  introduces  the  reason  why^  he 
may  well  express  the  devout  wish  which  he  has  just 
uttered  for  the  coming  of  the  kingdom  of  his  Lord. 
The  imagery  of  this  passage  would  be  easily  under- 
atood  by  the  Corinthians,  familiar  as  the^  were  with 
the  arena.  The  writer,  in  a  few  striking  phrases, 
pictures  himself  and  his  apostolic  brethren  forming  the 
"last  and  most  worthless"  band  brought  forth  to 
struggle  and  die  in  the  c^eat  arena,  where  the  whole 
world,  including  men  and  angels,  sit,  spectators  of  the 
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fight.  There  is,  perhaps,  a  slight  contrast  intended  here 
between  the  Corinthians  sitting  by  criticiaing,  and  the 
Apostles  engaging  actually  in  the  struggle  against  evil 
— a  contrast  whicn  is  brought  out  more  strikingly  in 
the  brief  and  emphatic  sentence  forming  verse  10. 

(10)  We  are  fools.— This  verse  is  charged  with 
irony.  Our  connection  with  Christ,  as  His  Apostles 
and  preachers,  may  make  us  fools ;  you  are,  on  the 
contrary,  "wise  Christians;  we  are  weak  Christians, 
ye  strong;  ye  are  glorified,  made  leaders  of  factions 
and  churches,  we  are  despised." 

W  We  both  hunger.— From  the  strong  irony 
of  the   last  verse,  the  Apostle  here  passes,  in  the 

¥athethic  and  sad  description  which  occupies  verses 
1 — 13,  to  show  how  intensely  true  that  last  word 
"despised"  was,  as  expressing  his  own  position,  not 
only  m  time  past,  but  at  the  very  hour  of^his  writing. 
Here  still  there  is  an  Implied  contrast  between  their 
condition  ("  f  uU,"  "  rich,"  "  kings,*'  of  verse  8)  and  that 
of  St.  Paul  himself. 

Are  naked. — The  better  reading  is,  we  are  in  need 
ofsuffidewt  clothing  (as  2  Cor.  xi.  27). 

Are  buffeted — i.e.,  are  treated  like  slaves,  and  not 
like  "  kings,"  as  you  are. 

Have  no  certain  dwellingplaoe.— To  be  without 
a  fixed  home  was  a  peculiar  sign  of  want  and  degrada- 
tion.   (See  Matt.  viu.  20 ;  x.  S3.) 

(12)  And  labour.— While  at  Epheeus,  whence  this 
letter  was  written,  the  Apostle  supported  himself  by 
worUng  with  Aquila  and  FrisdUa  at  tent-making. 
This  labour  was  no  recreation  or  pastime  with  St. 
JPaul,  it  was  hard  and  earnest  work.  (See  1  Thess.  ii. 
8,  9 ;  2  Thess.  iiL  8.)  That  this  labour  was  rendered 
more  excessive  from  the  Apostle's  characteristic  gene- 
rosity to  others,  we  may  conclude  from  the  expression 
used  in  his  farewell  to  the  Ephesian  elders  (Acts  xx. 
17 — 38),  "  Ye  yourselves  know  that  these  hands  have 
ministered  unto  my  necessities,  and  to  them  that  were 
with  me." 

Being  reviled,  we  bless.- A  striking  contrast  to 
the  way  in  which  the  Corinthians  wouM  act  under 
similar  circumstances,  and  yet  a  literal  obedience  to  the 
teaching  of  the  Master  (Matt.  v.  39,  44).  Thus  the 
Apostle  became  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  "  a  fool "  fof 
Christ's  sake. 

(13)  The  filth  of  the  world.— The  word  here  use! 
for  "  filth  "  occurs  only  in  one  other  passage  in  the  LXX^ 
Frov.  xxi.  18,  where  it  has  the  idea  of  an  additional 
expiatory  sacrifice.  Perhaps  the  word  is  used  here  by 
the  Apostle  to  include  that  idea  in  the  sufferings,  the 
description  of  which  here  reaches  a  climak.  It  is  not 
only  that  we  are  the  filth  and  offscouring  of  all  meu« 
but  we  are  so  for  the  sake  of  others. 
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are  made  as  the  filth  of  the  world,  and 
are  the  offsconring  of  all  things  unto 
this  day. 

(14)  I  write  not  these  things  to  shame 
jon,  but  as  mj  beloved  sons  I  warn  you. 
(15)  For  though  ye  have  ten  thousand 
instructors  in  Christy  yet  have  ye  not 
many  fathers:  for  in  Christ  Jesus  I 
have  begotten  you  through  the  gospel. 
(W)  Wherefore  I  beseech  you,  be  ye 
followers  of  me.  ^'^  For  this  cause 
have  I  sent  unto  you  Timotheus,  who  is 
my  beloved  son,  and  faithful  in  the 
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Lord,  who  shall  bring  you  into  remem- 
brance of  my  ways  wiich  be  in  Christ, 
as  I  teach  every  where  in  every  church. 

(18)  jf ow  some  are  puffed  up,  as  though 
I  would  not  come  to  you.  <^)  But  I 
will  come  to  you  shortly,*  if  the  Lord 
will,^  and  will  know,  not  the  speech  of 
them  which  are  puffed  up,  but  the 
power.  <*>)  For  the  kingdom  of  God  w 
not  in  word,  but  in  power. 

(21)  What  will  yeP  shaU  I  come  unto 
you  with  a  rod,  or  in  love,  and  m  the 
spirit  of  meekness  9 


(1^)  I  write  not  these  things  to  shame  you.— 
Better,  J  write  these  things  not  as  one  making  yon 
ashamed,  but  I  am  warning  you  as  beloved  children, 
'The  mingled  irony  and  reproach  of  the  preceding 
verses  here  ceases,  and  from  indignant  ezpostolation 
the  writer  now  tnrns  to  make  a  tender  ana  touching 
appeal  to  their  better  natore  and  their  sympathy.  This 
abrupt  and  sudden  change  in  style  is  chancteristic  of 
tiie  writings  of  St.  PauL  Similar  passages  are  nowhere 
to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  the  other  Apostles.  The 
following  verses  to  the  end  of  this  chapter  soften  the 
severity  of  this  early  part  of  the  Epistle  by  explaining 
in  what  spirit  he  has  written,  and  the  right  which  he 
has  as  their  '* faUier  in  the  faith**  to  so  across  them. 

0^)  For. — ^The  reason  why  he  has  a  right  to  address 
them  as  a  father  would  his  children.  They  may  have 
had  since  their  conyersion  a  host  of  instructors,  but 
l^ey  could  have  only  one  father  who  begot  them  in 
Jesus  Christ.  That  father  was  Paul.  "I  have  be- 
gotten you."  7,  emphatic  as  opposed  to  "  many."  The 
word  rendered  "instructors"  originally  signified  the 
slaye  who  led  the  child  to  school,  but  subsequently  had 
the  larg^  meaniiig,  which  we  attach  to  the  word  peda- 
gogue. (See  GraL  iiL  24,  25.)  There  is  a  contrast 
implied  between  the  harsh  severity  of  a  pedagogue  and 
the  loving  tenderness  of  a  father. 

(16)  "Wnerefore.— Because  I  stand  in  this  rehition 
I  call  you  to  preserye,  as  it  were,  in  a  moral  sense, 
that  family  likeness  which  would  naturally  accompany 
such  a  relationship  (QaL  iv.  12;  Eph.  v.  1;  Phit  iii. 

17). 

(17)  For  this  cause.— When  St.  Paul  contemplated 
a  yisit  to  the  churches  in  Macedonia  and  Achaia  he  sent 
Timothy  and  Eiastos  in  adyance  (Acts  xix.  21, 22).  It 
is  to  this  fact  allusion  is  here  made — ^from  xyi.  10,  we 
see  that  the  Apostle  did  not  calculate  on  Timothy's 
arrival  in  Corinth  until  after  this  letter  had  reached 
them.  The  rumours  of  the  existence  of  factions  in 
Ck)rinth  had  reached  St.  Paul  before  Timothy  had 
departed,  and  were  the  cause  of  his  desire  that  before 
himself  visiting  Oorinth  Timothy  should  do  so,  and 
bring  the  Gormthians  to  a  better  frame  of  mind 
before  the  Apostle's  arriyaL     After  Timothy's  de- 

fartnre  from  IBphesus  the  Apostle  heard  from  the 
ousehold  of  Ghloe  how  very  much  worse  than  he 
had  imagined  from  the  previous  rumours  was  the 
state  of  afbirs  at  Oorinth.  It  would  not  do  to  let 
such  a  condition  of  things  continue  to  grow  and  in- 
tensify until  Timothy  should  arrive  there,  delayed  as 
he  would  be  in  yisiting  other  places  in  Macedonia  and 
Achaia  en  rouie.  Nor,  indeed,  would  it  be  safe  to  leaye 
one  of  Timothy's  neryous  (chap,  xyi  10)  and  gentle 
temperament  (perhaps  the  result  of  his  haying  been 


brought  up  and  educated  entirely  by  women,  2  l%n. 
i.  5)  to  deal  with  such  a  state  of  anarchy  as  the  Apostle 
now  knew  to  exist  in  Corinth.    Further,  the  letter  horn 
Corinth  had  arriyed  smce  Timothy  had  left,  and  it 
required  an  immediate  answer.    Saeh.  reason,  doubt- 
less, influenced  St.  Paul  in  sending   this   lettw  to 
Corinth  at  once  so  as  to  anticipate  the  arriyal  of 
l^mothy  there.     That  you  might  return  to  the  duti- 
ful position  of  sons,  I  sent  you  one  who  is  a  son— a 
beloved  and  a  faithful  spiritual  child— -who  will  not  be 
an  addition  to  the  too  numerous  instmctors  already  at 
Corinth,  but  will,  by  what  he  says,  and  by  his  own 
example,  remind  you  of  my  teacnhog  (see  2  Tim.  liL 
10),  which  he  fully  understands,  and  which   neyer 
varies,  being  the  same  to  every  church.     The  empha- 
tic use  of   the  word  ''my  son"  here   in    reference 
to  Timothy,  taken  in  connection  wiiii  the  dear  ex- 
presmon  in  yarse  15  of  what  was  inyolved  in  that 
spiritual  relationship,  shows  that  St.  Paul  had  converted 
l^othy  to  the  faith  (Acts  xyL  1).     In  the  Second 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  St.  Paul  speaks  of  Timothy 
as  his  "  brother"  (2  Cor.  1 1). 

OB)  "Now  some  are  puffbd  up.— Some  of  those 
in  Corinth  who  were  puffed  up  were  in  the  habit  of 
saying  that  the  Apostle  would  not  come  and  yisit  the 
Corinthian  Church.  The  moment  they  heard  the  an- 
nouncement that  he  was  sending  Timothy,  they  would 
natursUy  say,  That  is  a  proof  of  the  truth  of  our  asser- 
tion. He  is  afraid  to  come  himself,  so  he  sends  Timothy 
in  his  stead.  «  But,'*  says  St.  Paul,  *'  I  will  come  to 
you  shortly,  God  willing' — Ids  intention  was  to  remain 
at  EphesuR  until  after  Pentecost  (see  ehap.  xyL  B) — 
"ana  then  I  shall  take  ccwnisance  of  spintoal  power, 
and  not  of  empty  and  boastful  words;  for  that 
kingdom  which  Christ  founded,  and  which  we,  his 
ambassadors,  are  establishing,  does  not  consist  in  mere 
words,  but  in  spiritual  mi^." 

(81)  What  will  yeP--I  ^ve  you  a  choice.  I  am 
coming  to  you  as  a  father  in  any  case.  Bat  shall  I 
come  as  a  father  comes  with  a  rod  (Isa.  xL  4),  and  ecnng 
to  inflict  punishment  with  it  (such  is  the  xoroe  of  the 
Greek, ''  in  a  rod  *') ;  or  as  a  father  would  come  when  no 
faults  on  the  child's  part  need  interfere  with  the  per- 
fect and  unrestricted  outflowing  of  his  gentleness  and 
love.  The  pathos  of  these  last  few  words  sufficiently 
indicate  what  the  Apostle  would  himself  prefer.  The 
choice,  however,  rested  with  them.  "Hjb  Iotc  would  be 
no  loye,  if  without  any  change  on  their  part,  it  led  him 
to  show  no  displeasure  where  correction  was  for  th^ 
sake  absolutely  needed.  This  is  a  great  and  striking 
example  of  St.  Paul  haying  the  "mind  of  Grod. 
He  treats  the  Corinthians  as  Qod  erer  treats  His 
chOdren. 
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The  Case  of  Marriage 


I.  COEINTHIAl^S,  V. 


wiil^  a  Stepmother. 


CHAPTER  V.  —  a)  It  is  reported 

commonlj  that  there  i$  for- 

TtS^'IkaTof  nication   among  you,  and 

marriage  with  sucli  fomication  as  is  not 

a  stepmother.  ^  mucli  as  named  among 

the  Grentiles,  that  one  should  have  his 
father's  wife.  ^^^  And  ye  are  puffed  up, 
and  have  not  rather  mourned,  that  he 
that  hath  done  this  deed  might  be 
taken  away  fix)m  among  you.  ^^  For  I 
verily,'  as  absent  in  body,  but  present 


AJ).  so. 


1  Or. 


»lTllB.LSa 
aCuLl& 


in  spirit,  have  judged^  abeady,  as 
though  I  were  present,  eoT^ceming  him 
that  hath  so  done  this  deed, 

(4)  In  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  when  ye  are  gathered  together, 
and  my  spirit,  with  the  power  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  <*>  to  deliver 
such  an  one  unto  Satan  for  the  de- 
struction of  the  fiesh,^  that  the  spirit 
may  be  saved  in  the  day  of  the  Lord 
Jesus. 


This  verse  at  onoe  oonclades  this  first  nart  of  the 
EpisUe,  in  which  the  party-spirit  and  the  evus  resultiiig 
from  it  in  Corinth  are  treated  of,  and  natoraUy  intro- 
duces the  second  topic  to  be  discnssed,  viz.,  the  case  of 
incest  which  had  oocorred,  it  being  one  of  the  things 
which  wonld  compel  the  Apostle  to  visit  Corinth,  not 
"  in  love  and  in  tne  spirit  of  meekness,"  but ''  with  a 
rod." 

V. 

An  entirely  new  subject,  to  which  the  concluding 
words  of  the  kst  chapter  form  a  natural  introduction, 
is  now  treated  ol.  Intellkpence  has  reached  the  Apostle, 
through  the  members  of  Chloe*s  household  (chap.  L 
11),  or  through  general  report,  that  a  member  of  the 
Corinthian  Cnuich  has  caused  grave  scandal  by  marry- 
ing his  stepmother.  This  was  aggravated  by  the  faict 
that  her  husband,  his  father,  was  yet  aHve  (2  Cor. 
vii  12).  Throughout  the  Boman  empire  such  a  union 
was  regarded  with  abhorrence,  and  the  toleration  of  it 
by  the  Christian  communi^  was  calculated  seriouslv 
to  imperil  the  character  of  the  early  Church.  Such 
a  stafo  cH  morals  would  be  promptly  seized  upon 
by  opponents,  as  an  example  of  what  must  result 
from  the  "freedom  of  the  gospeL"  Seeing  what 
enormous  interests  were  thus  at  stake,  and  how  the 
success  of  Christianity  itself  would  be  imperilled  by 
such  conduct,  the  Apostle  addresses  the  Corinthians 
on  this  topic  with  an  almost  startling  severity  and 
vehemence. 

a)  It  Is  reported  oommonly.— Better,  There  is 
absolutely  said  to  be  fomication  among  tfotk,  and  such 
fomieaHon  as  is  not  even  among  the  CtmtHes,  All  the 
best  MSS.  omit  the  word  "  named."  The  force  of  the 
statement  is  that  the  fomication  was  of  sudi  a  kind 
(with  a  stepmother)  as  even  the  (j^tile  world, 
immoral  as  it  was,  regarded  with  disgust,  and  how 
infinitelv  worse,  then,  was  it  to  find  such  tolerated 
amongst  Christians,  whose  moral  standard  ought  to  be 
much  nigher. 

One  should  have  his  fleither's  wife.— The  word 
"  have  "  here  used  always  implies  in  the  New  Testament 
actual  marriage.  It  is,  therefore,  probable  that  she 
had  been  divorced  from  his  father.  The  word  for  **  his 
father's  wife "  is  the  Hebrew  form  of  expression  for 
stepmother.  St.  Chiysostom  suggests  "  he  said  not  his 
'stepmother,'  but  'lus  father^s  wife,'  so  as  to  strike 
much  more  severely; "  but  probably  St.  Paul  used  the 
Hebrew  phrase  instead  of  the  ordinary  Greek  word  for 
"  stepmother,"  as  it  was  in  this  phraseology  that  such 
a  union  was  forbidden  by  the  law  of  Moses  (Lev. 
xvm.  8). 

(2)  And  ye  are  pufibd  up.— Better,  And  are  ye 
pufid  up?  &4i.  We  have  instances  of  similar  sentences 
oeginning  with  "and,"   Luke   x.  29.     The  Apostle 


cannot  mean  that  they  actually  gloried  in  this  act  of 
sin,  but  that  their  temper  of  mind  was  of  that  kind 
whidi  he  has  already  described  in  the  earlier  chapters, 
puffing  themselves  up,  one  affainst  another,  in  party 
rivalry,  instead  of  bein^  unitea  in  one  common  grief  by 
this  common  cause,  which  would  lead  them  as  one  man 
to  remove  from  among  them  the  person  who  had  done 
this  deed. 

(3)  For  I  verily.— The  Apostle  had  fully  made  up 
his  mind  that  this  offender  must  be  removed,  and 
insists  on  the  Corinthians  doing  it.  So  that  the  pre- 
vious words  imply  thejr  might  as  well  have  done  it 
without  waiting  for  his  mtemrence. 

As  absent  in  body.— Better,  omit  "  as,"  which  is 
not  in  the  best  MSS. 

(^  6)  In  the  name  of  our  Lord  JesoB  Christ 
.  •  •  •  and  my  spirit.— These  two  verses  contain 
the  apostolic  sentence  on  the  offender,  and  may  read 
thus :  **  1  have  alreadv  myself  decided,  in  the  name  of 
our  Lord  Jesus,  you  oeing  gathered  together,  and  my 
spirit  (as  in  chap.  v.  3),  in  the  power  of  our  Lord  Jesuit 
to  deliver  such  a  one,"  &c. 

The  opening  words  are  probablv  the  form  used  in  all 
public  acts  of  the  Church  as  a  boay,  and  "  the  power  of 
our  Lord  Jesus"  refera  to  that  continual  presence 
which  Christ  had  promised  His  Church,  and  par- 
ticular power  which  Me  had  delegated  to  tiie  Apostles 
to  punish  (Matt,  xri  19 ;  xviiL  18,  20;  xxviii.  20).  In 
this  sentence  we  recognise,  not  merely  a  formal  excom- 
munication from  church-fellowship,  out  a  more  severe 
puxushment,  which  could  only  be  mflicted  by  apostolic 
authority  and  power.  Satan  was  regarded  as  the  ori^ 
of  all  physical  evil — Whence  the  afflicted  woman,  in  Luke 
xiii.  lo,  is  spoken  of  as  one  "whom  Satan  hath  bound 
these  eighteen  years."  Si  Paul's  own  bodOy  suffering  is 
a  "  messenger  of  Satan  "  (2  Cor.  xii.  7).  'Hhe  blindness 
of  Elymas  (Acts  xiiL  8),  and  the  death  of  Ananias 
and  Sanphira  (Acts  v.  5),  are  instances  of  the  infliction 
of  bodily-suffering  by  ike  Apostles.  The  deliverance 
of  an  offender  unto  Satan  would  therefore  mean  the 
expulsion  of  such  a  one  from  the  Christian  communion, 
and  if  that  failed  the  actual  infliction  of  some  bodily 
suffering  such  as  would  destroy  the  flesh  (not  the  body, 
but  the  flesh,  the  source  and  origin  of  the  evil). 
Explicit  directions  for  the  excommunication  by  the 
Churdi  of  an  offender,  are  given  in  chap,  vii,  but  there 
is  no  direct  instruction  to  iiwict  the  farther  punishment 
spoken  of  here.  It  is.  indeed,  probable  that  the  lesser 
punishment  had  the  aesired  effect  (see  Note  on  2  Cor. 
iL  6),  and  we  subsequently  find  St.  Paul  ^pleading  for 
the  loving  re-admission  of  the  offender  into  all  the 
privil^es  of  Christian  communion. 

(5)  ^niat  the  spirit  may  be  saved.— The  object  of 
this  punishment  was  the  destruction  of  the  flesh,  and 
the  salvation  of  the  man* 
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The  old  Leaven 


'HTAN! 


is  to  be  Purged  out 


(«)  ToTir  glorying  is  not  ^ood.  Know 
ye  not  that  a  little  leaven  ieayeneth  the 
whole  lump?*  <^>  Purge  out  therefore 
the  old  leaven,  that  ye  may  be  a  new 
lump,  as  ye  are  unleavened.  For  even 
Christ  our  passover  is  sacrificed^  for  us: 
(^)  therefore  let  us  keep  the  feast,'  not 
with  old  leaven,  neither  with  the  leaven 
of  malice  and  wickedness ;  but  with  the 
unleavened  bread  of  sincerity  and  truth. 

(9)  I  wrote  unto  you  in  an  epistle  not 
to   company   with  fornicators:  <^^^  yet 


aGaL&8. 


10r,<«tlaiii. 
S  Or,  kalyday. 


not  altogether  with  the  fornicators  of 
this  world,  or  with  the  covetous,  or  ex- 
tortioners, or  with  idolaters;  for  then 
must  ye  needs  go  out  of  the  world. 
W  But  now  I  have  written  unto  you 
not  to  keep  company,  if  any  man  th^Lt 
is  called  a  brother  be  a  fornicator,  or 
covetous,  or  an  idolater,  or  a  railer,  or  a 
drunkard,  or  an  extortioner;  with  such 
an  one  no  not  to  eat.  W  For  what  have 
I  to  do  to  judge  them  also  that  are 
without  9  do  not  ye  judge  them  that  are 


(6)  Your  glorying  is  not  good.— There  is  pos- 
sibly  a  reference  here  to  some  boasting  regarding  tiieir 
spiritual  state  contained  in  the  letter  which  had  reached 
St.  Paul  from  Corinth,  and  to  which  part  of  this 
Epistle  is  a  reply.  (See  diap.  TiL  1.)  So  long  as  there  is 
that  one  had  person  amongst  yon  it  gives  a  bad  character 
to  the  whole  community,  as  leaven,  though  it  may  not 
have  pervaded  the  entire  lump,  still  makes  it  not  the 
unleavened  bread  which  was  necessary  for  the  Paschal 
Feast.  This  Epistle  being  written  shortly  before  Pente- 
cost (chap.  xvi.  8),  it  was  very  likely  some  time  about  or 
soon  after  Easter,  hence  the  leaven  and  the  Paschal 
Feast  naturally  suggest  themselves  as  illustrations.  The 
AposUe  passes  on  rapidly  from  the  mention  of  the 
leaven  to  the  whole  scene  of  the  feast.  As  with  the 
most  minute  and  scrupulous  care  the  Jew  would 
remove  every  atom  of  leaven  when  the  Paschal  lamb 
was  to  be  eaten,  so  our  Paschal  Lamb  having  been 
slain,  we  must  tiJce  care  that  no  moral  leaven  remains 
in  the  sacred  household  of  the  Church  while  she  keeps 
her  perpetual  feast  of  praver  and  thanks^ving. 

(7)  Purge  out  thererore  the  old  leaven.— It  is 
not  the  offending  man  who  is  here  spoken  of,  but  it 
is  the  spirit  in  the  Church  which  tolerated  the  evil, 
and  which  is  to  be  pursed  out  of  their  midst  that 
they  may  become  actualfy  (a  new  lump)  as  they  are 
by  profession  (unleavened). 

Christ  our  passover  is  saorificed  for  us.— 
Better,  Christ  our  passover  is  slain ;  "for  us  "  is  not  in 
the  best  MSS.  The  word  translated  "sacrifice"  is 
generally  used  in  the  New  Testament  in  the  sense 
simply  of  "  slayine  "  or  "  killingr "  (Matt.  xzii.  4 ;  John 
X.  10 ;  Acts  X.  1, 13 ;  xi.  7) ;  and  in  the  similar  expres- 
sions regarding  our  Lord  (Bev.  v.  6,  12)  the  word  is 
•*  wounded.'' 

(8)  Old  leaven — i.e.,  in  their  old  state  generally;  and 
then  the  Apostle  proceeds  to  particularise.  Sinceri^ 
and  truth  are  to  take  the  place  of  malice  and  wicked- 
ness in  the  continuous  life  of  the  Christian.  St.  Chry- 
sostom  well  remarks :  "  He  said  '  Let  us  keep  tiie  feast ' 
as  pointing  out  that  the  whole  of  time  is  a  festival  unto 
Christians,  because  of  the  excellence  of  the  good  things 
which  have  been  given." 

(0)  I  wrote  unto  you  in  an  epistle.— These  words 
have  riven  rise  to  some  controversy  as  to  whether  the 
Aposue  here  refers  to  some  former  Epistle  addressed 
to  the  Corinthian  Church,  and  which  has  not  been  pre- 
served, or  whether  the  reference  is  not  to  this  Epistle 
itself.  It  has  been  suggested  by  some  who  adopt  the 
latter  view  that  these  words  may  have  been  added  as 
an  interpolation  after  the  completion  of  the  Epistle, 
and  be  intended  to  intensif  v  the  remarks  made  by  the 
Apostle  on  this  subject  in  cnaps.  v.  6 — 8,  and  vi  9 — 20. 
Such  an  interpretation,  however^  seems  rather  strained. 


It  is  more  natural  to  suppose  that  the  reference  is  to 
an  Epistle  written  to  the  Corinthians,  probably  from 
Ephesus,  after  a  visit  paid  to  Corinth  of  which  ire 
have  no  record,  for  in  ^  Cor.  xiL  14,  and  xiii.  1,  wo 
read  of  a  third  visit  bein^  contemplated,  whereas  only 
one  previous  one  is  reooraed.  (See  also  Introduction.) 
The  condition  of  the  Church  which  caused  the  Apostle 
that  "  heaviness,"  which  he  connects  with  this  visit  in 
2  Cor.  iL  1,  would  naturally  have  given  rise  to  an 
Epistle  containing  the  kind  of  direction  here  referred 
to. 

(10)  Yet  not  altogether  with  the  fornicators 
of  this  world.— This  b  a  limitation  and  explanation 
of  the  command  given  not  to  associate  with  fornicators. 
It  would  have  been  almost  impossible  for  the  command 
to  be  literally  obeyed  without  the  Christian  withdraw- 
ing altogether  from  the  business  of  life,  so  the  Apostle 
explains  that  it  is  the  fair  fame  and  purity  ox  tho 
Church  which  he  is  anxious  to  preserve.  There  are  so 
many  fornicators,  and  covetous,  and  idolaters  in  tluB 
worm  (t.e.,  the  heathen  world)  that  men  must  meet 
with  them.  But  the  Christian  must  tolerate  no  such 
sins  amon^  themselves ;  thev  must  exclude  from  the 
social  circle  any  brother  who,  bearing  the  name  of 
Christ,  indulges  in  the  vices  of  the  neadien  world. 
The  Church  is  to  be  the  light  of  the  world,  and  not  tho 
recipient  of  the  world's  darkness. 

(11)  But  now  I  have  written  unto  you  •  .—i.e., 
"  But  what  I  meant  was  "  that  you  were  not  to  asso- 
ciate with  a  Christian  guilty  of  these  things.  It  may 
seem  strange  that  the  word  "  idolater  "  should  be  in- 
cluded in  this  category;  for  in  what  sense  could  a 
"  brother  "  be  a  worshipper  of  idols  P  It  is  Drobable 
that  the  word  "  idolater  "  has  involved  in  it  the  idea, 
not  merely  of  worshippinfi^  an  image,  but  of  the  sen- 
sualit;^  wnich  accompanied  various  forms  of  heathen 
worsmp,  and  of  which  evidently  some  of  the  Corinthian 
brethren  were  partakers.  (See  Eph.  v.  5,  and  Col.  iii.  5, 
where  *'  idolatry "  is  identified  with  a  vice  kindred  io 
lasciviousness.) 

(12)  For  what  have  I  to  do  .  •  P— The  Apostle  in 
this  verse  at  once  explains  the  grounds  of  the  limitation 
of  his  remarks  to  Cnristians,  and  seems  to  hint  also, 
by  the  form  of  expression  here,  that  the  Corinthian 
Cnurch  ought  to  have  been  able  to  have  understood  his 
remarks  as  only  applicable  to  themselves  and  not  to  the 
heathen. 

Them  also  that  are  without.— The  heathen.  It 
was  a  common  form  of  expression  amonffst  the  Jews 
to  designate  the  (jrentile  world  (Mark  iv.  11). 

Do  not  ye  judge  them  that  are  withM  P — As  tho 
Christian  Church  could  sit  in  judgment  only  on  it<4 
own  members,  so  they  should  have  concluded  that  only 
on  them  had  St.  Paul  passed  judgment 
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Tht  SetUement  of  Disputes 


I.  COEINTHIANS,  VI. 


amongst  Christians. 


within?  (^^  But  them  that  are  without 
God,  judgeth.  Therefore  put  away  from 
among  jourselyeB  that  wicked  person. 

CHAPTEE  VI.— (1)  Dare  any  of  you, 
Chap.  Yi.  1—11.  having  a  matter  a^inst 
S^^<5^tS^  another,  go  to  law  before 
mongst  ChziB-  the  unjust,  and  not  before 
tiana.  the  saints?   <2)  Do  ye  not 


A.1X  60. 


know  that  the  saints  shall  judge  the 
world  ?  and  if  the  world  shall  be  judged 
by  you,  are  ye  unworthy  to  judge  the 
smsdlest  matters  ?  <')  Eiiow  ye  not  that 
we  shall  judge  angels  ?  how  much  more 
things  that  perta^  to  this  life  ?  (^>  If 
then  ye  have  judgments  of  things  per- 
taining to  this  life,  set  them  to  judge 
who  are  least  esteemed  in  the  church. 


(13)  Gk>d  judgeth.— In  the  best  MSS.  the  yerb  is  in 
the  future  tense :  Ood  will  judge.  He  is  the  judffe  of 
the  whole  earth;  we  are  to  leave  the  heathen  world  in 
His  hands. 

Therefore  put  away  •  •  .—Better  omit  "  there- 
fore." The  Apostle  in  this  passage  adopts  the  form  of 
pronouncing  sentence  on  great  criminals,  with  which 
especially  the  Jewish  converts  would  be  familiar 
(Deut.  ziii.  5 ;  zvii.  7 ;  xdv.  7). 

VI. 

(1)  Dare  any  of  you.— Having  rebuked  the  Corin- 
thian Christians  for  any  i^ttempt  to  judge  those  who 
are  outside  the  Church — i.e.,  the  neathen— %t.  Paul  now 
insists,  on  the  other  hand,  on  the  importance  of  their 
not  submitting  their  affairs  for  decision  to  the  heathen 
tribunals.  Jewish  converts  would  have  more  easily 
understood  that  they  should  settle  disputes  among 
themselves,  as  the  Roman  power  had,  as  we  learn  from 
GaUio's  remarks  (Acts  xviii.  14, 15),  given  this  liberty 
to  the  Jews.  The  Gentile  converts,  however,  would 
have  been  naturally'  inclined  to  continue  to  bring  dis- 
putes before  the  tribunals  with  which  they  had  been  so 
familiar  in  a  proverbially  litigious  condition  of  sodety 
before  their  conversion.  'We  can  well  imagine  how 
detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  Christianity  it 
would  be  for  the  Christian  communion,  founded  as  it 
was  on  principles  of  unity  and  love,  to  be  perpetually, 
through  the  nasty  temper  and  weakness  of  individual 
members,  held  up  to  the  scorn  of  the  heathen,  as  a 
scene  of  intestine  strife.  Bepeated  lawsuits  before 
heathen  judges  would  have  had  the  further  evil  effect 
of  practically  obliterating  the  broad  line  of  demarcation 
which  then  really  existed  between  the  principles  of 
Roman  jurisprudence,  and  the  loftier  Christian  concep- 
tions of  self-sacrifice  and  charity  by  which  the  fol- 
lowers of  Jesus  Christ  should,  in  accordance  with  His 
teaching,  control  their  life.  These  considerations 
rendered  necessary  the  warnings  which  the  Apostle 
here  commences  with  the  emplutic  word  "  Dare,"  of 
which  it  has  been  well  said  (Bengel),  "  Treason  against 
Christians  is  denoted  by  this  high-sounding  word." 

Unjust  ....  saints. — Tnese  words  convey  here 
no  essentially  moral  ideas.  They  merely  signify  respec- 
tively "  heathen "  and  "  members  of  the  Christian 
Church."  These  phrases  remind  us  that  the  state  of 
things  when  St.  Paul  wrote  this  was  entirely  different 
from  what  exists  in  any  Christian  country  now.  The 
teaching  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  adju- 
dication of  the  courts  of  a  Christian  country.  The  cases 
to  which  St.  PauFs  injunctions  would  be  applicable  in 
the  present  day  would  be  possible  only  in  a  heathen 
country.  If,  for  example,  in  India  there  existed  heathen 
tribunals,  it  would  certainly  be  wrong,  and  a  source  of 
grave  scandal,  for  native  Christians  to  submit  questions 
between  themselves  for  decision  to  such  courts,  instead 
of  brining  them  before  the  legal  tribunals  established 
by  Christian  England.    It  is  not  probable  that  at  so 


early  a  period  there  were  any  regular  and  recognised 
tribunals  amongst  the  Christians,  and  certainly  their 
decisions  could  scarceljr  have  had  any  legal  force. 
Tliere  is,  however,  historical  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  such  in  the  middle  of  the  second  century.  The 
principles  here  laid  down  would  naturaUy  have  led  to 
their  establishment.    (See  chap.  v.  4.) 

W  Do  ye  not  know  .  .  F— The  knowled^pB  which 
they  posscMssed  of  the  ^^reat  future  which  was  in  store 
for  the  Church  of  Chnst  was  the  strongest  argument 
against  the  humiliating  degradation  to  whicn  their 
conduct  was  subjecting  it. 

The  saints  shall  judge  the  world.— The  Apostle 
here  claims  for  all  Christians  the  glorious  prerogative 
which  Christ  had  Himself  promised  to  His  immediate 
personal  followers  (Matt.  xix.  28;  Luke  xxii.  30). 
Bearing  in  mind  the  deep  conviction  of  the  early 
Church  that  the  second  personal  advent  of  Christ  was 
near  at  hand,  we  may  take  these  words  as  referring 
primarily  to  the  conquest  of  the  world  by  Christianity, 
which  has  since  been  accomplished,  though  by  slower 
and  more  spiritual  processes  than  were  then  antici- 
pated, and  mdirectly  to  that  final  triumph  of  Christ 
and  His  body,  the  Church,  of  which  every  success  here 
on  earth  is  at  once  the  tr^  and  the  pled^. 

To  judge  the  smallest  matters.— Better,  to  pro- 
nounce  the  most  trivial  pudgments,  as  compared  with 
the  great  judgments  which  you  shall  pronounce  here- 
after. The  nature  of  the  things  which  form  the 
subject  of  those  judgments  is  explained  in  the  follow- 
ing verse. 

(3)  We  shall  judge  angels.— Many  coniectures 
have  been  made  as  to  the  exact  significance  of  the  word 
*'  angels  "  here.  Some  suggest  that  it  must  signify  bad 
angels ;  but  this  would  be  an  unusual  use  of  the  word 
wimout  any  qualifying  adjective.  It  is  better,  perhaps, 
to  regard  the  passage  as  a  climax  arising  out  of  tlio 
Apostle's  intense  realisation  of  the  unity  of  Christ 
and  His  Church  triumphant — ^a  point  which  seems  ever 
present  to  the  mind  of  St.  Paul  when  he  speaks  of 
the  dignity  of  (}hristianity.  In  this  sense,  redeemed 
humamty  will  be  superior  to,  and  judges  of,  the  spiritual 
world.  That  the  words  have  some  such  large  signifi- 
cance, and  are  not  the  expression  of  a  hard  and 
literal  fact  regarding  some  members  of  the  angelic 
host,  is,  I  think,  borne  out  by  the  subsequent  words, 
where  the  contiast  to  ''angels"  is  not  "men,"  but 
"  things  "  relating  to  this  life. 

W  If  then  ye  have  judgments  .  .  .  .—Better, 
If,  however,  you  choose  to  have  judgments  to  be  given 
on  matters  of  this  life.  The  last  words  show  that  the 
questions  which  are  alluded  to  are  purely  worldly  and 
not  spiritual  matters.  The  Apostle  subsequently  urges 
that  such  disputes  ought  not  to  arise  at  all  amongst 
Christians,  and  that  if  they  do  they  ought  to  be  settled 
by  the  interposition  of  some  mutual  mend.  Here  he 
says,  with  something  of  sarcasm,  "The  very  meanest 
of  those  who  are  to  be  exalted  above  angels,  and  to  be 
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I.  CORINTHIANS,  VI. 


before  Unbelievers. 


(5)  I  speak  to  jonr  shame.  Is  it  so, 
that  there  is  not  a  wise  man  among 
/on?  no,  not  one  that  shall  be  able  to 

{'udge  between  his  brethren?  <®)  But 
>rother  goeth  to  law  with  brother,  and 
that  before  tte  nnbelievers.  <^)  Now 
therefore  there  is  utterly  a  fault  among 
you,  because  ye  go  to  law  one  with 
another.  Why  do  ye  not  rather  take 
wrong?  why  do  ye  not  rather  suffer 
yourselves  to  be  defrauded  ?  (®>  Nay,  ye 
do  wrong,  and  de£raud,  and  that  your 
brethren.      W  Know  ye  not  that  the 


unrighteous  shall  not  inherit  the  king- 
dom of  God  ?  Be  not  deceived :  neither 
fornicators,  nor  idolaters,  nor  adulterers, 
nor  effeminate,  nor  abusers  of  them- 
selves with  mankind,  ^^^  nor  thieves, 
nor  covetous,  nor  drunkards,  nor  re- 
vilers,  nor  extortioners,  shall  inherit 
the  kingdom  of  God.  W  And  such 
were  some  of  you :  but  ye  are  washed, 
but  ye  are  sanctified,  but  ye  are  justified 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  by 
the  Spirit  of  our  God. 

<^>  All  things  are  lawful  unto  me. 


ludges  of  spiritual  existences,  is  of  sufficient  authority 
to  settle  such  matters  as  you  are  bringing  before  legal 
tribunals." 

(5)  I  speak  to  your  shame.— Better,  I  say  this  to 
cause  you  to  feel  ashamed.  From  the  latent  irony  of  the 
previous  words,  the  Apostle  tarns  to  ask  solemnly 
whether  it  be  a  fact  that  in  the  whole  Christian  com- 
munity at  Corinth,  which  boasted  of  their  superior 
wisdom,  there  is  not  to  be  found  even  one  man  suf- 
ficiently esteemed  for  his  wisdom  to  be  trusted  by  the 
brethren  with  the  settlement  of  their  disputes. 

Shall  be  able  to  judge  •  .  •  .—Better,  shaU  he 
able  to  arbUraU,  in  contrast  to  the  "going  to  law" 
of  the  next  verse,  the  words  for  these  two  expressions 
being  diif  erent  in  the  original. 

(0)  But  brother  goeth  to  law  with  brother.— 
''It  would  almost  seem  as  if  it  were  not  so.  Tour 
drsffging  these  diflputes  before  tribumJs  of  the  heathen 
womd  imply  that  it  is  not  possible  to  find  a  Christian 
friend  whom  you  can  trust  to  settle  these  irivial 
disputes."  Thus  the  Apostle  answers  his  question  of 
the  previous  yerse. 

0)  A  flftult. — ^Better,  a  falling  short  of  your  privi- 
lege and  dignity  as  Christians.  It  is  the  same  word 
as  is  rendered  ** diminishing"  in  Bom.  xi.  12.  The 
Apostle  in  this  verse  goes  one  step  farther,  and 
condemns  the  Corinthians,  not  only  on  the  ground  of 
the  tribunals  to  which  they  resorted  being  heathen, 
but  further  condemns  the  spirit  of  litigation  itself. 
He  reminds  them  of  how  such  a  temper  ox  mind  is  the 
very  opposite  of  that  which  the  Lord  Himself  had 
commended  to  His  followers  (Matt.  v.  40). 

(8)  Nay,  ye  do  wrong.— Better,  No,  hut  you  your- 
selves  do  wrong. 

(9)  Know  ye  not  that  the  unrighteous  •  •  P— 
The  force  of  this  question  comes  out  more  strikingly  in 
the  original,  where  the  word  rendered  "  unrighteous " 
is  the  same  as  "  ye  do  wrong "  of  verse  8.  "  You  do 
wron^,  apparently  forgetting  that  no  wrongdoers  shall 
inherit  God's  kingdom." 

Be  not  deceived.— There  was  fCresi  danger  of  their 
being  led  to  think  lightly  of  sins  which  were  daily  com- 
mitted bv  those  amongst  whom  they  lived,  hence  these 
words  of  warning  wiw  which  the  sentence  opens,  as 
in  chap.  xv.  33.  The  mention  of  gross  sensual  sins  in 
connection  with  idolaters  points  to  the  fact  that  they 
were  practically  associated  in  the  ritual  of  the  heathen, 
which,  of  course,  intensified  the  danger  against  which 
the  Apostle  warns  the  Corinthians.  The  prevalence  of 
such  scandalous  crimes  in  the  heathen  world  is  con- 
stantly referred  to  in  the  Epistles  to  Gentile  churches 
(Rom.  xiii.  13;  Qal.  t.  19,  20;  1  Tim.  i.  9, 10;  T^tus 
L12). 


(u)  Suoh  were  some  of  you.— The  Greek  for 
"such"  is  in  the  neuter,  and  implies  "of  such  a  de- 
scription were  some  of  you." 

Ye  are  washed.— Better,  ye  washed  (hem  off. 
referring  to  the  fact  that  their  baptism  was  a  voluntary 
act  (Am  xxii.  16).  The  woros  "sanctified"  and 
"  justified  "  as  used  here  do  not  point  to  those  definite 
stages  in  the  Christian  course  to  which  the^  generally 
refer  in  theological  language.  The  sanctification  is 
here  mentioned  before  die  justification,  which  is  not 
the  actual  sequence,  and  it  must  not  therefore  be  taken 
as  signifying  a  gradual  progress  in  holiness.  What 
the  Apostle  urges  is,  that  as  fliey  washed  themselTCS  in 
the  waters  of  baptism,  so  they,  bv  the  power  of 
Christ's  name  ana  the  Holy  Spirit,  oecame  noly  and 
righteous,  thus  putting  aside,  washing  off  as  it  were, 
that  impurity  and  that  unrighteousness  which  once 
were  thedrs,  and  with  which  they  could  not  enter  into 
the  kingdom. 

(12)  All  things  are  lawftd  unto  me.— This  was 
probably  a  statement  which  the  Apostle  had  himself 
made ;  at  all  events,  the  freedom  which  it  expresses  was 
very  dear  to  him,  and  it  may  have  been  misused  bv 
some  as  an  argument  for  universal  license.  St. 
Paul,  therefore,  boldly  repeats  it,  and  proceeds  to  show 
itmt  it  is  a  maxim  of  Christian  liberty,  which  does  not 
refer  to  matters  which  are  absolutely  wrong,  and  that 
even  in  its  application  to  indifferent  matters  it  must 
be  limited,  and  guarded  by  other  Christian  principles. 
"  The  eating  of  things  sacrificed  to  idols  (see  Note  on 
chap.  viii.  4),  and  the  committing  fornication,"  were 
two  subjectis  of  discussion  doeelv  connected  with 
heathen  worship ;  audit  may  seem  astonishing  to  us  now 
that  because  St.  Paul  had  maintained  the  rignt  of  indi- 
vidual liberty  concerning  the  former,  be  should  perhaps 
have  been  quoted  as  an  authority  for  liberie  regarding 
the  latter,  yet  it  is  a  matter  of  fact  that  such  a  mode  of 
reasoning  was  not  uncommon.  They  were  both  regarded 
as  part  and  parcel  of  heathen  worship,  and  therefore, 
as  it  were,  to  stand  or  fall  together,  as  being  matters 
vital  or  indifferent.  (See  Acts  xv.  29,  and  Bev.  xL  14,  as 
illustrations  of  the  union  of  the  two  for  purooees  re- 
spectively of  condemnation  and  of  improper  toleration.) 
We  must  not  regard  the  use  of  the  singular^  "  me  "  as 
being  in  any  sense  a  limitation  of  the  prineipio  to  the 
Apostle  personally.  "Paul  often  speaks  in  the  first 
person  singular,  which  has  the  force  of  a  moral  maxim, 
especially  m  this  Epistle  (verse  15;  vii.  7;  viiL  13; 
X.  23,  29,  30;  xiv.  11)  "  (Bengel).  The  words  refer  to 
all  Christians. 

AJl  things  are  not  expedient.— Better,  all 
things  are  not  profitable.  The  word  "  expedient "  in  its 
highest  sense  is  a  proper  translation  of  the  Greek, 
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but  ail  things  are  not  expedient:^  all 
Ofaap.  vi.  12—  things  axe  lawful  for  me, 
20.  The  ap-  but  I  will  not  be  brought 
"^t^dSotT^l  ™der  the  power  of  any. 
of  Christian  (^)  Meats  for  the  belly,  and 
^^  ^,  the  beUv  for  meats:  but 
dnlgenoe  con-  God  shall  destroy  both  it 
denmed.  and  them.     Now  the  body 

is  not  for  fornication,  but  for  the 
Lord ;  and  the  Lord  for  the  body. 
<i^)  And  God  hath  both  raised  up  the 
Lord,  and  will  also  raise  up  us  by  his 


1  Or,  pr^fttoNe. 


own  power.  ^^  Know  ye  not  that  your 
bodies  are  the  members  of  Christ  ?  shall 
I  then  take  the  members  of  Christ,  and 
make  them  the  members  of  an  harlot  9 
God  forbid.  (^^)  What?  know  ye  not 
that  he  which  is  joined  to  an  harlot  is 
one  body?  for  two,  saith  he,  shall  be 
one  flesh.  (^^^  But  he  that  is  joined 
unto  the  Lord  is  one  spirit.  (^>  Flee 
fornication.  Every  sin  that  a  man 
doeth  is  without  the  body ;  but  he  that 
committeth  fornication  sinneth  against 


but  in  modem  use  it  has  a  somewhat  lower  and  depre- 
ciatory meaning  generally  attached  to  it. 

All  things  are  lawmL  for  me,  but  I  will  not 
be  brought  under  the  power  of  any.  — There 
is  a  verbal  contrast  in  the  Greek  here  which  can 
scarcely  be  rendered  fully  in  English.  The  Greek 
words  for  "nnlawfol"  and  "be  oronght  nnder  the 
power  of  are  cognate  words.  What  the  Apostle 
sajs  is,  "  All  things  are  lawful  for  me,  but  lam  not  the 
one  to  allow  them  therefore  to  become  a  law  over  me." 
There  is  snch  a  thing  as  becoming  the  very  slave  of 
liberty  itself.  If  we  sacrifiee  the  power  of  choice 
which  is  implied  in  the  thought  of  liberty,  we  cease  to 
be  free ;  we  are  brought  wider  ihe  power  of  that  which 
should  be  in  our  power. 

(18)  Meats  for  the  belly.— The  Apostle  proceeds 
now  to  show  that  the  question  of  eating  meats  offered 
to  idols  does  come  into  that  catalop^ne  of  indifferent 
things  on  which  an  exercise  of  Christian  freedom  is  per- 
missible, and  that  the  question  of  fornication  does  not. 
Lawful  matters  are  to  be  decided  upon  the  highest 
principle  of  expediency;  but  fornication  is  an  unlawful 
matter,  and  therefore  the  question  of  its  expediency 
does  not  arise  at  alL  The  stomach  is  adapted  to  the 
•digestion  of  food,  and  food  is  adapted  to  it.  This 
is,  however,  only  for  this  life ;  both  shall  be  destroved 
bj  death.  But  the  person  ("body"  being  equivalent 
to  "us"  in  verse  14)  of  the  man  is  enduring.  No 
food  which  enters  defiles  the  man,  Fomicanon  is 
not  a  mere  transitory  ^ratification ;  it  affects  the  man. 
The  use  of  the  stomadi  is  to  receive  and  digest  food, 
«nd  onlj  the  animal  organisation  is  affected  bv  that. 
It  cannot  be  said  that  the  man  is  made  for  romica- 
tion.  The  person  of  each  is  made  for  the  Lord; 
the  whole  Church  is  His  bodv;  each  baptised  person 
is  a  limb  of  that  body ;  and  uie  Lord  is  for  the  body. 
He  came  to  earth  and  died  for  it,  and  for  each  member 
of  it ;  therefore  what  affects  that  bodj,  or  anj  member 
•of  that  body  (t.e.,  any  Christian),  cannot  be  an  indifferent 
matter.  Neither  shall  the  man  perish,  as  meats  and  the 
belly  shall ;  he  is  immortid.  (See  chap.  xv.  51,  52.)  Such 
seems  to  be  the  argument  by  which  St.  Paul  muntains 
liberty  to  be  right  regarding  meats,  and  shows  that 
the  same  principle  does  not  apply  to  sensual  indulgence. 
It  may  be  put  argumentativeiy  thus : 

1.  Eating  meats  offered  to  idols  is  an  "indifferent 
matter,"  because — 

(a)  Meats  only  affect  the  particular  organ  designed 
for  them ; 

{b)  Meats  and  that  organ  shall  perish  together. 

2.  Fornication  is  not  an  "  indifferent  matter," 
because — 

(a)  It  affects  the  man,  and  ho  is  not  designed  for  the 
f>urpose  of  this  indulgence , 


(6)  The  man  is  immortal,  and  therefore  the  moral 
effect  of  the  fornication  on  his  nature  does  not  perish 
at  his  death. 

Ceneltuion,  —  Only  indifferent  matters  are  to  be 
the  subject  of  Christian  liberty ;  and  the  decision  must 
be  according  to  the  utility  of  each  act.  Fornication  is 
not  an  indifferent  matter;  therefore  it  is  not  so  to  be 
decided  upon. 

(U)  Wul  alflo  raise  up  us.- This  phrase  is  re- 
markable as  one  of  the  &w  which  show  that  the 
Apostle,  whOe  he  in  common  with  the  earlv  Church 
expected  the  early  advent  of  Christ,  did  not  tnink  that 
it  would  necessarily  occur  in  his  own  lifetime.  Here,  as 
ever,  tiie  resurrection  of  the  dead,  when  we  shall  receive 
our  spiritual  body  instead  of  the  natural  body,  is 
joinea  with  the  f^t  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ  the 
firstfruits. 

0&)  Shall  I  then  •  .  .  P— Having  shown  the  great 
dignity  which  attaches  to  our  bodies  as  immortal 
members  of  Christ,  the  Apostle  asks  with  indignant 
emphasis,  "  Shall  I  take  them  out  from  that  high  and 
holv  membership,  and  make  them  members  of  an 
harlot  P  "  The  double  act  ol  taking  them  away  from 
their  glorious  union  with  Christ,  and  joining  them  to 
a  base  Dody,  is  implied  in  the  Greek. 

(16)  What?— As  if  some  one  might  question  and 
resent  Uie  strength  of  the  previous  woros,  and  wish 
them  "  watered  down."  "  Do  you  not  know  that  my 
strong  assertion  is  true  P  It  is  not  merely  my  stato- 
ment;  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  Old  Testament,  '  Two 
shall  be  one  flesh.' "  This  was  originally  (Gren.  iL  24) 
applied  to  marriage,  as  showing  the  intimacy  of  that 
sacred  union,  but  here  St.  Paul  applies  it  to  one  aspect 
of  a  union  which,  in  one  respect,  was  identical  with 
marriage.  Of  course  the  other  parts  of  the  Apostle's 
argument  do  not  apply  to  marriage,  the  union  being 
a  sacred  one;  two  becoming  one  flesh  in  marria^ 
is  no  degradation  of  a  member  of  Christ — nay,  it  is 
a  sacred  illustration  of  the  complete  unity  of  Christ 
and  His  body  the  Church.  (Comp.  chap.  xi.  29,  and 
Notes  there.) 

(17)  One  spirit.— The  union  betmxt  Christ  and 
each  member  of  His  Churdi  is  a  spiritual  one. 
This  explains  the  sense  in  which  we  are  the  Lord's 
body,  and  intensifies  the  argument  against  any  de- 
graoation  of  one  who  shares  so  holy  and  intimate  a 
union. 

(18)  Flee  fornication.— These  last  three  verses  of 
the  chapter  contain  a  solemn  exhortation  to  purity, 
arising  out  of  the  previous  argument. 

Without  the  body.— The  word  "  body  "  is  still  to 
be  understood  as  used  of  the  whole  ''  human  nature," 
which  is  spoken  of  in  verse  19  as  the  temple  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.    Other  sins  may  profane  only  outer  oourtfl 
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his  own  body.  <^^  What?  know  ye 
not  that  your  body  is  the  temple  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  which  is  in  yon, 

Which  ye  have  of  God,  and  ye  are 
not  yonr  own  ?  <*^)  Tor  ye  are  bonght 
with  a  price  :  therefore  glorify  God  in 


rTHi. 


A.D.  fiti 


3,   VII.  but  are  Bought  vnth  a  Price. 

yonr  body,  and  in  your  spirit,  which  are 
God's. 

CHAPTER  YH.— (1)  Now  concern- 
ing  the  things  whereof  ye  chap.  viL  i— 
wrote  nnto  me :  It  is  good  18.   MajTta«re. 


of  the  temple ;  this  sin  penetrates  with  its  deadly  foul- 
ness into  the  yery  holy  of  holies — 

"  It  hardens  a'  within,  and  petrifles  the  feelings.** 

There  is  a  deep  significance  and  profound  truth  in  the 
solemn  words  of  the  Litany,  "  fSrom  fornication,  and 
all  other  deadly  sin,  good  Lord,  deliver  us." 

09, 20)  What?  know  ye  not .  .  .  P— These  verses 
read  better  tendered  thus :  Doyou  not  know  that  your 
body  18  the  temple  of  the  Boly  Ghost  which  is  in 
you  f  Which  you  have  from  Qod,  and  you  are  not  your 
own.  For  you  were  bought  with  a  price.  Glorify  God 
then  in  your  body. 

There  are  two  reasons  why  we  are  not  our  own. 
(1)  The  Spirit  which  has  possession  of  our  bodies  is 
not  our  own,  but  given  us  "of  God.*'  (2)  We  have 
been  bought  with  a  price,  even  the  blood  of  Christ;  it  is 
a  completed  purchase  (1  Pet.  L  18, 19).  Our  bodies  not 
bein^  our  own  to  do  as  we  like  with,  we  have  no  right 
to  give  them  over  unto  sin.  The  last  words  of  the 
verse  are  not  a  cold  lo^cal  deduction  from  the  pre- 
vious amunent,  but  rat&r  an  earnest  exhortation  sug- 
gested By  the  solemn  thought  of  our  oneness  with 
Christ,  and  the  price  paid  by  Him  to  make  us  His. 

The  words  "  and  in  your  spirits,'*  which  are  in  the 
Authorised  version,  are  not  in  the  older  Greek  MSS. 
They  were  probably  added  to  give  a  kind  of  verbal 
completeness  to  the  exhortation.  They  only  tend,  how- 
ever, to  weaken  the  force  of  the  passage  as  St.  Paul 
wrote  it.  The  dignity  of  the  boay  is  the  sid)ject  of 
the  previous  passage,  and  the  necessity  for  its  purity 
the  sole  theme  of  the  entire  argument. 

vn. 

Concerning  the  things  whereof  ye  wrote 
unto  me. — Some  members  of  the  Church  having 
written  to  St.  Paul  to  ask  his  counsel  on  matters  con- 
oerninfl^  which  there  existed  a  cUfference  of  opinion  at 
Gorintn,  the  Apostle  now  proceeds  to  answer  these 
inquiries,  and  his  reply  occupies  the  remainder  of  the 
Epistle  (to  chap.  xvi.  4).  The  subjects  concerning 
which  the  Corinthians  sought  for  St.  Paul's  opinion 
are  treated  of  in  the  following  order : 

I.  Mabbiaoe,  chap.  vii. 

n.  The  Eatino  of  Meat  offered  to  Idols, 
chaps,  viii. — ^xi.  1. 

m.  The  Attire  of  Women  nr  Public  Worship, 
chap.  xL  2 — 16. 

rv.  The  Lord's  Supper,  chap.  xL  17—34. 

V.  Spiritual  Gifts,  chaps,  xii.  1— xiv.  40. 

VI.  The  Doctrine  op  the  Resurrection,  chap. 
XV.  1—58. 

vn.  The  Collection  for  the  Poor  in  Judjeia, 
chap.  xvi.  1—4. 

In  the  consideration  of  each  of  these  subjects  various 
collateral  matters  are  introduced,  and  the  great  prin- 
ciples which  guided  the  Apostle,  and  which  ever  should 
guide  the  Church  and  individuals,  are  set  forth.  Many 
of  the  suhjccts  were  of  purely  local  and  temporary 
interest.    The  particular  combination  of  circumstances 


which  for  the  moment  rendered  them  important  has 
ceased  to  exist,  and  can  never  arise  again ;  but  the 
prindples  on  which  the  Apostle  based  his  aiguments, 
and  wnich  he  enunciates  as  the  ground  of  his  decisions, 
are  eternal.  To  apply  the  injunctions  of  the  Apostle  in 
these  chapters  wim  a  rigid  and  unvielding  literalism  to 
the  Church  in  all  ws,  is  to  violate  those  very  prin- 
ciples which  guided  St.  Paul  in  enunciating  tnern^ 
and  to  exalt  tad  dead  and  death-bearing  letter  at  the 
sacrifice  of  the  living  and  life-giving  spirit  of  the 
apostolic  teaching.  As  we  proceed  with  our  examination 
of  St.  Paul's  remv  to  the  Corinthians'  letter  we  shall 
have  little  real  duDcultv  in  distinirnishinir  between  those 


practical  injunctions  wnich  were  of  local  and  temporary 
application,  and  the  wider  and  larger  truths  which  are 
of  universal  and  lastizif  obligation;  for  the  Apostle 
himself  is  always  care&l  to  point  out  when  a  com- 
mand is  based  upon  some  particular  necessity  of  the 
day,  and  when  it  arises  from  some  unchanging  Christian 
prmdple. 

The  first  subject  concerning  which  the  Corinthians 
sought  advice  was  Marriage.  From  the  opening 
woras  of  St.  Paul's  reply,  "  It  is  good  for  a  man  not 
to  marnr"  (such  is  the  force  of  the  word  rendered 
"touch,'  Gen.  xx.  6 ;  Prov.  vi.  29),  it  would  seem  that 
those  who  wrote  for  the  Apostle's  advice  were  inclined 
to  regard  celibacy  as  preferable  to  the  married  state : 
so  much  so,  indeed,  that  they  had  scruples  as  to  whether 
even  those  who  had  been  married  should  not  separate 
(verses  3 — 5).  We  may,  therefore,  conclude  that  it  waa* 
probably  from  the  Pau&ne  party  that  the  inquiry  came» 
It  would  be  improbable  that  uiose  who  exalted  some 
other  teacher  would  have  written  to  St.  Fhul  to  ask  his 
guidance  upon  matters  of  controversy ;  and  the  tone  of 
the  Apostle's  replies  on  such  questions  as  marriage,  and 
the  meats  offered  to  idols  (xrom  which  we  can  con- 
lecture  the  line  taken  in  the  letter  addressed  to  him), 
leads  to  the  same  conclusion.  It  would  be  natural  for 
the  Pauline  party  unduly  to  exaggerate  the  importance 
of  celibacy  and  to  undervalue  matrimony.  St.  Paul's 
own  example,  and  his  strong  preference  for  the  un- 
married state,  would  have  easily  come  to  be  regarded 
by  his  followers  as  matters  of  moral  import,  and  not  of 
merely  temporary  advantage  and  personal  predilection. 
It  is  ukely,  also,  as  we  know  from  other  religious  con- 
troversies, that  the  opposition  of  the  Petrine  party 
would  drive  the  Pauline  party  into  more  extreme  news. 
They  would  quote  ihe  example  of  their  leader  as  a 
married  man  m  opposition  to  the  conduct  of  St.  Paul 
(chap.  ix.  5,  and  Matt.  viii.  14). 

Good  for  a  man. — We  must  not,  on  the  one  hand,, 
force  this  statement  into  meaning  that  it  is  merely  ex- 
pedient, nor  must  we,  on  the  other,  attach  to  it  so  great 
a  moral  import  as  to  imply  that  the  opposite  is  morally 
wrong  (as  St.  Jerome,  "  erao  est  malum  tangere "). 
The  English  word  "good,"  m  its  most  g^enenJ  sense,, 
accurately  conveys  the  meaning.  It  is  laid  down  as  a 
proposition  that  it  is  in  St.  Paul's  opinion  a  good 
thing  to  remain  unmarried.  But  that  ^neral  proposi- 
tion is  immediately  Umitcd  in  its  apphcation  by  wliat 
follows.  St.  Chrysostom  paraphrases  this  and  the 
following  verse  thu0:  "For  if  thou  inquire  what  is 
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I.  COEINTHIANS,  VII. 


CcTicemtng  Marriage, 


for  a  man  not  to  tonch  a  woman. 
(2)  Nevertheless,  to  avoid  fornication^ 
let  eyeij  man  have  liis  own  wife,  and 
let  every  woman  have  her  own  hns- 
band.  (^^  Let  the  husband  render 
nnto  the  wife  due  benevolence ;  and 
likewise  also  the  wife  nnto  the  hus- 
band. <*>  The  wife  hath  not  power  of 
her  own  bodj,  but  the  husband  :  and 
likewise  also  the  husband  hath  not 
power  of  his  own  body,  but  the  wife. 
(*>  Defraud  ye  not  one  the  other,  except 


* 

it  be  with  consent  for  a  time,  that  ye  ' 
may  give  yourselves  to  fasting  and 
prayer ;  and  come  together  again,  that 
Satan  tempt  you  not  for  your  incon- 
tinency.  W  But  I  speak  this  by  per- 
mission, and  not  of  commandment. 
(7)  For  I  would  that  all  men  were  even 
as  I  myself.  But  every  man  hath  his 
proper  gift  of  Grod,  one  after  this  manner, 
and  another  after  that.  (^^  I  say  there- 
fore to  the  unmairied  and  widows.  It  is 
good  for  them  if  they  abide  even  as  I. 


the  excellent  and  greatly  superior  course,  it  is  better 
not  to  have  anv  connection  whatever  with  a  wonum ;  but 
if,  what  is  safe  and  helpful  to  thine  own  infirmitj,  be 
connected  hj  marriage." 

(2)  To  avoid  fornication.— Better,  because  of  the 
( prevalent)  farniccdion.  This  was  so  general  in  Corinth, 
and  so  little  re^^arded  as  sin,  that  the  unmarried  were 
l^ble  to  be  led  mto  it. 

It  may  at  first  sight  appear  as  if  the  Apostle  thus  put 
marriage  upon  very  low  and  merely  utilitarian  ground : 
but  we  must  remember  that  he  is  here  writing  with  a 
definite  and  limited  aim,  and  does  not  enter  into  a 
general  discussion  of  the  subject.  St.  Paul  gives 
a  reason  why  those  who  wrote  to  him  should  marry, 
and  the  force  of  the  arpiment  does  not  extend  bevond 
the  immediate  object  m  view.  St.  Paul's  view  of  the 
higher  aspects  of  matrimony  are  fully  set  forth  when 
he  treats  of  that  subject  generally  (2  Gor.  xi.  2 ;  Bom. 
vii.  4 ;  Eph.  v.  25—32). 

(3)  Let  the  hnsband  render  nnto  the  wife 
due  benevolence. — Bather,  Let  the  httaiband  render 
uiUo  the  wife  her  due — such  beinff  the  reading  of  the 
bettor  MSS.  La  this  verse  the  Apostle  answers  the 
scruples  of  those  who  already  were  married  and  who 
doubted  whether  they  should  continue  so. 

(^)  Of  her  own  body. — Bengel  notices  that  these 
words,  *'  She  has  not  power  of  her  own  body,"  form  an 
elegant  paradox,  bringing  out  the  equal  rights  of  both. 

(f)  Except  it  be  .  .  .  that  ye  may  give  your- 
selves— i.e.,  thai  ye  may  have  leisure.  Any  such 
separation  should  be  temporary,  and  with  consent  of 
both  parties.  Even  then  it  must  not  be  from  mere 
caprice,  but  for  some  religious  purpose,  such  as  a  special 
season  of  prayer.  (See  Ex.  xix.  15 ;  1  Sam.  xxi.  4.) 
The  alteration  in  the  Greek  text  of  the  word  "  give " 
into  the  present  tense,  so  as  to  make  the  word  "  prayer  " 
refer  to  daily  devotions,  and  not  to  special  ana  excep- 
tional seasons,  and  the  interpolation  of  the  word 
"fasting  " — ^not  found  in  the  older  MSS. — are  a  striking 
example  of  how  the  ascetic  tendencies  of  a  particular 
ecclesiastical  school  of  thought  led  to  their  "amend- 
in|^''  the  sacred  text  so  as  to  make  it  be  in  harmony 
with  their  own  views,  instead  of  reverently  regarding  it 
as  that  by  which  those  very  views  should  be  corrected. 

And  come  together  again.— Better  (as  in  the 
best  MSS.),  and  he  together  again.  This  is  still  an 
explanation  of  the  nurpose  of  the  separation,  not  to  be 
a  lasting  one,  but  tnat  we  may  i^ain  return  to  the  state 
of  union.  The  text  here  bears  nirther  traces  of  having 
been  altered  so  as  to  make  it  seem  that  the  Apostle 
meant  that  the  return  to  matrimonial  life  should  be 
only  to  a  temporary  union,  and  not  to  a  continuous 
state  of  life.  The  proper  reading  implies  the  latter, 
the  word  "  be  "  being  used  as  in  Acts  u.  41. 


For  your  inoontinenoy.— Better,  because  of  your 
inconHnency ;  the  reference  being,  as  in  verse  2,  to  the 
moral  condition  surroundine  them,  and  to  the  influence 
to  which  a  man  thus  separated  would  be  subject.  The 
Corinthian  Christians  are  here  solemnly  reminded  that 
this  sin,  as  all  sin,  is  from  Satan — ^be<»use  the  Corin- 
thians at  large  did  not  regard  it  as  sin  at  all,  but  even 
mingled  sensuality  with  worship. 

(«r  But  I  speak  this  by  permiBSion.— Better, 
Now  I  say  this  as  a  permission,  and  not  as  a  command. 
As  the  passage  is  g^ven  in  our  English  version,  it  might 
seem  as  if  the  Apostle  implied  that  he  had  no  actual 
command,  but  only  a  permission  to  write  this,  which 
is  not  at  all  his  meaning.  What  he  does  saj  is,  that 
the  foregoing  instructions  are  not  to  be  considered  as 
absolute  commands  from  him,  but  as  general  permissive 
instruction,  to  be  applied  by  each  inoividual  according 
to  circumstances. 

It  has  been  much  discussed  as  to  what  part  of 
the  previous  passase  the  word  "this"  refers.  It  is 
perhaps  best  to  i&e  it  as  referring  to  the  leading 
thougnt  of  the  whole  passage,  which  is  that  marriage 
is  iJK>wable,  expressed  especially  in  verse  2. 

(7)  For  I  woiQd  that  all  men  were  even  as 
I  myself. — ^Better,  I  wish  rather  thai  aU  men  were  as 
I  myself  These  words  do  not  mean  that  the  Apostle 
wished  that  every  one  was  unmarried,  but  that  every 
one  had  the  same  gprace  of  continence  which  he  himself 
was  endowed  with,  so  that  they  might  without  risk  of 
sin  remain  unmarried  (see  verse  26).  Yet,  he  adds, 
there  are  many  gifts,  and  Qod  has  g^ven  to  each  man 
his  own  gift,  so  that,  though  you  may  not  have  the 
particular  gift  of  continence  which  I  have,  you  have 
some  other.  One  has  one  kind  of  gift;  another  has 
another  kind. 

(8)  I  say  therefore.— Better,  Now  what  I  say  is, 
.  .  .  Widows  are  here  joined  with  those  who  have  not 
been  married,  otherwise  discussion  might  have  arisen 
as  to  whether  the  Apostle  had  intended  his  advice  for 
them  also.  It  has  been  curiously  conjectured  (by  Luther 
amongst  others),  from  the  ]^assag^  where  St.  Paul  re- 
commends widows  to  "abide  even  as  I,"  that  the 
Apostle  was  himself  a  widower.  This,  however,  re- 
quires the  word  "unmarried**  to  be  restricted  to 
widowers,  which  is  quite  inadmissible ;  and  even  if  such 
were  admissible,  the  deduction  from  it  that  St.  Paul 
was  a  widower  could  scarcely  be  considered  logical. 
The  almost  universal  tradition  of  the  early  Church 
was  that  St.  Paul  was  never  married,  and  unless  wo 
can  imagine  his  having  been  married,  and  his  wife  dead 
before  Sie  stoning  of  St.  Stephen  which  is  scarcely 
possible  (Acts  vii.  58),  the  truth  of  that  tradition  is 
evident.  (See  PhiL  iv.  3.)  ''Even  as  I;"  that  is, 
unmarried. 
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I.  COEINTHIANS,  VH. 


to  tlte  Married, 


<^)  But  if  they  caimat  eontam,  let  them 
marry :  for  it  is  better  to  marry  than  to 
bum. 

0^)  And  unto  the  married  I  command, 
yet  not  I,  but  the  Lord,  Let  not  the 
wife  depart  from  her  husband :  ^^^^  but 
and  if  she  depart,  let  her  remain  un- 
married, or  be  reconciled  to  her  hus- 


aad  let  not  the  husband  put 
away  his  wife. 

(^  But  to  the  rest  speak  I,  not  the 
Lord :  If  any  brother  hath  a  wife  that 
beUeyeth  not,  and  she  be  pleased  to 
dwell  with  him,  let  him  not  put  her 
away.  <^^>  And  the  woman  which  hath 
an  nusband  that  believeth  not,  and  if 


W  It  is  better  .  .  . — ^Becanse  to  be  influenced  with 
imlAwfnl  desire  is  a  sin,  and  to  marry  is  no  sin. 

(10)  And  unto  the  married  .  .  .—The  Apostle 
has  concluded  his  instruction  to  the  unmarriea  and 
widows,  and  in  verses  10  and  11  gives  his  advice  to  those 
married  persons  who  had  beoi  troubled  with  doubts  as 
to  whether  they  ought  (if  marriage  were  undesirable)  to 
continue  in  that  state. 

I  command,  yet  not  I,  but  the  Lord.— The  con- 
trast  which  is  commenced  here,  and  again  brought  out 
in  verse  12,  is  not  between  commands  given  by  S.  Paul 
as  an  inspired  Apostle,  and  St.  Paul  as  a  private  indi- 
vidual. In  chap.  ziv.  87  the  Apostle  ezpresslY  claims 
that  all  his  commands  as  an  Apostle  should  be  re- 
garded as  "the  commandments  of  the  Lord,"  and  in 
I  These,  iv.  15  the  Apostle  speaks  of  that  Imowledge 
into  which  he  was  guided  by  the  Holv  Spirit  as  nven 
**  by  the  word  of  the  Lord."  St.  Paul  must  not  uiere- 
fore  be  regarded  as  here  claiming  for  some  of  his 
instructions  apostolic  authority,  and  not  claiming  it 
for  others.  The  real  point  of  the  contrast  is  between  a 
subject  on  which  our  Lord  Himself  while  on  earth 
gave  direct  verbal  instruction,  and  another  subject  on 
which  He  now  gives  EEis  commands  through  EQs 
Apostle  St.  PauL  Christ  had  given  directions  regard- 
ing divorce  (Matt.  v.  31 ;  xiz.  3—9 ;  Mark  z.  2—12), 
and  the  Apostle  here  has  only  to  reiterate  what  the 
Lord  had  au«ady  commanded. 

Let  not  the  wife  depart  firom  her  husband.— 
Better,  Let  her  not  he  separated.  The  account  of  our 
Lord's  words  given  here  differs  in  two  respects  from 
the  record  given  of  them  by  St.  Matthew  (v.  32 
jmd  zix.  9),  where  the  reference  is,  first  and  more 

Erominently,  to  the  man  putting  away  his  wife — ^not,  as 
ere,  to  the  wife  separating  herself  from  her  husband— 
and  the  exception  made,  "except  it  be  because  of  for- 
nication/' is  here  omitted.  The  fact  that  St.  Paul 
only  knew  from  others  what  our  Lord  had  said,  and 
that  the  Evangelists  wrote  what  they  had  heard  them- 
selves, would  not  sufficiently  account  for  this  difference; 
for  surelv  these  veiy  Evangelists,  or  others  who  like 
them  haa  heard  the  Lord's  words,  would  have  been 
St.  Paul's  informants.  The  reason  of  the  variety  in  the 
two  accounts  is  to  be  found,  not  in  inaccurate  knowledge 
on  St.  Paul's  part,  which  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose, 
but  in  the  particular  circumstances  to  whicn  the 
Apostle  was  applying  the  teaching  of  Christ ;  and  this 
verbal  difference  is  an  instructive  indication  to  us  of 
how  the  Apostles  understood  that  even  in  the  case  of 
the  Lord  lumself  it  was  the  living  spirit  of  His  teach- 
ing, and  not  its  merely  verbal  form,  which  was  of  abiding 
and  universal  obligation.  There  was  no  necessity  here 
to  introduce  the  one  exceptional  cause  of  divorce  which 
Christ  had  allowed,  for  the  subject  under  consideration 
is  a  separation  voluntarily  made,  and  not  as  the  result 
of  sin  on  the  part  of  either  husband  or  wife ;  so  the 
mention  here  of  that  ground  of  exception  would  have 
been  inapplicable,  and  have  tended  onJy  to  confuse. 
The  ouier  point  of  difference— -viz.,  the  mention  here  of 


the  woman  more  prominently  as  separating  from  the 
husband— does  not  in  any  way  affect  the  principle  of 
the  teaching,  and  indeed  our  Lord  probably  did  pat 
the  case  in  both  ways.  (See  Mark  x.  12.)  It  may  be  also 
that  in  the  letter  to  which  St.  Paul  was  replying  the 
doubt  had  been  suggested  by  women,  who  were— as 
their  sex  is  often  still — ^more  anxiously  scrupulous 
about  details  of  what  they  conceived  to  be  religions 
duty ;  and  the  question  having  been  asked  oonoeming 
a  woman's  duty,  the  Apostle  answers  it  accordineW, 
and  adds  the  same  instruction  for  the  husband  (verse  11). 

(U)  But  and  if  she  depart.— Better,  hut  \f  she 
have  actuaUy  separaied.  These  words,  from  "  but "  to 
**  husband,"  are  a  parenthesis,  and  the  concluding  words, 
"  and  let  not  tlie  nusband  put  away  his  wif  e,'^are  the 
completion  of  the  Lord's  command  given  in  verse  10. 
The  Apostle,  m  case  such  a  separation  should  already 
have  taken  place,  anticipates  the  difficult  question 
wluch  might  then  arise  by  parenthetically  remarking 
that  in  such  a  case  the  woman  must  not  marry  again, 
but  ought  to  be  reunited  to  her  former  husband. 

02)  jBut  to  the  rest.— Up  to  this  point  the  writer 
has  alluded  only  to  Christians ;  he  has  spoken  of  the 
duties  of  unmarried  persons,  of  widows,  and  of  those 
already  married.  There  still  remains  one  class  of  mar- 
riages concerning  which  differences  of  opinion  ousted 
— ^vis.,  mixed  marriages.  In  a  church  like  Corinth 
there  would  have  been,  no  doubt,  many  cases  where  one 
of  the  partners  was  a  heathen  and  the  other  a  ChristiaiL 
arising  from  the  subsequent  conversion  of  only  one  of 
the  married  couple.  This  subject  is  treated  of  in  verses 
12—16.  The  words  are  emphatically,  "  If  any  man  havt 
already  a  wife,"  &c  The  case  of  a  Christian  marrying 
a  heathen  is  not  alluded  to.  In  2  Cor.  vl  14,  the 
marriage  of  a  Christian  to  a  heathen  is  forbidden. 

Speak  I»  not  the  Lord.— The  A^MMtle  has  no  word 
of  Christ's  to  quote  on  this  point,  it  beinff  one  which  did 
not  arise  during  our  Lord's  life.  TSee  Not«  on  verse  10.) 

It  is  to  be  noticed  tihat  the  Apostle,  in  giving  his 
own  apostoHo  instruction  on  this  point,  does  not  use 
the  word  "  oonmiand,"  which  he  applied  to  oar  Lord's 
teaching,  but  the  less  authoritative  ''speak." 

A  wife  that  believeth  not.— That  is,  a  heathen. 
In  some  modem  religious  circles  this  whole  passa^  has 
been  used  (as  also  2  Cor.  vi.  14)  as  if  by  "  unbehever" 
St.  Paul  meant  a  careless  Cluristian,  or  one  who,  in 
modem  phraseology,  was  not "  converted."  The  Apostle 
is  referring  under  this  designation  to  heathens,  and 
the  only  case  to  which  his  t4W^hing  could  now  or  ever 
apply  would  be  when  two  heathens  had  been  married, 
and  subsequently  only  one  had  embraced  the  Christian 
faith.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  both  here  and  in  verse 
13  the  being  "pleased  to  dwell "  is  put  onlv  in  reference 
to  the  partner  who  is  a  heathen,  for  the  Apostle  takes 
for  granted  that  af t«r  the  instructions  he  here  ^ves  to 
the  Christian  piuiner,  no  such  desire  for  separation  wiU 
arise  on  the  part  of  a  Christian. 

CL3)  Let  her  not  leave  him.— Better,  IH  her  not 
ptd  him  away;  the  Greek  being  the  same  as  is  applied 
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he  be  plea43ed  to  dwell  with  her,  let  her 
not  leave  him.  (^*)  For  the  unbelieving 
husband  is  sanctified  by  the  wife,  and 
the  unbelieving  wife  is  sanctified  by  the 
husband:  else  were  your  children  un- 
clean ;  but  now  are  they  holy. 

<^)  But  if  the  unbelieving  depart,  let 
liiTTi  depart.  A  brother  or  a  sister  is 
not  under  bondage  in  such  cases:  but 


iQr.inpeaee.  Qod  hath  Called  US  to  peaco.^  <^*>  Tor 
what  knowest  thou,  O  wife,  whether 
thou  shalt  save  thy  husband?  or  how 
knowest  thou,  O  man,  whether  thou 
shalt  save  thy  wife?  ^^^^  But  as  God 
hath  distributed  to  every  man,  as  the 
Lord  hath  caUed  every  one,  so  let 
him  walk.  And  so  ordain  I  in  aU 
churches. 


to  the  husband  in  verse  12.  Under  Boman  law — and  St. 
Fanl  was  writing  to  those  who  were  nnder  snch  Liw — the 
wife,  as  well  as  the  husband,  was  permitted  to  obtain  a 
divorce.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  St.  Fanl  uses 
the  stronger  term  here  in  reference  to  the  woman's 
action  in  tne  matter,  instead  of  repeating  the  same  word 
as  in  verse  10.  Some  have  snggested  that  the  reason  Si 
Panl  applies  this  word  to  the  action  of  the  woman  in  the 
matter  is  that,  in  tiie  case  nnder  consideration,  the  fact 
of  the  wife  being  a  Christian  inverts,  in  St.  Paul's 
opinion,  the  natural  order,  and  makes  her  the  superior. 
This  is  wholly  inadmissible,  and  quite  contrary  to 
St.  Paul's  view  of  the  absolute  superiority  of  the 
husband.    (See  chap.  xi.  3 ;  Eph.  y.  22 ;  1  Tim.  iL  U.) 

(U)  The^  unbelieving  husband  is  sanotifLed 
by  the  wife. — ^Any  scruple  which  a  Christian  might 
have  felt  as  to  whewer  matrimonial  union  with  an  un- 
believer would  be  defiling  is  here  removed,  and  the  purity 
of  the  former  teaching  justified.  In  contrast  to  that  other 
union  in  which  the  connection  is  defiling  (chap.  vi.  16),  the 
purity  of  the  believing  partner  in  this  union,l3eing  a  law- 
ful one,  as  it  were,  entirely  overweighs  the  impurity  of 
the  unbeliever,  it  beingnot  a  moral,  but  a  kind  of 
ceremonial  impurity.  The  children  of  such  marriages 
were  considered  to  be  Christian  cMldren ;  and  the  fruit 
being  holy,  so  must  we  reg^ard  as  holy  the  tree  from 
whicn  it  springs.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
*' sanctification °'  and  "holiness"  here  spoken  of  is 
not  that  inward  sanctification  which  springs  from  the 
action  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  individual  heart, 
but  that  consecration  which  arises  from  being  in  the 
body  of  Christ,  which  b  the  Christian  Church  (Bom. 
xL16). 

(^)  But  if  the  unbelieving  depart.— ^upBosing, 
howeyer,  the  desire  for  separation  arises  from  tne  un- 
believing partner,  how  is  the  Christian  partner  to  act  P 
If  the  married  life,  for  example,  be  made  intolerable 
by  the  unbelieyer  urging  the  oeliever  to  join  in  such 
religious  acts  as  conscience  cannot  apDroye,  the 
Apostle's  previous  commands  for  oontinuea  union  do 
not  hold  good :  a  brother  or  a  sister,  in  such  cases,  is 
not  bound  to  insist  upon  the  continuation  of  tiie  union. 
"Let  the  unbeliever,  if  he  so  desire,  depart." 

This  permission  is  in  no  way  contrary  to  our  Lord's 
permission  of  divorce  on  only  one  ground,  for  the 
Apostle  has  carefully  remindea  his  readers  that  our 
Lord's  command  does  not  apply  to  the  case  of  a 
marriage  between  a  believer  and  a  heathen.  La 
such  cases  we  have  no  command  from  Him. 

A  brother  or  a  sister.— That  is,  a  Christian.  In 
such  cases,  when  the  unbelieving  partner  wishes  to 
depart,  let  him  or  her  do  so.  The  Ciuristian  partner  is 
not,  under  such  circumstances,  bound  by  the  marriage  to 
continue  toother.  Their  doing  so  might  destroy  that 
very  peace  tn  which  (not  **  to  peace"  as  in  the  English) 
God  has  called  us. 

(16)  For  what  knowest  thou,  O  wife  .  •  .  P— 
This  verse  has  been  yery  generally  regarded   as  a 
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kind  of  modification  of  the  previous  one,  as  if  the 
Apostle  suggested  that  it  might  be  advisable  not  to  let 
the  unbelievmg  partner  depart  from  the  marriage  union 
when  he  so  desired,  in  any  case  where  there  was  eyen  a 
chance  of  the  believing  partner  effecting  his  or  her 
conversion.  The  true  meaning  of  the  passage  is,  how- 
ever, precisely  the  opposite.  The  Apostle  declares  that 
the  remote  contingency  of  the  unbeliever's  conversion  is 
too  vague  a  matter  for  which  to  risk  the  peace  which  is 
so  essential  an  element  in  the  Christian  life.  If  the 
unbelieving  partner  will  depart,  do  not  let  any  thought 
as  to  tiie  possible  influence  you  may  exercise  over  nis 
religious  convictions — about  which  you  cannot  know 
anjlhing.  but  only  at  moet  vaguely  apeculafeH-cauae  you 
to  most  upon  his  remaining. 

Some  historical  results,  arising  from  the  view  that  this 
is  a  suggestion  of  the  good  which  may  result  from  such 
union  being  continued,  are  interestingly  alluded  to  by 
Stanley  in  nis  note  on  this  passappe  : — *'  This  passage, 
thus  interpreted,  probably  had  a  direct  influence  on  tne 
marriage  ci  Clotilda  with  Clovis,  and  Bertha  with 
Ethelbert,  and  consequently  on  the  subsequent  con- 
yersion  of  the  two  g^reat  kingdoms  of  irance  and 
England  to  the  Christian  faith." 

(H)  But  as  Gkxl  hath  distributed  .  •  .—Re- 
garding yerse  16  as  a  kind  of  parenthesis,  these  words 
follow  on  from  verse  15  as  a  general  principle  to  be  ever 
borne  in  mind,  as  limiting  in  practice  the  very  broad 
liberty  which  the  Apostle  has  given  regarding  separation 
in  cases  of  mixed  marriages.  It  is  to  be  nonced  that  in 
verse  15  the  unbelieving  partner  is  the  only  one  who  is 
spoken  of  as  taking  an  fustive  part  in  the  separation ;  the 
believer  is,  merely  for  the  sake  of  peace,  to  acquiesce  in 
it ;  he  is  never  to  cause  or  promote  a  separation,  for  he 
is  to  be  guided  by  the  great  principle  that  we  are  to 
continue  to  walk  in  those  social  and  political  relations 
by  which  we  were  bound  when  God  called  us.  Chris- 
tianity does  not  destroy  tliem,  but  purifies  and  exalts 
them,  and  thus  makes  them  more  bmdinjj^  on  us  than 
before.  According  as  the  Lord  has  divided  to  each 
man  his  portion  m  life,  and  as  God  has  called  each 
man,  so  in  that  condition  let  him  continue  to  walk  as  a 
Christian.  Let  him  not  try  to  change  it  for  another. 
The  words  "  Qod  "  and  "  Lord  "  haye  been  transposed 
by  later  copyists.  The  order  in  the  Eiu^lish  version  is 
different  from  that  in  the  older  MSS.  It  is  important 
to  preserve  the  accurate  reading  here,  for  it  speaks  of 
Christ— "the  Lord" — ^as  the  one  who  allots  to  men  their 
natural  condition  in  life,  while  "  God  "  calls  them  from 
heathenism  to  the  Christian  faitli. 

And  so  ordain  I  in  all  churches.— This  principle 
was  of  universal  application,  and  the  Apostle  lays  it 
down  authoritatively  for  all  Churches.  The  I  is  em- 
phatic, as  the  writer  speaks  with  apostolic  authority, 
it  is  noticeable  that  in  some  few  later  MSS.  there 
is  an  attempt  to  weaken  its  force  by  the  substitution 
of  "  I  teach "  for  "  I  appoint  or  direct."  (See  chap, 
xvi.  1.) 
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^)  Is  any  man  called  lieing  circum- 
Chap.  Tii.18—  cised?  let  him  not  become 
24  Belation  uncircumcised.  Is  any 
i4  to^S;  called  in  micirciimcisioii  ? 
oonditionB  of  let  him  not  be  circumcised. 
^®"  <^>  Circumcision  is  nothing, 


and  uncircumcision  is  nothing,  but  the 
keeping  of  the  commandments  of  Grod. 
(^>  Let  eyerj  man  abide  in  the  same 
calling  wherein  he  was  called. 

<2^)  Art  thou  called  heing  a  servant? 
care  not  for  it :  but  if  thou  mayest  be 


0^)  Is  any  man  called  being  circumcised  P— 
Better,  Woe  any  one  eaUed  having  been  circumcised  ? 
The  previous  general  rule  is  now  illustrated  by,  and 
applied  to,  two  conditions  of  life— Oibcumcision 
(verses  18---20)  and  Slateby  (verses  20—24).  If  any 
man  was  converted  after  having  been  circumcised,  he 
was  not,  as  some  over-zealous  Christians  might  haye  been 
anxious  to  do,  to  remove  every  trace  of  his  external 
connection  with  Judaism  (GaL  v.  2). 

(19)  Circumcision  is  nothing,  and  uncircum- 
cision is  nothing. — Often  those  who  regard  some 
ceremony  as  unimportant  magnify  the  very  disregard 
of  it  into  a  necessary  virtue.  The  Apostle  carefully 
guards^  against  that  by  expressing  the  notldngness  of 
both  circumcision  and  uncircumcision  (Bom.  ii.  25; 
Gral.  V.  6 ;  vi.  15).  The  circumcision  of  l^othy,  and 
the  refusal  to  circumcise  TiiuB  by  St.  Paul  himself,  are 
illustrations  at  once  of  the  application  of  the  truth 
here  enforced,  and  of  the  Apostle's  scrupulous  adherence 
to  the  principles  of  his  own  teadiing.  To  have  refused 
to  circumcise  Timothy  would  have  attached  some 
value  to  non-circumcision.  To  have  circumcised  Titus 
would  have  attached  some  value  to  circumcision.  (See 
Acts  xvi.  3 ;  GaL  ii.  3.) 

But  the  keeping  of  the  commandments  of 
God  is  everything^  understood.  The  teaching  here  is, 
practically,  "  To  obey  is  better  than  sacrifice." 

(20)  iiet  eyery  man  abide  in  the  same  calling 
wherein  he  was  called. — This  is  an  emphatic  repe- 
tition of  the  principle  on  which  the  previous  practical 
instruction  is  based.  "Calling"  must  not  nere  be 
regarded  in  the  modem  sense  of  profession  or  condition 
in  life ;  it  is  nowhere  so  used  in  the  New  Testament, 
but  always  signifies  God's  calling  of  us.  (See  Bom. 
xi.  29;  Eph.  i.  18.)  Continue  to  oe  Christians  of  the 
kind  which  God's  call  to  Christianity  made  you.  If 
you  were  circumcised — and  so  Qod'a  call  into  the 
Christian  Church  made  you  a  circumcised  Christian — 
continue  so;  don't  do  anything  which  would  seem  to 
imply  that  some  other  change  in  addition  to  your 
"call"  was  necessary  to  complete  your  admission  to 
the  Church, 

(21)  Art  thou  called  being  a  servant  P— Better, 
Were  you  called  while  a  slave  ?  Do  not  let  that  vmlJcc 
you  anxious.  The  fact  of  your  being  in  slavery  does 
not  affect  the  reality  of  completeness  of  your  conver- 
sion ;  and  so  you  need  have  no  anxiety  to  t^  and  escape 
from  servitude.  In  this  and  the  following  three  verses 
the  subject  of  SLAysBY  is  treated  of  as  the  second  illus- 
tration of  the  general  principle  laid  down  in  verse  17 — 
viz.,  that  a  man's  conversion  to  Christianity  should  not 
lead  him  to  change  his  national  or  social  condition. 

But  if  thou  mayest  be  made  free,  use  it 
rather. — ^These  words  may  seem  to  imply  that  if  a 
slave  could  obtain  his  liberty  ho  was  to  avail  himself 
of  the  opportunity  to  do  so.  Such  an  interpretation, 
however,  is  entirely  at  variance  with  the  whole  drift 
of  the  argument,  which  is,  that  he  is  not  to  seek  such 
a  change.  What  the  Apostle  does  say  is,  that  (so  far 
from  letting  the  servitude  be  a  cause  of  distress  to  you) 
if  you  can  even  be  free,  prefer  to  use  it,  i.e.,  your  con- 


dition as  a  converted  slaye.  It,  as  well  as  any  other 
position  in  life,  can  be  used  to  God's  slory.  Such  an 
mterpretation  is  most  in  accordance  witn  the  construc- 
tion of  the  sentence  in  the  original  Greek ;  and  it  is  in 
perfect  harmony,  not  only  with  the  rest  of  this  passage, 
but  with  all  St.  Paul's  teaclung  and  his  univerul  prac- 
tice on  this  subject. 

It  may  be  well  here  briefly  to  notice  the  attitude 
which  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  maintains  towards 
the  great  question  of  Slavert.  While  there 
were  many  points  in  which  andent  slavery  under 
the  Greek  and  Boman  Gk)vemment6  was  similar 
to  what  has  existed  in  modem  days,  there  were  also 
some  striking  points  of  difference.  The  slaves 
at  such  a  plaee  as  Corinth  would  have  been  under 
Boman  law,  but  many  of  its  harsher  provisions  would 
doubtless  have  been  practically  modified  by  the  tra- 
ditional leniency  of  Greek  servitude  and  by  general 
usage.  Although  a  master  could  sell  his  slaye,  punish 
him,  and  even  put  him  to  death,  if  he  did  so  unjustly 
he  would  himsdf  be  liable  to  certain  penalties.  The 
power  which  a  master  could  exercise  over  his  slave  was 
not  so  evidently  objectionable  in  an  age  when  parents 
had  almost  similar  power  over  their  dmdren.  Amongst 
the  class  called  slaves  were  to  be  found,  not  only  tiie 
commonest  class  who  performed  menial  offices,  but  also 
literary  men,  doctors,  midwives,  and  artificers,  who 
were  constantly  employed  in  work  suited  to  their  ability 
and  acquirements.  Still,  the  fact  remains  that  the 
master  could  sdl  his  slave  as  he  could  sell  any  other 
species  of  property;  and  such  a  state  of  things  was 
Oklculated  greatly  to  degrade  both  those  who  trafficked 
and  those  who  were  trafficked  in,  and  was  oontrair  to 
those  Christian  principles  which  taught  the  brotner- 
hood  of  men,  and  exalted  every  living  soul  into  the 
high  dignity  of  having  direct  communion  with  lie 
Father. 

How,  then,  are  we  to  account  for  St.  Paul,  with 
his  vivid  realisation  of  the  brotherhood  of  men  in 
Christ,  and  his  righteous  intolerance  of  intolerance^ 
never  having  condemned  this  servile  system,  and  having 
here  insisted  on  the  duty  of  a  converted  slave  to  remain 
in  servitude ;  or  for  his  having  on  one  occasion  sent 
back  a  Christian  slave  to  his  Christian  master  with- 
out asking  for  his  freedom,  although  he  counted  him 
his  master's  "  brother  "  ?   (See  Ep.  to  Philemon.) 

One  point  which  would  certainly  have  weighed 
with  the  Apostle  in  considering  tnis  question  was 
his  own  belief  in  the  near  approach  of  the  end  of 
this  dispensation.  If  all  existing  relations  would  bo 
overthrown  in  a  few  years,  even  such  a  relation  as  was 
involved  in  slavery  would  not  be  of  so  great  import- 
ance as  if  it  had  been  regarded  as  a  permanent  institu- 
tion. 

But  there  were  other  grave  considerations,  of  a 
more  positive  and  imperative  nature.  If  one  single 
word  from  Christian  teaching  could  have  been  quoted 
at  Rome  as  tending  to  excite  the  slaves  to  revolt,^  it 
would  have  set  the  Aoman  Power  in  direct  and  active 
hostility  to  the  new  f tuth.  Had  St.  Paul's  teaching  led 
(as  it  probably  would,  had  he  urged  the  cessation  of 
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made  free,  use  it  rather.  <^>  For  he 
that  is  called  in  the  Lord,  being  a  ser- 
yant,  is  the  Lord's  freeman :  ^  likewise 
also  he  that  is  called,  being  free,  is 
Christ's  servant.  <**)  Ye  are  bought  with 
a  price ;  be  not  ye  the  servants  of  men. 
W  Bretiiren,  let  every  man,  wherein  he 
is  called,  therein  abiae  with  God. 

<^)  Now  concerning  virgins  I  have  no 
commandment  of  the  Lord:  yet  I  give 


1  6r.  madefnt. 


S  0r,neee$tU9' 


my  judgment,    as  one   that  hath  ob- 
tained mercy  of  the  Lord  ^.        ..  „._ 
be  faithful.  sa     Duty  of 

(28)  I  suppose    therefore  parents     con- 
that    this  is  good    for  the  mYrrUffe    of 

present    distress,*    I    say,  their  daugh- 
that  it  is  good  for  a  man     "" 
so  to  be.     <27)  jj^rt  thou  bound  unto  a 
wife  ?  seek  not  to  be  loosed  ?    Art  thou 
loosed  trowi  a  wife?  seek  not  a  wife. 


servitude)  to  a  rising  of  the  slaves — ^that  rising  and  the 
Christian  Ohorch,  which  would  have  been  identified 
with  it,  would  have  been  crashed  together.  Borne 
would  not  have  tolerated  a  repetition  of  those  servile 
wars  which  had,  twice  in  the  prerious  century,  deluged 
Sicily  with  blood. 

Nor  would  the  danger  of  preaching  the  abolition 
of  servitude  have  been  confined  to  that  arisins^  from 
external  violence  on  the  part  of  the  Boman  Gavem- 
ment;  it  would  have  been  pregnant  with  danger 
to  the  puritv  of  the  Church  itself.  Many  might 
have  been  led,  from  wrong  motives,  to  join  a 
communion  which  would  have  aided  them  in  securing 
their  social  and  political  freedom. 

In  these  considerations  we  may  find,  I  think,  ample 
reasons  for  the  position  of  non-interference  which  the 
Apostle  maintains  in  regard  to  slavery.  If  men  then  say 
tbat  Christianity  approved  of  slavery,  we  would  point 
them  to  the  fact  that  it  is  Christianity  that  has  abolished 
it.  Under  a  particular  and  exceptional  condition  of  dr- 
«nmstanoes,  which  cannot  again  arise,  St  Paul,  for  wise 
reasons,  did  not  interfere  with  it.  To  have  done  so 
would  have  been  worse  than  useless.  But  he  taught 
fearlessly  those  imperishable  principles  which  led  in 
after  ages  to  its  extmction.  The  object  of  Christianity 
— and  uiis  St.  Paul  over  and  over  attam  insisted  on — 
was  not  to  overturn  and  destroy  exisUng  political  and 
social  institutions,  but  to  leaven  them  with  new 
principles.  He  did  not  propose  to  abolish  slavery, 
but  to  Christianise  it ;  and  when  slavery  is  Chris- 
tianised it  must  cease  to  exist.  Christianised  slavery 
is  liberty. 

(22)  -por  he  that  is  called  in  the  Lord,  being  a 
servant,  .  .  . — ^Better,  For  he  that  toaa  converted  as  a 
slave  is  Christ  a  freedman;  and^  similarly,  the  one  who 
was  converted  as  a  freeman  is  ChrisVs  slave.  There- 
fore, no  one  need  trouble  himself  as  to  his  mere  earthly 
servitude  or  freedom.  If  he  be  a  slave,  let  him  be 
•cheered  bv  remembering  that  he  is  a  freedman  belong- 
ing to  dhrist;  and  if  he  be  a  freeman,  let  him  not 
despise  the  state  of  the  one  in  servitude,  realising  that 
he  himself  is  Chrisfs  ^ve.  A  "  freedman,"  as  distinct 
from  a  "  freeman,"  was  one  who  had  been  in  bondage 
but  was  now  free. 

(23)  Ye  are  bought  with  a  price  .  .  . — ^Better, 
You  were  hotight  with  a  price  therefore  become  not 
slaves  of  men.  This  carries  on  the  idea  of  f  reedmen 
of  the  previous  verse.  With  a  great  price— even  the 
blood  01  Christ — ^they  have  been  purchased  by  Him  as 
freedmen:  therefore,  do  not  become  slaves  of  men— do 
not  yield  to  their  views  by  seeking  to  change  the  con- 
dition of  your  calling. 

(24)  Brethren,  let  every  man,  wherein  he  is 
called. — ^Better,  was  called.  Here  we  have  an  earnest 
reiteration  of  the  principle  underlying  the  previous  in- 
struction.   Let  the  converted  man  abide,  as  regards  his 


social  or  political  state,  as  he  was ;  in  doing  so,  he  will 
be  with  Grod.  They  were  brought  near  to  God  by 
their  conversion,  whether  free  or  slave ;  let  them  so 
remun. 

(25)  Now  concerning  virginB  .  .  . — ^A  new  sub- 
ject is  here  introduced — ^viz.,  the  duty  of  parents 
regarding  their  young  unmarried  daughters.  Ought 
they  to  give  them  in  marriage  ?  The  answer  occupies 
to  verse  38.  On  this  subject  the  Apostle  states  that 
he  has  no  actual  command  from  Christ.  It  was  a  point 
to  whidi  our  Lord  had  not  directlv  alluded  in  His 
teaching,  and  so  the  Apostle  gives  his  opinion  as  one 
who  has  obtained  mercy  to  be  a  faithful  instructor. 
The  contrast  here  is  not  between  Paul  inspired  by  the 
Lord  and  Paul  not  inspired,  but,  as  in  verse  12,  between 
Paul  quoting  the  words  of  Christ  and  Paul  himself 
instructing  as  an  inspired  Apostle. 

(26)  I  suppose  therefore  that  this  is  good  for 
the  present  distress.— Better,  I  think  then  that  it  is 
good  hecatise  of  the  impending  distress — that  it  is  good 
for  a  person  to  be  so — i.e.,  to  continue  in  the  state  in 
which  he  is,  married  or  unmarried,  as  the  case 
maybe. 

The  construction  of  this  sentence  is  strikingly 
characteristic  of  a  writing  which  has  been  taken  down 
from  dictation.  The  speaker  commences  the  sen- 
tence, and  afterwards  commences  it  over  again :  "  1 
think  it  is  good,"  &c.,  and  then,  "  I  say  I  think  it  is 
good." 

From  this  verse  to  the  end  of  verse  35  the  Apostle 
deals  again  with  the  general  question  of  marriage, 
introducing  a  new  element  of  consideration — "  the  im- 
pending distress  " ;  and  at  verse  36  he  returns  to  the 
immediate  subject  with  which  he  had  started  in  verse  25, 
viz.,  duty  of  parents  regarding  their  younff  unmarried 
daughters.  The  "  impending  distress  "  is  uat  foretold 
by  Christ,  Matt.  xxiv.  8  et  seq.  The  Apostle  regarded 
the  coming  of  Christ  as  no  distant  event,  and  m  the 
calamities  already  threatening  the  Church,  such  as  the 
famine  in  the  time  of  Claudius  (Acts  xi.  28),  and  in  the 
gathering  persecutions,  he  heard  the  first  mutterings 
of  the  storm  wluch  should  burst  upon  the  world 
before  the  sign  of  the  Son  of  Man  should  appear  in 
the  heavens. 

It  is  good  for  a  man. — It  is  most  imx>ortant  to 
remember  how  much  stress  St.  Paul  lays  upon  this 
point  as  the  ground  of  his  preference  for  celibacy. 
As  the  reason  for  the  preference  has  ceased  to  exist, 
80  the  advice,  so  far  as  it  springs  from  that  cause, 
is  no  longer  of  binding  obligation  (see  verses 
29—31). 

(27)  Art  thou  bound  unto  a  wife  ?— This  is  an 
explanation  and  re-assertion  of  the  previous  words 
"  so  to  be."  Being  "  loosed  from  a  wife "  does  not 
mean  a  separation  after  marriage,  but  simply  "  un- 
married." 
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(28)  But  and  if  thou  marry,  thou  hast 
not  sinned ;  and  if  a  virgin  marry,  she 
hath  not  sinned.  Nevertheless  such 
shall  have  trouble  in  the  flesh :  but  I 
spare  you. 

(29)  But  this  I  say,  brethren,  the  time 
is  short:  it  remaineth,  that  both  they 
that  have  wives  be  as  though  they  had 


none ;  (^^  and  they  that  weep,  as  though 
they  wept  not ;  and  they  that  rejoice, 
as  though  they  rejoiced  not ;  and  they 
that  buy,  as  though  they  possessed  not ; 
(31)  and  they  that  use  this  world,  as 
not  abusing  it :  for  the  &8hion  of  this 
world  passeth  away. 

(38)  But  I  would  have  you  without  care- 


(28)  But  and  if  thou  marry  .—Better,  If,  however, 
thou  host  married.  The  teaching  here  is  not  for  some 
who  will,  after  this  advice,  persist  in  marrying,  but  the 
reference  is  still  to  those  who  are  actually  married,  and 
a  further  and  clearer  statement  to  them  tliat  the  question 
is  not  one  of  sin,  but  merely  of  desirability. 

If  a  virgin  marry.— In  the  original  it  is  emphati- 
cally "  If  the  virgin  have  married."  It  is  possible  that 
in  the  letter  from  Corinth  some  particular  case  was 
referred  to  in  which  a  Christian  parent  had  scruples  as 
to  allowing  his  daughter  to  marrv,  and  while  dcaung,  in 
reply,  with  the  subject  generally,  the  Apostle  rSers 
immediately  here  to  the  puiicular  case  which  had  given 
rise  to  the  mquiry.  He  says  that  if  she  have  married 
she  will  have  committed  no  sin ;  but  that  she  and  those 
who,  like  her,  have  married,  will  have  troubles  in  the 
flesh,  i.e,,  earthly  troubles.  It  is  not  a  spiritual 
question. 

But  I  spare  you.— This  might,  at  first  sight,  seem 
to  imply  that  he  does  not  desire  to  harass  them  by  any 
detail  of  their  troubles  just  referred  to ;  but  the  true 
meaning,  however,  is  that  the  Apostle  states  his  desire 
in  giving  this  advice  is  to  spare  them  their  troubles. 
Mi£rimony  will  involve  you  m  earthly  troubles  when 
the  expected  distress  comes :  therefore,  in  advising 
you  to  remain  uimiarried,  my  desire  is  to  spare  you 
them. 

(29)  But  this  I  say,  brethren.— This  does  not 
introduce  a  reiteration  of  what  he  has  said  already,  but 
commences  a  solemn  and  affectionate  warning,  uiging 
on  them  earnestly  that,  whether  thev  applied  or  did  not 
apply  the  principle  to  marriage,  still  that  it  is  true,  and 
of  TBst  importimce  in  regubting  all  life, — that  mei^ 
should  live  as  ever  expecnng  the  return  of  the  Lord. 
Let  us  not  for  one  moment  think  that  this  principle 
was  evolved  by  St.  Paul  from  a  mistaken  belief  that 
the  Second  Advent  was  close  at  hand.  This  principle 
of  life  was  taught  bv  Christ  Himself.  He  warned  men 
against  living  carelessly  because  they  thought  "the 
Ix>rd  delayeth  His  coming."  They  were  to  to  ever  on 
the  watch,  as  servants  for  the  unexpected  return  of  their 
master — as  guests  for  the  coming  of  the  bridegroom. 
It  was  not  the  opinion  that  Chnst  would  soon  come 
which  led  St.  Fftui  to  hold  and  teach  this  principle  of 
Christian  life.  Perhaps  it  was  hJs  intense  realisation 
of  this  eternal  truth  which  the  Lord  had  taught,  his 
assimilation  of  it  as  part  of  his  very  being,  from  which 
the  conviction  arose  that  the  Adyent  was  not  only  in 
theory  always,  but,  as  a  miMbter  of  fact,  then  near  at 
hand.  Hope  and  belief  mjnsteriously  mingled  together 
in  one  longuig  uniiy  of  f  eeung. 

It  may  be  asked,  if  the  Apostles  were  mistaken 
im  this  point,  may  they  not  have  been  mistaken  about 
other  things  alsor  The  best  answer  to  such  a  question, 
perhaps,  is  that  this  was  just  the  one  point  on  which 
our  Lord  had  said  they  should  not  be  informed,  aa^  it 
is  the  one  point  on  which  they  were  not  informed. 
"  l^ee  and  seasons  "  were  to  be  excluded  from  their 
knowledge  (Acts  i.  6). 


The  time  is  short :  it  remaineth  .  .  .—Better, 
The  time  that  remains  is  shortened,  so  Uuii  both  they 
that  have  wives,  &c.  (the  Greek  word  for  <*  remain 
{to  loij^on)  is  used  frel^uenily  hr  St.  Paul  in  a  sort  of 
adverbial  way,  2  Cor.  xiii.  11;  ]^h.  vi.  10;  PhiL  iv.  8). 
The  words  **  so  that "  do  not  mtroduce  a  series  of 
apostolic  exhortations  based  upon  and  growing  out 
of  the  previous  statement  regarding  the  brevSv  of 
the  remaining  time,  but  thev  express  what  was  ($od's 
intention  in  thus  making  the  time  short.  St.  Paul 
reg^ards  everything  as  luiving  its  place  and  purpose 
in  the  divine  economy.  If  we  tiiqe  were  long  (and 
the  teaching  applies  equally — ^f or  the  principle  is 
the  same — ^to  tne  breviiy  of  life),  then,  mdeed,  men 
might  live  as  having  "  much  goods  laid  up  for  many 
years  "  (Luke  xii.  19);  but  the  time  of  life  is  short,  that 
each  may  keep  himself  from  being  the  elave  of  the 
external  conditions  and  relationships  of  life.  Such  is 
the  force  of  the  series  of  striking  contrasts  with  which 
the  Apostie  now  illustrates  the  l^bit  of  life  which  God 
intended  to  follow  from  the  shortening  of  the  time. 

(^)  Not  abusing  it.  — We  can  scarcely  find  a 
better  word  in  English  than  "  abusing  "  by  which  to 
render  the  Greek  of  this  passage.  But  this  word 
implies,  in  modem  language,  an  abuse  arising  from  mis- 
use,  and  not,  as  in  the  original  here,  an  abuse  arising  from 
over-much  use.  All  the  things  mentioned  in  this  series 
by  the  Apostie  are  right  thmgs;  and  the  warning  is 
against  being  in  bondiu^  to  those  things  which  are  in 
Semselvesnght  and  good,  and  not  against  any  criminal 
use  of  them.  Though  they  are  not  wrong  in  themselves, 
we  are  not  to  become  slaves  of  them ;  we  are  to  renonnoe 
them,  "  so  as  not  to  follow  nor  be  led  by  them." 

For  the  ftehion  of  this  world  passeth  away. 
— ^Better, /or  the  ouhoardform  of  thiswdrld  ispeusing 
atoay  (the  word  translated  "fashion"  occdib  only 
here  and  in  Phil.  ii.  8).  The  allusion  is  not  a  merely 
general  reference  to  the  ephemeral  nature  of  things 
temporal,  but  arises  from  tne  AposUe's  conviction  tluit 
the  last  days  were  already  commencing,  when  the  oatwaxd. 
temporal  form  of  things  was  being  superseded  (Biom. 
viiil9;  Rev.  xxi.  1).  The  word  "for'  does  not  in- 
troduce a  reason  for  the  immediately  preceding  in- 
junction,  but  carries  us  back  to  the  previous  statement 
m  verse  29 :  "  the  time  is  short,"  the  interrening  series  of 
illustrative  exhortations  being  parenthetical. 

W  But  I  would  have  you.— These  words  seem 
to  take  up  again  the  form  of  expression  in  verse  28. 
I  would  spare  you  trouble ;  I  also  wish  to  have  you  f  roe 
from  anxious  care.  That  is  my  reason  for  so  advising 
you.  And  here  the  Apostle  returns  to  the  subject  im- 
mediately under  consideration,  and  shows  hero  what  he 
has  been  saying  bears  upon  it.  This  element  of 
anxious  caro  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  considering 
the  desirability  or  otherwise  of  marriage. 

Thero  aro  some  important  variations  in  the  readinss 
of  these  verses  (32,  33, 34)  in  the  Greek  MSS.  The 
emendations  required  in  the  Greek  text,  from  which 
the  Authorised  version  is  translated^  aro,  I  thinks  as 
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fdlness.  He  that  is  miinarried  careth 
for  ilie  things  that  belong  to  the  Lord, 
how  he  may  please  the  Lord:  ^^^  but 
he  that  is  married  careth  for  the  things 
that  are  of  the  world,  how  he  may  please 
hie  wife.  ^^^  There  is  difference  also 
between  a  wife  and  a  virgin.  The  un- 
married woman  careth  for  the  things  of 
the  Lord,  that  she  may  be  holy  bo&  in 
body  and  in  spirit :  but  she  that  is 
married  careth  for  the  things  of  the 
world,  how  she  may  please  Aer  husband. 
(35)  And  this  I  speat  for  your  own  profit; 
not  that  I  may  cast  a  snare  upon  you, 
but  for  that  which  is  comely,  and  that 


ye  may  attend  upon  the  Lord  without 
distraction. 

(^)  But  if  any  man  think  that  he 
behaveth  himself  uncomely  toward  his 
virgin,  if  she  pass  the  flower  of  her  age, 
and  need  so  require,  let  him  do  what  he 
will,  he  sinneth  not :  let  them  marry. 
^)  Nevertheless  he  that  standeth  sted- 
fast  in  his  heart,  having  no  necessity, 
but  hath  power  over  his  own  will,  and 
hath  so  decreed  in  his  heart  that  he  will 
keep  his  virgin,  doeth  well.  <^^  So 
then  he  that  giveth  her  in  marriage 
doeth  well ;  but  he  that  giveth  her  not 
in  marriage  doeth  better. 


follows : — Omit  the  full-stop  afier  verse  83,  coimectmff 
it  with  verse  84  by  the  insertion  of  the  word  *'  and." 
Insert  "and"  in  verse  84  before  "a  wife,"  and  the 
word  "  unmarried"  after  "  a  wife."  The  whole  passage 
will  then  stand  thus  (rendering  the  Qreek  verb 
as  it  is  in  chap.  i.  13,  "diTided,"  and,  not,  as  in 
the  EngUsh  version  here,  "a  difference  between"): 
The  unmarried  man  eareih  for  the  things  of  the  Lord, 
how  he  may  please  the  Lord,  Bid  tM  married  man 
eareiihfor  the  ^inqs  of  the  world,  how  he  mav  please 
his  wife,  and  is  dimded  in  his  interests  (i,e.,  distracted). 
Also  the  wtfe  that  is  unmarried  (i.e.,  a  widow,  or 
divorced^,  and  ihe  wnmarried  virgin  (t.6.,  the  maid  who 
is  free  nrom  any  contract  of  marriage),  eares  for  the 
things  of  the  Lord,  thai  she  may  he  holy  both  %n  body 
and  spirit.  But  she  that  is  married  eareih  for  tKe 
things  of  the  world,  how  she  may  pleeue  her  huAand. 

The  whole  force  of  the  passage  is  that  married 
persons  have,  in  the  fulfilment  of  their  obligations  to 
each  other,  an  additional  interest  and  concern  from 
which  the  unmarried  are  free.  It  must  ever  be  dis- 
tinctly borne  in  mind  that  this  advice  was  given  solely 
under  the  impression  that  the  end  of  all  eaHhly  things 
was  impending,  and  that  the  gpreat  trial  and  desolation 
was  beginning  to  darken  over  the  world.  The  Apostle 
who  wrote  these  words  of  warning  himself  expressly 
condemns  those  who  applied  them  as  involving  g^eral 
moral  obligations,  ana  not  as  suited  merely  to  tem- 
porary requirements  (1  Tim.  iv.  1,  3).  He  had  him- 
self at  this  time  a  strong  personal  inclination  for  a 
celibate  life;  but  still  he  could  enjov  and  show  a 
preference  for  the  companionship  of  those  who  were 
evidently  otherwise  minded — ^he  abode  and  wrought 
with  Aquila  and  Prisdlla  his  wife,  at  Corinth  (Acts 
xviii.  8).  We  can  still  imagine  circumstances  arising 
in  individual  cases  to  which  the  principle  enforced  by 
the  Apostle  would  apply.  A  man  might  feel  it  his 
duty  to  devote  his  life  to  some  missionary  enterprise,  in 
which  marriage  would  hamper  lus  movements  and 
impede  his  nsraulness.  Such  an  exceptional  case  would 
hence  only  establish  the  general  rule.  "  It  may  not  be 
out  of  ^ace  to  recall "  fwrites  Stanley,  in  his  EiposUion 
of  StTauVs  View  ofUeUbacy)  "a  celebrated  instance 
of  a  sinularly  emphatic  preference  for  celibacy  on  pre- 
ciseljr  similar  grounds — ^not  of  abstract  right,  bnt  of 
special  expediency — ^in  the  well-known  speech  of  our 
great  Protestant  Queen,  when  she  declared  that 
Enffland  was  her  husband  and  all  Englishmen  her 
children,  and  that  she  desired  no  higher  character  or 
fairer  remembrance  of  her  to  be  transmitted  to  posterity 


than  this  inscription  enmved  upon  her  tombstone: 
'Here  lies  ElizabeUi,  wno  lived  and  died  a  maiden 
queen.'" 

(86)  And  this  I  Sfpeak  for  your  own  profit.— 
The  reference  is  to  the  preoe^ng  passage,  commencing 
wiili  verse  82;  and  the  writer  explains  that  these 
instructions  are  given,  not  to  please  himself,  but  for 
(emphatically)  your  own  advantage;  not  to  entangle 
you  in  a  noose,  and  so  take  away  your  liberty,  but 
with  a  view  to  comeUness  (or,  honisshf.  Bom.  xiiL  13), 
and  to  your  waiting  upon  the  Lord  without  beine  cum- 
bered with  earthly  tmngs  (as,  in  Luke  x.  40,  Martha 
was  "  cumbered  "). 

(86)  But  if  any  man  think.— Here  the  writer 
turns  to  the  duty  of  parents,  and  there  is  a  further 
explanation  to  such  that  the  previous  expressions  are 
not  binding  commandments,  but  apostolic  advice.  If 
the  case  arises  that  a  parent  thixOos  ne  would  be  acting 
unfairly  towards  his  unmarried  daughter  {i,e„  exposing 
her  to  temptation)  by  withholding  nis  permission  for 
her  marriage,  he  ought  to  do  as  he  feels  inclined — i.6., 
let  the  lover  and  his  daiu^hter  marry. 

Let  him  do  what  ne  will.— -This  sentence  does 
not — as  it  may  at  first  sight  in  the  English  appeur  to  do 
— imply  that  he  may  consent  or  not,  and  whichever 
course  lie  adopts  he  does  right.  It  is  implied,  in  the 
earHer  part  ox  the  sentence,  that  he  thinks  he  ought 
to  ffive  his  consent,  and  therefore  that  is  what  he 
wishes  to  do.  Let  him  do  that  which  he  so  wills,  says 
St.  Paul,  and  he  need  not  in  doing  so  fear  that  he  does 
wrong. 

'  (37)  Neverthelefls  he  that  standeth  stedfiEusit  in 
his  heart. — ^The  previous  verse  must  not  be  understood 
as  applying  to  any  other  cases  than  those  to  which  it 
is  stru^dy  umited— viz.,  those  where  positive  harm  is 
likely  to  result  from  the  parent  withholding  his  con- 
sent. Where  no  such  necessity  arises,  but  the  parent 
has  power  over  his  own  will  (in  contrast  to  the  parent 
whose  will  must  be  under  tl^  control  of  the  external 
necessity  of  the  case),  and  has  made  this  resolution  in 
his  heart,  the  result  of  which  is  to  keep  lus  daughter 
with  him  unmarried,  will  do  weU  (future  tense,  see  next 

Note). 

(38)  So  then  •  •  .—Better,  8o  then  he  that  gives  his 
daughter  in  marriage  does  weO,  and  (not  "but")  he 
that  giveih  hernot  shaU  do  better.  It  is  worth  noticing 
how,  in  the  case  of  the  one  who  gives  his  daughter  in 
marriage,  we  have  the  present  tense  "  does  well " — as 
if  ^e  good  he  did  began  and  ended  there  ;  and,  in  the 
other  case,  the  futoxe  "shall  do"  (in  verse  87  also) 
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Marriage  of  Widows. 


I.  CORINTHIANS,  VIH. 


Meai  offered  to  Idols. 


W  The  wife  -  is  bound  by  the  law 

Chap.  Tu.  39,  **^  ^^^  ^  ^®^  husband 
40.  Marriage  liveth;  but  if  her  husband 
of  widows.         i^  ^00^  ahe  is  at  Kberty 

to  be  married  to  whom  she  will ;  only  in 
the  Lord.  (^^  But  she  is  happier  if  she 
so  abide,  after  my  judgment:  and  I 
think  also  that  I  have  the  Spirit  of  God. 


A.D.50. 


CHAPTER  Vin.— (»)  Now  as  touch- 
ing things  offered  unto  ^^^  ^^j.  ^_ 
idols,  we  know  that  we  all  is.  The  eatmg 
have  knowledge.     (Know-  g'  ™«»*  '^^4 

1   J  ir  I?  V   X  *"^  heen.  used 

ledge      punetn      up,      but  by  the  heathen 

charity  edifieth.      (*^  And  ^o^    sacrificial 
if  any  man  think  that  he  p'*'P<»«^ 
knoweth  any  thing,  he  knoweth  nothing 


— ^ihe  good  resnlt  of  his  action  continniiig  while  the 
girl  remains  with  her  parent.  This  passage  clearly 
«hows  how  St.  Paul  has  not  been  contrasting  right  ana 
wron^p :  but  comparatire  degrees  of  what  is  enedient. 

All  throughout  this  passage  the  Apostle  Uikes  for 
granted  the  absolute  control  of  the  parent  over  the 
child,  in  accordance  with  theprinciplee  of  both  Greek 
and  Jewish  jurisprudence.  B!ence,  no  advice  is  given 
to  tiie  young  maiden  herself,  but  only  to  her  father. 

(39,40)  The  wife.— The  question  of  the  re-marriage 
of  widows  is  here  considered.  It  was  probably  a 
matter  in  which  his  opinion  had  been  asked,  and,  in 
any  case,  naturally  completes  the  subject  of  marriage. 
The  widow  may  oe  married  again  if  she  desire,  but 
'*  only  in  the  Lord  " — i.e.,  not  to  a  heathen.  She,  being 
a  Christian,  should  marry  a  Christian. 

The  words  "  by  the  law  "  are  not  in  the  best  MSS. 
The  opening  sentence,  asserting  the  marriage  union  to 
be  dissoluble  only  by  death,  is  to  guard  against  any 
married  woman  applying  these  words  to  herself,  they 
hayingreference  only  to  widows. 

St.  Paul  explains  that  she  is  happier  to  continue  a 
widow  (her  case  coming  under  the  same  considerations 
as  referred  to  the  unmarried  in  the  preyious  verses). 

I  think  also  that  I  have  the  Spirit  of  God.— 
This  is  no  en>ression  of  doubt  as  to  whether  he  had  the 
Spirit  of  Goa,  but  an  assurance  of  his  confidence  that 
he,  as  well  as  other  teachers  (who,  perhaps,  boast  more 
about  it),  had  the  Spirit  of  Grod  to  guidfe  him  in  cases 
whore  no  direct  command  has  been  given  by  Christ. 

vin. 

(1)  Now  as  touching  things  offered  unto  idols. 
— A  new  subject  is  here  introduced,  and  occupies  the 
whole  of  this  chapter.  In  Corinth  and  other  cities  meat 
was  offered  for  sale  which. had  been  used  for  sacrificial 
purposes  in  the  heathen  temples,  having  been  sold  to  the 
dealers  by  the  priests,  who  received  a  &rge  share  of  the 
sacrifices  for  themselves,  or  by  the  individuals  who 
offered  them,  and  had  more  remaining  of  their  own 
share  than  they  could  use  themselves.  Thus,  a  Christian 
might  unconsciously  eat  of  meat,  either  at  the  house 
of  a  friend  (see  chap.  z.  27)  or  by  purchasing  it  him- 
self in  the  public  shambles,  which  had  been  previously 
brought  in  contact  by  sacrificial  usage  with  an  idol. 
There  were  some  in  Corinth  who  felt  no  scruple  on  the 
subiect.  An  idol  was  nothing  in  their  opmion.  It 
could  neither  consecrate  nor  pollute  that  which  was 
offered  in  its  temple.  Such  Christians  would,  to 
show  how  completely  and  effectively  their  Christianity 
had  dispelled  all  their  previous  heathen  superstition, 
buy  meat  without  caring  whence  it  came,  partake  of  a 
heathen  friend's  hospitiw^,  regardless  of  what  use  the 
meat  had  been  put  £),  and  even  join  in  a  repast  held  in 
the  outer  court  of  a  heathen  temple  (verse  10),  where 
the  meat  would  almost  certainly  bo  what  had  been  saved 
after  the  sacrifice.  That  St.  Paul  would  have  done  so 
himself,  so  far  as  his  own  personal  feelings  alone  were  con- 


cerned, we  can  scarcely  doubt.  To  him,  therefore,  those 
who  acted  upon  his  aumority  appealed  upon  ihis  subject 

There  were  others  at  Cormth,  however,  who  felt 
some  scruples  upon  the  subject.  There  were  heathen 
converts  who  had  not  completely  got  rid  of  every 
vestige  of  the  old  superstition,  or  whose  conscience 
woula  accuse  them  of  not  having  wholly  given  up 
idolatry  if  they  took  any  part  even  in  its  sociu  aspect : 
for  many  social  acts,  as  well  as  purely  religions  cere- 
monies, were  in  the  heathen  mind  included  in  acts  of 
worship  And  there  were  Jews,  the  intensity  of  whose 
traditional  hatred  of  idolatry  could  not  allow  them  to 
regard  as  "nothing"  that  agiunst  whidi  Jehovah  had 
uttered  His  most  terrible  denunciations,  and  against 
which  He  had  preserved  their  race  as  a  living  wii^ese. 

To  both  these  sections  of  the  Church  the  conduct  of 
the  more  liberal  party  would  prove  a  serious  stumblini^- 
block.  The  argument  used  by  those  who  asked  St.  PauT s 
advice  was  evidently  that  the  Christians  have  Imowledge 
enough  to  feel  that  an  idol  is  nothing,  and  that,  therefore, 
there  can  be  no  harm  in  partaking  of  what  has  been 
offered  to  "  nothing."  "  We  know,"  says  St.  Paul,  in 
reply,  taking  up  t£e  words  of  their  own  letter,  "we 
know  that  we  all  have  knowledge:  we  know  that  an  idol 
is  nothing."  The  last  clause  of  verse  1  and  verses  2  and 
3  form  a  parenthesis ;  and  in  verse  4  the  opening  words  of 
verse  1  are  repeated,  and  the  line  of  thought  which  this 
parenthesis  interrupted  is  again  resumed. 

SZnowledge  puffeth  up,  but  charity  edifieth. 
— ^Those  who  grounded  everything  on  knowledge  are 
reminded  parenthetically  that  knowledge  by  itseu  may 
have  a  baa  effect,  and  also  (verses  2,  3)  that  there  is  au 
element  in  the  consciousness  of  our  knowledge  which 
destroys  the  truth  and  purity  of  that  knowledge  itself. 
Knowledge  puffs  up  the  man  himself.    Love  builds  up 
the  whole  Church.    The  word  "  edify  "  has  now  only 
a  moral  significance.    Originally  it  could  be  applied  to 
moral    conduct   only  figuratively.      The   suostantive 
"  edifice  "  has  retained  its  original  literal  meaning.    In 
^>eiiser  "edify"  is  used  in  its  literal  sense;  and  in 
Hiakluyt's    Travels  (1553)    the    "edification"    of    the 
castle  of  Corfu  is  mentioned.    The  use  made  by  St. 
Paul  of  this  figure  is  of  some  importance.    The  word  is 
used  only  by  St.  Paul,  and  once  by  St.  Luke  (Acts  Ix. 
31),  and  the  idea  which  it  conveys  is  not  so  much  the 
improvement  of  the  individual  as  the  building-up  of 
the  whole  Christian  edifice.     We  have  come  to  sneak 
of  an  "edifying  discourse"  if  it  helps  the  indiviaual 
St.  Paul  would  liave  spoken  of  an  "  edif^g  work  "  if  it 
built  up  the  Church.     "We  are  sometimes  too  apt  to 
treat  Cbristianity  as  if  it  were  monolithic**  (Howsou). 
(See  chaps,  xii.  19 ;  liv.  3,  5,  12,  17 ;  Eph.  iv.  12—16 ; 
1  Thess.  y.  11.)    It  is  worth  noting  that  the  word  used 
in  the  original  in  Heb.  iii.  3,  4,  and  ix.  11,  is  quite 
different  £om  the  word  employed,  here  and  elsewhere, 
by  St.  Paul. 

(2)  If  any  man  think  that  he  knoweth  any 
thing  •  .  .  . — There  must  be  a  moral  as  well  as  a 
merely  intellectual  element  in  knowledge  if  it  is  to 
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yet  as  he  ought  to  know.  <^>  But  if 
any  man  love  Grod,  the  same  is  known 
of  him.)  (^>  As  concerning  therefore 
the  eating  of  those  things  that  are 
offered  in  sacrifice  unto  idols,  we  know 
that  an  idol  is  nothing  in  l^e  world, 
and  that  there  is  none  other  Grod  but 
one.  ^'>  For  though  there  be  that 
are  called  gods,  whether  in  heaven  or 
in  earth,  (as  there  be  gods  many,  and 
lords  many,)  (^)  but  to  us  there  is  but 
one  God,  the  Father,  of  whom  are  all 
things,-  and  we  in  him;i  and  one  Lord 


SOr.  . 
tM  man. 


a  RoiB.lLa& 
1  Or,M  him. 


Jesus  Christ,  by  whom  ore  all  things, 
and  we  by  him. 

(7)  Howbeit  there  is  not  in  every  man 
that  knowledge:  for  some  with  con- 
science of  the  idol  unto  this  hour  eat  H 
as  a  thing  offered  unto  an  idol;  and 
their  conscience  being  weak  is  defiled. 
<^>  But  meat  commendeth  us  not  to 
God:  for  neither,  if  we  eat,  are  we 
the  better ; '  neither,  if  we  eat  not,  are 
we  the  worse.  * 

(^)  But  take  heed  lest  by  any  means 
this  liberty^  of  your's  become  a  stum- 


be  tme  knowledge.  Without  Ioto  to  guide  us  in  its 
nee  it  is  not  an  operative  knowledge,  and  so  does  not 
fulfil  the  true  end  of  knowledge. 

It  has  been  suggested  (Stanley  in  loe)  that  "not 
yet "  has  here  the  £>rce  of  "  not  in  the  infinniiies  of  their 
mortal  state;"  but  such  an  interpretation  introduoes 
altogether  a  new  element  of  thongnt,  to  which  there  is 
no  antithetical  explanation  in  what  follows. 

(S)  If  any  man  love  Gk>d.~This  explains  the 
natnre  of  the  love  which  edifies.  Love  to  Gfod,  and 
therefore  love  to  man,  builds  up  the  whole  Christian  com- 
munion. The  man  gets  outside  the  mere  sdfish  thought 
of  his  own  indulgence  in  his  liberty.  There  is  the  unoer- 
thought  in  these  words  ("  the  same  is  known  of  Him  ") 
of  the  identity  between  knowing  Qod  and  being  known 
of  Hun.  The  latter  is  the  source  of  the  former.  Like 
water  rising  to  its  own  level,  the  Ioto  and  the  know* 
ledge  rise  as  high  as  their  source. 

iv  As  conoeming  therefore  the  eating  of 
those  things. — See  verse  1.  The  subject  resumed 
after  the  parenthesis.  We  have,  perhaps,  in  tins  re- 
petition of  the  words  a  chaiacteristic  of  a  letter  written 
Dy  another  from  the  author's  dictation,  as  was  the  case 
with  this  and  other  epistles. 

An  idol  is  nothing  in  the  world.— It  is  nothing 
in  itself  but  a  piece  of  wood  or  metal,  and  it  really  repre- 
sents nothing,  for  we  know  that  there  is  "  no  Uod  out 
one."  The  word  "  other  "  was  inserted  in  later  MSS., 
probably  from  a  recollection  ci  the  words  of  tiie  first 
commandment. 

(5)  For  though  there  be  .  .  .  .—This  is  an 
hvpothetic  ar^piment.  "Be"  is  the  emphatic  word 
of  the  supposition.  Even  assumiufi^  that  there  do  exist 
those  bemgs  which  are  called  "gods"  (we  have  a  right 
to  make  such  a  supposition,  for  Deut.  x.  17,  Fe. 
ev.  2,  3,  speaks  of  "gods  and  lords"  of  another 
kind),  the  difference  Mtween  the  heathen,  "gods 
many''  and  the  "lords  and  gods'*  of  whom  the  Old 
Testament  speaks,  is  that  the  former  are  deities,  and 
the  latter  only  a  casual  way  of  speddng  of  angels  and 
other  spiritual  subjects  and  servants  of  the  one  Qod, 
This  is  Drought  out  in  the  foUowing  Terse. 

W  But  to  HB.— Though  thidbe  so,  yet  for  us 
Christians  there  exists  but  one  God  the  Father,  from 
whom  alone  every  created  thing  has  come,  and  for 
^t  "  in  ")  whom  alone  we  exist ;  and  one  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  through  whom  all  things  are  created  (John  L  3), 
and  we  Christians  created  spirituidly  by  Him.  All 
creation  is  of  the  Father  through  the  Soil  All  crea- 
tion is  for  ijie  Father  and  likewise /or  the  Son.  (See 
Col.  i  16.)  The  words  "we  by  Hun"  must  not  be 
regarded  as  a  repetition  of  part  of  the  thought  of  tiie 
previous  sentence ;  but  as  tne  words  "  by  w&m  are  all 


things"  express  the  fact  of  physical  creation,  so  the 
worcb,  "  we  by  Him,"  attribute  our  spiritual  re-creation 
as  Cluristians  to  the  same  source.  (See  GkJ.  vL  15; 
Eph.  iL  10.)  This  sixth  verse  then  sweeps  away  com- 
pletely any  pantheistic  conception  whidi  mi^t  have 
been  thought  to  be  in  the  previous  words.  Even 
granting,  for  aigument  sake,  that  such  gods  or  lords  do 
exist,  we  have  but  one  Cod,  one  Lord. 

(7)  Howbeit  there  is  not  in  every  man  that 
knowledge.— The  Apostle  had  admitted  that  in 
theory  all  have  knowledge  which  should  render  the 
eating  of  things  offered  to  idols  a  matter  beyond 
question;  but  there  are  some  who,  as  a  matter  ot 
UMst,  are  not  fuUy  grown — ^have  not  practically  attained 
that  knowledge. 

Some  wim  oonaoienoe  of  the  idol  nnto  this 
hour  eat  it  as  a  thing  offered  unto  an  idol.— 
Better,  aome,  through  their  familiarity  with  the  idolt 
even  up  to  this  time  eaiU  aa  o^ered  to  an  idoU 

The  weight  of  MSS.  evidence  is  in  favour  of 
the  word  "  fiuniliarity  "  instead  of  the  word  "  con- 
science," and  joins  "  even  up  to  this  tune,"  not  with 
"  eat,"  but  wiui  the  previous  words.  Thus  the  allusion 
is  to  heathen  converts  who,  from  their  previous  lifelong 
belief  in  the  reality  of  the  idol  as  representing  a  g^, 
have  not  been  able  fully  to  realise  the  non-existence  of 
the  person  thus  represented,  though  they  have  come  to 
beKeve  that  it  is  not  God ;  and  weref  ore,  they  regard 
the  meat  as  offered  to  some  kind  of  reality,  even  though 
it  be  a  demoti.  (See  chap.  x.  20, 21.)  The  Apostle  admits 
that  this  is  a  sign  of  a  weak  conscience ;  and  the  defile- 
ment arises  from  its  beingweak. 

(8)  But  meat  .  .  .  .— %y  showing  that  the  eating  is 
a  matter  of  indifference,  the  Apostle  introduces  tus 
reason  for  yielding  to  the  weakness  of  another.  If 
the  weakness  inv^ved  a  matter  of  our  vital  relation 
to  God,  then  to  yield  would  be  wrong.  But  meat  will 
not  (future)  affect  our  relationship  to  God.  The  con- 
cluding words  of  this  verse  are  inyerted  in  later  MSS.^ 
as  in  the  English  version,  and  the  better  order  is: 
"Neither,  if  we  eat  not,  do  we  lose  anjrthing  in  our 
relation  to  God ;  nor,  if  we  eat,  do  we  gam  anything  in 
our  relation  to  Him." 

(9)  But  take  heed. — On  this  very  account,  because 
the  matter  is  one  which  ia  indifferent,  because  there  is 
no  right  or  wrong  in  it,  you  must  look  elsewhere 
for  your  guide  as  to  how  you  ought  to  act.  In  things 
which  are  not  indifferent,  right  or  wrong  is  the  sole 
test  of  action.    In  things  indifferent  you  must  look  for 


nature  of  the  thing,  may  become  a  stumbling-block  to 
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to  tiie  ofmce  of  cur  Breihrm. 


blingblock  to  ihem  that  are  weak. 
(^^>  For  if  any  man  see  thee  which  hast 
knowledge  sit  at  meat  in  the  idol's 
temple,  shall  not  the  conscience  of  him 
which  is  weak  be  emboldened^  to  eat 
those  things  which  are  offered  to  idols ; 
(U)  and  throngh  thy  knowledge  shall  the 
weak  brother  perish,  for  whom  Christ 
died  ?    ^>  But  when  ye  sin  so  against 
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the  brethren,  and  wound  their  weak 
conscience,  ye  sin  against  Christ. 
<^>  Wherefore,  if  meat  make  my  brother 
to  offend,  I  will  eat  no  flesh  while  the 
world  stajideth,  lest  I  make  my  brother 
to  offend. 

CHAPTER  IX.— <i)  Am   I   not   an 
apostle?  am  I  not  free?   have  I  not 


others,  ma^  be  the  cause  of  their  taking  a  false  step  in 
the  Christian  course. 

(10)  For  if  any  man  (i.e.,  any  of  the  weak  brethien) 
see  thee  which  hast  knowledge.  —  The  fact  of 

Snr  beinff  avowedly  adyanced  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
ith  will  make  your  example  the  more  dimgerons, 
because  more  eff eetiye. 

Sit  at  meat  in  the  idol's  temple.— Some  went 
so  far  as  to  not  only  eat,  but  eat  in  the  prednots  of  the 
heathen  temple.  The  Apostle  being  concerned  now 
only  with  the  point  of  the  eating,  does  not  rebuke  this 
practice  here,  but  he  does  so  fully  in  chap.  x.  14 — 22.  He 
probably  mentions  the  &ct  here  as  an  mstance  in  which 
there  could  be  no  salving  of  his  conscience  by  the 
heathen  convert  thinking  tlu^  it  was  not  certain  wnence 
the  meat  had  come. 

Be  emboldened.~-Better,  he  huiU  up.  The  people 
addressed  had  probably  argued  that  the  force  of  their 
example  would  build  up  others.  Yes,  says  St.  Fftul, 
with  irony,  it  will  build  him  up— to  do  what,  being 
weak,  he  cannot  do  without  sin. 

(U)  And  through  thy  knowledge  shall  .  .  . — 
Better,  ani  by  msanB  of  thy  knowledge  the  weak  one 
perUhe^—ihe  brother  for  whom  Christ  died.  It  is  not, 
as  in  the  English  version,  a  question,  but  it  is  the 
expansion  and  mterpretation  of  the  previous  statement. 
There  is  a  gpreat  variety  of  readings  in  the  MSS.,  but  the 
weight  of  evidence  is  in  favour  of  this  reading.  Christ 
died  for  him.  The  sarcasm  passes  away  in  words  of 
solemn  and  vAthetio  reproof.  You  won  t  give  up  your 
liberty  for  him.     You  will  indulge  yourmlf,  ana  so 

Eievent  Christ's  death  being  his  r^emption.  A  sacri- 
ce  of  consdenoe  destroys  spiritual  life. 

02)  When  ye  sin  80.--When  you  sin  in  this  way— 
and  he  explains  further  what  the  sin  is :  ''  Striking  a 
blow  upon  their  weak  consdenoes " — ^you  sin  a^^ainst 
Christ.  You  wound  a  member  of  that  body  which  is 
Bis,    (See  Matt.  XXV.  40.) 

(13)  Wherefore. — He  states  his  own  solemn  deter- 
mination, arising  from  the  considerations  which  have 
just  been  urged.  If  a  matter  of  food  cause  a  brother 
to  fall  in  his  Christian  course,  I  will  certainly  never 
again  eat  any  Idnd  of  flesh,  lest  I  should  be  the  cause 
of  so  makiny  him  to  faD. 

It  is  noticeable  that  St.  Paul  in  discussing  this 
question  makes  no  reference  whatever  to  the  decision  of 
tne  Council  at  Jerusalem  (see  Acts  xv.  29),  that  the 
Christians  should  abstain  nom  "  meats  offei^  to  idols, 
and  from  things  strangled,  and  from  blood."  Probably, 
the  Apostle  felt  the  importance  of  maintaining  his  own 
apostolic  authoritr  in  a  Church  where  it  was  questioned 
by  some,  and  he  felt  that  to  base  his  instruction  upon 
the  decision  of  the  Church  at  Jerusalem  might  have 
seemed  to  imply  that  he  had  obtained  authority  from 
them,^  and  not  directly  from  the  Lord.  It  was  also 
inore  in  accordance  with  St.  Paul's  usual  sirle  of  in- 
struction to  base  the  smallest  details  of  oonanct  upon 


that  highest  of  all  princrples— our  union  as  Christians 
with  cSirist.  An  appeal  to  the  letter  sent  from  Jen- 
salem  would  have  been  no  step  in  the  aseendii^  argu- 
ment, which  reaches  its  great  climax  in  the  ifth  and 
12th  verses,  and  which,  in  verse  13,  the  Apostle  enui- 
ciates  as  the  guide  of  his  own  life. 

IX. 

The  assertion  in  the  last  verse  of  chap,  viii  of 
his  willingness  to  sacrifice  for  ever  his  own 
right  to  eat  meat,  about  which  he  had  himself  no 
conscientious  scruple,  out  of  a  tender  regard  to  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  others,  seems  to  have  reminded 
the  Apostle  that  another  act  of  self-sacrifice  on 
his  put  had  not  only  been  unappreciated,  but  made 
the  grounds  of  an  unworthy  attempt  on  the  ^art 
of  some  (probably  the  Jewish  Christians)  to  depreciato 
and  even  call  in  question  his  apostolic  digmty  and 
authority.  At  Corinth  (Acts  xvui.  3),  and  elsewhere 
(Acts  XX.  34,  and  1  lliess.  iii.  7,  9),  the  Apostle, 
instead  of  depending  upon  the  Churdi  for  suppcH^ 
had  laboured  as  a  tent-maker.  CUieium,  a  kina  of 
doth  used  for  tent-coverings,  took  its  name  fram 
Cilicia,  where  the  goats  out  of  whose  hair  it  was  made 
were  found  in  abundance ;  and  the  manufacture  of  it 
was  naturally  the  handicraft  which  a  native  of  Tanos 
in  Cilicia  would,  according  to  g^eral  custom,  have 
learnt  in  his  boyhood.  The  followers  of  St.  Peter,  with 
maHdously  ingenious  logic,  aigued  from  this  practice 
of  St.  Ptol's  that  his  dignity  and  authority  were 
thereby  proved  to  be  some^niat  inferior  to  that  of  St 
Peter  and  the  Lord's  brethren,  who  were  supported  by 
the  Christian  Church.  It  b  to  this  subject  the  Anostle 
now  turns,  and  the  chapter  Qx.)  is  occupied  witn  hia 
reply  to  their  insinuations.  If  we  remember  that  bo 
lonf^  an  epistle  could  not  have  been  written  at  a  siii^e 
sitting,  but  probably  occupied  many  days  in  its  com- 
position, sucn  chaxige  in  subject  and  style  as  we  hate 
an  example  of  in  the  last  verse  of  chap.  viii.  and  the 
first  verse  of  this  chapter,  will  not  seem  so  abrupt  and 
startling  as  at  first  sight  they  may  appear.  This 
chapter  deals  with  its  subject  in  a  style  eminently 
characteristio  of  the  Apostle.  While  in  the  earlior 
part  the  style  is  argumentative,  with  here  and  then 
Bashes  of  sarcasm  or  of  passionate  appeal,  towards  the 
end  it  is  full  of  earnest  and  loving  pathos.  Hie  eabj^ 
of  the  entire  chapter  ik  "  The  vindication  of  his  nonsonal 
conduct  as  an  Apostle,"  and  this  is  amngoa  in  the 
following  order : — 

I  Verses  1—18.  The  assbbtion  op  his  Riohts 
A8  AN  Apostle,  and  his  volttntaet  ab- 
negation OF  them. 

(1)  Verses  1 — 8.  The  assertion  of  his  anostolic  dignity' 

(2)  Verses  4 — 14.  The  assertion  of  nis  right  to  be 

supported  bv  the  Church,  and  that  m  M^ 
avail  himself  of  it. 
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of  his  lAherty, 


seen  Jesns  Christ  our  Lord?  are  not 
Chap.  ix.  1—12.  ye  my  work  in  the  Lord  ? 
r^StTS  ^*>  If  I  be  not  on  apostle 
tenaace.  nnto  others,  yet  doubtless 

I  am  to  you:  for  the  seal  of  mine  apostle- 


lOr. 


ship  are  ye  in  the  Lord.  <^>  Mine 
answer  to  them  that  do  examine  me  is 
this,  (^>  Have  we  not  power  to  eat  and 
to  drink?  (*>  Have  we  not  power  to 
lead  about  a  sister,  a  wife,^  as  well  as 


This  right  is   maintaiiied  from  the   foUowing  con- 
siderations ; — 
(a)  Yerses  4 — 6.  The  fact  that  others  and  their 

wives  are  so  supported. 
(6)  Terse  7.  An  appeal  to  the  facts  of  ordinary 
life,  illustrated  by  the  cases  of  a  soldier,  a 
vine-keeper,  and  a  shepherd, 
(c)  Verses  8— -10.  A  reference  to  the  principles  of 

Jewish  law. 
(ci)  Yerses  11 — 12.  The  treatment  of  other  Chris- 
tian teachers, 
(e)  Yerse  13.  The  support  of  the  Jewish  priesthood, 
(/)  Yerse  14.  The  command  of  Christ  Himself. 
(3)  Yerses  15 — 18.  The  cause  and   motive  of  the 
Apostle's  voluntary  abnegation  of  this  right. 
XL  Yerses  19 — 21,  In    otheb   mattbbs    as    wbll 

AS  IN  THIS,  THE  APOSTLE  WAS  IN?LTrENGBD 
BY  A  BBOABD  FOB  OTHEBS. 

(1)  Verses  19 — 22.  The  various  forms  which  this  self- 

sacrifice  assumed  for  their  sakes. 

(2)  Verses  22—27.  The  bearing  of  it  on  himself 

personally. 

(1)  Am  I  not  an  apostle  P— Better,  Am  I  not  free  ? 
am  I  not  an  Apostle  ?  such  being  the  order  of  the 
words  in  the  better  MSS.  Thus  the  thought  grows 
more  naturallj  out  of  the  previous  chapter  than  it 
seems  to  do  in  the  English  version.  He  had  mentioned 
his  solemn  resolve  to  give  up  a  freedom  to  which  he 
had  a  right  in  regard  to  eating  meat.  He  had  on 
another  occasion,  in  regard  to  his  right  of  maintenance 
by  the  Church,  also  voluntarily  sacnficed  his  freedom, 
and  the  Jewish  party  had  in  consequence  denied  the 
existence  of  the  rights,  and  questioned  his  apostolic 
dignity.  He  asks,  with  abrupt  emphasis,  "Was  it 
because  I  am  not  free  to  demand  sucn  support  P  My 
freedom  in  this  case  is  as  real  as  in  that  other  case 
when  you  questioned  it,  and  to  which  I  shall  now  refer. 
Was  it  because  I  am  not  an  Apostle  P  " 

Have  I  not  seen  Jesus  Christ  onr  Lord  P— To 
have  seen  Christ  was  a  necessary  qualification  for  the 
Apostolate  (Acts  i.  21).  From  the  manner  in  which 
the  Apostle  here  asks  the  question,  and  does  not  answer 
it,  it  would  seem  that  although  some  smaU  minority 
mi^bt,  for  some  party  purpose,  have  at  some  time 
questioned  it,  yet  that  the  fact  was  generally 
admitted  and  universally  known  that  St.  Paul  did 
actually  see  the  Lord  at  the  time  of  his  conversion 
(Acts  ix.  4),  and  on  other  occasions  (Acts  xviii.  9; 
xxiL  17). 

Are  not  ye  my  work  in  the  Lord  P— This  is  a 
further  proof  of  his  Apostleship,  and  therefore  of  his 
rifi^ht  or  freedom  to  have  demanded  support  from  the 
Church.    (See  chap.  iv.  15.) 

(2)  If  I  be  not  an  apostle  unto  others.— The 
aUusion  here  is  probably  to  some  who  may  have  arrived 
at  Ck>rinth  subsequent  to  St.  Paul's  departure,  and 
who,  not  recognising  his  Apostleship  in  relation  to 
themselves,  stirred  up  some  of  the  Corinthians  io 
repudiate  it  also.  So  the  Apostle  says,  ''Even  if  I 
am  not  an  Apostle  to  these  others,  I  am,  at  all  events, 
to  you;  for  you  are  yourselves  the  very  proof  and 


witness — the  seal  affixed  to  my  appointment  to  the  Apos- 
tolate." The  repetition  of  the  words  *'  in  the  Lord  "  in 
both  these  verses  expresses  the  strong  conviction,  which 
is  characteristic  of  the  Apostle,  that  the  source  of  all 
power  and  of  all  success  is  Christ  Himself. 

(3)  Mine  answer  .  .  .  .—The  yerse  refers  to  what 
has  gone  before,  and  not  to  what  follows.  Thai 
(emphatic)  is  my  answer  to  those  who  examine  me 
as  to  the  truth  of  my  Apostleship.  Both  the  words 
"answer"  and  "examine"  are  in  the  Greek  the 
technical  terms  for  a  legal  defence  and  examination 
before  a  tribunal. 

(*)  Have  we  not  power  .  .  .  P— This  follows 
chap.  vi.  after  the  parenthetical  azgument  contained 
in  verses  2,  8.  Having  established  his  right  to  be 
called  an  Apostle  by  the  fact  that  he  had  seen  the 
Lord,  and  had  been  instrumental  in  their  conversion,  he 
now  in  the  same  interrogatiye  style  asserts  his  rights  as 
an  Apostle.  The  use  of  the  plund  "  we  "  carries  on  the 
thought  that  he  is  claiming  this  right  as  being  one  of 
the  Apostles — ^all  of  whom  have,  as  Apostles,  sudi  a 
right.  The  form  in  which  the  question  is  asked 
implies.  Surely  we  have  this  right.  This  verse,  taken 
in  connection  with  chap.  viii.  9,  where  the  same  word 
in  the  Greek,  "liberty,"  occurs  in  connection  with 
eating,  shows  how  this  line  of  thought  has  grown 
out  of  the  preceding  subject.  The  question  there, 
hovrever,  was  that  d  eating  meat  ofrored  to  idols; 
the  question  here  is  the  T^nt  to  eat  and  drink  (t.e., 
live)  at  the  expense  of  the  CSmrch  (Luke  x.  7). 

(5)  To  lead  about  a  sister,  a  wife— ie.,  to  take 
with  us  on  our  journey  a  Christian  woman  as  a  wife. 
Roman  divines  have  mterpreted  this  as  referring  to 
"  the  custom  of  Christian  matrons  attending  as  sisters 
upon  iJie  Apostles."  But  as  the  Apostle  illustrates  his 
meaning  by  a  reference  to  Peter,  wbo  we  know  had  a 
wife,  such  an  interpretation  is  inadmissible.  St.  Paul, 
in  this  verse,  carries  his  statement  of  apostolic  right  to 
support  one  step  further.  Not  only  had  he  a  right  to 
be  supported  himself,  but  the  support  of  the  married 
Apostles  and  their  wives  by  the  Church  implied  the 
same  right  on  the  part  oi  alL  A  practice  which 
g^w  out  of  a  misapprehension  of  the  real  meaning 
of  this  passage,  led  to  graye  scandal,  and  was  finally 
condemned  by  the  first  Council  of  Nicsea  (a.d.  325). 

The  brethren  of  the  Lord,  and  Cephas.— 
These  are  mentioned  specially,  not  as  distinct  from  the 
Apostles  (for  Cephas,  of  course,  was  one),  but  as  ex- 
amples which  would  have  great  weight  with  the 
pari;icukr  Jewish  faction  to  whom  this  argument  was 
adduced.  James  was  Bishop  of  Jerusalem  (Acts  xv. 
18;  xxi.  18).  The  other  brethren  of  our  Lord  were 
Joses,  Simon,  and  Judas  (Matt.  xiii.  55).  They  were 
not  of  the  twelve  Apostles,  even  after  their  conver- 
sion being  mentioned  as  distinct  from  the  Twelve 
(Acts  i.  14),  although  James  subsequently  occupied 
an  apostolic  position  (Gal.  ii.  9).  Various  and  ingemous 
suggestions  have  been  made  as  to  who  these  "  Iwethren 
of  uie  Lord"  were;  amongst  others,  that  they  were 
cousins,  or  that  they  were  children  of  Joseph  by  a 
former  marriage.  These  views  grew  out  of  a  desiie 
to  establish  the  perpetual  virginity  of   Mary.     The 
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to  live  of  the  GoaptL 


other  apostles,  and  a%  the  brethren  of 
the  Lord,  and  Cephas  P  (^)  Or  I  only 
and  Barnabas,  have  not  we  power  to 
forbear  working?  <^>  Who  goeth  a 
warfare  any  time  at  his  own  charges  P 
who  planteth  a  vineyard,  and  eateth 
not  of  the  fruit  thereof?  or  who  feedeth 
a  flock,  and  eateth  not  of  the  milk  of 
tlie  flock  ?  <^>  Say  I  these  things  as  a 
man?  or  saith  not  the  law  the  same 


aDeat.K.4. 


also  ?  <^)  For  it  is  written  m  the  law 
of  Moses,  Thou  shalt  not  muzzle  the 
mouth  of  the  ox  that  treadeth  oat  the 
com/  Doth  Grod  take  care  for  oxen  ? 
<^>  Or  saith  he  ii  altogether  for  our 
sakes?  For  our  sakes,  no  doubt,  this 
is  written :  that  he  that  ploweth  should 
plow  in  hope ;  and  that  he  that  thresheth. 
in  hope  should  be  partfiker  of  his  hope. 
(^)  If  we  have  sown  unto  you  spiritual 


nataral  oonclusion  from  a  study  of  the  mention  of  their 
names  in  the  Gk>speb,  without  preconoeived  prejudice, 
would  be  that  Joseph  and  Mary  lired  together  after  the 
miraculous  birth  of  Christ,  and  that  these  were  their 
children.  This,  too,  is  supported  by  the  use  of  the 
word  ")lr«^-bom"  in  reference  to  our  Lord  (Matt.  i. 
25;  Luke  ii.  7),  and  the  word  "till'*  (Matt.  L  25), 
and  "before  they  came  together"  (Matt.  i.  18),  and 
the  repeated  mention  of  them  as  brethren  in  connec- 
tion with  His  mother  Mary.  (See  Note  on  Matt.  ziL  46.) 

W  Or  I  only  and  Barnabas.— "Or"  here  does 
not  introduce  a  question  which  implies  a  new  right  in 
addition  to  the  rights  already  claimed,  but  it  completes 
the  argument.  Granting  the  existence  of  the  rights  esta- 
blishea  by  the  preyious  questions,  the  Apostle  now  says 
^-still  preserving  the  interrogatiYe  form — "  These  things 
being  so,  the  omy  wav  you  can  iM)6sibly  do  away  with 
tills  right  is  by  making  exceptions  of  myself  and 
BamaMS."  The  form  in  which  the  question  is  put 
shows  the  impossibility  of  any  such  arbitrary  exception 
being  made.  They  as  well  as  the  others  hwi  the  right 
to  abstain  from  working  for  their  living.  Bamauis' 
early  association  with  St.  Paul  (Acts  xi.  30 ;  xii.  25 ; 
zy.  o8)  probably  led  him  to  adopt  the  Apostle's  practice 
of  supporting  himself,  and  not  being  depenaent  on 
his  fellow-Clmstians.  The  word  "  only  "  iniplies  that 
all  the  other  Apostles  and  brethren  of  the  Lora  exercised 
their  right  of  maintenance  by  the  Church. 

(7)  wno  goeth  a  warfare  any  time  at  his  own 
charges  P — Three  illustrations  from  human  life  and 
business  show  that  the  principle  which  has  been 
adopted  in  the  Christian  Church  is  not  exceptionaL  A 
8ol(uer  receiyes  his  pay  ,*  the  planter  of  a  yineyard  eats 
the  fruit  of  it ;  and  tne  owner  of  a  flock  is  supported 
by  selling  the  mUk.  The  best  MSS.  omit  Uie  word 
"  of  "  before  *'  fruit."  It  probably  crept  into  later  texts 
from  the  occurrence  of  that  word  witii  tne  "  milk  " ;  but  a 
yineyard  owner  actually  eats  his  fruit,  whereas  not  only 
would  it  be  strange  (o  speak  of  "  eating "  nulk,  but 
the  owner  of  floc&  would  really  be  susuuned  chiefly 
by  the  sale  of  the  milk  and  the  purchase  of  food  with 
the  money  so  obtained.  He  would  eat  "of"  the 
nulk.  It  is  worth  noticing  that  St.  Paul  neyer  (with 
the  one  exception  of  Acts  xx.  28,  29)  takes  up  the 
image  supplied  by  the  Lord  Himself  of  Christ  being 
the  bhepnerd,  and  the  Church  His  flock.  £yen  here, 
where  the  occurrence  of  the  word  ''  flock  "  must  haye 
suggested  it,  it  is  not  alluded  to.  On  the  other  hand, 
St.  Peter's  fayourite  image  is  that  of  "  the  flock."  The 
command,  "Feed  My  nock,"  would  haye  made  it 
touchingly  familiar  to  him.  St.  Paul's  imagery  from 
nature  and  country  life  are  on  the  practical  rather  than 
the^  poetic  side;  whereas  his  images  from  military, 
political,  and  sodal  life  haye  iJie  yiyid  reidity  which  we 
should  expect  from  one  whose  life  was  spent  chiefly  in 
towns.    It  has  been  obeexred  that  St.  Paul's  yiiuuca- 


tion  falls  naturally  into  three  diyisions.  (1)  The  argu- 
ment from  induction,  yersee  1 — 6;  (2)  that  from 
Analog,  yerse  7 ;  (3)  that  from  authority,  yerse  8. 

(8)  Say  I  these  thing  as  a  man  P— He  proceeds 
to  show  that  his  appeal  is  not  to  a  human  principle, 
but  to  the  reecwpiition  by  men  of  a  principle  whicn  is 
itself  diyine.  The  diyinely  giyen  Law  also  aaya  ^eee 
things. 

(9)  The  ox  that  treadeth  out  the  com.— Better, 
ihe  ox  while  treading  out  the  com.    In  this  yerse  the 

Suestion  of  the  preyious  one  is  answered.  The  Law 
oes  say  the  same :  "  For  it  is  written  in  the  Law  of 
Moses,"  etc.  The  pointed  and  emphatic  mention  of  the 
Law  of  Moses  would  giye  the  woras  great  weight  witli 
Jewish  opponent-s.  On  a  space  of  hud  ground  caUed 
a  threshing-floor  the  oxen  were  driyen  to  and  fro  oyer 
the  com  collected  there,  and  thus  the  separation  of  the 
grain  from  the  husk  was  accomplished. 

Doth  Gkxl  take  oare  for  oxen  P— We  must  not 
take  these  and  the  foUowing  words  as  a  denial  of  the 
diyine  regard  for  the  brute  creation,  which  runs  through 
the  Mosaic  law  and  is  exemplified  in  Jon.  iy.  11,  but 
as  an  expression  of  the  Apostle's  belief  as  to  the  ulti- 
mate and  highest  object  of  God's  loye.  The  good  which 
such  a  proyision  as  the  Law  achieyed  for  the  oxen  was 
nothing  compared  to  the  ffood  which  it  accomplished  for 
man.  God  aid  not  do  this  simply  as  a  proyision  for  the 
ox,  but  to  teach  us  men  humamty — ^to  teach  us  that  it  is 
a  diyine  principle  that  the  labourer  should  haye  his 
reward. 

(10)  That  he  that  ploweth  should  plow  in 
hope. — ^There  is  considerable  yariation  in  the  MSS. 
here.  The  best  rendering  of  the  text  is,  that  the  plougher 
ia  hotmd  to  plough  in  Mpe,  and  the  Ihreeher  {to  thresh) 
in  the  hope  of  having  hie  share.  It  has  been  much 
discussed  whether  this  passage  is  to  be  taken  literally 
as  r^erring  to  actual  ploughing  and  threshing,  or 
whether  we  are  to  giye  them  a  spiritual  wynificance, 
I  think  it  is,  perhaps,  best  to  take  them  hteraUy,  as 
expressing  the  sanction  ^yen  by  God  in  the  I^gal 
proyision  preyiously  mentioned  to  the  diyine  principle 
wluch  unites  earthly  labour  and  reward ;  and  tne  ai|pi- 
ment»  of  course,  is  {hat  this  principle  applies  dforttori 
to  the  higher  work  of  a  spiritual  nature;  and  this 
application  is  brought  out  dearly  in  the  next  yerse. 

W  If  we  have  sown  unto  you  spiritual 
things.~The  two  sentences  in  this  yerse  contain  a 
striking  double  antithesis,  the  "we"  and  '^yon" 
being  emphatic,  and  "  spiritual  "  being  opposed  to 
"  camaL"  The  spiritual  things  are,  m  coarse,  the 
things  of  the  Spirit  of  Gk>d,  by  whidi  thdr  sfnritual 
natures  are  sustained;  the  carnal  things  those  which 
the  teachers  might  expect  in  return,  the  ordinary  sap- 
port  of  thmr  physical  nature.  The  f oiree  of  the  dimax 
will  bs  better  realised  if  we  notice  that  the  prsyioBs 
argument  proyed  the  right  of  a  labouier  to  leoeiye  a 
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I.    COEINTHIANS,    IX.  Necessity  to  Preach  the  Goapd. 


things/  is  it  a  great  thing  if  we  shall 
reap  your  carnal  things?  W  If  others 
be  partakers  of  this  power  over  yon,  are 
not  we  rather  ? 

Nevertheless  we  have  not  used  this 
Chap.  ix.  12-  power;  but  suffer  all 
27.  St  Paul's  things,  lest  we  should 
S^SSj^'w  ^der  the  gospel  of  Christ, 
self  of  this  <^>  Do  ye  not  know  that 
ri«^  they  which  minister  about 

holy  tiubogs  live^  of  the  things  of  the 
templeP  ^  and  they  which  wait  at  the  altar 


a  Rom.  15. 27. 


lOr.AM. 
b  Dcfut.  U.  1. 


are  partakers  with  the  altar.  ^^^^  Even  so 
hath  the  Lord  ordained  that  they  which 
preach  the  gospel  should  live  of  the 
gospel.  <^^  But  I  have  used  none  of 
tiiese  things :  neither  have  I  written 
these  things,  that  it  should  be  so  done 
unto  me :  for  it  were  better  for  me  to 
die,  than  that  any  man  should  make 
my  glorying  void. 

(1^  For  though  I  preach  the  gospel,  I 
have  nothing  to  glory  of :  for  necessity 
is  laid  upon  me ;  (yea,  woe  is  unto  me, 


remimeraiion  ilie  same  in  kind  as  was  the  quality  of 
his  labour.  A  plouffher  or  a  sower  would  oaye  lus 
reward  in  a  harvest  of  the  same  kind  as  he  had  sown. 
That  bdng  the  prindple  reoognised  in  civilised  life, 
find  sanctioned  by  the  object  which  the  Law  of  GhxL 
iiad  in  view,  the  Apostle  adds,  with  a  slight  tonch  of 
«areasm — Such  being  an  ordinary  thing  in  life,  is  it  a 
great  thing  for  us  to  have  a  reward  as  inferior  to  our 
work  as  canal  things  are  to  spiritual  things  ? 

(12)  If  others  be  partakers  .  .  .  .—You  do 
recogpuse  this  principle  in  regard  to  other  teachers, 
And  they  actual^  parteke  of  this  right  to  be  supported 
by  you;  we,  your  nrst  teachers,  hare  a  stronger  right 
St.  Paul  had  been  literally  their  ''planter"  (chap, 
lu.  6). 

But  suffer  all  things— t.e..  We  endure  all  kinds 
of  hard  work  and  privation  rather  than  use  a  power 
which  I  have  demonstrated  we  possess,  and  which 
others  actually  avail  themselves  of,  lest  our  doing  so 
might,  in  a  way,  hinder  the  progress  of  Christ's 
gospel  by  giving  enemies  any  even  apparent  reason  for 
attnbuting  our  seal  to  unwortiby  motives. 

(18)  Do  ye  not  know.— llie  Apostle  now  turns  to 
appeal  to  an  aignment  which  would  have  weight  with 
them  as  Christiiuis.  The  rights  of  the  ministry  to  be 
supported  by  the  Church  have  already  been  established 
by  an  appeal  to  ordinary  life  and  to  the  Jewish  law ; 
imd  the  statement  has  been  made  that  the  Apostle 
having  that  rieht,  did  not,  for  wise  reasons,  use  it. 
There  is  one  nigher  step  in  the  aij^ument.  It  was 
not  only  a  principle  of  Jewish  law  which  Christ  miffht 
have  abrogated,  out  it  was  a  provision  of  the  Jewish 
economy  which  Christ  Himself  formally  perpetuated. 

They  which  minister  .  .  •  . — Beti^r,  They  which 
minister  about  the  holy  things  eat  from  the  temple, 
and  they  which  serve  at  the  altar  have  their  share  with 
the  altar.  The  first  part  of  this  passage  refers  to  the 
•general  principle  that  the  priests  who  were  engaged  in 
the  Temple  services  were  supported  from  the  various 
olFerings  which  were  brought  there,  and  the  second 
clause  more  definitely  alludes  to  the  particular  fact  that 
when  a  sacrifice  was  offered  on  the  altar,  the  sacrificing 
priests,  as  well  as  the  slisr,  had  a  share  of  the  animal. 
(See  Ley.  vl  16,  26 ;  viL  6 ;  Num.  v. ;  xviii. ;  Deut.  z. 
and  xviii.)  A  suggestion  that  the  allusion  might  be 
to  the  custom  of  tne  heathen  priests  is  wholly  inad- 
missible, for  such  would  have  no  force  for  Christians, 
and  would  entirely  destroy  the  sequence  of  the  next 
verse. 

(i^)  Even  so. — ^These  words  explain  why  the  Apostle 
again  referred  to  Jewish  law,  after  having  in  verse  9 
already  made  use  of  an  appeal  to  the  Law  as  an  argument. 
It  is  now  again  referred  to  only  to  introduce  the  crown- 
ing argument  that  Cluist  Himsdf  perpetuated  this  law 


in  its  application  to  the  Christian  ministry.  (See  Matt. 
X.  10;  liukex.  7.) 

They  which  preach  the  gospel.— The  preaching 
of  the  gospel  is  in  the  Christian  ministry  the  function 
which  corresponds  to  the  offering  of  sacrifice  in  the 
Jewish  priestnood.  Beng^  well  remarks,  "  If  the  Mass 
were  a  sacrifice,  Paul  would  undoubtedly  have  accom- 
modated to  it  the  apodoeis  here." 

(16)  But  I. — Agam,  after  the  assertion  of  the  right, 
we  have  the  statement  that  though  he  had  vindicated 
the  right  by  the  highest  and  unquestionable  authority 
of  Christ  Himself,  the  Apostle  had  not  seen  fit  to 
avail  himself  of  it. 

Neither  have  I  written  these  things.— Better, 
neither  am  I  writing.  The  Apostle  in  these  words  care- 
fully guards  against  the  possibility  of  their  taldng  these 
aiguments  used  here  as  an  indication  of  any  intention 
on  his  part  to  gnve  up  now  the  independent  position 
which  he  had  hiUierto  assumed. 

It  were  better  for  me  to  die.— The  meaning  of 
these  words  is  evidently  that  the  Apostle  would  ramer 
die  than  make  void  his  right  to  boast  or  glory  in  his 
unremunerated  work  in  the  Church — ^which  would  be 
the  case  if  he  now  or  ever  condescended  to  receive,  as 
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others  did,  any  support  from  them.  There  is,  however, 
a  great  variety  of  readings  as  to  the  actual  mode  ci 
expression  of  this  thought.  One  suggestion  is  that 
the  words  may  read  thus: — "It  were  better  for  me 
to  die  than  (receive  reward  from  you) ;  no  man  shall 
make  my  ground  of  boasting  void.^'  Another  is,  "  It 
were  better  for  me  to  die,  rather  than  iwv  one  should 
make  my  ground  of  boasting  void."  There  is  great 
weight  in  favour  of  both  of  these  readings.  The  follow- 
ing have  also  been  suggested  as  possible  readings  of 
the  passage : — "  It  were  better  for  me  to  die  than  that 
my  ground  of  boasting  should  die ;  no  one  shall  make 
it  void ;"  and  **  It  were  better  for  me  to  die  than  that 
my  ground  of  boasting -~^;  no  man  shall  make  it 
void."  In  this  last  case  the  Apostle  pauses  in  the 
middle  of  his  impassioned  declaration,  and  leaves  the 
sentence  unfinished,  as  he  flings  aside  the  thought 
that  his  ground  of  boasting  could  be  removed,  and 
exclaims  earnestly  and  emimatically,  "No  man  shall 
make  it  void."  Perhaps,  on  the  whole,  especially  having 
regard  to  the  character  of  the  writer,  this  last  rendering 
is  most  likely  to  be  the  true  one.  In  any  case,  the 
general  drift  and  meaning  of  the  passage  is  the  same. 
The  Apostle  would  rather  die  than  lose  nis  ground  of 
boasting,  and  he  boldljr  asserts  his  determination  to  let 
no  one  deprive  him  of  it. 

(16)  For  though  I  preach  the  gospel,  I  have 
nothing  to  glory  of.— Better,  For  though  I  preach 
the  gowel,  I  have  no  ground  of  hoastitig,  St.  Paul 
proceeds  now  to  show  how  his  maintenance  by  the 
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AU  Things  to  aU  Mm. 


if  I  preach  not  the  gospel !)  <i7)  Por  if 
I  do  this  thing  wilhngly,  I  have  a  re- 
ward :  but  if  against  my  will,  a  dispen- 
sation of  the  gospel  is  committed  unto 
me.  ^^>  What  is  my  reward  thenP 
Verily  that,  when  I  preach  the  gospel,  I 
may  make  the  gospel  of  Christ  without 
charge,  that  I  abuse  not  my  power  in 
the  gospel. 

^>  For  though  I  be  free  from  all 
men,  yet  have  I  made  myself  servant 
unto  all,  that  I  might  gain  the  more. 


(^)  And  unto  the  Jews  I  became  as  a 
Jew,  that  I  might  gain  the  Jews ;  to 
them  that  are  under  the  law,  as  under 
the  law,  that  I  might  gain  them  that  are 
under  the  law ;  <^>  to  them  that  are  with- 
out law,  as  without  law,  (being  not 
without  law  to  God,  but  under  the  law 
to  Christ,)  that  I  might  gain  them  that 
are  without  law.  <^>  To  the  weak  be- 
came I  as  weak,  that  I  might  gain  the 
weak :  I  am  made  all  things  to  all  men, 
that  I  might  by  all  means  save  some. 


Church  wotQd  depriye  him  of  his  right  to  boast  or 
glory  in  his  work.  The  mere  preachi^  of  the  gospel 
supplies  no  ground  of  boastinfi^;  it  is  a  necessity; 
Goa's  woe  would  await  him  in  tne  judgment  if  he  £d 
not  so.  A  man  can  have  no  ground  of  boasting  in 
doing  that  which  he  must  do. 

(17;  For  if  I  do  this  thing  willingly,  I  hare  a 
reward. — The  previous  words, "  Tea,  woe  is  unto  me  if 
I  preach  not  the  gospel,"  are  a  parenthesis ;  and  now 
the  writer  proves  the  truth  of  ms  assertion — ^that  the 
necessity  of  preaching  the  gospel  deprives  the  mere 
act  itself  of  any  grounds  of  Doasting--by  showing  that 
if  there  were  no  necessity  there  womd  lie  a  ground  of 
boasting.  The  argument  is  this: — Suppose  it  to  be 
otherwise,  and  that  there  is  no  such  necessity,  then,  by 
voluntarily  undertaking  it,  I  have  a  reward.  The 
undertaking  it  of  my  own  free  will  would  entitle  me 
to  a  rewara.  But  if  (as  is  the  case)  not  of  my  free 
will,  but  of  necessity,  then  I  am  merely  a  steward — a 
slave  doing  his  duty  (chap.  iv.  1 ;  Luke  xvii  7 — 10). 

A  dispensation  of  the  gospel  is  committed 
unto  me. — Better,  I  am  entnufted  wUh  a  stewardship, 

(18)  What  is  my  reward  then?— It  seems  better 
to  omit  the  note  of  interrogation,  and  read  the  whole  verse 
thus : — What  reward  then  is  to  he  mine,  so  thai  {i,e,, 
which  induces  me)  in  preaching  the  gospel  I  make  the 
gospel  without  charge  {to  my  hearers),  so  that  I  use  not 
my  power  in  the  gospel  ?  The  "  power "  being  the 
right  to  support  maintained  in  verses  6, 12. 

(19)  For.— The  question  is  here  answered.  Els 
reward  was  to  gain  the  gpreater  number  of  converts- 
Jews  (verse  20),  Gentiles  (verse  21),  weak  ones  (verse 
22).  The  only  reward  he  sought  for  or  looked  for  in 
adopting  that  course  of  conduct,  for  pursuing  which 
they  taunted  him  with  selfishness,  was,  after  Sll,  their 
good. 

The  word  "For,"  introducing  the  ansvrer,  would 
seem  to  imply  that  the  rewara  must  be  a  greater 
one.  "For  though  an  Apostle,  I  became  a  slave 
of  all  that  I  might  gain  the  gpreater  number.  The 
words  "greater  numoer"  proMbly  include  the  two 
ideas,  viz.,  a  g^reater  numoer  than  he  could  have 
gained  had  he  used  his  rights  as  an  Apostle,  and 
also  a  greater  number  of  converts  than  was  gained  by 
any  other  Apostle. 

m  And  unto  the  Jews  I  became  as  a  Jew.— 
This  and  the  following  verses  are  a  catagorical  expla- 
nation of  the  previous  statements.  They  show  in  detail 
both  how  he  became  the  slave  of  all  and  the  reward  he 
had  in  view  in  doiiig  so. 

For  example,  of  St.  Paul's  conformi^  to  Jewish  law, 
see  Acts  xvi.  3;  xviii.  18;  xx.  6;  zxi.  26. 

To  them  that  are  under  the  law .  .  .  .—Better, 
To  them  that  are  under  the  Law,  as  under  the  Law,  not 


being  myself  under  the  Law.  These  last  words  are 
found  in  all  the  best  MSS.,  but  have  been  omitted  by 
an  oversight  of  the  copyist  in  the  text  from  which  our 
own  tranuation  is  made.  Those  spoken  of  as  "  Jews  *' 
are,  of  course,  Jews  by  birth  and  religion;  those 
"  under  the  Law  *'  are  probably  prosel]^tes  to  Judaism. 
In  neither  case  do  they  mean  Uhristian  converts,  for 
the  olgect  of  St.  Paul's  conduct  towards  those  of  whom 
he  here  speaks  was  to  win  them  to  the  Faith  of  Christ. 
He  himself  was  no  longer  "under  the  Law"  being  a 
Christian  (Gal.  ii.  19). 

(21)  To  them  that  are  without  law— ^.a.,  the 
heathen.  St.  Paul  adapted  himself  to  their  habits 
and  mode  of  thought  when  necessary.  He  quoted  from 
their  literature  (Acts  xvii.  28) ;  he  based  an  argument 
on  the  inscriptions  on  their  altars  (Acts  xvii.  23) ;  and 
he  did  not  require  them  to  adopt  Jewish  ceremonies 
(Gal  ii.  9, 11).  The  parenthesis  explains  in  what  sense 
only  St  Paul  was  "  without "  the  Law,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  possibility  of  this  statement  being  used  as  a  justi- 
fication of  lawlessness.  As  being  one  with  Christy 
he  was  indeed  under  the  law  of  God  as  revealed  in 
the  person,  work,  and  teaching  of  the  Lord.  (See 
Gal.  vi.  2.) 

(22)  To  the  weak.— We  can  scarcely  take  this  (as 
some  do)  to  refer  to  weak  Christians,  of  whom  he  has 
spoken  in  chap,  viii  The  whole  passage  treats  of  the 
attitude  which  the  Apostle  assumed  towards  varioua 
classes  outside  the  Cnristian  Church,  that  he  mi^ht 
gain  them  as  converts.  The  words  "  I  became,"  which 
nave  introduced  tiie  various  classes  in  verse  20,  ar& 
here  again  repeated,  and  this  passage  seems  to  be  an 
enilanation  and  reiteration  of  what  had  gone  before. 
"  Ii  was  to  the  weaJc  points  (not  to  the  strong  points)  of 
Jews,  proselytes,  and  Gentiles  that  I  assimilated  myself. 
To  the  weak  ones  among  all  these  classes  I  became  weak, 
that  1  might  gain  those  weak  ones." 

I  am  made  all  things  to  all  •  •  •  .—Better, 
I  am  becoTne  aU  thinas  to  aU  Tnen  that  I  should  save  at 
least  some.  Although  he  had  thus  accommodated  him- 
self, so  far  as  was  possible,  consistently  with  Christiaii 
duty,  to  the  weaknesses  of  all,  he  could  only  hope 
to  win  some  of  them.  The  natural  dimax  would  have 
been — ^''l  become  aU  thinss  to  all  men  that  I  might 
win  aU"  But  the  Apostle^s  humiliij  could  not  let  mm 
dare  to  hope  for  so  great  a  reward  as  that.  All  the 
self-sacrifice  he  could  make  was  necessary  to  gain  *'at 
all  events  some,"  and  that  would  be  his  ample  reward. 
The  word  "  save  "  means  "  win  over  to  Christianity,"  as  in 
chap.  vii.  16,  and  is  used  here  instead  of  the  previous 
woid  "  gain,"  being  repeated  to  (prevent  any  possible 
perversion  of  the  Aposikle's  meaning  as  to  "gaining 
men."  His  subject  was  not,  as  enemies  might  suggest, 
to  win  them  to  himself —but  to  Christ. 
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to  AMeHc  Gamea. 


<^>  And  this  I  do  for  the  gospel's 
sake,  that  I  might  be  partaker  thereof 
with  you.  <**>  Eiiow  ye  not  that  they 
which  run  in  a  race  ran  all,  but  one 
receiveth  the  prize?  So  run,  that  ye 
may  obtain.  <^>  And  every  man  that 
striveth  for  the  mastery  is  temperate  in 
all  things.    Now  they  do  it  to  obtain 


a  corruptible  crown ;  but  we  an  incor- 
ruptible. (*>  I  therefore  so  run,  not  as 
uncertainly ;  so  fight  I,  not  as  one  that 
beateth  the  air :  <^  but  I  keep  under 
my  body,  and  bring  it  into  subjection : 
lest  that  by  any  means,  when  I  have 
preached  to  others,  I  myself  should  be 
a  castaway. 


(23)  And  this  I  do  .  •  .—Better,  And  aU  things  I 
do  for  the  tfoapeVs  sake :  such  beioff  the  reading  of 
the  best  MSS.  Here  a  new  thought  is  introduced. 
From  them  for  whom  he  labours,  the  Apostle  turns 
for  a  moment  to  himself.  After  all,  the  highest  re- 
ward even  an  Apostle  can  have  is  to  be  a  sharer  in  that 
conmion  salyation  which  has  been  brought  to  light  by 
the  gospeL  With  argument  and  illustration,  St.  Pam 
had  Yigorously  ana  unflinchingly  maintained  the 
dignity  and  rights  of  his  office.  The  pathetic  words 
with  which  he  now  concludes  show  that  in  defending 
the  dignity  of  his  Apostolate  he  had  not  been  f or^etfiu 
of  that  personal  numility  which  eyery  Christian 
minister  leels  more  and  more  deeply  in  proportion  as 
he  realises  the  g^reatness  of  his  office. 

(24)  Know  ye  not  .  .:  .—The  illustration  which 
follows  refers  to  these  Isthmian  games  (so  called  from 
their  taking  place  in  the  isthmus  where  Corinth  stood) 
with  which  nis  readers  would  be  familiar.  These, 
like  the  other  games  of  Greece — ^the  Olympian,  Fythian, 
and  Nemean — ^included  eyery  form  of  athletic  exercise, 
and  stood  on  an  entirely  <ufferent  footing  from  any- 
thing of  the  kind  in  modem  tunes.  For  the  Greek,  these 
contests  were  great  national  and  religious  festiyals. 
None  but  freemen  could  enter  the  lists,  and  they  only 
after  they  had  satisfied  the  appointed  officers  that  they 
had  for  ten  months  undergone  the  necessary  pre- 
liminary training.  For  thirty  days  preyious  to  the 
contest  the  canrndates  had  to  attend  the  exercises  at 
the  gymnasium,  and  only  i^ter  Hie  fulfilment  of  these 
ooncutions  were  they  allowed,  when  the  tune  arriyed,  to 
contend  in  the  sight  of  assembled  Greece.  Proclama- 
tion was  made  of  the  name  and  country  of  each  com- 
petitor by  a  herald.  The  yictor  was  crowned  with  a 
garland  of  pine  leayes  or  iyy.  The  family  of  the  con- 
queror was  honoured  by  his  yictory,  and  when  he 
returned  to  his  natiye  town  he  would  enter  it  through 
a  breach  in  the  walls,  the  object  of  this  bein^  to  sym- 
bolise that  for  a  town  which  was  honoured  with  such  a 
citizen  no  walls  of  defence  were  needful  (Plutarch). 
Pindar,  or  some  other  great  poet,  would  immortalise 
the  yictorious  hero's  name  in  his  yerse,  and  in  all  future 
festiyals  the  foremost  seats  would  be  occupied  by  the 
heroes  of  former  contests. 

So  run — £.e.,  run  in  the  way  referred  to,  so  that 
you  mar  gain  a  prize. 

(25)  Every  man  that  striveth  for  the  mastery. 
—Better,  Every  one  that  enters  into  the  contest  The 
Greek  word  {agonizomenoa)  is  identical  with  the  English 
"  agonise."  Hence  the  use  in  deyotional  works  of  the 
phrase  "  to  agonise  in  prayer,"  etc. 

Is  temperate  in  all  things.— He  fulfils  not  only 
some,  but  all  of  the  necessary  preliminary  conditions. 
He  indulges  self  in  no  way. 

They  do  it  to  obtain  a  oormptible  orown.— 
There  are  two  striking  points  of  contrast  between  the 
earthly  race  and  the  spiritual  course.  There  is  but  one 
obtains  a  reward  in  the  earthly  contest ;  none  need  fail 


of  it  in  the  heayenly  race.  That  reward  in  the  one 
case  is  perishable ;  in  the  other  it  is  imperishable.  If, 
then — such  is  St.  Paul's  argument — ^men  show  sudi 
extraordinary  deyotion  and  self-sacrifice  for  a  reward 
which  is  merelj  perishable,  and  which  each  has  only  a 
chance  of  gaimng,  what  should  not  be  the  deyotion  and 
self-sacrifice  of  uiose  for  all  of  whom  an  imperishable 
reward  is  certain ! 

(26)  I  therefore  so  run.-<The  Apostle  appeals 
to  his  own  conduct  as  an  illustration  of  the  lesson  which 
he  is  teaching,  and  by  means  of  it  reminds  the  reader 
that  the  whole  of  this  chapter  has  been  a  yindication  of 
his  own  self-denial,  and  that  he  has  a  clear  and  definite 
object  in  yiew. 

So  fight  I. — ^The  illustration  is  changed  from  run- 
ning to  boxing,  both  beinff  included  in  the  word  used 
in  yerse  25,  "  contending.  He  has  an  adyersary  to 
contend  agfunst,  and  he  strikes  him,  and  does  not 
wildly  and  impotently  strike  at  him,  and  so  only  beat 
the  air. 

(87)  But  I  keep  under  my  body  .—Better,  hut  I 
bruise  my  body.  The  word  is  yexj  strong,  and  implies 
to  beat  the  flesh  until  it  becomes  olack  and  blue.  The 
only  other  place  the  word  occura  is  in  Luke  xviii.  5. 
The  body  is  snoken  of  as  his  adyersary,  or  the  seat  of 
those  lusts  ana  appetites  which  "  war  against  the  mind  "^ 
(Rom.  yii.  23 ;  Gal.  y.  17). 

Bring  it  into  subjection.— Better,  and  make  it  a 
slave.  The  idea  is  carried  on  that  the  body  is  not  only 
conauered,  but  led  captiye.  We  must  remember  tliat 
the  language  all  throughout  this  passage  is  figuratiye, 
and  the  statement  here  refera,  not  to  the  inmotion  of 
actual  pain  on  the  body,  but  to  the  subduing  of  the 
appetites  and  passions  which  are  located  in  it.  The 
true  position  of  our  natural  appetites  is  that  they 
should  be  entirely  our  seryants,  and  not  our  masters ; 
that  we  "  should  not  follow  or  be  led  by  them,"  but 
that  they  should  follow  and  be  led  by  us. 

Lest  that  by  any  means.  •—  Better,  lest  having 
been  a  herald  to  others,  I  myself  should  be  re- 
jeeted.  The  image  is  carried  on,  and  the  Apostle 
says  tiiat  he  has  a  further  motiye  to  liye  a  life  of  self- 
denial — viz,,  that  he  haying  acted  as  a  herald,  proclaim- 
ing the  conditions  of  the  contest  and  the  requisite 
preliminaries  for  it,  should  not  be  found  to  haye  him- 
self fulfilled  them.  It  is  the  same  image  kept  up 
stiQ  of  this  race,  and  of  the  herald  who  announced  the 
name  of  the  yictor,  and  the  fact  that  he  had  fulfilled 
the  necessary  conditions.  It  was  nqt  the  custom  for 
the  herald  to  join  in  the  contest^  but  the  Apostle  was 
himself  both  a  runner  in  the  Ohristian  course,  and  a 
herald  of  the  conditions  of  that  race  to  others.  Hence, 
naturally,  he  speaks  of  the  two  charactera,  which  in 
the  actual  illustration  would  be  distinct,  as  united  in 
one  when  applied  spiritually  to  himself.  The  word 
**  cast  away  conyeys  a  wrong  impression.  The  Greek 
word  signifies  one  who  had  not  oehayed  according  to 
1  the  prescribed  regulations. 
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CHAPTER  X,—(i)Moreover,brethren, 
ChM^.   X.   1—  I  would  not  that  ye  should 

^arnil]r^1  ^  ignorant,  how  ttat  aJl 
direction  re-  our  fathers  were  under  the 
IJ^^o^.J^tdoiid,  a^d  aJl  paaaed 
offezed  to  idols,  through  the  sea;  (^^  and 
were  all  baptized  unto  Moses  in  the 
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cloud  and  in  the  sea ;  (^)  and  did  aU  eat 
the  same  spiritual  meat ;  (^)  and  did  all 
drink  the  same  spiritual  drink :  for  they 
drank  of  that  spiritual  Bock  that  fol- 
lowed^ them :  and  that  Bock  was  Christ. 
(^>  But  with  many  of  them  Grod  was  not 
well  pleased :  for  they  were  overthrown 


(1)  Moreover,  brethren,  •  •  •  .—Better,  Fm  I 
would  not,  brethren,  that  you  should  he  ignorant. 
From  the  strong  statement  of  personal  self-distrust 
with  which  the  preyioos  chapter  concludes,  the  Apostle 
now  passes  on  to  show  that  Jewish  history  contains 
solemn  eiamples  of  the  fftlling-away  of  those  who 
seemed  to  stand  strong  in  diyine  favour  and  privilege. 
The  same  kind  of  dangers  still  beset  God's  people,  but 
they  will  never  be  grei^r  than  the  strength  which  Grod 
will  ffive  to  bear  them.  These  thoughts  are  then  applied 
to  the  immediate  subject  in  hand,  viz.,  the  partaking 
of  meat  which  had  been  used  in  the  heathen  temples. 
The  subject  is,  as  it  were,  taken  up  from  chap.  viiL  13, 
where  an  expression  of  personal  willingness  to  forego 
a  right,  led  toe  writer  aside  to  the  subject  which  occupies 
chap.  ix.  Uniting  chap.  xL,  1,  with  the  last  verse 
of  this  chapter,  the  general  outline  of  the  argument  is 
as  follows : — 

Chap.  X.  1 — 11.  The  history  of  the  Jewish  Church 
contains  examples  which  ought  to  be  warnings 
against  self-confidence. 

Yerses  12 — 14  These  thoughts  should  make  the 
Christians  distrustful  of  themselves,  but  not 
hopeless. 

Yerses  15—17.  The  unity  of  the  Christian  body 
with  Christ,  as  expressed  and  realised  in  the 
Hol^  Communion,  renders  impossible  a  com- 
munion of  the  same  body  witn  the  objects  of 
idolatrous  worship. 

Yerses  18 — 22.  Any  partaking  of  idolatrous  feasts 
would  involve  union  to  such  extent  as  would 
compromise,  just  as  Israel's  partaking  of 
sacnfical  offerings  involved  umon  with  the 
altar  of  Jehovah. 

Yerse  23 — chap.  xi.  1.  An  enunciation  of  the 
principles  deduced  from  the  foregoing  con- 
siderations which  should  guide  uieCorin- 
thian  Christians  in  their  partaking  of  meat 
which  might  have  been  offered  to  icfols. 

That  ye  should  be  ignorant.— The  thought  here 
is  not  that  his  readers  were  at  all  likely  to  be  ignorant 
of  the  mere  historical  fact  which  he  now  reculs,  and 
with  which  they  were  doubtless  quite  familiar,  but  that 
they  were  probably  unmindful  of  the  spiritual  lessons 
which  are  to  be  learnt  from  such  a  grouping  of  the  facts 
as  the  Apostle  now  gives,  and  of  tne  striking  contrast 
between  the  enjoyment  of  great  privileges  by  oZZ  (five 
times  emphaticaflv  repeated)  and  the  apostacy  of  the 
greater  part  of  uiem.  The  Apostle  assumes  their 
uuniliarity  with  the  facts  referred  to,  and  does  not  feol 
it  needful  to  mention  that  of  the  "  all,"  literally  only 
two  (Joshua  and  Caleb)  gained  the  ultimate  approval  of 
Jehovah. 

Our  fbthera.— These  words  need  not  limit  the 
reference  of  this  teaching  to  the  Jewish  Christians 
only.  It  would  include  all  Christians  by  right  of 
spiritual  descent. 


(8)  Were  all  baptised  unto  Moees.— The  weight 
of  evidence  is  in  favour  of  the  middle  voice  for  the  verb 
here  used;  signifying  that  they  all  voluntarily  had 
themselves  baptised  to  Moses.  Moses  was  God's 
representative  under  the  Law,  and  so  they  were 
baptised  unto  him  in  their  voluntarily  joining  with 
that  "Church"  of  God  which  marched  beneath  the 
shadow  of  the  cloud,  and  passed  through  the  waters 
of  the  sea — as  Christians,  are  baptisea  unto  Jesus 
Christ, — He  being  (in  a  higher  sense  both  in  kind 
and  in  degree)  God's  representative  in  the  New  Dis- 
pensation. 

The  "cloud"  and  the  "sea"  refer  to  the  doad  that 
overshadowed  the  Israelites  (Ex.  xiii.  21,  and  see  Num. 
xiv.  14),  and  the  passsge  through  the  Bed  Sea  (Ex. 
xiv.  32 ;  Num.  xxxv.  8). 

(3)  Spiritual  meat.— The  manna  (Ex.  xvi.  13)  was 
not  natural  food,  for  it  was  not  produced  in  the  natural 
way,  but  it  was  supplied  by  the  Spirit  and  power  of  God. 
Bread  from  earth  would  be  natural  bread,  but  this  was 
bread  from  heaven  (John  vi.  31).  Our  Lord  (John  tl 
50)  had  alreadv  made  the  Christian  Church  familiar 
with  the  "  true  oread,"  of  which  that  food  had  been  the 
typical  forecast. 

(4)  That  spiritual  Book  that  followed  them.— 
There  was  a  Jewish  tradition  that  the  Bock — i.e,,  a 
fragment  broken  off  from  the  rock  smitten  by  Moses — 
followed  the  Israelites  through  their  journey,  and  Si 
Paul,  for  the  puroose  of  illustration,  adopts  that 
account  instead  of  the  statement  in  Num.  xx.  11.  The 
emphatic  repetition  of  the  word  "apiritual"  before 
"  drink  "  ana  "  rock  "  reminds  the  reader  that  it  is  the 
spiritual  and  not  the  historic  asp^  of  the  fact  which 
is  present  to  St.  Paul's  mind.  The  traditional  account 
of  the  Bock  was  a  more  complete  illustration  of  the 
abiding  presence  of  Qod,  which  was  the  point  that  the 
Apostte  jbere  desires  to  bring  forward. 

And  that  Book  was  Christ.— As  Christ  was 
"God  manifest  in  the  flesh"  in  the  New  Dispen- 
sation, so  God  manifest  in  the  Bock  (the  source  of 
sustaining  life)  was  the  Christ  of  the  Old  DiBpensation. 
The  Jews  had  become  familiar  with  the  thought  of 
God  as  a  Bock.  (See  1  Sam.  ii.  2 ;  Ps.  xd.  12 ;  lasw 
xxxii.  2.)  Though  the  Jews  may  have  recognised  the 
Bock  poetically  as  God,  they  knew  not  that  it  was,  as 
a  manifestation  of  Grod's  presence,  typical  of  (he  mani- 
festation whidi  was  yet  to  be  given  in  the  IncamatioiL 
Such  seems  to  be  the  force  of  the  statement  and  of  the 
word  **  But "  which  emphatically  introduces  it.  But 
though  they  thought  it  only  a  Kock,  or  applied  the 
word  poeticaliy  to  Jehovi^,  that  Bock  was  Christ. 

(5)  But  with  many  of  them.— Better,  Never- 
theless  not  with  the  greater  part  of  (hem  was  Ood 
pleased.  This  introduces  the  point  from  which  the 
Apostle  seeks  to  draw  the  great  lesson  of  self-distrust 
AU  had  aU  these  privileges — ^privileg^  of  a  baptism 
and  a  spiritual  meat  and  drink  which  correspond  with 
the  sacramental  ordinances  which  are  proofs  and 
pledges  of  all  the  privilege  of  us  Christians— and  yet 
with  tJie  greater  part — ^in  fact,  with  all  except  two--of 
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in  the  wilderness.  ^^^  Now  these  things 
were  our  examples,^  to  the  intent  we 
should  not  lust  afber  evil  things,  as  thej 
also  lusted.  ^^  Neither  be  ye  idolaters, 
as  were  some  of  them ;  as  it  is  written, 
The  people  sat  down  to  eat  and  drink,* 
and  rose  up  to  play.  W  Neither  let  us 
commit  fornication,  as   some  of  them 
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committed,  and  fell  in  one  day  three 
and  twenty  thousand.^  ^®>  Neither  let 
us  tempt  Christ,  as  some  of  them  also 
tempted,  and  were  destroyed  of  ser- 
pents.*^  <^^J  Neither  murmur  ye,  as  some 
of  them  also  murmured,  and  were  de- 
stroyed of  the  destroyer.**  <">  Now  all 
these  things  happened  unto  them  for 


that  vast  multitude  Gh>d  was  not  pleased,  as  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  (Num.  xiy.  16)  all  except  CSaleb  and 
Joshuaperished in  the  wilderness. 

(^)  Now  these  things  were  our  examples.— 
Better,  Now  these  things  were  types  of  us.  *'Now" 
introduces  the  contrast  between  the  physical  Israel  and 
the  spiritual  Israel,  between  the  physical  death  which 
befel  the  majority  of  the  former,  and  the  spiritual 
death  which,  if  pnvil^ges  be  n^lected  or  abused,  must 
befal  the  latter. 

To  the  intent.— St.  Paul  regards  everything  that 
has  happened  in  history  as  having  a  divine  purpose  of 
blessinff  for  others.  All  tins  material  suffering  on  their 
part  wul  not  be  in  vain  if  it  teaches  us  the  spiritual 
lesson  which  Qod  would  have  us  learn  from  it. 

We  should  not  lust  after  evil  things.— The 
Apostle  now  sets  foriJi  the  causes  with  which  the 
majority  of  the  Israelites  neutralised  the  g^reat  advan- 
tages in  which  all  had  shared.  The  lusting  after  evil 
thuu^s  must  be  taken  as  applying  to  their  general 
con£ict  (evidenced  especially  in  the  circumstances 
mentioned  in  Num.  xi.  4, 18).  **  As  they  also  "  directly 
connects  the  sins  which  the  Corintluans  were  in  danger 
of  with  the  sins  which  led  to  the  overthrow  of  the 
Israelites.  The  idolatry  and  eating  and  drinking  and 
committinK  fornication  idl  refer  to  kinds  of  sin  which 
the  Corinthians  were  liable  to  commit  if  they  did  not 
keep  themselves  perfectly  distinct  from  the  heathen. 
(See  chap.  vi.  12.) 

(8)  And  fell  in  one  day  three  and  twenty 
thousand.  —  In  Num.  xxv.  9  the  statement  is  that 
twenty-four  thousand  perished.  Various  and  ingenious 
attempts  have  been  made  to  reconcile  these  two  ac- 
counts of  the  actual  numbers.  The  explanation  most 
in  harmony  with  the  character  of  the  writer,  and  tiie 
utterly  unessential  nature  of  the  point  historically,  is,  I 
venture  to  think,  that  either  the  Apostle  quoted  from 
memory  a  fact  of  no  g^reat  importance,  or  else  that  he 
referred  for  his  figures  to  some  copy  of  the  LXX.,  in 
which  the  numbers  might  be  roecified  as  here. 

(0)  19'either  let  us  tempt  Christ.— Better,  Neither 
let  us  tempt  the  Lord,  as  some  of  them  tempted,  and 
perished  iy  serpents.  There  is  much  controversy  as  to 
whether  the  word  here  is  "God"  or  "Christ"  or 
"the  Lord,"  each  havinff  a  certun  amount  of  MS. 
suppori  On  the  whole,  the  reading  here  adopted  (the 
Lmd)  seems  from  internal  evidence  to  have  been  most 
likely  the  true  reading.  It  is  possible  that  the  word 
"  God  "  crept  into  the  text,  having  been  put  as  a  mar- 
ginal explaoation  to  get  over  the  supposed  difficulty 
involved  in  applying  the  words  whicn  follow,  **  thej 
also  tempted,*^  to  Christ.  For  in  what  sense  could  it 
have  been  said  that  the  iBraelites  tempted  Christ  P 
There  is  no  reason,  however,  for  connectmff  "  some  of 
them  tempted  "  (the  word  "  also  "  is  not  in  the  original) 
with  the  object  of  the  previous  clause :  and  it  is  notice- 
able that  the  second  word  translated  "tempted"  is  not 
the  same  as  the  first.    "  Let  us  not  tempt "  is  in  the 


oriffinal  an  intensified  form  of  the  verb  which  is  used 
in  its  simple  form  in  "  some  of  them  tempted."  The 
reading  "Christ"  mav  have  come  into  the  text  as 
being  an  explanation  uiat  by  the  word  "Lord"  St. 
Paul  meant  the  Redeemer. 

The  real  meaning  of  the  passa^,  however,  is  evi- 
dent. The  Israelites  had,  by  their  lonipng  after  the 
thills  left  behind  in  Egyp^  tried  God  so  that  Qad 
had  asserted  Himself  in  visiting  them  with  punish- 
ment, and  so  Christians  must  be  on  their  guard,  with 
such  a  warning  before  them,  not  to  tempt  ^eir 
Lord  by  hankering  after  those  worldly  and  physical 
pleasures  from  which  He  bv  H3s  death  has  delivered 
them.  (See  Num.  xxl  4—6.;  Some  of  the  Corinthian 
Christians  seemed  by  their  conduct,  as  regards  eating 
and  drinking  and  indulging  in  sensuality,  te  long  for 
that  liberty  in  reference  to  things  whidi  they  had 
enj'oyed  before  conversion,  instead  of  enjoying  these 
spiritual  blessinffb  and  feeding  on  the  spiritiuJ  sus- 
tenance which  Christ  had  provided  for  them. 

Were  destroyed  of  serpents.— Better,  and  were 
destroyed  by  the  serpents.  The  article  before  "  ser- 
pente  indicates  that  the  reference  is  to  a  particular 
and  well  known  fact. 

(10)  19'either  murmur  ye.— The  reference  here  is 
to  Num.  xvi  41 — i7,  and  the  historical  event  alluded 
to — ^viz,,  the  murmuring  of  the  Israelites  against  their 
Gkxi-given  leaders,  Moses  and  Aaron — ^is  analogous  to 
the  murmuring  of  the  Corinthians  against  their  Apostle, 
St.  Paul.  It  IS  noticeable  that  St.  Paul  attributes  the 
death  of  the  peonle  to  the  Destro^r — t.e.,  Gk)d'B 
messenger  sent  to  aestroy — ^while  in  Numbers  they  are 
said  to  nave  perished  by  the  "  plague."  Every  pesti- 
lence that  swept  over  nations  to  purify  them  was  a 
messenger  from  God.  Thus  in  Ps.  Ixxviii.  50  Gk>d  is 
said  to  give  "  their  life  over  to  the  pestilence,"  which 
in  Ex.  xii.  23  is  spoken  of  as  "  the  destroyer." 

W  Happened  unto  them  for  ensamples.— 
Better,  happened  unto  them  typicaUy ;  and  it  was 
written  for  our  admonition.  The  verb  "  happened  "  is 
plural,  referring  to  the  multiplied  occurrences  which 
the  Apostle  has  just  mentioned;  but  "written"  is 
singular,  referring  to  the  sacred  record  in  which  the 
historical  facte  are  handed  down.  The  Apostle  does 
not  stete  tiiat  the  puipose  whidi  God  had  in  view  in 
allowing  these  sins  ana  judgmente  was  that  they  might 
serve  "for  ensamples "  for  after-generations,  as  may  at 
first  sight  seem  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  EuKHsh, 
but  the  real  point  of  the  passage  is — ^These  tninffs 
which  occurred  to  them  are  to  be  looked  upon  by 
us,  not  merely  as  interesting  historical  events,  but  as 
having  a  typical  significance.  Their  record  remains  as 
a  standing  warning  that  g^reat  privileges  may  be  enjoyed 
by  many,  and  used  by  them  to  their  destruction.  The 
temporal  blessings  of  the  Jewish  nation  foreshadow 
the  greater  spiritual  blessings  of  the  Christian  Church. 

The  ends  of  the  workL— Bettor,  the  ends  of  the 
ages  (Matt.  xiii.  39). 
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ensamples^:  and  they  are  written  for 
our  admonition,  upon  whom  the  ends  of 
the  world  are  come. 

(12)  Wherefore  let  him  that  thinketh 
he  standeth  take  heed  lest  he  fall. 
(IS)  There  hath  no  temptation  taken 
on  but  such  as  is  common^  to  man : 
nt  God  is  faithful,  who  will  not 
suffer  jou  to  be  tempted  above  that 
ye  are  able ;  but  will  with  the  tempta- 
tion also  make  a  way  to  escape,  that 
ye  may  be  able  to  bear  it.     (^*>  Where- 


I 
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fore,  my  dearly  beloved,  flee  from 
idolatry. 

<^>  I  speak  as  to  wise  men ;  judge  ye 
what  I  say.  <^^  The  cup  of  blessing 
which  we  bless,  is  it  not  the  communion 
of  the  blood  of  Christ  ?  The  bread 
which  we  break,  is  it  not  the  com- 
munion of  the  body  of  Christ  P  <^  For 
we  being  many  are  one  bread,  and  one 
body :  for  we  are  all  partakers  of  that 
one  bread. 

<^>  Behold  Israel  after  the  flesh :  are 


(12)  Wherefore.— This  is  the  practical  conclusion 
of  the  whole  matter.  We  are  to  look  back  on  that 
strange  record  of  splendid  privilege  and  of  terrible  fall 
and  learn  from  it  the  solemn  lesson  of  self-distmst. 
Led  forth  bj  divinely  appointed  leaders,  overshadowed 
by  the  Divine  Presence,  supported  bv  divinely  ffiven  food 
and  drink,  the  vast  hosts  of  Israel  nad  passed  from  the 
bondage  of  Egypt  into  the  elorions  liberty  of  children 
of  the  living  God ;  yet  amia  all  those  who  seemed  to 
stand  so  secure  in  their  relation  to  Gk)d,  but  a  few  fell 
not.  Christians,  called  forth  from  a  more  deadlv  bond- 
age into  a  more  glorious  libertv,  are  in  like  peril.  Let 
the  one  who  thinks  that  he  stands  secure  take  great  heed, 
lest  he  fall.  The  murmuring  against  their  apostolic 
teachers,  the  longing  to  go  so  cur  as  they  could  in 
indulgence  without  committu^  adnal  sin,  were  terribly 
significant  indications  in  the  Corinthian  Ohurch.  When 
we  feel  ourselves  beginning  to  dislike  those  who  warn 
us  against  sin,  and  when  we  find  ourselves  measuring 
with  minute  casuistry  what  is  the  smallest  distance 
that  we  can  place  between  ourselves  and  some  deedred 
object  of  indulgence  without  actually  sinning,  ^en 
"let  him  that  thmketh  he  standetii  take  heed  lest  he 
fiOL" 

(13)  There  hath  no  temptation  taken  you.— 
What  is  meant  by  a  "temptation  common  to  man" 
(or  rather,  suited  to  man)  is  erplained  further  on  as  a 
temptation  which  one  is  "able  to  bear."  From  the 
warning  and  exhortation  of  the  previous  verse  the 
Apostle  passes  on  to  words  of  encouragement,  "  You 
need  not  be  hopeless  or  despairing."  God  permits  the 
temptation  by  allowing  the  circumstances  which  create 
temptation  to  arise,  but  He  takes  care  that  no  Fate 
bars  the>  path  of  retreat.  With  each  temptation  he 
makes  a  way  to  escape  from  it.  And  tnat  is  so, 
must  be  so,  because  God  is  faithful.  The  state  of 
salvation  to  which  God  has  called  us  would  be  a  de- 
lusion if  there  were  an  insuperable  difficulty  to  our  con- 
tinuing in  it.  We  have  m  this  verse,  perhaps,  the 
most  practical  and  therefore  the  clearest  exposition  to 
be  found  of  the  doctrine  of  free-will  in  relation  to  God's 
overruling  power.  Qod  makes  an  open  road,  but  then 
man  himself  must  waJh  in  it.  God  controls  circum- 
stances, but  man  uses  them.  That  is  where  his 
responsibility  lies. 

(U)  Wherefore,  my  dearly  beloved,  flee  f^om 
idolatry. — These  words  show  that  through  all  the 
previous  argument  and  warning  the  writer  had  in 
view  the  particular  dangers  arising  from  their  contact 
with  the  neathen  world,  and  especially  the  partaking 
in  the  sacrificial  feasts.  Not  because  they  were 
enemies,  but  because  they  are  his  "beloved"  he  had 
written  thus  to  them.    Because  Gk>d  is  a  ^thful  God — 


because  He  makes  it  possible  for  vou  to  escape  these 
dangers  and  sins — Jlee  from  idoiatiy.  Do  not  be 
trying  how  near  jon  can  get  to  it,  but  rather  how  far 
you  can  get  from  it. 

W  I  epesik  as  to  wise  men.— These  words  are  not 
hypothetical  ;^  they  imply  the  point  of  view  from  which 
the  Apostle  is  now  regarding  hid  readers — ^viz.,  com- 
petent to  recognise  the  force  of  his  arjfument.  Having 
warned  them  against  any  participation  in  idolatry, 
even  such  as  would  be  involved  in  joining  in  the 
sacrificial  feasts,  as  dangerous  to  themselves,  he  now 

Sroceeds  to  show  that  such  a  partidpation  would  be 
erogatory  to,  and  incompatiole  with,  their  union 
with  Christ.  The  identity  and  intimacy  of  that  union 
is  first  established  by  a  reference  to  the  Holy  Com- 
munion, in  partaking  of  which  both  the  unity  of  the 
Church  ana  its  union  with  Christ  are  vividly  ex- 
pressed. 

(16)  The  cup  of  blessing  which  we  bless.— In 
other  passages  the  cup  is  mentioned  after  the  bread, 
and  not,  as  nere,  before  it.  The  order  in  which  the^  are 
placed  here  has  been  variouslv  accounted  for,  as  arising 
either  (Stanley)  from  the  analogy  to  the  heaUien  feasts, 
in  which  the  libation  came  before  the  food,  or  (Meyer) 
because  the  Apostle  intends  to  dwell  at  gpreater  length 
upon  the  bread.  The  use  of  the  plural  "  we,"  in  re- 
ference to  both  the  blessing  of  the  cup  and  the  breaking 
of  the  bread,  clearly  indicates  that  it  was  in  virtue  of 
his  representing  the  entire  companjr  present,  and  not 
as  individually  possessed  of  some  miraculous  gift,  that 
the  one  who  presided  at  a  Communion  performed  the 
act  of  consecration.  On  the  whole  subject  of  the 
Eucharistic  feasts  in  Corinth,  see  Notes  on  chap.  xi.  17. 
Communion  with  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  is  estab- 
lished and  asserted  in  this  partaking  of  the  bread  and 
of  the  cup. 

(17)  For  we  being  many  are  one  bread.— 
Better,  For  it  is  one  bread,  and  we,  the  many,  are  one 
body,  for  we  aU  take  a  portion  of  thaJt  one  bread. 
This  verse  en>laJns  how  '*  the  breaking  "  of  the  bread 
was  the  significant  act  which  e^ressM  sacramentally 
the  communion  of  the  body  of  Christ.  There  is  on« 
bread,  it  is  broken  into  many  pieces,  and  as  we  all 
(though  each  receives  only  a  fmgment)  partake  of  the 
one  bread  which  unbroken  consisted  of  these  pieces, 
we  though  many  individuals  are  one  body,  even  the 
Body  of  Christ  with  whom,  as  well  as  with  each 
other,  we  have  communion  in  that  actw 

(18)  Behold  Israel  after  the  flesh-^e.,  Israel  hi 
its  merely  human  aspect,  not  the  spiritual  Israel  (Bom. 
ii.  28 ;  Gal.  iv.  29 ;  vi.  16).  The  sacrifice  was  divided—* 
a  portion  offered  upon  the  altar  and  a  portion  taken 
and  eaten  (Deut.  zii.  18 ;  zvi.  11) :  so  whoever  ate  a 
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not  they  which  eat  of  the  sacrifices  par- 
takers of  the  altarP  (^)  What  say  I 
then?  that  the  idol  is  anything,  orthat 
which  is  offered  in  sacrifice  to  idols  is 
any  thing  ?  <*^>  But  I  say,  that  the 
things  which  the  Gentiles  sacrifice,' 
they  sacrifice  to  devils,  and  not  to  God : 
and  I  would  not  that  ye  should  have 
fellowship  with  devils.  <^>  Ye  cannot 
drink  the  cup  of  the  Lord,  and  the  cup 
of  devils  :  ye  cannot  be  partakers  of  the 


a  Dent. as.  17; 
P&io&sr. 


Lord's  table,  and  of  the  table  of  devils. 
<^>  Do  we  provoke  the  Lord  to  jealousy  P 
are  we  stronger  than  he? 

(^)  All  things  are  lawful  for  me,  but 
all  things  are  not  expedient :  all  things 
are  lawml  for  me,  but  all  things  edif  j 
not.  <^)  Let  no  man  seek  his  own,  but 
every  man  another's  wealth, 

(^y  Whatsoever  is  soldinthe  shambles, 
that  eat,  asking  no  question  for  con- 
science sake:   (^)  for  the  earth  is  the 


portion  of  the  same  sacrifice  was  a  partaker  in  common 
with  (not  "  of/*  as  in  the  English  translation)  the  altar. 
This  is  another  anipiment  against  partaking  of  the 
heathen  feasts.  You  cannot  do  so  without  connection 
wi^  tiie  heathen  altar.  The  example  of  Israel  proves 
that. 

0^)  What  say  I  then  P— It  might  have  heen  argued 
from  the  preceding  verse  that  the  Apostle  admitted  the 
heathen  offerings  and  the  idols  to  which  they  were 
offered  to  he  as  real  as  were  the  offerings  and  Being  to 
whom  the  altar  was  erected  hj  Israel,  whereas  in  chap. 
viiL  4  he  had  asserted  the  contrary. 

(20)  But  I  say.— Better,  No;  hut  that  the  things 
which  they  sacrifice  they  sacrifice  to  devils,  and  not  to 
God. 

The  word  "  devils  "  means  evil  spirits.  The  heathen 
world  is  regarded  hythe  Christian  Church  as  imder 
the  dominion  of  the  Evil  Spirit  and  his  emissaries 
(Eph.  iL  2 ;  vi.  12),  and  in  reminding  the  Corinthians 
that  in  Israel  an  eater  of  the  sacrificial  meat  became  a 
partaker  with  the  altar  of  Grod,  the  Apostle  meant  to 
warn  them  that  they  would,  if  they  partook  of  sacri- 
ficial meats  offered  on  an  altar  of  deyils,  become  a 
sharer  with  that  altw  and  the  beings  to  whom  the 
altar  i^pertained. 

(21, 22)  Ye  cannot  •  •  .—Here  follows  the  special 
reason  why  the  Apostle  desires  them  not  to  partake  of 
the  wine  poured  forth  in  libation  to  devils,  or  the  table 
on  which  meat  sacrificed  to  these  devils  was  spread  out 
as  food.  Such  would  deprive  them  of  their  pamcipation 
in  the  cup  of  the  Lord  and  the  table  on  whidi  the 
Lord's  Sunper  was  placed.  Of  course  the  impossibility 
was  moral,  not  physical.  So  the  Apostle  adds  the 
warning  question.  Do  jrou  in  fact  do  so  P  Do  vou  do 
that  wnicn  is  morally  impossible,  and  so  provoke  the 
jealousy  of  our  jealous  God,  who  will  have  no  divided 
allegiance  P  Surely  we  are  not  stronger  than  He  P  To 
such  a  question  there  can  be  but  one  answer.  These 
words,  which  are  the  climax  of  the  amiment,  are 
naturally  suggested  by  the  passage  in  Deuteronomv 
(zzziL  15—18),  which  was  evidently  in  the  Apostle's 
mind  all  through  this  argument,  conta^ing  as  it  does 
the  striking  words,  "  Bock  of  his  salvation."  "  They 
saorifioe  unto  devils  and  not  to  Grod,"  and  ''  they  pro- 
voked Him  to  jealousy." 

(23)  All  things  are  lawftil  for  me.— The  Apostle 
now  proceeds  to  conclude,  with  some  practical  dilution 
and  advice,  the  question  of  the  eating  of  meat  offered 
to  idols,  from  which  immediate  subject  the  strong 
expression  of  personal  feeling  in  chap.  viii.  13 
haa  led  him  to  branch  off  into  the  various  aspects 
of  collateral  matters  which  have  occupied  him  smce, 
and  to  which  the  subject  treated  of  in  verses  14 
^22  of  this  chapter  naturally  lead  back  the  thoughts 
of  the  writer.     He  repeats  here  the  g^reat  principle 


of  Christian  liberty,  *'  All  things  are  lawful  for  me " 
(see  chap.  vi.  12),  but  insists,  as  before,  that  its  ap- 
plication must  be  limited  by  a  regard  (1)  to  the  effect 
which  each  action  has  upon  ourselves,  and  (2)  its 
influence  on  the  (}hurch  at  large.  ''Does  this  act 
tend  to  my  own  spiritual  profit  P  Does  it  tend  to 
build  up  others  P"  should  be  the  practical  rules  of 
Christian  life. 

(24)  But  every  man  another's  wealth.— Better, 
hut  each  one  another^s  good.  The  English  word 
''wealth  "  has,  in  process  of  time,  come  to  beur  a  limited 
significance,  such  as  did  not  originally  belong  to  it. 
Bv  "wealth"  we  now  mean  temporal  possessions  or 
aovantage;  it  originally  meant  "  good,"  including  more 
especially  "monu  welfare,"  as  in  the  collect  lor  the 
(^ueen  in  the  Prayer  Book,  "  Grant  her  in  health  and 
wealth  long  to  Uve." 

(25)  Whatsoever  is  sold  in  the  shambles.— Here 
is  the  practical  application  of  the  principle  laid  down. 
When  a  Christian  sees  meat  exposed  for  sale  in  the 
public  market  let  him  buy  it  and  eat  it;  he  need  not 
ask  any  question  to  satisfy  his  conscience  on  the  sub- 
ject. Some  of  the  meat  which  had  been  used  for 
sacrificial  purposes  was  afterwards  sold  in  the  markets. 
The  weaker  Cnristians  feared  lest  if  they  unconsciously 
bought  and  ate  some  of  that  meat  they  would  become 
thereby  defiled.  The  Apostle's  view  is  that  when  once 
sent  into  the  public  market  it  becomes  simply  meat,  and 
its  previous  use  gives  it  no  significance.  You  buy  it  as 
meat,  and  not  as  part  of  a  sacrifice.  Thus  the  advice 
here  is  not  at  variance  with  the  nrevious  argument  iu 
verses  20,  21.  The  act  which  is  tnere  condemned  as  a 
"partaking  of  the  table  of  devils"  is  the  eating  of 
sacrificial  meat  at  one  of  the  feasts  given  in  the  court 
of  Hie  heathen  temple,  when  the  meat  was  avowedly 
and  significantly  a  portion  of  the  sacrifice.  The  words 
"  for  conscience  sake  "  have  been  variouslv  interpreted 
as  meaning,  (1)  Enter  into  no  inquiry,  so  tnat  your  con- 
science mav  not  be  troubled,  as  it  would  be  if  you 
learned  that  the  meat  had  been  used  for  sacrifice ;  or, 
(2)  Ask  no  question,  lest  some  weak  person's  oonscienco 
be  defiled  u  they  hear  that  it  is  sacrificial  meat  and 
yet  see  you  eat  it.  This  latter  interpretation  must  bo 
rejected,  as  the  Apostle  clearlj'  points  out  in  verse  28 
that  he  has  been  here  speakme  of  the  person's  own 
conscience,  and  only  there  proceeos  to  speak  of  a  brother's 
conscience. 

(98)  The  earth  is  the  Lord's  .  .  •  .—All  food 
that  earth  brings  forth  or  nourishes  is  Gh>d's  gift,  and 
therefore  ^ood.  It  was  merely  when  regarded  as  an 
actual  sacrifice  that  any  meat  could  be  considered  that 
"  of  devils."  This  g^reat  truth,  recognised  in  the  Old 
Testament  as  well  as  in  the  New,  is  the  reason  of  the 
previous  statement  that  conscience  need  not  come  into 
the  matter  at  alL 
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Lord's^''  and  the  falness  thereof.  (^)  K 
anj  of  them  that  believe  not  bid  you  to 
a  feast,  and  je  be  disposed  to  go ;  what- 
soever is  set  before  you,  eat,  asking  no 
question  for  conscience  sake.  ^^)  But 
if  any  man  say  unto  you,  This  is  offered 
in  sacrifice  unto  idols,  eat  not  for  his 
sake  that  shewed  it,  and  for  conscience 
sake :  for  the  earth  is  the  Lord's,^  and 
the  fulness  thereof:  <^>  conscience,  I 
say,  not  thine  own,  but  of  the  other : 
for  why  is  my  liberty  judged  of  another 
man'«  conscience  ?  ^^^  For  if  I  by  grace  ^ 
be  a  partaker,  why  am  I  evU  spoken  of 
for  that    for    which    I    give    thanks? 


aDeatiaU; 
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(31)  Whether  therefore  ye  eat,  or  drink, 
or  whatsoever  ye  do,  do  all  to  the  glory 
of  God.  ^®>  Give  none  offence,  neither 
to  the  Jews,  nor  to  the  Grentiles,'  nor  to 
the  church  of  God :  (®)  even  as  I  please 
all  men  in  all  things,  not  seeking  mine 
own  profit,  but  the  profit  of  many,  that 
they  may  be  saved. 


ye  foIl< 
Christ. 


CHAPTER  XI.— ci)  Be  ye  followers 
of  me,  even  as  I  also  am  of 

(2)  Now  I  praise  you, 
brethren,  that  ye  remem- 
ber me  in  all  things,  and 
keep  the  ordinances,^  as  I 


Chan,  zi  2— 
16.  The  dnty  of 
women  to  ooTer 
their  heads  in 
public. 


(27)  If  any  of  them  that  believe  not  .  .  .  •— 
How  should  a  Christian  act  if  a  heathen  friend  invited 
him  to  a  feast  ?  Should  he  inquire  whether  there  was 
any  sacrificial  meat  at  the  feast,  and  so  avoid  eating  it  P 
No.  The  same  principle  applies  here— no  question 
need  be  asked. 

(28)  But  if  any  man  .  .  .  .—If,  however,  some 
weak  brother  present  points  out  that  it  is  sacrifidal 
meat,  do  not  eat  for  his  sake  and  for  conscience  sake  (see 
verse  29).  Here  jour  personal  liberty  is  to  be  modified 
by  the  principle  mentioned  in  verse  24.  If  the  weak 
brother  see  you  eat  the  flesh  which  he  has  just  informed 
you  was  used  as  a  sacrifice,  he  may  be  led  by  your  ex- 
ample to  eat  it  himself,  though  the  very  fact  of  his 
having  called  your  attention  to  it  showed  that  he  thinks 
it  wrong,  and  so  his  conscience  is  defiled. 

The  word  (hierothtUon)  here  used  (according  to  the 
best  MSS.)  for  "  offered  to  an  idol"  is  different  from 
the  condemnatory  word  (eidolothuton)  elsewhere  used ; 
as  natural  courtesy  would  lead  a  Ohristian  at  the  table 
of  a  heathen  to  use  an  epithet  which  would  not  be 
offensive  to  his  host.  A  lesson  in  controversy — ^Don*t 
<^onceal  your  conscientious  convictions,  but  aon't  ex- 
press them  in  language  unnecessarily  painful  to  your 
opponent. 

The  repetition  of  the  words  "The  earth  is  the 
Lord's,*'  &c.,  in  this  verse  is  an  interpolation  not 
found  in  the  best  MSS.,  and  tends  to  interrupt  the 
thought  which  is  carried  on  in  verse  29. 

W  Consoienoe,  I  say,  not  thine  own,  but  of 
the  other. — In  the  previous  verse  there  is  nothing  to 
Indieate  that  the  obligation  not  to  eat  the  meat  under 
such  cireumstances  arises  from  a  consideration  of  the 
tenderness  of  the  other's  conscience.  Here  any  danger 
ci  mistake  as  to  whose  conscience  is  meant  is  removed. 
Of  course  (says  St.  Paul)  I  mean  his  conscience,  not 
yowrs.  For  no  other  man's  scruples  are  to  bind  my 
•conscience.  While  the  opinion  or  weakness  of  another 
is  never  to  make  mj  conscience  waver  from  what  it 
knows  to  be  true,  it  may  often  be  a  reason  for  our 
sacrificing  in  act  some  personal  indulgence. 

(30)  For  if  I  by  grace  be  a  partaker.— Better, 
If  I  thankfully  partake,  why  am  I  evil  spoken  of  for  that 
foft  which  I  give  thanks  f  Such  a  question  might  be  asked 
by  some  who  object  to  the  restriction  on  uieir  liberty 
ynaek  the  advice  just  given  implies.  To  the  querulous 
objector  the  Apostle  gives  no  definitely  limited  reply. 
He  lays  down  in  the  following  verses  the  great  prin- 
ciples which  should  guide  all  Christian  li&,  and  by 
which  therefore  every  detail  of  it  should  be  regulated. 


(31)  Whether  therefore  ye  eat,  or  drink,  or 
whatsoever  ye  do.— These  words  embrace  all  life. 
The  definite  acts  of  eating  and  drinking  are  mentioned 
expressly  as  they  are  the  subject  immediately  under 
consideration.  They  are,  however,  to  be  regniated  by 
the  same  principle  which  guides  idl  true  life.  The 
modem  idea  of  some  acts  oeing  religious  and  some 
secular  is  neither  here  nor  elsewhere  recognised  by  St. 
Paul.  No  act  of  life  is  in  itself  either  religions  or 
secular.  The  quality  of  each  act  depends  on  tne  spirit 
which  guides  it,  and  the  motive  from  wnich  it  spriiig8.?rhe 
commonest  thing  may  be  done  in  a  high  Christian  spirit. 
The  greatest  deed  may  spring  from  a  low  and  selfish 
motive.  A  religious  act  done  in  a  secular  spirit  is  aeculsr. 
A  secular  thing  done  in  a  religious  ^nt  is  reUpous. 
This  is  "  the  great  first  principle  "  of  Uhristian  li&. 

(32)  Give  none  ofcenoe.  —  A  practical  test  of 
whether  any  course  of  conduct  is  to  the  glory  of  Qod. 
If  it  cause  any  human  being  to  offend  then  it  is  not  to 
Gk)d's  f^orj.  Heretofore  St.  Paul  had  spoken  only  of 
tiie  edmcanon  of  the  Ohristian  Ohurch,  and  the  avoid- 
ance of  any  offence  to  a  Christian  brother.  Here  the 
sphere  of  moral  obligation  is  enlarged.  Jew  and  Ghreek, 
as  well  as  the  Christian  Church,  are  to  be  objects  of 
our  Christian  solicitude. 

(83)  Even  as  I  please  all  men  .  .  .— Better,  evet^ 
€LS  I  in  all  things  am  seeking  to  please  aU  men,  »o< 
seeking  my  own  profit,  hiU  that  of  the  many — i.0.,  the 
whole  great  mass  of  men,  and  not,  as  the  English  seems 
to  imply,  merely  "a  great  number."  This  is  the 
same  idea  as  "  I  am  made  all  things  to  all  men."  (See 
chap.  ix.  22.) 

With  the  last  verse  of  this  chapter  we  must  connect 
the  first  verse  of  chap,  xi.,  "  Become  imitators  of  me, 
even  as  I  am  of  Christ."  This  is  the  completion 
of  the  exhortation.  The  Apostle  refers  to  his  own 
example,  but  only  to  lead  his  readers  up  to  Christ  as 
the  great  example  of  One  *'  who  pleased  not  Himself " 
(Bom.  XV.  3).  His  own  example  is  valuable  inas- 
much as  it  is  the  example  of  one  who  is  striving  to 
conform  to  the  image  of  nis  Lord.  With  the  mention 
of  the  holiest  Example  and  the  most  sacred  Name,  the 
whole  of  this  argument  and  exhortation  reaches  its 
natural  climax  and  conclusion. 

XI. 

(1)  Be  ye  followers  of  me. — See  concluding  Note 
on  clwp.  X. 

(2)  Irow  I  praise  yotu— A  new  subject  is  hm 
introduced,  and  occupies  to  verse  16.    The  exbortaiicB 
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wUh  ikdr  Heads  imcavered 


deUvered  thsm  to  you.  W  But  I  wotdd 
liave  you  know,  that  the  head  of 
every  man  is  Christ;  and  the  head  of 
the  woman  is  the  man;  and  the  head  of 
Christ  is  God.     <^>  Every  man  praying 


or  prophesying,  having  his  head  covered, 
dishonooreth  liis  hes^  (')  But  every 
woman  that  prayeth  or  prophesieth  with 
her  head  uncovered  dishonoureth  her 
head :  for  that  is  even  all  one  as  if  she 


of  the  prerioas  verse  probabljr  recalled  to  the  Apostle's 
mind  that  to  a  oertam  extent  the  Corinthians  did 
follow  his  teaching  and  example;  and  had  possibly 
in  their  letter,  to  wnich  he  was  now  replying,  txMsted 
of  their  obedience.  The  rebnke  whicn  he  ia  about 
to  administer  is,  with  characteristio  courtesv,  intro- 
duced with  words  of  commendation.  While  there 
is  a  likeness  in  form  in  the  original  in  the  words 
"imitators"  and  "remember/'  the  latter  ia  weaker 
in  its  siflmificance.  He  exhorts  them  to  be  "imita- 
tors." He  praises  them  only  for  bearing  him  in 
mind  in  all  tnings  to  the  extent  of  obeying  certain 
practical  directions  which  he  had  given  them.  The 
word  "  ordinances,"  or  trcuUHonSy  here  refers  to  matters 
of  Christian  discipline  (as  in  Acts  xvi.  4 ;  2  Thess.  iii.  6). 

(3)  But  I  would  have  you  know.— After  the 
general  commendation  in  the  previous  verse,  the  reproof 
for  neglecting,  or  desiring  to  n^lect,  his  precepts  in  one 
particular  case,  is  thus  introduced.  The  subject  treated 
of,  viz.,  the  uncovering  of  their  heads  by  women  in  as- 
semblies for  wordbip,  was  of  ephemeral  moment,  and 
as  we  all  now  would  regard  it,  of  trivial  importiance. 
Every  circumstance,  however,  which  could  in  the  least 
degree  cause  the  princrples  of  Christianity  to  be  per- 
verted or  misunderstood  by  the  heathen  world  was  of 
vital  importance  in  those  early  days  of  the  Church,  and 
hence  we  find  the  Apostle,  who  most  fearlessly  taught 
the  principles  of  Christian  liberty,  condemning  most 
earnestly  every  application  of  those  principles  which 
might  be  detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith.  To  feel  bound  to  assert  your  liberty  in  every 
detail  of  social  and  political  life  is  to  cease  to  be  free-^ 
the  very  liberty  becomes  a  bondage. 

The  head  of  every  man  is  Christ.— The  Apostle 
does  not  merely  treat  of  the  outward  practice  on  which 
his  advice  has  been  sought,  but  proceeds  to  lav  down 
the  principles  which  are  opposed  to  the  principle  of 
that  absolute  and  essential  equality,  which,  found  its 
expression  and  assertion  in  the  practice  of  women 
uncovering  their  heads  in  public  assemblies. 

The  allusion  here  is  not  to  Christ  as  the  Head  of  the 
whole  human  race  and  of  all  things  (as  in  Eph.  i.  22; 
CoL  i.  16;  ii  10),  but  as  the  Head  of  "  the  Body,"  the 
Christian  Church :  and  this  thought  introduces  the 
general  argument  regjarding  the  practical  subordination 
of  woman,  by  reminding  tiie  Corinthians  that  though 
there  is  in  uie  Church  a  perfect  spiritual  eouality  (as 
taught  in  Ghd.  iii  28),  yet  that  it  is  an  equality  which 
is  ca  order  and  not  of  disorder — ^that  it  is  an  equaliiv 
which  can  only  be  preserved  by  remembering  that  each 
is  not  an  isolated  irres^nnble  atom,  but  a  part  of  an 
organic  whole.  There  is  a  Head  to  the  Church,  there- 
fore it  is  not  a  machine  composed  of  various  parts,  but 
a  body  consisting  of  various  members.  As  tnere  is  a 
subordination  of  the  whole  body  to  Clurist,  so  there  is  in 
that  body  a  subordination  of  woman  to  man.  The  last 
clause,  "  the  Head  of  Christ  is  God,"  gives  (as  is  St. 
Paul's  custom,  see  chaps,  iii.  23 ;  viii  6 ;  xv.  25)  com- 
pleteness to  the  thought.  As  the  Head  of  the  Church — 
i.e.,  as  the  man  Chri^  Jesus — Christ  is  subordinate  to 
the  Father,  and,  indeed,  perhaps  the  idea  is  carried 
farther  into  the  mystery  of  the  divine  nature  itself,  as 


consisting  of  three  Persons  co-eternal  and  co-equal,  yet 
being  designated  with  an  unvarying  sequence  as  **  first,'* 
and  **  second,"  and  "  third." 

(*)  Every  man  praying  or  prophesying.— The 
reference  here  is  to  public  praver  and  teaching  (the  word 
"  prophesying  "  is  used  in  its  less  restricted  sense).  The 
Apostle  probably  does  not  allude  to  any  caae  in  Corinth 
where  a  man  luui  actually  taken  part  in  a  religious 
meeting  with  covered  head.  The  Greek  practice  was 
for  men  to  have  their  heads  uncovered  when  joining  in 
religious  ceremonies  (Grotius  in  loc).  To  this  practice 
St.  !Paul  would  incline,  as  being  the  national  custom  of 
the  country,  and  as  also  bem^  typicaJ  of  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  sexes  which  ne  has  lust  laid 
down.  The  Apostle's  teaching  on  this  subject  is  a 
remarkable  illustration  of  how  completely  he  had 
overcome  his  old  Jewish  prejudice,  and  how  the 
whole  of  his  nature  had  become  leavened  with  the 
freedom  of  the  gospel — for  it  was  the  custom 
amongst  the  Jews  for  the  man  to  prav  with  covered 
head,  and  the  face  veiled  with  the  TciUilh,  as  an  expres- 
sion of  his  unworthiness  to  speak  face  to  face  with 
God.  It  was  a  profound  insight  into  human  nature 
which  enabled  the  Apostle  to  realise  how  an  external 
symbol  would  infallibly  tend  to  modify  doctrine,  and 
how  thus  the  perpetuating  of  such  a  custom  in  the 
Christian  Church  might  nave  hindered  the  full  re- 
cognition of  the  gfreat  truth  of  the  personal  and 
direct  communication  of  every  individual  soul  with  the 
Father. 

Dishonoureth  his  head. — He  dishonours  his  own 
head  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  part  of  his  body  from  which 
Christ  has  taken  His  title  as  **  Head  of  the  Body,"  the 
Chureh — and  thus  he  dishonoure  his  Spiritual  Head, 
even  Christ. 

(5)  But  every  woman  that  prayeth  •  •  •— 
From  the  hypothetical  case  of  the  man  praying  or 
preaching  with  covered  head  (which  was  mentioned  first 
for  the  sake  of  introducing  the  antithesis),  the  Apostle 
comes  now  to  the  actual  case  of  which  he  has  to  treat, 
viz.,  the  woman  uncovering  her  head.  At  first  sight  the 
permission  here  implied  lor  a  woman  to  pray  and  teach 
in  public  may  seem  at  variance  with  the  teaching  in 
chap.  xiv.  34,  where  she  is  commanded  to  observe 
silence,  and  the  injunction  in  1  Tun.,  u.  12,  that  women 
should  not  "  teach."  In  these  passages,  however,  it  is 
the  public  meeting  of  the  whole  Church  that  is  spoken 
of,  and  in  such  uie  women  were  to  be  silent — ^but  the 
meetings  spoken  of  here,  though  public  as  distinguished 
from  the  private  devotions  of  mdividnals,  were  pro- 
bably only  smaller  gatherings  such  as  are  indicatea  in 
Bom.  liv.  5;  Col.  iv.  5;  PnHem.  verse  2.  It  has  been 
suggested  by  some  writere  that  the  command  in  chap, 
xiv.  34,  does  forbid  the  practice  which  is  here  assumed  to 
be  aUowable  only  for  tne  sake  of  argument ;  but  surely 
St.  Paul  would  not  have  occupied  himself  and  his  readers 
here  with  tiie  elaborate,  and  merely  forensic  discusaion  of 
the  conditions  under  which  certain  functions  were  to  be 
performed  which  he  was  about  subsequently  to  condemn, 
as  not  allowable  under  any  restriction  whatever  P 

Diiahonoureth  her  head.  —  Both  among  Jews 
and  Greeks  the  long  tresses  of  a  woman  were  her  glory. 
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but  tJi/e  Women  covered. 


were  shaven.  ^^>  For  if  the  woman  be 
not  covered,  let  her  also  be  shorn :  but 
if  it  be  a  shame  for  a  woman  to  be  shorn 
or  shaven,  let  her  be  covered.  (^>  For  a 
man  indeed  onght  not  to  cover  Ai8  head, 
forasmuch  as  he  is  the  image  and  glory 


of  God :  but  the  woman  is  the  glory  of 
the  man.  (^)  For  the  man  is  not  of  the 
woman ;  but  the  woman  of  the  man. 
(d)  Neither  was  the  man  created  for  the 
woman  ;  but  the  woman  for  the  man. 
(10)  jg^or  this  cause  ought  the  woman  to 


Only  in  times  of  mourning  (Dent.  xzi.  12),  or  when 
convicted  of  shamefnl  sm,  was  a  woman  to  have  her 
hair  cnt  ahort. 

Here,  again,  the  word  **  head  "  mnst  be  taken  in  its 
double  significance.  A  woman  with  uncovered  head 
dishonours  that  head  itself  by  making  it  thus  in  the 
sight  of  others  the  type  of  a  shame  which  is  really  not 
hers,  and  as  her  head  typically  is  her  husband,  so  she 
dishonours  him  also. 

(^)  Let  her  also  be  shorn.— The  force  of  this 
argument  depends  on  the  fact  that  a  woman's  head 
bemg  uncovered  would  be  regarded  by  others  as  im- 
plying the  same  shame  as  was  indicated  by  a  woman's 
Djur  being  cut  short  (i.e.,  shorn),  or  altogether  re- 
moved (i.e.,  shaven).  It  is  as  if  the  Apostle  said — ^If 
a  woman  insists  on  her  riffht  to  pray  and  speak  in  an 
assembly  with  uncovered  nead,  let  ner  carry  out  this 
principle  to  its  logical  result ;  let  her  insist  on  her  right 
to  have  her  hair  cut  short,  so  as  to  show  her  equiwty 
with  man — and  what  would  be  thought  of  her  then !  No 
woman  with  a  spark  of  shame  in  ner  would  think  of 
doing  that.  Accordingly  you  admit  that  this  principle 
of  sexual  equality  does  not  apply  in  all  such  matters ; 
and  it  is  ulogical  to  argue  in  favour  of  any  general 
principle  as  if  it  were  3  universal  obligation,  when 
you  yourselves  admit  that  it  is  not  applicable  in  some 

(7)  Tor  a  man  indeed*— In  verses  4—7  the 
argument  against  the  woman's  head  being  uncovered 
was  based  upon  (a)  the  woman's  relation  to  man,  and 
(b)  the  man's  relation  to  Christ  in  the  Church.  In  the 
three  following  verses,  7,  8,  and  9,  the  ground  of  the 
argument  is  changed,  and  the  same  conclusion  is  arrived 
at  from  a  review  of  (a)  the  woman's  relation  to  man, 
and  (b)  man's  relation  to  Qod  in  the  physical  Creation. 
The  external  form  of  this  argument  is  the  same  as  that 
adopted  previously.  The  Apostle  first  states  what  the 
man  must  not  do,  and  then  oonversely  what  the  woman 
must  do.  The  Apostle  here  takes  up  the  order  of  creation 
mentioned  in  Gen.  i.  and  ii.,  ana  the  argument  runs 
thus: — ^Man  was  made  in  the  image  of  €K)d,  and  is 
the  glory  of  God;  but  woman  is  the  gloiy  of  the 
man  (for  woman  was  made  out  of  man,  and  also  man 
was  not  created  for  woman,  but  woman  for — i.e.,  as  a 
help-meet  for — ^man).  Therefore  man,  as  a  created  being, 
according  to  the  acoispted  order  of  creation,  is  the  direct 
representative  of  God,  and  woman  the  direct  repre- 
sentative of  man  (and  only  indirectly  and  through  him  of 
Grod).  The  spirituid  equality  of  man  and  wife  does  not 
upset  this  relationship,  and  therefore  an  attempt  to  de- 
stroy the  outward  expression  of  it  is  to  be  condemned, 
as  it  would  soon  lead  to  an  obliteration  of  the  fact  itself. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  all  through  this  passage  (and 
it  g^ves  a  further  emphasis  to  the  illusion  to  Adam  and 
Eve)  that  St.  Paul  is  only  speaking  of  married  women 
— it  is  most  unlikely  that  any  case  had  occurred  of 
an  unmarried  woman  attempting  such  an  outrage  upon 
social  feeling  and  national  custom.  The  Greek  women 
when  in  public  (except  those  of  avowedly  bad  character) 
either  wore  a  veil  or  drew  the  p^lum,  or  shawl,  over 
their  heads. 


(10)  For  this  cause  ought  the  woman  to  haye 
power  on  her  head.— The  two  clauses  which  com- 
pose this  verse  are,  perhaps,  the  two  most  difficult  pas- 
sages in  the  New  Testament,  and,  accordingly,  uve 
given  rise  to  an  almost  endless  variety  of  interpretatioii. 
What  is  meant,  first,  by  the  woman  having  '*  power  od 
her  head  P  " 

1.  There  have  been  many — some  of  them  most  fan- 
ciful— suggestions  that  the  word  for  power  {exoueia) 
may  have  crept  in  instead  of  some  other  word  by  the 
TTiistakft  of  some  copyist ;  or  that  the  word  used  by  St. 
Paul  may  have  been  exiousa — "  When  she  goes  out  in 

Eublic ;"  or  two  words  {ex  oimicm) — "  in  accordance  with 
er  nature."  All  eimlanations,  nowever,  which  require 
an  alteration  in  the  Greek  text  of  the  passage  must  be 
set  aside,  for  (1)  there  is  no  MS.  evidence  whatever  to 
support  any  other  reading  than  the  ordinary  one, 
exousian;  and  (2)  any  alteration  of  a  difficult  or  un- 
usual word  would  have  been  naturally  into  a  word  that 
would  simplify  the  passage — ^wliereas  here,  if  alteration 
has  taken  place,  it  has  b^n  to  insert  a  word  which  has 
increased  the  obscurity  of  a  difficult  passage. 

2.  It  has  been  maintained  that  the  word  eoDOUsia 
here  means  the  si^n  of  power,  i.e.,  a  veil,  which  is  the 
symbol  of  the  husband's  power  over  the  wife.  The  fatal 
objection  to  this  view,  however,  is  that  exoueia  expresses 
our  own  power,  and  not  the  power  exercised  by  another 
over  us.  It  is  a  word  frequently  used  by  St.  Paul  in 
this  sense.  (See  chaps,  viii.  9 ;  ix.  4, 5, 12, 18.)  Whatever 
interpretation,  therefore,  we  put  upon  this  passage,  it 
must  be  consistent  with  this  word  being  interpreted  as 
meaning  some  "  power  "  which  the  woman  herself  has, 
and  not  some  power  exercised  over  her  by  her  husband. 

Most  commentators  have  quoted  a  passage  from 
Diodorus  Sic  i.  47,  in  which  the  Greek  word  "king- 
dom" (badleia)  is  used  to  ngnify  "crown,"  as  an 
illustration  of  the  use  of  the  word  indicating  the  thing 
symbolised  for  the  symbol  itself.  The  parallelism  be- 
tween that  use  of  the  word  kingdom,  and  the  use  hero 
of  the  word  **  power,"  has  been  veir  pomtively  demed 
(Stanley  and  otners),  on  the  ground  tnat  the  "  use  of  the 
name  of  the  thing  signified  for  the  symbol,  though 
natural  when  the  power  spoken  of  belongs  to  the  person, 
would  be  unnatund  when  applied  to  the  power  exercised 
over  that  person  by  some  one  else."  But  the  paraUeEsm 
will  hold  good  if  we  can  refer  the  "  power  "  here  to 
some  symbol  of  a  power  which  belongs  to  the  woman 
herself. 

If  we  bear  in  mind  the  Apostle's  constant  use  of 
words  with  a  double  si^ficance,  or  rather  with  both  an 
obvious  and  a  subtly  implied  meaning,  and  if  we  also 
recall  the  reference  made  to  a  womans  abundance  of 
hair  in  verses  5,  6,  and  the  further  reference  to  a 
woman's  long  hair  in  verses  14, 15,  where  the  hair  of 
the  woman,  given  her  by  nature,  and  the  wearing  of 
a  veil  are  used  as  almost  identical  thoughts,  we 
m&j,  1  think,  conclude  that  the  "power "  here  spoken 
of  is  that  long  hair  which  is  called  in  verse  15  her 
"  glory."  It  is  remarkable  that  Callistratus  twice  uses 
this  word  exoueia  in  connection  with  hair  to  express  its 
abundance.    To  the  Jews  the  recollection  of  Samson's 
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have  power  ^  on  her  head  becanse  of  the 
angels.  ^^^  Nevertheless  neither  is  the 
man  withont  the  woman,  neither  the 
woman  without  the  man,  in  the  Lord. 
(IS)  YoT  as  the  woman  is  of  the  man, 
even  so  is  the  man  also  by  the  woman ; 
bnt  all  things  of  Gk)d. 


1  That  Is,  c  ecner- 


SOr.MO. 


^1')  Judge  in  yourselves  :  is  it  comely 
that  a  woman  pray  unto  God  uncovered  9 
(1^)  Doth  not  even  nature  itself  teach 
you,  that,  if  a  man  have  long  hair,  it  is 
a  shame  unto  him?  <^>  But  if  a  woman 
have  long  hair,  it  is  a  glory  to  her :  for 
her  hair  is  given  her  for  a  covering.^ 


history  wonld  have  given  the  word  "power,"  when 
applied  to  hair,  a  remarkable  significance.  To  thns  torn 
aside  abmptlj  in  the  middle  ofa  long  passage  in  which 
woman's  subordination  is  enforced,  and  speaS:  suddenly 
and  yiTidly  of  her  "  ijower,"  would  be  eminently  Pauline. 
In  the  Apostle's  writings  the  thought  of  inferiority  and 
superiority,  of  ruler  and  server,  are  frequently  and 
almost  pimidoxically  regarded  and  enforced  as  identical. 
To  serve  because  you  rule ;  to  be  weak  because  you  are 
in  another  sense  strong,  are  thoughts  strikingly  com- 
bined a^gain  and  again  in  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.  Thus 
I  would  imagine  him  here  to  suddenly  turn  aside  and 
say,  I  have  been  speaking  of  your  Mndage  and  sub- 
ordination, you  are,  because  of  this,  to  have  a  covering 
(a  veil  or  long  hair)  on  your  head  as  a  sign,  and  j& 
that  very  thing  which  is  {he  symbol  of  your  subjection 
to  man  is  the  sig^  of  your  beauty  and  "  power "  as  a 
woman. 

Because  of  the  angels.— Why  should  a  woman 
have  her  head  covered  (either  with  her  natural  veil  of 
hidr,  or  with  an  artificial  veil  shrouding  her  face) 
because  of  the  angels  ?  The  same  objeiSions  whidi 
have  been  already  stated  to  any  alteration  of  the  usual 
Greek  text  of  the  earlier  clause  of  this  verse  apply 
equally  here.  The  MS^  evidence  is  unanimous  in 
favour  of  the  word  "  angels,"  nor  can  we  accept  any  of 
the  figurative  meanings  attached  to  the  word  angel 
as  "  the  president "  (see  Rev.  ii.  1),  or  "  messenger,"  sent 
by  enemies  to  see  what  took  place  contrary  to  general 
custom  in  those  assemblies.  We  must  take  the  word 
"  imgel "  in  its  ordinary  and  general  sense. 

Tnat  the  angels  were  present  in  assemblies  for  wor- 
ship was  an  idea  prevalent  among  the  Jews  (Ps. 
cxxxviii.  1,  in  the  La!X.),  and  regarded  as  they  were  by 
the  Christian  as  "  ministering  spirits  "  (Heb.  i.  14),  no 
doubt  their  presence  would  to  realised  in  the  meetings 
of  Christians. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  Apostle  in  his  argu- 
ment upon  the  relation  of  the  sexes  to  each  other 
(verses  7—^9),  refers  to  the  first  three  chapters  of 
Genesis  as  illustrating  and  enforcing  that  relationship. 
What  more  natural  than  that  his  thoughts  should  have 
gone  on  to  chap.  vi.  of  the  same  book,  where  is  the 
record  of  the  angels  (in  the  LXX.  the  word  translated 
"  sons  of  God  "  is  ^*  the  angels  " — angeloi)  having  been 
enamoured  by  the  beauty  of  women,  and  so  having 
fallen  from  their  high  estate.  This  account  of  *'  the 
fall  of  the  angels  "  is  referred  to  more  than  once  else- 
where in  the  New  Testament  (see  Jude  verse  1;  2  Pet. 
ii.  4),  and  through  Rabbinical  interpretations  would 
have  been  familiar  to  St.  Paul's  converts.  Without 
at  all  necessarily  expressing  his  belief  in  the  historic 
accuracy  of  this  legendary  view  of  the  fall  of  the  angds, 
St.  Paul  might  use  it  as  an  aimment  with  those  who 
did  believe  it  (as  in  the  case  of  the  Rock,  see  chap. 
X.  4,  and  Note  there).  Yon  believe — would  be  1^. 
Paul's  appeal  to  these  women — that  once,  tlurough 
seeing  the  beauty  of  the  daughters  of  men,  the  holy 
angels  themselves  fell — even  that  thought  ought  io 
make  you  feel  that  it  is  not  seemly  for  you  to  be 


without  a  veil  (of  which  your  "  power  on  your  head," 
t.e.,  your  hair,  is  the  type)  in  those  assemblies  where  the 
angels  are  present  as  (iod's  ministering  spirits. 

It  has  been  urged  (by  Meyer  and  others)  that  the 
woid  " angels,"  in  the  New  Testament,  always  signifies 
aood  angeU,  and  it  is  in  that  sense  I  would  regard  it 
here,  for  Uie  tibought  surely  is,  that  they  are  good  angels, 
and  should  not,  therefore,  be  tempted.  I  presume 
the  idea  was  also  that  the  fallen  angels  were  "good" 
before  their  fall. 

W  Il'evertheless  •  •  .—Here  follow  words  of 
caution,  lest  the  previous  express  declaration  of  the 
subordination  of  woman  to  man  might  be  exaggerated 
or  perverted.  This  very  subordination  of  one  sex  to 
the  other  implies  a  mutual  connection,  and  not  an 
isolation  of  each  sex.  The  woman  is  not  independent 
of,  but  dependent  on  the  man  "  in  the  Lord,"  i.e,,  in  the 
Christian  economy. 

(12)  For  as  the  woman  is  of  the  man.— An 
appeal  to  the  original  act  of  creation  proves  the 
truth  of  the  previous  statement  of  the  interdependence 
of  the  sexes.  If  already  (verse  7)  the  fact  of  woman's 
having  been  taken  out  of  man  was  used  as  an  argument 
to  prove  her  subordination,  there  is  now  coupled  with 
that  fact  of  the  origin  of  woman  that  other  fact  of 
the  perpetual  birth  of  man  from  woman,  to  show  that 
there  is  a  mutuid  relation.  The  first  woman  was  made 
out  of  man;  therefore  woman  is  dependent  on  man. 
Every  man  has  been  bom  of  a  woman ;  therefore  man 
is  not  independent  of  woman.  In  the  Greek  the 
word  rendered  "  of  "  represents  a  finite  act — ^the  word 
rendered  "  by  "  a  continued  process. 

But  all  things  of  God.— Thus,  as  usual,  St. 
Paul  completes  the  thought  by  tracing  all  up  to 
God.  The  mediate  processes  of  their  origin  may 
differ,  but  the  source  of  their  being  is  common — ^they, 
and  all  beings,  and  all  things,  and  the  sequence  of  ail 
things  come  of  God  (See  chap.  viii.  6 ;  itom.  xi.  36 ; 
2  Cor.  V.  18.) 

(13)  Judge  in  yourselves.  —In  this  and  the  two 
following  verses  the  Apostle  reasons  with  them — 
appeals  to  their  own  common  sense,  and  to  the  indi- 
cations  of  Nature,  as  to  the  evident  truth  of  what  he 
has  taught  them  on  this  question.  Surely  you  would 
not  tlnSk.  it  seemly  for  a  woman  (setting  aside  the 
question  of  men  and  angels  altogether)  to  speak  face 
to  face  with  God  in  prayer  P 

(14)  19'ature  itself.— This  may  mean,  either  ''the 
native  inborn  sense  of  what  is  seemly "  as  contrasted 
with  revelation;  or  it  ma^  signify  tlie  ordinary  and 
evident  arrangement  of  thm^  in  creation.  Probablv 
the  former  is  the  true  meanmg  of  the  passage  which 
refers  to  the  fact  that  the  heatnen  who  nad  no  direct 
revelation  did  (by  regarding  long  hiur  as  a  woman's 

flory)  *'  by  nature "  fiie  thmgs  contained  in  the  Law 
Rom.  xi.  14). 

(15)  But  if  a  woman  have  long  hair,  it  is  a 
glory  to  her. — We  should  follow  the  suggestions  of 
Nature.  If  a  woman  has  naturally  long  miir,  which 
is  given  to  her  as  a  covering  for  her  heac^  the  covering 
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I.   CORINTHIAIfS,  XI.        far  Almses  at  the  Lm^e  Supper. 


0^^  Bat  if  any  man  seem  to  be  conten- 
tioos,  we  have  no  such  custom,  neither 
/^      • !»,  o^   *^®  churcheB  of  God. 
A^S;?'it  "l^e      ^^^  Now  in  this  that  I 
Lord's  Sapper,  declare  imto  you  I  praise 


1  OtttOUmu. 


you  not,  that  je  come  together  not 
for  the  better,  but  for  the  worse. 
(18)  For  first  of  all,  when  ye  come 
tc^ether  in  the  church,  I  hear  that 
there  be  diyisions^  among  yon;    and 


of  her  head  can  be  no  shame  to  her;  therefore  let  her 
wear  a  Teil.  "  The  will  ought  to  oorreepond  to  Nature." 

(16)  But  if  any  man  seem  to  be  contentious.— 
The  argoment,  and  the  appeal  to  their  own  sood  sense 
having  Deen  completed,  the  Apostle  now  adds  that  if, 
after  all,  some  one  continues  to  azgne  the  matter  cap- 
tiously, and  is  not  satisfied  with  tne  reason  given,  the 
answer  to  such  a  one  must  be  simply — We,  the  Apostles 
and  the  churches  of  Gk>d,  have  no  such  custom  as  that 
women  should  pray  and  teach  with  uncovered  head. 
It  has  been  sugg^emd  that  the  word  "  custom  "  refers, 
not  to  the  uncovering  the  head,  but  to  the  "contention" 
just  mentioned.  But  the  former  interpretation  seems 
more  natural ;  and  the  Apostle's  object  here  is,  not  so 
much  to  merely  censure  the  contentious  spirit,  as  to 
show  how  such  an  objector  must  be  dealt  with.  It  is 
noticeable  that  the  appeal  is  made  to  the  practice  of  the 
churches  (plural),  not  the  Church.  Thus  it  is  not  the 
authority  of  the  Church  as  such  that  ia  quoted,  but  it 
is  the  uniformity  of  practice  in  the  several  Christian 
churches  that  is  appealed  to.  The  Church  in  Corinth 
has  no  right  to  become  exceptional. 

It  may  be  well  to  make  two  general  remarks  on  the 
scope  and  bearing  of  this  remarkable  nassage. 

1.  As  St.  Paul  taught  regarding  Slavery  (chap.  viL 
21)  that  the  object  of  Chrisnanity  was  not  to  suddenly 
efface  existing  politicid  arrangements,  so  he  teaches 
here  that  Christianity  did  not  seek  to  obliterate  these 
social  distinctions  wmch  were  universally  recognised. 
We  know  now  how  mighiy  an  instrument  Christ's 
Religion  has  been  in  elevating  the  social  condition  of 
woman,  but  this  has  been  accomplished  by  gradnidly 
leavening  the  world  with  Christian  principle,  and  not 
by  sudden  external  revolution.  The  arguments  and 
illustrations  which  the  Apostle  here  employs  have  a 
more  abiding  and  a  wider  application  than  the  particular 
case  to  which  he  applied  tnem.  They  have  been  written 
"  for  our  learning ''  as  well  as  for  the  instruction  of 
those  to  whom  they  were  originally  addressed.  And 
the  lesson  which  they  teach  us  is,  that  Christianity  did 
not  come  to  unsex  woman,  but  to  raise,  dignify,  and 
ennoble  her  as  woman — to  abolish  for  ever  her  real 
wron^,  but  not  to  yield  to  a  revolutionary  clamour  for 
imaginary  rights.  Old  and  New  Testament  alike  em- 
phasise the  truth  that  (as  has  been  quaintly  and  truly 
said)  "  woman  was  not  made  from  man's  head  to  be  lus 
ruler,  nor  from  his  feet  to  be  his  slave,  but  from  his 
side  to  be  his  equal,  and  from  beneath  his  strong  arm 
to  demand  his  protection." 

2.  The  influence  of  St.  Paul's  instruction  as  to 
women  not  uncovering  their  heads  in  public  worship 
has  laated  lonf^  after  the  necessity  for  that  purticular 
eroression  of  ner  relationship  to  man  has  passed  away. 
Wnile,  in  succeeding^ ages,  iwain  and  again,  some  have 
forgotten  the  prindpks  of  the  teaching,  which  are 
etmuJ,  the  pamcular  application  of  them,  which  was 
only  temporary,  has  been  continuously  and  universally 
observed.  Surav  this  is  an  illustration  and  evidence 
of  the  Divine  Wisdom  which  withheld  the  apostolic 
writers  from,  as  a  rule,  laying  down  minute  directions 
for  worship,  or  dogmatic  formulas  of  faith.  Men 
would,  in  a  servile  obedience  to  rules,  have  soon  and 


completely  forgotten  the  living  principles  on  which 
they  were  based.  To  this  day  the  umversal  custom 
in  Christian  places  of  worship,  of  women  being  covered 
and  men  uncovered,  and  the  increasini^  revoU  against 
the  acknowledgment  of  the  subordination  of  woman  to 
man,  of  which  that  practice  was  originally  the  avowed 
symbol,  is  a  striking  proof  of  how  the  same  spirit, 
whidi  led  Jews  of  old  to  be  scrupulous  in  th^ 
observance  of  certain  external  ordinances,  while  for- 
getting the  weighter  matters  of  which  they  were  to 
be  the  outward  expression,  was  not  merely  a  Jewish 
but  a  human  weakness. 

(17)  JSfaw  in  this  that  I  declare  unto  you  .  •  . 
— ^Better,  Now  I  give  you  this  eovMnand,  while  not 
praising  you  thai  you  come  together  not  for  the  heOer, 
out  for  the  worse.  These  words  lead  from  the  subject 
which  has  gone  before  to  another  and  different  abuse  of 
liberty  in  public  assemblies,  of  which  the  Apostle  is  now 
about  to  speak.  There  were  evidentiy  three  great 
abuses  which  had  crept  into  the  Church : — 1.  The  dis- 
carding by  the  women  of  the  covering  for  their  heads. 
This  onlpr  concerned  one  sex,  and  has  oeen  treated  of  in 
the  earber  part  of  this  diapter.  The  other  two  affect 
both  sexes.  2.  The  disoroers  at  the  Lord's  Supper. 
3.  The  misuse  of  spiritual  fl;ift8.  The  former  of  these 
occupies  the  remainder  of  wIb  chapter,  while  the  ktter 
is  discussed  in  chap.  xii.  1—30.  To  render  the  Greek 
word  **  1  declare,"  as  in  the  Authorised  version,  and  so 
make  it  refer  to  what  is  about  to  follow,  fpvee  a  more 
logical  completeness  to  the  passage,  but  it  is  scarcely 
allowable,  as  the  Greek  word  elsewhere  always  means  a 
distinct  command  (chap.vii.  10;  1  Thess.  iv.  11 ;  2  Thess. 
iii.  6, 10, 12,  et  al.).  Others  have  suggested  that  St.  FAul 
anticipates  in  thought  the  practical  direction  which 
occurs  in  verse  34,  and  alludes  to  it  here  in  the  words, 
**  This  I  command  you."  This  view  is  open  to  the  objec- 
tions (1)  that  it  completely  isolates  verse  17  from  verse 
16,  while  the  Greek  eviaently  intimates  a  connection 
between  them ;  (2)  that  it  is  unnatural  to  separate  the 
statement  so  far  from  the  command  to  which  it  refers. 
It  is  better  to  icgard  these  words  as  given  above— 
forming  a  sort  oi  intellectual  isthmus  connecting  the 
two  wide  fields  of  thought  which  the  earlier  and  later 
portions  of  the  chapter  embrace. 

I  praise  you  not.— This  carries  the  thought  back 
to  verse  2,  and  shows  that  the  commendation  expressed 
there  is  still  the  writer's  starting-point,  or  rather  the 
point  of  departure  from  which  he  proceeds  to  censure. 

That  ye  come  together.— Although  in  the  Eng- 
lish version  the  word  "you  "  is  inserted  ("  I  praise  you 
not"),  it  does  not  occur  in  the  Greek.  The  passage  is 
not,  "  I  do  not  praise  you  because,  Ac.,"  but,  "  I  do  not 
praise  your  coming  together  not  for  the  better,  but  for 
the  worse."  These  words  introduce  the  new  topic 
which  follows. 

(18)  For  first  of  alL— We  in  vun  look  for  the 
"secondly,"  which,  in  a  perfectly  systematic  treatise, 
should  follow  this  "first."  Some  writers  maintain 
that  verses  18  and  19  form  the  first  point,  and  venes 
20  to  34  the  second.  There  is,  however,  no  indication 
of  a  new  subject  being  introduced  with  verse  20,  bat 
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I.    COBINTBIANS,    XL  that  have  hem  reported  to  him. 


I  partly  believe  it.  ^>  For  there 
must  be  also  heresies^  among  you,  that 
they  which  are  approved  may  be  made 
manifest  among  you.  <*^>  When  ye 
come  together  therefore  into  one  place, 
this  is  not  to  eat^  the  Lord's  supper. 
(31)  For    in    eating    every    one   t^eth 


1  Or,aeeU. 


s  Or,  MeamoiMl 
SOr.tikimtkaC 
poorT 


before  other  his  own  supper:  and  one 
is  hungry,  and  another  is  drunken. 
(28)  What  9  have  ye  not  houses  to  eat 
and  to  drink  inP  or  despise  ye  the 
church  of  God,  and  shame  them  that 
have  not?*  What  shall  I  say  to  you? 
shall  I  praise  you  in  this  ?  I  praise  you 


the  repetition  of  the  words  ''oome  together"  carries 
the  mmd  back  at  once  to  the  "come  together"  in 
verse  18,  and  indicates  the  continuation  of  me  subject 
there  commenced,  and  from  whidb  tiie  Apostle  had, 
at  the  mention  of  the  word  *'  diviaons,"  for  a  moment 
parenthetically  digressed. 

It  is  hotter  to  consider  the  ''first  point"  to  be  the 
abase  regarding  the  Lord's  Snpper,  vriu^  is  more  im- 
mediately treated  of ;  and  the  **  second  point,"  the  abnae 
of  spiritual  gifts,  commencing  with  verse  1  of  chap.  zii. 
They  are  two  brandies  of  the  one  general  subject,  viz., 
"  Imffnlarities  in  religious  assemDlies,"  and  although 
the  laiter  is  not  conneSed  with  the  former  by  a  defimte 
**  secondly,"  there  is  a  sufficient  verbal  indication  that  a 
second  topic  is  entered  upon.  It  is  well  to  remember 
in  this  and  similar  cases  that  this  is  not  a  treatise, 
but  a  letter,  and  not  only  a  letter,  but  an  answer  to  a 
letter,  and  that  if  we  had  a  copy  of  the  epistle  to  which 
this  is  a  reply,  many  points  of  sequence  and  arrange- 
ment, which  at  present  present  difficulties,  would  be 
as  dear  to  us  as  they  were  to  those  who  originally 
received  this  Epistle. 

When  ye  oome  together  in  the  ohuroh.^ 
The  reference  here  is  not  to  a  locality,  but  to  the 
character  of  the  assembly,  as  we  should  sa^"in  church," 
or,  "  in  parliament."  The  spirit  of  faction,  which  has 
already,  m  the  earlier  ^art  of  this  Epistle,  been  dealt 
with,  as  pervading  Christian  society,  nad  invaded  the 
Ohristian  assemblies. 

I  partly  believe  it.— These  words  are  full  of  the 
courtesy  and  charity  so  characteristic  of  iJie  Apostle ; 
and  tiiey  suggest  to  us  all  a  lesson  r^fardinff  our  belief 
of  evil  reports,  even  when  reaching  us  on  "  the  very  best 
authority."  The  general  practice  is  to  believe  a  little 
more  than  we  are  told.  St.  Paul  believed  a  part  only 
of  what  he  was  told. 

W  For  there  must  be  also  heresies.— Better, 
For  there  tmist  be  also  eede.  There  have  been  many 
attempts  to  explain  where  lies  the  difference  between 
the  "  divisions  "  of  the  former  verse  and  tiie  *'  secte  "  of 
this  verse.  From  all  that  we  know  of  the  Apostolic 
Church  it  is  dear  that  neither  of  these  words  can  mean 
secte  separated  from  the  Church,  but  ''parties"  in  the 
Church.  Christ  had  foretold  (Matt,  zviii  7)  that 
"stumbling-blocks,"  or  "scandals,"  must  arise  in  the 
Church,  and  it  is  possible  that  our  Lord  on  some 
occasion  spoke  of  tnese  as  "secte"  (Justin  Martyr 
attributes  the  use  of  this  very  word  to  our  Lord); 
and  St  Paul,  possibly,  uses  the  word  here  because  it 
was  the  one  traditioniuly  reported  as  having  been  used 
by  Christ  in  some  of  His  unrecorded  utterances.  Christ 
has  foretold  that  in  the  divine  economy  of  permission 
snch^  divisions  will  arise.  They  are  allowed  because 
this  is  a  stete  of  continual  judnnent;  and  the  existence 
of  such  "  offences  "  will  be  Grod's  means  of  manifesting 
those  who  are  void  of  offence,  and  those  who  are  not. 

(^)  When  ye  come  together  therefore  into 
one  place,  this  is  not  to  eat  the  Iiord's  supper. 
— ^Better,  Therefore,  when  you  {usemble  in  the  same 
place,  it  is  not  to  eat  the  supper  dedicated  to  the  Lord, 
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Regarding  verse  19  as  a  parenthesis,  the  word  "there- 
fore" oonnecte  this  with  verse  18.  There  being  divisions 
among  you,  it  is  not  posable  for  you  when  you  assemble 
as  a  Church  body  ("  in  the  same  place"  being  equivalent 
to  "  in  churdi "  of  verse  18}  to  partake  of  uiat  supper 
which  is  dedicated  to  the  Lord.  The  whole  meal,  or 
"  chuity-feast"  (Jude,  verse  12),  was  distinguished  from 
other  meals  by  bein^  united  with  the  Lord's  Supner.^  To 
these  charity-feaste  the  Christians  brought  conmbutions 
of  food — the  rich  of  their  abundance,  toe  ]poor  whatever 
they  could  afford — and  the  food  thus  provided  was  par- 
taken of  in  common  by  all.  The  Gi^ek  words  in  this 
verse  for  "  Lord's  Supper"  are  more  g^eral  (huriakon 
deipnon)  than  those  used  in  verse  27  and  in  chap.  z.  16 
and  21  {Jcwriou).  The  whole  meal  was  dedicatea  to  the 
Lord  by  virtue  of  ite  union  with  the  sacramental 
Supper  of  the  Lord. 

(^  For. — Here  f oUows  a  description  of  the  conduct 
and  mode  of  proceeding  at  this  feast,  which  renders  it 
impossible,  as  stated  in  verse  20,  for  it  to  be  a  Lord's 
Supper.  Every  one  greedily  seizes  (takes  beforer  dis- 
tribution is  made)  wluit  he  has  brought  with  him,  and 
appropriates  it  to  his  own  individual  use,  instead  of 
miudng  it  a  contribution  to  the  g^eral  and  common 
supply.  Every  one  comes  to  eat  his  own  svmper,  and 
not  the  Lord^s  Supper,  And  the  result  is  that  while 
some  poor  man,  who  has  not  been  able  to  bring  enough 
for  himself,  remains  unfed,  some  rich  man,  drinking 
the  wine  which  he  brought,  and  which  he  has  not 
shared  with  others,  is  drunken.  (See  Note  on  verse  34.) 

W  What?  hare  ye  not  houses  .  .  P— Better, 
Surely  it  is  not  thai  you  have  no  houses  to  eat  and 
drink  in?  This  cannot  be  the  explanation  of  their 
conduct,  for  they  have  houses  in  which  thev  can  enjoy 
their  proper  meals.  Hunger  and  thirst,  which  can  be 
satisfied  at  home,  therefore,  cannot  be  the  explanation 
of  their  conduct  at  the  diarib^-f  easte.  The  only  other 
alternative  explanation,  therefore,  is  that  they  despise 
an  assembly  which  is  the  Church  of  God;  and  uiey 

Sut  to  shame  those  poor  members,  who,  no  doubt,  were 
tie  majority,  who  have  not  houses  in  which  to  eat  and 
drink,  and  liave  come  together  in  this  common  assembly 
of  Christians  to  share  m  the  food  which  the  wealthier 
members  ought  to  contribute. 

The  shame  which  a  poor  man  will  feel  when  the  rich 
come  to  these  feaste  bring^g  supplies  for  their  own 
private  use,  and  not  for  general  distribution,  will  arise 
both  from  the  striking  contrast  which  will  come  out  all 
the  more  vividly  from  his  poverty  being  brought  into 
such  direct  contact  with  the  wealth  of  the  nch,  and 
from  the  evident  dislike  of  the  rich  to  partake  of  a 
common  meal  with  the  poor.  Thus  those  assemblies 
will,  through  the  misconduct  of  the  wealthier  Christians, 
have  precisdv  the  opposite  result  from  that  which  they 
were  intendea  to  accomplidi.  It  will  be  an  assembly  in 
one  place,  but  not  to  parteke  of  one  supper — even  that 
whicn  is  dedicated  to  the  Lord.  The  Apostle  asks 
indigently  whether  such  conduct  can  be  mduded  in 
the  catalogrue  (see  verse  17)  of  those  things  for  which 
he  can  praise  them,  and  then  in  the  following  Torses. 
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not.  W  For  I  have  received  of  the 
Lord  that  which  also  I  delivered  unto 
yon,  That  the  Lord  Jesus  the  same 
night  in  which  he  was  betrayed  took 


cHMt.    atL  as ; 

Mark     14     »  ; 
Luke  as.  UL 

1  Ottftfra  nmem' 


bread:  <**>  and  when  he  had  given 
thanks,'  he  brake  ity  and  said.  Take, 
eat;  this  is  mj  body,  which  is  broken 
for  yon :  this  do  in  remembrance  of  me.^ 


shows  how  snoh  conduct  cannot  be  worthy  of  praifle, 
inasmudli  as  it  is  entirely  at  yariance  with  the  Bolemn 
and  saered  cueamstances  in  which  tiie  Lord's  Supper 
orijnnated. 

(»)  For  I  have  received  of  the  Lord.— Better, 
For  I  received  from  the  Lord,  Do  tiiese  worda  imply 
that  St  Paul  had  a  direct  revelation  from  Gfarist  of  me 
words  and  fkets  which  he  now  recalls,  or  merely  that  he 
knew  from  the  accounts  given  him  by  others  who  had 
been  present,  what  took  place  on  that  memorable  and 
solemn  occasion  P 

The  whole  structure  of  the  passage  seems  to 
imply  that  what  follows  had  been  receivM  by  St  Paul 
dii^dly  from  Christ,  and  that  he  is  not  appealing  to  a 
well-known  tradition,  in  which  case  he  would  scarcely 
have  used  the  singular,  **  I  received,"  nor  to  something 
which  he  had  learnt  from  the  other  Apostles,  in  which 
case  he  would  not  have  said  **  I "  emphatiodly  (the  word 
beixig  emphasised  by  expression  in  the  Greek),  nor  '*  from 
the  Jjord,^  for  the  other  Apostles  had  not  received  their 
knowledge  of  these  facts  "  from  the  Lord,"  but  from 
their  own  observation  and  hearing.  How  Christ  thus 
communicated  these  truths  to  His  new  Apostle  we  aro 
not  told.  The  method  of  communication  (whether  in  a 
trance,  or  state  of  ecstasy,  or  any  other  supernatural 
manner)  does  not  appear  to  cause  either  doubt  or  diffi- 
culty to  those  to  whom  the  Apostle  conveved  the  in* 
f  ormaition  thus  miraculously  bestowed  upon  nim. 

That  which  also  I  delivered  nnto  you.— The 
Apostle  was  not  now  for  the  first  time  communicating 
these  solemn  fkcts  to  the  Corinthians.  He  had  told 
them  all  this  before,  and  therefore  thev  were  ennniuff 
against  knowledge  when  they  degraded,  a  feast  which 
they  knew  to  be  so  solemn  to  a  purpose  so  unworthy. 

There  now  follows  an  account  of  tne  institution  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  which,  as  compared  with  the  accounts 
given  in  the  Qospel  narratives  (see  Matt  zxyL  26—29 ; 
Mark  xiv.  22—25 ;  Luke  xxii.  19,  20),  possesses  some 
noteworthy  features.  The  Evangelists  (St.  Matthew 
and  St.  lurk)  wrote  their  accounts  many  years  after 
the  occurrence,  and  recorded  what  they  remembered  to 
have  obserred  and  heard.  Si  Paul  writes  here,  within 
a  very  few  yean  at  all  events  of  his  having  received  it, 
an  account  of  what  had  been  directly  communicated  by 
the  Lord.  This  was  also  most  probaoly  the  first  written 
record  of  what  occurred  on  that  solemn  nightw 

The  fact  that  St.  Luke's  narratiye  agrees  most  closely 
with  St.  Paul's,  would  imply,  not  as  some  rationalising 
critics  insinuate,  that  St.  J?aul  was  indebted  to  SC 
Luke;  but  that  St.  Luke  attached  hig^  yalue  to  an 
account  which  his  compuiion  had  receiv^  directly  from 
the  glorified  Christ  The  only  differences  of  any  im- 
portance between  St.  Luke's  and  St.  Paul's  narrative 
are^l)  St.  Luke  writes  "riven  for  you;"  St.  Paul 
omits  the  word  "given"  (see  Note  on  verse  24).  (2)  St. 
Luke  omits  the  words  "  this  do  ye  as  oft  as  ye  drink 
it,"  after  the  Riving  of  the  cup ;  but  he  impHes  them  by 
statmg  that  the  cup  was  given  "in  like  manner  "  to  the 
bread,  in  connection  with  which  he  records  these  words. 
The  suggestion  that  St.  Luke  copied  his  account  of  the 
Last  Sunper  from  this  Ejiistle  is  a  mere  speculation, 
and  in  the  highest  degree  improbable.  If  tnat  Evan- 
gelist had  used  this  il^istle  in  writing  his  Gospel,  is  it 
nkely  that  be  would  have  been  content  with  giving  the 


somewhat  scanty  account  of  our  Lord's  appearances 
after  His  resurrection,  when  he  had  at  hand  the  much 
amider  record  of  the  appeannoe  to  the  500  brethren 
and  to  James,  which  tlus^pistle  contains  P  (chap,  xv.) 

Li  all  the  narratives,  however,  the  outlines  of  the  scene 
are  the  same.  There  can  be  no  mistake  as  to  their  all 
being  truthful  and  (as  the  minor  discrraancies  prove) 
honmly  independent  records  of  an  actual  mstorieaf  scene. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  in  the  heated  controverries 
which  have  raged  around  the  Eucharistio  Feast  as  to 
its  spiritual  significance,  its  evidential  value  has  been 
frequentiy  lost  sifi^ht  ol  If  the  Betrayal  and  CrucifirioB 
are  not  mstoricu  facts,  how  can  we  account  for  the 
existence  of  the  Eucharistic  FMst  P  Here  is  an  Epistle 
whose  authenticity  the  most  searching  and  ruthless 
criticism  has  never  disputed.  We  have  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  this  feast  and  its  connection  with  events 
which  occurred  only  twenty  years  before.  If  we  beir 
in  mind  that  the  Apostles  were  Jews,  and  yet  spoke  of 
that  wine  which  they  drank  as  "  blood  '^— that  they 
were  lovinffly  devoted  to  the  person  of  Christ,  and  yet 
spake  of  t&t  bread  which  the^  ate  as  His  "  flesh  " — can 
the  wildest  imagination  conceive  of  that  practice  having 
originated  with  thmnselves  as  their  moist  solemn  reh- 
gious  rite,  and  the  prof oundest  expression  of  their  love 
to  their  Lord  P  Could  anything  out  the  record  given 
in  the  Qospel  nanative  possibTy  account  for  such  a 
ceremony  hlolding  such  a  place  m  a  sect  composed  of 
Christianised  JewsP  A  dark  conspiracy  like  that  of 
Catiline  might  have  selected  the  tasting  of  hunuui 
blood  as  the  symbol  of  the  conspiratore  sanguinary 
hate  of  all  human  order  and  life ;  out  such  a  band  of 
men  as  the  early  Christians  certainly  could  not  of  their 
own  tiiouffht  have  made  such  a  choice,  and  jiublicly  pro- 
claimed it.  And  if  this  be  true— if  Jesus,  the  night 
before  an  ignominious  death,  instituted  this  stra^ 
and  solemn  rite,  which  has  been  handed  down  centoiy 
after  century  in  unbroken  continuitv — can  that  fore- 
sight as  to  the  future  of  His  Chureh  be  assigned  to  one 
wno  was  less  than  what  Christendom  claims  her  Lord 
to  be  P  When  Christ  died  ffis  Aposties  gave  up  all  as 
lost,  and  went  back  sorrowfully  to  their  old  work  as 
fidiermen ;  Christendom  was  not  an  afterthought  of  the 
Aposties,  but  the  forethought  of  the  Lord. 

The  same  night  in  which  he  was  betrayed. 
— These  words  implv  that  the  history  of  the  Betrayal 
was  familiar,  and  they  aJso  solemnly  and  tonching^y 
remind  the  Corinthians  of  the  strange  contrast  between 
the  events  of  that  night  and  the  scenes  in  which  they 
indulge  now  on  the  same  night  that  they  partake  ol 
that  supper. 

(M)  And  when  he  had  given  thanks  •  .  — 
Better,  and  having  given  ihamJce,  He  brake  ii,  and  eaid, 
'*  ThU  ie  My  body  which  iefor  you."  The  insertion  of 
the  words,  "take,  eat,"  and  "broken"  is  not  supported 
by  MS.  evidence.  The  former  were  probably  mserted 
so  as  to  produce  a  verbal  identity  with  St  Matthew's 
account,  and  the  word  "broken"  possibly  as  ezplana- 
tory.  At  the  institution  the  act  of  breaking  the  uead 
explained  sufficiently  what  was  meant.  The  Master, 
while  in  the  act  of  breaking  it,  said,  "  This  is  My  body, 
which  is  for  you." 

This  do  in  remembranoe  of  me— 4.e.,  all  tlai 
was  done  then.    Bless  the  bread*  break  it,  distribute  it, 
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W  After  the  same  manner  also  he  took 
the  cup,  when  he  had  supped,  sajmg, 
This  cup  is  the  new  testament  in  my 
blood :  this  do  ye,  as  oft  as  ye  drink  it, 
in  remembrance  of  me. 

(96)  YoT  as  often  as  ye  eat  this  bread, 
and  drink  this  cup,  ye  do  shew^  the 
Lord's  death  till  he  come.    ^^  Where- 


lOr, 
I  Or, 


tkmojft. 


fore  whosoever  shall  eat  this  bread,  and 
drink  this  cup  of  the  Lord,  unworthily, 
shall  be  guilly  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
the  Lord.  <^)  But  let  a  man  examine 
himself,  and  so  let  him  eat  of  that  bread, 
and  drink  of  that  cup.  ^^>  For  he  that 
eateth  and  drinketh  unworthily,  eateth 
and  drinketh  damnation'  to   himself. 


eat  it.  When  I  am  no  longer  with  you  bodily,  these 
acta  will  nuJce  memory  grow  into  realisation  of  My 
presence  in  your  midst.  If  the  soft  music  of  those 
words  could  reach  us  now,  disentangled  from  the  theo- 
logical discords  of  intervening  ages,  surely  they  would 
come  to  us  with  some  such  significance.  To  those  who 
first  heard  them  they  oertauily  must  have  implied  not 
that  a  nhysicaJ  presence  was  about  to  be  perpetuated, 
but  rather  that  there  was  now  something  for  them  which 
would  in  after  ages  console  them  for  a  physical  absence. 

(85)  After  the  same  manner  also  ne  took  the 
oup,  when  he  had  supped.— We  have  here  an  in- 
timation  not  found  in  St.  ifntthew  or  St.  Mark's  narra- 
tive, that  the  blessing  of  the  cup  took  place  "after 
supper,"  whidi  implies  that  the  blessmg  of  the  bread 
took  place  earlier  m  the  meal. 

Tms  cup  is  the  new  testament.~Better,  ThU 
cup  U  the  new  covenant.  The  word  "  new  "  is  peculiar 
to  this  and  St.  Luke's  narrative ;  it  does  not  occur  in 
the  best  MSS.  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark.  The 
new  coTenant  of  grace  between  Gkxl  and  Humanity  was 
ratified  in  the  blM>d  of  Christ.  The  cup  contaming  the 
symbol  of  that  blood  is  therefore  the  pledge  and  wimess 
of  tiiat  covenant.  This  was  a  new  covenant  in  blood 
(Bom.  iii.  25)  as  contrasted  with  the  old  covenant  in 
blood  (Ex.  xxiy.  8). 

As  oft  as  ye  drink. — ^This  can  scarcely  be  taken  as 
a  command  to  midce  all  occasions  of  bodily  refreshment 
virtnaUv  a  eucharist,  but  must  be  reffarded  as  referring 
definitely  (as  in  the  following  verse;  to  this  particular 
rite. 

(20)  For  as  often  as  ye  .  .  .—The  previous  verse 
concluded  the  account  of  the  institution  as  conveyed  by 
Christ  to  Si  Paul,  and  the  Apostle  himself  now  apun 
speaks.  All  this  being  the  true  account  of  the  origin  of 
this  Supper,  as  often  as  you  eat  this  bread  and  drink 
this  cup  (as  distinct  from  other  bread  and  wine)  you 
proclaim  the  Lord's  death  until  He  come.  The  Greek 
word  for  "  ye  show  "  is  that  used  for  making  a  public 
oral  proclamation.  The  passage  does  not  imply,  as  some 
have  suggested,  that  the  Lora's  Supper  **  was  a  living 
sermon  or  an  acted  discourse,"  but,  as  is  still  the  cus- 
tom, that  when  the  bread  and  wine  were  consecrated  to 
this  sacred  use,  there  was  an  oral  declaration  made 
(perhaps  in  the  very  words  the  Apostle  here  used, 
verses^ — ^25)  of  the  facts  of  the  original  institution. 
The  imperative  form  ffiyen  in  the  margin  of  the 
Authorised  version  is  qmte  inadmissible. 

In  the  pathetic  words  "  until  He  come  "  we  may  find 
an  expression  of  the  belief,  perhaps  larp^ely  due  to  the 
heme,  that  the  Second  Advent  was  not  &r  distant. 

<37)  Wherefore  whosoever  shall  eat  this  bread, 
and  drink  this  cup  of  the  Lord  .  .  .—Better, 
WhereforCf  whosoever  eats  the  bread  or  drinks  the  cup 
^ihe  Lord.  The  entire  weight  of  MS.  evidence  is  m 
favour  of  the  conjunction  '*  or,"  not  **  and,"  which  was 
probably  retained  in  the  Ena^lish  version  lest  the  dis- 
jTmctive  "or"  might  seem  to  favour  the  practice  of 
receiving  in  one  kmd  only.    It  is,  however,  dear  that 


if  in  these  early  davs  there  was  a  considerable  interval 
between  the  Tecexraig  the  bread  and  the  wine,  it  would 
have  been  quite  poesiDle  for  a  partaker  to  have  received 
one  only  unworthily,  and  the  Apostle  intimates  that  in 
either  case  he  is  gmlty. 

Sin  was  the  cause  of  that  body  being  broken  and  that 
blood  shed,  and  therefore  the  one  who  unworthily  uses 
the  symbols  of  them  becomes  a  participator  in  the  very 
gxdlt  of  those  who  crucified  that  bo^  and  shed  that 
blood. 

(28— as)  There  are  so  many  modifications  required  in 
these  verses  of  the  Greek  text  from  which  our  trans- 
lation is  taken,  so  as  to  bring  it  into  harmony  with  the 
best  MSS.,  and  so  many  changes  needed  in  the  transla- 
tion itself,  so  as  to  convey  more  clearly  the  meaning  of 
the  original,  that  it  will  be  best  to  give  here  a  consecu- 
tive translation  of  the  whole  passage.  It  should  read 
thus : — But  let  a  man  prove  nims^,  and  so  let  him 
eat  of  the  bread  and  dnnk  of  the  cup,  for  he  that  eateth 
and  drinketh^  eateth  and  drinketh  a  judgment  to 
himself  if  he  does  not  discern  the  Boa/U'—{for  this 
cause  many  among  you  are  toealc  and  sick,  and  some 
sle^y^but  if  we  wcmd  discern  owrseloes  we  shotild  not 
be  judged ;  but  being  judged  we  are  chastened  by  the 
Lord,  m  order  that  we  may  not  be  finally  condemned 
wUh  the  world.  There  are  several  words  in  this 
sentence  which  call  for  remark. 

(28)  So  let  him  eat.— This  implies  that  a  man  should 
partake  of  this  sacxed  feast  only  after  he  has  carefully 
ezanuned  himself  as  to  the  spirit  in  which  he  was 
approaching  such  holy  bread  and  wine. 

(»)  Unworthily.— This  word  is  not  in  the  best 
Greek  MSS. 

Damnation  to  himself.— The  Greek  word  here 
does  not  imply  final  condemnation.  On  the  contrary, 
it  only  means  such  temporal  judgments  as  the  sickness 
and  weakness  subsequently  mentioned,  and  which  are 
to  save  the  man  from  sharing  the  final  damnation  of 
the  heathen. 

TSfot  discerning  the  Lord's  body.— The  words 
"the  Ixnrd's"  are  to  be  omitted,  the  wdght  of  MS. 
evidence  being  altogether  against  their  authenticity. 
Terse  30  is  a  paren&esis,  and  verse  31  re-opens  with 
ihis  same  verb.  The  force  of  the  passage  is,  ''He 
who  eats  and  drinks  without  discerning  the  Body^  {Le,, 
the  Church)  in  that  assembly,  eats  ana  drinks  a  judg- 
ment to  himself;  for  if  we  would  discern  ourselves  we 
should  not  be  judged." 

There  are  some  important  points  to  be  borne  in  mind 
regarding  this  interpretation  of  the  passage.  (1)  The 
Greek  word,  which  we  render  "  discerning,"  "  discern," 
signifies  to  arrive  at  a  right  estimate  of  the  character 
or  qualitv  of  a  thing.  (2)  The  fault  which  St.  Paul 
was  conaemning  was  the  practice  which  the  Corinthians 
had  fallen  into  of  reganhng  these  gatherings  as  oppor- 
tunities for  individual  indmgence,  and  not  as  Church 
assemblies.  They  did  not  ri^tly  estimate  such  gather- 
ings as  bong  corporate  meeting ;  thev  did  not  rightly 
estimate  themselves  as  not  now  isolated  individuals,  bw 
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08  to  partaking  of  it. 


not  discerning  the  Lord's  body.  ^^  (For 
this  cause  many  are  weak  and  sickly 
among  yon,  and  many  sleep.)  (^^  For 
if  we  would  judge  ourselves,  we  should 
not  be  judged.  W  But  when  we  are 
judged,  we  are  chastened  of  the  Lord, 
that  we  should  not  be  condemned  with 


lOr. 


the  world.  <*•>  Wherefore,  my  brethren, 
when  ye  come  together  to  eat,  tarry  one 
for  another.  <^>  And  if  any  man  hunger, 
let  him  eat  at  home;  that  ye  come 
not  together  unto  condemnation.^ 
And  the  rest  will  I  set  in  order  when 
I  come. 


members  of  the  common  Body.  They  ouflht  to  discern 
in  these  meetings  of  the  Church  a  bodr;  they  ought  to 
discern  in  themselves  piurts  of  a  hoar,  l^ot  only  is 
this  interpretation,  I  venture  to  think,  tne  most  accurate 
and  literal  interpretation  of  tiie  Greek,  but  it  is  the 
only  view  which  seems  to  me  to  make  the  passage 
bear^  intelligibly  on  ihe  point  which  St.  Faul  is 
considering,  and  the  real  evil  which  he  seeks  to 
counteract.  (3)  To  refer  these  words  directly  or 
indirecUy  to  the  question  of  a  physical  presence  in  the 
Lord's  &ipper,  is  to  divorce  them  violently  from  their 
surroundings,  and  to  make  them  allude  tio  some  evil 
for  whidi  me  explicit  and  practical  remedy  commended 
in  verses  33  and  34  would  oe  no  remedy  at  aU.  More- 
over, if  the  word  "body"  means  the  Lord's  physical 
body,  surely  the  word ''  Lord's  "  would  have  been  added, 
and  the  words,  "and  the  blood,"  for  the  non-recogni- 
tion of  the  blood  would  be  just  as  greai  an  offence. 
(4)  St.  Paul  never  uses  the  word  "  hwLj"  in  reference 
to  our  Lord's  physical  body,  without  some  dear  indica- 
tion that  such  IS  meant.  (See  Bom.  vii.  4 ;  PhiL  iii.  21 ; 
Col.  i.  22.)  On  the  other  hand,  ^e  use  of  the  word 
" Body,"  or  "Body  of  Christ,"  meaning  the  Church,  is 
frequent.  We  have  had  it  but  a  few  verses  before,  in 
reference  to  this  very  subjectfchap.  x.  16).  It  is  also 
to  be  found  in  Bom.  xii.  5;  £ph.  L  22,  53;  v.  23,  30. 
(Li  this  last  passage,  "  of  His  flesh  and  of  His  hemes," 
are  not  in  the  best  MSS.,  and  destroy  the  real  force  of 
the  "  Body."  which  means  "  Church.'^) 

0^)  For  this  cause — t.e.,  because  you  do  not  regard 
these  feasts,  to  which  the  Lord's  Supper  is  j<nned  as 
gatherings  in  a  common  bodv,  but  eat  and  drink  to 
excess,  and  so  gain  no  spiritual  advantage,  but  actually 
physicflJ  evil,  many  are  weak  and  sickly. 

And  many  sleep. — ^Better,  and  some  die.  Even 
death  sometimes  resulted  from  their  drunken  or^es, 
either  naturally,  or  hj  €k>d's  direct  visitation. 

(31)  For.— This  joms  verse  31  to  verse  30,  which  see. 
The  chan^  to  the  first  person,  courteously  identifying 
himself  with  them,  is  characteristic  of  St.  Paul. 

(38)  But  when  we  are  judged.  — This  verse 
explicitly  declares  that  the  condemnation  following  an 
nnworthv  partaking  was  not  final  condemnation,  but 
temporal  suffering  to  save  them  from  being  condemned 
with  the  heathen. 

(33,34)  Wherefore,  my  brethren.— To  correct 
the  abuses  of  which  he  has  spoken,  and  to  enable  them 
to  escape  the  judgments  which  were  falling  upon  them, 
the  Apostle  gives  them  this  practical  advice.  When 
you  come  t^rether  to  this  eucharistic  feast,  do  not 
eagerly  eat  what  you  have  brought ;  wait  until  all  have 
arrived,  and  then  partake  in  common  of  this  Christian 
meal.  If,  however,  any  man  is  really  hungry,  then  let 
him  satifify  his  hunger  at  home,  and  come  to  this 
Supper  so  tbui  he  may  partake  of  it  not  to  his  judgment. 

(34)  The  rest — or,  hterallv,  the  remaining  matters-^ 
doubtless  refers  to  some  other  details  connected  with 
the  charitv-feasts. 

From  tne  for^roine  we  gather  the  following  outline 
of  the  method  of  cekbration  of  the  Lord's  &ipper  in 
the  Apostolic  Church. 


It  was  a  common  practice  amongst  the  Greeks  at 
this  time  to  hold  a  feast  called  eranos,  to  whidb  all 
contributed,  and  of  which  all  partook.  A  simikr 
arrangement  soon  sprang  up  in  the  Christian  com- 
munines,  and  were  called  agapce,  or  "  charity-feasts.** 
At  these  gatherings  was  oefebrated — ^probably  at  first 
dail^,  and  af  terwuds  weekly— the  Lord's  Supper.  It 
consisted  of  two  parts — a  loaf  broken  and  distributed 
durinf^  the  meal,  and  a  cup  partaken  of  by  all  present 
after  it.  This  bread  and  this  cup  were  distinguished 
from  the  meal  itself  by  the  solemn  declaration  over 
them  of  the  fact  of  the  institution  (verse  26).  The 
entire  feast,  however,  had  a  solemnity  and  sanctity 
imparted  to  it  by  tiie  oucharistio  acts  which  accom- 
panied it;  and  while  this  bread  and  this  wine  con- 
stituted the  "  Supper  of  the  Lord,"  the  entire  "  charity- 
feast  **  became  consecrated  by  it  as  a  "  Lord's  Sapper  " 
(verse  20),  the  phrase  being  similar  to  "  Lord's  oay" 
(Rev.  i.  10).  To  it  the  brethren  came,  not  as  indi- 
viduals, but  as  members  of  the  body  of  Christ  This 
gathering  of  the  Church  was  Hla  body  now  on  earth ; 
uiat  sacramental  bread  and  wine,  the  symbols  of  His 
body,  which  had  been  on  earth,  and  wnich  had  been 
g^ven  for  tkem.  To  the  charity-feast  the  rich  bronjrht 
of  their  abundance,  the  poor  of  their  poverty.  Bat 
once  assembled  there  everything  was  common.  The 
party  spirit  which  raged  outside  soon  invaded  these 
sacred  scenes.  The  rich  members  ceased  to  discern  in 
that  gathering  "  the  Body,"  and  to  discern  them- 
selves as  "members  of  tliat  Body."  They  rcmrded 
themselves  as  individuals,  and  the  food  which  they 
brought  as  their  own.  The  poor  were  put  to  shame; 
some  of  them  arriving  late  would  remain  hungry,  while 
the  rich  had  eaten  and  drunk  to  excess.  On  those 
who  acted  thus  there  fell  naturally  Qod's  judgments 
of  sickness  and  of  death.  To  correct  this  terrible 
evil  and  grave  scandal,  St.  Paul  recalls  to  them  the 
solemnity  of  the  act  of  Holy  Communion,  what  it 
meant,  now  it  was  instituted.  He  reminds  them  of 
how  ihe  whole  feast  was  consecrated  bv  having  that 
eucharistic  bread  and  wine  united  with  it,  and  he 
commands  those  who  wanted  merely  to  satisfy  their 
natural  hunger  to  do  so  at  home  before  coming  to 
the  "Lord's  Supper."  The  two  thoughts  of  com- 
munion with  Christ  and  communion  witn  one  another, 
and  of  ^e  bread  and  wine  being  the  medium  of  the 
union  with  Him,  and  the  source  of  the  Christian 
unity,  intersect  and  interlace  each  other,  like  the 
fine  threads  of  some  tapestry  which  are  so  skilfully 
interwoven  that  jou  cannot  distin^fuish  them  while 
you  look  on  the  image  or  scene  which  they  definitely 
produce.  We  may  with  theoloffical  subtlefy  dissever 
them;  but  if  we  do  so  we  shall  lose  that  loving 
inuige  of  the  Holy  Communion  which  tiie  Apostle 
wrought  out  in  his  teaching,  and  on  which  he  and 
the  early  Church  gazed  with  tender  adoration,  and 
from  which  they  drew  the  deepest  draughts  of  spiritual 
life. 

When  I  oome.— There  is  no  definite  indication  of 
an  approaching  visit  in  these  words.  They  are  quite 
general,  "  whenever  I  come." 
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hut  aU  to  projiL 


CHAPTEE  Xn.— (1)  Now  concern- 
ing spiiitnal  gifts,  breth- 

&^ga^  F«^  I  would  not  have  you 

Ignorant.  w  Te  know 
that  ye  were  Gentiles,  carried  away 
unto  these  dmnb  idols,  even  as  ye  were 
led.  C8)  Wherefore  I  give  you  to  under- 
stand, that  no  man  speaking  by  the 
Spirit  of  Gk>d  calleth  Jesns  accursed :  ^ 
and  that  no  man  can  say  that  Jesus  is 
the  Lord,  but  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 


A  JX  aa 


1  Or,  aaattama. 


^*)  Now  there  are  diversities  of  gifts, 
but  the  same  Spirit.  (^)  And  &ere 
are  differences  of  administrations, 
but  the  same  Lord.  ^^^  And  there 
are  diversities  of  oi)erations,  but  it 
is  the  same  God  which  worketh  all 
in  all. 

(7)  But  the  manifestation  of  the  Spirit 
is  given  to  every  man  to  profit  withal. 
(8)  Tor  to  one  is  given  by  tiie  Spirit  the 
word  of  wisdom ;  to  another  i3ie  word 


xn. 

0)  Now  oonoerning  spiritual  gifts.— Again  the 
sequence  of  ^  the  topics  treated  of  is  probably  decided 
by  the  subjects  contained  in  the  letter  from  Corinth 
(see  chaps,  vii.  1  and  viii.  1),  and  the  Apostle  replies  to 
inquiries  regarding  the  comparatiye  value  and  im- 
portance of  certain  spiritual  gifts.  In  this  early  age 
the  Church  was  full  of  the  cQvine  energy  of  spuitnal 
youth.  From  the  indwelling  Spirit  of  uod  resulted 
certain  marvellous  **  gifts/'  some  of  which  ceased  with 
the  apostolic  age — some  ik.  which  seem  to  have  lingered 
for  oentnries,  even  to  our  own  day— declaring  &em- 
selyes  intermittently  in  times  of  profound  regions 
awakening.  The  party  spirit  with  which  the  Corinthian 
Church  seems  to  nave  been  saturated  naturally  led  to 
diverse  views  as  to  the  relative  importance  of  certidn  of 
these  ^fts — some  were  unduly  exalted,  some  unduJ^ 
depreciated.  The  truth  that  these  gifts  are  valuable 
as  evidence  of  the  indwelling  Spirit,  and  so  far  as  they 
could  be  useful  for  the  Churcn,  was  forgotten.  The 
Apostle  reserves  for  consideration  in  more  detail  (see 
(fhap.  xiii.)  the  special  gift  of  tonffues,  which  was, 
pernaps,  the  gift  most  exaggerated  and  most  mis- 
imderstood  at  Corinth,  and  deab  in  this  diaptor 
with  the  subject  of  spiritual  ^ts  generally.  The 
subject  of  the  chapter  b  The  Sauree,  (Xjedf  and  Value 
of  ^^intval  QiJU,  and  the  chapter  may  be  thus  sub- 
divicled: — 

Yerses  1 — 3.  The  confession  of  Christ  as  Lord  is 

the  true  evidence  of  the  Spirit. 
n     4 — ^11*  The  gifts  of  the  Spirit  are  mverse  in 
chiuracter,  but  the   origin  is  the 
same. 
„     12—30.  The  analogy  of   the  human  body 
shows    tE&t   the    spiritual    Body 
(the  Church)  is  not  a  collection  A 
independent   parts,  but  a   living 
organism  consisting  of   mutually 
interdependent  members. 
I  would  not  have  you  ignorant.— Better,  I  do 
not  wish  you  to  be  ignorant. 

(2)  Ye  know  that  ye  were  Oentiles.— Better 
(.according  to  the  weight  of  MSS.  evidence).  Ye  know 
that  when  ye  were  OerUilee  ye  were,  &c.  In  this  and 
the  following  verse  the  Apostle  reminds  his  readers  that 
so  far  from  regarding  the  marvellous  manifestations  of 
the  Spirit,  such  as  speiddng  with  tongues  and  prophesy- 
ing, as  the  most  wonderful  miracles,  ttie  greatest  miracle 
of  all  was  their  conversion.  That  blind  f oSowers  of  dumb 
idols  should  be  transformed  into  intelligent  believers 
in  the  living  Word  was  the  most  striking  work  of  the 
Spirit.  They  were  now  no  longer  led  hither  and 
thither  by  diverse  teachings  and  diverse  gods ;  they 
had  an  unchanging  principle  of  life,  and  an  unerring 


guide  of  conduct.  The  contrast  of  the  present  state  of 
Christians  with  their  former  state  as  heathens  is  a  topic 
of  frequent  occurrence  in  St.  Paul's  writings  (Bom.  xi. 
30 ;  Col.  i.  21 ;  iii  7,  Ac.). 

(9)  Wherefore  I  give  you  to  understand.— 
Better,  Wherefore  I  make  "known  unto  you.  Because 
such  was  your  condition,  and  there  still  seems  to  linger 
in  your  minds  some  of  the  ignorance  which  belonged 
to  such  a  state,  I  make  known  unto  you  the  one  great 
test  of  your  possession  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  If  any  man 
say  "  tfesus  is  anathema,"  that  is  a  proof  that  he  has 
not  that  Spirit.  If  any  man  say  "  Jesus  is  Lord,"  that 
is  a  proof  that  he  has  that  Spirit. 

(^-^)  Now  there  are  diversities  of  gifts.— 
Although  conversion  is  identical  in  every  case,  yet 
afterwards  there  are  spiritual  gifts  which  vary  accord- 
ing  to  individual  capacity  and  character,  but  they  all 
come  from  the  one  Spirit.  There  are  varieties  of 
ministration  in  which  those  spiritual  gifts  are  employed, 
and  (not  "  but "  in  the  Greek)  the  same  Lord  is  served 
by  these  varied  ministries;  there  are  varieties  of 
operations  resulting  from  these  gifts  and  ministrations, 
but  it  is  the  same  God  who  works  them  all  in  all  cases. 
We  have  here  a  clear  indication  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Hol^  Trini^ — ^the  Holt  Spibit,  the  direct  source  of 
spiritual  gifts ;  the  Son,  the  one  in  whose  service  these 
gifts  are  to  be  used  as  ministers ;  the  Fathbs,  the  one 
supreme  origin  of  all  powers  thus  bestowed  in  diverse 
manners  by  the  one  Spirit,  and  for  diverse  pur^ses  in 
the  ministering  to  the  One  Son.  Thus,  imderlying  this 
passage  is  the  vivid  realisation  of  the  Trinity  in  unity, 
and  unity  in  Trinity  of  the  Divine  Nature. 

(7)  But  the  manifestation  of  the  Spirit.— These 
^fts  which  flow  from  one  source  are  intended  to  flow 
towards  one  object,  viz.,  the  benefit  of  the  whole 
Church.  If  it  were  only  for  a  man's  own  benefit  it 
would  cease  to  be  a  "  manifestation  " — it  would  be  suffi- 
cient for  the  person  to  possess  the  spirit  consciously  to 
himself.  But  the  object  of  light  is  to  give  light  to 
others.  The  object  of  the  spiritual  light  is  to  make 
manifest  to  others. 

(8)  For  to  one  is  given  by  the  Spirit.— Yerses 
8 — ^10  illustrate  the  former  statements  as  to  varieties 
of  endowments  for  the  object  of  the  manifestation  of 
the  Spirit,  stiU,  however,  emphasising  the  unity  of  their 
origin,  viz.,  the  Holv  Spirit.  The  following  division 
(Meyer's)  of  the  g^rts  which  are  here  mentioned  is, 
perhaps,  the  best  approach  to  a  classification  which  can 
be  made.  In  the  Greek  the  genera  (so  to  speak)  are 
divided  by  the  word  hetero,  &e  species  by  aUo,  both 
words  being  rendered  in  the  English  by  the  one  word 
"  another  " : — 

L  Gifts  which  have  reference  to  intellectual  power. 

(1)  The  word  of  wisdom. 

(2)  The  word  of  knowledge. 
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of  knowledge  by  the  same  Spirit ;  (^>  to 
another  faith  by  the  same  Spirit ;  to 
another  the  gifts  of  healing  by  the  same 
Spirit;  Of>)  to  another  the  working  of 
miracles;  to  another  prophecy;  to 
another  discerning  of  spirits ;  to  another 
divers  kinds  of  tongnes ;  to  another  the 
interpretation  of  tongues :  <^^)  but  all 
these  worketh  that  one  and  the  selfsame 
Spirit,  dividinfi^  to  eyery  man  seyerally 
as  he  will.  ^  Tor  as  the  body  is  one, 
and  hath  many  members,  and  all  the 
members  of  that  one  body,  being  many, 
are  one  body :  so  also  is  Christ.  <^>  For 
by  one  Spirit  are  we  all  baptized  into 
one  body,  whether  we  he  Jews  or  Gten- 
tiles,^  wnether  we  be  bond  or  free ;  and 


1  OT.OrttJkt. 


haye  been  all  made  to  drink  into  one 
Spirit.  <^*)  For  the  body  is  not  one 
member,  but  many.  ^^>  If  the  foot 
shall  say.  Because  I  am  not  the  hand, 
I  am  not  of  the  body ;  is  it  therefore  not 
of  the  body?  (^  And  if  the  ear  shall 
say.  Because  I  am  not  the  eye,  I  am 
not  of  the  body ;  is  it  therefore  not  of 
the  body  P  (i^>  If  the  whole  body  were 
an  eye,  where  toere  the  hearing?  If  the 
whole  were  hearing,  where  were  the 
smelling?  ^^)  But  now  hath  God  set 
the  members  eyery  one  of  them  in  the 
body,  as  it  hath  pleased  him.  <^^  And 
if  wey  were  all  one  member,  where 
were  the  body?  W  But  now  are  they 
many    members,    yet   but  one   body. 


n.  Gifts  which  depend  upon  special   energy  of 
faith. 

(1)  The  faith  itself. 

(2)  Operating  in  deeds. 

(a)  Healings. 
(6)  MiradeB. 
(8)  Operating  in   words,  as  in   prophetic 

ntterauces. 
(4)  Operating   in  distinguishing  true  and 
false  spirits, 
in.  Gifts  which  relate  to  tongues. 

(1)  Speaking  with  tongues. 

(2)  Interpreting  tongnes. 

The  "wisdom"  and  the  *' knowledge ''  differ,  in  that 
the  former  expresses  the  deep  spiritual  insight  into 
spiritual  truth  which  some  possess,  the  latter  the  in- 
tellectual appreciation  of  Christian  doctrine,  which  is 
not  so  profound  as  the  former,  and  which  as  tiie  man 
passes  mto  the  spiritual  state  will  vanish  away  (chap. 
3dii.  8). 

W  Faith.^This  cannot  mean  the  faith  which  is 
necessary  to  salvation,  for  that  belongs  to  all  Ohiistians ; 
but  sucn  faith  as  is  mentioned  m  Matt.  xvii.  20, 
Luke  xviL  6,  the  results  of  such  a  &ith  being  here 
enlarged,  and  not  embracing  miracles  alone,  but  pro- 
phecv  and  the  discerning  of  spirits.  In  the  Greek  "  the 
word  of  wisdom  "  is  said  to  be  given  by  the  Spirit ; 
**  the  word  of  knowledge  "  according  to  the  Spirit ;  and 
"  the  faith  and  fpit  of  healing"  in  the  Spirit.  Bv  the 
use  of  this  variety  of  expression  the  Apostle  probably 
means  to  indicate  the  varie^  of  methoos  of  operation 
of  the  Spirit,  as  well  as  the  cuversity  of  Hie  gifu  which 
He  lavisnes. 

(10)  Prophecy .-- Not  in  its  modem  and  limited 
sense  of  foretelling  the  future,  but  f orthtelling  truth 
generally. 

Discerning  of  8pirits--t.6.,  the  power  to  dis- 
ting^nish  between  the  workings  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and 
of  evil  and  misleading  spirits  (see  1  Tim.  iv.  1 ;  1  John 
iv.  1).  On  the  giita  of  tongues  and  interpretations  of 
tonffues,  see  chap  xiv. 

(u)  But  all  xnese.— Again,  in  striking  contrast  to 
the  great  varieties  of  gifts,  the  common  source  of  them 
all  is  emphatically  reflated.  The  Corinthians  estimated 
these  gifts  various^,  according  to  their  variety  in 
operation.  The  Apostle  estimam  their  common  value 
as  proceeding  from  the  One  Spirit,  distributed  accord 


ing  to  His  will.  Those  who  valued  men  more  or  less 
according  to  the  kind  of  fph  they  possessed  were 
reallv,  if  nnoonsdouslv,  criticifflng  the  ^ver. 

(Vi  For. — Here  foUows  an  illustrative  proof  of  the 
former  statement.  The  human  body  is  composed  of 
many  members,  and  so  also  is  the  spiritual  body  of 
Ohnst,  which  is  EQs  Ohurch. 

To  drink  into  one  Spirit.— Better  (in  accordance 
with  the  best  MSS.),  to  dnnk  one  Spirit,  The  act  of 
baptism  was  not  only  a  watering  of  the  convert  with  the 
washing  of  regeneration,  but  a  partaking  of  one  Spirit 
on  his  purt.  it  is  the  same  wora  as  is  lued  in  diap.  iu. 
6,  ApoUos  "  watered." 

(uj  For  the  body  is  not  one  member,  but 
many. — ^Here  follows  a  series  of  suggestions  as  to 
the  different  parts  of  the  body  claiming  independ- 
ence <d  the  body  itself,  which  the  nature  of  the  case 
shows  to  be  absurd. 

(U)  Is  it  therefore  not  of  the  body  ?— Better, 
It  ie  not  on  that  account  not  of  the  body ;  and  so  omit 
the  note  of  interrogation  in  the  subsequent  passages  of 
these  verses  also.  The  illustration  is  almost  the  same 
as  tiiat  contained  in  Idvy,  ii.  32,  the  fable  of  the  re?olt 
of  the  limbs  against  the  belly.  Pope,  in  hia  Eaeay 
on  Man  (iz.),  employs  the  same  idea  thus : — 

"  What  if  the  foot,  ordain*d  the  dust  to  tread. 
Or  hand,  to  toll,  aspired  to  be  the  head? 
What  if  the  head,  uie  eve,  or  ear  decUned 
To  9i&rre  mere  engines  to  the  ruling  mind? 
Just  as  abBord  for  anj  part  to  claim 
To  be  another  in  this  general  frame : 
Just  as  absurd  to  mourn  the!£ato  or  pains 
The  great  directing  Mind  of  All  ordains. 
AH  are  but  parts  of  one  stupendous  whole. 
Whose  body  Nature  is,  ana  God  the  souL*^ 

(17)  If  the  whole  body  were  an  eye.— Here  is 
shown  how  absurd  it  would  be  for  the  body  to  be 
merely  one  member,  and  in  Terse  19  is  shown  the 
converse  absurdity  of  the  members  losing  their  indi- 
yiduality.  There  is  a  cotporate  body  composed  ef 
divers  members.  That  is  the  difference  between  a 
dead  machine  and  a  living  organisuL 

(90)  But  now  are  they.— From  the  recbiciio  ad 
abturdAtm  of  the  previous  verses  the  Apostle  turns  to 
tiie  fact  as  it  is,  and  proceeds  (in  verse  21)  to  state  thai 
there  is  a  mutual  interdependence  in  the  members  ol 
the  body.  The  eve  is  dependent  on  the  hand,  the  bead 
upon  me  feet.  Here,  no  doubt,  the  illustration  is  drawn 
out  in  this  particular  duection  to  rebuke  those  who 
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(SI)  And  the  eye  cannot  say  unto  the  hand, 
I  have  no  need  of  thee :  nor  amin  the 
head  to  the  feet,  I  have  no  need  of  yon. 
(^>  Nay,  much  more  those  members  of 
the  body,  which  seem  to  be  more  feeble, 
are  necessary:  <^>  and  those  m&mbera 
of  the  body,  which  we  think  to  be  less 
honourable,  upon  these  we  bestow^ 
more  abundant  honour;  and  our  un- 
comely parte  have  more  abundant  come- 
liness. 

(8*)  For  our  comelj  parte  have  no  need : 
but  God  hath  tempered  the  body  to- 
gether, haying  given  more  abundant 
honour  to  thsA  part  which  lacked: 
(S)  that  there  should  be  no  schism^ 
in  the  body;  but  that  the  members 
should  have  the  same  care  one  for 
another.  ^^^  And  whether  one  member 
suffer,  all  the  members  suffer  with  it ; 
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or  one  member  be  honoured,  all  the 
members  rejoice  with  it.  (^>  Now  ye 
are  the  body  of  Christ,  and  members  in 
particular.  (^>  And  Qod  hath  set  some 
in  the  church,  first  apostles,  secondarily 
prophets,  thirdly  teachers,  after  that 
miracles,  then  g^fts  of  healings,  helps, 
governments,  diversities^  of  tongues. 
<^)  Are  all  apostles  9  are  all  prophets  9 
a/re  all  teachers?  are  all  workers^  of 
miracles?  <^>  Bave  all  the  gifts  of 
healing?  do  all  speak  with  tongues? 
do  all  interpret?  (^^  But  covet  ear- 
nestly the  best  gifts. 

And  yet  shew  I  unto  you  a  more  ex- 
cellent way. 


CHAPTER  xm.— ^1)  Though  I  speak 
withthetongues  of  men  and     chap.  ziii. 
of  angels,  and  have   not        l^ve> 


being  themflelyes  posseesed  of  what  were  oonsidwed 
important  spiritnal  gifU  despised  the  gifts  which  the 
^irit  had  bestowed  on  others. 

(»)  Which  seem  to  be  more  feeble.>-The 
general  argnment  of  this  and  the  following  verse  (with- 
out attempting  to  identify  the  particular  parts  of  the 
body  ref  emd  to)  is  that  the  wea!kest  parts  of  the  body 
are  as  necessary  to  the  body  as  the  strongest;  and 
those  parts  which  are  considered  less  seemly  are  more 
abundantly  cared  for  bv  beinsr  carefully  covered  with 
clothes,  as  distinguished  from  me  face  and  hands  which 
are  imcovered. 

(84)  For  our  comely  parts  have  no  need. — 
These  words  (better,  and  our  comely  parts  have  no 
need)  conclude  the  former  verse.  The  words,  "But 
God  hath  tempered,"  commence  a  new  sentence,  in 
which  the  natural  practice  of  covering  parts  of  the  body 
is  stated  to  be  in  harmony  with  Qod'a  evident  intention. 

(25)  That  there  should  be  no  sohism.— The 
existence  of  differences  of  gifts  in  the  Church  had  been 
used  l^  the  Corinthians  to  cause  schisms,  exalting 
some  gifts  and  depreciating  others,  when  this  very 
variety  in  the  Church  ought,  as  was  the  intention  of 
variety  in  the  human  body,  to  create  a  mutual  depen- 
dence, which  would  promote  unity. 

m  And  whether  one  member  suffer.— This 
verse  completes  the  statement  of  the  perfect  uni^of 
the  members  in  one  bod^  and  with  one  another.  They 
are  not  only  phvsically  joined  together,  but  they  are  so 
united  as  to  feel  together. 

(^)  Now.— We  nave  here  in  general  terms  the  ap- 
plication  of  the  foregoing  illustration,  the  detailed 
application  of  which  f oflows  in  verse  28.  The  Apostles 
were  those  selected  by  our  Lord  Himself,  or  afterwards 
elected  by  them  to  join  that  body.  (On  prophets 
and  teachers,  see  verse  10.)  The  teachers  were  pro- 
bably a  junior  order  of  instructors.  (See  Acts  xiu.  1 ; 
Eph.  iv.  11.)  The  enumeration  of  tiie  gifts  here  cor- 
responds with  that  previously  ^ven  in  verses  9  and  10, 
witn  the  exception  oi  the  mention  here  of  '*  helps  "  and 
"governments,"  and  the  omission  of  "interpretation  of 
tongues"  and  "discernment  of  spirit."  Possibly, 
therefore,  the  words  inserted  here  are  only  another 
deadgnation  of  the  same  thing.    The  "  helps  "  being  the 


aid  required  for  those  who  heard  tongues  in  order  to  tho 
understanding  them,  and  the  "  governments  "  bein^  the 
due  regulation  of  the  aoceptiuice  of  certain  spiritual 
powers  and  rejection  of  others. 

(SI)  But  oovet  eamestily.— Better,  But  earnestly 
seek  the  better  g^.  All  this  aigument  is  not  meant  to 
check  ardour  and  to  damp  enthusiasm.  The  Spirit 
divideth  to  every  man  as  H!e  wills,  but  He  wiUs  to  g^ve 
to  each  the  best  gift  that  each  desires  and  is  capable 
of  receiving.  The  receptivity  which  comes  with  earnest 
and  practical  desire  is  in  the  case  of  each  individual 
the  aetormining  cause  as  to  what  gift  the  Spirit  will 
in^e*  The  last  sentence,  "  And  yet  show  I  unto  you  a 
more  excellent  way,"  ought  to  form  the  opening  dause 
of  the  next  chapter.  The  "  more  excellent  way  is  not 
some  gift  to  be  desired  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other 
pite,  but  a  more  excellent  way  of  striving^  for  those 
{fifte.  You  are  not  to  strive  for  any  one  ^t  because 
it  is  more  hifi^hly  esteemed,  or  because  it  is  more 
apparently  useful,  or  because  it  is  more  easily  attained. 
That  which  will  consecrate  every  struggle  for  attain- 
ment and  every  gift  when  attained  is  Loyb. 

xm 

(1)  Though  I  speak  .  .  .—The  more  excellent  way 
is  "  Love."  Without  it  all  moral  and  intellectual  gifte 
are  valueless.  If  tiiere  be  love — ^the  love  of  God,  and 
tiie  love  of  our  brethren — in  our  hearte,  all  will  be  welL 
This  hymn  of  praise  in  honour  of  love  is  remarkable, 
(1)  as  coming  nom  St.  Paul,  and  not  from  St.  John, 
irom  whose  pen  we  might  naturally  have  looked  for  it ; 
and  (2),  occurring  here  m  an  atmosphere  of  controverq^, 
preceded  and  succeeded  as  it  is  by  close  logical  argu- 
ment. 

On  the  first  p<nnt  we  may  observe  what  a  striking 
illustration  it  is  of  the  completeness  of  St.  Paul's 
character.  The  dear,  vigorous  intellect  and  the  mas- 
culme  energy  of  tibe  great  Apostle  are  united  to  a 
heart  full  of  tenderness.  We  can  almost  feel  ite  pul- 
sations, we  can  almost  hear  ite  mighty  throbbings,  in 
every  line  of  this  poem. 

That  this  passage  should  be  found  in  the  middle 
of  a  protractea  argnment  suggeste  the  idea  that  we  have 
here  the  result  of  a  sudden  and  direct  inspiration.  The 
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charity,  I  am  become  as  sounding  brass, 
or  a  tinkling  cymbaL  <^^  And  though 
I  have  the  gtft  of  prophecy,  and  under- 
stand all  mysteries,  and  all  knowledge ; 
and  though  I  have  all  faith,  so  that  I 
could  remove  mountains,  and  have  not 
charity,  I  am  nothing.  (^>  And  though 
I  bestow  aU  my  goods  to  feed  the  poor. 
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and  though  I  give  my  body  to  be  burned, 
and  have  not  charity,  it  profiteth  me 
nothing.  ^^^  Charity  suffereth  long,  and 
is  kind;  charity  envieth  not;  charily 
vaunteth  not  itself,^  is  not  puffed  up, 
(^  doth  not  behave  itself  unseemly,  seek- 
eth  not  her  own,  is  not  easily  provoked, 
thinketh  no  evil;   (^>  rejoiced  not  in 


Apostle  had  always  been  oonsoions  of  a  mighty  power 
worknig  in  him,  mastering  him,  bringnng  him  into 
captiyiw  to  Christ.  There  suddenly  flasnes  npon  him 
the  reaJlisataon  of  what  that  power  is,  and  he  cannot 
but  at  onoe  ffive  utterance,  in  language  of  surpassing 
loftiness  ana  flowing  wiili  emotion,  to  the  new  and 
profound  conyiction  which  has  set  his  whole  soul 
aflame.  This  chapter  is  the  Baptismal  Service  of  Lotc. 
Here  it  receives  its  new  Ghnstian  name.  The  word 
{agape)  which  is  used  here  for  love  is  peculiar  to  the 
New  Testament  (and  a  few  passages  m  the  LXX.). 
It  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  heathen  writer.  The  word 
"charity,"  which  supufies  either  tolerance  or  alms- 
giving, is  an  insufficient  rendering  of  the  orijnnal, 
and  destroys  the  force  of  the  passage,  especaafly  in 
verse  3,  where  "  almsgiving  "  without  love  is  pronounced 
worthless.  The  Latin  cariJUu  was  used  as  the 
rendering  of  agape,  probably  because  the  ordinary 
Latin  word  amor  (love)  was  considered  too  significant 
of  a  mere  earthly  or  fleshly  affection;  and  hence  the 
word  "charity"  in  the  English  version.  Perhaps  it 
was  hoped  thiat  the  word  "  charity,"  when  planted  in 
such  a  soU,  and  with  such  surroundings,  would  have 
grown  to  have  that  larger  significance  to  which  the 
original  g^ves  expression.  If  so,  the  experiment  has 
not  succeeded,  the  word  has  not  become  acclimatised  to 
tiiis  chupter.  The  word  "  love  "  had  better  be  restored 
here.  The  rare  purity  of  its  surroundinK  atmosphere 
will  completely  deprive  it  of  any  earthfy  or  sensual 
taint. 

This  chapter,  occupied  with  the  one  main  thought, 
divides  itself  into  three  parts — 

Yerses  1  —  3.  The   greatest   gsha   are   valueless 

without  Love. 
4  —  7.  The  pre-eminent  characteristics  of 

LOVB. 

8—13.  Gifts  are  transient;  virtues  are 
eternal,  and  chief  of  them  is 
Love. 
Tongues  of  men  and  of  angels.— The  giit  of 
tongues  (see  Notes  on  chap,  xiv.)  is  placed  first  as  that 
moOT  over-estimated  at  C!oiinth.  It  is  useless  without 
love.  It  would  be  impossible  to  define  love,  as  it  is  im- 
possible to  define  life ;  but  the  best  concep^on  of  what 
St.  Paul  means  by  love  can  be  found  from  the  descrip- 
tion which  he  subsequently  gave  of  it.  Stanley,  con- 
trasting the  meaning  of  the  word  employed  by  St.  Paul 
with  the  various  words  for  love  in  other  literature,  re- 
marks: "While  the  'love'  of  the  New  Testament 
retains  all  the  fervour  of  the  Hebrew  '  aspiration '  and 
'desire,'  and  of  the  'personal  aifection'  c^  the  Greek, 
it  ranges  through  as  wide  a  sphere  as  the  comprehensive 
'benevolence'  of  Alexandria.  Whilst  it  retains  the 
relinous  element  tiiat  raised  the  affections  of  the 
Hemew  Psalmist  to  the  presence  of  God,  it  acrees 
with  the  classical  and  Alexandrian  feelings  in  muing 
its  chief  object  the  welfare  of  man.  It  is  not  religion 
evaporated- into  benevolence,  but  benevolence  taken  up 
into  religion.    It  b  the  practical  exemplification  of  the 
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two  great  characteristics  of  Ghrisdanity,  the  union  of 
Gk)d  with  man,  the  union  of  religion  with  morality; 
love  to  man  for  the  sake  of  love  to  Gh>d,  love  to  Grod 
showing  itself  in  love  to  man." 

As  sounding  brass. — ^Not  a  brass  trumpet,  or  in- 
strument of  any  kind,  but  simply  a  piece  of  metal, 
which  when  struck  will  merely  produce  noise. 

A  tJTiVliTig  oymbaL— Better,  a  clanging  cymbal 
This  instrument  can  produce  by  itself  no  inteUigiUe 
time.    (See  Ps.  xl.  5.) 

(3)  Fropheoy.— llie  Apostle  valued  the  gift  of 
prophecy— t.e.,  preaching — ^more  highly  than  the  gift  of 
tongues,  which  stood  &st  in  Gorinthian  estimatian. 
He  therefore  naturally  selects  it  as  cominff  into  the 
same  condemnation,  if  unaccompanied  by  love.  All 
the  secrets  of  Qod!s  providence  and  oomnlete  know- 
ledge (see  chap.  xii.  8),  even  such  a  transcendent  faith  as 
Ghrist  had  spoken  of  as  capable  of  moving  mountains 
(Matt.  xvii.  20),  may  belong  to  a  man,  and  without 
love  he  is  nothing.  We  mum  not  take  these  words  as 
implying  that  t&  Apostle  possessed  this  vast  know- 
ledge and  faiUi  j^rsonally.  The  whole  argument  is  put 
hypotheticdly — ^it  supposes  a  man  possesised  of  these 
qualities. 

(9)  Bestow  all  my  goods.— The  Greek  word 
literally  means  to  feed  others  by  giving  them  morsels 
of  food,  and  so  we  have  the  thought  of  a  diarity 
ext^isive  in  its  diffusion,  as  well  as  complete  in  ite 
self-sacrifice.  The  whole  of  the  bestowers  properij 
griven  in  charity,  and  so  divided  as  to  readi  the  kugest 
number. 

I  give  my  body  to  be  burned.— A  still  g^reatef 
proof  of  devotion  to  some  person  or  cause,  is  the 
sacrifice  of  life ;  yet  even  that  may  be  without  love. 
A  stnmge  reai^ng  has  crept  into  some  MSS. — **  that  I 
may  boast " — ^which  would  make  the  passage  mean  that 
a  man  gave  his  body  to  some  torture  from  a  wrong 
motive,  viz.,  vain-glory.  But  this  would  weaken  the 
force  of  the  passage.  What  renders  the  self-sacrifice 
valueless  is  not  a  wrong  cause,  but  the  absence  of  love 
as  the  motive  power.  Although  burning  was  not  a 
form  of  martyraom  at  this  time,  yet  such  histories  as 
that  of  the  three  children  in  Dan.  iii.  19  would 
make  the  expression  intelligible  and  forcible. 

These  words  are  historically  interesting  to  the 
"Rngliftb  Ghurch.  They  formed  the  text  from  which 
Dr.  Smith  preached  at  the  martyrdom  of  Latimer  and 
Bddleyl 

(4)  Charity  snffbreth  long.— Better,  Love  is  long- 
steering.  Here  follows  a  description  of  love.  Descri]^ 
tions  of  positive  characteristics  and  neantions  of  evil 
qualities  are  now  employed  by  the  Aposue  in  what  he 
would  have  us  believe  to  lie  his  impossible  task  of 
adequatelv  describing  true  love. 

(5j  Thinketh  no  evil.— That  is,  does  not  dweD 
upon  the  evil  done  to  her. 

(0)  Bejoioeth  not  in  iniquity  .—The  attitude  of 
our  mind  towards  sin  b  a  great  test  of  the  truth  of  our 
religions  feeling. 
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miqnitj,  but  rejoioeth  in  the  truth  ;^ 
<7>  beareth  all  things,  beUeveth  sJl 
things,  hopeth  all  things,  endnreth  all 
things. 

<^)  Charity  never  fiaileth :  but  whether 
there  be  prophecies,  thej  shall  &il ; 
whether  there  be  tongues,  they  shall 
cease;  whether  there  be  knowledge,  it 
shall  vanish  away.  (^>  For  we  know  in 
part,  and  we  prophesy  in  part.  ^^®>  But 
when  that  which  is  perfect  is  come. 
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),    XIII.  preferred'  to  Faith  and  Hope* 

then  that  which  is  in  part  shall  be  done 
away.  <^>  When  I  was  a  child,  I  spake 
as  a  child,  I  understood  as  a  child,  I 
thought^  as  a  child  \  but  when  I  became 
a  man,  I  put  away  childish  things. 
(12)  YoT  now  we  see  through  a  glais, 
darkly;^  but  then  face  to  face :  now  I 
know  in  part;  but  then  shall  I  know 
even  as  also  I  am  known.  <^'>  And  now 
abideth  &ith,  hope,  charity,  these  three ; 
but  the  greatest  of  these  ie  charity. 


(7)  Beareth  all  things.— The  fall  thought  of  the 
original  here  is  that  lore  silently  endnres  whatever  it 
has  to  suffer. 

(8)  Charity  never  fkdleth.— From  the  poflitiye  and 
negative  qualities  of  love  described  and  enumerated  in 
the  preceding  passage,  the  Apostle  now  turns  to  con- 
trast the  impenshabk  character  of  love  and  other  graces 
with  the  ephemeral  nature  of  gifts.  The  Corinthians 
held  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  the  value  of  gifts 
such  as  tonnes  and  prophecy,  and  under-valued  the 
graces  of  faith  and  love.  Now  the  Apostle  shows  that 
the^  were  thereby  preferring  the  thii^  which  are  for 
a  tmie  to  the  ffraoes  which  are  for  ever.  One  faction, 
indeed,  exalted  to  the  highest  place  a  sift— that  of 
tongues — which  was  the  most  ephemeral  ofall  Christian 
gifts.  On  the  "tongues,"  see  Note  on  diap.  xiv.  2. 
"  Prophecies,"  in  the  plunJ,  intimates  tiie  varied  grada- 
tions of  power  Dossessed  by  the  preachers,  in  some  cases 
including  that  deep  spiritual  insight  into  the  realities  of 
the  present  whicn  enabled  the  preacher  to  foretell 
distant  events. 

(9)  We  know  in  part. — ^Enowled^e  and  preaching 
are  incomplete ;  therefore,  when  this  diroensation  ends, 
and  the  complete  dispensation  is  brought  in,  these  im- 
perfect gifts  shall  cease.  Crifts  are  but  the  implements 
of  the  divine  husbandry ;  graces  are  the  seeds  them- 
selves. When  the  gpreat  harvest-time  comes,  the  in- 
struments, however  useful,  will  be  cast  aside  altogether; 
the  seeds  will,  by  the  very  process  of  death,  be  trans- 
formed into  blossoms  and  fruits,  and  in  that  perfected 
form  remain  for  ever. 

ao)  That  which  is  perfect.— This  verse  shows,  by 
the  emphatic  "then,"  that  the  time  when  the  gifts 
shall  cease  is  the  end  of  this  dispensation.  The  im- 
perfect shall  not  cease  until  the  perfect  is  brought  in. 
(See  Ep^  iv.  11—13.) 

01)  When  I  was  a  child.— The  natural  childhood 
and  manhood  of  this  life  are  analogous  to  the  spiritual 
childhood  of  this  life  and  the  spiritual  manhoodf  of  the 
life  to  come. 

I  understood  as  a  child,  I  thought  as  a  child. 
— The  first  word  expresses  mere  simple  apprehension, 
the  second  word  implies  active  intelleotual  exertion. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  the  three  words  here  used 
refer  back  respectively  to  the  gifts  previously  men- 
tioned. "  I  spoke "  corresponds  to  the  "tongues,"  " I 
understood "  to  the  "prophecy,"  and  " I  reasoned "  to 
the  "knowledge."  Without  mtending  any  such  very 
definite  correspondence  of  Uiese  three  expressions,  the 
Apostle  probably  naturally  made  the  points  of  analogy 
correspond  in  number  with  what  they  were  intended  to 
illustrata 

But  when  I  became  a  man.— Better,  bid  now 
that  I  have  become  a  man  I  have  given  up  the  ways  of 
a  child.    The  point  brought  out  is  his  present  state  as 


a  man,  and  not,  as  the  English  version  might  seem  to 
imply,  some  fixed  point  of  transition  in  his  past  history. 
The  contrast  he  seeks  to  make  clear  is  between  two 
states  of  life 

02)  For  now— t.e.,  in  this  earthly  life,  the  "  for " 
connecting  the  previous  statement  with  that  which  it 
illustrates. 

Through  a  glass,  darkly. — Better,  through  a 
mirror  in  a  dark  saying.  The  illustration  here  is  from 
a  mirror  when  the  image  appears  far  behind  the  mirror 
itsell  If  we  rememMr  tne  imperfect  metal  surfaces 
which  formed  the  mirrors  of  those  days,  we  can  imagine 
how  imperfect  and  enigmatical  (the  Greek  word  is  "  in 
an  enigma*^)  would  tne  image  apj^ear;  so  that  the 
Apostle  says, "  Like  that  image  which  you  see  when 
you  look  at  an  object  in  a  mirror  far  off,  with  blurred 
and  undefined  outline,  such  is  our  knowledge  here  and 
now ;  but  then  (i.0.,  when  this  dispensation  is  at  an  end) 
we  shall  see  as  yon  see  a  man  when  you  stand  b^ore 
him  face  to  face.  (See  Num.  xii  7,  8  for  a  similar 
thouffht,  but  a  different  illustration  c^  it — "  mouth  to 
mouto."}  The  word  for  "glass"  here  is  the  same  as 
in  Jas.  i.  23,  and  must  mean  a  mirror,  and  not,  as 
some  commentators  suggest,  a  pane  of  transparent 
stone  or  horn,  such  as  was  then  used,  for  which  a  quite 
different  word  would  have  been  employed. 

0^)  And  now  abideth  .  .  .—Better,  Thus  (here 
abide  .  .  .  The  "now"  is  not  here  temporal,  but 
logical.  It  is  not  "now"  (i.e.,  this  present  lifej  con- 
trasted with  the  future,  but  it  is  the  conclusion  of  the 
whole  argument.    From  all  that  has  been  urged  in  the 

Erevious  verses  it  follows  that  these  three  graces — ^faith, 
ope,  love— remain  imperishable  and  immortal  Gifts 
such  as  the  Goiintluan  Church  r^oiced  in  shall  pass 
away  when  the  perfect  succeeds  the  imj>erfect;  the 
graces  of  faith,  nope,  love  shall  remain  in  the  next 
fife,  exalted  and  purified.  But  even  in  this trinityol 
graces  there  is  an  order,  and  love  stands  first.  The 
contrast  is  not  between  love  which  is  imperishable  and 
faith  and  hope  which  are  perishable,  but  between 
ephemeral  ffifts  and  enduring  fpraces.  It  is  strange 
how  completely  in  popular  thinking  this  has  been  Icwt 
sight  of,  and  hence  we  find  such  words  as  these— 

"  Faith  wiU  vanlBh  into  Bight, 
Hope  be  emptied  in  delight, 
Love  in  heaven  will  ahine  more  bright, 
Therefore  give  na  love ; " 

which  express  almost  the  opposite  of  what  the  Apostle 
really  wrote. 

There  need  be  no  difficulty  in  understanding  that 
"faith,"  in  the  sense  of  trust  in  Christ  as  our  Saviour, 
may  continue  in  the  heavenly  state ;  indeed,  when  we 
see  Him  face  to  face,  and  see  actually  how  gpreat  a 
salvation  He  hath  obtained  for  us,  that  faith  may  be 
expected  to  glow  with  a  new  and  increasing  fervour 
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CHAPTER  XIV.— W  PoUow  after 
Chap.  xLt.  1—  chapritjy  and  desire  spiri- 
2&  The  gift  of  tual  gifts f  but  rather  that 
*^*°«^®»-  ye  may  prophesy.    W  For 

he    that     speaketh    in    an    vmJeiMvm 
tongue  speal:eth   not   unto  men,  but 
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unto  God;  for  no  man  understandeth^ 
Am;  howbeit  in  the  spirit  he  speaketh 
mysteries.  <'>  But  he  that  prophesieth 
speaketh  unto  men  to  edification,  and 
exhortation,  and  comfort.  <^>  He  that 
speaketh  in  an  wnlcnown  tongue  edifieth 


Hope,  too,  need  noTer  cease  if  that  new  life  is  to  be 
progressiye.  If  hope  lives  by  feeding  on  the  present  as 
the  promise  of  the  future,  snrely  it  will  have  a  more 
abonduit  sostenance  in  that  life  than  in  this.  Yet 
love  stands  sapreme;  indeed,  both  faith  and  hope  woold 
pmsh  without  her.    (See  Matt  xzvi  35 ;  GWL  y.  6.) 

XIV. 

0)  Follow  after  charity.— Better,  FoUow  after 
love.  The  preceding  chapter  is^  parenthetical,  and  the 
Apostle  here  returns  to  tne  subject  with  which  he  had 
been  immediately  occupied  before  he  branched  o£E  into 
that  gpreat  Psalm  of  lioye.  He  has  spoken  enthu- 
siastically in  praise  of  the  superiority  ox  loye  as  the 
greatest  amongst  graces,  and  of  all  graces  as  superior 
to  all  gifts ;  but  ^ill,  though  we  are  to  "  do  this,"  we 
are  not  to  leaye  the  other  undone.  Spiritual  gifta  are 
to  be  "  earnestly  striyen  for."  As  there  was  a  priority 
in  graces,  so  there  is  in  gifts.  To  prophesy  is  the 
greatest  gift ;  it  is  so,  as  we  see  aftorwarois,  because  it 
makes  us  useful  to  our  brethren ;  therefore  it  is  to  be 
striyen  for  rather  than  any  other  gift. 

(2)  For  he  that  speaketh  in  an  unknown 
tongue.— Bettor,  For  he  that  meaketh  in  a  tongue. 
The  word  '*  unknown  "  is  not  in  the  original,  but  it  has 
been  inserted  in  connection  with  the  word  "  tongue " 
all  through  this  chaptor,  so  as  to  make  the  yarious 
passages  seem  to  be  consistent  witli  the  theory  that  the 
gift  m  tongues  was  a  gift  of  languages.  This  is  not 
the  place  to  enter  into  the  question  of  what  particular 
external  manifestation  of  this  fpft  was  eyioenced  on 
the  Day  of  Pentecost  (SeeActeii.l — ^13.)  Still,  beliey- 
in^  tint  the  gift  of  tongues  here  spoken  of  is  identical 
with  the  gift  of  tongues  which  was  first  bestowed  at 
Pentecost,  I  would  say  that  the  phenomena  described 
as  occurring  then  must  be  explained  by  the  fuller  and 
more  elaborate  account  of  the  nature  of  the  sift  which 
is  giyen  to  us  here.  Against  the  theory  thu  the  gift 
was  one  of  a  capacity^  to  speak  yarious  languages  we 
haye  three  considerations.  (1)  The  word  dialecioe, 
which  is  repeatedly  used  to  egress  languages  (Acts 
i.  19;  ii.  6,  8;  xxi.  40;  xxiL  2;  xxyi.  14),  is  neyer  used 
by  St.  Paul  or  by  the  author  of  the  Acts  in  reference 
to  Uie  utterances  of  those  who  possessed  the  gift  of 
tongues,  but  the  other  word,  aloUa,  which  is,  literally, 
the  physical  organ  of  speecn — as  if  the  utterances 
were  simply  soimds  that  proceeded  from  it.  (2)  There 
is  no  trace  whateyer  of  this  knowledge  of  languages 
haying  been  eyer  used  for  the  purpose  of  preaching 
to  those  who  spoke  f  orei^^  languages.  The  language 
of  the  Lycaonians  was  eyidenthr  not  understood  by  tne 
Apostles  when  they  were  adc&essed  in  it  (see  Acte 
xiy.  11),  and  they  did  not  speak  in  it.  That  the 
hearers  at  Pentecost  said  they  heard  those  who  were 
filled  with  the  Spirit "  speak  in  our  own  language''  would 
only  imply,  either  that  the  outpouring  on  Jrentecost  had 
for  the  moment  a  muraculous  effect,  which  immediately 
ceased,  or  that  "  all  the  yarious  elemente  of  Aramaic 
and  Helleoistic  speech,  latent  in  the  usual  language  of 
the  time,  were  quckened,  under  the  power  of  tliis  gift, 
hito  a  new  life,  sometimes  inteUigibl^  sometimes  unin- 


telligible to  those  who  heard  it,  but  always  expressiyB 
of  the  yitaHty  and  energy  of  the  Spirit  by  whicn  it  was 
animated."  (3)  The  descripdon  of  tlie  gift  in  this 
chapter  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  it  being  a  gift  of 
languages.  The  gift  was  the  result  of  a  quickaDed 
spiritual  |K>wer  by  the  action  of  the  Holy  Gluist  (see 
also  Acto  li.  4;  x.  44—46;  xix.  6) ;  it  poured  itself  forth 
in  wild,  impassioned  utterances,  whicn  were  sometimes 
mistaken  for  delirium  (yerse  23) ;  and  these  were  the 
eamteeeioDje,  not  of  thougfate,  but  of  feeling  unintdli- 
gible  always,  if  uninteipretod,  to  the  listener,  and 
sometimes  to  the  utterer  himself. 

It  is  to  be  obseryed  that  yery  notable  spiritoil 
phenomena,  not  unlike  what  are  recorded  here,  accom- 
panied many  periods  of  mat  eroritnal  reyiyaL  The 
mstories  of  the  early  wou  of  Wesley  and  Whitfield, 
and  of  Inring — ^to  take  examples  in  England  alone 
•—afford  some  yery  remarkable  illustrations.  .The 
ffenenJ  subiect  of  um  first  part  of  this  chapter  (yerses 
1 — ^25)  is  tne  Gift  of  Tongues,  and  is  thus  dealt 
with:— 

I.  Pbophbct  is  supebiob  to  the  Gift  of 
ToNOirss  (yerses  2—11) 
Because  (1)  Tongues  are  the  means  of  communion  be- 
tween the  indiyidual  and  God,  whereas 
f»rophecy  is  communion  with  other  mea 
yerses  2,  3). 
(2)  Tongues  do  yourself  good ;  prophecy  does 
TOod  to  others  (yerses  4-~6). 
This  truth  is  ulustrated  (a)  by  the  yarie^  of  musical 
instrumente  (yerse  7) ;  (6)  by  the  distinction  of  musical 
notes  (yerses  8,  9) ;  (e)  by  the  yarieties  of  human  Ian- 
g^uage  (yerses  10, 11). 

II.  Practical  Application  ov  the   Fors- 
ooiNG  (yerses  11 — 19).^ 

(1)  What  the  aim  and  otnect  of  the  Christians 

should  be  (yerses  12, 13). 

(2)  His  own  example  (yerses  14p— 19). 

m.  FiTBTHEB  Appeal  to  thsib  Intelliosncs 
AS  TO  THIS  Tbttth  (ycrses  21 — ^25). 

(1)  The  Old  Testament  teaches  the  same  prin- 

ciple (yerses  21,  22). 

(2)  The  gift  of  prophecy  is  a  means  of  spread- 

ing Ghristiam^,  and  the  gUt  of  tongues 
is  not  (yerses  zS — ^25). 
In  the  spirit  he  speaketh  m3rsterie8.— Tho 
utterances  come,  not  from  his  mind,  but  from  his  spirit. 

unmtelligible  to  others. 

(3)  Edifloation,  and  eadiortation,  and  com- 
fort.—They  communed  with  God  by  the  speakiiig 
with  tongues;  they  communed  with  vie  brethren  l^ 
prophecy — building  up,  stirring  up,  cheering  up,  as 
eacn  required. 

(4)  He  that  speaketh  in  an  unknown  tongue. 
— ^Better,  He  that  w&iketh  in  a  tongue.  The  intro- 
duction of  the  word  "unknown"  destroys  the  whole 
force  of  the  passage.  All  tongues — as  distinct  from 
languages — ^were  unknown,  t.e.,  unintelligible.  The 
gift  OT  prophecy  is  superior  in  usefulness  to  that  of 
t(Aigues,  and  therefore  to  be  preferred.    The  use  of  tlw 
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himBelf ;  but  he  that  prophesieth  edifieth 
the  church.  ^^)  I  wonld  that  ye  all 
spake  with  tongaes,  bat  rather  that  ye 
prophesied :  for  greater  is  he  that  pro- 
phesieth than  he  that  speaketh  with 
tongues,  except  he  interpret,  that  the 
church  may  receive  edifying.  W  Now, 
brethren,  if  I  come  unto  you  speaking 
with  tongues,  what  shall  I  profit  you, 
except  I  shall  speak  to  you  either  by 
reyelation,  or  by  knowledge,  or  by  pro- 
phesying, or  by  doctrine  ? 

(7>  And  even  things  without  life  giving 
sound,  whether  pipe  or  harp,  except 
they  give  a  distinction  in  the  sounds,^ 


t   Or.   c^n^l- 


lOr, 


how  shall  it  be  known  what  is  piped  or 
harped?  W  For  if  the  trumpet  give 
an  uncertain  sound,  who  shall  prepare 
himself  to  the  battleP  W  So  likewise 
ye,  except  ye  utter  by  the  tonsue  words 
easy*  to  be  understood,  how  uiaU  it  be 
known  what  is  spoken?  for  ye  shall 
speak  into  the  air.  ^>  There  are,  it 
may  be,  so  many  kinds  of  voices  in  the 
world,  and  none  of  them  is  without  sig- 
nification. <^)  Therefore  if  I  know  not 
the  meaning  of  the  voice,  I  shall  be 
unto  him  mat  speaketh  a  barbarian, 
and  he  that  speaketh  sh^U  be  a  bar- 
barian unto  me.    <^>  Even  so  ye,  for- 


word  "edify,"  as  applied  to  an  indiyidiuJ  solely,  as 
distiiict  from  the  inmyidiial  as  a  part  of  the  whole 
Church,  is  nnnsiial  with  St.  Fanl  (see  Note  on  chap. 
TiiL  1),  but  is  introdnoed  so  as  to  make  the  antithesis 
verbally  as  well  as  logically  more  striking. 

W  I  would  that  ye  ul  spake  with  tongues.— 
To  avoid  danger  of  misnnderstanding  or  misrepresenta- 
tion the  Apostle  emphatically  asserts  here  that  the 
enror  which  ne  is  combating  is  the  nndne  exaltation  of 
the  gift  of  toiuraes  to  the  depredation  of  other  gifts. 
The  teacher  oi  religions  tmtn  to  others,  who  thereby 
bnilds  up  the  whole  edifice  of  the  body  of  Christ,  is  a 
greater  one  than  he  who  is  himself  benefited  by  being 
possessed  of  prof  oimd  bat  imcommnnicable  emotion. 

Except  he  interpret.— The  gift  of  interpreting 
miffht  therefore  belong  to  the  same  person  who  had  the 
gin  of  tonffnes:  and  if  he  had  this  power  of  articn- 
lating  for  the  benefit  of  others  the  emotion  which  he 
incoherently  expresses  in  rererie,  then  the  gift  of 
tongaes  was  ns^al  to  the  Chnrch  at  large,  and  so  was 
as  Tunable  as  prophecy. 

W  Now,  brethren.— Transferring  these  things  to 
himself  in  an  image  the  Apostle  reinforces  the  pre- 
oedine  teaching.  Now  (i.e.,  seeing  that  tiiese  things 
are  s^,  what  profit  would  I  be  to  come  to  you  speaking 
in  tongaes  P  1  have  been  telling  yon  that  you  canncn 
profit  others :  I  ask  yon,  do  you  think  I  speaking  in 
tonffues  could  profit  you  P 

Bxoept  I  shall  speak  to  you  either  •  •  .— 
Here  is  an  expansion  of  the  '^  interoretation  of  tonnes  " 
of  the  previous  verse,  and  which  is  the  condition  on 
which  depends  any  usefulness  of  the  fpit.  The  "  reve- 
lation "  and  the  ''Knowledge "  are  the  internal  gifts  in 
the  teacher  himself  whi<^  are  the  sources  of  his  power 
to  communicate  '*  prophecy ''  (i.e.,  general  exhortation), 
or  ''doctrine"  (ix.,  systematic  religious  instruction) 
to  his  hearers. 

(7)  And  even  things  without  life.— The  pipe 
and  harp  were  the  beet-known  instruments,  and  tne 
principle  just  laid  down  of  the  inutility  of  sounds 
unless  they  be  distinctive  is  illustrated  by  reference  to 
them,  miether  it  was  a  harp  or  a  pipe  which  was 
being  played  you  could  not  know  unless  each  gives  a 
distinct  sound  of  its  own.  The  point  here  is  not,  as 
the  English  seems  to  suggest,  that  there  must  be  a 
difference  in  tune,  so  as  Imow  what  is  being  piped  or 
harped — that  iUustration  comes  in  in  the  next  verse- 
but  that  each  instrument  has  its  own  peculiar  sound. 

(8)  For  if  the  trumpet  give  an  unoert^^ 
flound. — Not  only  has  each  instrument  its  own  sound, 


but  in  each  instrument  there  is  a  distinction  of  notes. 
If  a  trumpet  does  not  clearly  sound  the  advance  when 
it  is  intended,  or  the  retreat  when  it  is  meant*  the 
tmmpet  is  useless,  the  soldiers  not  knowing  what  to  do. 

(9)  So  likewise  ye.— This  is  not  the  a^lication  of 
the  foregoing,  but  the  introduction  of  a  third  illustra- 
tion, viz.,  tne  varieties  of  human  langnaffe.  The 
"  tongue "  here  is  simply  the  actnal  organ  (»  speech, 
distinguished  in  the  (ireek,  by  the  insertion  of  tiie 
article,  from  "tongues"  which  flow  from  the  spiritual 
gift.  If  a  human  bemg  does  not  use  words  that  those 
spoken  to  imderstand,  it  is  useless ;  such  words  pass  as 
sounds  into  the  air  and  are  useless. 

(10)  There  are,  it  may  be«  bo  many  kinds  of 
voices  in  the  world.—There  are  a  great  many 
voices  or  languages  in  the  world,  and  none  of  them  but 
has  a  right  meaning  when  spoken  rightiy  and  to  the 
right  person.  No  word  in  any  language  can  be  mean- 
ingless, but  must  correspond  to  some  tiiought — for  the 
thought  exists  first,  and  the  word  is  invented  as  the 
expression  of  it. 

(11)  Therefore  if  I  know  not  the  meaning  of 
the  voice. — ^Language  is  useless  unless  we  know  what 
meaning  is  attached  to  each  word  uttered.  The  hearer 
is  a  foreigner  (or  barbarian),  tiien,  in  the  estimation  of 
the  speaker,  and  the  speaker  a  foreigner  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  hearer.  Thus  the  truth  that  sounds  of 
tongues  are  useless  unless  they  convey  definite  ideas  to 
the  nearers,  is  illustrated  (1)  by  different  instruments  of 
music,  (2)  by  different  sounds  of  an  instrument,  (3)  bv 
different  words  and  languages  of  living  men — in  all 
of  which  cases  the  conveyance  of  distinct  ideas  is  the 
sign  and  test  of  their  utihty. 

(12)  Even  so  ye.— Here  follows  the  practical  appli- 
cation of  the  previous  teaching  and  illustration.  The 
"ye"  of  verse  9  was  addressed  to  them  as  human 
beings  generally ;  but  here  the  Apostie  returns  to  the 
immediate  subject  in  hand,  viz.,  the  exaltation  of  par- 
ticular spiritual  gifts  in  the  Corinthian  Church.  He 
passes  now  from  the  contrast  between  provhecy  and 
tongues  to  g^ve  practical  instruction  (verses  l2 — 19)  as 
to  how  they  shoiUd  seek  to  use  the  gift  of  tongues. 
The  word  for  "  spiritual  gifta  "  is,  in  the  Greek,  literally 
epiritSf  but  is  evidently  meant  to  imply  the  gifts* 
and  especially  that  one  under  consideration — ^the  gift 
of  tongues. 

Seek  that  ye  may  excel  to  the  edifying  of 
the  church. — Better,  seek,  then,  to  the  edifying  of  the 
Church,  that  ye  mav  abound.  The  point  cannot  be 
that  they  were  to  seek  to  excel  in  spiritual  g^fts,  that 
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asmnch  as  ye  are  zealous  of  spiritual  ^ 
giftsj  seek  that  ye  may  excel  to  the 
edifying  of  the  church.  ^^>  Wherefore 
let  him  that  speaketh  in  an  tmknotim 
tongue  pray  tiiat  he  may  interpret. 
(1*)  For  if  I  pray  in  an  wiihnoion  tongue, 
^y  spirit  prayeth,  but  my  understanding 
is  unfruitful.  (^^  What  is  it  then?  I 
will  pray  with  the  spirit,  and  I  wiU 
pray  with  the  understanding  also:  I 
will  sing  with  the  spirit,  and  I  will  sing 
with  the  understanding  also.  ^^>  (Else 
when  thou  shalt  bless  with  the  spirit, 
how  shall  he  that  occupieth  the  room  of 
the  unlearned  say  Amen  at  thy  giving 
of  thanks,  seeing  he  understandeth  not 
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what  thou  sayest  9  ^^'^  For  thou  verily 
givest  thanks  well,  but  the  other  is  not 
edified.)  ^^>  I  thank  my  God,  I  speak 
with  tongues  more  than  ye  all :  ^>  yet 
in  the  church  I  had  rather  speak  five 
words  with  my  understanding,  that  hy 
my  voice  I  might  teach  others  also,  than 
ten  thousand    words    in   an    imknown 

(»)  Brethren,  be  not  children  in  un- 
derstanding: howbeit  in  malice  be  ye 
children,  but  in  understanding  be  men.^ 

W  In  the  law  it  is  written,*  With 
men  of  other  tongues  and  other  lips  will 
I  sp^tk  unto  this  people ;  and  ^et  for 
all  that  will  they  not  hear  me,  saith  the 


so  they  might  edif^  the  Church,  for  the  next  Terse 
explains  how  the  gnft  is  to  be  sought  so  that  it  may 
edify  others;  bat  uie  force  of  the  passage  here  is  as 
given  above — they  are  to  seek  this  gift  for  the  benefit 
of  others,  and  so  they  will  themselves,  by  serving 
others,  abound  yet  more  and  more  (chap.  viii.  7; 
1  Thess.  iv.  1). 

(13)  In  an  unknown  tong^ie.— Better,  in  a  tongtie. 
The  gift  of  interpretation  would  make  the  gift  of 
tongues  nsefol  for  the  edifying  of  the  Church.  This 
would  be  an  object  of  unselnish  prayer,  which  Qod 
ivould  indeed  answer.  In  the  Greek  it  is  suggested 
that  the  gift  of  interpretation  is  not  only  to  be  the 
obpect  of  his  praver,  but  that  it  wQl  be  the  result;  and 
this  leads  on  to  tne  thought  in  the  next  verse. 

(U)  For  if  I  pray  in  an  unknown  tongue.— 
Better,  if  I  pray  in  a  tongue.  Yerses  14 — ^19  are  ex- 
pressed in  the  first  person  (except  verses  16, 17,  which 
are  a  parenthesis),  as  enforcing  the  Apostle's  own 
example.  A  man  pnying  in  a  tongue  needed  the  gift 
of  intoipretation.  Tne  emotions  of  his  spirit^  kinfied 
by  the  bpirit  of  Grod,  found  utterance  in  a  ''  tongue," 
the  gift  of  the  Spirit  of  Qod;  but  his  intellectual 
f  acultv  grasped  no  definite  idea,  and  could  not,  there- 
fore, formulate  it  into  human  language ;  therefore  the 
prayer  which  is  offered  merely  in  a  tongue,  from  the 
spirit  and  not  from  the  understanding,  is  useless  as 
regards  others.  The  Apostle  is  here  speaking  of  public 
worship  (see  verse  16),  and  not  of  private  devotion; 
and  the  word  "  fruitless "  implies  the  result^  or  rather 
the  absence  of  result,  as  regaras  others. 

(15)  What  18  it  then  P— The  Apostle,  in  answering 
this  question — viz..  What,  then,  is  the  practical  conclu- 
sion of  the  whole  matter  P—still  speaks  in  the  first 
person,  quoting  his  own  conduct  and  resolution.  He 
will  not  let  his  public  ministrations  as  regards  prayer 
and  praise  evaporate  into  mere  enthusiasm;  nor  will 
he,  on  the  other  hand,  allow  a  cold  intellectual  creed 
to  chill  and  freeze  the  warm  emotions  of  the  spirit. 

(16)  Eiae  when  thou  shalt  bless  with  the 
spirit. — In  this  and  the  following  verse  the  Apostle 
speaks  in  the  second  person,  for  they  refer,  not  to  his 
praetioe,  but  to  that  of  some  in  Corinth.  Their  conduct 
and  its  results  are  introduced  parenthetically  here,  in 
contrast  with  what  he  is  laying  down  as  his  own  earnest 
desire  and  practice. 

He  that  oeoupieth  the  room  of  the  un- 
learned.— Better,  he  that  is  in  the  position  of  a 
private  individual ;  as  we  should  say,  a  "  layman  " — 


the  one  who  comes  as  a  private  person  to  the  assembly, 
and  does  not  lead  the  prayer  and  thanksgiving.  Hew 
can  he  sav  "  Amen "  wneu  he  does  not  know  what  is 
being  saiaP  and  he  cannot  know  if  you  speak  in  a 
tongue,  without  interpreting.  It  would  seem  from 
this  verse  that  from  the  earliest  apostolic  times  the 
practice  has  been  for  the  congregation  tojoin  in  the 
thanksgivinj^  by  uttering  ''Amen"  (the  Hebrew  "So 
be  it ")  at  the  conclusion. 

(17)  For  thou  verily  givest  thanks  welL— It  is 
here  imjplied  that  speaking  in  a  touj^ue  was,  as  regards 
an  individual,  an  acoeptabfe  mode  of  worship,  and  it  is 
the  public  use  of  it  that  aU  throughout  this  passage  the 
Apostle  is  dealing  with. 

m  19)  I  thank  my  GkxL— Here  the  Apostle  re- 
sumes in  the  first  person,  coming  back,  after  the 
parenthesis,  to  the  continuation  of  ms  own  desire  and 
example.  He  does  not  undervalue  that  gift  the  misuse 
and  exaggeration  of  which  he  is  censuring;  he  possesses 
it  himself  in  a  remarkable  degree;  yet  in  the  Church 
(i.e.,  in  any  assembly  of  Christians  for  praver  or  in- 
struction) he  would  prefer  to  speak  five  worois  with  his 
mind  rather  than  ten  thousana  with  a  tongue  only ;  for 
the  object  of  such  assemblies  is  not  private  prayer  or 
private  ecstatic  communion  with  God,  but  the  edifica- 
tion of  others.  The  woid  used  for  "teach"  in  this 
verse  is  literally  our  word  catechise. 

(20)  Howbeit  in  maJioe  be  ye  children.— 
Better,  hotoever  in  evil  he  ye  infants.  There  are  three 
grades  spoken  of  here  in  the  original — ^infants,  children, 
full-grown  men.  Their  conduct  in  exalthig  these 
**  tongues,"  against  which  he  has  been  warning  them, 
is  a  proof  that  they  are  yet  children  in  knowled^ 
They  ought  to  be  full-grown ;  the  only  thing  in  which 
they  ou^t  to  be  children  is  evil,  and  in  that  they  can- 
not be  too  youns^,  too  inexperienced;  they  should  be 
merely  "infants.'^  (A  dmilar  thought  occurs  in  chaps, 
ii.  6;  iii.  1;  xiii.  10, 11.) 

(2i»  22)  In  the  law  it  is  written.--The  preceding 
teaching  is  illustrated  and  enforced  by  an  u>peal  to 
Jewish  nistory.  The  Old  Testament  as  a  whole  was 
not  infrequently  thus  designated  "the  Law."  (See 
John  X.  34;  xii.  34;  xv.  25.)  The  words  are  scarcely 
a  quotation,  but  rather  an  illustration  taken  from  Isa. 
xxviii.  9—12.  The  passage  there  refers  to  the  refusal 
of  Israel  to  hearken  to  Jehovah  when  He  spoke  to 
them  with  deamess  and  simplicity,  and  ICs  judgment 
on  tliem  taking  the  form  of  deciaring  that  He  would 
make  a  foreign  people — the  Assyrians — be  His  moaih- 
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Lord.  ^^>  Wherefore  tongues  are  for  a 
sign,  not  to  them  that  beUeve,  but  to 
them  that  believe  not :  but  prophesying 
serveth  not  for  them  that  believe  not, 
bat  for  them  which  believe.  <^^  If 
therefore  the  whole  chnrch  be  come 
tc^ether  into  one  place,  and  all  speak 
with  tongues,  and  there  come  in  those 
that  are  unlearned,  or  unbelievers,  will 
they  not  sav  that  ye  are  mad  ?  ^^>  But 
if  all  prophesy,  and  there  come  in  one 
that  believeth  not,  or  one  imleamed,  he 
is  convinced  of  all,  he  is  judged  of  all : 
(^)  and  thus  are  the  secrets  of  his  heart 


made  manifest ;  and  so  falling  down  on 
his  face  he  will  worship  God,  and  report 
that  Grod  is  in  you  of  a  truth. 

W  How     is     it     then.  Chap.  xiv.  26— 

brethren?  when  ye  come  ^- p^^ife^'wor! 
together,  every  one  of  you  ship, 
hath  a  psalm,  hath  a  doctrine,  hath  a 
tongue,  hath  a  revelation,  hath  an  inter- 
pretetion.  Let  all  things  be  done  unto 
edifying.  ^^  If  any  man  speak  in  an 
wfilmown  tongue,  let  it  he  by  two,  or  at 
the  most  hy  three,  and  that  by  course; 
and  let  one  interpret.  ^*®>  But  if  there 
be  no  interpreter,  let  him  keep  silence 


TOeoe  to  them  in  the  fature,  in  a  langnage  which  they 
Knew  not.  It  is  as  if  the  Apostle  said :  Bememto 
there  was  a  time  in  Jewish  histoiy  when  an  nnin- 
teUigible  language  was  a  sign  sent  by  Gk)d,  and  proved 
nnayailmff  as  regards  the  oonversiou  of  Israel.  The 
nft  which  yon  so  exalt  now  is  equally  useless  by  itself 
for  that  same  purpose. 

(22)  Wherefore  tongues  are  for  a  sign,  not  to 
them  that  believe. — ^Tlus  is  not  an  interpretation  6t 
the  prophecy  alluded  to  in  the  previous  verse,  but  St. 
Fkul  now  returns  to  the  ffift  of  '*  tongues "  as  existing 
in  the  Church,  and  intro&oes  a  thought  reffarding  thS 
gift  su£msted  by  the  fact  mentioned,  viz.,  that  in  Israel 
unintemgible  tongues,  uttered  in  their  hearing,  were 
for  a  sign  to  unMHeying  Jews.  Tongues  should  not 
be  exalted  in  estimation  above  propheov — inasmuch  as 
the  function  of  the  latter  is  really  g^rander  than  that  of 
the  former.  Tongues, were  usend  to  aixeet  the  atten- 
tion of  imbeUevers,  and,  if  ri^hUv  used,  to  arouse  their 
conyictions ;  but  prophecy  is  m  tne  highest  sense  useful 
for  believerB. 

(^)  If  therefore. — Intended,  as  tongues  were,  for  a 
"  flogn,"  thev  cease  to  be  thus  useful  if  not  properly  em- 
ployed. The  report  of  the  strange  utterances  which 
take  place  in  the  assembled  Church  may  lead  some  un- 
believer to  come  there :  but  if  there  m  tongues  alone, 
and  they  uninterpreted,  the  stranger  will  simply  think 
those  present  are  mad.  (See  Acts  iL  13.)  It  is  not 
meant  nere  that  aU  commence  shouting  out  at  the  same 
time,  neither  is  it  in  the  next  verse  wat  aXL  prophesy 
simidtaneously ;  but  the  thought  presented  is  the  un- 
due and  exdunve  cultivation  ol  this  gift  by  all  in  the 
Corinthian  Church. 

(24)  But  if  all  prophesy.->There  is  no  danger  of 
exaggeration  regarding  this  gift.  Each  one  uttering 
prophecy,  teUii^  forth  the  sospel  truth,  and  re- 
vealing the  mind  of  Gk)d,  will  Have  a  message  that 
will  be  useful  to  the  imbeliever.  As  one  after  another 
they  utter  the  words  of  divine  truth,  they  each  send 
something  that  pierces  into  his  soul.  By  all  of  them 
he  is  convicted  in  his  own  conscience  of  some  sin.  He 
is  condemned  in  his  own  eyes,  a  searching  light  is 
turned  upon  his  heari  The  secrets  of  his  nevt  are 
made  manifest,  and  he  makes  terrible  discoyeries  of  his 
guilt  (Heb.  iv.  12, 13). 

(25)  And  thus  are  the  secrets  of  his  heart 
made  manifest. — Better,  arid  the  secrets  of  his  heart 
fire  made  manifest — such  beixig  the  reading  of  the  beet 
MSS.^  It  is  the  third  result  oithe  pvonhetic  utterances 
explained  in  previous  Note.  Bis  complete  conversion  is 
eyidenced  by  his  worshipping  God  and  rec<M^sing 
the  presence  of  Gk>d  in  that  assembly  of  Christians : 


''  He  will  confess  that  you  are  not  mad,  but  that  (jod  is 
truly  in  you,  and  that  He  is  the  true  God  who  is  in 
you "  (Bengel).  It  is  to  -  be  noticed  that  though  the 
Apostle  speaks  in  this  passage  of  an  ''unlearned" 
person  (t.e.,  a  priyate  person,  one  who  has  no  gift 
of  prophecy  or  tongues),  or  an  '*  unbelieyer,"  it  is  the 
latter  that  is  most  prominently  before  his  mind,  and 
the  former  only  so  far  as  he  shued  in  common  with  the 
latter  his  ignorance  and  inability  to  understand. 

(26)  How  is  it  then,  brethren  P— From  a  dis- 
cussion as  to  the  relative  value  of  the  gift  of  tongues 
and  that  of  prophecy,  the  Apostle  now  turns  to  prac- 
tical instrucuonsas  to  the  method  of  their  employment 
in  public  church  assemblies.  He  first  gives  directions 
regarding  the  tongues  (verses  27,  28),  then  regarding 
prophecy  (yerses  ^ — 36),  and  the  concluding  verses  of 
this  chapter  contain  a  summing  up  and  brief  repetition 
of  what  has  been  already  laid  down.  In  this  verse  he 
introduces  the  practical  application  of  the  truths  which 
he  has  beoa  enforcing,  W  \hie  question,  "  How  is  it, 
then  P  "— 1.0.,  what  shouldf oUow  from  all  these  argu- 


ments P — and,  instead  of  answering  the  question  directly, 
he  first  recalls  the  existing  state  of  confusion  in  their 
public  assemblies,  which  nad  rendered  necessary  the 
teaching  of  the  preyions  verses,  and  which  is  to  be 
remedied  by  the  practical  instructions  which  now  follow. 

When  ye  come  together,  every  one  of  you 
hath  .  •  • — ^Better,  vaihen  ye  are  assemhling  together 
each  one  of  you  haih  a  pscUm,  &c.  The  uppermost 
thouffht  in  each  mind  as  you  are  assembling  ror  public 
worsnip  is  the  indiyidual  gift  which  he  possesses.  One 
had  the  gift  of  pouring  forth  a  psalm  of  praise ; 
another  could  dehver  a  doctrinal  oiscourse;  another 
could  speak  to  God  in  a  tongue ;  another  had  some  deep 
insight  into  the  spiritual  worid ;  another  could  interpret 
the  tongue.  If  these  varied  gifts  were  employed!^  by 
each  for  his  own  gratification,  or  even  for  his  own 
spiritual  advancement,  they  would  not  be  used  worthy 
ox  the  occasion.  In  public  these  gifts  were  to  be  exer- 
dsed  not  by  each  one  for  himself ,l:>ut  for  the  building 
up  of  the  whole  Church. 

(87)  If  any  man  speak  in  an  unknown 
tongue. — ^Better,  If  any  man  speak  in  a  tongue.  Here 
is  the  practical  application  of  the  general  nue  just  laid 
down  to  the  exerdse  of  the  gift  of  tongues.  Those 
who  had  that  gift  were  not  all  to  speak  together,  and  so 
cause  confusion ;  only  two,  or  at  the  most  three,  were  to 
speak  in  each  assemoly,  and  each  of  such  group  was  to 
speak  in  turn,  one  at  a  time.  There  was  to  he  with 
each  group  one  who  had  the  gift  of  interpretation,  and 
he  was  to  mterpret  to  the  listeners. 

(28)  But  if  there  be  no  interpreter.— But  if 
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in  the  church;  and  let  him  speak  to 
himself  and  to  God. 

(»)  Let  the  prophets  speak  two  or 
three,  and  let  the  other  judge.  (^)  If 
any  thing  be  revealed  to  another  that 
sitteth  by^  let  the  first  hold  his  peace, 
w  For  ye  may  all  prophesy  one  by  one, 
that  all  may  learn,  and  all  may  be 
comforted.  ^^^  And  the  spirits  of  the 
prophets  are  subject  to  the  prophets. 
^>  For  God  is  not  the  author  of  con- 
fusion,^ but  of  peace. 

As  in  all  churches  of  the  saints, 
^\  let  your  women  keep  silence  in 
the  churches:  for  it  is  not  permitted 
unto  them  to  speak ;  but  they  are  comr- 
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numded  to  be  under  obedience,  as  also 
saith  the  law.'  <»>  And  if  they  wffl 
learn  any  thing,  let  them  ask  their 
husbands  at  home:  for  it  is  a 
shame  for  women  to  speak  in  the 
church. 

(36)  What?  came  the  word  of  God 
out  from  you?  or  came  it  unto  Ton 
only  ?  <^)  K  any  man  think  himself  to 
be  a  prophet,  or  spiritual,  let  him 
acknowledge  iliat  the  things  that  I 
write  unto  you  are  the  commandments 
of  the  Lord.  <^)  But  if  any  man  be 
ignorant,  let  him  be  ignorant. 

(»)  Wherefore,  brethren,  covet  to 
prophesy,  and  forbid  not  to  speak  with 


there  be  no  one  with  the  gift  of  interpreting,  then  the 
speaker  with  tongnee  was  not  to  exercise  his  gift 
pnbHclj  at  all ;  he  may  only  ezereiae  his  gift  in  private 
with  himself  and  Gk)d. 

W  Let  the  prophets  speak.— Here  follows  the 
application,  to  those  who  had  the  gift  of  prophecy,  of 
the  general  principle.  Let  all  be  done  to  ecBfication. 
Onkj  two  or  three  prophets  are  to  speak  in  each 
assemblv  on  each  occasion;  the  others  (not  '*  other,"  as 
in  T«^gl^«h  yerdon)  who  had  the  ffift  are  to  sit  by  dlent 
ind  judging,  i.e.,  detennininK  wnether  the  utterances 
irere  frwn  the  Spirit  of  God.  (See  chap.  zii.  3,  and 
1  John  iy.  1--3.)  If,  however,  while  one  proi^et  was 
standing  speaking  there  came  a  sudden  reyelation  of 
truth  to  some  other  prophet  who  was  sitting  by,  the 
speaker  would  pause,  and  the  other  prophet  give  utter- 
ance  to  the  inspiration  which  had  come  to  him.  The 
suddenness  of  the  revelation  would  abaw  that  it  was  a 
truth  needed  there  and  then,  and  so  should  find  utter- 
ance without  delay. 

(31)  For  ye  may  all  prophesy  one  by  one.— 
Better,  For  Uiain your  power  aU  to  prophesy  one  by 
one.  How  it  is  in  their  power  is  explained  by  the 
following  yerse.  This  orderly  prophesying  will  accom- 
plish the  instruction  and  comforting  of  all ;  words  of 
instruction  will  be  interspersed  with  words  of  comfort, 
and  so  the  teaching  be  suited  to  eyery  condition  of 
mind  and  soul  of  those  present. 

(32)  The  spirits  of  the  prophets  .  •  .—They 
might  haye  said  it  was  impossible  to  carry  out  St. 
Paul's  instructions;  that  the  rushing  Spirit  of  Qod 
oyercame  them— shook  them,  so  that  they  could  not 
control  themselyes.  To  this  St.  F^nl  replies  (yerse 
31 ;  see  aboye)  that  it  is  not  so;  that  they  can  prophesy 
one  by  one ;  iiiat  the  spirits  of  the  prophets  are  under 
the  control  of  the  prophets. 

(33)  For  God  IS  not  the  author  of  oonftision. 
— ^Better,  For  Ood  ie  the  Ood,  not  of  eonfu^ion,  huJt  of 
peace.  The  Church  is  the  Ohureh  of  Gkid,  and  should 
oear  on  it  the  moral  image  of  its  King :  there  should 
be  order,  therefore,  not  confusion,  in  their  as- 
semblies. 

As  in  all  churches  of  the  saints.— It  is  best  to 
make  these  words  read  as  ihe  commencement  of  the 
next  subject,  thus: — As  in  all  the  ehwrehes  of  the 
eavnia,  let  the  women  keep  silence  in  the  churches. 
At  Corinth  one  eyil  of  neglecting  the  principles  of 
order  just  lud  down  was  that  women  spoke  in  the 
pubUo  assemblies.    This  was  not  the  custom  in  any 


other  churches,  therefore  the  example  of  other  churehes 
was  against  such  a  practice. 

(84)  But  they  are  commanded  to  be  under 
obedience.— Better  (as  in  some  of  the  best  MS8.), 
bid  let  them  be  under  obedience.  The  original  precept 
laid  down  in  Gren.  iii.  16  teaches  tiiis.  "The  law" 
stands  for  the  Old  Testament  generally. 

(35)  If  they  will  learn  any  thing.— Better,  if  (he^ 
are  desirous  to  learn  anything.  Theyare  not  even  to 
ask  questions  in  public  assemblies.  They  are  to  ask 
th^  nusbands  at  nome  on  eyery  point  on  which  they 
desire  special  instruction.    (See  cnap.  vii.) 

(36)  WhatP-~The  church  at  Corinth  had  on  some  of 
these  points  acted  at  yariance  with  the  practice  of  the 
other  churches,  and  in  a  manner  whicn  assumed  an 
independence  of  St.  Paul's  apostolic  authority.  He 
therefore  aaks  them,  with  something  of  sarcastic  indig- 
nation, whether  they  «re  the  source  from  whence  the 
word  of  Qod  has  come,  or  whether  they  think  them- 
selyes its  sole  recipients,  that  they  should  set  them- 
selyes aboye  the  other  churches,  and  aboye  bim  ? 

(37)  If  any  man  think  himaelf  .  .  .—The  best 
evidence  of  tiie  possession  of  these  ^pfts  would  be  thai 
their  conduct  was  the  yery  opposite  of  what  they 
seemed  to  think  the  possession  of  these  gifts  should 
make  it  The  AposUe  asserts  poeitiyely  that  what  be 
is  now  writing  to  them  are  the  commandments  of  the 
Lord.  There  could  be  no  clearer  or  more  emphatic 
statement  of  St.  Foul's  claim  to  inspiration. 

C38)  But  if  any  man  be  ignorant.— There  are 
here  two  reading  in  the  Greek,  for  each  of  wbidb 
there  is  strong  eyidence.  The  passage  mar  run,  either, 
a^  in  the  English,  if  any  man  does  not  know  this.  Id 
him  not  know  it :  then  the  words  would  mean  that  « 
person  who  could  not  recognise  such  an  eyident  and 
simple  truth  must  be  of  a  peryerse  mind — his  oppod- 
tion  would  giye  the  Apostio  no  further  conoenL  The 
other  reading  is,  if  any  man  knows  not  this,  he  is  Atvi- 
self  ^^t  hMAon :  this  would  signify  that  any  man  who 
knows  not  this  truth  is  not  known  of  Qod  (as  in  ehap^ 
yiii  2,  3 ;  xiu.  12). 

(»)  Wherefore,  brethren.— The  practical  snm- 
ming  up  of  the  whole  matter.  Seek  earnestly  to  pro- 
phesy, and  forbid  not  to  speak  with  tongues,  xhe 
phraseology  intimates  the  relatiye  importance  of  the 
two  gifts  in  the  estimation  of  the  Apostle,  which  was 
inyeri^d  by  those  to  whom  he  wrote  at  Corinth. 
This  ought  you  to  do^  but  not  leaye  the  other 
undone. 
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tongues.    <^>  Let  all  things  be  done 
decently  and  in  order. 

CHAPTEB  XV.— ci)  Moreover,  broth- 
Chap.  XT.  Tflie  re>^  I  declare  unto  yom  the 
zMQZNotlon.     goqpel   which  I  preached 


lOr.JktfUAMt 
SGr!  ftv  isfeot 


tinto  you,  which  also  ye  have  receiyed, 
and  wherein  ye  stand ;  ('>  by  which  also 
ye  are  saved,  if  ye  keep  in  memory  ^  what  ^ 
I  preached  nnto  yon,  unless  ye  have 
beueved  in  vain.  <^>  For  I  delivered 
unto  you  first  of  all  that  which  I  also 


(M)  Let  all  things  be  done  decently.— The 
former  yearae  reiterates  in  a  condensed  sentence  the 
prindples  laid  down  regarding  thes^fts  in  the  first 
part  ox  the  chapter  (verses  1 — Wi,  TQb  verse  similarly 
deals  with  the  general  principle  laid  down  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  chapter  reffardinff  the  style  and  order  of 
pnUic  worship.  Tlie  omect  A  aU  church  assemblies  is 
to  be  the  bnudinff  im  of  the  Body  of  Christ*  which  is 
His  Chnrch;  and  tnerefore  seemlinees  and  ordered 
regularity  are  absolately  necessary  to  this  end.  Here 
affain,  as  in  so  many  other  instances  in  this  Epistle, 
mile  tiie  narticalar  and  udque  csrounetances  whidi 
ciJled  f ortn  the  apostolic  instroctions  have  for  cen- 
tnrias  passed  awsT,  the  writings  of  St.  Paul  are  of 
pennanent  and  abiding  application,  because  of  the 
genttal  and  eternal  principles  on  which  his  instructions 
are  based.  The  strange  outbursts  of  incoherent  fanati- 
cism which  have  occurred  from  time  to  time  in  the 
after-lustor^  of  the  Church  are  condemned  by  the 
principle  with  which  St.  Paul  oombatted  tiie  disorder 
of  the  gift  of  tonffues  in  Corinth;  and  the  practice  of 
the  Roman  Chur<m,  in  performing  her  pubhc  services 
in  a  tongue  not  "  understanded  of  the  ]^ple,"  is  at 
Tariance  with  the  principle  which  in  this  chapter  he 
reiterates  with  varied  emphasis — ^tiiat  all  public  utter- 
ance of  prayer  and  praise  should  be  such  as  those 
present  can  join  in,  not  only  with  emotional  heart  but 
with  dear  and  understanding  intellect. 


<i)  Moreover,  brethren.— This  chapter  is  through- 
out occupied  with  ilie  DocTKurB  of  thb  Rbsvbbbo- 
TiON  OF  THB  Dbad.  The  occasiou  which  caused  the 
Apostle  to  dwell  at  such  length  and  with  such  emphasiB 
on  this  subject  was  the  d^ial  of  the  resurrection  by 
some  members  of  the  Corinthian  Church.  It  has  been 
suggested  by  some  writers  that  what  the  Apostle  had 
to  combat  was  a  falee  conception  of  the  resurrection — 
that  at  Corinth  there  were  probably  those  who  refined 
away  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  into  merely  a 
rising  from  the  death  of  sin  into  a  life  of  righteousness, 
something  after  the  manner  of  HvmensBus  and  Philetus 
(2  Tim.  ii.  17, 18),  who  taught  {nat  "the  resurrection 
was  past  already."  It  seems  dear,  however,  from  the 
emphatic  statement  in  verse  12,  and  ^m  the  seneral 
scope  and  drift  of  the  entire  argument,  that  what  the 
Apostle  is  here  meeting  is  not  a  perversion,  but  a  denial 
of  the  doctrine.  There  were  many  elements  in  such  a 
mixed  bodv  as  the  Corinthian  Church  which  would 
}iave  contriouted  to  the  growth  of  this  error.  Amongst 
the  Jewish  converts  woSd  be  some  traces  of  the  Sad- 
(lucean  (Matt.  zxii.  23)  denial  o(  the  resurrection,  and 
in  the  G^entile  section  of  the  Church  there  would  liiu^r 
the  spirit  of  the  Athenians  who  ''modked  when  tEey 
heard  of  the  resurrection  dt  the  dead  '*  (Acts  xvii.  32), 
and  of  the  Enicurean  philosophers  who  said,  "  Let  us 
eat  and  drinlc,  for  to-morrow  we  die."  From  these 
and  from  other  like  sources  there  had  crept  into  the 
(}hurch  itself  a  denial  of  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrec- 
tion. In  reading  this  chapter  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  the  Apostle  probably  intended  it,  not  oidy  as  a 


reply  to  these  corruptors  of  the  faith,  but  as  supplying 
those  who  remained  faithful  with  a  confirmatiom  of  their 
own  faith,  and  arguments  with  which  they  might  meet 
their  o]fponent8.  It  is  always  difficult  to  g^ve  a  dear, 
oihaustive  analysis  of  an  argument  by  sudi  a  writer  as 
St.  Paul.  The  enthusiasm  of  his  nature  leads  him  to 
mingle  the  syllogism  of  passioii  with  the  syllojpsm  of 
logic ;  and,  as  he  was  not  writing  himself,  but  dictatizjg 
the  composition,  a  word  often  leads  him  off  from  hS 
arffument  into  some  splendid  outburst  of  pathetic 
exnortation,  or  of  prophetic  utterance.  Still,  induding 
such  digressions,  the  general  argument  of  this  chapter 
may  be  tabulated  thus : — 

I. — ^ThB    DOGTRINX     OF     THB    BbSVBJIXCTION 

^verses  1 — 34). 
Subdivided  as  follows : 

(1)  T%6  re$wrreeH<m  proved  by  the  hUtorical 

fact   of  Chrisffe  rewmreetum   (verses 
1—16). 

(2)  The  reetMTeetion  proved  by  an  appeal  to 

ihe  moral  eoneequencee  iwvolned  in  a 
denial  of  U  (verses  16—28). 

(3)  The  trtUh  of  the  reewrrection  involved  in 

certain  existing  practices  (verses  29— 
34). 
n. — Thb   Method  and  Pbinciplb  of  thb 
Bbsu&bbction  (verses  35 — 58). 
(1)  Illustration  from  analogy  (verses  35 — 

44rJ. 

lUuetration  from  our  dual  descent  from 
Adam  and  from  Christ  (verses  44— 
49). 
The  great  change  (verses  5(^—53). 
A  song  of  triumph  (verses  54—57). 
(5)  Concluding  eashortation  (verse  58). 

I  deoUure  unto  you.— The  Apostle  ojpens  his 
historical  aigument  by  reminding  the  Corinthians  that 
this  is  no  new  nor  unimportimt  matter.  It  is  the 
original  gospel  which  he  hiMl  preached  to  them,  which 
they  received,  and  in  which  tney  stand,  and  by  which 
they  are  being  saved  (not  "are  saveid,"  as  in  the 
English). 

(^  If  ye  keep  in  memory  what  I  preached 
nnto  yon.— Better,  if  ye  holdfast  with  what  word  I 
preached  the  gospel  to  you,  unless  you  believed  in 
vain.  The  idea  here  is  not,  as  implied  in  the  English 
version,  that  they  were  converted,  and  vet  that  here- 
tofore no  results  have  followed  from  their  belief;  it 
is  the  same  thought  which  comes  out  more  fully  in 
verse  17.  They  are  saved  by  their  faith  in  the  gospel 
as  prMched  by  St.  Paul,  unless  (which  is  impossible)  uio 
whole  gospd  be  false,  and  so  thdr  faith  in  it  be  vain 
and  useless. 

(9)  For  I  delivered  .  .  .—Here  follows  the  expla- 
nation and  illustration  of  what  he  meant,  in  verse  2,  by 
''with  what  word  I  preadied  the  gosnel."  We  see 
here  what  the  subject  of  apostolic  teacning  was — not 
indeed  all  the  gospd  that  the  Apostle  tonght,  but 
what  he  considered  of  the  first  importance,  and 
therefore  put  in  the  forefront  of  his  teaching — ^viz., 
the   lustoncal  fact   of   Christ's  death  for  our  sins. 


(2) 


(3) 
(*) 
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received,  how  that  Christ  died  for  our 
sins  according  to  the  scriptures ;  ^^^  and 
that  he  was  buried,  and  that  he  rose 
again  the  third  daj  according  to  the 
scriptures :  (^>  and  that  he  was  seen  of 
Cephas,  then  of  the  twelve :  (^  after  that, 
he  was  seen  of  above  five  hundred 
brethren  at  once ;  of  whom  the  greater 
part  remain  unto  this  present,  but  some 
are  &llen  asleep.  ^^  After  that,  he  was 
seen  of  James ;  then  of  all  the  apostles. 
(^)  And  last  of  aJl  he  was  seen  of  me  also. 


1  Or.  an  a50irM» 


as  of  one  bom  out  of  due  tima^  <^>  For 
I  am  the  least  of  the  apostles,  that 
am  not  meet  to  be  called  an  apostle, 
because  I  persecuted  the  church  of  God. 
<^>  But  by  the  grace  of  Ood  I  am  what 
I  am :  and  his  grace  which  wa^s  bestowed 
upon  me  was  not  in  vain;  butllaboured 
more  abundantly  than  they  all :  yet  not 
I,  but  the  grace  of  Grod  which  was  with 
me.  <"^  iSierefore  whether  it  were  I  or 
they,  so  we  preach,  and  so  ye  believed. 
(^>  Now  if  Christ  be  preached  tiiat  he 


lis  burial,  His  resorredioiL  This  was  the  first  Creed 
of  Christendom. 

For  our  sins.— Not  only  because  of,  but  in  behalf 
of  our  sins,  in  order  to  take  them  away  (Gkd.  i  4; 
1  Pet.  iL  24;  1  John  iii.  5).  The  fact  of  the  Atone- 
ment was  not  something  evolyed  by  the  Apostle's  own 
consciousness,  bnt  a  &ct  roToalea  to  him  by  Christ. 
(See  chap.  zi.  23,  and  Note  thera) 

(4)  And  that  he  rose  again.— Better,  and  thai 
He  hae  been  raised  again.  The  burial  of  our  Lord  is 
dwelt  upon  and  emphasised  as  the  proof  of  the  realiW 
of  His  death.  Similarly  in  the  case  of  Lazarus,  lus 
entombment  is  brought  out  strongly  as  showing  that  it 
was  from  no  trance,  but  from  death  that  he  arose. 
(See  John  xi.) 

According  to  the  scriptures.— The  reiteration 
with  each  statement  that  it  was  "according  to  the 
scriptures,"  i.e.,  according  to  the  Old  Testament  scrip- 
tures, the  Gkwpel  narratiyes  not  yet  being  in  existence-— 
shows  how  strongly  the  Apostle  dwelt  on  the  unity  of 
the  facts  of  Christ's  life  ana  the  predictive  utterances  of 
the  prophets.  The  death,  burial,  and  resurrection  of 
our  Lord  were  aU  piurts  of  that  providential  plan  whidi 
the  deep  spiritual  inedght  of  God's  servants  of  old 
illumined  l^  the  Holy  l^irit  had  enabled  them  to  fore- 
see. The  resurrection  was  no  subsequent  invention  to 
try  and  explain  away  or  mitigate  the  terrible  sho<^ 
which  Christ's  death  had  nven  to  his  followers.  (See 
Pss.  ii.  7;  xvi.  10;  xxi.  16;  Isa.  liii.  9,  10;  Iv.  3; 
Hos.  vi.  2.) 

(s)  That  he  was  seen  of  Cephas.— From  the  in- 
dications of  sequence  here  given  we  may  conclude  that 
the  appearances  here  grouped  together  are  arranged  in 
chronological  order.  We  have  these  appearances: — 
(1)  To  Cephas  (see  Lukexxiv.34).  (2)  To  the  Twelve— 
the  phrase  *'  the  Twelve "  being  used  to  indicate,  not 
the  number  of  those  present,  but  the  group  to  which 
they  belonged,  as  Decemviri  might  be  used,  or  Heb- 
domadal Council,  not  to  express  the  exact  number  but 
the  corporate  body— (see  Luke  xxiv.  36;  John  xx.  19). 
This  was  probably  the  appearance  to  the  ten  Apostles, 
and  is  disting^sned  from  a  subsequent  appearance  to 
«  all  the  Apostles."  (3)  To  above  five  hundred  brethren 
at  once.  This  must  have  been  in  Galilee,  for  at  a  later 
date  (see  Acts  i  15)  the  Church  at  Jerusalem  consisted 
of  only  one  hundred  and  twenty  disciples.  (See  Matt. 
xxriiL  16,  17,  and  Acts  i.  15.)  (4)  To  James.  This 
appearance  is  recorded  only  here  and  in  Ihe  Grospel  of 
the  Hebrews,  which  is  quoted  by  St.  Jerome,  **  But  the 
Lozd,  when  he  had  g^ven  the  sindon  "  (the  same  word  as 
that  for  the  " linen  garment,"  in  Mark  xiv.  51)  "to  the 
servant  of^  the  priest,  had  a  table  brought  out,  and 
bread  on  it,  which  He  blessed  and  gave  to  James, 
saying,  '  Eat  thy  bread  now,  brother,  since  the  Son  of 
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Man  has  risen  from  the  dead;'  for  James  had  swoni 
that  he  would  not  eat  bread  from  the  hour  in  which 
he  had  drunk  the  cup  of  the  Lord  until  he  should 
see  Him  rising  from  the  dead."  (5)  To  all  the 
Apostles,  Thomas  being  present  (John  xx.  26).  (6)  St. 
Paul  himself  (Acts  ix.  5).  To  these  facts  St.  Paul 
appeals.  Most  of  those  who  saw  Him  were  alive. 
Their  enemies  were  alive  to  dispute  it  if  they  could. 
The  witnesses  had  nothing  to  gain,  eveiything  to  lose 
by  telling  the  truth.  The  evidence  was  set  forih  some 
twenty-mre  or  thirty  vears  after  the  occurrence  of  the 
alleged  facts.  The  Apostle  here  maintaiuH  the  truth 
of  an  historical  fact.  He  appeals  solely  to  historical 
proof,  and  accumulates  a  mass  of  histoncal  testimonv, 
such  as  in  any  matter  of  histoiv,  if  produced  so  shortly 
after  the  occurrence,  would  be  oeemed  overwhelming. 

(6)  Fallen  asleep.— The  same  word  is  used  of 
Stephen's  death  (see  Acts  vii.  60),  so  also  in  verse  18. 

(8)  Was  seen  of  me  also,  as  of  one  bom  ont 
of  due  tame. — ^Better,  Last  of  all,  as  to  an  untimely 
bom  one  he  appeared  cdso  to  me.  The  Apostle  here 
distinctly  states  that  he  saw  the  Lord  at  the  thne  of  his 
conversion  as  really  as  St.  Peter  and  others  had  seen 
him,  though  with  touching  pathos  and  strongly  marked 
emphasis  ne  adds  that  it  was  not  at  the  same  time  as 
the  "  firstborn"  had  seen  ffim«  but  only  as  an  **  untimely 
bom  "  one. 

W  Eor  I  am  the  least  of  the  apostles.— Pottltu 
Mmimus.  Here  the  mention  of  his  conversion— the 
thought  of  what  he  had  been  before,  what  he  had 
become  since — leads  the  Apostle  into  a  digression, 
oocupving  this  and  the  next  two  verses.  The  two 
thoughts  of  his  own  inherent  nothingness  and  of  his 
fpreamess  by  the  pace  of  God  are  here  mingled  toother 
m  expressions  of  intense  personal  feeling.  While  he 
was  a  persecutor  he  had  thought  that  he  was  acting  for 
the  Church  of  God;  he  was  really  persecutinf  the 
Church  of  God.  The  Christian  Church  had  competely 
taken  the  place  of  the  Jewish  Church-— not  merely 
abolished  it,  but  superseded  it. 

(10)  But  by  the  grace  of  God  I  am  what  I  am. 
— ^This  whole  verse  is  full  of  that  maintenance  of  official 
dignity  as  an  Apostle  and  a  labourer,  and  of  personal 
humili^,  which  were  characteristic  of  Si  Paul. 

W  Therefore  whether  .  .  .—Better,  Whether, 
therefore,  it  were  I  or  they.  Such  (see  verses  S,  4)  was 
and  is  our  teaching,  such  was  your  belief.  It  matters 
not  from  whom  it  came,  whetner  from  the  greatest  or 
least  of  the  Apostles,  the  gospel  was  preiu^ed,  and 
was  accepted  by  yon.  These  words  thus  recall  the 
reader  from  the  strong  personal  feeling  shown  in  the 
preceding  verse  to  the  main  argnmenl 

W  If  Christ  be  preached  that  he  rose  from 
the  dead*— Better,  is  being  preached.     It  hsa  bees 


IfClvrist  is  not  risen 
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rose  from  the  dead,  how  say  some  among 
you  that  there  is  no  resurrection  of  the 
dead  ?  W  But  if  there  be  no  resurrec- 
tion of  the  dead,  then  is  Christ  not 
risen:  (^^>  and  if  Christ  be  not  risen, 
then  is  our  preaching  vain,  and  your 
faith  %8  also  vain.  <^>  Yea,  and  we  are 
found  false  witnesses  of  God ;  because 
we  have  testified  of  God  that  he  raised 
up  Christ :  whom  he  raised  not  up,  if  so 
be  that  the  dead  rise  not.  ^^•>  For  if 
the  dead  rise  not,  then  is  not  Christ 


raised :  ^^'^  and  if  Christ  be  not  raised, 
your  feith  is  vain ;  ye  are  yet  in  your 
sins.  ^)  Then  they  also  which  are 
fallen  asleep  in  Christ  are  perished. 
<^^  If  in  this  life  only  we  have  hope  in 
Christ,  we  are  of  all  men  most  miserable. 
(30)  But  now  is  Christ  risen  from  the 
dead,  and  become  the  fijstfroits  of  them 
that  slept.  (^>  For  since  by  man  came 
death,  by  man  came  also  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  dead.  ^^  For  as  in  Adam 
all  die,  even  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be 


proved  as  a.  matter  of  historical  fact  that  a  man  has 
risen  from  the  dead;  it  is  therefore  illogical  to  say 
that  there  is  no  resurrection  of  the  dead. 

ai)  If  Christ  be  not  risen.— Better,  hut  if  Christ 
be  not  raised ;  and  so  all  through  this  passage. 

Then  is  our  preaching  vain,  and  your  fhdth 
is  also  vain. — ^The  Apostles  had  prea<£ed  a  risen 
Christ,  their  converi»  haii  believed  in  a  risen  Christ, 
but  now  the  proposition  is,  There  is  no  resurrection; 
therefore  Chnst  is  not  risen ;  therefore  the  preachi^ 
and  the  faith  which  are  based  on  the  delusion  that  !^ 
is  risen  are  both  vain  and  useless.  'The  argument  b 
still  purely  an  appeal  to  historical  evidence  supporting 
an  historical  fac^  and  to  the  consequences  involved 
in  denying  that  fact  (see  verse  16). 

OS)  iTea,  and  we  are  found  flEdse  witnesses.— 
Not  mistaken  witnesses,  but  witnesses  testifying  to 
what  the^  know  to  be  fake.  This  is  another  result 
involved  m  a  denial  of  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection, 
that  the  Apostles  must  be  regarded  as  false  witnesses — 
not  deceived,  but  deceivers.  The  suppressed  part  of 
the  argument  here  is  the  absurditv  of  the  Apostles 
being  such.  There  was  no  motive  tor  them  to  speak 
untruth. 

If  so  be  that  the  dead  rise  not.— Better,  \f  the 
dead  he  not  raised, 

m  For  if  the  dead  rise  not.— Better,  if  the  dead 
he  not  raised.  The  Apostle  has  in  the  previous  verse 
completed  the  ar^jfument  as  to  the  historical  i^  of 
Christ's  resurrection,  which  proves  that  the  deniid  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  cannot  be  maintained 
unless  it  can  be  shown  that  the  Apostles  are  wilfully 
bearing  false  testimony,  and  that  their  preaching,  and 
the  faith  of  those  who  accepted  it,  is  vain.  He  now 
turns  to  a  different  line  of  argument — a  reduetio  ad 
abswrdum.  He  maintains  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrec- 
tion by  showing  the  incredible  absurdities  to  which 
a  beHef  in  the  contrary  must  lead.  If  you  do  not 
believe  in  a  resurrection,  you  must  believe— (Ij  That 
Christ  is  not  raised,  and  that  your  faith,  therefore, 
bein^  false,  has  no  result — ^that  you  are  still  slaves 
of  sin.  This  you  know  by  personal  experience  to 
be  false.  As  well  might  a  living  man  try  to  believe 
that  he  is  a  corpse.  (2)  'thai  all  who  have  fallen 
asleep  in  Christ  have  perished;  that  is,  that  the  noblest 
and  most  unselfish  perish  like  brutes.  (3)  That  God 
ffives  men  a  good  hope  in  Christ,  and  that  it,  not  being 
fulfilled  here,  is  never  to  be  fulfilled.  In  other  words, 
if  there  be  no  resurrection,  the  only  alternative  is 
atheism,  for  otherwise  you  have  to  believe  that,  though 
there  is  a  Gk)d  who  is  wise  and  just,  vet  that  the  purest 
and  jpeatest  life  ever  lived  is  no  better  in  the  end  than 
the  life  of  a  dog ;  that  those  who  have  lived  the  most 
unselfish  lives  have  perished  like  beasts ;  and  that  Qod 
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aroused  a  hunger  and  thirst  of  the  purest  kind  in  some 
souls,  only  that  the  hunger  should  never  be  satisfied, 
and  the  tnirst  never  be  ouenched. 

W  But  now  .  .  . — From  the  hopeless  and  ghastly 
conclusion  in  which  the  hypothetical  propositions  of  tlie 
previous  verse  would  logically  land  us,  the  Apostle 
turns,  with  the  consciousness  of  truth,  to  the  hopeful 
faith  to  which  a  belief  in  the  resurrection  leads.  It 
cannot  be  so.  Now  is  Christ  risen  from  the  dead.  And 
that  is  no  isolated  fact.  As  the  firstf ruits  were  typical 
of  the  whole  harvest  (Lev.  zxiii.  10, 11),  so  is  Christ. 
He  rose,  not  to  the  exclusion  but  to  the  inclusion  of  all 
Humanity.  If  St.  Paul  wrote  this  Epistle  about  the 
time  of  Passover  (see  Introduction,  and  chaps,  v.  6 ; 
xvi.  8),  the  fact  that  the  Paschal  Sabbath  was  imme- 
diately followed  by  the  day  of  offering  of  firstf  ruits 
may  have  suggested  this  thought 

W  For  sinoe  by  man  .  .  .—The  image  of  the 
firstf  ruits  is  followed  up  by  an  explanation  of  the  unity  of 
Christ  and  Humanity.  The  firstfruit  must  be  a  sA^plo 
of  the  same  kind  as  that  which  it  represents.  That 
condition  is  fulfilled  in  the  case  of  the  firstfruits  of 
the  resurrection. 

W  As  in  Adam  .  .  .—Better,  as  in  the  Adam  all 
die,  so  in  the  Christ  shaU  aU  he  made  alive.  The  first 
Adam  and  the  second  Adam  here  stand  as  the  heads  of 
Humanity.  All  tiiat  is  fleshly  in  our  nature  is  inherited 
from  the  Adam ;  in  every  true  son  of  God  it  is  dyinjg 
daily,  and  will  ultimately  die  altogether.  All  that  is 
spiritual  in  our  nature  we  inherit  from  the  Christ ;  it  is 
immortal,  is  rising  daily,  will  ultimately  be  raised  with 
a  spiritual  and  immortal  body.  We  must  remember 
that  tiie  relationship  of  Christ  to  Humanity  is  not  to  be 
dated  only  from  the  Incarnation.  Christ  stood  in  the 
same  federal  relation  to  all  who  went  before  as  He 
does  to  all  who  have  come  since.  (See  the  same  thoiu^ht 
in  chap.  x.  4,  and  in  Christ's  own  words,  "Before 
Abraham  was,  I  am.")  The  results  of  Christ's  death 
are  co-extensive  with  the  results  of  Adam's  fall — ^they 
extend  to  all  men;  but  the  individual  responsibility 
rests  with  each  man  as  to  which  he  will  cherish — that 
which  he  derives  from  Christ  or  that  which  he  derives 
from  Adam — ^the  "  offence  "  of  Adam  or  the  **  ^fraoe  " 
of  Christ.  The  best  comment  on  this  passage  is,  per- 
haps, tiie  prayer  in  the  Baptismal  Office:  "O  merciful 
God,  ffrant  that  the  old  Adam  in  this  child  may  be  so 
buried,  that  the  new  man  may  be  raised  up  in  him." 
There  seems  to  be  this  mond  significance  in  these 
words  of  St.  Paid,  as  well  as  the  obvious  argpunent 
that,  as  all  men  die  physically,  so  all  shall  be  raised 
from  tiie  dead;  as  we  have  tne  evidence  of  death  in 
the  death  of  a  man  and  of  all  men,  so  we  have  the 
evidence  (and  not  the  mere  theoretical  promise)  of  a 
resurrection  in  the  resurrection  of  the  Man  Christ  Jesus. 
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made  alive.  ^^^  But  every  man  in  his 
own  order:  Christ  the  firstfruits ;  after- 
ward they  that  are  Christ's  at  his 
coming.  <^)  Then  cometh  the  end,  when 
he  shidl  have  delivered  up  the  kingdom 
to  God,  even  the  Father ;  when  he  shall 
have  put  down  all  rule  and  all  authority 
and  power.  ^^^  For  he  must  reign, 
till  he  hath  put  all  enemies  under  his 
feet.  <^>  (The  last  enemy  that  shall  be 
destroyed  is  death.)     (^>  For  he  hath 


Eut  all  things  under  his  feet.  But  when 
e  saith  aU  things  are  put  under  Am, 
it  is  manifest  that  he  is  excepted,  which 
did  put  all  things  under  him.  ^®)  And 
when  all  things  shall  be  subdued  unto 
him,  then  shaU  the  Son  also  himself  be 
subject  unto  him  that  put  all  things 
under  him,  that  God  may  be  all  in  all. 

(^)  Else  what  shall  they  do  which  are 
baptized  for  the  dead,  if  the  dead  rise 
not  at  all  P  why  are  they  then  baptized 


(28)  But  every  man  in  his  own  order.— Or, 
literally,  in  his  own  troop.  There  is  to  be  a  sequence 
in  the  resurrection  of  the  dend,  and  St.  Fknl  explains 
this  by  the  three  sronns: — (1)  Christ  Himself,  the 
firstfroits;  (2)  the  £iithial  in  Christ  at  His  coming; 
f 3)  aU  the  rest  of  mankind  at  the  end,  when  the  final 
indgment  takes  place.  The  interral  between  these 
latter  two,  as  to  ite  duration,  or  where  or  how  it  will  be 
spent,  IB  not  spoken  of  here.  The  only  point  the 
Apostle  has  to  treat  of  is  the  order  of  the  resurrection. 
(See  1  Thess.  iv.  13,  17 ;  Rev.  xx.) 

(24-28)  When  he  shall  have  delivered  up  the 
Idngdom  to  Gk>d,  even  the  Father.— The  Apostle 
carries  on  the  thought  of  a  triumph  which  the  use  of  the 
word  **  troop  "  in  the  preyious  verse  had  commenced  or 
suggested.  There  rises  before  the  prophetic  vision  of  St. 
Fam  the  final  triumph  of  Christ  over  all  evil,  over  all 
power,  and  the  Son  caving  up  to  the  Father  (not  His  hu- 
manity, which  is  "  for  ever  and  ever  ** — Luke  i.  32,  33) 
the  kingdom  of  this  world,  which  in  His  humanity  He 
conquered  for  the  Father  as  well  as  for  Himself.  He 
will,  the  moment  He  becomes  conqueror,  sit  down  with 
the  Father  on  His  throne.  Christ  laying  the  spoils 
of  a  conauered  world  at  the  foot  of  the  throne  of  the 
Father,  shows,  by  that  supreme  act  of  self-sacrifice,  that 
in  His  office  as  Itedeemer  He  came,  not  to  do  His  own 
will,  but  the  will  of  the  Father,  la  this  sense  the  Son 
Himself,  as  Redeemer,  is  "  put  under  Him  " — God  is 
all  in  all.  We  must  clearhr  remember  that  the  Apostle 
is  here  speaking  of  the  ^n  as  Redeemer,  and  is  not 
penetrating  into  the  deeper  mysteries  of  the  relation  of 
the  Persons  in  the  Godhead.  (See  John  xviL  5 :  Heb. 
L8.) 

(M)  All  rule  and  all  authority  and  power.— 
Not  only  hostile  rule  and  authority  and  power,  but  all 
intermediate  rule  of  any  sort,  good  and  bad.  The 
direct  government  by  God  of  aJl  creatures  is  to  be  at 
last  attained.  AU  the  interventions  of  authority  and 
power  which  the  fall  of  man  rendered  necessary  will 
be  needless  when  the  complete  triumph  of  Christ  comes 
in.  Thus  Humanity,  having  for  affes  shared  the  con- 
dition of  fallen  Adam,  will  be  fin^y  restored  to  the 
stat«  of  unfallen  Adam.  Man  will  see  God,  and  be 
ruled  by  God  face  to  face. 

(25)  He  must  reign. — It  is  a  moral  consequence.  God 
must  triumph,  and  so  the  Son  must  reign  and  conquer 
till  that  tnumph  be  complete.  Some  suggest  that  the 
force  of  these  words  is  that  He  must  reign,  &c.,  because 
it  has  been  prophesied  (Ps.  ex.) ;  but  the  more  obvious 
truth  is  that  it  was  prophesied  because  it  is  morally 
necessarv. 

(^)  For  he  hath  put  all  things  under  his 
fbet. — Verse  26  is  a  parenthesis,  and  the  "  for  "  with 
which  this  verse  commences  goes  back  to  verse  25.  The 
eonnection  is,  Christ  most  reign  nntil  he  has  put  all 


enemies  under  his  feet.  Christ  must  triumph,  for 
according  to  the  statement  in  Ps.  viii  6  (see  also 
Ps.  ex.  1),  God  hath  put  aU  thinps  under  man,  and 
in  a  higher  sense  under  the  Son  of  Man.  (For  a  sinuJar 
application  of  Old  Testament  statement  regarding 
man  to  Christ  as  the  Son  of  Man,  see  Matt.  xxL  16; 
Heb.  ii.  7.)  But  when  Grod  says  tiiat  aD  tfain^  are 
put  imder  Him,  He  evidently  is  excepted  who  did  put 
all  things  under  Him.  This  leads  up  logically  to  the 
complete  triumph  of  Qod  the  Father,  expressed  in  the 
following  verse,  which  is  an  expansion  of  verse  24,  on 
which  see  Note  there. 

(28)  That  God  may  be  all  in  all.~ln  these 
words  are  expressed  the  complete  redemption  both  of 
the  race  ana  of  the  individuaL  It  is  the  great  and 
sublime  conclusion  to  which  the  moral  enthusiasm  and 
the  earnest  logic  of  the  previous  argument  has  neeee- 
sarilv  brought  us. 

(29)  Else. — ^We  can  well  imagine  the  Apostle  pauang. 
as  it  were,  to  take  breath  after  the  spenoid  outourst  of 
mingled  rhetoric  and  logic  which  we  find  in  verses 
23 — 28 ;  or  perhaps  even  postponing  until  some  other 
day  the  f  urtner  dictation  of  his  Epistle,  when  he  could 
Cfumly  resume  his  purely  logical  argument  in  favour  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  Resurrection.  Then  there  will  not 
appear  such  a  startling  or  inexplicable  abruptness  in 
the  words  with  which  tms  new  argument  is  commenced. 
"  Else  " — i.e.,  if  there  be  no  resurrection — what  shall 
they  who  are  baptised  for  the  dead  do?  If  the  dead  be 
not  raised  at  alZ,  why  are  they  then  baptised  for  the 
dead  ?  Such  is  the  proper  punctuation,  and  not  as  in 
the  English  version,  which  joins  the  clause,  "  if  the 
dead  rise  not,"  with  the  preceding  instead  of  with  the 
following  portion  of  the  verse.  Also  the  word  tnjoA- 
lated  "  nse/'  is  "  are  raised."  This  is  an  argvmeWtwm 
ad  hominemr.  The  practice  known  as  baptism  for  the 
dead  was  absurd  if  there  be  no  resurrection.  To 
practise  it  and  to  deny  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection 
was  illogical.  What  shall  they  do  P  i.e..  What  explana- 
tion shiul  they  give  of  their  conduct  ?  asks  the  Apostle. 
There  have  been  numerous  and  ingenious  conjectures  as 
to  the  meaning  of  this  passage.  The  only  tenable  in- 
terpretation is  that  there  exicSed  amongst  some  of  the 
Christians  at  Corinth  a  practice  of  baptising  a  Uvinff 
person  in  the  stead  of  some  convert  who  nad  died 
Def  ore  that  sacrament  had  been  administered  to  him. 
Sudi  a  practice  existed  amongst  the  Marcionites  in  the 
second  century,  and  still  earlier  amongst  a  sect  called 
the  Corinthians.  The  idea  evidently  was  that  whatever 
benefit  flowed  from  baptism  might  be  thus  Ticarioosly 
secured  for  the  deceased  Christian.  St  Chrysostom 
gives  the  following  description  of  it : — ''After  a  cate- 
chumen {i,e.,  one  prepared  lor  baptism,  but  not  actual^ 
baptised)  was  dead,  thev  hid  a  living  man  under  m 
bed  of  the  deceased ;  then  coming  to  the  bed  of  thB 
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for  the  dead?  <*^>  And  why  stand  we 
in  jeopardy  every  hour?  <*^>  I  protest 
by  yonr^  rejoicing  which  I  have  in  Christ 
Jesus  onr  Lord,  I  die  daily,  <^)  K 
after  the  manner  of  men  ^  I  have  fought 


1  Borne  read,  owr. 


s  Or.  to  speak 
afinrihe 
of 


with  beasts  at  Ephesus,  what  advan- 
tageth  it  me,  if  the  dead  rise  not  P  let  us 
eat  and  dnnk;  for  to  morrow  we  die. 
<33)  3e  Qot  deceived:  evil  communica- 
tions corrupt  good  manners.    (^>  Awake 


dead  man  thej  spake  to  him,  and  asked  whether  he  would 
receive  baptism,  and  he  making  no  answer,  the  other 
replied  in  his  stead,  and  so  they  baptised  the  '  living  for 
the  dead.' "  Does  St.  Panl  then,  by  what  he  here  says, 
sanction  the  superstitions  practice  P  Certainly  not. 
He  carefully  separates  himself  and  the  Corinthians,  to 
whom  he  immediately  addresses  himself,  from  those 
who  adopted  this  custom.  He  no  longer  uses  the 
first  or  second  person;  it  is  "they"  throughout  this 
passage.  It  is  no  proof  to  others;  it  is  smiply  the 
airgwMpibwtt^  ad  htminem.  Those  who  do  that,  and 
disbeHeve  a  resurrection,  refute  themselves.  This 
custom  possibly  sprang  up  amongst  the  Jewish  con- 
verts, who  had  oeen  accustomed  to  something  similar  in 
their  own  faith.  If  a  Jew  died  without  having  been 
purified  from  some  ceremonial  undeanness,  some  living 
person  had  the  necessary  ablution  performed  on  them, 
and  the  dead  were  so  accounted  dean. 

(90)  And  why  stand  we  in  jeopardy  every 
hour  P — ^This  is  the  same  kind  of  argument  now  applied 
to  the  Apostles  themselves.  Their  conduct  also  would 
be  iUo^cal  if  they  did  not  believe  in  a  resurroction. 
Notice  the  strong  contrast  between  "them,"  in  the 
previous  verse,  and  "  we  "  in  this  verse. 

(31)  I  protest  by  your  rejoicing  which  I  have 
in  Chnst  Jesus. — Better,  I  protest  by  your  hocLst 
which  I  have  in  Christ  Jeeus.  His  converts  are  his 
boastinff  (2  Cor.  ix.  3),  and  by  the  fact  that  they  are  his 
in  the  Ix>rd,  he  utters  the  solemn  asservation,  "  I  die 
daily."  Such  a  life  as  St.  Paul's,  both  as  regards  the 
spiritual  battles  in  his  own  soul  and  the  ceaseless  con- 
flict with  enemies  around  him,  was  indeed  a  daily 
dying  (2  Cor.  xL  2^—28). 

(32)  If  after  the  manner  of  men  •  .  .—These 
words  imply  hero,  as  elsewhere  (chap.  iii.  3),  *'  merely 
from  a  human  point  of  view."  What  is  the  advantage 
or  necessity  of  vaj  incurrinf^  daily  ri^,  if  I  am  merely 
a  human  l)eing,  with  a  life  limited  by  what  we  see,  and 
no  immortality  and  resurrection  awaiting  meP 

I  have  fought  with  beasts  at  Rhesus.— The 
question  here  arises,  Are  these  words  to  be  taken  lite- 
rally or  figuratively?  Does  St  Paul  refer  to  some 
actual  contest  in  the  arena  with  beasts,  or  to  his 
conflict  with  the  opponents  at  Ephesus,  whom  he  thus 
designates  beasts  ?  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  accept  the 
former  interpretation.  There  is  no  mention  to  be  found 
of  it  in  the  Acts,  and,  moreover,  his  Roman  citizenship 
would  have  legally  protected  him  against  such  treat- 
ment. We  must  therefore  conclude  that  the  Ephesians 
themselves  are  spoken  of  as  "  beasts."  Both  Hebrew 
and  Greek  literature  would  have  made  such  a  form  of 
expression  familiar  to  the  Apostle  and  to  his  readere. 
In  the  Psalms  (see  Ps.  zzii.  12,  13,  20,  21)  the  op- 
ponent's of  Gk>d  are  similarly  spoken  of.  The  Cretans 
are  called  "  evil  beasts ''  by  the  poet  Epimenides,  whom 
St.  Paul  quotes  in  Tii,  i.  12.  Heraclitus  calls  the 
Sphesians  **  beasts  " — ^the  same  word  as  St.  Paul  uses 
here;  and  St.  Ignatius  {Epie,  ad  JBom.)  speaks  of 
**  fighting  with  beiwts  by  hmd  and  sea,"  and  having  been 
bound  to  '  ten  leopards,''  that  is  a  band  pf  soldiers." 

Although  the  Greek  verb  implies  that  reference  is 
made»  not  to  general  or  prolonged  opposition,  but  to 


some  one  outburst  of  rage  on  the  part  of  his  opponents, 
we  must  not  take  it  as  indicating  the  scene  described  in 
Acts  ziz.  23 — 34,  which  had  probably  not  taken  place 
when  this  was  written ;  but  no  doubt  the  "  many 
adversaries"  Tchap.  rvi.  9)  at  Ephesus  had  already 
availed  themselves  of  some  opportunity  of  venting  tibeir 
rage  on  the  Apostie  after  tne  manner  of  wild  beasts. 
(See  Inbroductum,) 

What  advantageth  it  me  P— This  sentence  is 
completed  with  these  words,  and  should  be  followed 
by  a  note  of  interrogation,  thus — "  What  advantageth 
it  me  P  "    (See  next  Note.) 

If  the  dead  rise  not  P— Better,  if  the  dead  he  not 
raised,  let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die.  If 
the  dead  be  not  raised  our  conduct  is  illogical.  Con- 
sistency then  belongs  to  those  who  disregara  Grod's  call 
to  repentance,  and  of  whom  we  read  in  Isa.  xidi.  13, 
that  tiiey  say,  "  Let  us  eat  and  drink."  The  reference 
is  directly  to  this  passage  in  the  prophet  describing  the 
conduct  of  abandoned  Jews  dunng  the  siege  of  Jeru- 
salem ;  but  the  words  indicate  with  equal  accuracy  that 
school  of  Epicurean  philosophy  of  which,  no  doubt, 
there  were  many  representatives  at  Corinth.  Similar 
ezpressionB  are  to  be  found  in  many  classical  writere ; 
but  the  most  remarkable  instance  of  the  use  of  these 
words  is  where  they  occur  in  an  inscription  on  a  statue 
at  Anchiale,  a  town  in  Cilida,  which  was  St.  Paul's 
native  province — **  Sardanapalus,  the  son  of  Anacyn- 
draxes,  Duilt  Anchiale  and  Tarsus  in  one  day.  Stranger, 
eat,  drink,  and  play,  for  all  the  rest  is  not  worth  tms." 
The  figure  is  represented  as  making  a  contemptuous 
motion  with  its  nngess.  Saul  of  Tarsus  had  probably 
often  seen  that  statue  and  inscription. 

(33)  Be  not  deceived.— The  previous  words  are 
spoken  with  sarcasm.  That  is  what  vou  must  come  to 
if  this  life  be  sSL  The  solemn  thougnt  then  occure  to 
the  Apostie  that  perhaps  these  words  do  oidy  too  truly 
describe  the  actual  state  of  some  of  the  dorinthians. 
They  had  become  tainted  bv  the  bad  moral  atmosphere 
in  which  they  lived  and  which  was  impregnated  with 
the  teaching  of  that  false  philosophv,  "  Jjet  us  eat  and 
drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die."  "  Be  not  deceived,"  he 
adds,  solemnly ;  it  is  a  fact,  "  Evil  communications 
corrupt  good  mannen."  This  is  a  proverb,  sli^htiy 
modified  in  one  word  from  a  line  m  the  Thais  A 
Menander.  It  is  imposffible  to  si^  whether  the  Apostle 
was  acquainted  with  the  original  line  in  the  poem,  or 
not;  for  in  any  case  he  would  probably  have  quoted  it 
in  the  form  in  which  it  was  current  amongst  ordinary 
people.  The  force  of  the  proverb  is,  that  even  evil 
woras  are  dangerous.  The  constant  repetition  of  an 
immoral  maxim  may  lead  to  immoral  life.    Words  that 


seem  harmless,  beoiuse  they  float  lightiy  like  thistie- 

of  evuwm* 
root  and  bring  forth  evil  fruit. 


down,  may  bear  in  them  a  seed 


which  may  take 


(34)  Awake  to  righteousnesSy  and  sin  not.— 
Literally,  Awake  to  soberness  in  a  righteous  manner. 
With  tms  earnest  caQ  to  arouse  from  the  sleep  of  indul- 
gence and  of  death,  the  Apostle  completes  tnis  section 
of  the  chapter,  and  the  direct  proofs  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  resurrection.  The  exhortation  is  needed,  for  there 
are  some  who  call  themselves  Christians  and  still  have 
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to  righteoasness,  and  sin  not ;  for  some 
have  not  the  knowledge  of  God :  I  speak 
ihis  to  yonr  shame. 

^  But  some  man  will  saj,  How  are 
the  dead  raised  up?  and  with  what 
body  do  they  come?  <*'>  Tliou  fool,  that 
which  thou  sowest  is  not  quickened, 
except  it  die:  <^)  and  that  which 
thou  sowest,  thou  sowest  not  that 
body  that  shall  be,  but  bare  grain,  it 
may    chance   of  wheat,    or   of   some 


other  grain :  <*>  but  God  pveth  it  a 
body  as  it  hath  pleased  him,  and  to 
every  seed  his  own  body.  <*>  All  flesh 
is  not  the  same  flesh :  but  there  is  one 
kind  of  flesh  of  men,  another  flesh  of 
beasts,  another  of  fishes,  a/nd  another 
of  birds.  <^)  There  are  also  celestial 
bodies,  and  bodies  terrestrial :  but  the 
glory  of  the  celestial  is  one,  and  the 
glory  of  the  terrestrial  is  another. 
(^)  There  ia  one  glory  of  the  sun,  and 


"an  ignorance"  regarding  God.  "To  their  shame" 
the  Apostles  speaks  this,  not  only  the  kst  words,  but 
the  whole  preceding  argument.  It  was  a  shame  that  to 
Christians  the  Apostle  should  hare  to  vindicate  the 
yenr  fundamental  truth  of  the  Faith. 

(»)  But  some  man  will  say,  How  are  the 
dead  raised  upP — ^The  proof  of  the  truth  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection  is  concluded  in  the  last 
yerse.  The  truth  of  it  is,  in  the  early  part  of  this 
chapter,  maintained — (1)  by  the  historical  fact  of 
Christ's  resurrection;  (2)  by  a  reductio  ad  abgurduni, 
showing  the  consequences  logically  inrolyed  in  a  denial 
of  it;  (3)  by  an  argttmentwn  cut  hominem.  The  former 
two  aiguments  are  stiU  those  on  which  we  must 
rest  our  belief  in  the  doctrine.  The  latter  is, 
like  eyery  argument  of  that  nature,  only  of  force  to 
those  to  whom  it  was  actually  addressed.  The  Apostle 
in  this  yerse  turns  aside  to  another  lino  of  thought. 
He  assumes  that  his  previous  arg^nments  are  condusiye ; 
there  still  remain,  howeyer,  difficulties  which  will 
suggest  themselyes.  The  difficulty  is  expressed  in  two 
questions,  the  second  bein^  an  enlargement  of  the  first. 
— ^a  more  definite  indication  of  where  the  suggested 
difficulty  lies.  "  How  are  the  dead  raised  up  P  — that 
is,  not  by  what  power  ?  but  in  what  manner?  as  is 
further  explained  by  the  next  question,  "  In  what  body 
do  they  come  P  " 

(86)  Thou  fool.— Better,  Foolj  or  more  literally, 
Benseless  one.  The  word  in  the  Greek  has  not  the 
.sense  of  opprobrium  eonyeyed  in  the  word  translated 
"  fool "  in  Matt.  y.  22;  xxiil  17, 19.  You  who  with  your 
own  hand  sow  seed,  ask  such  a  question  as  that  I  The 
Apostle  now  proceeds  to  show,  by  the  analogies  in 
Nature,  how  a  resurrection  of  a  body  is  possible,  how 
substantial  identity  may  be  presenred  under  yariation 
of  form.  The  Apostle  does  not  here  prove  anything. 
Analogy  cannot  oyer  be  regarded  as  logically  oonclusiye 
as  an  argument.  The  object  of  analogy  is  to  show  how 
a  difficmty  is  not  insuperable.  The  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection  has  been  logically  established.  A  difficulty 
is  suggested  as  to  how  it  is  possible.  Analogy  shows 
that  the  same  difficulty  exists  in  theory  in  other  direc- 
tions where  we  actually  see  it  surmounted  in  fact.  It 
Is  most  important  to  iJear  this  in  mind,  as  some  writers, 
foi^etful  of  the  difference  between  a  logical  argument 
and  an  illustration  from  analog,  haye  regarded  some 
of  the  Apostle's  "  arj^uments  "  m  these  yerses  as  incon- 
dusiye.  The  fact  of  a  buried  seed  rising  into  flower 
does  not  and  cannot  proye  that  man  will  rise ;  but  it 
does  show  that  the  objection  suggested  in  the  question, 
"How  are  the  dead  raised  up?"  is  not  a  practical 
difficulty. 

We  haye  in  these  yerses  three  illustrations  of  the 
presenration  of  identity  under  change  of  form  : — 
<1)  Seeds  growing  into  flowers  and  fruit;  (2)  flesh  in  the 


yariety  of  men,  beasts,  fishes,  and  birds;  (3)  heayenly 

and  ewrthly  bodies  in  infinito  yariety  of  form  and  of  glory. 

(37, 88)  Ood  giveth  it  a  body.— Here  it  is  implied 

that,  though  the  seed  grows  up,  as  we  say,  "in  the 


ordinary  course  of  Nature,"  it  is  God  who  not  only  has 
originaUy  established  but  continually  sustains  thst 
order.  Each  seed  rises  with  its  own  "body;"  a 
com  seed  grows  up  into  com,  an  aoom  into  an  osk. 
All  through  this  passage  the  word  **  body  "  is  used  in 
a  general  sense  for  "  organism,"  so  as  to  keep  strictly 
and  yiyidly  before  the  reader  the  nltimato  truth  to 
illnstrato  whidi  these  analogies  are  introduced.  The 
points  of  analogy  between  the  sowing  and  growth  of 
seed  and  the  me  and  resurrection  m.  man  are  noi,  as 
some  writers  put  it— (1)  the  seed  is  sown,  and  man  is 
buried;  (2)  the  seed  rots,  and  man's  body  decays; 
(3)  the  seed  grows  up,  and  man  is  raised.  Such  a 
series  of  anategies  are  misleading,  for  there  is  no 
necessity  for  the  body  of  man  to  decay,  but  only  a 
necessity  for  it  to  die  (yerses  51,  52).  Tlie  points  of 
analogy  are  these : — (1)  The  seed  is  sown  in  the  earth, 
and  man  is  bom  into  the  world;  (2)  the  seed  dies  and 
decays — ^man  dies ;  (3)  the  seed  grows  through  its  yezy 
decay — ^man  rises  through  death. 

m  All  flesh  18  not  the  same  flesh.— Better, 
There  ia  no  flesh  the  eame  flesh.  All  organisms  have 
the  same  l>asis;  there  is  a  ''structural  unit"  in 
all  animal  life;  but  God  giyes  this  a  yast  yarieij 
of  form  in  man,  in  beast,  in  fish.  The  same  divine 
prescience  which  giyes  to  all  flesh  here  the  form  suited 
to  its  condition  and  surroundings  can  giye  hereafter 
another  form  to  it  suitable  to  the  new  conditions  and 
surroundings  in  which  it  will  then  be  placed.  If  we 
had  only  seen  flesh  in  the  form  of  an  animal,  and  wen 
told  that  "  flesh  "  could  liye  in  the  sea,  we  might  hare 
equally  argued,  "How,  with  what  body?*'  but  seeing 
as  we  do  Siat  thero  is  a  yariety  of  bodies,  we  feel  no 
such  difficulty. 

W  There  are  also  oelestial  bodies,  and  bodies 
terrestriaL— It  is  held  by  many  that  this  is  a  distinet 
illustration  from  that  which  occurs  in  the  next  yerse, 
and  that  the  "celestaal  bodies"  hero  spoken  of  are  the 
bodies  of  angels,  whose  appearances  on  earth  an 
accompanied  (see  Matt,  zzyiii.  3;  Acts  ziL  7)  hy  & 
blaze  of  glory  or  light.  It  is  better,  ^rhaps,  to  re- 
gard it  as  ageneral  statement  of  what  is  e^anded  in 
yerse  41.  The  force  of  the  three  analogies  uLtrodneed 
in  this  whole  argument  is  that  identi^  of  matter  is 

Sroseryed  amid  yariety  of  form,  and  on  this  point  tiie 
ifferonce  between  angelic  bodies  and  human  bodies 
would  haye  no  bearing.  Between  the  earthly  thii^ 
and  the  heayenly  thines,  such  as  the  sun,  moon,  and 
stars,  thero  is  an  identi^  of  substance^  but  an  infinite 
yariety  of  form  and  of  glory. 
(41)  For  one  star  .  .  .— Better,ybr  siar  d^ferA 
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another  glory  of  the  moon,  and 
another  glorv  of  the  stars:  for  one 
star    differetn    from    cmother    star    in 


gi^- 


(^>  So  also  is  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead.  It  is  sown  in  corruption;  it  is 
raised  in  incorruption :  ^^^  it  is  sown  in 
dishonour ;  it  is  raised  in  glory :  it  is 
sown  in  weakness ;  it  is  raised  in  power : 
(^)  it  is  sown  anatural  body ;  it  is  raised 
a  spiritual  body.  There  is  a  natural 
body,  and  there  is  a  spiritual  body, 
(tf)  And  so  it  is  written.  The  first  man 


Adam  was  made  a  living  soul ;  the  last 
Adam  was  made  a  quickening  spirit. 
(^)  Howbeit  that  was  not  first  which  is 
spiritual,  but  that  which  is  natural ;  and 
afterward  that  which  is  spiritual.  <^)  The 
first  man  is  of  the  earth,  earthy:  the 
second  man  is  the  Lord  from  heaven. 
(^)  As  is  the  earthy,  such  are  they  also 
that  are  earthy :  and  as  is  the  heavenly, 
such  are  they  also  that  are  heavenly. 
(^)  And  as  we  have  borne  the  image  of 
the  earthy,  we  shall  also  bear  the  image 
of  the  heavenly. 


from  star  in  glory.  It  is  not  only  that  the  heavenlv 
bodies  differ  from  earthly,  but  they  differ  from  eacn 
other — Sim  from  moon,  moon  from  stars.  And  there 
is  a  farther  variety  still— even  amid  the  stars  them- 
selves there  is  variety.  The  word  "glory"  is  naturally 
used  as  intimating  the  aspect  in  wmch  the  difference 
of  the  heayeidy  bodies  strikes  ns,  looking  at  them  from 
earth.  The  God  who  is  thus  not  limited  to  a  mono- 
tonous form  fertile  substance  of  which  Physicat  Nature 
consists,  need  not  be  in  any  difficulty  as  to  some  other 
variety  of  form  for  Human  Nature  beyond  that  which 
we  see  it  confined  to  during  its  earthly  life. 

(42)  So  also  18  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.— 
Here  follows  the  application  of  these  analogies  to  the 
subject  in  hand.  As  there  is  in  the  vegetable  gprowth, 
in  the  varieties  of  animal  life,  and  in  the  diversities  of 
form  assumed  by  inorganic  matter,  an  identitv  pre- 
served amid  ever- varying  form  or  variety  of  "oody," 
so  a  change  in  the  form  or  gloiy  of  our  organism  which 
we  call  our  "  body  "  is  compatible  with  the  preservation 
of  personal  identity.  The  '4t,"  the  personality,  re- 
mams  the  same — ^now  in  corruption,  then  in  incorrup- 
tion ;  now  in  dishonour,  then  m  glory ;  now  in  weak- 
ness, then  in  power. 

<M)  It  is  sown  a  natural  body.— Here  is  a  further 
and  different  application  of  the  tbree  analogies.  It  is 
not  only  that  were  is  a  variety  of  body  in  these  illus- 
trations, but  there  is  also  an  aclaptabilitv.  The  "body" 
which  a  plant  has  when  it  is  in  the  form  of  seed  is 
suited  to  the  condition  in  which  seed  is  placed;  the 
"  body  "  which  it  has  when  gprown  into  a  plant  is  suited 
to  the  changed  conditions  in  which  a  pluit  ezlBts ;  the 
"ilesh "  in  the  "body"  form  of  a  bird  is  suited  to  its 
sphere  of  life ;  the  *'  flesh "  in  the  "  body "  form  of  a 
fish  is  suited  to  its  condition ;  and  so  on.  It  is  not  an 
accidental  but  a  purposely  adapted  variety.  So  it  will 
be  in  the  variety  of  "  bodies  "  for  Humanitv.  A  man's 
orvinism  is  sown  (i.e.,  is  bom  into  this  world)  a  natural 
\mj\  it  is  raised  (through  and  by  death)  a  spiritual 
body.  The  body  which  we  have  here  on  earth  is 
suited  with  a  marvellous  detail  of  adaptability  to  the 
life,  physical  and  intellectual,  amid  which  we  are 
plaoea,  and  of  which  we  form  a  put.  It  is,  however,  a 
hindrance  to  the  spiritual  man  in  each  of  us.  (See 
2  Oor.  T.)  There  will  be  a  time  for  each  when  the 
body  vnll  become  as  perfectly  adapted  to  the  spiritual 
man  in  each  as  the  human  body  here  is  to  the  natural 
man — ^no  longer  its  hindrance,  but  its  help.  The 
"willing  spirit'*  will  then  never  be  hampered  and 
thvrartea  by  a  "  weak  flesh ; "  the  body,  having  become 
spiritual  itself,  will  be  spiritually  strong. 

There  is  a  natural  body,  and  there  is  a 
spiritual  body.— This  emphatic  assertion  that  there 
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are  two  bodies  for  man — as  really  as  seed  and  a 
blossom  are  two  bodies  yet  the  same  plant — ^is  intro- 
ductory to  the  further  thought  introduced  in  the  next 
verse. 

{*&)  And  so  it  is  written.— Better,  And  so  it  is 
wriUen,  The  first  man  Adam  became  a  living  soul:  the 
last  Adam  became  a  juichemng  spirit.  The  <^notatiou 
which  follows  here  is  from  Gen.  ii.  7,  and  it  is  the 
latter  part  of  that  verse  which  is  quoted.  The  Bab- 
binical  explanation  of  that  passage  was — that  Qod 
breathed  into  man  the  breath  of  Bf e  originally,  but 
that  man  became  (not  "  was  made  ")  only  a  Uving  soul, 
i.e.,  one  in  whom  the  mere  human  faculties  held  sway, 
and  not  the  spirit.  He  became  this  lower  thing  by  his 
own  act  of  disobedience.  Here,  then,  St.  Paul,  con- 
trasts the  two  Adams — the  first  man  and  Christ — ^f  rom 
whom  we  derive  our  natural  and  our  spiritual  natures, 
and  our  natural  and  spiritual  bodies.  The  first  Adam 
became,  by  his  disobMience,  a  mere  living  soul,  and 
from  him  we  inherit  that  nature;  the  second  Adam, 
by  his  obedience,  became  a  life-giving  spirit,  and  from 
njm  we  inherit  the  spiritual  nature  m  us.  The  same 
verb  which  is  expressed  in  the  first  clause  must  be 
understood  in  the  second  clause.  The  same  thought  is 
expressed  in  Bom.  v.  19. 

(46)  Howbeit  that  was  not  first  which  is 
spiritual. — Here  a  further  thought  is  introduced. 
'fbere  is  not  onlva  variety  of  bodies — and  that  variety 
regulated  by  adaptability  to  their  state  of  existence 
— out  there  is  an  ordered  sequence  in  that  variety. 
As  the  Adam  was  first  from  whom  we  derive  tho 
natural  body  and  soul,  and  the  Adam  was  last  from 
whom  comes  our  spiritual  nature,  so  there  will  be  tho 
like  order  in  regara  to  our  bodies.  The  natural  body 
first  in  this  life— the  spiritual  body  afterwards  in  the 
next  life. 

(47)  The  second  man  is  the  Lord  firom  heaven. 
— ^Better,  the  second  man  is  from  heaven.  The  wordH 
"the  Lord,"  which  occur  in  the  English  version,  are 
not  in  the  best  Greek  MSS.  The  word  which  is  twicn 
rendered  "  ot*'  in  this  verse  has  the  force  of  "from," 
"  originating  from,"  in  the  Greek.  The  first  represen- 
tative man  was  from  the  earth,  the  second  representative 
man  was  from  heaven;  and  as  was  the  first  ei^hly  Adam, 
so  are  we  in  our  merely  physical  condition ;  and  as  is  the 
second  heavenly  Adam,  so  shall  we  be  in  our  heavenly 
state. 

(tf)  We  shaU  also  bear  the  image  of  the 
heavenly. — Better,  let  us  bear  (dso  the  image  of  the 
heavenly.  Such  is  the  reading  of  the  best  MSS.  The 
words  transport  the  thoughts  of  the  reader  to  the  future 
glory,  and,  at  the  same  moment,  show  a  light  on  present 
duty.    The  resurrection  life  is  to  be  beg^  in  us  even 
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m  Kow  ibis  I  say,  brethren,  that 
flesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit  the 
kingdom  of  God ;  neither  doth  corrup- 
tion inherit  incorraption.  <^^)  Behold, 
I  shew  jon  a  mystery ;  We  shall  not  all 
sleep,  but  we  shall  aU  be  changed,  (^)  in 
a  moment,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye, 
at  the  last  trump :  for  the  trumpet  slmll 
sound,  and  the  dead  shall  be  raised  in- 
corruptible, and  we  shall  be  changed. 
(M)  For  this  corruptible  must  put  on 
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incorraption,  and  this  mortal  must  put 
on  immortality.  ^^)  So  when  this  cor- 
ruptible shall  have  put  on  incorruption, 
and  this  mortal  shall  have  put  on  im- 
mortalii^,  then  shall  be  brought  to  pass 
the  saymg  that  is  written.  Death  is 
swallowed  up  in  victory.  ^**)  O  death,* 
where  is  thy  sting?  O  grave,^  where  is 
thy  victory  9  ^**>  The  sting  of  death  is 
sin ;  and  the  strength  of  sin  is  the  law. 
(57)  But  thanks  be  to  God,  which  giveth 


now.    "  If  by  any  means  we  can  attain  to  the  resuiTee- 
tion  of  the  dead'*  (2  Cor.  iii.  18;  Pha  iii.  21). 

(M)  Now  this  I  say.— This  is  the  phrase  with 
which  the  Apostle  is  wont  to  introduce  some  statement 
of  prof  omid  si^puficance.  (See  chaps,  i.  12 ;  viL  29.)  The 
statement  so  mtrodnoed  here  is  that  flesh  and  blood, 
beinff  cormption,  cannot  enter  into  the  heavenly  state, 
which  is  incorraption.  This  is  still  part  of  the  answer 
to  the  question,  "  With  what  bodies  do  they  come  ?  " 
but  the  reply  is  no  bn^  based  upon  any  analogy.  It 
comes  now  as  a  revelation  of  what  he  had  been  taught 
by  the  Spirit  of  God.  Flesh  and  blood  are  indeed  cor- 
ruption. Blood  is  everywhere  the  tvpe  of  this  lower 
ammal  life.  Blood  is  the  life  of  the  flesh;  and  so, 
thoufi^h  Jews  nught  eat  the  flesh,  they  might  not  eat  the 
blooa,  which  is  the  life  thereof  (Gea.  ix.  4).  All 
offerinffs  which  typified  the  ofEering  up  and  sacrifice  of 
"  self  ' — ^tbe  lower  sinfal  sdf — were  sacrifices  by 
shedding  of  blood,  without  which  was  no  remission 
(Heb.  ix.  22).  When  the  supreme  Sacrifice  was  made 
on  Calvary  the  blood  was  shed— once  for  all.  So  when 
Ghzist  showed  His  resurrection  bodv  to  His  discroles 
He  did  not  say,  '*  A  spirit  hath  not  flesh  and  blooa,  as 
ve  see  Me  have;"  but  "A  spirit  hath  not  '  flesh  and 
bones,'  as  ye  see  Me  have."  The  blood  of  Christ  is 
never  spoken  of  as  existing  after  His  crucifixion.  That 
was  the  supreme  sacrifice  of  Self  to  Qod.  The  blood — 
the  type  of  the  human  self — ^was  poured  out  for  ever. 
It  is  to  be  noticed  also  that  the  phrase  "  of  His  flesh  and 
of  His  bones  "  (not  Ss  **  blood,"  which  the  Eucharistic 
Feast  would  have  suggested)  was  evidently  in  ordinary 
use,  as  it  was  inteipcuated  in  Eph.  v.  90. 

The  blood,  as  the  type  of  our  lower  nature,  is  familiar 
in  all  popular  phraseologies,  as  when  we  say,  for  ex- 
ample, tluit  a  "man*s  blood  is  up,"  meaning  that  Mb 
physical  nature  is  asserting  itself.  One  characteristic 
of  the  resurrection  body,  therefore,  is  that  it  shall  be 
bloodless. 

(SI)  Behold,  I  Bhew  you  a  m3rBtery.— It  is  better 
to  take  these  words  as  referring  to  what  follows  rather 
than  (as  some  have  done)  to  we  preceding  statement. 
A  mystery  means  something  which  up  to  this  time  has 
been  kept  concealed,  but  is  now  maae  manifest  (Bom. 
XL  25;  :^h.i]i3-5). 

We  shaU  not  all  sleep,  but  we  shall  all  be 
changed. — There  are  here  a  considerable  variety  of 
readings  in  the  Greek,  but  the  text  from  which  our 
Engliui  version  is  taken  is  probablv  eoRed  The 
Apostle  believed  that  the  ena  of  tne  world  might 
come  in  the  lifetime  of  some  then  living.  We  shall 
not  all,  he  says,  necessarily  sleep,  but  we  shaU  all  be 
changed.  The  change  from  the  earthly  to  the  spiritual 
body  is  absolutely  necessary.  To  some  it  will  come 
through  the  ordinary  process  of  death ;  to  those  who 
axe  aliye  at  Christ's  advent  it  wiU  come  suddenly,  and 


in  a  moment.  The  dead  shall  be  raised,  but  we  (the 
living)  shall  be  changed. 

m  The  last  trump.— The  trumpet  was  used  to 
summon  an  assembly  (Ex.  xx.  18 ;  Ps.  Ixrxi.  3 ;  Isa. 
xviiL  3 ;  xxvii  13)  or  to  sound  a  warning.  The  last 
trumpet  is  the  one  which  concludes  a  series  which  have 
alreaciy  been  sounding  at  intervals  in  notes  of  warning 
to  the  nations  (Ps.  xlviL  5 ;  Isa.  xxvii.  13 ;  Jer.  11.  27). 
This  verse  states  with  reiterated  emphasis  that  this 
change  shall  not  be  a  protracted  process,  but  a  sadden 
and  momentary  alteration  in  tne  condition  of  our 
bodies. 

<58)  For  this  corruptible  must  •  .  .—Here  agun 
is  repeated  the  truth  of  verse  50,  which  shows  the 
absolute  necessity  for  a  change  in  the  nature  of  the 
resurrection  body.  There  is,  however,  an  additional 
thought  introduced  here.  Not  only  must  the  resur- 
rection bodv  be  suited  to  the  condition  but  also  to  the 
duration  ox  the  new  life.  As  a  spiritual  body,  it  wiU 
be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  a  spiritual  state ;  and  as  an 
immortal  and  incorruptible  body,  it  will  be  adapted  to 
a  life  which  is  everlasting. 

(M)  So  when  this  corruptible  shall  have  put 
on  incorruption. — ^The  Apostle  now  transports  him- 
self in  thought  to  the  time  when  there  shall  be  the  actual 
accompliduient  of  that  for  which  there  then  is  this 
absolute  and  moral  necessity.  These  words  bring 
before  us  with  vivid  power  the  mtensity  of  the  Apostle's 
own  belief  in  what  he  is  teaching. 

Death  is  swallowed  up  in  victory. — These 
words,  originally  referring  to  the  Jewish  people  (Isa. 
XXV.  8),  are  naturally  apphed  here  to  the  human  race,  of 
which  they  were  the  chosen  tvpe. 

(55)  O  death,  where  is  thy  sting  P— In  the 
prophet  Hosea,  where  these  words  originally  occur,  the 
passage  reads  thus — "  Where  is  thy  victory,  O  death  f 
Where  is  thy  sting,  O  hell P"— the  word  "bell"  re- 
ferring, not  to  the  plara  of  torment,  but  to  the  Hades 
of  departed  spirits.  This  difference  between  St.  Faul*s 
words  and  those  of  the  prophet  has  given  rise  io  a 
variety  of  readings  in  the  Greek  text  here.  The  weight 
of  evjdenoe  is  in  favour  of  the  reading,  '*  Where  is  thy 
sting,  O  death?  Where  is  thy  victory,  O  death?*' 
the  word  "  Hades,"  or  *'  grave,"  not  being  introduced  at 
aU.  The  passage  is  not  a  quotation,  but  the  adaptation 
of  the  form  of  a  familiar  Old  Testament  phrase. 

(M)  ipixe  sting  of  death  is  sin.— Death  is  pictured 
as  a  monster,  and  it  is  armed  with  a  sting.  Its  sting  is 
sin.  If  there  were  no  sui,  death  would  not  be  capable 
of  inflicting  ]^am,  and  the  strength  of  sin  springs  from 
the  fact  that  it  is  the  violation  en  Grod's  law.  (See  this 
thought  fully  brought  out,  Bom.  v.  12,  and  vii.  7.) 

(577  But  thanks  be  to  Gkxl.— The  future  Is  so 
certain  that  the  Apostle  speaks  of  it  as  a  subject  for 
present  thanksgiving;  the  victory  is  one  which  €rod  gives 
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us  the  victory  thxongh  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ. 

<»)  Therefore,  my  beloved  brethren, 
be  ye  stedfasl^  unmoveable,  always 
abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Lord, 
forasmuch  as  ^e  know  that  your  labour 
is  not  in  vain  in  the  Lord. 

CHAPTER  XVI.— (i>  Now  concern- 
Chap,  xvi  Con-  inff  the  collection  for  the 
clusKm.  saints,   as    I   have    given 


iQr.gi/l 


order  to  the  churches  of  Galatia,  even 
so  do  ye. 

<^)  Upon  the  first  day  of  the  week  let 
every  one  of  you  lay  by  him  in  store,  as 
Ood  hath  prospered  him,  that  there  be 
no  gatherings  when  I  come.  ^^^  And 
when  I  come,  whomsoever  ye  shall 
approve  by  your  letters,  them  will  I 
send  to  bring  your  liberality^  unto 
Jerusalem.  <^>  ^d  if  it  be  meet  that  I 
go    also,    they    shall    go    with    me. 


now  throogh  Jesns  Christ.  His  resnrrection  is  the 
pledffe  of  onr  resurrection.  His  death  is  the  power  hj 
which  we  are  enabled  to  conquer  that  lower  self,  from 
whose  cmcifizion  and  death  we  shall  rise  to  the  higher 
incorruptible  life  of  the  resurrection  day.  With  this 
earnest  and  enthusiastic  expression  of  praise  to  God 
the  argument  concludes.  Through  arguments  histo- 
rical, moral,  philosophical ;  throu^  ez]Hanations  from 
the  analogy  oi  Nature,  and  from  the  theolo^  of  Old  and 
New  Testament  history,  the  Apostle  has  1m  his  readers, 
irindicating  the  truth  and  illustrating  the  manner  of 
the  BesuneetiGn  of  the  Dead.  He  projects  his  mind 
into  the  future,  and,  standing  in  thought  with  ransomed 
and  raised  Humanity  after  death  luw  been  vanquished 
and  the  grave  been  spoiled,  he  joins  in  the  shout  of 
triumphant  praise  which  shall  then  ascend  to  Christ 
and  God. 

(58)  Therefore.— Because  all  this  is  so — ^because 
there  is  a  life  hereafter — ^let  this  life  here  be  worthy  of  it. 
You  might  grow  weak  and  £unt-hearted  if  you  could 
think  tmit  all  jour  work  for  God  and  truth  here  miffht 
be  wasted;  but  it  is  not  so.  It  cannot  be  "  in  vain  if 
it  be  "in  the  Lord."  It  is  very  striking  and  veiy  ex- 
pressire  of  the  real  spirit  of  the  ffospel  that  a  chapter 
which  leads  us  step  by  step  throng  tne  calm  process  of 
log^c,  and  through  glowing  passages  of  resistless 
eloquence  to  the  sublimest  thoughts  of  immortality, 
should  at  last  thus  close  with  words  of  plain  and  practiod 
duty.  Christianity  never  separates,  in  preoe]^  or  in 
promise,  "  the  life  that  now  is  "  and  ''  that  which  is  to 


come.' 


XVI. 


(1)  Now  oonoeming  the  colleotion  for  the 
saints.— This  chapter  deab  briefly  with  tiie  following 
subjects : — 

Yersee  1—4.  The  collection  for  the  poor  at  Jeru- 
salem. 
5 — ^9.  The  Apostle's  prospective  amnge- 
ment,  as  to  his  journey. 
10 — 18.  Commendation     of     various     indi- 
viduals. 
19—20.  The  salutation  of  the  Church. 
21—24  The  salutation  of  Paul  himsell 
From  the  fact  of  a  necessity  existing  for  a  collection 
for  the  ix>or  Chiistians  at  Jerusalem,  it  is  clear  that  the 
community  of  goods  (see  Acts  ii  44)  which  had  at  the 
beginning  been  established  in  that  Church  had  not 
proved  successful    Christianitv  was  largely  recruited 
from  the  lower  classes,  especially  in  Jenualem  ( Jas.  ii. 
5),  and  a  common  fund  would  not  long  have  flourished 
with  so  few  contributors  and  such  a  multitude  of 
sharers.    Moreover,  the  many  who  were  shut  up  in 
prison  had   perhaps  by  this  time   been  releasea  in 
abject  poverty,  and  would  naturally  be  the  subject 
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of  anxious  solicitation  to  one  who  was  identical  with 
"  persecuting  Saul,"  who  "  had  given  his  voice  against 
them,"  and  against  others  now  dead.  (See  Acts  xxvL 
10.)  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  Apostie  does  not 
speak  of  them  as  "the  poor,"  but  as  "  saints."  That 
was  ^e  true  groimd  of  ilieir  daim  upon  their  brethren* 
As  I  have  given  brder  to  the  churphes  of 
GhEilatia,- Better,  Ab  I  ga/oe  order  to  the  churches  of 
Qalatia.  The  order  was  definitely  ^ven  by  the  Apostle 
in  person  when  visiting  these  churches  (Acts  xviiL 
23).  It  does  not  occur  in  his  Epistle  to  that  Church. 
On  this  passajge  Bengel's  Note  is  worth  quotinjo^ — ^".He 
proposes  the  (jalatians  as  an  examijle  to  the  Corinthians, 
the  Corinthians  to  the  Macedonians,  and  the  Corin- 
thians and  Macedonians  to  the  Romans  (2  Cor.  ix.  2 ; 
Bom.  XV.  26).    Great  is  the  power  of  examples." 

(2)  Upon  the  first  day  of  the  week.— The 
Greek  phrase  (as  ffiven  in  the  best  MSS.)  is  literally, 
on  one  of  the  ScShathe-^ihaJb  being,  after  a  Hebrew 
i<tiom,  equivalent  to  "  the  day  next  after  the  Sabbath." 
Already  the  day  of  the  week  on  which  Christ  had 
risen  had  become  noted  as  a  suitable  day  for  dis- 
tinctively Christian  work  and  Christian  worship.  It 
does  not  yet  seem  to  have  been  designated  by  the 
phrase  by  which  it  became  subsequenfly  universally 
Known  in  Christendom — "the  Lord's  Day;"  that 
name  occurs  first  in  Bev.  i.  10.  This  would  be  a  con« 
venient  as  well  as  a  suitable  day  for  each  one  to  set 
aside,  as  he  had  proposed,  something,  storing  it  up 
until  the  Apostle's  arrival;  for  this  was  ab^idy  the 
usual  day  for  Christians  assembling  themselves  together 
(Acts  xz.  7).  I  cannot  think  witli  Stanley  and  others 
that  the  Apostie  means  that  each  was  to  lay  by  "  in  his 
own  house,"  and  not  in  some  general  treasury.  The 
object  of  this  direction  is  expresslv  stated  to  be  that 
the  money  should  all  be  ready  in  bulk-sum  when  the 
Apostie  came,  so  that  his  time  and  that  of  the  Christian 
community  during  his  visit  might  not  be  occupied  with 
this,  but  with  more  profitable  matters,  which  result 
woi^  not  have  been  accomplished  if  the  offering  had 
then  to  be  gathered  from  each  Christian  home. 

As  Gk>d  hath  prospered  him.— Better,  whai- 
soever  he  may  he  proepered  in.  These  words  do  not 
imply  that  om^  in  cases  of  exceptional  prosi>erity  was 
a  man  to  contribute,  but  every  man  was  to  give  out  of 
whatever  fruits  he  had  from  ms  labour. 

(3)  Whomsoever  ye  shall  approve  by  your 
letters. — ^Better,  whomsoever  ye  shall  approve,  them 
will  I  send  by  Uiters  to  bring  your  gifts  to  Jerusdeim, 
The  Apostie  nad  not  made  up  his  mind  finally  whether 
he  would  take  the  gift  himself  or  send  it  by  mes- 
sengers, whom  he  would  accredit  with  letters,  to  the 
Church  at  Jerusalem.  He  would  probably  be  influenced 
by  the  amount  collected,  and  by  the  urgency,  or  other- 
wise, of  the  needs  of  those  at  Jerusalem  at  the  time. 
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(5)  Now  I  will  come  unto  you,  when  I 
shall  pass  through  Macedonia :  for  I  do 
pass  through  Macedonia.  <®)  And  it  may 
be  that  I  mil  abide,  yea,  and  winter  with 
you,  that  ye  may  bring  me  on  my  jour- 
ney whithersoever  I  go.  <^>  For  I  will 
not  see  you  now  bv  the  way;  but  I 
trust  to  tarry  a  while  with  you,  if  the 
Lord  permit. 

(®J  But  I  will  tarry  at  Ephesus  until 
Pentecost.      ^^)  For  a  great  door  and 


effectual  is  opened  unto  me,  and  fhert 
are  many  adversaries. 

(^^)  Now  if  Timotheus  come,  see  that 
he  may  be  with  you  without  fear :  for 
he  worketh  the  work  of  the  Lord,  as  I 
also  do.  <^)  Let  no  man  therefore  de- 
spise him;  but  conduct  him  forth  in 
peace,  that  he  may  come  unto  me :  for 
I  look  for  him  with  the  brethren. 

^>  As  touching  our  brother  ApoUos, 
I  greatly  desired  him  to  come  unto  you 


The  Apostle  was,  in  one  sense,  the  hmnblest  of  men ; 
bat  he  yalned  highly  the  dignity  of  his  apostolic  office, 
and  if  bat  a  very  sxnall  som  were  ready  for  the  Chnrch 
at  Jerasalem,  he  woald  have  felt  it  to  be  beneath  the 
dignity  of  his  office,  thoogh  not  of  himself,  to  be  the 
b^rer  of  snch  an  offering.  The  conrse  finally  adopted 
was  that  the  Apostle  went  himself,  and  the  selected 
brethren  with  hum  (Acts  xxi.  15). 

i^)  ^  For  I  do  pass  through  Macedonia.— 
A  misrepresentation  of  these  words  g^ves  rise  to  the 
incorrect  statement  that  this  Epistle  was  written  at 
Fhilippi,  which  is  to  be  f  oand  in  the  subscription  at  the 
end  of  this  chapter  in  onr  English  Bible.  The  Apostle 
does  not  here  refer  to  where  he  is  at  the  moment  of 
writing,  bat  to  his  intention  regarding  his  jonmey. 
He  had  intended  to  go  first  to  Corinth  (see  2  Cor.  L 
15,  16),  but  he  has  altered  that  nlan,  and  says  that  his 
intention  now  is  to  pass  throngn  Macedonia  first,  and 
then  Tisit  Corinth.  Then  he  says,  "For  I  do  pass 
throagh  Macedonia."  To  this  intention  the  Apostle 
adheres.     (See  Iniroducbion.) 

(<^)  And  it  may  be  that  I  will  abide  .  .  .— £Gs 
former  plan  had  involyed  bat  a  brief  visit  to  the  Charch 
at  Corinth,  bat  the  arrangement  which  he  now  contem- 
plated woold  permit  of  a  longer  stay,  and  so  he  adds, 
with  affectionate  emphasis,  "that  vou  may  send  me  on 
my  jonmey."  Whither  he  would  go  from  Corinth  he 
had  not  yet  determined;  and,  indeed,  it  was  snb- 
sequentl^  determined  for  him  by  a  conspiracy  against 
him,  which  was  f ortnnately  discovered  in  time  (Acts  xx. 
3).  He  remained  three  months  at  Corinth,  daring 
winter,  and,  as  that  broaght  him  to  a  time  of  year  when 
a  voyage  woald  be  safe,  ne  resolved  to  sail  into  Syria. 
The  conspiracy  of  the  Jews  caased  this  plan  to  be 
abandonea,  and  a  different  coarse,  throagh  Troas,  &c., 
adopted.  (See  Acts  zx.  6,  13, 17.)  The  phrase  "that 
ye  may  send  me  on  "  implies  not  merely  that  Corintii 
shoald  be  the  starting-point  of  his  jonmey  to  Jera- 
salem, bat  that  he  shmud  set  oat  on  that  jonmer  with 
the  j<ood  wishes  and  blessing  of  his  Corinthian  mends 
(as  m  Acts  zz.  38 ;  xxi.  5). 

(7)  For  I  will  not  see  you  now  by  the  way.— 
Here  again  is  a  reference  to  his  changed  intention. 
(See  verse  5.) 

(8)  But  I  will  tarry  at  Ephesus.— In  this  and 
the  following  verse  the  Apostle  retnms  to  his  immediate 
plans  at  Epnesas.  It  was  probably  now  abont  Easter- 
time  (see  verse  7),  and  the  hostility  of  enemies  increases. 
(See  Acts  xix.  9---23.)  That  mast  be  sabdaed.  A  door 
has  been  opened  wide  for  the  effectoal  spread  of  the 
gospel  (Acts  xix.  20).  Of  that  the  Apostle  mast  avail 
nimself.  Therefore  he  will  remain  where  he  is  nntil 
Pentecost.  Dnty  to  be  done,  and  danger  io  be  faced  in 
the  doing^  of  it,  were  to  snch  a  man  as  St.  Paal 
safficient  indications  as  to  where  he  onght  to  be  f  oand. 


(10)  Now  if  Timotheus  come  .  .  .—Timothy  and 
Erastos  had  been  sent  (see  chap.  iv.  17)  by  St  Eanl  to 
remind  the  Corinthians  of  his  former  teaching,  and  to 
rebnke  and  check  those  evils  of  which  mmonrs  had 
reached  the  ears  of  the  Apostle.  As,  however,  they 
woald  travel  throagh  Macedonia,  delaying  en  route  at 
the  varions  charches  to  prepare  them  for  the  visit 
which  St.  Eaal,  according  to  his  then  intention,  pur- 
posed paying  them  after  he  had  been  to  Corinth,  the^ 
possibly  might  not  reach  Corinth  nntil  after  this 
Epistle,  which  woald  be  carried  thither  by  a  mose 
direct  roate.  The  Apostle  was  evidently  anxioos  to 
know  how  l^othy  woald  be  received  by  the  Corin- 
thians. He  was  yonng  in  years.  He  was  yonng  also 
in  the  faith.  He  had  probably  a  oonstitntionaUy  weak 
and  timid  natare  (see  1  Tim.  iii.  15, 23 ;  2  Tim  i. 
4),  and  he  was  of  conrse  officiaUy  very  sub- 
ordinate to  St.  Paul.  In  a  Charch,  theraf  ore,  some  of 
whose  members  had  gone  so  far  as  to  qnestion,  if  not 
actaallv  to  repudiate  the  authority  even  of  the  Apostle 
himself,  and  to  depreciate  him  as  compared  witn  the 
elder  Apostles,  there  was  considerable  dan^r  for  one 
like  l^othy.  By  reminding  the  Corinthians  of  the 
work  in  which  Timothy  is  engaged,  and  of  its  identity 
with  his  own  work,  the  Apostk  anticipates  and  protests 
against  any  insult  being  offered  to  ^nmothy,  oecause 
of  what  a  great  English  statesman  once  called,  in 
reference  to  himself,  "  the  atrocious  crime  of  being  a 
young  man." 

W  For  I  look  fbr  him  with  the  brethren.— 
l^mothy  and  Erastus  (Acts  xix.  22)  had  been  sent 
through  Macedonia  to  Corinth  some  time  before  this 
Epsitle  was  written,  but  when  they  had  been  de- 
spatched the  full  knowledge  of  the  state  of  afEurs 
at  Corinth  had  not  reached  Si  Paul  Now  that 
he  knows  how  very  bad  is  the  condition  of  the 
Corinthian  Church,  and  what  need  it  has  of  vigorous 
treatment,  he  sends  not  only  his  Epistle,  but  with  it 
Titus  and  two  other  brethren.  (See  2  Cor.  vuL  18, 22, 
23.)  In  energy  and  firmness  of  character  l^tns  was  a 
striking  contrast  to  l^othy,  while  he  equally  shared 
the  spirit  and  confidence  of  St.  PauL  (See  Intro- 
ducHon,  and  2  Cor.  vii.  and  viii.)  He  therefore  was 
not  only  a  bearer  of  this  Epistle,  but  one  fully  com- 
petent and  willing  to  deal  energetically  with  the  recal- 
citrant spirit  of  some  sections  of  the  Corinthian  ChurdL 
The  Apostle  here  expresses  the  hope  that  Timothy 
may  jom  Titus  and  his  party  when  they  take  their 
departure  from  Corinth. 

W  Ab  touching  our  brother  ApoUoB.— 
St.  Paul,  free  from  the  smallest  spark  of  persraal 
jealousy,  had  wished  that  Apollos,  whose  name  had 
been  used  as  the  dengnation  of  a  faction  in  oppositiott 
to  the  Apostle  himseu,  should  go  with  this  letter  to 
Corinth.    St.  Paul  had  planted,  Apollos  had  witered 
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with  the  brethren :  but  his  will  was  not 
at  all  to  come  at  this  time ;  but  he  will 
come  when  he  shall  have  convenient  time. 

(^  Watch  je,  stand  fast  in  the  faith, 
quit  you  like  men,  be  strong.  ^^^^  Let 
all  jour  things  be  done  with  charity. 

<^)  I  beseech  you,  brethren,  (ye  know 
the  house  of  Stephanas,  that  it  is  the 
firstfruits  of  Achaia,  and  that  they  have 
addicted  themselves  to  the  ministry  of 
the  saints,)  ^^^  that  ye  submit  your- 
selves unto  such,  and  to  every  one  that 
helpeth  with  im,  and  laboureth.  <^>  I 
am  glad  of  the  coming  of  Stephanas 
and  Fortunatus  and  Achaicus :  for  that 


which  was  lacking  on  your  part  they 
have  supplied.  ^  For  they  have  re- 
freshed my  spirit  and  your's  :  therefore 
acknowledge  ye  them  that  are  such. 

W  The  churches  of  Asia  salute  you. 
Aquila  and  Priscilla  salute  you  mucn  in 
the  Lord,  with  the  church  that  is  in 
their  house.  <^)  All  the  brethren  greet 
vou.  Greet  ye  one  another  with  an 
holy  kiss. 

(P)  The  salutation  of  me  Paul 
with  mine  own  hand.  (^>  If  any 
man  love  not  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
let    him    be    Anathema    Maran-atha. 


tliat  Church,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  pknter,  Apollos 
would  hare  been  the  most  likely  and  proper  person  to 
exercise  aathority  there.  The  nnselnsh  consideration 
of  St.  Paul  is  equalled  by  the  thonghtfnl  reluctance  of 
Apollos,  who  fears  that  nis  presence  might  enconraee 
the  one  faction,  and  j^rhape  embitter  the  other,  and  he 
declines,  not  considennff  it  a  **  conyenient "  time  to  do 
so.  In  the  thouffht  of  these  teachers  ''conyenient" 
meant  the  good  of  Christ's  Church,  and  not  the  ease  or 
comfort  of  any  indiyidual  man. 

(13,  u)  Watoh  3re,  stand  f^Mt.— These  words  of 
stirring  exhortation  come  in  here  somewhat  abruptly. 
It  is  possible  that  they  conclude  the  epistle  so  far — ^the 
Apostle  intending  to  add  immediately  oef  ore  sending  it, 
the  yersee  which  follow,  and  which  contain  messages 
from,  or  commendations  of  their  friends  who  were  with 
him.  laying  in  a  profound  consciousness  of  the  un- 
certainty of  life,  St.  Paul  mifht  wish  not  to  haye  such 
references  to  friends  with  him  added  until  the  last 
moment  along  with  his  own  autograph  (see  verse 
21).  The  Apostle's  mind  is  full  oi  the  hope  of 
beneficial  results  following  from  this  letter  and 
from  the  exertions  of  l^tus ;  yet,  after  all,  eyerything 
depends  upon  the  Corinthians  themsdves.  Chrysos- 
tom's  Note  on  these  words  brings  out  their  meaning 
weU.  "  Now  in  saying  these  thmgs,  he  seems  indeed 
to  adyise;  but  he  is  reprimanding  them  as  indolent. 
Wherefore  he  saith,  Jvixteh,  as  though  they  slept; 
stand,  as  though  they  were  rocking  to  and  m>  ,*  quii 
you  like  men,  as  though  they  were  playing  the  cowiuxl ; 
let  ciU  your  ^wngs  he  done  with  ehariiy,  as  though  they 
were  in  dissensions.  And  the  first  caution  refers  to  the 
deceiyera,  yiz..  Watch,  stand;  the  next  to  those  who 
plot  against  us,  quit  you  like  men ;  the  third  to  those 
who  nmke  parties  and  endeayour  to  distract,  let  aUyovr 
things  he  done  with  charity,  which  thing  is  the  bond  of 

Eerfection,  and  the   root   and   the   fountain   of   all 
lessings." 

(15)  Tixe  house  of  Stephanas.— The  Apostle  hero 
reminds  the  Corinthians  that  the  deyotion  of  teachere, 
and  all  who  senre  in  the  ffospel  ministiy,  ought  to  be 
rewarded  with  a  return  ox  sympathy  and  deyotion  on 
the  part  of  those  whom  they  serye.  There  is  in  the 
origmal  a  characteristic  play  upon  words  here  which 
can  scarcely  be  rendered  aaequately  in  the  English : 
"Ye  know  the  house  of  Stephanas,  that  they  haye 
ordered  themselves  to  the  ministry  of  the  saints,  now  I 
exhort  you,  order  yoursehes  to  be  subject  to  them." 
Stephanas  (yerses  1 — 16),  Fortunatus,  and  Achaicus 
had  come  from  Corinth  to  Ephesns,  probably  with  the 


letter  from  the  Corinthians  (chap.  yiii.  1),  and  their 
presence  had  cheered  the  Apostle.  They,  "faithful 
amid  the  faithless,"  had  made  up  for  the  want  of  zeal 
and  loye  on  the  part  of  so  many  of  the  Corinthians. 
The  Corinthians  might  think  that  these  men  had  told 
St.  Paul  much  of  the  eyil  state  of  Corinth,  and  he, 
therefore,  carefully  commends  them  to  their  considera- 
tion as  haying  refreshed,  not  only  his  spirit,  but  "  theire 
also."  They  nad  come  on  behalf  of  the  whole  Chureh 
there,  not  enemies  to  bear  tales,  but  well-wishing 
friends  to  obtain  apostolic  help  and  counsel  for  alL 
The  Apostle  did  not  send  his  reply  back  by  the  same 
messengers,  but  by  Titus  instead,  as  prooably  their 
return  to  Corinth  would  haye  stirred  up  a  good  deal  of 
controyerey  and  ill  feeling  as  to  what  account  they  had 
g^yen  him  yerbally  of  the  yarious  parties  and  their 
conduct  in  Corinth. 

(IB)  The  chnrches  of  Asia  salute  you.— This 
and  the  following  yerse  are  occupied  with  the  saluta- 
tions from  the  diurches  throughout  Asia;  from  the 
church  in  the  house  of  Aquda  and  Priscilla;  and 
finaUy,  from  "  all  the  brethren."  Aquila  and  Priscilla 
had  been  the  Apostle's  friends  at  Corinth  (Acts  xyiii. 
1 — 3),  and  he  now  was  with  them  at  Ephesus.  (See 
Eom.  xyi.  3--5;  2  Tim.  iy.  19.)  Probably  by  "the 
chureh  in  their  house  "  is  meant  a  group  of  f  oreignere 
then  resident  in  Ephesus,  and  accustomed  to  meet 
there  for  worship,  as  distinct  from  those  who  had  been 
conyerted  in  Ephesus. 

(20)  An  holy  kiss.— The  kiss  was  the  ordinair 
form  of  affectionate  greetinf^  in  the  East.  The  Churcn 
adopted  it;  and  when  thus  mterehanged  between  those 
whose  bond  of  friendship  was  not  earthly,  but  spiritual, 
it  was  designated  "  the  noly  kiss."  (See  Bom.  xyi.  16 ; 
1  Thess.  y.  26.)  The  practice  was  g^yen  up  in  the 
Latin  Chureh  in  the  thirteenth  century,  but  is  still  used 
in  the  Greek  Chureh  on  certain  great  occasions,  such  as 
Easter  Day. 

(81)  The  salutation  of  me  Paul  with  mine 
own  hand. — It  was  the  Apostle's  habit  to  dictate  his 
Epistles,  but  to  add  a  few  words  at  the  end  in  Lis  own 
himdwriting.  (See  2  Thess.  iii.  17.)  The  concluding 
yerses  here  are  accordingly  St.  Paul's  -autograpf 
The  earlier  portions  had  been  written  by  Sostnenes. 
(See  chap.  i.  1.) 

(^)  If  any  man  love  not  the  Lord  Jesus.^ 
From  all  the  argument  and  controyer^  which  form  the 
main  portion  of  the  Epistle,  the  Apostle  with  his  own 
hand  Drings  back  the  thoughts  oi  the  Corinthians  to 
the  true  test  of  their  Christianiiy.    Do  they  loye  the 
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(SB)  The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
be  with  you.  <**>  My  love  be  with 
you  all  in  Christ  Jesus.    Amen. 


The  first  episUe  to  the  GorinthuaiB  was  written 
from  Fhilippi  by  Steplumas,  and  Fortanatns,  and 
AchaicDS,  and  Timotiiena. 


Lord  JesnsP    The  word  here  nsed  for  love  signifiee 
not  merely  affectionate  regard,  but  personal  devotion. 

Let  him  be  Anathema  Maran-atha.— -Better 
Let  him  he  Anathema,  Maranaiha.  There  is  no  con- 
nection between  these  two  words.  Anathema  signifies 
"accursed."  The  absence  of  love  to  Christ  is  con- 
demnation. The  word  Maranatha  is  a  Syriac  expres- 
sion— "the  Lord  is  at  hand,"  or  "the  Lord  is  come;" 
probably  the  former.  The  uncertainty  of  the  moment 
when  the  Lord  may  come  is  the  most  solemn  thought 
with  which  to  remind  them  of  the  importance  of  being 
one  with  Christ.  Stanley  g^ves  the  following  in- 
teresting Note  : — "  The  name  ]Mb>ronite  is  sometimes 
explained  by  a  tradition  that  the  Jews  in  their  eiqpecta- 
tion  of  the  Messiah  were  constantly  saying,  ma/ran 


(Lord).  To  which  the  Christians  answered,  Manmaiha 
(The  Lord  is  come),  why  do  ^ou  expeet  Him  P  Hence 
the  name, '  Marontte '  is  apphed  to  the  Jews,  especially 
Spanish  Jews  and  Moors  who  confessed  Jforon,  bat 
not  Marancdha," 

(M)  My  love  be  with  you  all.— Like  a  river 
which,  after  rushing,  foaming  over  many  a  rock  and 
through  many  a  goige,  at  liust  emerf^  into  a  broad 
cahn  amid  sunlit  meiMOvre,  so  this  Epistle,  after  chap 
ters  of  trenchant  logic  and  fervid  rebuke,  closes  in 
peaceful  words  of  tenderness  and  love. 

rin  reference  to  the  erroneous  subscription  which 
f  oUovrs  this  Epistle  in  our  English  version,  see  Notes 
on  yerses  5,  8,  and  10. 

For  the  date  of  this  Epistle,  see  Introduction,'] 
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INTRODUCTION 

TO 

THE   SECOND   EPISTLE   OP   PAUL   THE   APOSTLE   TO   THE 


CORINTHIANS. 


It  is  not  without  some  relactance  that  I  have  under* 
taken  to  treat  of  an  Epistle  which  stands  in  snch  dose 
connection  with  that  which  precedes  it  that  it  can 
scarcely  be  dealt  with  by  a  different  hand  without 
some  nsk  of  want  of  unity  of  treatment. 

I  haye,  howeyer,  kept  on  the  same  main  lines  of 
thought  and  method  of  interpretation  which  haye  been 
followed  in  the  Commentary  on  the  First  Epistle  to 
the  Oorinthians,  and  haye  been  glad  to  find  myself  on 
all  important  points  of  one  mind  with  the  commentator. 

Of  the  genuineness  of  the  Second  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians  there  has  neyer  been  a  moment's  doubt, 
eyen  among  critics  who  allow  themselyes  the  widest 
range  in  their  attacks  on  the  canon  of  New  Testament 
writings.  External  eyidence  is  in  itself  adequate.  The 
Epistle  is  quoted  by  Irenaeus  (Hcbt,  iii  7,  §  1),  by 
Athenagoras  (De  reswrr,  mort),  by  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria (Strom,  iii.  94,  iy.  101),  and  by  TertuUian  {De 
Pudicitid,  c.  13).  Testimony  of  this  kind  is,  howeyer, 
hardly  needed.  The  Epistle  speaks  for  itself.  In  its 
intense  personality,  its  peculiarities  of  style,  its  mani- 
fold coincidences  with  the  Acts  and  with  other  Episties 
(especially  with  1  Corinthians,  Romans,  and  Galatians), 
its  yehement  emotions,  it  may  fairly  be  said  to  present 
phenomena  beyond  the  attainment  of  any  later  writer 
wishing  to  clium  for  what  he  wrote  the  authority  of  a 
great  name.  Pseudonymous  authorship  is,  in  this  case, 
simply  out  of  the  Question. 

In  order  to  understand  the  Epistie  we  must  throw 
ourselyes,  as  by  a  mental  effort,  into  the  mind  and  heart 
of  the  writer  at  the  moment  when  he  wrote  or,  more 
probably,  dictated  it.  Much  that  is  necessary  for  that 
purpose  has  been  already  said  in  the  Notes  to  the  First 
fjpistie,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  it.  Of  the  sins 
and  disorders  of  the  Corinthians  as  reported  to  him  by 
snccesfflye  informants— the  household  of  Chloe  (1  Cor. 
i.  11),  and  by  Stephanas,  Fortunatus,  and  Achaicus 
(1  Cor.  xyi.  1/) ;  of  his  treatment  of  the  topics  then 
brought  before  him;  of  the  probable  effect  of  what  he 
wrote  upon  the  seyeral  parties  in  the  Corinthian  Church, 
we  need  not  now  speaJE.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  note 
that  he  had  sent  Tunotheus  before  he  wrote  the  First 
Epistle;  that  he  had  then  sent  the  Tmt  Epistie  by 
Stephanas,  his  companion ;  that  when  they  were  gone 
(or  possibly  with  them  *)  he  despatched  lltus  to  com- 
plete the  work,  perhaps  as  trusting  more  to  his  energy 
than  that  of  the  other  messengers.  Timotheus  had 
returned  to  him.  It  is  not  certain  that  he  reached 
Corinth.  If  he  did,  he  came  and  left  before  the  Epistle 
had  arriyed,  and  was  unable  to  report  what  had  been 
its  result.    His  timid  and  shrinkiug  character  probably 

*  See  Introduction  to  tht  First  Ex^stle  to  the  Corinthiana. 


unfitted  him  for  coping  with  the  many  difficulties  whicih 
presented  themselyes.  (See  Note  on  1  Cor.  iy.  17.) 
Bis  coming,  therefore,  howeyer  welcome  it  might  be, 
brought  no  relief  to  the  Anostle's  anxiety.  He  started 
from  Ephesus,  whether  b^ore  or  after  the  airiyal  of 
l^othens  we  do  not  know,  and,  in  pursuance  of  his 
plan,  went  to  Troas.  But  there,  toOi  great  as  the  op- 
portunities for  mission-work  were  (chap.  ii.  12),  he  had 
no  strength  or  heart  to  use  them.  A  restiess,  f  eyerish 
anxiety  deyoured  him  night  and  day,  and  he  sailed  for 
Maceaonia,  probably  for  Philippi.  And  there,  at  last, 
after  a  time  of  e^»ectation  and  anxiety,  Titus  came  to 
him  (chap,  yil  6).  His  report  was  eyidentiy  more  full 
and  satisfactory  than  that  which  had  been  Drought  by 
Timotheus.  fie  was  able  to  report,  what  the  latter 
had  not  reported — ^the  effect  ox  the  First  Epistie; 
and  this  was,  in  part,  at  least,  full  of  ccnnfort. 
The  majority  at  a  meetiii^  of  the  Church  had  acted 
as  he  had  told  them  to  act,  in  the  punishment  of  the 
incestuous  offender  (chap,  ii  6),  they  had  shown 
generally  a  desire  to  clear  themselyes  from  the 
reproach  of  sensual  impurity  (chap,  yii  11),  and  had 
manifested  warm  feelings  of  attachment  to  the  Apostie 
personally  (chap.  yii.  7).  They  had  obeyed  Titus  as 
the  Apostle's  delegate,  and  had  made  the  work  which 
he  had  undertaken  in  much  anxiety,  a  labour  of  love 
and  joy  (chap.  yii.  13 — ^16).  They  had  taken  up  the 
collection  for  the  sainte  with  an  eaeer  interest,  and 
had  not  only  accepted  the  idea,  but  nad  begun  to  act 
on  the  suggestion  of  1  Cor.  xyi.  1,  2,  as  to  the  weekly 
paymente,  and  te  the  alms-box  of  the  house  (chap.  ix.  13). 
So  far  all  was  well,  and  had  this  been  all,  the  Second 
Epistie  to  the  Corinthians  would  probably  haye 
been  as  full  of  thankfulness,  and  joy,  and  comfort, 
as  that  to  the  Philippians.  But  it  was  not 
all  "Wisely  or  unwisely,  Titus  thought  it  ri^ht  to  tell 
him  of  the  words  and  acte  of  the  two  parties  in  the 
Church  of  Corinth,  who,  at  opposite  extremes,  were 
agreed  in  resisting  his  authonf^.  There  were  some, 
the  party  of  license,  who  needed  sharp  words  of 
censure,  and  had  giyen  no  proof  of  repentance  for 
the  foul  evils  of  iheir  former  life  (chap  xii.  21). 
There  was  the  Judaising  party,  claiming  to  belong 
to  Christ  in  a  sense  in  which  St.  Paul  did  not 
belong  to  Him,  boasting  of  their  Hebrew  descent  (chapi. 
X.  7;  XL  4,  22),  arrosating  to  themselves  a  speaa] 
apostolic  authority  (ch&p.  xL  5),  insolently  lording 
it  over  their  abject  followers  (chap.  xi.  20).  And. 
from  one  or  other  of  these  rival  piurties,  probably  in 
some  cases  from  both,  there  had  come — so  Titus 
reported — taunts,  sneers,  and  insinuations  a^unst 
the  Apostie's  character.  He  had  shown  feebleness 
in  his  change  of  plan  (chap.  i.  17);    his   personal 
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appearance,  feeble  and  infirm,  did  not  match  the 
aathoritative  tone  of  his  letters;  his  speech  had 
nothing  in  it  to  command  admiration  (chap.  x.  10); 
he  threatened  snpematnral  pmiishments^  but  he  did 
not  dare  to  ]^at  nis  threats  to  the  proof  (chap.  xiii. 
3).  What  right  had  he  to  daim  the  authority  of 
an  Apostle,  when  he  had  never  seen  the  Christ  in  the 
flesh  r  Was  it  certain  that  he  was  a  Hebrew,  a  Jew 
of  the  pnre  blood  of  Palestine,  or  even  that  he  was 
of  the  seed  of  Abraham  ?  (chap.  xi.  22.)  They  tamed 
into  a  reproach  the  fact  that  he  had  worked  for 
his  maintenance  at  Corinth,  and  yet  had  receiyed 
gifts  from  the  Macedonian  chnrches,  as  thongh  he  had 
Been  too  proud  to  put  himself  nnder  obligations  to 
any  but  his  faTonrites  (chap.  xi.  2 — ^10).  They  insinu- 
ated that  what  he  would  not  do  directly  he  meant 
to  do  indirectly,  throng  the  collection  for  the  poor 
of  Jerusalem  (chiqD.  xii.  16).  How  could  they  tell 
that  the  fund  so  secured  would  find  its  way  to  those 
who  were  ostensibly  its  objects?  Who  was  this 
Paul  who  came  without  credentials  (chap.  iii.  1),  and 
expected  to  be  receiyed  on  the  strength  of  his  eyer- 
lasting  self-assertions  P  (chaps,  iii.  1 ;  y.  12 ;  x.  8,  12  ; 
xiL  11.)  Was  there  not  a  touch  of  madness  in  his 
visions  and  revelations  P  Could  he  daim  more  than 
the  tolerance  which  men  were  ready  to  extend  to 
the  insane  P  (chaps,  v.  13 ;  xi.  16 — 19.) 

Conceive  aJl  these  barbed  arrows  of  sarcasm  falling 
on  the  ears,  and  through  them  piercing  the  very 
soul,  of  a  man  of  singularly  sensitive  nature,  pas- 
sionately craving  for  affection,  and  proportionately 
feeling  the  bitterness  of  loving  with  no  adequate 
return  (chap.  xii.  15),  and  we  may  form  some  estimate 
of  the  whirl  and  storm  of  emotion  in  which  St. 
Paul  began  to  dictate  the  Epistle  on  which  we  are  about 
to  enter.  Joy,  affection,  tenderness,  fiery  indignation, 
self -vindication,  profound  thoughts  as  to  the  mysteries 
of  the  kingdom  of  God  which  flashed  upon  hb  soul  as 
he  8poke---aIl  these  elements  were  there,  craving  to 
find  enression.  They  hindered  any  formal  plan 
and  method  in  the  structure  of  the  "Epistle.  They 
led  to  episodes,  and  side-glances,  and  allusive  references 
without  number. 

It  follows  from  this  that  an  analysis  of  such 
an  Epistle  is  not  a  very  easy  matter,  and  that  which 
follows  must  be  received  only  as  an  approximately 
complete  one,  helping  the  stuclent  to  follow  the  mam- 
fold  oscillations  of  thought  and  feeling. 

1. — St.  Paul  wishes  the  Corinthians  to  know  his 
troubles  and  sufferings  before  the  return  of 
Titus  (chap.  i.  1 — 14). 

2.-^He  tells  them  of  his  first  plan  of  coming  to  them, 
and  defends  himself  agamst  the  charge  of  fickle- 
ness in  changing  it  (chaps.  L  15-— ii.  1). 

3.— He  is  glad  that  he  did  cnange  his  plans,  for  thus 
there  was  time  for  the  repentance  on  the  part  of 
the  incestuous  offender  of  1  Cor.  v.  1.  Such 
a  one  now  needed  sympathy  and  pardon 
(chap,  ii  2—11). 

4. — ^He  is  about  to  tell  them  of  his  meeiang  with  l^tus, 
but  the  remembrance  of  the  triumphant  joy 
of  that  moment  overpowers  him,  ana  fills  mm 
with  a  profound  sense  of  the  issues  of  life  and 
death  which  hang  upon  his  words  (chap,  ii 
12—17). 

5. — ^Will  this  be  called  the  self-assertion  of  one  who 
has  no  credentiab  P  His  thoushts  pass  rapidly 
to  the  true  credentials  of  effoetive  preacninff, 
and  so  to  the  new  covenant  of  whidi  he  is 


the  preacher,  and  so  to  the  contrast  betirees 
that  covenant  and  the  old  (diap.  iiL  1 — 18). 

6. — Thd  sense  of  the  tremendous  responsibili^  d  the 

work  thus  committed  to  him,  leads  him  to  dweD  I 
on  his  own  fitness  and  unfitxuBss  for  it  On  tb» 
one  side  there  is  nothing  but  infiimitv  and 
disease,  on  the  other  there  is  the  life  ra  Jems 
working  in  his  life  (chap.  iv.  1 — ^18),  and  the  hope 
of  a  life  after  death,  in  which  all  that  is  spiritusi 
in  us  now  shall  find  itself  emancipated  from  the 
flesh  and  clothed  with  a  new  spiritual  organism 
(chap.  V.  1 — 9). 

7. — ^That  nope  does  not,  howeVer,  exclude  the  fear  of 
the  juagment  through  which  all  must  pass.  At 
the  risk  of  seeming  mad  he  must  dwell  on  that 
fear.  Only  so  can  he  lead  men  to  estimate 
rightly  the  precionsness  of  the  message  of  reeon- 
ciBation  (chap.  v.  10 — ^21^. 

8.<~Wi]l  those  to  whom  he  writes  receive  that  message 
in  vain?  He  pleads  with  them  b^  all  he  has 
done  and  suffered  for  them  to  give  him  a  place  in 
their  affections,  above  all  to  give  Christ  the 
supreme  place  (in  them.  Only  so  can  thej  he 
indeed  Qod's  children  (chap,  vi  1 — 18).  They 
cannot  serve  Him  and  the  lust-demon,  Belial. 

9.^HiB  thoughts  turn  from  the  party  of  lioeose,  whom 
he  had  in  view  in  the  previous  section*  to  thoee 
who  had  shown  themselves  sealous  against 
impurity.  Now  he  can  tell  these,  and  snch  as 
theise,  why  meeting  Titus  had  given  him  matter 
for  such  warm  rejoicing ;  why  he  feels  that  he  can 
trust  them  (chap.  viL  1—16). 

10.— -A  new  topic  begins,  apparently  after  a  panse. 
He  is  about  to  show  that  he  trusts  them,  by 
asking  them  to  let  their  performance  in  the 
matter  of  the  collection  for  the  saints  be  equal 
to  their  readiness  of  will.  He  tells  them  of  the 
arrangements  ho  has  made  for  it,  Imd  stirs  them 
up  by  the  example  of  the  Macedonians,  by  appeals 
to  their  own  self;  by  the  hope  of  Gk>ds  utvonr 
(chaps,  viii.  1 — ^iz.  15). 

11. — As  if  by  the  association  of  contrast,  he  turns 
from  wliat  he  viewed  with  satisfaction  and  hope  to 
the  sarcasm  and  insinuations  which  had  caused 
such  acute  pain  (chap.  x.  1 — ^18).  He  charges  his 
opponents,  the  Judaising  teachers,  with  intruding 
into  his  province,  defends  himself  aeainst  some 
of  their  special  accusations,  and  chalknges  them 
to  a  comparison  of  their  labours  and  sufferings 
with  his  own  (chap.  xi.  1 — ^29).  Even  the  infirmities 
with  which  they  taunted  lum  are  for  those  who 
understand  them  rightly,  a  ground  of  oonfidenoe 
and  strength  (chaps,  xi.  30 — ^xiL  18). 

12.— Having  uius  defended  himself,  his  thoughts 
travel  on  to  the  time  of  his  projected  visit.  B» 
looks  forward,  not  without  anxiety,  to  the  possi- 
bility of  having  to  exercise  his  apostoHe 
authority  in  punishing  the  offenders  both  of 
the  party  of  hcense  and  that  of  the  Jadaiseis. 
But  he  hopes  that  that  necessity  will  not  arise. 
HLs  wish  and  prayer  is  that  they  may  be 
restored  to  completeness  without  it.  Hie 
agitation  of  his  own  spirit  is  calmed,  and  he 
ends  with  words  of  peace  and  Ueasing  for 
them  (chaps,  xii.  19 — ^xiii.  14). 

Of  the  immediate  resulte  of  the  Epistle,  and  of  the 
after-history  of  the  Church  of  Corinth,  we  know  but 
Bttle.  Wifliin  a  few  months  he  paid  his  promised  viait, 
and  was  received  with  hospitality  by  one  of  the  chief 
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members  of  the  Church  (Bom.  zvi.  23).  Titos  and  the 
unnamed  brethren  of  chap,  yiii  18,  22,  probably  Lake 
and  l^chicns,  had  done  their  work  effectually,  and  he 
eonld  tell  the  Romans  to  whom  he  wrote  of  me  collec- 
tion for  the  saints  which  had  been  made  in  Aehaia  as  well 
as  in  Macedonia  (Bom.  xr.  26).  They  apparently  had 
so  far  ffuned  the  confidence  of  the  Corinthians  that 
they  dia  not  think  it  necessary  to  choose  any  deleffates 
of  their  own  to  watch  over  the  appropriation  oi  the 
funds  collected  (Acts  zz.  4).  The  malignant  enmity  of 
the  Jews,  howeyer,  had  not  abated.  Wb  life  was 
endangered  by  a  plot  to  attack  him  as  he  was  embark- 
ing at  CencfaireeB,  and  he  had  to  change  his  plans  and 
retom  through  Macedonia  (Acts  zz.  3).  After  this  we 
lose  si^ht  of  the  Corinthian  CSiurch  altogether,  and  the 
one  glimpse  which  we  get,  accepting  the  Pastond  Episties 
as  genume,  and  as  coming  after  St.  Paul's  first  im- 

Erisonment  at  Bome,  is  that  on  his  return  to  his  former 
kbours,  Erastns,  who  seems  to  have  travelled  with  him, 
stopped  at  the  city  in  which  he  held  a  municipal  position 
of  authority  (Bom.  zvi.  23 ;  2  Tim.  iy.  20).  The  JBpistle 
of  Clement  of  Bome  to  the  Corinthiuis,  written,  pro- 
bably, about  A.D.  95 — some  thiriy-fiye  years,  therefore, 
after  the  date  of  this  Epistle — shows,  howeyer,  that  the 
character  of  the  Chunm  had  not  altered,  and  that  the 
oldeyils  had  re-appeared.  A  few  rash  and  self- 
confident  persons,  putting  themselyes  at  the  head  of  a 
factious  party,  had  brought  discredit  on  the  Church's 
name,  tt  was  necessary  to  exhort  them  once  more  to 
submit  to  their  rulers  and  to  follow  after  peace  (Clem. 
Bom.  i.  1),  to  remind  them  of  the  self-denying  labours 
of  the  two  Apostles,  Peter  and  Paul,  whose  names  they 
professed  to  nonour  (i.  2),  of  the  ezamples  of  faith  and 
humility  presented  by  Christ  Himself  and  by  the  saints 
of  the  Old  Testament  (i.  16—18).  The  old  doubts  as 
to  the  resurrection  (1  Cor.  zv.)  had  re-appeared,  and 
Clement,  oyer  and  above  the  teaching  of  ocripture  and 
of  the  Apostles  on  this  subject,  presses  on  them  the 
analogy  of  the  stories  then  current  as  to  the  death  and 
reyiyaT  of  the  PhoBuiz*  (i.  24,  25).    The  authority  of  the 

*  The  elaborate  note  in  Dr.  Ltsrhtfoot's  edition  of  St.  Clement 
shows  that  a  fresh  prominence  nad  recently  been  given  to  the 

fhoenix-leffend,  which  may  account  for  the  stress  thus  laid  on  It. 
t  was  said  to  have  re-appeared  in   Egypt  in  the  reign  of 
Tiberius  (a.d.  31-36)  (Tacit.  Ann,  \i.&y    In  ad.  17  a  live 


legitimate  pastors  of  the  Church  (he  namee  bishops  or 
deacons  omy,  as  Si  Paul  had  done  in  PhiL  L  1)  was 
disputed,  and  he  urges  submission,  and  quotes  the 

3)i8tle--the  first  of  the  two  which  St.  Paul  had 
idressed  to  them  (L  47) — paraphrasing  the  section  in 
which  he  had  set  forth  the  ezcelience  of  charity  (i  4i9). 
The  letter  was  sent  by  messengers,  among  whom  we 
find  one,  Fortunatus,  who  may  haye  been  among  the 
suryiyors  who  knew  the  Aposue's  work,  and  had  been 
the  bearer  of  the  Epistle  of  which  Clement  has  just 
reminded  them.  The  name,  howeyer,  Hke  its  synonyms, 
Peliz,  Eutychus,  and  the  tike,  was  not  an  uncommon 
one,  and  uie  identification  cannot,  therefore,  be  re- 
garded as  more  than  probable. 

Somewhat  later  on,  about  A.D.  185,  the  Church  of 
Corinth  was  yisited  by  Hegesippus,  the  historian  of  the 
Jewish  Church,  to  whom  we  owe  the  narratiye  of  the 
death  of  James,  the  Bishop  of  Jerusalem.  He  touched 
at  that  city  on  his  yoyage  to  Bome,  and  remained  there 
for  seyerai  days.  He  £>und  the  Church  faithful  to  the 
truth  under  its  bishop  Primus  (Euseb.  Hist,  iy.  22). 
Dionysius,  who  succeeded  Primus  in  his  episcopate, 
brought  out  all  that  was  ffood  in  the  Church  oyer  which  he 
ruleo,  and  eztended  his  actiyity  to  the  Macedonians, 
the  Athenians,  the  people  of  Nicomedia,  of  Crete,  and 
of  the  coast  of  Pontus.  He  bears  his  testimony  to  the 
liberatity  of  the  Church  of  Corinth  in  relieymg  the 
poyerty  of  other  churches,  to  the  traditional  liberality 
which  it  had,  in  its  turn,  ezperienced  at  the  hand  of  the 
Boman  churches.  The  teacning  of  2  Cor.  yiii.,  iz.,  had, 
it  would  seem,  done  its  work  effectually.  He  records 
the  fact  that  the  Epistle  of  Clement  was  read,  from  time 
to  time,  on  the  Lord's  Day.  A  female  disciple,  named 
ClOTsophora,  apparently  of  the  same  type  of  character 
as  Dorcas  and  JPriscilla,  was  conspicuous  both  for  her 

food  works  and  her  spiritual  discernment  (Euseb. 
list  iv.  23).  With  this  glimpse  into  the  latest 
traceable  influence  of  St.  PauFs  teaching,  our  suryey 
of  the  history  of  the  Church  of  Corinth  may  well 
close. 


J>h<Bnix  was  actuaUy  exhibited  in  the  camitium  of  Rome 
Flin.  Xat.  Hist.  x.  2).  Historians  and  aavanSt  though  they 
might  think  the  particular  instance  an  imposture,  accepted  the 
tradition  with  hardly  a  question. 
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CHAPTER  L— <i)  P&iil,  on  apostle 
Chap.  i.  1—7.  of  Jesus  Christ  by  the  will 
Thank^Tmg  of  God,  and  Timothy  our 
Oiver  'St  aU  brother,  unto  the  church  of 
comfort  God  which  is  at  Corinth, 

with  all  the  saints  which  are  in  aU 
Achaia :  <^)  grace  he  to  you  and  peace 
from  God  our  Father,  and /rom  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.     ^^  Blessed  he  God,  even 


the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
the  Father  of  mercies,  and  Uie  God  of 
all  comfort ;  ^^^  who  comf orteth  us  in  all 
our  tribulation,  that  we  may  be  able  to 
comfort  them  which  are  in  any  trouble, 
by  the  comfort  wherewith  we  ourselves 
are  comforted  of  God.  ^^^  For  as  the 
sufferings  of  Christ  abound  in  us,  so  our 
consolation  also  aboundeth  by  Christ. 


(1)  Timothy  our  brother.— LiteraU;^,  Timothy 
the  brother,  ll&e  word  is  used  obyionfllj  in  its  wider 
sense  as  meaning  a  fellow-Christian.  The  opening 
words  of  the  ^i^e  exe  nearly  identical  with  tnose  (n 
1  Cor.  i.  1.  llmotheus,  howeyer,  takes  the  place  of 
Sosthenes,  haying  apparently  left  Corinth  Wore  the 
arrival  of  the  First  £pisile,  or,  possibly,  not  havinff 
reached  it.  (See  Introduction.)  It  Ib  natoral  to  think 
of  him  as  acting  in  this  instance,  as  in  others  where 
the  Apostle  joins  his  name  with  his  own  (PhiL  i.  1; 
Col.  i.  1),  as  St.  Paul's  amanuensis. 

With  all  the  saints.— On  the  term  "  saints,"  see 
Note  on  Acts  ix.  13.  The  term  Achaia,  which  does 
not  occur  in  the  opening  of  1  Cor.,  includes  the  whole 
of  the  Boman  province,  and  was  probablj  used  to  take 
in  the  disciples  of  CenchrefiB  (Bom.  zyi.  1)  as  well  as 
those  of  Corinth,  and  possibly  also  those  of  Athens. 

(8)  Grace  be  to  you.— See  Bom.  i  7;  1  Cor.  L  3. 

(3)  Blessed  be  Gkxl  .  .  .  the  Father  of 
mercies. — ^The  opening  words  are  spoken  out  of  the 
fulness  of  the  Apostle's  heart.  He  has  had  a  comfort 
which  he  recognises  as  having  come  from  God.  The 
nature  of  that  comfort,  as  of  the  previous  sorrow,  is 
hardly  stated  definitely  till  we  come  to  chaps,  ii.  13; 
viL  6,  7.  At  present  the  memoiy  of  it  leads  him  to 
something  like  a  doxology,  as  being  the  utterance  of  a 
more  exulting  joy  than  a  simple  thanksgiving,  such  as 
we  find  in  1  Cor.  i  4 ;  Phil.  i.  3 ;  Col.  1.  3.  The  same 
formula  meets  us  in  ^h.  L  3,  where  also  it  expresses  a 
jubilant  adoration.  Two  special  names  of  God  are 
added  under  the  influence  of  the  same  feeling.  He  is 
"  the  Father  of  mercies,"  the  genitive  being  possibly  a 
Hebraism,  used  in  place  of  the  cognate  adjective ;  in 
which  case  it  is  identical  with  "God,  the  merciful 
Father,"  in  Jewish  prayers,  or  with  the  ever-recurring 
formula  of  the  Koran,  "  Allah,  the  compassionate,  the 
merdfuL"  It  seems  better,  however,  to  take  the  words 
more  literally,  as  stating  that  God  is  the  originator  of 
all  mercies,  the  source  from  which  they  flow.  So  we 
have  the  "Father  of  Hghts"  in  Jas.  i.  17.  The 
precise  phrase  does  not  occur  elsewhere  in  the  New 
Testament ;  but  we  have  the  same  noun  in  "  the  mercies 
of  God"  in  Bom.  xiL  1. 


The  Gk)d  of  all  oomfort.— The  latter  word,  of 
which,  taJdng  the  books  of  ^e  New  Testament  in  thor 
chronologies  order,  this  is  the  earliest  occoxrenoe,  in- 
dudes  i&  idea  of  counsel  as  well  as  consolation.  (See 
Note  on  Acts  iv.  36.)  It  is  used  only  by  St  Paul,  St. 
Luke,  and  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
and  is  pre-eminently  characteristic  of  this  Epistle,  m 
which  it  occurs  twelve,  or,  with  the  cognate  verb, 
twenty-eight,  times. 

In  the  balanced  structure  of  the  sentence — ^the  order 
of  "God"  and  ''Father"  m  the  first  dauae  being  in- 
verted in  the  second — ^we  may  trace  something  h£b  an 
unconscious  adoption  of  the  familiar  pMi^liAli«n  of 
Hebrew  poetry. 

(^)  Who  oomf orteth  us.— For  the  writer,  the  name 
"  God  of  all  comfort "  was  the  outcome  of  a  living  i^- 
sonal  experience.  He  had  felt  that  ever-oontinnin£ 
oomf  ort  flowing  into  his  soul,  and  he  knew  that  it  haa 
not  been  g^ven  to  him  for  his  own  profit  only,  but  that 
it  might  flow  forth  to  others.  Heathen  poets  had 
asserted  one  side  of  the  truth.    Sophodes  had  said— 

"  They  comfort  others  who  themselves  have  mourned ; " 

—FragwL 

and  Virgil — 

'*  Not  ififuorant  of  ill.  I,  too.  have  leant 
TO  suocoor  those  that  suffer.*— .^^^  L  630. 

There  was  a  yet  deeper  truth  in  the  thought  that  the 
power  to  comfort  varies  with  the  measure  in  which 
we  have  been  comforted  oursdves.  Sorrow  alone  maj 
lead  to  sympathy,  but  it  falls  short  of  that  power  to 
speak  a  wora  in  season  to  them  that  are  weary  (Isa. 
1.  4),  which  is  of  the  very  essence  of  the  work  of  com- 
forting. The  words  imply  that  he  had  passed  throng 
a  time  of  tribulation  himself.  They  imi>^  also  that  he 
knew  of  their  troubles.    (Gomp.  diap.  vii.  7 — 11.) 

(5)  Abound  in  tLS.~Better,  oveiffiow  <o  us.  The 
suiferings  of  Christ,  as  in  1  Pet.  iv.  13;  v.  1  (the  Greek 
in  1  Pet.  i.  11  expresses  a  different  thought),  are  those 
which  He  endured  on  earth;  those  which,  in  His 
mysterious  union  with  His  Churdi,  are  thought  u 
passing  from  Him  to  every  member  of  His  body,  that 
they  too  may  drink  of  the  cup  that  He  dnmk  of. 
Jb'or  the  thought  that  in  our  suicerings,  of  whatevi^ 
nature,  we  shure  Christ's  sufferings,  comp.  chap.  iv.  10; 
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his  Sorrow  and  his  Comforts 


(^)  And  whether  we  be  afflicted,  it  is  for 
your  consolation  and  salvation,  which  is 
effectual  ^  in  the  enduring  of  the  same 
sufferings  which  we  also  suffer:  or 
whether  we  be  comforted,  it  is  for  your 
consolation  and  salvation.  ^^^  And  our 
hope  of  you  is  stedfast,  knowing,  that  as 
ye  are  partakers  of  the  sufferings,  so  shall 
ye  he  also  of  the  consolation*  <^>  For  we 
would  not,  brethren,  have  you  ignorant 


1  Or,  U  vnm^L 


9  Or,  oiuwcr. 


of  our  trouble  which  came  to  us  in  Asia, 
that  we  were  pressed  out  of  chap.  i.  8—14 
measure,  above    strength,  ^®  '^f*^,  S' 

L  XI-   J.        J         ^    A  tlio     Apostle  8 

msomuch  that  we  despaired  trouble,  andhis 
even  of  life :  W  but  we  had  deUverance. 
the  sentence'  of  death  in  ourselves, 
that  we  should  not  trust  in  ourselves, 
but  in  God  which  raiseth  the  dead: 
(^^)  who  delivered  us  from  so  great  a 
death,  and  doth  deliver:   in  whom  we 


>* 


■'■' 


Pliil.  iii.  10 ;  Col.  i.  24 ;  1  Pet.  iv.  13.  The  use  of  the 
plural,  ** owt  tribulations,"  "overflow  to  us,"  is  de- 
pendent partly  on  the  fact  that  St.  Fanl  has  joined 
Timotheus  with  himself  in  his  salntation,  and  partly  on 
the  fact  that  it  is  his  osnal  way  of  speaking  ox  himself 
unless  he  has  distinctly  to  assert  his  own  individnality. 
So  our  oonsolation  also  aboundeth.— Better, 
as  l)efore,  ovefilowa.  The  oonsolation  which  has  come 
to  him  throngh  Christ,  as  the  channel  through  whom 
it  flows  down  from  the  Father,  has,  like  the  suffering, 
au  expansive  power,  and  pours  itself  out  on  others. 

(6)  And  whether  we  be  afflictod  .  .  .—The 
better  MSS.  present  some  variations  in  the  order  of 
the  clauses,  some  of  them  eiving  the  words  "  and  our 
]iope  of  you  is  steadfast "  after  "  which  we  also  suffer  " 
in  tliis  verse.  The  variation  hardly  affects  the  sense  in 
any  appreciable  degree.  That  sense  is  that  each  stage 
of  the  Apostle's  experience,  that  of  affliction  no  less 
tlinn  that  of  consolation,  tended  to  make  others  sharers 
in  the  latter  and  not  in  the  former. 

For  your  consolation  and  salyation.— The 
latter  word  is  added  as  presenting,  in  modem  phrase, 
tho  objective  side  of  the  result  of  wnich  St.  Paul  speaks, 
while  the  former  g^ves  prominence  to  the  subjective. 
There  was  not  only  the  sense  of  being  comforted :  there 
was  also  the  actual  deliverance  from  all  real  evil,  ex- 
pressed by  the  word  "  salvation."  But  this  deliverance 
IS  seen,  not  in  a  mere  escape  from,  or  avoidance  of,  suf- 
ferings, but  in  a  patient,  steadfast  endurance  of  them. 

Wnich  is  effectual.— Better,  which  toorheth.  The 
word  is  the  same  as  in  "faith  working  by  love  "  in  Gral. 
V.  6. 

Which  we  also  suffer  .—What  these  are  has  not 
yet  been  specifically  stated.  It  is  assumed  that  the 
Miifferings  of  all  Cnristians  have  much  in  common. 
All  have  to  suffer  persecution  from  without  (Acts 
xiv.  22).  All  have  anxieties,  sorrows,  disappointments, 
^vliich  bring  a  keener  pain  than  the  ills  tnat  thr^Etten 
the  spoiling  of  goods  or  even  life  itself. 

(7)  And  our  hope  of  you  is  stedfast.— Better, 
our  hope  on  behalf  of  you.  The  sentence  is  brought  in 
as  a  kind  of  parenthesis  connected  with  the  word 
"  enduring."  He  had  not  used  that  word  lightly,  still 
less  as  a  tacit  reproach,  as  though  they  were  wanting  in 
endurance.  His  hope  for  them,  for  their  salvation  in 
the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  had  never  been  stronger 
than  it  was  at  that  moment. 

So  shall  ye  be  also  of  the  consolation.— Better, 
80  are  ye  also.  The  verb  is  not  expressed  in  the  Greek, 
but  it  is  more  natural  to  supply  it  in  the  tense  which 
had  been  used  before.  The  English  version  practically 
dilutes  the  hope  by  throwing  it  into  a  future,  which  may 
be  near  or  distant,  instead  of  connecting  it  with  the 
actual  present.  The  Apostle  could  not  doubt  for  a 
moment  that  they  were  at  that  very  time  sharers  in 
the  comfort  as  well  as  in  the  sufferings. 


(8)  We  would  not,  brethren,  have  you  igno- 
rant.— From  the  generalised  language  of  tne  previous 
verses  he  passes  to  something  more  specific.  The 
phrase  by  which  he  calls  attention  to  the  importance  of 
what  he  is  about  to  write  is  characteristic  of  the 
Epistles  of  this  period  (Bom.  i.  13;  1  Cor.  z.  1; 
xii.  1 ;  1  Thess.  iv.  13). 

Our  trouble  which  came  to  us  in  Asia.— The 
allusion  may  possibly  be  to  the  Demetrius  tumult  of 
Acts  xix.  24r-41,  or  to  some  like  time  of  danger,  such 
as  that  referred  to  in  1  Cor.  xv.  32.  On  the  other 
hand,  however,  he  would  probably,  in  that  case,  have 
spoken  of  a  definitely  localised  danger,  as  he  does  in 
the  last  reference  as  being  '*  in  Ephesus."  The  words 
''in  Asia'*  suggest  a  wider  range  of  suffering,  such  as 
we  find  refeired  to  in  the  speech  to  the  elders  at 
Miletus  (Acts  xx.  19),  and  the  context  leads  us  to 
think  of  bodily  illness  as  well  as  of  perils  and  anxieties. 

We  weri  pressed  out  of  measure.— The  ad- 
verbial phrase  is  specially  characteristic  of  the  Epistles 
of  this  period.  We  find  it  in  the  "  exceedingly  sinful " 
of  Bom.  vii.  13 ;  the  "  more  excellent  (or,  transcending) 
way"  of  1  Cor.  xii.  31;  and  again  in  2  Cor.  iv.  17; 
Gal.  i.  13. 

Insomuch  that  we  despaired  even  of  life. — 
The  language  is  obviously  more  vividly  descriptive  of 
the  collapse  of  illness  than  of  any  peril  such  as  those 
referred  to  in  the  previous  Note.  St.  Paul  could  hardly 
have  despaired  of  life  during  the  tumult  of  Acts  xix. 

(9)  We  had  the  sentence  of  death  in  our- 
selves.— The  word  translated  "  sentence  "  {apoJcrima) 
does  not  occur  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament,  nor 
indeed  in  the  LXX.  Literally,  it  means  answer,  and  wn  < 
probably  a  half -technical  term,  used  in  medical  practice, 
which  St.  Paul  may  have  adopted  from  St.  Luke, 
expressing  the  "  opinion  "  which  a  physician  formed  on 
his  diagnosis  of  a  case  submitted  to  him.  The  Apostle 
had  found  himself  in  a  state  in  which,  so  far  as  he 
could  judge  for  himself,  that  opinion  would  have  been 
against  the  prospect  of  recovery.  He  ceased  to  trust 
in  himself,  t.6.,  m  any  remedial  measures  that  he  could 
take  for  himself.  He  could  only  fold  his  hands  and 
trust  in  God.  Recovery  in  such  a  case  was  a  veritable 
resurrection.  It  may  oq  noted,  however,  that  a  cognate 
word  {apokrisis)  is  frequently  used  by  Hippocrates  in 
the  sense  of  a  morbid  or  virulent  secretion,  and  possibly 
the  word  here  used  may  also  have  had  that  meaning. 
In  this  case,  what  he  says  would  be  equivalent  to  "  We 
had  the  symptoms  of  a  fatal  disease  in  us." 

(10)  Who  delivered  us  from  so  great  a  death.— 
Death  in  itself  seems  hardly  to  admit  of  such  a  qualify- 
ing adjective,  but  the  words  api>ear  to  have  been  used 
to  represent  the  incidents  of  the  death  which  seemed  so 
near,  the  bodily  anguish,  the  sense  of  prostration,  almost, 
one  might  venture  to  say,  the  very  presence  of  the  king 
of  terrors.     As  the  word  translated  "so  great"  is» 
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trust  that  he  will  yet  deliver  U8;  ^"^  ye 
also  helping  together  bj  prayer  for  us, 
that  for  the  gSt  hesiowea  npon  us  by 
the  means  of  many  persons  ilianks  may 
be  given  by  many  on  onr  behalf.   ^^^  For 


our  rejoicing  is  this,  the  testimony  of 
our  conscience,  that  in  simplicity  and 

fodly  sincerity,  not  with  fleshly  wisdom, 
ut  by  the  grace  of  Grod,  we  have  had 
our  conversation  in  the  world,  and  more 


strictly  spealdng,  used  of  quality  rather  than  quantity, 
we  might  abnost  translate  it,  80  terrible  a  decUh. 

And  doth  deliver.— The  words  are  wanting  in 
some  of  the  better  MSS.,  and  others  give  them  in  the 
fatnre.  They  may  possibly  have  oeen  inserted  to 
carry  the  thought  of  the  deliverance  into  the  present 
as  well  as  through  the  past  and  the  fatore. 

In  whom  we  trust. — Better,  in  whom  toe  have 
hoped.  The  verb  is  not  the  same  as  the  "trust"  of 
the  preceding  verse.  The  words  imply  that  he  was 
not  yet  altogether  free,  as  man  would  judge,  from  the 
danger  of  a  reh^se.  Life  was  for  him,  in  relation  both 
to  bodily  infirmities  and  perils  of  other  kinds,  a  per- 
petual series  of  deliverances. 

W  Ye  also  helping  together  by  pra3rer  •  .  .— 
They  too  to  whom  he  writes  can  help  him  as  he  helps 
them.  Indirectly  he  asks  their  pravers  for  him,  but  he 
does  so  with  a  refined  delicacy  A  feeling,  by  assuming 
that  thev  are  already  praying,  and  that  their  prayers 
are  helpful. 

That  for  the  gift  bestowed  upon  us  by  the 
means  of  many  persons.— The  Greek  word  for 
'''person"  {prosSpon)  is  elsewhere  throughout  the 
New  Testament  translated  "  face  "  or  "  oountenanoe," 
or  "person*'  in  the  sense  of  "outward  appearance." 
It  has  been  suggested  that  that  may  be  its  meaning 
•even  here :  ihcU  thanksgiving  may  he  offered  from  many 
uptwmed  facee.  The  use  of  the  word  prosopopceia, 
however,  for  "  personifying,"  and  of  prosSpon  for  the 
•characters  in  a  drama,  indicates  that  the  noun  was 
beginning  to  be  used  in  a  diiferent  sense,  and  this  must 
clearly  have  been  well  established  when  it  came  to  be 
nsed  in  theological  language  for  the  three  "  persons  *' 
•of  tiie  Gk)dlie^  It  is  interesting  to  note,  nowever, 
as  a  fact  in  the  history  of  language,  that,  if  this  be 
its  meaning  here,  it  is  probably  one  of  the  earliest 
•extant  instuices  of  its  being  so  used. 

The  "  gift,'*  in  this  instance,  is  the  deliverance  from 
•danger  and  suffering  spoken  of  in  the  previous  verse. 
Safety  and  health  deserved  the  name  not  less  truly 
than  prophecy  and  the  gift  of  tongues.  He  assumes, 
with  the  same  subtle  refinement  as  before,  that  they 
will  be  as  ready  to  g^ve  thanks  for  his  recovery  or  de- 
liverance as  they  were  to  pray  for  it. 

(18)  For  our  rejoicing  is  this  .  .  .  .-—Better,  our 
boost,  as  in  Bom.  iii.  17  ;  xv.  17 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  31.  With 
the  feeling  of  jubilant  thankfulness  which  has  hitherto 
characterised  his  language  there  mingles  another  of  a 
different  character.    It  had,  perhaps,  been  in  the  back- 

found  of  his  thoughts  all  along.  He  had  seemed,  in 
Cor.  iv.  21,  to  imply  that  he  was  coming  to  take 
etrong  measures  against  evil-doers  ("  Shall  I  come  unto 
you  with  a  rod,  or  in  love  P").  In  1  Cor.  xvi.  2 — 8  he 
had  si>oken  yet  more  definitely,  **  I  will  come  unto  yon, 
when  I  shall  have  passed  through  Macedonia."  And 
yet  he  had  not  come.  Titns  would  seem  to  have  told 
nim  what  was  said  of  this :  "  He  was  fickle,  and  change- 
able ;  said  Yes  one  day,  and  No  another.  Perhaps  he 
was  afraid  to  come."  He  is  eager  to  refute  the  charge 
without  a  formal  pleading  as  in  answer  to  it,  and  seems 
to  cast  about  for  an  opening.  He  finds  it  in  the  words 
which  he  had  just  dictatecf.    He  has  a  right  to  assume 


that  the  Corinthians  will  pray  and  g^ve  thanks  for  him, 
for  he  can  boast  that  he  has  never  failed,  conscience 
bearing  him  witness,  in  transparent  ranoerity  to  them. 
The  testimony  of  our  consoienoe.— llie  words 

frssent  an  obviously  undesigned  coincidenoe  with  St. 
^aul's  language  in  Acts  xznL  1 ;  xxiv.  16,  and  again 
with  that  of  Bom.  ix.  1.  To  have  nothing  on  hia 
oonscienoe,  to  "  know  nothing  by  (ie.,  againtt)  himself  '* 
(1  Cor.  iv.  4),  was  the  great  law  of  his  life.  And  this  was 
true,  as  of  his  whole  lue  in  relation  to  the  Corinthians,  so 
especially  of  the  supposed  change  of  purpose  with 
which  he  had  been  taunted. 

In  simplioity .— The  better  MSS.  give  *'  holiness  " 
instead  of  "  simpndty."  The  Greek  word  for  the  latter 
is  very  cfaanoteristic  of  this  Epistle  (chap,  viii  2 ;  ix. 
11, 13;  xL  3),  but  then  it  is  used  in  these  passages  in 
ouite  another  sense,  as  of  a  single-minded  generosity. 
The  word  for  "  holiness  "  is  not  a  common  one,  but  it 
appears  in  Heb.  xii.  10.  It  was,  however,  the  natural 
correlative  of  the  term  "  saints"  aralied  to  all  betievars. 
St.  Paul's  conscience  told  him  that  ne  had  not  beoa  false 
to  the  eonseoraied  character  which  that  term  involved. 

Godly  Binoerity.-^Better,  sincerity  which  is  of 
Ood.  It  is  seldom  satisfactory  to  tone  down  the  bold 
vigour  of  the  Greek,  or  perliaps  Hebrew,  idiom  into 
the  tameness  of  an  English  aojective.  The  sincerity 
which  St.  Paul  claims  had  come  to  him  as  God's  sift : 
he  could  submit  it  to  Grod's  judgment.  The  wora  for 
"  sincerity "  (literally,  transparency  of  charaeter^  or, 
perhaps,  that  which  bore  ike  test  of  the  stroi^gast 
light)  nad  been  used  in  1  Cor.  v.  8. 

Not  with  fleshly  wiadon^  but  by  the  grace 
of  Gk>d.— Better,  in  or  unih  in  both  danses.  The 
words  indicate  the  same  line  of  thought  as  those  of 
1  Cor.  ii.  1 — 6.  Men  made  invidious  oomrarisons 
between  his  plainness  of  speech  and  the  eloouent 
wisdom  of  some  other  teachers.  That  kina  of 
"  fleshly,"  t.e.,  worldly,  wisdom  he  disclaims.  It  was 
not  that,  but  the  favour  or  the  "grace**  of  God  which 
was  the  motive-force  of  his  action,  the  sphere  in  which 
he  lived  and  moved. 

We  have  had  our  conversation.— Better,  toe 
conducted  ourselves.  The  tense  of  the  Greek  verb 
implies  a  special  reference  in  thought  to  the  time  when 
he  had  hma.  at  Corinth.  It  is,  perhaps,  hardly  neces- 
sary to  note  that "  conversation  '*  means  "  conduct,**  but 
as  the  first  occurrence  of  the  word  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, it  may  be  well  to  trace  the  several  stagM  through 
which  it  has  passed.  On  its  appearance  in  English,  as 
in  Chaucer,  it  has  its  full  etymological  force  as  indi- 
cating, as  it  does  here,  habitual  conduct.  "  Enouire 
of  his  conversation  and  of  his  life  before*'  {Tale  of 
Meliboeus),  So  in  Wiclif*s  version  of  the  Bible  it  is 
used,  as  in  that  of  1611,  in  Gal.  L 13.  In  somewhat  later 
writers,  e.g.,  in  Sidney  and  Strype,  the  sense  beeomea 
that  of  "  conduct  wUh  others,"  "  converse,  intercourse," 
a  sense  still  prominent  in  the  familiar  legal  term  for 
adultery.  In  Swift  and  Cowper  it  has  come  to  be  all 
but  absolutely  identified  with  the  intercourse  which  is 
carried  on  by  talking.  In  its  fullest  sense,  the  Apostle 
can  say  that  he  had  striven  to  live  eve^where  so  as  to 
avoid  giving  grounds  for  suspicion.    Nowhere  bad  be 
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abundantlj  to  you-wax^.  ^^>  For  we 
write  none  other  things  unto  yon,  than 
what  je  read  or  acknowledge;  and  I 
tmst  ye  shall  acknowledge  even  to  the 
end;  vL«>  as  also  ye  haye  acknowledged 
us  in  part,  that  we  are  your  rejoicing, 
eyen  as  ye  also  are  cur's  in  the  day  of 
the  Lord  Jesus.  (^>  And  in  this  con- 
fidence I  was  minded  to  come  unto 
Chap.  i.  15—24.  jou  before,  that  ye  might 

^«  'aSSSi  ^  ^®  *  ''^^^^  benefit ;  ^ 
change  S3!«i!  ^^^  and  to  pass  by  you  into 


S  Or,  ffaehr 


1  Or,  0r«M. 


Macedonia^  and  to  come  again  out  of 
Macedonia  unto  you,  and  of  you  to  be 
brought  on  my  way  toward  Judsea. 
(17)  When  I  therefore  ¥ras  thus  minded, 
did  I  use  lightness?  or  the  things  that 
I  purpose,  do  I  purpose  according  to 
the  fiesh,  that  with  me  there  should  be 
yea  yea,  and  nay  nay?  (^>  But  as  God 
M  true,  our  word*  toward  you  was  not 

Jea  and  nay.    W  For  the  Son  of  God, 
esus  Christ,  who  was  preached  among 
you  by  us,  even,  by  me  and  Silyanus  and 


been  more  esref  ul  so  to  live  than  at  Corinth,  where  men 
were  suspicions  in  proportion  to  their  own  yidousness. 
(Gomp.  Notes  on  chap.  viL  1,  2.) 

(13)  For  we  write  none  other  things  .  .  .—The 
Greek  ]pre8ents  a  pky  on  the  two  words  "  read  '*  {ana- 
gino^hein)  and  "  acknowledge,"  or  "  know  fully  '* 
(i0pmno«iketn),  which  it  is  impossible  to  reproduce  in 
Imglish.  It  is  as  though  he  said:  "  I  have  no  hidden 
meaning  in  what  I  write  and  you  read.  What  you 
read  yon  read  aright  in  its  plain  and  simple  sense.  I 
hope "  (the  very  hope  implies  that  it  had  been  other- 
wise) "  that  the  more  you  know  me  the  more  will  you  so 
read  me  and  judge  me  even  to  the  end,  the  great 
day  when  the  Lora  shall  come  and  all  things  shiul  be 
made  nlain."  (Comp.  1  Cor.  iy.  3 — 5.)  Possibly,  how- 
eyer,  tne  words  "  eyen  to  the  end  **  may  be  merely  equi- 
yalent  to  "  completely."    (See  Note  on  John  xiii.  1.) 

(U)  As  also  ye  have  acknowledged.— The 
parenthetical  clause  (better,  ye  did  acknowledge)  comes 
m  to  qualif ythe  fear  which  had  been  purtly  yeiled  by 
the  hope.  They  had  done  him  some,  tnough  not  ade- 
quate, lustice.  The  phrase  "  in  part "  may  be  noted  as 
specially  characteristic  of  the  Epistles  of  this  period 
(Bom. XL  25;  xy.15,24;  lGor.n.l8;  xii.  27;  iaii.9). 

That  we  are  your  rejoicing  .  .  .—Better,  a 
ground  of  exultation  to  you,  as  you  are  to  us.  The 
words  must  be  connected  with  the  future  rather  than 
the  past.  "I  tmst  that  you  will  one  day  recognise 
that  you  haye  as  much  reason  to  be  proud  of  me  as  I 
haye  to  be  proud  of  you."  The  wotq  for  "  rejoicing," 
'' boasting,'^  *'glonring,"  &c.,  is  specially  characteristic 
of  this  period  of  St.  Paul's  life,  occurring  forty-six 
times  in  1  Corinthians,  2  Corinthians,  Galatians,  and 
Bomans,  and  only  six  times  in  his  other  Epistles.  The 
'*  day  of  the  Lora  Jesus,"  of  His  great  adyent  to  judge 
the  world  (comp.  Bom.  ii  16),  defines  the  "end''  to 
which  the  prerious  yerse  had  pointed. 

(15)  And  in  this  oonflaenoe.—What  has  been 
said  hitherto  payee  the  way  for  the  explanation  of  his 
apparent  change  of  purpose  which  he  is  anxious  to 

Sye,  though  he  will  not  formally  plead  at  the  bar  of 
e  tribuiukl  of  those  who  accused  or  suspected  him. 
It  was  because  he  trusted  that  they  would  judge  him 
rightly  that  he  had  done  that  which  had  led  some  to 
jnd^e  him  wroxurly.  His  plan  had  been  at  first  to  go 
straight  by  sea  rrom  Ephesus  to  Corinth,  then  to  pass 
on  to  Macedonia,  thence  to  return  to  Corinth,  and 
thence  set  sail  for  Jerusalem.  When  he  wrote  1  Cor. 
xvi.  5,  6,  he  had  already  modified  his  plan  by  deciding 
to  go  to  Macedonia  first.  His  orinnal  scheme  had  shown 
his  wish  to  see  as  much  of  the  Corinthians  as  possible. 
They  were  to  haye  two  yisits  ("  a  second  Javour'*),  and 
not  one  only.  Had  he  shown  less  regard,  he  asks,  in 
the  change  with  which  he  had  been  taunted  P 


(16)  To  be  brought  on  my  way.— The  change  of 
word  is  significant.  He  did  not  intend  merely  to  go 
from  Corinth  to  Judsaa.  He  expected  the  Corinthians 
to  further  his  intentions,  to  help  him  on,  to  escort  him 
solemnly  to  the  ship  in  which  he  was  to  sail,  perhaps 
to  accompany  him  to  Asia.  (Comp.  the  use  of  the 
word  in  Acts  xy.  3 ;  xx.  38,  "  accompanied " ;  xxi  5  ; 
Bom.  xy.  24;  1  Cor.  xri.  6—11.)  The  wish  had  been 
stated  in  1  Cor.  xyi.  6,  but  without  more  than  a  hint 
(1  Cor.  xyi  4),  that  his  destination  might  be  Jerusalem. 

(17)  Bid  I  use  lightness  ?— This,  then,  was  the 
chaige  which  he  is  anxious  to  refute.  The  question 
meets  us,  howeyer.  When  had  the  Corinthians  heard  of 
the  plan  thus  detailed  ?  It  had  been  already  abandoned, 
as  we  haye  seen,  before  the  first  Epistle  was  despatched. 
Had  it  been  communicated  in  a  lost  letter  (see  Note  on 
1  Cor.  y.  9}  ?  or  was  this  what  Timotheus,  who  stariied 
before  the  first  letter  was  written  (1  Cor.  iy.  17),  had 
been  authorised  to  announce?  Either  alt«matiye  is 
possible,  and  there  is  no  eyidence  to  enable  us  to  decide 
which  is  most  probable. 

Do  I  purpose  acoording  to  the  flesh  .  .  P— The 
construction  is  somewhat  inyolyed.  He  may  mean: 
(1)  *'  Do  I  form  my  purposes  after  the  flesh  "  (i.e.,  from 
worldly  motiyes),  "so  as  to  catch  the  praise  of  con- 
sistency from  those  who  harp  on  the  rule  that  '  Yes 
should  be  yes,  and  No,  no '  P  or  (2)  **  Am  I  weak  and 
worldly  in  my  purpose,  changing  my  plans,  and  saying 
'Yes'  and  'No'  m  almost  the  same  breath?"  Ou 
the  whole,  (2)  seems  to  g^ye  the  better  sense.  It  is 
obyious  that  the  words  on  which  he  dwells  had  been 
used  of  him  by  others.  Some  teacher  of  the  party  of 
the  circumcision  had,  apparently,  quoted  the  rule  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  (Matt.  y.  37)  and  of  St.  James 
( Jas.  y.  12),  and  had  asked,  with  a  sneer,  when  the  First 
Epistle  came  and  showed  that  the  original  plan  had 
been  abandoned,  whether  this  was  the  way  in  which 
St.  Paul  acted  on  it?  The  passage  has  accordingly 
the  interest  of  being  indirectly  a  reference  to  our 
Lord's  teaching,  showing,  like  Acts  xx.  35,  that  "  the 
words  of  the  Xiord  Jesus "  were  habitually  cited  as 
rules  of  life. 

(18)  As  God  is  true.— Literally,  as  God  is  faithful 
The  words  were  one  of  St.  Paul's  usual  f  ormnlsQ  of  asser- 
tion. (Comp.  1  Cor.  i.  9;  x.13;  2  These,  iii.  3.)  In  other 
instances  it  is  followed  commonly  by  a  statement  as  to 
some  act  or  attribute  of  God.  Here  it  is  more  of  the 
nature  of  an  oath :  *'  As  God  is  faithful  in  all  His  words, 
so  my  speech"  (the  yague  term  is  used  to  include 
preaching,  writing,  personal  intercourse)  "  is  true  and 
faithful  also."  There  had  been  no  "  Yes  "  and  "  No  " 
in  the  same  breath;  no  saying  one  thing  when  he  meant 
another. 

(Id)  By  me  and  Silyanus  and  Timotheus.— 
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Timotheus,  was  not  yea  and  nay,  but  in 
him  was  yea.  ^^>  For  all  the  promises 
of  God  in  him  are  yea,  and  in  him  Amen, 
unto  the  glory  of  God  by  us.  <^)  Now 
he  which  stablisheth  us  with  you  in 
Christ,  and  hath  anointed  us,  is  God; 
<^>  who  hath  also  sealed  us,  and  given 


the  earnest  of  the  Spirit  in  our  hearts. 
(23)  Moreover  I  call  Grod  for  a  record  upon 
my  soul,  that  to  spare  you  I  came  not 
as  yet  unto  Corinth.  (**)  Not  for  that 
we  have  dominion  over  your  fidth,  but 
are  helpers  of  your  joy :  for  by  fidth  ye 
stand. 


We  note  an  nndeeigned  coincidence  with  Acts  xviiL  5, 
where  Silas  (whose  identity  with  Silvanns  is  thus 
proved)  is  related  to  have  come  with  Timothens  to 
join  St.  Paul  at  Corinth.  The  three  names  are  joined 
t<Mrether  in  the  same  order  in  1  Thess.  i.  1,  and 
2  These,  i.  1. 

Was  not  yea  and  nay,  but  in  him  was  yea.~ 
From  the  forensic  point  of  view,  this  was,  of  course, 
hardly  an  adequate  defence  against  the  charge  of  in- 
consistency. The  argument  was,  so  to  speak,  one  of 
ethical  confi^mity.  It  was  infinitely  unlikely  that  one 
who  preached  Christ,  the  absolutely  True  Christ, 
who  enforced  every  precept  with  the  emphatic 
"Amen,  Amen"  (the  word  occurs  thirty-one  times 
in  St.  Matthew,  fourteen  times  in  St.  Mark,  seven 
times  in  St.  Luke,  and  in  its  reduplicated  form 
twentv-five  times  in  St.  John),  "Verily,  verily," 
sliould  afterwards  be  shamelessly  untruthful,  and 
uso  words  that  paltered  with  a  double  sense. 

But  in  him  was  yea.— Better,  but  in  him  Yea  has 
been  and  still  is  so,  as  His  great  characterising 
word. 

(20)  All  the  promises  of  God  .  .  .—Literally,  as 
many  as  are  the  promises  of  God,  Many  of  the  better 
MSS.  give  a  different  reading:  ''In  him  is  the  Yea, 
wherefore  also  by  him  is  the  Amen  to  God  for  glory 
by  our  means."  The  thought  in  either  case  is  the  same. 
The  promises  of  Qod  have  been  fulfilled  and  ratified  in 
Christ.  He  was,  as  it  were,  a  living  incarnate  "  Amen  " 
to  those  promises.  Comp.  St.  John's  use  of  the  word 
Amen  as  a  name  of  Clmst,  the  "faithful  and  true 
witness  "  (Rev.  iii.  14).  The  words  "  by  us  "  are  deter- 
mined by  the  context  as  referring  to  the  preacher  rather 
than  to  the  hearers  of  the  Word. 

(21)  He  which  stablisheth  us  with  you  .  .  .— 
For  a  moment  the  thought  of  an  apology  for  his  own 
conduct  is  merg^  in  the  higher  thought  of  the  great- 
ness of  his  mission.  The  word  "  stablisheth,"  or  "  con- 
firmeth,"  as  in  1  Cor.  L  8,  is  connected  with  the  pre- 
vious **  Amen  "  as  the  emphatic  formula  of  ratification. 
In  the  iusertion  of  "witn  you"  we  note  St.  Paul's 
characteristic  anxiety  to  avoid  the  appearance  of 
claiming  for  himself  what  others  might  not  claim  with 
equal  right.  He  repeats  the  confident  hope  which  he 
had  expressed  in  1  Cor.  L  8. 

In  Christ.— Literally,  into  Christ,  as  though  the 
result  of  the  "establishing"  was  an  actual  incorpora- 
tion with  Him.  This  seems  a  truer  interpretation  than 
that  which  paraphrases,  "confirms  us  in  believing  on 
Christ." 

And  hath  anointed  us. — ^Literally,  and  anointed, 
as  referring  to  a  definite  moment  in  the  life  of  the 
disciples.  The  verb  follows  naturally  on  the  mention 
of  Christ  the  Anointed  One.  The  time  referred  to  is 
that  when,  on  bantism  or  the  laying  on  of  hands  (Acts 
viii.  17),  they  haa  received  the  nrst-fruits  of  the  gift  of 
the  Spirit,  as  in  Acts  ii.  38 ;  viii.  17 ;  x.  44;  xix.  6;  the 
"  unction  from  the  Holy  One  "  (1  John  il  20,  27). 

(^)  Who  hath  aLao  sealed  us.— Better,  toho 
aUo  seeded  tis.    The  thought  thus  expressed  is  that 


the  g^t  of  the  Spirit,  following  on  baptism  or  the 
laying  on  of  hands,  is  as  the  seal  of  the  covenant  which 
God  makes  with  His  people,  attesting  its  validity. 
(Comp.  Eph.  L  13 ;  iv.  30;  and,  for  the  Jewish  use  of 
seals,  Jer.  xxxii.  10.) 

And  given  the  earnest  of  the  Spirit.— Better, 
for  the  same  reason  as  before,  gave.  The  Greek  word 
for  "eamesf  (arrhab&n),  which  occurs  here  for  the 
first  time,  and  is  used  only  b^  St.  Paul  in  the  New 
Testament  (chap.  v.  5;  EpL  i.  14),  has  a  somewhat 
interesting  nistory.  Originally  a  Hebrew  word,  from 
a  verb  meaning  "  to  mix,"  "  to  change,''  "  to  pledge," 
and  so  used,  as  a  cognate  noun,  with  the  last 
of  the  three  senses,  it  appears  simply  transliterated 
in  the  LXX.  of  Gen.  xxxviii.  17,  18.  It  would 
seem  to  have  been  in  common  use  among  the 
Canaanite  or  Phoenician  traders,  and  was  carried 
by  them  to  Greece,  to  Carthage,  to  Alexandria,  and 
to  Rome.  It  was  used  by  the  Greek  orator  Issons, 
and  by  Plautus  and  Terence  among  the  earlier  loitin 
writers.  The  full  form  came  to  be  considered  some- 
how as  pedantic  or  vulgar,  and  was  superseded  in 
Boman  law  hj  the  shortened  "  arrha,"  the  payment  of 
a  small  sum  eiven  on  the  completion  of  a  bargain  as  a 
pledge  that  the  payer  would  inlfil  the  contract ;  and  it 
has  passed  into  Italian  as  "  arra ; "  into  modem  French, 
as  "  les  arrhes; "  into  popular  Scotch  even,  as  "arlee.'* 
As  applied  by  St.  Paul,  it  had  the  force  of  a  condensed 
parable,  such  as  the  people  of  commercial  cities  like 
Corinth  and  Ephesus  would  readily  understand.  They 
were  not  to  think  that  their  past  spiritual  experience 
had  any  character  of  finality.  It  was  rather  but  the 
pledge  of  yet  greater  gifts  to  come :  even  of  that  know- 
ledge of  God  which  is  eternal  life  (John  xviL  3).  The 
same  thought  is  expressed,  under  a  more  Hebrew  inuige, 
in  the  "frstfruUs  of  the  Spirit"  in  Bom.  viii.  23. 
Grammatically,  the  '* earnest  of  the  Spirit"  may  be 
taken  as  an  example  of  the  genitive  of  apposition,  "  the 
earnest  which  is  the  Spirit. 

(28)  I  oall  Gk>d  for  a  record.— Better,  leaU  upon 
God  as  a  witness  against  my  soul.  The  thought  seems 
to  come  across  St.  Paul's  mind  that  the  Corinthians 
will  require  a  more  specific  explanation  of  his  change 
of  plan,  and  he  finds  this  in  what  had  been  in  part 
suggested  in  1  Cor.  iv.  21.    Had  he  carried  out  hisnrst 

Eurpose,  he  would  have  come  to  punish  or  chastise.    He 
ad  been,  on  this  account,  reluctant  to  come.    EBa  not 
coming  was  an  act  of  leniency. 

I  came  not  as  yet. — ^Better,  J  came  no  more  i.e,, 
not  a  second  time  after  his  first  visit.  The  Greek 
adverb  cannot  possibly  mean  "not  yet." 

(^)  Not  for  that  we  have  dominion  over 
your  faith. — Better,  are  lording  it  over.  He  haa 
scarcel;^  written,  or  uttered,  the  words  which  imply 
authority,  when  the  thought  comes  to  him  that  he  may 
seem  to  claim  too  much.  He  shrinks  from  "  lording  it 
over  God's  heritage  **  (1  Pet.  v.  3),  and  half  apologises 
for  so  strong  a  word  as  "  sparing."  He  puts  forward, 
therefore,  the  other  side  of  his  work.  He  was  veaUy 
seeking,  not  to  domineer,  or  cause  pain,  bat  to  be  a 
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Sorrow  leading  on  to  Joy, 


11.    COEINTHlAuNS,    11.         T/ia  Grief  of  die  C kief  Offmitir. 


CHAPTElt  n.— (1)  But  I  determined 

Chap.  iL  i-A  *^^  "^^  myself,  that  I 
St  Paul's  joy  would  not  come  again  to 
^e'^^SiSnSS  y?^  i^  Jeavinesfl.  W  For 
of  the  smner  of  11  I  make  y  ou  sorry,  who 
iCor.  V.  jg  i^g  ihea   that   maketh 

me  glad,  but  the  same  which  is  made 
sorry  by  me?  ^^^  And  I  wrote  this  same 
unto  you,  lest,  when  I  came,  I  should 
haye  sorrow  fix>m  them  of  whom  I  ought 


A.D.  «a 


to  rejoice ;  having  confidence  in  you  all, 
that  my  joy  is  the  joy  of  you  all.  W  For 
out  of  much  affliction  and  anguish  of 
heart  I  wrote  unto  you  with  many  tears ; 
not  that  ye  should  be  grieved,  but  that 
ye  might  know  the  love  which  I  have 
more  abundantly  unto  you.  <^)  But  if 
any  have  caused  grief,  he  hath  not 
grieved  me,  but  in  part :  that  I  may  not 
overcharge  you  aU.      <^>   Sufficient  to 


fellow- worker  with  their  "  jov  and  peace  in  believing  " 
(Horn.  XT.  13).  He  knows  that  they  haye  a  standing- 
ground,  independently  of  him,  in  their  faith  in  Christ, 
and  he  seeks  to  confirm  that  faith. 

n. 

<i)  But  I  determined  this  with  myself.— 
Better,  I  determined  for  myself.  The  chanter  division 
is  here  obviously  wrong,  and  interrupts  tne  sequence 
of  thought.  St.  Paul  continues  his  explanation.  He 
did  not  wish  to  come  agun,  i.e.,  to  make  his  second 
visit  to  Corinth,  in  grief,  and  if  he  had  carried  out  his 
firet  plan  that  wouM  have  been  the  almost  inevitable 
result.  He  consulted  his  own  feelings  i^*for  myself") 
as  well  as  theirs. 

(2)  Who  is  he  then  that  maketh  me  glad? 
— ^The  force  of  the  "  for,"  with  which  the  verse  opens, 
lies  below  the  surface.  He  had  wished  to  avoid  a  visit 
tiiat  would  cause  sorrow  to  himself  and  others,  and 
events  had  shown  that  he  was  rieht.  But  it  might  be 
said,  perhaps  had  been  said,  that  ne  didn't  seem  to  care 
about  giving  pain  when  he  wrote,  as,  e.</.,  in  1  Cor.  iv. 
18;  V.  2—7;  VI.  5--8.  "  Yes,"  is  his  answer;  "  but  then 
the  ^ain  which  J  inflict  *'  (the pronoun  is  emphatic^  "gives 
to  him  who  suffers  it  the  power  of  giving  me  joy,  and 
so  works  out  an  ample  compensation ; "  a  thought  to 
which  he  returns  in  chap.  vii.  8.  The  abruptness  of 
the  question  and  the  use  of  the  singular  number  shows 
that  he  has  the  one  great  offenaer,  the  incestuous 
adulterer  of  1  Cor.  v.  1,  before  his  mind's  eye.  He 
sees  him,  as  it  were,  and  can  point  to  him  as  showing 
how  well  the  course  he  had  taken  had  answered. 

(8)  And  I  wrote  this  same  unto  you.— Here, 
agun,  we  have  to  read  between  the  lines.  The  pronoun, 
wnich  does  not  refer  to  anvthing  that  has  been  actually 
said,  shows  with  what  denniteness  certain  passages  in 
his  first  letter  were  stamped  upon  his  memoir.    The 

E'ion  might  be  asked,  "  Wny  had  he  written  so 
ly  ?  '*  And  he  makes  answer  to  himself  that  the 
I  had  been  what  he  had  intended :  that  his  motive 
in  80  writing  as  to  give  pain  had  been  to  avoid  givi^ 
and  receiving  pain  when  he  came  in  person.  He 
wanted  his  visit  to  be  one  of  unmixed  joy  for  himself, 
and  if  so,  it  could  not  ful,  looking  to  their  mutual 
sympathy,  to  give  his  disciples  ioy  also. 

(4)  Out  or  much  affliction  and  anguish.— 
Men  might  think  that  it  had  cost  him  little  to  write 
sharp  words  like  those  which  he  has  in  his  mind.  He 
remembers  well  what  he  felt  as  he  dictated  them — ^the 
intensitv  of  his  feelings,  pain  that  such  words  diould 
be  neeaed,  anxiety  as  to  their  issue,  the  very  tears 
which  then,  as  at  other  times  (Acts  xx.  19,  31 ;  2  Tim. 
i.  4),  were  the  outflow  of  strong  emotion.  Those  who 
were  indignant  at  his  stem  words  should  remember,  or 
at  least  learn  to  believe  this,  and  so  to  see  in  them  the 
strongest  proof  of  his  abounding  love  for  them.  The 
heart  of  St.  Paul  was  in  this  matter  as  the  heart  of  Him 


who  said,  "  As  many  as  I  love,  I  rebuke  and  chasten  " 
(Bev.  iiL  19).  The  motive  in  such  a  case  is  not  to  give 
pain,  but  to  lead  those  whom  we  reprove  to  feel  how 
much  we  love  them.  On  the  word  for  *'  anguish,"  see 
Note  on  Luke  xxL  25.  Lookiiig  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
used  only  by  St.  Luke  and  St.  Paul  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, we  mav,  perhaps,  see  in  it  another  example  of 
medical  termmology.  The  anguish  was  like  that  of  a 
tight  TO«88iire  or  constriction  of  the  heart. 

(5)  But  if  any  have  caused  grief.— The  man 
who  had  been  the  chief  cause  of  his  sorrow  is  now  pro- 
minent in  his  thoughts.  He  will  not  name  him.  He 
is,  as  in  1  Cor.  v.  1 — 5,  and  here  in  verse  7,  **  a  man," 
"  such  a  one."  The  abrupt  introduction  of  the  qualifying 
clause^  "  but  in  part,"  and  the  absence  of  any  authori- 
tative punctuation,  makes  the  construction  ambiguous. 
It  admits  of  three  j^ossible  explanations :  (1)  "  u.  anv 
have  caused  grief,  it  is  not  I  alone  whom  he  hath 
grieved,  but  m  part,  to  some  extent — ^not  to  press 
tiie  charge  against  him,  too  heavily— all  of  you,^^ 
Thev,  the  members  of  the  Corinthian  Church,  were 
really  the  greatest  sufferers  from  the  scandal  which 
brought  shame  upon  it.  (2)  "If  any  have  caused 
ffrietT  he  hath  not  grieved  me,  save  in  part "  (t.e.,  he 
IS  not  the  only  offender),  *'  that  I  may  not  press  the 
charge  against  aU  of  you — so  that  I  may  not  treat  you 
as  if  vou  were  all  open  to  the  same  condemnation,  or 
had  all  caused  the  same  sorrow."  (3)  Combining  parts 
of  (1)  and  (2) :  "  It  is  not  I  whom  he  hath  gpriev^  save 
in  pajrt,  that  I  may  not  lay  the  blame  on  all  of  you." 
Of  these  (1)  seems  the  amplest  and  most  natural  Iii 
any  case,  it  is  important  to  remember  that  the  position 
of  the  pronoun  in  the  Greek,  "  me  he  hath  not  grieved," 
makes  it  specially  emphatic. 

(6)  Sufficient  to  such  a  man  is  this  punish- 
ment.— ^Better,  perhaps,  this  ceneure^  or  rebvJce:  the 
Greek  word  epitvmia  being  different  from  those  in 
Ma4^  XXV.  46,  and  in  Heb.  x.  29.  It  is  natural  to 
infer  that  this  was  somewhat  after  the  pattern  of  the 
course  marked  out  in  1  Cor.  v.  S— 5.  A  meeting  of  tiie 
Church  had  been  held,  and  the  man  delivered  to  Satan. 
Possibly  this  was  followed  by  some  suffering  of  body, 
supematurally  inflicted,  or  coming  as  the  natural  con- 
sequence (not  less  divine  because  natural)  of  remorse 
ana  shame.  It  was  almost  certainly  followed  by  ex- 
communication and  exclusion  from  religious  and  social 
fellowship.  St.  Paul  had  clearly  heara  what  it  had 
been,  and  thought  that  it  had  been  enough. 

Which  was  inflicted  of  many.— Actually,  hif 
the  majority.  The  decision,  then,  had  not  been  unani- 
mous. The  minority  mav  have  been  either  members  of 
the  Judaising  "Cephas"  party,  resenting  what  they 
would  look  upon  as  St.  Paul's  dictation,  and  perhaps 
filling  back  on  the  Jewish  casuistry,  which  taught  that 
all  the  natural  relationships  of  a  proselyte  were  can- 
celled by  his  conversion;  or  the  psriy  of  lioensei 
against  whom  the  Apostie  reasons  in  1  Oor  vi. — ^viiL^ 
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TA«  DeviceB  of  Satan, 


such  a  man  ia  this  punishment,^  which 

rha  ••  ft— 11  '^^'^^fi^^^^^^^^^^J'  ^^^So 
Directioiis  for  that  contrariwise  ye  <yught 
the  abrolution  rather  to  forgive  Aim,  and 
of  the  offender,  ^^ifort  him,  lest  perhaps 

such  a  one  should  be  swallowed  up  with 
oyermuch  sorrow.  ^®)  Wherefore  I  be- 
seech you  that  je  would  confirm  your 
love  toward  him.  <^)  For  to  this  end 
also  did  I  write,  that  I  might  know  the 
proof  of  you,  whether  ye  be  obedient  in 


iQr, 


tor,  in  tkt  tight. 


all  things.  ^^  To  whom  ye  forgive  any 
thing,  I  forgive  also :  for  if  I  forgave 
any  thing,  to  whom  I  forgave  it,  for 
your  sakes  forgave  I  it  in.  the  person' 
of  Christ ;  (^^>  lest  Satan  should  get  an 
advantage  of  us :  for  we  are  not  igno- 
rant of  his  devices.  <">  FurUiennore, 
when  I  came  to  Troas  to  prectch  Christ's 
gospel,  and  a  door  was  ch^il  12,1a 
opened  unto  me  of  the  ^e  foom"'SoM 
Lord,  (^>  I  had  no  rest  in  to^BCaeedonia. 


and  who  boasted  of  their  freedom.  The  Passover  arffn- 
ment  and  the  form  of  the  sentence  in  1  Cor.  v.  abke 
snffgest  the  idea  that  the  offender  and  those  who 
defended  him  were  Jewa  On  the  other  hand,  see 
Note  on  chap.  yii.  12. 

(7)  Ye  ought  rather  to  forgive.— The  indig- 
nation which  St.  Paul  had  felt  has  passed,  on  his 
hearing  of  the  offender's  state,  into  pity  and  anxiety. 
The  time  had  come  for  words  of  paraon  and  comfort 
and  counsel.  What  if  he  shonld  be  "  swallowed  up," 
and  sink  as  in  the  greht  deep  of  sorrow?  Soicide, 
madness,  apostasy,  seem  to  float  before  his  mind  as 
but  too  possible  results. 

(8)  That  ye  would  confirm  your  love.— The 
word  for  "confirm"  (better,  perhaps,  ro^i/y— comp. 
Gal.  iii  15)  suc^gests  the  thougnt  of  an  act  as  formal 
and  public  as  tne  rebuke  had  been.  The  excommuni- 
cated man  was  to  be  re-admitted  to  feUowdup  by  a 
collective  act  of  the  Church. 

(0)  For  to  this  end  also  did  I  write  .  .  .—The 
tense  of  the  Greek  yerb,  which  may  be  what  is  known 
as  the  Einstolary  aorist,  used  by  the  writer  of  the 
time  at  which  he  writes,  would  not  be  decisive  as  to 
what  is  referred  to,  and  the  words  may  mean:  "I 
write  to  you  thus  to  see  whether  you  are  as  obedient 
now  as  you  were  before— in  one  line  of  action  as  in  the 
other."  U  he  refers  to  the  First  Epistle,  it  is  to  intimate 
that  he  gave  the  directions  in  1  Cor.  v.  3 — 7,  not  only 
for  the  removal  of  a  scandal  and  the  reformation  of  the 
offender  who  had  caused  it,  but  as  a  test  of  their 
obedience.  On  the  whole,  the  former  interpretation 
seems  preferable.  It  scaroelv  seems  like  St.  Paul  to 
make  tne  punishment  a  trial  of  obedience.  There  is 
a  characteristic  subtle  delicacy  of  thought  in  his  sug- 
gesting that,  having  shown  ol)edience  in  punishing  they 
should  show  it  also  in  forgiving. 

(10)  To  whom  ye  forgive  any  thing,  I  forgive 
also. — The  procedure  of  1  Cor.  v.  3 — 7  is  again, 
obviously,  in  nis  mind.  Though  absent  in  body,  he  had 
made  himself  a  sharer  spiritually  in  that  censure.  He 
now,  anticipating  their  oompliimce  with  his  request, 
makes  himself  a  sharer  in  the  sentence  of  absolution. 

For  if  I  forgave  any  thing.— Better,  if  I  have 
forgiven ;  and  so  in  the  following  clauses.  The  case  is 
put  hypothetically,  though  he  has  an  actual  offender  in 
nis  thoughts,  beenuse  he  had,  in  verse  5,  all  but  dis- 
claimed the  character  of  being  an  aggrieved  person. 
He  confines  himself,  therefore,  to  saying :  **  So  m  as  I 
was  ag^eved,  I  have  forgiven ;  so  far  as  I  have  for- 
given, it  is  for  your  sake  as  a  body,  not  merely  for  my 
own  and  that  of  the  offender.'' 

In  the  person  of  Christ.— laterally,  in  the  face 
of  Christ.  (See  Note  on  chap.  i.  11.)  In  the  presence 
m  Christ  is,  therefore,  a  possible  rendering.  The 
£n^lish  version  is  probably^  correct,  the  phnse  con- 
rejing  the  same  sense  as  "  in  the  name  of  our  Lord 


Jesus  Christ  **  in  1  Ck>r.  v.  4,  but  in  a  somewhat  stnmjfer 
form.  He  had  forgiven,  as  though  Christ  was  actu^ 
in  or  by  him.  The  forgiveness  would  be  as  authori- 
tative as  the  censure,  fi  will  be  noted  that  he  dsims 
in  its  fulness  the  authority  given  to  the  Apostles  of 
Christ  in  John  zx.  23. 

(11)  Lest  Satan  shonld  get  an  advantage  of 
ns.— Literallv,  lest  we  should  he  cheated  (or  out- 
manoeuvred) &2^  Satan.  The  phraseology  is  that  of  one 
who  is,  as  it  were,  playing  a  game  against  the  Tempter, 
in  which  the  souls  of  men  are  at  once  the  counters  and 
the  stake.  The  Apostle's  last  move  in  that  game  had 
been  to  "  give  the  sinner  over  to  Satan  "  with  a  view  io 
his  ultimate  deliverance.  But  what  if  Satan  shonld 
outwit  him,  by  tempting  the  sinner  to  despair  or  reck- 
lessness P  To  guard  against  that  danger  required,  ss 
it  were,  another  move.  Stratagem  must  be  met  by 
strategy.  The  man  must  be  amolved  that  he  may  be 
able  to  resist  the  Tempter. 

We  are  not  ignorant  of  his  devices.— Hie 
language  oomes  from  a  wide  and  varied  experience. 
St.  Faul  had  been  buffeted  by  a  messenger  of  Satan 
(cha^.  xii.  7) ;  had  once  and  again  been  hindered  by 
liim  in  his  work  (1  Thees.  ii.  18);  was  ever  wrestling, 
not  with  flesh  and  blood,  but  with  principalities  and 
powers  (Eph.  vi.  12) ;  and  so  he  knew  now  tne  Tempter 
could  turn  even  the  rules  of  an  ascetic  rigour,  or  the 
remorse  of  a  sin-burdened  conscience,  into  an  occasion 
of  yet  further  and  more  irremediable  sin. 

W  Forthermore,  when  I  came  to  Troas.— 
The  article,  perhaps,  indicates  the  Troad  as  a  district, 
rather  than  tne  city,  just  as  it  does  in  the  case  of  Saron. 
(See  Note  on  Acts  iz.  35.)  The  case  of  the  offender  had 
come  in  as  a  parenthesis  in  verses  5 — 8.  He  returns  to 
the  train  of  tnousht  which  it  had  interrupted,  and  con- 
tinues his  narrative  of  what  had  passed  after  he  had 
written  the  Fbst  Epistle.  (On  Troas,  see  Notes  on 
Acts  xvi.  8.)  A  Church  had  probably  been  founded 
in  that  city  by  St  Luke,  but  St.  Paul's  first  visit  io 
it  had  been  limited  to  a  few  days,  and  there  are  no 
traces  of  his  preaching  there,  aow  he  comes  "  for  the 
gospel's  sake."  That  there  was  a  flonrishing  Christian 
community  some  months  later,  we  find  from  Acts  xz.  6. 

A  door  WBB  opened  nnto  me.— -Opportunities 
for  mission-work,  as  we  should  call  them,  are  thus 
described  in  1  Cor.  xvi  9.  There  is  something  of  the 
nature  of  a  coincidence  in  his  using  it  of  two  different 
churches,  Ephesus  and  Troas,  witiiin  a  comparatively 
short  interval. 

OS)  I  had  no  rest  in  my  spirit.— Instead  of 
coming  himself  straight  from  Ephesus,  as  he  had  at 
first  intended,  and  had  intimated  probablv  in  the  lost 
letter  of  1  Cor.  v.  9,  or  by  Timothens  (1  Cofr.  it.  17).  or 
pressing  on  through  Ifacedonia,  as  he  purposed  when 
he  wrote  the  First  Enistie  (1  Cor.  xvi  5),  he  had  sent  on 
Titus  (himself  posobly  connected  with  Oorinth: 
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my  spirit,  because  I  found  not  Titos  my 
brother :  but  taking  my  leave  of  them, 

Chap.ii.14-17.  ^  ^®^*  ^^  thence  into 
The     Apofltle  Macedonia.  <^^>  Now  thanks 

5|^y^^  be  unto  God,  which  always 

triumph    of  causeth  us  to  triumph  in 

ChiiBt.  Christ,  and  maketh  mani- 


fest the  savour  of  his  knowledge  by 
us  in  every  place.  ^^^  For  we  are 
unto  God  a  sweet  savour  of  Christ, 
in  them  that  are  saved,  and  in  them 
that  perish:  ^^^  to  the  one  we  are  the 
savour  of  death  unto  death;  and  to 
the  other  the  savour  of  life  unto  life. 


Note  on  Acts  xviii.  7)  to  ascertain  what  had  been  the 
effects  of  that  Epistle  on  the  Corinthian  Church.  Titus 
was  to  return  to  him  at  Troas.  Not  meeting  him  there, 
St.  Paul,  in  his  eager  anxiety  to  hear  somethingmore 
than  Timotheus  had  been  able  to  tell  him,  left  Troas, 
in  spite  of  the  opening  which  it  presented  for  his  work 
as  a  preacher  of  the  gospel,  and  hastened  on  into 
Macedonia.  Taking  the  route  that  he  had  taken  before, 
he  would  probably  go  to  Philippi,  where  he  would  find 
St.  Luke ;  and  we  may  conjecture,  without  much  risk  of 
error,  that  it  was  there  that  he  and  Titus  met. 

(14)  Now  thanks  be  unto  Gk>d.— The  apparent 
abruptness  of  this  burst  of  thanksnving  is  at  first 
somewhat  startling.  We  have  to  find  its  source,  not  in 
what  the  Apostle  nad  written  or  spoken,  but  in  what 
was  passinpf  through  his  memory.  Me  had  met  Titus, 
and  that  disciple  had  been  as  a  courier  bringing  tidings 
of  a  Tictory.  The  love  of  God  had  won  another 
triumph. 

Causeth  us  to  triumph.— Better,  who  always 
leads  U8  in  Hie  triumph.  There  is  absolutely  no 
authori^  for  the  factitiye  meaning  given  to  the  verb 
in  the  English  version.  In  OoL  ii.  15,  it  is  translated 
rightly,  "  triumphing  over  them  in  it."  It  is  obvious, 
too,  that  the  true  rendering  gives  a  much  more  charac- 
teristic thought.  It  would  be  unlike  St.  Paul  to  speak 
of  himself  as  the  triumphant  commander  of  God's  great 
army.  It  is  altogether  like  him  that  he  should  give 
God  the  glory,  and  own  that  He,  as  manifested  in 
Christ,  had  tnumphed,  and  that  Auostle  and  penitent, 
the  faithful  and  the  rebellious,  alike  took  their  place 
in  the  procession  of  that  triumph. 

The  imagery  that  follows  is  clearly  that  of  the 
solemn  trium|^ial  procession  of  a  Roman  emperor  or 
general  St.  Paul,  who  had  not  as  yet  been  at  Borne, 
where  only  such  triumphs  were  celebrated,  had,  there- 
fore, never  seen  them,  and  was  writing  accordingly 
from  what  he  had  heard  from  others.  Either  from  the 
Roman  Jews  whom  he  had  met  at  Corinth,  many  of  them 
slaves  or  freed-men  in  the  imperial  household,  or  the 
Roman  soldiers  and  others  with  whom  he  came  in  con- 
tact at  Philippi,  possibly  from  Si  Luke  or  Clement,  he 
had  heard  how  the  conaueror  rode  along  the  Yia  Sacra 
in  his  chariot,  f ollowea  by  his  troops  and  prisoners, 
captive  kings  and  princes,  and  trophies  of  victory; 
how  fragrant  clouds  of  incense  accompanied  his  mafcn, 
rising  from  fixed  altars  or  wafted  from  censers;  how, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Capitoline  hill,  some  of  the  prisoners, 
condemned  as  treacherous  or  rebellious,  were  led  off  to 
execution,  or  thrown  into  the  dungeons  of  the  Mamer- 
tine  prison,  while  others  were  pmoned  and  set  free. 
It  is  not  without  interest  to  remember  that  when  St. 
Paul  wrote,  the  latest  triumph  at  Rome  had  been 
that  solemnised  at  Rome  bv  Claudius  in  houour  of  the 
victory  of  Ostorius  over  the  Britons  in  ▲.D.  51,  and 
commemorated  by  a  triumphal  arch,  the  inscription 
on  which  is  now  to  be  seen  in  the  court-yard  of  the 
Barberini  Palace  at  Home;  that  in  that  triumph 
Caractacus  had  figured  as  a  prisoner ;  and  that  he  and 
his  children,  spared  by  the  mercy  of  the  emperor,  had 


passed  from  the  ranks  of  the  "  lost "  to  those  of  the 
"  saved "  (Tadt.  Ann,  xiii.  S6^.  According  to  a  view 
taken  by  some  writers,  Claudia  and  Linus  (2  l^m.  iv. 
21)  were  amouff  those  children.  (See  Excursus  on  the 
Laier  Years  of  St.  Paul's  Ltfe,  at  the  close  of  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

The  savour  of  his  knowledge.— There  is 
obviously  a  reference  to  the  incense  which,  as  in  the 
above  description,  was  an  essential  part  of  the  triumph 
of  a  Roman  general.  It  is  there  that  St.  Paul  finds  an 
analogue  of  ms  own  work.  He  claims  to  be,  as  it  were, 
a  thurifer,  an  incense-bearer,  in  the  procession  of  the 
con<|ueror.  Words,  whether  of  praver  or  praise,  thanks- 
giving or  preaching,  what  were  tiiey  but  as  inflmMO 
clouds  bearing  to  all  around,  as  thij  ware  wafted  in 
the  air,  the  tidings  that  the  Gaiii|iiaror  had  come  ? 
The  "  savour  of  his  knowiedge"  is  probably  **  the  know- 
ledge  of  Him : "  thai  wMdi  rests  in  Him  as  its  object. 

W  We  are  tinto  God  a  sweet  savour  of 
Christ. — ^If  we  believe  this  Epistle  to  have  been  written 
from  Philippi,  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  recurrence  of 
the  same  ima^ry  of  a  **  sweet  savour  "  in  the  Epistle 
to  that  Churcn  (Phil.  iv.  18).  Here  the  mind  of  the 
writer  turns  to  the  sterner,  sadder  side  of  the  Roman 
triumph.  Some  who  appeorod  in  that  triumph  were  on 
their  way  to  deliverance,  some  on  their  way  to  perish 
(this  is  the  exact  rendering  of  the  words  translated 
saved  and  lost),  and  this  tSso  has  its  analogue  in  the 
triumph  of  Christ.  He  does  not  shrink  from  that 
thougnt.  In  his  belief  in  the  righteousness  and  mercy 
of  Christ,  he  is  content  to  leave  the  souls  of  all  men  to 
His  judgment.  He  will  not  the  less  do  his  work  as 
incense-bearer,  and  let  the  "  sweet  savour  "  of  the  know- 
ledge of  God  be  wafted  through  the  words  which  it 
has  been  siven  him  to  utter.  All  things  are  for  EQs 
glorv,  for  His  righteousness  will  be  seen  to  have  been 
workW  through  alL 

(16)  To  the  one  we  are  the  savour  of  death 
unto  death.— As  with  other  instances  of  St.  Paul's 
figurative  language,  we  note  the  workii^  of  a  deeply, 
though  unconsciously,  poetic  imagination.^  Keeping 
the  image  of  the  triumph  in  his  mind,  he  thinks  oi  the 
widely  different  impression  and  effect  which  the  odour 
of  the  incense  would  work  in  the  two  classes  of  the 
prisoners.  To  some  it  would  seem  to  be  as  a  breath 
from  Paradise,  giving  life  and  health;  to  others  its 
sweetness  would  seem  sickly  and  pestilential,  coming 
as  from  a  chamel  house,  having  in  it  the  "  savour  (n 
death,"  and  leading  to  death  as  Sa  issue. 

And  who  is  sufficient  for  these  things?— 
The  question  forced  itself  on  Si  Paul's  mind  as  it 
forces  itself  on  the  mind  of  every  true  teacher,  Who 
can  feel  qualified  for  a  work  which  involves  such 
tremendous  issues  P  If  we  ask  how  it  was  that  he  did 
not  draw  back  from  it  altogether,  the  answer  is  found 
in  other  words  of  his :  "  Godnas  made  us  able  {stffficienC) 
ministers  of  the  New  Testament "  (chap.  iii.  6) ;  **  our 
sufficiency  is  of  Gk>d"  (chap.  iii.  5).  It  is  obvious  that 
even  here  he  assumes  his  sufficiency,  and  gives  in  the 
next  verse  the  ground  of  the  assumption. 
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Letters  of  Commendatiotu, 


And  who  is  snfficient  for  these  things? 
07)  Por  we  are  not  as  many,  which  cor- 
rupt *  the  word  of  God :  but  as  of  sin- 
cerity, but  as  of  God,  in  the  sight  of 
God  speak  we  in  Christ. 

CHAFTER  m.— (1)  Do  we  begin 
again  to  commend  ourselves?  or  need 
we,  as  some  others^  epistles  of  commen- 


1  Or.  deal   deeeU- 
fuUtfwUk. 


A.D.  OOl 


dation  to  you,  or  letters  of  commenda- 
tion fix)m  you?    ^*>  Ye  are  ^      ...  ,  « 

.  j.i*' .j^        .  Chap.  UL  1-3. 

our  epistle  written  in  our  Thetraeletttw 
hearts,  known  and  read  of  J?  oommendap 
all  men:  t'>  forasmuch  as  ^ 
ye  are  manifestly  declared  to  be  the 
epistle  of  Christ  ministered  by  us, 
written  not  with  ink,  but  witn  the 
Spirit    of  the    living    God ;    not 


m 


(17)  For  we  are  not  as  many,  which  corrupt 
the  word  of  God. — More  accnratdy,  We  are  not  as 
mostf  as  the  greater  nwmber.  There  is  a  ring  of  sadnees 
in  the  words.  Even  then  the  wavs  of  error  were  manif  (dd, 
and  the  way  of  truth  was  one.  Among  Jndaisers,  and  the 
seekers  after  Greek  wisdom,  asserters  of  license  for  libertj, 
questioners  of  the  resurrection :  how  few  were  those 
who  preached  the  true  word  of  God  in  its  purity !  The 
word  for  "  corrupt/'  formed  from  a  word  ^niich  signifies 
**  huckster  "  or  "  taTom-keeper/*  implies  an  adulteration 
like  that  which  such  people  commonly  practised.  We, 
says  Si  Paul,  play  no  such  tricks  of  trade  with  what  we 
preach ;  we  do  not  meet  the  tastes  of  our  hearers  by 
prophesying  deceits.  The  very  fact  that  we  Imow 
the  tremendous  issues  of  our  work  would  hinder  that. 
Oomp.  St.  Peter*s  use  of  the  same  figure  in  "  the  sincere 
(the  unaduUeraied)  milk  of  the  reason**  (1  Pet.  ii.  2). 
It  is  doubtful  whether  the  imaeeiy  of  the  triumph  is 
still  present  to  his  thoughts.  If  it  were,  we  may  think 
of  the  word  "  corrupt "  as  connected  with  the  thought 
of  the  sweet  savour:  ''Our  incense,  at  any  rate,  is 
pure.  If  it  brings  death  it  is  through  no  fault  of  ours. 
It  is  not  a  poisoned  perfume." 

As  of  sincerity,  but  as  of  Gk>d.— The  two 
clauses  are  half  connected,  half  contrasted.  To  have 
said  "  of  sincerity "  alone  would  have  been  giving  too 
much  prominence  to  what  was  purely  subjective.  He 
could  not  feel  sure  that  he  was  sincere  unless  he  knew 
that  his  sincerity  was  riven  to  him  by  Gk>d.  (For  the 
word  "  sincerity,''  see  Kote  on  chap.  L  12.) 

m. 

0)  Do  we  begin  again  to  commend  our- 
selves ?— The  MSS.  present  various  readings:  "Do 
we  begin  again  to  commend  ourselves  [Nay,  not  so], 
unless  we  desire  [which  we  do  not]  letters  of  commen- 
dation;" but  the  Beceivod  text  is  sufficiently  sup- 
ported, and  gives  a  clearer  and  simpler  meaning. 
Here,  again,  we  have  to  read  between  the  lines.  Tituis 
has  told  St  Paul  what  has  been  said  of  him  at 
Corinth.  Referring,  probably,  to  what  he  had  said  in 
his  First  Epistle  as  to  the  "  wisdom  "  which  he  preached 
(I  Cor.  ii.  6),  his  having  « laid  the  foundation  ^  (1  Cor. 
iii.  10),  his  dwelling  on  his  sufferings  (1  Oor.  iv.  II), 
his  preaching^  without  payment  (1  Cor.  iz.  15)  as  a 
thing  he  gloned  in,  thev  had  sneered  at  him  as  always 
"  oommending  himself.  *  They  had  added  that  it  was 
no  wonder  that  he  did  so  when  he  had  no  authoritative 
letters  of  commendation  from  other  churches,  such  as 
were  brought  by  other  teachers.  As  soon  as  the  words 
"  We  are  not  as  the  many  "  had  passed  his  lips,  the 
thought  occurs  that  the  same  wiU  be  said  again.  He 
hears  it  said,  as  it  were,  and  makes  his  answer. 

Need  we,  as  some  others,  epistles  of  com- 
mendation to  you  ? — We  are  left  to  conjecture  who 
are  thus  referred  to.  Possibly  some  of  the  ApoUos 
party  had  contrasted  the  letters  which  he  had  brought 
from  EphesoB  (Acts  xviiL  27)  with  St.  Paul's  want  of 


them.  Possibly  the  Judaising  teachers  who  meet  ns  iu 
chap.  xi.  13  had  come  with  credentials  of  this  nainro 
from  the  Church  of  Jerusalem.  The  indignant  tone  in 
which  St.  Paul  spciaks  indicates  the  latter  view  as  the 
more  probable.  The  "letters  of  commendation"  de> 
serve  notice  as  an  important  element  in  the  organisa- 
tion of  the  early  Church.  A  Christian  travelling  witli 
such  a  letter  from  any  Church  was  certain  to  find  a 
welcome  in  anv  other.  They  guaranteed  at  once  bis 
soundness  in  the  faith  and  ms  personal  character,  and 
served  to  ffive  a  reality  to  the  belief  in  the  "com- 
munion '*  01  saints,  as  the  necessarv  sequel  to  the  recog- 
nition of  a  Catholic  or  universal  Cnurcn.  It  is  signifi- 
cant of  the  part  they  had  plaved  in  the  social  victory 
of  the  Christian  Church  that  «fnlian  tried  to  introduce 
them  into  the  decaying  svstem  which  he  sought  to 
galvanise  into  an  imitative  me  (Sosomen.  Hist,  v.  16). 

(8)  Ye  are  our  epistle  written  in  our  hearts. 
—This  is  an  answer.  They,  the  Corinthian  converts, 
are  written  on  his  heart.  In  his  thoughts  and  prayers 
for  them  he  finds  his  true  commendatory  letter,  and 
this  a  letter  which  is  patent  to  the  eves  of  all  meii. 
In  "  known  and  read  "  we  find  the  familiar  play  on  ih* 
two  words,  epiginoekein  and  anaginoshein.  (See  Noto 
on  chap.  L  13.)  All  who  knew  St.  Paul  could  read 
what  was  there  written. 

(3)  Forasmuch  as  ye  are  manifestly  de- 
clared.—The  metaphor  apnears  to  shift  its  gronn<l 
from  the  subjective  to  the  objective.  It  is  not  only  t.s 
written  in  his  heart,  but  as  seen  and  known  by  otben, 
that  they  (the  Corinthians)  are  as  a  letter  of  commen- 
dation. Thev  are  as  a  letter  which  Christ  had  written 
as  with  the  finger  of  Crod.  That  letter,  he  adds,  was 
"ministered  by  us."  He  had  been,  that  is,  as  the  amoNtt- 
enm  of  that  letter,  but  Christ  was  the  real  writer. 

Written  not  with  ink.— Letters  were  usnallT 
written  on  papyrus,  with  a  reed  pen  and  with  a  black 
pigment  {airamentum)  used  as  ink.  (Comp.  2  John, 
verse  12.)  In  contrast  with  this  process,  he  siwa^oi  of 
the  Epistle  of  Christ  as  written  with  the  **  Spirit  of 
the  liTing  God."  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  Spirit  takes 
here  the  place  of  the  older  "finger  of  God"  in  Dip 
historv  of  the  two  tables  of  stone  in  Ex.  zxxi.  18. 
So  a  like  subetituiion  is  found  in  comparing  "  If  I  with 
the  finger  of  God  cast  out  devils,*'  in  Luke  zi.  20, 
with  "If  I  by  the  Sphrit  of  God,"  in  Matt.  xii.  Sa 
Traces  of  the  same  thought  are  found  in  the  hymn  iu 
the  Ordination  service,  in  which  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
addressed  as  "  the  finger  of  God's  hand." 

Not  in  tables  of  stone.— The  thought  of  s 
letter  written  in  the  heart  by  the  Spirit  of  God  brings 
three  memorable  passages  to  St.  Paurs  memory: — (1)  the 
"heart  of  flesh"  of  Ezek.  xi.  19 ;  xzxvL  26.  27;  (2)  the 
promise  that  the  law  should  be  written  in  the  heait, 
which  was  to  be  the  special  characteristic  of  the  new 
covenant  ( Jer.  zxxi.  31— S3) ;  and  (3)  the  whole  history 
of  the  circumstances  of  the  first,  or  older,  covenant; 
and,  from  this  verse  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  thoof^t 
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The  Letter  and  t/te  Spirit 


tables    of  stone,  bat  in  fleshy  tables 
...  of  the  heart.     (*^  And  such 

ContoaS  be-  trust  have  we  through 
tweenthe  mm-  Christ  to  God-ward :  <*>  not 
kuer  a^d  tLt  that  we  are  sufficient  of  our- 
of  the  spirit,     selyes  to  think  any  thing 


IQr. 


as  of  ourselves ;  but  our  sufficiency  is 
of  Grod;  <^>  who  also  hath  made  us 
able  ministers  of  the  new  testa- 
ment; not  of  the  letter,  but  of  the 
spirit:  for  the  letter  Idlleth,  but  the 
spirit  gfiveth  life.^    t^>  But  if  the  minis- 


follows  rapidly  on  thought  in  numifold  application  of 
the  images  thus  suggested. 

But  in  fleshy  tables  of  the  heart.— The  better 
MSS.  give  in  tables  (or,  tablets),  which  are  hearts  of 
flesh,  reproducing  the  words  of  Ezek.  xi.  19.  The 
thought  of  the  letter  begins  to  disappear,  and  that  of  a 
law  written  on  tablets  takes  its  place,  as  one  picture 
succeeds  another  in  a  dissolving  view. 

(4)  Such  trust  have  we.— The  words  carry  us 
back  to  the  eimressions  of  verses  2  and  3,  perhaps,  also, 
to  the  assertion  of  his  own  sinceritj^  and  sufficiency 
implied  in  chap.  ii.  16, 17.  He  has  this  confidence,  but 
it  18  through  (Jhrist,  who  strengthens  him  (CoL  i.  11). 

(5)  Kot  that  we  are  sufficient  .  .  .—He  had  not 
nsed  the  word  ''sufficient"  of  himself,  but  it  was 
clearly  the  implied  answer  to  the  question,  "  Who  is 
sufficient  for  tnese  things  P  "  In  the  Greek  there  are 
two  different  prepositions  for  the  one  "  of  "  in  English. 
**  Not  as  though  we  are  sufficient  of  ourselves  to  lorm 
any  estimate  as  originating  with  ourselves,"  would  be 
a  fair  paraphrase.  The  habit  of  mind  which  led  St. 
Paul  to  emphasise  the  shades  of  meaning  in  Greek 
prepositions  to  an  extent  hardly  to  be  expressed  in 
fSoglish,  and  not  commonljr  reconiised,  it  may  be,  in 
eolk>qnial  Greek,  is  seen  again  in  Kom.  xi.  36. 

Is  of  God. — ^The  preposition  is  the  same  as  in  the 
second  of  the  two  previous  clauses.  The  sufficiency 
flows  from  Qod  as  its  source :  originates  with  him. 

(0)  Able  ministers  of  the  new  testament.— 
Better,  perhaps,  as  keeping  up  the  stress  on  the  word 
that  had  been  used  in  chap,  li  16,  in  the  English  as 
in  the  Greek,  stiMcient  ministers.  The  noun  is  used 
as  carrying  out  the  thought  implied  in  the  "  ministered 
by  us  "  in  verse  3.  In  the  "  new  covenant " — ^new,  as 
imjaljing  freshness  of  life  and  energy—- we  have  a  direct 
reference,  both  to  our  Lord's  words,  as  dted  in  1  Gor. 
xi.'25,  and  given  in  the  Gospel  narrative  of  the  Last 
Sapper  (see  Notes  on  Matt  xxvi  28),  and  to  Jer.  xxxi. 
31.  The  Greek  omits  the  article  before  all  three  words, 
"  of  a  new  covenant,  one  not  of  a  written  letter,  but 
of  spirit."  The  idea  of  " spirit"  comes  from  Ezek.  xL 
19;  xxxvi.  26,  27. 

For  the  letter  killeth,  but  the  spirit  giveth 
life.— The  word  "  letter  "  {gramma)  stands,  not  for  what 
we  call  the  literal  meaning  of  Scripture,  as  contrasted 
with  one  which  is  allecorical  or  spiritual,  but  for  the 
whole  written  code  or  law  of  Judaism.  St.  Paul  does 
not  contrast  the  literal  meaning  of  that  code  with  the  so- 
called  mystical  exposition  of  it  (a  view  which  has  often 
led  to  wild  and  fantastic  interpretations),  but  speaks  of 
the  written  code  as  such.  So  the  plural  "  the  writings, 
the  Scriptures"  {grammaia),  are  used  of  the  sacrod 
Books  of  Israel  (John  v.  47 ;  2  Tim.  iii.  15),  and  the 
scribes  {grammMteis)  were  those  who  interpreted  the 
stings.  The  contrast  between  the  "letter"  in  this 
sense  and  the  "  spirit  **  is  a  familiar  thought  with  St. 
Paul  (Rom.  ii.  27—29 ;  vii.  6).  Of  this  written  code 
St.  Paul  says  that  it  '*  killeth."  The  statement  seems 
^tartlingly  bold,  and  he  does  not  here  stop  to  explain  its 
meaning.  What  he  means  is,  however,  stated  with 
sufficient  fulness  in  the  three  Epistles  written  about  this 
time  (1  Cor.  xv.  56;  Gal.  iii.  10,  21 ;  Rom.  vii.  9—11 ; 


viii.  2,  3,  the  references  being  given  in  the  chrono- 
logical order  of  the  Episties).  The  work  of  the  Law, 
from  St.  Panl*s  view,  is  to  make  men  conscious  of  sin. 
No  outward  command,  even  though  it  come  from  God, 
and  is  "  holy,  and  just,  and  good"  (Rom.  vii.  12),  can, 
as  such,  do  more  than  that.  What  was  wanting  was 
the  life-giving  power  of  the  Spirit.  The  word  here  (as 
in  Rom.  ii.  27 ;  vii.  6)  appears  to  hover  between  the 
sense  of  "spirit"  as  representing  anv  manifestation  of  the 
Divine  Life  that  gives  life— in  which  sense  the  words 
of  Christ  are  "  spirit  and  life  "  (John  vi.  63),  and  Christ 
Himself  is  a  "  quickening  spirit "  (1  Cor.  xv.  45,  and 
verse  17  of  this  chapter)— and  the  more  distinctly  per- 
sonal sense  in  which  St.  Paul  speaks  of  "  the  Spirit," 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  to  which  we  commonly  limit  our 
use  of  the  name  of  "  the  Holy  Ghost "  in  £Qs  relation 
to  the  Father  and  Son.  Of  that  Spirit  St.  Paul  says 
that  "  it  quickens :  '*  it  can  rouse  into  life  not  only  the 
slumbering  conscience,  as  the  Law  had  done,  but  the 
higher  spiritual  element  in  man — can  give  it  strength 
to  will,  the  healthy  energy  of  new  affections,  new 
prayers,  new  impulses.  If  we  cannot  suppose  St.  Paul 
to  have  been  acquainted  with  our  Loras  teaching,  as 
recorded  in  John  vi.  63  (where  see  Note),  the  coindoenoe 
of  thought  is,  at  any  rate,  singularly  striking. 

(7)  But  if  the  miniBtration  of  death,  written 
and  engraven  in  stones,  was  glorious. — ^More 
accurately,  engraved  in  a  writing  (i.e.,  in  a  written 
formula)  v^on  stones.  The  word  for  "  writing  "  is  the 
same  as  the  *'  letter"  of  the  preceding  verse,  and  the 
whole  might,  perhaps,  be  best  translated,  \f  the  minis- 
traUon  of  death  in  the  letter,  engraved  upon  stones,  was 
glorious.  The  English  version,  by  using  the  two 
participles,  creates  a  false  antithesis  Mtween  "  written  " 
and  "  engraved,"  and  misses  the  sequence  of  thought 
indicated  by  the  continued  use  of  the  word  for 
"letter"  or  "writing."  For  "was  glorious,"  more 
accurately,  came  into  heina  wUh  qlory.  The  thonghte 
of  the  Apostle  have  travelled  to  the  record  of  the  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  the  giving  of  the  Law  as 
the  foundation  of  the  first  covenant,  and  of  them  he 
proceeds  to  speak  fully.  We  can  almost  picture  him  to 
ourselves  as  taking  up  his  LXX.  version  of  the  Law 
and  reproducing  ite  very  words  and  thonghte. 

So  that  the  chiloren  of  Israel  oould  not 
stedfastly  behold  .  .  .  —  The  narrative  in  Ex. 
xxxiv.  29 — 35  records  that  when  Moses  came  down  from 
the  mount  with  the  second  tables  of  stone,  "  the  skin  of 
his  face  shone,"  and  the  "  people  were  i^raid  to  draw 
nigh  unto  him."  The  Englisn  version — that "  till  Moses 
hiid  done  speaking  with  them  he  put  a  vail  on  his  face," 
and  that  "  when  he  went  in  before  the  Lord  he  took  it 
off  until  he  came  out " — suggeste  the  thought  that  he 
appeared  to  the  people,  after  the  first  manifestetion  of 
the  unconscious  glory,  as  a  veiled  prophet.  It  is 
doubtful,  however,  whether  this  is  the  natural  meaning 
of  the  Hebrew,  and  Ex.  xxxiv.  35  repeate  the  stete- 
ment  that  the  Israelites  saw  the  glory.  The  LXX.,  Yul- 
gato,  and  most  modem  versions  give,  "  When  he  ceased 
speaking  he  put  a  veil  on  his  face."  They  saw  the 
brightness,  they  shrank  from  it  in  awe,  they  were  not 
allowed  to  wateh  it  to  the  end  and  gtae  on  ite  disap- 
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tration  of  death,  written  and  engrayen 
iu  stones,  was  slorions,  so  that  the 
children  of  Israel  could  not  stedfastlj 
behold  the  face  of  Moses  for  the  glory  of 
his  countenance ;  which  ghry  was  to  be 
done  away :  ^^^  how  shall  not  the  minis- 
tration of  the  spirit  be  rather  glorious? 
(^>  For  if  the  ministration  of  condemna- 
tion   he    glory,  much  more  doth    the 


lOr, 


ministration  of  righteousness  exceed  in 
glory.  (^^  For  even  that  which  was 
made  glorious  had  no  glory  in  this 
respect,  by  reason  of  the  glory  that 
excellel^.  (")  For  if  that  which  is  done 
away  was  glorious,  much  more  that 
which  remainethM  glorious.  ^^  Seeing 
then  that  we  have  such  hope,  we  use 
great  plainness^  of  speech :  <'^)  and  not 


peftrance.  This  was  the  seqjoence  of  facts  that  St.  Paul 
had  in  his  thonghts,  and  which  he  certainly  found  in  the 
LXX. ;  and  it  is  of  this,  accordingly,  tliat  he  speaks, 
'i  he  children  of  Israel  could  not  bear  to  look  on  the 
glory,  even  though  it  was  perishing  and  evanescent. 
The  JBnglish  rendering,  "  which  glory  was  to  be  done 
away,"  reads  into  the  participle  a  genindial  force  that 
does  not  properly  belong  to  it ;  and  it  may  be  noted 
that  it  is  the  first  of  the  g^reat  English  versions  that 
does  so,  the  others  giving,  "  which  is  made  Yoid,"  or 
**  which  is  done  away."    u  would  be  better  expressed, 

S^rhaps,  by,  which  was  in  the  act  ofpassinq  away.  The 
reek  word  is  the  same  as  that  on  whicn  our  trans- 
lators have  rung  so  many  changes  in  1  Cor.  xiii.  8—11. 
It  was  a  favourite  word  with  St.  Paul  at  this  period 
of  his  life,  occurring  twenty-two  times  in  1  Corinthians, 
2  Corinthians,  Galatians,  and  Bomans,  and  three  times 
only  in  his  other  Epistles. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  Vulgate  rendering  of  Ex. 
xxxiv.  29,  *'  igriorabat  quod  comuta  esset  facies  tgus  *' 
("  he  knew  not  that  his  face  was  homed "),  has  given 
rise  to  the  representations  of  Moses  with  horns,  or  rays 
of  lieht  taking  the  place  of  horns,  as  in  Michael 
Angelo's  statue  in  the  church  of  San  Pietro  in  Yincoli 
at  Kome,  and  pictorial  representations  generally. 

(8)  How  shall  not  the  ministration  of  the 
spirit  be  rather  glorious  ?— Better,  he  more  in 
glory.  The  ministration  of  the  spirit — that  which  has 
spirit  for  its  characteristic  attribute,  and  proceeds  from 
the  Spirit  and  imparts  it  to  others — is  that  which  St. 
Paul  claims  as  his  ministry.  The  glory  of  the  new 
covenant,  must  be  as  much  above  the  glory  of  the  old, 
as  the  living,  life-g^vin^  Spirit  is  above  tne  dead  and 
death- bringing  code  which  he  speaks  of  as  the  "  letter." 

(9)  If  the  ministration  of  condemnation  be 
f^ory  .  .  .—Many  of  tiie  better  MSS.  give  the  reading, 
tf  there  be  glory  to  the  ministry  of  condemnation.  The 
latter  phrase  takes  the  place  here  of  "  the  ministry  of 
death  "  in  verse  7.  The  "  letter,"  the  "  written  law," 
as  such,  works  death,  because  it  brings  with  it  the  con- 
demnation which  awaits  transgressors.  It  holds  out  to 
them  the  pattern  of  a  righteousness  which  they  have 
never  hao,  and  cannot  of  themselves  attain  unto, 
and  passes  its  sentence  on  them  as  transgressors. 
Contrasted  with  it  is  the  ministration  which  has 
"righteousness"  as  its  object  and  result,  and  there- 
fore as  it«  characteristic  attribute — ^the  "law  of  the 
Spirit  of  life" — a  law  written  in  the  heart,  working 
not  condemnation,  but  righteousness  and  peace  and  joy 
(Rom.  viii.  1—4). 

(10)  For  even  that  which  was  made  glorious 
had  no  glory. — More  accurately,  St.  Paul  reproducing 
the  very  tense  which  he  found  in  the  TiXx.  of  Ex. 
xxxiv.  35,  that  which  had  been  glorified  hcu  not  been 
glorified-^,e.t  has  lost  its  glory. 

In  this  respect .  .  .—The  phrase  is  the  same  as  in 
chap.  ix.  3;  1  Pet.  iy.  16.  The  English  expresses  it 
very  fairly.    "In  this  pointy"  as  compared  with  the 


gospel 
the  sh 


_  )1,  the  Law  has  lost  its  glory;  it  is  thrown  into 
"shade  by  **  the  fflory  that  exceUeth.*'  The  imagery 
seems  to  bring  before  us  the  ^rmbolic  meaning  of  the 
TransfiguiatioiL  Moses  and  Elijah  appear  in  glory,, 
but  the  glory  of  the  Son  of  Man  surpasses  that  of 
either.  (Comp.  Notes  on  Matt.  xvi.  1— -4.)  The  word 
for  *'  exoelleth  ^  may  be  noted  as  peculiar  to  St.  Paul 
amongthe  writers  of  the  New  Testament. 

(urpor  if  that  which  is  done  away  .  .  .—The 
Greek  participle  is  in  the  present  tense,  "  being  done 
away,"  or  "failing,"  expressing  the  same  thought  ss 
the  *'  decaying  and  waxing  old  ^  of  Heb.  viii.  13.  The 
contrast  Mtween  the  transient  and  the  permanent  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  same  Greek  words  as  in  1  Cor.  xiii.  8 — 11. 

Glorious. — ^Literally,  through  glory,  seen,  as  it  were, 
through  a  medium  of  glory  which  surrounded  it.  The 
second  ''in  glory"  is  meant,  probably,  to  express  a 
stato  of  greater  permanence. 

(12)  Seeing  then  that  we  have  snch  lime.— 
The  "hope"  is  in  substance  the  same  as  the  ^con- 
fidence "  of  verse  4 ;  but  the  intervening  thoughts  have 
carried  his  mind  on  to  the  future  as  well  as  the  j^reaent. 
He  has  a  hope  for  them  and  for  himself,  which  is  more 
than  a  trust  in  his  own  sufficiency. 

We  use  great  plainness  of  speech.— The  word 
so  rendered  expresses  strictly  the  openness  which  says 
all,  in  which  there  is  no  reticence  or  reserve.  It 
stands  in  contrast  with  the  **  corrupting  the  word "  of 
chap.  iL  17,  and  answers  to  the  Apostle's  claim  to  have 
'*  kept  back  nothing  that  was  profitable  "  in  Acts  xx. 
20.    We,  he  practicalhr  says,  need  no  veiL 

(13)  And  not  as  Moses,  which  put  a  vail  over 
his  face. — The  Apostle,  it  must  be  remembered,  has 
in  his  thoughts  either  the  LXX.  version  of  Ex. 
xxxiv.  33,  or  an  interpretation  of  the  Hebrew  answer- 
ing to  that  version.  (See  Note  on  verse  7.)  What 
was  the  object  of  this  putting  on  of  the  yeU  ?  The 
English  version  of  that  text  suggests  that  it  was  to 
hide  the  brightness  from  which  they  shrank.  But 
the  inteipretation  which  St.  Paul  follows  presents 
a  very  diserent  view.  Moses  put  the  veil  over  ms  face 
that  ihey  might  not  see  the  end,  the  fading  otoov  of 
that  transitory  glory.  For  them  it  was  as  though  it 
were  permanent  and  unfading.  They  did  not  see — 
this  is  St.  Paul's  way  of  allegorising  the  fact  stated— 
that  the  whole  system  of  the  Law,  as  symbolised  by  that 
brightness,  had  but  a  f uptive  and  temporary  being. 

Could  not  stedflastly  look  to  the  end  of  that 
which  is  abolished. — Better,  look  on  the  end  of  that 
which  was  perishing.  Literally,  the  words  state  the 
fact,  they  could  not  see  how  the  perishing  glory  ended. 
In  the  interpretation  of  the  parable  St.  Paul  seems  to 
say  that  what  was  true  of  those  older  Israelites  was 
true  also  of  their  descendants.  They  could  not  see  the 
true  end  of  the  perishing  system  of  the  Law,  its  aim, 
purport,  consummation.  There  is,  perhaps,  though 
most  recent  commentators  have  ref  usea  to  recognise  it» 
a  ludf-allusiye  reference  to  the  thought  expressed  in 
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as  Moses,  which  put  a  vail  over  his  face. 
Chap.  iiL  18—  that  the  children  of  Israel 
18.  The  veu,  could  not  stedfastlv  look  to 
of  Mo6ee»  now  the  end  of  that  which  is 
i^\^^  of  abolished  :  <")  but  their 
d^  i)ew?&t  minds  were  blinded  :  for 
dzawn.  until  this  day  remaineth 

the  same  vail  imtaken   away  in    the 


reading  of  the  old  testament;  which 
vail  is  done  away  in  Christ.  <^>  Bui 
even  unto  this  day,  when  Moses  is  read^ 
the  vail  is  upon  their  heart.  (^®)  Never- 
theless when  it  shall  turn  to  the  Lordy 
the  vail  shall  be  taken  away.  (^^)  Now 
the  Lord  is  that  Spirit :  and  where  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  i«,  there  is  liberty^ 


Bom.  X.  4,  that  "Christ  is  the  end  of  the  law  for 
righteonsnees ; "  or,  in  1  Tim.  i  5,  that  "  the  end  of  the 
commandment  is  love  ont  of  a  pure  heart."  Had  their 
eyes  been  open,  they  wonld  have  seen  in  the  fading 
away  of  the  old  glory  of  the  decaying  "letter"  the 
dawn  of  a  gloir  that  excelled  it.  And  in  the  thought 
that  this  was  tne  trae  "  end  "  of  the  Law  we  find  the 
gronnd  for  the  Apostle's  assertion  that  he  used  g^reat 
plainness  of  speecn.  He  had  no  need  to  veil  his  face 
or  his  meaning,  for  he  had  no  fear  lest  the  glory  of  the 
gospel  of  which  he  was  a  minister  should  fade  away. 

(U)  But  their  minds  were  blinded.— The  Greek 
verb  expresses  striotlv  the  callousness  of  a  nerve  that 
has  become  insensible,  as  in  Mark  vL  52;  viii.  17; 
Bom.  xi.  7.  Here,  as  applied  to  the  faculties  of  per- 
ception, "  blinded  "  is,  pernaps,  a  legitimate  rendermg. 

Bemaineth  the  same  vail  iintaken  away  in 
the  reading  of  the  old  testament  .  .  .—The 
words  are  better  translated :  the  same  veU  remaineth 
in  the  reading  of  the  old  covenant ;  the  fact  not  being 
revealed  {i.e.,  hj  the  removal  of  the  veil)  ^lat  it  (the 
old  covenant)  ie  being  done  away  in  Christ  The  figure 
is  passing  through  a  kind  of  dissolving  change.  There 
is  still  a  veil  between  the  hearers  of  the  Law  and  its 
true  meaning ;  but  the  vdl  is  no  louffer  on  the  fuse  of 
the  law-giver,  but  on  their  hearts;  and  the  reason  of  this 
is  that^  the  veil  not  being  withdrawn,  they  do  not  see 
that  the  glorv  of  the  older  covenant  is  done  away  by  the 
brightness  of  the  new.  It  is  doing  yiolence  to  the  context 
to  refer  to  the  veil  the  words  "  is  done  away,"  which 
through  the  whole  passage  is  applied  to  the  £aw  itself ; 
and  in  verse  16  a  new  and  appropriate  word  is  used  for 
the  withdrawal  of  the  veil  It  is,  the  Apostle  says, 
because  the  veil  of  prejudice  and  tradition  hinders  them 
from  seeing  the  tnith  that  the  Jews  of  his  own  time 
still  think  al  the  Law  as  permanent,  instead  of  looking 
on  it  as  passing  through  a  process  of  extinction.  The 
"  Old  Testament"  is  clearly  used,  not,  as  in  the  modem 
sense,  for  the  whole  volume  of  the  Law — ^Prophets  and 
Psalms — ^but  specially  for  the  law  which  was  the 
basis  of  the  covenant.  The  other,  but  lees  adequate, 
rendering  would  be,  the  veil  remaineth  .  .  .  unwith- 
drawn,  far  it  (the  yeil)  is  abolished  in  Christ.  If 
there  was  any  authority  for  giving  an  actiye  force  to 
the  middle  form  of  the  verb,  we  might  translate  with  a 
perfectly  satisfactory  meaning,  the  same  veil  remaineth 
.  .  .  not  revealing  the  fact  that  it  is  being  done 
away  in  Christ;  but  unfortunately  iliere  is  no  such 
authority.  The  English,  "which  veil  is  done  away," 
fails  to  give,  in  any  case,  the  true  force  of  the  Greek. 

(15)  Even  nnto  this  day,  when  Moses  is  read 
•  •  • — ^The  mention  of  Moses  is  decisive  as  to  the  mean- 
ing of  the  "  Old  Testament,*'  or  covenant,  in  the  previous 
verse.  When  he,  as  being  read,  speaks  to  the  peoj^le 
now,  St.  Paul  reasons,  there  is  still  a  veil  between  him 
and  them ;  but  it  is,  to  use  modem  phrase,  subjective 
and  not  objective-Hm  their  heart,  and  not  over  his  face. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  there  may  be  a  reference 
to  the  Tallithf  or  four-cornered  veil  which  was  worn 


by  the  Jews  in  their  synagogues  when  they  prayed  oi^ 
listened  to  the  Law,  as  a  s^bol  of  reverence,  like  that 
of  the  seraphim  in  Isa.  yi.  2,  who  covered  their  faces' 
with  their  wiiun.  It  is,  however,  doubtful  whether' 
the  use  of  the  Tallith  goes  back  so  far ;  and  even  if  its 
antiquitv  were  proved,  it  has  to  be  remembered  that 
though  it  covered  the  head  and  ears — ^the  symbol,  per- 
haps, of  seclusion — it  did  not  cover  the  face. 

(^0)  Nevertheless  when  it  shall  turn  to  the 
Lord.— Better,  But  when  it  shall  turn.  The  alleffo- 
rimng  process  is  still  carried  on.  Moses  removed  uio 
veil  when  he  went  into  the  tabernacle  to  commune  with 
the  Lord  (Ex.  xxxiv.  35) ;  so,  in  the  interpretation  of 
the  parable,  the  veil  shall  be  taken  away  when  the  heart 
of  Israel  shall  turn,  in  the  might  of  a  real  conversion, 
to  the  Lord  of  Israel.  The  very  word  for  "  turn  "  is 
taken  from  the  same  context :  **  Moses  called  them,  and 
Aaron  and  all  the  rulers  of  the  congregation  turned  to 
him"(Ex.  xxxiv.  31). 

(17)  jgow  the  Lord  is  that  Spirit.— Better,  the 
Lord  is  the  Spirit  7%e  words  seem  at  first  inconsis- 
tent with  the  formulated  precision  of  the  Church's 
creeds,  distinguishing  the  persons  of  the  Godhead  from 
each  other.  We  ap^  the  term  **  Lord,"  it  is  true,  as 
a  predicate  of  the  Holy  Spirit  when  we  speak,  as  in 
the  Nicene  Greed,  of  the  Holy  Ghost  as  "  the  Lord,  and 
Giver  of  life,"  or  say,  as  in  the  pseudo-Athanasian,  that 
"  the  Holy  Ghost  is  Lord ; "  but  using  the  term  "  the 
Lord'*  as  the  subject  of  a  sentence,  those  who  have 
been  trained  in  the  theology  of  those  creeds  wonld 
hardly  say,  "  The  Lord "  (the  term  commonly  applied 
to  the  Father  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  to  the  Son  in 
the  New)  "  is  the  Spirit."  We  have,  accordingly,  to 
remember  that  St.  Paul  did  not  contemplate  the  pre- 
cise language  of  these  later  formularies.  He  had  spoken* 
in  verse  16,  of  Israel's  "  turning  to  the  Lord ; "  he  had 
KK>ken  also  of  his  own  work  as  "  the  ministration  of  the 
^irit "  (verse  8).  To  turn  to  the  Lord — i.e.,  to  the  Lord 
Jesus — was  to  turn  to  Him  whose  essential  being,  as 
one  with  the  Father,  was  Spirit  (John  iv.  24),  who  was  iri 
one  sense,  the  Spirit,  the  life-giving  energy,  as  contrasted 
wiUi  the  letter  that  killeth.  So  we  may  note  that  the' 
attribute  of  "  quickeninfi^,"  which  is  here  specially  con- 
nected with  the  name  ox  the  Spirit  (verse  6),  is  in  John  v. 
21  connected  aJso  with  the  names  of  the  Father  and  the' 
Son.  The  thoughts  of  the  Apostle  move  in  a  region  in> 
which  the  Lord  Jesus,  not  less  than  the  Holv  Ghost,- 
is  contemplated  as  Spirit  This  gives,  it  is  believed, 
the  true  seauence  of  St.  Paul's  thoughts.  The  whole 
verse  may  oe  considered  as  parenthetical,  explaining 
that  the  "turning  to  the  Lord"  coincides  with  the 
"  ministration  of  the  Spirit."  Another  interpretation/ 
inverting  the  terms,  and  taking  the  sentence  as  "  the 
Spirit  is  the  Lord,"  is  tenable  grammatically,  and  wa9 
probf^ly  adopted  by  the  f ramers  of  the  expanded  form 
of  the  Nicene  Creed  at  the  Council  of  Constantinople 
(A.D.  380).  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  the  difficuJtv 
of  tracing  the  sequence  of  thought  becomes  much 
greater  on  this  method  of  interpretation. 
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Tke  Glory  of  the  Lord 


n.  COEINTHIANS.  III. 


Been  as  in  a  Mirror, 


(1^)  But  we  all,  with  open  face  beholding 
as  in  a  glass  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  are 


1  Or,  <tf  flb«  lord 


changed  into  the  same  image  £rom  glory 
to  glory,et;eit  as  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord.^ 


Where  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  there  is 
liberty. — The  Apostle  retnms  to  the  more  familiar 
language.  To  turn  to  the  Lord,  who  is  Spirit,  is  to  torn 
to  the  Spirit  which  is  His,  which  dwelt  in  Him,  and 
which  He  gives.  And  he  assnmes,  almost  as  an  axiom 
of  the  spiritual  life,  that  the  presence  of  that  Spirit  g^ves 
freedom,  as  contrasted  with  the  bondage  of  the  letter- 
freedom  from  slavish  fear,  freedom  from  the  gnUt  and 
burden  of  sin,  freedom  from  the  tyrannv  of  uie  Law. 
Compare  the  aspect  of  the  same  thought  in  the  two 
Epistles  nearly  contemporary  with  this: — the  Spirit 
bearing  witness  with  our  spirit  that  we  are  the  children 
of  Grod,  those  children  being  nartakers  of  a  glorious 
liberty  (Bom.  viiL  16 — ^21);  tne  connection  between 
walking  in  the  Spirit  and  being  called  to  liberty  (Gal. 
V.  13—16).  ^e  underlying  sequence  of  thought  would 
seem  to  be  something  like  this :  *'  Israel,  after  all,  with 
all  its  seeming  g^reatness  and  high  prerogatives,  was  in 
bondage,  because  it  had  the  le^r,  not  the  Spirit ;  we 
who  have  the  Spirit  can  claim  our  citizenship  in  the 
Jerusalem  which  is  above  and  which  is  free  "  (GaL  iv. 
*^4-31). 

(18)  But  we  all,  with  open  floce.— Better,  And, 
toe  a2Z,  wUh  unveilisd  face, — The  relation  of  this  sen- 
tence to  the  fore^ing  is  one  of  sequence  and  not  of 
contrast,  and  it  is  oovioosly  important  to  wMnfaMw 
iu  the  English,  as  in  the  Greek,  the  continuity  of 
allusive  thought  involved  in  the  use  of  the  same  words 
AS  in  verse  14.  "We,'*  says  the  Apostle,  after  the 
parenthesis  of  verse  17,  "are  free,  and  therefore  we 
have  no  need  to  cover  our  faces,  as  slaves  do  before 
the  presence  of  a  g^reat  king.  There  is  no  veil  over 
our  nearts,  and  therefore  none  over  the  eves  with 
which  we  exercise  our  faculty  of  spiritual  vision. 
We  are  as  Moses  was  when  he  stood  before  the 
Lord  with  the  veil  withdrawn.**  If  the  Tallitk  were 
iu  use  at  this  time  in  the  synagogues  of  the  Jews,  there 
might  also  be  a  reference  to  the  contrast  between  that 
ceremonial  usage  and  the  practice  of  Christian  assem- 
blies.   (Comp.  1  Cor.  xi  7;  but  see  Note  on  verse  15.) 

Beholding  as  in  a  glass  the  glory  of  the 
Lord. — The  Greek  participle  which  answers  to  the  first 
five  words  belongs  to  a  vero  derived  from  the  Greek  for 
"  mirror^  (identical  in  meaning,  though  not  in  form,  with 
tliat  of  1  Cor.  xiii.  12).  The  word  is  not  a  common 
word,  and  St.  Paul  obviously  had  some  special  reason 
for  choosing  it,  instead  of  the  more  familiar  words, 
"seeing,**  "beholding,"  "gazing  stedf astly ; "  and  it  is 
accordmglv  important  to  ascertain  its  meaning.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  active  voice  signifies  to  "  make  a 
reflection  in  a  mirror.*'  There  is  as  little  doubt  that 
the  middle  voice  signifies  to  look  at  one's  self  in  a 
mirror.  Thus  Socrates  advised  drunkards  and  the  young 
to  "  look  at  themselves  in  a  mirror,"  that  they  might 
learn  the  disturbing  effects  of  passion  (Diog.  Laert.  ii. 
33;  iiL  39).  This  meaning,  however,  is  inapplicable 
here ;  and  the  writings  of  Philo,  who  in  one  passage 
{de  Migr.  Abrah,  p.  £)3)  uses  it  in  this  sense  of  the 
priests  who  saw  their  faces  in  the  polished  brass  of  the 
lavers  of  purification,  supply  an  instance  of  its  use  with 
a  more  appropriate  meaning.  Paraphrasing  the  prayer 
of  Moses  m  £x.  xxziii.  18,  he  makes  him  say :  "  Let  me 
not  behold  Thy  form  {idea)  mirrored  (using  the  very 
word  which  we  find  here)  in  any  created  thing,  but  in 
Thee,  the  very  God"  (2  AUegor.  p.  79).  And  this  is 
obviously  the  force  of  the  word  Here.    The  sequence 


of  thought  is,  it  is  believed,  this : — St.  Paul  was  about 
to  contrast  the  veiled  vision  of  Israel  with  the  nnveilecl 
gaze  of  the  disciples  of  Christ;  but  he  remembers 
what  he  had  said  in  1  Cor.  ziiL  12  as  to  the  limita- 
tion of  our  present  knowledge,  and  therefore,  instead 
of  using  the  more  common  word,  which  would  convey 
the  thought  of  a  fuller  knowledge,  falls  back  upon 
the  unusual  word,  which  exactly  expresses  the  same 
thought  as  that  passage  had  expressed.  "  We  behold 
the  i^oiy  of  the  Lord,  of  the  Jehovah  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, but  it  is  not,  as  yet,  face  to  face,  but  as  mirrored 
in  the  person  of  Christ."  The  following  words,  how- 
ever, show  that  the  word  suggested  yet  another 
thought  to  him.  When  we  see  uie  snn  as  reflected 
in  a  polished  mirror  of  brass  or  silver,  the  light 
illumines  us:  we  are,  as  it  were,  transfigured  by  it 
and  reflect  its  brightness.  That  this  meaning  lies  in 
the  word  itself  cannot,  it  is  true,  be  proved  ftnd  it 
is,  perhaps,  hardly  oonrpatible  with  the  other  meaning 
which  we  have  assignea  to  it ;  but  it  is  perfectly  con- 
ceivable that  the  word  should  suggest  the  fact,  and  the 
fact  be  looked  on  as  a  parable. 

Are  changed  into  the  same  image.— Literally, 
are  being  transfigured  into  the  same  image.  The  verb  is 
the  same  {metemorphdthe)  as  that  used  in  the  account  of 
our  Lord's  transfiguration  in  Matt,  xvii  2,  Mark  ix.  2; 
and  it  may  be  noted  that  it  is  used  of  the  transformation 
(a  metamorphosis  more  wondrous  than  any  poet  had 
dreamt  of)  of  the  Christian  into  the  likeness  of  Christ 
in  the  nearly  contemporary  passage  (Bom.  xii.  2).  The 
thought  is  identical  with  that  of  itom.  viii.  29 :  **  Con- 
formed to  the  likeness  "  (or  imctge) "  of  His  Son."  We 
see  God  mirrored  in  Christ,  who  is  "  the  image  of  the 
invisible  God "  (CoL  i.  15),  and  as  we  gaze,  with  our 
face  unveiled,  on  that  mirror,  a  change  comes  over  na. 
The  image  of  the  old  evil  Adam-natiue  (1  Cor.  xv.  49) 
becomes  less  distinct,  and  the  image  of  the  new  man, 
after  the  likeness  of  Christ,  takes  its  place.  We  "  faintly 

§ive  back  what  we  adore,"  and  man,  in  his  measure  ana 
egree,  becomes,  as  he  was  meant  to  be  at  his  creatioa, 
like  Christ,  **  the  image  of  the  invisible  God.**  Human 
thought  has,  we  may  well  believe,  never  pictured  what 
in  simple  phrase  we  describe  as  growth  in  grace,  the 
stages  of  progressive  sanctification,  in  the  language  of 
a  nobler  poetry. 

From  glory  to  glory.— This  mode  of  expresnng 
completeness  is  characteristic  of  St  Paul,  as  in  Bom. 
i.  17,  "  from  faith  to  faith  *';  2  Cor.  ii.  16,  "  of  death  to 
death."  The  thought  conveyed  is  less  that  of  passing 
from  one  stage  of  glory  to  another  than  the  idea  that 
this  transfiguring  process,  which  benns  with  glory, 
will  find  its  consummation  also  in  glory.  The  glory 
hereafter  will  be  the  crown  of  the  glory  nere.  The  beatific 
vision  will  be  possible  only  for  those  who  have  been  thus 
transfigured.  "  We  know  tliat  we  shall  be  like  Him, 
for  we  shall  see  Him  as  He  is  "  (1  John  iiL  2). 

Even  as  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Iiord.— The 
Greek  presents  the  words  in  a  form  which  admits 
of  three  possible  renderings.  (1)  That  of  the  English 
version ;  (2)  that  in  the  margin,  "  as  of  the  Lord  the 
Spirit " ;  (3)  as  of  the  Lord  of  the  Spirit.  The  exoeptiooal 
order  in  which  the  two  words  stand,  which  must  be 
thought  as  adopted  with  a  purpose,  is  in  favour  of  (2) 
and  (3)  rather  than  of  (1),  and  the  fact  that  the  writer 
had  just  dictated  the  words  "  the  Lord  is  the  Spirit  *'  m 
favour  of  (2)  rather  than  (3).    The  form  of  speech  is 
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Nat  Walking  in  Craftiness. 


n.    CORINTHIANS,    IV.  The  Gospel  veiled  in  the  Lost. 


CHAPTEE  IV.— (1)  Therefore  seeing 
we  have    this   ministiy,  as    we    haye 

Chap.  iv.  1-6.  ^^l^,  ^?'^»  ^^  ^ 
The  gospel  is  not;  ('' but  haye renonnced 
hidden   ^bom  tt,e  hidden  tiungs  of  dis- 

minds  are  honestj/  not  walking  in 
blinded.  craftiness,    nor    handling 

the    word    of    Gk>d    deceitfully;    but 


A.IX  00. 


iGr. 


by  manifestation  of  the  truth  com- 
mending ourselves  to  every  man's  con- 
science in  the  sight  of  God.  (^)  But 
if  our  gospel  be  had,  it  is  hid  to  them 
that  are  lost :  (^>  in  whom  the  god  of 
this  world  hath  blinded  the  minds  of 
them  which  believe  not,  lest  the  light  of 
the  glorious  gospel  of  Christ,  who  is  the 


encompassed  with  the  same  difficulties  as  before,  but  the 
leading  thought  is  clear :  "  The  process  of  transforma- 
tion orig^ates  with  the  Lord  (i.e.,  with  Christ),  but  it 
is  with  Him,  not  'after  the  flesh'  as  a  mere  teadiier 
and  prophet  (chap.  v.  16),  not  as  the  mere  giver  of 
another  code  of  ethics,  another  'letter'  or  writing, 
but  as  a  spiritual  power  and  presence,  working  upon  our 
spirits.  In  the  more  teolmical  language  of  developed 
theokffy,  it  is  through  the  Holy  Spirit  that  the  Lord, 
the  Gnrist,  makes  £Qs  presence  manifest  to  our  human 
spirit."    (Comp.  Notes  on  John  xiv.  22 — ^26.) 

rv. 

(1)  Therefore  seeing  we  have  this  ministary.— 
The  ministry  referred  to  is  that  of  which  such  great  things 
liave  just  been  said :  the  ministry  of  the  new  covenant, 
of  the  Spirit,  of  righteousness,  of  glory  (chap.  iii.  6,  8, 
9).  Two  thoughts  rise  up  in  the  Apostle's  mind  in 
immediate  association  witn  this:  (1)  His  own  utter 
imworthiness  of  it,  which  finds  expression  in  "  as  we 
have  received  mercv  "  (comp.  1  Tim.  i.  12) ;  and  (2)  the 
manifold  trials  ana  difficulties  in  the  midst  of  which  it 
had  to  be  accomplished.  The  very  fact  that  he  has 
been  called  to  such  a  work  is,  however,  a  source  of 
strength.  He  cannot  faint  or  show  cowardice  in  dis- 
chargmg  it. 

(2)  But  have  renounced  the  hidden  things 
of  dishonesty. — Better,  the  hidden  things  of  shame. 
We  fail  at  first  to  see  the  connection  of  the  self-vin- 
dication which  follows  with  what  has  gone  before,  and 
have  once  more  to  ^o  below  the  surface.  He  has 
defended  himself  agamst  the  charge  of  "fickleness" 
(chap.  i.  17),  but  another  charge,  more  disturbing  still, 
had  also  been  brought  against  him.  Men  had  talked, 
so  he  had  been  told,  of  his  **  craftiness  "  (comp.  chap, 
xii.  16),  and  to  that  imputation,  perhaps  also  to  another 
covered  by  the  same  general  term  (see  Eph.  v.  12,  and 
Notes  on  chap.  vii.  1,  2),  he  now  addresses  himself. 
The  English  word  "dishonesty"  is  used  in  its  older 
and  wider  sense.  So  in  Wiolif  we  have  "  honest "  mem- 
bers of  the  bod^  in  1  Gor.  xii.  23,  and  in  Shakespeare  and 
old  English  writers  generally,  and  in  popular  usage  even 
now,  "noneshr"  in  a  woman  is  equivalent  to  chastity. 
The  context  snows,  however,  that  St.  Paul  speaks  chiefly 
not  of  sensual  vices,  nor  vet  of  dishonesty  in  the  modem 
sense  of  the  word,  but  of  subtlety,  underhand  practices, 
and  the  like.  Men  seem  to  have  tried  to  fasten  his 
reputation  on  the  two  horns  of  a  dilemma.  Either 
his  change  of  plan  indicated  a  discreditable  fickleness, 
or  if  not  that,  something  more  discreditable  still. 

"Not  handling  the  word  of  God  deoeitfally. 
— The  word  is  nearly  equivalent  to  the  "  corrupting  " 
or  "adulterating"  of  chap.  ii.  17.  In  "commending 
ourselves  "  we  trace  a  return  to  the  topic  of  chap.  iii.  1. 
Tes,  he  acknowledged  that  he  did  "  commend  himself," 
but  it  was  by  the  manifestation  of  truth  as  the  only 
means  that  he  adopted ;  and  he  appealed  not  to  men's 
tastes,  or  prejudices,  or  humours,  but  to  that  in  them 
which  was  nighest — their  conscience,  their  sense  of  right 


and  wroDg;  and  in  doing  this  ho  felt  that  he  was 
speaking  and  acting  in  the  presence  of  the  great  Judge, 
who  is  also  the  searcher  of  hearts. 

(3)  But  if  our  gospel  be  hid,  it  is  hid  to  them 
that  are  lost. — Better,  in  both  cases,  as  keeping  the 
sequence  of  thought,  hcu  been  veiled,  instead  of  *'  is  nid," 
and  among  them  thai  are  perishing,  (See  Note  on 
chap.  iL  15.)  He  cannot  close  his  eyes  to  the  fact  that 
the  glorious  words  of  chap.  iii.  18  are  only  partially 
realised.  There  are  some  to  whom  even  the  gospel 
of  Christ  appears  as  shrouded  by  a  veil.  And  these 
are  not,  as  some  have  thought,  Judaising  teachers  only 
or  chiefly,  but  the  whole  class  of  those  who  are  at 
present  on  tlie  way  to  perish,  not  knowing  Grod,  counting 
themselves  unworthv  of  eternal  life.  The  force  of 
the  present  participle,  as  not  excluding  the  thought 
of  future  change,  is  again  to  be  carefully  noted. 

(4)  In  whom  the  god  of  this  world  .  .  .—The 
word  sounds  somewhat  startling  as  a  description  of  the 
devil,  but  it  has  paraUels  in  '*  the  prince  of  this  world  " 
(John  xiv.  30),  ^the  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air" 
(Eph.  ii.  2).  The  world  which  "  lieth  in  wickedness," 
perhaps  in  the  evil  one  (1  John  v.  19),  worships  the 
spirit  of  hate  and  falsehood  and  selfishness,  and  in  so 
doing  it  practically  deifies  the  devil.  And  the  work  of 
that  god  of  this  world  is  directly  in  antagonism  to  that 
of  God.  He  seeks  to  lead  men  back  from  light  to 
darkness.  "  He  blinded  "  (the  Greek  tense  indicates  an 
act  in  past  tilne  without  necessarily  including  the  idea 
of  its  continuance  in  the  present)  "the  minds  of  the 
unbelievers'*  The  noun  is  probably  used,  as  in  1  Cor. 
vi.  6 ;  vii.  12 — 15 ;  x.  27  ;  xiv.  22 — ^24,  with  a  special 
reference  to  the  outaide  heathen  world.  Their  spiritual 
state  was,  St.  Paul  seems  to  say,  lower  than  that  of 
Israel  The  veil  was  over  the  heart  of  the  one ;  the  very 
organs  of  spiritual  perception  were  blinded  in  the  other. 

Lest  the  light  of  the  glorious  gospel.— Better, 
to  the  end  thai  the  radiance  (or,  liaht-givingpower)  of 
the  gospel  of  the  glory  of  Ood  .  .  .  Tne  words 
describe  not  merely  a  purpose,  but  a  result.  The  word 
for  "  light "  here,  and  m  verse  6,  is  not  the  simple  noun 
commonly  used,  but  a  secondary  form,  derived  from  the 
verb  "to  give  light"  or  "illumine."  The  English 
version  "  gK>rious,  though  a  partial  equivalent  for  the 
Greek  idiom  of  the  genitive  of  a  characteristic  attribute, 
lacks  the  vigour  and  emphasis  of  the  original,  which 
expresses  the  thought  tnat  the  gospel  is  not  only 
glorious  itself,  but  snares  in  the  glory  of  Christ,  and 
has  that  for  its  theme  and  object.  But  even  that 
gospel  may  fail  of  its  purpose.  The  blind  cannot  see 
even  the  brightness  of  the  noon-day  sun.  The  eye  of 
the  soul  has  to  receive  sight  first.  So,  in  the  mission  to 
the  Grentiles  given  to  the  Apostle  on  his  conversion,  his 
first  work  was  "  to  open  their  eyes,  to  turn  them  from 
darkness  to  light"  (Acts  xxvi  18). 

Christy  who  is  the  image  of  Qod.— The  Greek 
word  is  used  in  the  LXX.  of  Gen.  i.  26  for  the 
image  of  God,  after  which  man  was  created.  So  in 
1  Cor.  xi.  7  man  is  spoken  of  as  "  the  image  and  glory 
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imaj?e  of  God,  should  shine  nnto  them. 
<(*)  For  we  preach  not  ourselves,  but 
Ohrist  Jesus  the  Lord;  and  ourselves 
your  servants  for  Jesus'  sake.  ^^^  For 
Ood,  who  commanded  the  light  to  shine 
out  of  darkness,  hath  shmed  in  our 
hearts,  to  give  the  light  of  the  know- 
ledge of  the  glory  of  God  in  the  face  of 
Jesus  Christ.  (^>  But  we  have  this 
treasure  in  earthen  vessels,  that  the 
excellency  of  the  power  may  be  of  God, 


I  Or,  1.01  'ttaogtOk*r 


and  not  of  us.  W  We  are  troubled  on 
every  side,  yet  not  dis-  chap.w.7-u. 
tressed;  we  are  perplexed.  Contrast  be- 
but  not  in  despair  ;i  Wper-  J;^t^S»  o1 
secuted,  but  not  forsaken;  S^e  ^«5;jJJ'« 
cast  down,  but  not  de-  ^the  «tfSS 
stroyed ;  <^^>  always  bearing  TeeeeL 
about  in  the  bod^  the  dying  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  that  the  life  also  of  Jesus  might 
be  made  manifest  in  our  body.  <^>  For 
we  which  live  are  alway  delivered  unto 


;of  God."  (Comp.  Col  i  16;  iii.  10.)  In  Heb.  x.  1  it 
stands  as  intermediate  between  the  object  and  the 
shadow,  far  plainer  than  the  latter,  yet  not  identical 
with  the  former,  however  adequately  representing  il 

Should  shine  unto  them.— Literally,  BhovM  ir- 
radiatSf  or,  coat  iU  beams  ttpon  them, 

(^  For  we  preach  not  ourselves.— The  words, 
like  those  about  "commending  ourselves,"  imply  a 
reference  to  something  that  had  been  said.  He  was 
charged  with  being  egotistic  in  his  Breaching,  perhaps 
with  special  reference  to  passsges  like  1  Cor.  ii.  1 — 4 ; 
iii.  1—10 ;  iv.  11 — 13.  He  indipmntly  repudiates  that 
char^^e.  "  Christ  Jesus  **  had  been  all  alonff  the  subject 
of  his  preachinfj^.  (Comp.  1  Cor.  iL  2.)  So  far  as  he 
had  spoken  of  himself  at  all,  it  had  been  as  a  minister 
And  servant  for  their  sake  (1  Cor.  iii  22,  23;  ix.  19). 

i^)  For  Gkxl,  who  commanded  the  light  to 
shine  out  of  darkness.— Better,  jFbr  U  is  Ood  who 
commanded  . . .  thai  hath  shined.  The  whole  verse  is  in 
manifest  antithesis  to  verse  4.  The  god  of  this  world 
did  his  work  of  blinding;  the  true  God  called  light 
out  of  darkness.  Here  there  is  obviously  a  reference 
to  the  historv  of  the  creation  in  Gen.  i.  3. 

Hath  shined.— The  English  tense  is  allowable,  but 
the  Greek  is  literally  ehone,  as  referring  to  a  definite  fact 
in  the  past  life  of  the  Apostle  and  other  Christians  at 
the  veiT  time  of  their  conversion. 

In  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ.— Some  MSS.  give 
*'  Christ  Jesus,"  others  "  Christ."  The  ckuse  is  added 
fa  emphasising  the  fact  that  the  gloir  of  €K)d  is  for  us 
manifested  only  in  the  face  (or,  possibly,  in  the  person, 
with  a  somewhat  wider  sense ;  see  Note  on  chap.  i.  11) 
of  Christ,  as  it  was  seen  by  the  Israelites  in  tne  face 
of  Moses.  The  word  for  "  give  light "  is  the  same  as 
that  rendered  "  radiance  "  in  verse  4. 

(7)  But  we  have  this  treasure  in  earthen 
vessels. — The  imagery  here  begins  to  change.  The 
treasure  is  "  the  knowlecUie  of  the  glory  of  God  "  as  pos- 
sessed by  ihe  Apostle.  It  was  the  practice  of  Eastern 
kings,  who  stored  up  their  treasures  of  fl^old  and  silver, 
to  fill  jars  of  earthenware  with  coin  or  Dullion  (Herod, 
iii.  103.  Comp.  also  Jer.  xxxii.  14).  "  So,"  St  Paul 
says,  in  a  tone  of  profound  humility,  ''it  is  with 
us.  In  these  frail  bodies  of  ours— 'esxthen  vessels' 
— we  have  that  priceless  treasure.*'  The  passage 
is  instructive,  as  showing  that  the  "vessels  of  wood 
and  of  earth"  in  2  l^m.  ii.  20  are  not  necessarily 
identical  with  those  made  for  dishonour.  The  words 
have  probably  a  side  glance  at  the  taunts  that  had 
been  thrown  out  as  to  his  bodily  infirmities.  "  Be  it 
so,"  he  says ;  "  we  admit  all  that  can  be  said  on  that 
score,  and  it  is  that  men  may  see  that  the  excellence  of 
the  power  which  we  exercise  comes  from  God,  and  not 
from  ourselves."  The  words  that  follow,  contrasting 
sufferings  and  infirmities  in  their  manifold  variety 
with  the  way  in  which  they  were  borne  through  God's 


strengthening  grace,  show  this  to  be  the  true  under- 
lying sequence  of  thought. 

(8)  We  are  troubled  on  every  side.- The  Greek 
presents  all  the  dauses  in  a  partidpial  form,  in  apposition 
with  the  "  we  "  with  which  verse  7  opens.  The  carofiil 
antitheds  in  each  case  reanires  some  modification  of 
the  English  version  in  oroer  to  be  at  all  adequately 
expressed.  Hemmed'in  in  evertfthing,  yet  not  straU' 
ened  for  room/  perplexed,  yet  not  hqmea;  or,  as  it  has 
been  rendered,  less  literally,  but  with  great  vividness, 
bewildered,  but  not  benighied.  The  imagery  in  both 
clauses  belongs  to  the  life  of  the  soldier  on  active  serrice. 

W  Persecuted,  but  not  forsaken.— Better,  per- 
haps, as  expressing  in  both  terms  of  the  clause  the 
condition  of  a  soldier  on  the  field  of  battle,  pursued,  yet 
not  abandoned.  The  next  clause  is  again  distincily 
military,  or,  perhaps,  a^nistic :  stricken  down  (aa  the 
soldier  by  some  dart  or  javelin),  yet  not  perishing.  In 
the  "  faint,  yet  pursuing,"  of  Judg.  viii  4,  we  have  an  an* 
tithesiB  of  the  same  kind  in  a  narrative  of  actual  warfare. 

(10)  Always  bearing  about  in  the  body  the 
dying  of  the  Lord  Jesus.- The  word  for  '*  dyii^  " 
(again,  probably,  a  distinctly  medical  term)  is  lite- 
raUy  **  deadness,**  **the  state  of  a  corpse.*'  Comp. 
Bom.  iv.  19  for  the  word  itself,  and  Bom.  iv»  19,  CoL 
iii  5  (''mortify"),  Heb.  xL  12  {*'sa  ffood  as  dead")  for 
the  cognate  verb.  The  word  deseriDes,  as  by  a  bold 
hyperlMle,  the  condition  of  one  whose  life  was  one  long 
conflict  with  disease:  "dying daily"  (1  Cor.  xv.  31); 
having  in  himself  "  the  sentence,"  or,  possibly,  the  very 
symptoms,  "of  death"  (2  Cor.  i  o,  9).  He  was. 
as  it  were,  dragging  about  with  him  what  it  was 
scarcely  an  exaggeration  to  call  a  "  living  corpse ; "  and 
tMs  he  describes  as  "the  dying"  (or  death'State)  "of  the 
Lord  Jesus."  The  thougnt  implied  in  these  words  is 
not  formally  defined.  What  seems  implied  is  that  it 
brought  him  nearer  to  the  likeness  of  the  Crucified: 
he  was  thus  made  a  sharer  in  the  sufferings  of  Christ.- 
filling  up  what  was  lacking  in  the  measure  of  those 
sufferings  (Col.  i.  24),  dying  as  He  died,  crucified  witli 
Him  (Gal.  li.  20).  It  may  be  noted  that  Philo  (2  AUeg 
p.  73)  uses  almost  the  same  word  to  express  the  natural 
frailty  and  wealmess  of  man's  body — "  What,  then,  is 
our  life  but  the  daily  carrying  about  of  a  corpse  ?  " 

That  the  life  also  of  Jesus  .  .  .—The  life  of 
Jesus  is  the  life  of  the  new  man,  "  created  in  righteous- 
ness and  true  holiness"  (Eph.  iv.  24).  It  is  not  Uiat  the 
Apostle  is  merely  looking  forward  to  the  resurrection  life, 
when  we  shall  bear  the  image  of  the  heavenly ;  he  feels 
that  the  purpose  of  his  sufferings  now  is  that  the  higher 
life  mav,  even  in  this  present  state,  be  manifested  in  and 
through  them ;  and  accordingly,  as  if  to  g^iard  against 
the  possibility  of  any  other  interpretation,  he  changes 
the  phrase  in  the  next  verse,  and  for  "  our  body  "  sub- 
stitutes "our  mortal  flesh." 

(11)  We  which  live  are  alway  delivered  unto 
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deaih  for  Jesus'  sake,  that  the  life  also 
of  Jesus  might  be  made  manifest  in  our 
Chap.  iv.  12—  mortal  flesh.  <">  So  then 
17.  SafferinM  death  worketh  in  us,  but 
5S"'SS''te  lifeinyou.  («)  We  having 
the  hearers  the  same  Spirit  of  faith, 
Slory  te' the  according  as  it  is  written, 
preacher.  I  believed,*  and  therefore 

have  I  spoken;*  we  also  believe,  and 
therefore  speak;  ^^^^  knowing  that  he 


•  Pi.UA.ia 


which  raised  up  the  Lord  Jesus  shall 
raise  up  us  also  by  Jesus,  and  shall 
present  vs  with  you.  <^>  Tor  all  things 
are  for  your  sakes,  that  the  abundant 
grace  nught  through  the  thanksgiving 
of  many  redound  to  the  glory  of  God. 

(16)  Por  which  cause  we  faint  not ;  but 
though  our  outward  man  perish,  yet 
the  inward  man  is  renewed  day  by  day. 

(17)  For  our  light  affliction,  which  is  but 


death. — Better,  are  alwaya  being  delivered.  The 
opening  dause  emphasises  the  pazadox  of  the  state- 
ment :  "  We  Ure,  and  vet  our  hf  e  is  a  series  of  con- 
iinnal  deaths.  We  are  oeliTered  as  to  a  daUy  execution." 
The  words  are  often  interpreted — bnt,  it  is  believed, 
wrongly^-of  the  daiu^rs  and  sofferingps  caused  by 
persecution.  The  whole  tenor  of  the  Epistle  suggests 
rather  (see  Note  on  preceding  verse)  the  thought  of  the 
daily  struggle  with  the  pain  and  weakness  (3  disease. 
It  has  been  urged  that  the  words  ''for  Jesus'  sake" 
determine  the  sense  of  the  context  as  referring  to  the 
trials  of  persecution.  The  position  is,  however,  scarcely 
tenable.  The  words,  of  course,  as  such,  include  the 
idea  of  such  trials;  but  a  man  who  laboured  ceaselesslT, 
as  St.  Paul  laboured,  as  in  a  daily  struggle  with  death, 
and  yet  went  on  worldng  for  the  gospel  of  Christ, 
might  well  describe  himself  as  bearmg  what  he  bore 
"  for  Jesus'  sake." 

In  our  mortal  flesh. — ^The  reason  for  the  change 
in  the  last  two  words  has  been  given  in  the  Note  on 
the  preceding  verse.  The  very  "  flesh  "  which,  left  to 
itself,  is  the  source  of  corruption,  moral  and  physical, 
is  by  the  "  excellence  of  the  power  of  Qod "  made  the 
vehicle  of  manifesting  the  divine  life.  As  has  been 
well  said :  "  God  exhibits  Death  in  the  living  that  He 
may  also  exhibit  Life  in  the  dying**  (Alford). 

(12)  So  then  death  worketh  in  us,  but  life  in 
you. — "  Life  '*  is  here  clearly  used  in  its  higher  spiritual 
sense,  as  in  the  preceding  verse.  We  trace  in  the 
words  something  of  the  same  pathos  as  in  1  Cor.  iv. 
8—13,  without  the  irony  which  is  there  perceptible. 
"  You,"  he  seems  to  say,  *'  reap  the  fruit  ox  my  suffer- 
ings. The  '  dying '  is  all  my  own ;  you  know  nothing 
of  that  conflict  with  jpain  and  weakness ;  but  the  *  life ' 
which  is  the  result  of  that  experience  works  in  you  as 
well  as  in  me,  and  finds  in  you  the  chief  sphere  of  its 
operation." 

(^)  We  having  the  same  spirit  of  tblth.  .  .  . 
— ^The  "spirit  of  faith"  is  not  definitely  the  Holy 
Spirit,  but  the  human  spirit  in  feUowship  with  the 
Divine,  and  therefore  characterised  by  faith.  And  then, 
as  if  pleading  that  this  faith  must  find  utterance,  he 
falls  back  on  the  words  that  are  in  his  mind,  almost  as 
an  axiom,  from  Ps.  cxvi.  10 :  "I  believed,  and  therefore 
I  spoke."  It  will  be  noted  that  the  context  of  the 
words  quoted  is  eminently  in  harmony  with  the  feelings 
to  whicn  the  Apostle  has  just  given  expression :  "  The 
sorrows  of  deatn  compassed  me ;  the  pains  of  hell  gat 
hold  of  me.  I  found  trouble  and  heaviness  ...  I  was 
bronght  low  .  .  .  Thou  hast  delivered  my  soul  from 
death"  (Ps.  cxvi.  3^-^).  It  is  as  though  that  Psalm 
had  been  his  stay  and  comfort  in  the  mi£t  of  his  dtaly 
conflict  with  disease. 

(14)  Knowing  that  he  which  raised  up  the 
Iiord  Jesus  •  .  . — ^From  his  present  experience  of 
the  triumph  of  life  over  death  he  passes  to  the  future 
victory  of  which  that  triumph  was  the  earnest.    It  is 


dear  that  he  speaks  here  not  of  any  deliverance  from 
danger  or  disease,  but  of  the  resurrection  of  which  he 
had  spoken  so  fully  in  1  Cor.  xv.  The  better  MSS. 
give  with  Jeaua,  the  Beceived  text  having  apparently 
originated  in  a  desire  to  adapt  the  words  to  the  fact 
that  Christ  had  already  risen.  St.  Paul's  thoughts, 
however,  dwell  so  oontmually  on  his  feUowship  with 
Christ  that  he  thinks  of  the  future  resurrection  of  the 
body,  no  leas  than  of  the  spiritual  resurrection  which 
he  has  atreadj^  experienced  (Eph.  il  6),  as  not  only 
wrought  &y  Him  but  associated  with  Him ;  and  in  this 
hope  of  his  he  includes  the  Corinthians  to  whom  he 
wntes.  It  will  then  be  seen,  he  trusts,  that  *'  life  "  has 
indeed  been  "working''  in  them.  The  verb  "present," 
as  describing  the  work  of  Christ,  and,  we  may  add,  his 
own  work  as  a  minister  of  Christ,  under  this  aspect,  is  a 
favourite  one  with  St.  Paul  (chap,  xl  2 ;  Eph.  v.  27 ; 
CoL  i.  22). 

(15)  For  all  things  are  for  your  sakes.— Wo 
can  scarcely  doubt  that  he  thinks  in  his  own  mind,  and 
intends  to  remind  them,  of  the  glorious  words  of  1  Cor. 
iii.  22,  23. 

That  the  abundant  graoe  might  through  the 
thanksgiving  of  many  .  .  . — ^More  accurately,  that 
grace,  having  aboimded  by  means  of  the  greater  part  of 
you,  mayeauae  thanksgiving  to  overflow  to  the  glory  of 
Crod,  The  passage  is  nearly  parallel  to  chap.  i.  11. 
He  takes  for  gpranted  that  the  grace  which  he  has 
received  has  been  given  in  answer  to  the  prayers,  if  not 
of  all  the  Corinthiims,  yet  at  least  of  the  majority  (comp. 
the  same  distinction  drawn  in  chxjf,  ii.  6),  and  he  is  sure 
that  it  will,  in  its  turn,  cause  their  thanksgiving  to  be 
as  copious  as  their  prayers.  The  passiu;e  is,  however, 
obecure  in  its  construdiion,  and  two  other  renderings 
of  the  Greek  are  grammatically  possible,  which  is  more 
than  can  be  said  of  the  English  version:  (1)  "that 
grace  having  abounded,  may,  for  the  sake  of  the  thanks- 
giving of  the  greater  part  of  you,  redound  .  .  ." ;  and 
(2)  ^  tiiat  grace  having  abounded,  may,  by  means  of  the 
greater  part  of  you,  cause  thanksgiving  to  redound  . .  ." 
what  has  been  given  above  is,  it  is  believed,  the 
closest  to  St.  Paul^  meaning. 

(16)  For  which  cause  we  ftdnt  not.— He  returns, 
after  a  long  digression,  to  the  assertion  with  which 
chap.  iv.  had  opened,  but  in  repeating  the  words  ho 
enters  once  again  on  the  same  line  of  thought,  but 
under  a  different  succession  of  imagery.  The  "  outward 
man,"  the  material  framework  oi  the  body,  is  under- 
going a  gradual  process  of  decay,  but  tne  "inward 
man/'  the  higher  spiritual  life,  is  "  day  by  day  "  passing 
threngh  successive  stages  of  renewal,  gaining  fresn 
energies.  This  verb  also,  and  its  derivative  "  renewal," 
are  specially  characteristic  of  St.  Paul.  (Comp.  Rom. 
xii.  2;  Col.  iii.  10;  Tit.  iii.  5.)  The  verb  in  Eph.  iv. 
23,  though  not  the  same,  is  equivalent  in  meaning. 

(17)  For  our  light  affliction  .  •  .—More  accurately, 
the  present  ligMness  of  our  affliction.    This  is  at  once 
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and  tlie  Heavenly  Home, 


for  a  moment,  worketh  for  us  a  far 
more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of 
glory;  <^>  while  we  look  not  at  the 
things  which  are  seen,  but  at  the  things 
which  are  not  seen :  for  the  things  which 
are  seen  are  temporal ;  but  the  things 
which  are  not  seen  are  eternal. 

CHAPTEE  v.— (i>  Tor  we  know  that 
if  our  earthly  house  of  this  tabernacle 


A.D.  60l 


were  dissolved,  we  have  a  building  of 

God,  an  house  not  made 

with  hands,  eternal  in  the  t^^  aiirl'of 

heavens.     (^^   For  in  this  the  Apoetle  to 

we    groan    earn^tly    de-  S^'l^fe^*'' 

sinng  to  be  clothed  upon 

with  our  house  which  is  from  heaven: 

^^^   if   so    be    that    being   clothed  we 

shall  not  be  found  naked.    <*^   For  we 

that  are  in  this  tabernacle  do  groan, 


more  literally  in  accord  with  the  Greek,  and  better 
snstains  the  balanoed  antithesis  of  the  clauses. 

A  far  more  exceeding . .  .—The  Greek  phrase  is 
adverbial  rather  than  adjectival :  worketh  for  U9  exceed- 
ingly, exceedingly.  Alter  the  Hebrew  idiom  of  ex- 
pressing intensity  by  the  repetition  of  the  same  word, 
(used  of  this  very  word  "  exceedingly  "  in  Gkn.  vii.  19 ; 
xvii.  2),  he  seeks  to  accomnlate  one  phrase  npon  another 
(literally,  according  to  excess  unto  excess)  to  express  his 
sense  of  the  immeasurable  glory  which  he  has  in  view. 

(^)  While  we  look  not  at  the  things  which 
are  seen. — The  "  while  we  look  "  is,  according  to  the 
Greek  idiom,  the  condition  of  what  had  been  s&ted  in 
the  preceding  verse.  The  '*  look  "  is  that  of  one  who 
contemplates  this  or  that  as  the  end  or  goal  for  which 
he  strives.  The  "  things  that  are  seen  "  are,  of  course, 
all  the  incidents  and  circumstances  of  the  present  life ; 
the  "things  that  are  not  seen"  (the  very  phrase  of 
Heb.  xi.  1)  are  the  objects  of  £uth,  immortali^,  eternal 
lifts  the  crown  of  righteousness,  the  beatific  vision. 
These  things  are  subject  to  no  time-limits,  and  endure 
through  all  the  ages  of  God's  purposes.  The  others  are 
bat  for  a  brief  season,  and  then  are  as  though  they  had 
not  been.  Striking  as  the  words  are,  they  nud  an  echo 
in  the  words  of  a  contemporary  seeker  after  wisdom : 
"  These  things  (the  things  which  most  men  seek  after)," 
says  Seneca  {Ep,  59),  "are  but  objects  of  the  ima- 

E 'nation,  and  present  a  show  of  being  out  for  a  time  .  .  . 
ot  us  give  our  minds  to  the  things  which  are  eternal." 

V. 

(1)  For  we  know  that  if  our  earthly  hoiuse 
of  this  tabernacle  were  dissolyed.— Better,  he 
broken  up,  as  more  in  harmony  with  the  image  of  the 
^ent.  The  words  that  follow  give  the  secret  of  his 
calmness  and  courage  in  the  midst  of  sufferings.  He 
looks  beyond  them.  A  new  train  of  imagery  begins 
to  rise  in  his  mind:  linked,  perhaps,  to  that  of  the 
preceding  chapter  by  the  idea  of  the  tiftbemacle ;  in  part, 
perhaps,  suggested  by  his  own  occupation  as  a  tent- 
maker.  His  daily  work  was  to  him  as  a  parable,  and 
tLH  his  hands  were  making  the  temporary  shelter  for 
those  who  were  travellers  on  earth,  ne  thought  of  the 
house  "  not  made  with  hands,"  eternal  in  the  heavens. 
The  comparison  of  the  body  to  the  house  or  dwelling- 
l)lace  of  the  Spirit  was,  of  course,  natural,  and  common 
enough,  and,  it  may  be  noted,  was  common  among  the 
Greek  medical  writers  (as,  e.g.,  in  Hippocrates,  with 
whom  St.  Luke  must  have  been  familiar).  The  modifi- 
cation introduced  by  the  idea  of  the  "  tent "  emphasises 
the  transitory  character  of  the  habitation.  "What  if 
the  tent  be  broken  up  P  "  He,  the  true  inward  man, 
who  dwells  in  the  tent  will  find  a  more  permanent,  an 
eternal,  home  in  heaven :  a  house  which  comes  from 
God.  Wiiat  follows  shows  that  he  is  thinking  of  that 
spiritual  body  of  which  he  had  said  such  glorious 
things  in  1  Cor.  xv.  42 — 19. 


(2)  For  in  this  we  groan.--The ''  groaning  "  here, 
and  in  verse  4,  nu^,  of  course,  be  a  strong  way  of 
expressing  the  buraen  and  the  weariness  oi  life,  but 
ta£en  in  connection  with  what  we  have  already  seen  in 
the  Epistle,  as  pointing  to  the  pressure  of  disease,  we 
can  scarcely  fail  to  find  in  it  the  utterance  of  a  personal 
or  special  suffering.    (See  Notes  on  chap.  i.  8,  9.) 

Earnestly  desiring  to  be  clotned  upon.— 
The  words  have  suggested  the  question  whether  St. 
Paul  spoke  of  the  ** spiritual  body"  to  be  received 
at  the  resurrection  (1  Cor.  xv.  42—49),  or  of  some  inter- 
mediate stage  of  being,  like  that  rei>reseuted  hi  the 
visions  which  poets  mive  imagined  and  schoolmen 
theorised  about,  in  the  visions  of  the  world  of  the  dead 
in  the  Odyssey  (Book  xi.),  in  the  Mneid  (Book  vL), 
in  Dante*s  Divina  Commedia  throughout.  The  answer 
to  that  Question  is  found  in  the  manifest  fact  that  the 
intermediate  stat«  occupied  but  a  subordinate  position 
in  St.  Paul's  thoughts.  He  would  not  speak  over- 
confidently  as  to  times  and  seasons,  but  his  practical 
belief  was  that  he,  and  most  of  those  who  were  then 
living,  would  survive  till  the  coming  of  the  Lord 
(1  Cor.  XV.  52;  1  Thess.  iv.  15).  He  cud  not  speculate 
accordingly  about  that  state,  but  was  content  to  rest 
in  the  belief  that  when  absent  from  the  body  he  would 
in  some  more  immediate  sense,  be  present  with  the  Lord. 
But  the  longing  of  his  soul  was,  like  that  of  St.  Jolm 
(Rev.  xxii.  20),  that  the  Lord  might  come  quickly — ^that 
he  might  put  on  the  new  and  glorious  body  without  the 
pain  and  struggle  of  the  "  dissolution ''  of  the  old.  lu 
the  words  "  be  clothed  upon  "  (literally,  the  verb  being 
in  the  middle  voice,  to  clothe  ourselves,  to  ptU  on)  we 
have  a  slight  change  of  imagery.  The  transition  from 
the  thougnt  of  a  dwelling  to  that  of  a  garment  is,  how- 
ever, as  in  Ps.  civ.  1-5,  sufficiently  natural.  Eacli 
shelters  the  man.  Each  is  separable  from  the  mau 
himself.  Each  answers  in  these  respects  to  the  body 
which  invests  the  spirit. 

(3)  If  so  be  that  being  clothed  .  .  .—The  Greek 

S articles  express  rather  more  than  the  English  phra^ 
oes,  the  truth  of  what  follows.  "  If,  as  I  believe  .  .  .," 
though  not  a  translation,  would  be  a  fair  paraphrase. 
The  confident  expectation  thus  expx^ssed  is  that  in  the 
resurrection  state  the  spirit  will  not  be  "  uaked.'^  will 
have,  i.e.,  its  appropriate  garment,  a  body — clothing  it 
with  the  attributes  of  distinct  individuality.  To  the 
Greek,  Hades  was  a  world  of  shadows.  Of  Hades,  as  an 
intermediate  state,  St.  Paul  does  not  here  speak,  but  he 
is  sure  that,  in  the  state  of  glory  which  seemed  to  him 
so  near,  there  will  be  nothing  shadowy  and  unreal.  The 
conviction  is  identical  with  that  expressed  in  1  Cor. 
zy.  35—49,  against  those  who,  admittang  the  immortality 
of  the  spirit,  denied  the  resurrection  of  the  body. 

(4)  Being  burdened.— The  whole  passage  is  strik- 
ingly parallel  to  Wisd.  ix.  15.  "The  corruptible  body 
presseth  down  the  soul,  and  the  earthly  tabernacle 
weigheth  down  the  mind  that   mnseth   npon   many 
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being  burdened :  not  for  that  we 
would  be  unclothed,  but  clothed  upon, 
that  mortality  might  be  swallowed  up 
of  life.  ^^^  Now  he  that  hath  wrought 
us  for  the  selfsame  thing  is  God,  who 
also  hath  given  unto  us  the  earnest  of 
the  Spirit.  ^^^  Therefore  we  are  always 
confident,  knowing  that,  whilst  we  are 
at  home  in  the  body,  we  are  absent 
from  the  Lord:  ^^^  (for  we  walk  by 
faith,  not  by  sight:)    (®)  we  are  con- 


1  Or,  «iuiMnmr. 


fident,  I  sayy  and  willing  rather  to  be  ^ 
absent  from  the  body,  and  to  be  present 
with  the  Lord.  (®>  Wherefore  we  la- 
bour,i  that,  whether  pre-  chap.  v.  9-n. 
sent  or  absent,  we  may  be  The  future 
accepted  of  him.  ("»  For  ^^e^t"W^ 
we  must  all  appear  be-  work  of  con- 
fore  the  judgment  seat  of  version. 
Christ ;  that  every  one  may  receive  the 
things  done  in  his  body,  according  to 
that  he  hath  done,  whether  it  be  good 


things."  The  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  which  no  writer 
quotes  before  Clement  of  Borne,  had  probably  been  bat 
recently  written  (possibly,  as  I  believe,  by  Apollos),  but 
St.  Paul  may  well  have  oecome  acquainted  with  it. 

Not  for  that  we  would  be  unclothed,  but 
clothed  upon. — Better,  Seeing  that  we  do  not  seek 
to  put  off,  but  to  ptU  on  a  garment.  The  thought  is 
that  of  one  who  thinks  that  tne  Coming  of  the  Lord  is 
near.  He  wishes,  as  he  expects,  to  remain  till  that 
Coming  (comp.  1  Cor.  xv.  51 ;  1  Thess.  iv.  15),  to  let 
the  incorruptible  body  superTene  on  the  corruptible, 
to  be  changed  instead  ox  dying.  In  this  wav  that 
which  is  mortal,  subject  to  death,  would  be  swallowed 
up  of  life,  as  death  itself  is  swallowed  up  in  victory. 
(1  Cor.  XV.  54.) 

(5)  He  that  hath  wrought  us  for  the  selfsame 
thing. — Better,  he  that  wrought  vs  for  this  very  thing. 
The  "  very  thing  **  is  the  consummation,  by  whatever 
stages  it  may  be  reached,  in  which  mortality  is 
swallowed  up  of  life.  The  whole  work  of  God  in  the 
past — ^redemption,  the  new  birth,  the  gifts  and  graces  of 
the  Spirit — was  looking  to  tins  as  its  result.  He  had 
given  the  "  earnest  of  the  Spirit "  (see  Note  on  chap. 
1.  22)  as  a  pledge  of  the  future  victoiy  of  the  higher 
life  over  the  lower.  Eveiy  g^t  of  spiritual  energy  not 
dependent  upon  the  material  organism  was  an  assurance 
that  that  organism  was  an  imp^iment  to  the  free  action 
of  the  Spirit,  which  would  one  day  be  overcome.  Our 
eyes,  to  take  a  striking  instance,  are  limits,  as  well  as 
instruments,  to  the  spirit's  powers  of  perception. 

(6)  Therefore  we  are  always  confldent.— 
The  Greek  construction  is  participial :  being  therefore 
always  confident;  the  sentence  not  being  completed, 
but  l>egun  again  with  the  same  verb  in  verse  8.  The 
two  verbs  for  being  "  at  home  "  and  "  absent "  are  not 
found  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament.  The  latter 
conveys  the  special  idea  of  being  absent  from  a  man's 
own  home  or  country.  The  knowledge  of  the  fact  that 
follows  is  given  as  the  ground  of  the  Apostle's  con- 
fidence. It  makes  him  long  for  the  change;  not  wishing 
for  death,  but  content  to  accept  it,  as  it  wiU  bring  him 
nearer  to  his  Lord. 

(7)  For  we  walk  by  faith,  not  by  sight.— 
Better,  and  not  by  what  we  see  (or,  by  appearance).  It 
seems  almost  sad  to  alter  the  wording  of  a  familiar  and 
favourito  text,  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  word 
translated  "sight"  never  means  the  faculty  of  seeing, 
but  always  the  form  and  fashion  of  the  thing  seen. 
(Comp.  Luke  iii.  22 ;  ix.  29 ;  John  v.  37.)  The  fact  is 
taken  for  granted ;  and  it  comes  as  the  proof  that  as 
we  are,  we  are  absent  from  the  Lord.  Now  we  believe 
in  Him  without  seeiziff  Him ;  hereafter  we  shall  see 
Him  face  to  face.  Our  life  and  conduct  and  our 
"  walk  "  in  this  world  rest  on  our  belief  in  the  Unseen. 

(3)  We  are  oonfldent,  I  say.— The  sentence 
begun  in  verse  6  and  half  broken  off  is  resnmed.    The 
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apparent  sense  is  that  he  prefers  death  to  life,  because 
it  brings  him  to  the  presence  of  his  Lord.  At  first,  this 
seems  at  variance  with  what  he  had  said  in  verse  4,  as 
to  his  not  wishing  to  put  off  the  garment  of  the  present 
body.  Here,  however,  the  expression  is  not  so  strong. 
"  We  are  content,**  he  says,  "  if  death  comes  before  the 
Coming  of  the  Lord,  to  accept  death ;  for  even  though 
it  does  not  bring  with  it  the  glory  of  the  resurrection 
body,  it  does  make  us  at  home  with  Christ  among 
the  souls  who  wait  for  the  resurrection."  If  there  still 
seems  to  us  some  shadow  of  inconsistency,  we  may  look 
upon  it  as  the  all  but  inevitable  rutcome  of  the  state 
Tniich  he  describes  in  Phil.  i.  21 — 25,  as  ''  in  a  strait 
between  two,"  and  of  the  form  of  life  in  which  he  now 
finds  himself.  T.;o  whole  passage  presents  a  striking 
parallelism,  and  should  be  compared  with  this.  This  is, 
it  is  believed,  an  adequate  explanation.  Another  may, 
however,  be  suggested.  We  nnd  the  Apostle  speaking 
of  certain  *' visions  and  revelations  of  the  Lord,"  of 
which  he  says  he  knows  not  whether  they  are  "  in  the 
body  or  out  of  the  body"  (chap.  xii.  1).  May  we  not 
think  of  him  as  referring  here  also  to  a  like  experience  ? 
"  We  take  pleasure,"  he  says,  if  we  adopt  this  interpre- 
tation, wholly  or  in  part, "  oven  here,  in  that  state  which 
takes  us,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  body,  or  seems  to  do  so, 
because  it  is  in  that  state  that  our  eyes  are  open  to 
gaze  more  clearly  on  the  unseen  glories  of  the  eternal 
world."  The  fact  that  both  verbs  are  in  the  tense  which 
indicates  a  single  act,  and  not  a  continuous  state,  is,  as 
far  as  it  goes,  in  favour  of  this  explanation. 

(»)  "Wherefore  we  labour. — Better,  we  strive 
earnestly  after.  The  English  "  labour  "  is  quite  inade- 
quate, the  Greek  expressing  the  thought  of  striving,  as 
oftoT  some  honour  or  prize.  Our  amSition  is  that  .  .  . 
we  may  be  accepted  would  be,  perhaps,  the  best 
equivalent.  For  "accepted  of  him"  read  acceptable, 
or  better,  well-pleasing  to  him:  the  Greek  word 
implying  the  quality  on  which  acceptance  depends, 
ratner  than  the  act  itself. 

(10)  For  we  must  all  appear.—Better,  must  all  be 
m>ade  manifest  The  word  is  the  same  as  that  in  1  Cor. 
iv.  5  ("  shall  m^Tce  manifest  the^  counsels  of  the  heart "), 
and  is  obviously  used  with  reference  to  it.  It  may  be 
noted  that  it  is  specially  characteristic  of  this  Epistle, 
in  which  it  occurs  nine  times.  The  English  version, 
which  can  only  be  ascribed  to  the  unintelligent  desire 
of  tjbe  translators  to  vary  for  the  sake  of  variation, 
besides  being  weak  in  itself,  hinders  the  reader  from 
seeing  the  reference  to  1  Cor.  iv.  5,  or  even  the  con- 
nection with  the  '*  made  manifest "  in  the  next  verse. 

Before  the  judgment  seat  of  Christ.-^The 
Greek  word  shows  the  influence  of  Roman  associations. 
In  the  Gospels  the  imagery  of  the  last  judgment  is 
that  of  a  king  sitting  on  his  throne  (Matt.  xxv.  31), 
and  the  word  is  the  ever-recurring  note  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse, in  which  it  occurs  forty-nine  times.    Here  the 
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Glorying  omly  in  Appearance. 


or  bad.  ^^^)  Knowing  therefore  the 
terror  of  the  Lord,  we  persuade  men ; 
but  we  are  made  manifest  unto  God; 
and  I  trust  also  are  made  manifest  in 
your  consciences.  ^^>  For  we  commend 
not  ourselves  again  unto  you,  but  give 


1  Gr.  in  tht  face. 


you  occasion  to  glory  on 
our  behalf,  that  ye  may 
have  somewhat  to  answer 
them  which  glory  in  ap- 
pearance,^ and  not  in 
heart.    (^^^  For  whether  we 


Chap.  V.  12-15. 
St  Paul's  de- 
fence  against 
the  reproach 
of  commending' 
himself  and  he> 
ing  insane. 


jndgment-scat,  or  bema,  is  the  tribunal  of  the  Roman 
nia^strato,  raised  high  above  the  level  of  the  basilica, 
or  hall,  at  the  end  of  which  it  stood.  (Comp.  Matt. 
xxvii.  19 ;  Acts  xii.  21 ;  xviii.  12.)  The  word  was  trans- 
ferred, when  basilicas  were  turned  into  churches,  to  the 
throne  of  the  bishop,  and  in  classical  Greek  had  been 
used,  not  for  the  judge's  seat,  but  for  the  orator's  pulpit. 

That  every  one  may  receive  the  things 
done  in  his  body. — It  would  have  seemed  almost 
impossible,  but  for  the  perverse  ingenuity  of  the  system- 
builders  of  theologv,  to  evade  the  force  of  this  unquali- 
fied assertion  of  the  working  of  the  universal  law  of 
retribution.  No  formula  of  justification  by  faith,  or 
imputed  righteousness,  or  pardon  sealed  in  the  blood 
of  Christ,  or  priestly  absolution,  is  permitted  by  St. 
Paul  to  mingle  with  his  expectations  of  that  great  day, 
as  revealing  the  secrets  of  men's  hearts,  awarding  to 
each  man  according  to  his  works.  ''Whatsoever  a 
man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap"  (Gal.  vi.  7) 
was  to  him  an  eternal,  unchanging  law.  The  reve- 
lation of  all  that  had  been  secret,  for  good  or  evil; 
the  perfectly  equitable  measurement  of  each  element 
of  good  or  evil;  the  apportionment  to  each  of  that 
which,  according  to  this  measurement,  each  one  deserves 
for  the  good  and  evil  which  he  has  done :  that  is 
the  sum  and  substance  of  St.  Paul's  eschatology  here 
and  in  1  Cor.  iv.  5.  At  times  his  langui^e  seems  to 
point  to  a  yet  fuller  manifestation  of  the  cuvine  mercy 
as  following  on  that  of  the  divine  righteousness,  as 
in  Bom.  v.  17, 18;  xi.  32.  At  times,  again,  he  speaks 
as  if  sins  were  washed  away  by  baptism  (1  Cor. 
vi.  11),  or  forgiven  freely  through  faith  in  the  atoning 
blood  (Bom.  iii.  25 ;  Eph.  ii.  13) ;  as  though  the  judg- 
ment of  the  ereat  day  was  anticipated  for  all  who  are 
in  Christ  by  tne  absence  of  an  accuser  able  to  sustain 
his  charge  (Bom.  viii.  3),  by  the  certiunty  of  a  sen- 
tence of  acquittal  (Bom.  viii.  1).  If  we  ask  how  we 
can  reconcile  these  seeming  inconsistencies,  the  answer 
is,  that  we  are  not  wise  in  attempting  to  recondle  them 
by  any  logical  formula  or  ingemous  system.  Here,  as 
in  other  truths  of  the  spiritual  life^God's  foreknow- 
ledge and  man's  free-wiU,  God's  election  and  man's 
power  to  frustrate  it,  Grod's  absolute  c^oodness  and  the 
permission  of  pain  and  evil — ^the  highest  truth  is  pre- 
sented to  us  in  phases  that  seem  to  issue  in  contradic- 
tory conclusions,  and  we  must  bo  content  to  accept 
that  result  as  following  from  the  necessary  limitAtious 
of  Iiuman  knowledge. 

(11)  Knowing  therefore  the  terror  of  the 
Lord.— Bettor,  the  fear  of  the  Lord.  Tiio  English 
word  "  terror  "  is  unduly  strong,  and  hinders  the  reader 
from  seeing  that  what  St.  Paul  speaks  of  is  identical 
with  "the  fotir  of  the  Lord" — the  temper  not  of  slavish 
dread,  but  reverential  awe,  which  hau  been  described 
in  the  Old  Testament  as  **  the  beginning  of  wisdom  " 
(Job  xxviii.  23;  Ps.  cxi.  10).  Tyndalo's  and  Cranmer's 
versions  give,  "how  the  Lord  is  to  be  feared;"  the 
Bhemish, "  fear."  "  Terror,"  characteristically  enough, 
,  makes  its  first  appearance  in  the  Geneva  version. 

We  persuade  men;  but  we  are  made  mani- 
fest unto  Qod. — The  antithesis  is  singularly  indi- 
cative of  the  rapid  turn  of  thought  in  the  Apostle's 


mind.  "  We  go  on  our  way  qf  winning  men  to  Christ." 
(Comp.  the  use  of  the  same  Greek  word  in  Acts  xii.  20, 
"having  made  Blastus  .  .  .  their  friend.")  It  is 
singular  to  note  that,  in  an  Epistle  probably  nearly 
contemporary  with  this,  St.  Paul  uses  the  phrase 
almost  in  a  bad  sense :  "  Do  we  now  persuade  men,  or 
God  ?  "  i.e.,  "  Are  we  seeking  to  please  our  friends  or 
G^?  "  (Gal.  i.  10.)  And  here,  apparently,  the  imper- 
fection of  the  phrase  and  its  liability  to  misconstruc- 
tion occurs  to  him,  and  he  therefore  immediately  adds, 
"  Yes,  we  do  our  work  of  persuading  men  "  (the  case  of 
Felix,  in  Acts  xxiv.  25,  may  be  noted  as  showing  tlio 
prominence  of  "  the  judgment  to  come  "  in  St.  raid's 
method),  "but  it  is  all  along  with  the  thought  tliat 
our  own  lives  also  have  been  laid  open  in  their  inmost 
recesses  to  the  sight  of  God."  Tlie  word  "  made  mani- 
fest "  is  clearly  used  in  reference  to  the  same  word  (in 
the  Greek)  as  is  translated  "  appear  "  in  verse  10. 

And  I  trust  also  are  made  manifest  in 
your  consciences.— The  words  are  an  echo  of 
what  had  already  been  said  in  chap.  iv.  2.  He  trusts 
that  in  their  inmost  consciences,  in  the  effect  of 
his  preaching  there,  in  the  new  standard  of  right 
and  wron^  which  they  now  acknowledge — perhaps,  also, 
in  the  estimate  which  their  illumined  judgment  passes 
on  his  own  conduct — ^he  has  been  made  manifest  as 
indeed  he  is,  as  he  is  sure  that  he  will  bo  before  the 
judgment-seat  of  Christ. 

(1^)  For  we  commend  not  ourselves  again 
imto  you— The  better  MSS.  omit  "  For,"  which  may 
have  been  inserted  for  the  sake  of  an  apparent  sequence 
of  thought.  In  reahty,  however,  what  follows  is  morp 
intelligible  without  it.  He  has  scarcely  uttered  the  words 
that  precede  this  sentence  when  the  ^)oison  of  the  barbed 
arrow  of  the  sneer  to  which  he  hail  referred  in  chap, 
iii.  1  again  stings  him.  He  hears  his  enemies  sayuig, 
"So  he  is  commending  himself  again;"  and  these 
words  are  the  answer  to  that  taunt.  "  No,"  he  says, 
"  it  is  not  so,  but  in  appealing  to  the  witness  of  the  work 
done  in  your  consciences  we  give  you  an  *  occasion '  (or 
starting-point)  of  a  boast  which  we  take  for  granted 
that  you.  the  great  body  of  the  Church  of  Corinth,  will 
be  ready  to  make  for  us." 

That  ye  may  have  somewhat  to  answer.— Tlie 
opponents,  of  whom  we  are  to  hoar  more  hereafter  (see 
Notes  on  chaps,  x.  7 — 18 ;  xi.  12 — 33),  rise  up  once  more 
in  his  thoughts.  "  That  such  as  those  should  be  boasting 
of  their  work  and  their  success !"  What  did  they  gloo' 
in  P  In  appearance.  The  words  may  apply  to  any- 
thing external — claims  of  authority,  training,  knowledge, 
and  the  like.  The  use  of  the  word,  however,  in  chap. 
X.  1  seems  to  imply  a  more  definite  meaning.  Men 
contrasted  what  wo  should  call  the  dignified  "presence" 
of  his  rivals  with  his  personal  defects,  the  weakness  of 
his  body,  the  lowness  of  his  stature.  "Take  your 
stand,"  he  seems  to  say,  •*  against  that  boast,  on  the 
work  done  by  us  in  your  consciences." 

(13)  For  whether  we  be  beside  ourselves.— 
The  recollection  of  one  sneer  leads  on  to  another.  This 
also  had  been  said  of  him,  and  the  intense  sensitive- 
ness of  his  nature  made  him  wince  under  it.  Some 
there  were  at  Corinth  who  spoke  of  his  visions  and 
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be  beside  ourselves,  it  is  to  God:  or 
whether  we  be  sober,  it  is  for  your 
cause.  <"^  For  the  love  of  Christ  con- 
straineth  us ;  because  we  thus  judge, 
that  if  one  died  for  all,  then  were  all 
dead :  <^>  and  that  he  died  for  all,  that 
they  which  live  should  not  henceforthlive 


unto  themselves,  but  unto 
him  which  died  for  them, 
and  rose  again.  (^^^  Where- 
fore henceforth  know  we  no 
man  after  the  flesh:  yea, 
though  we  have  known 
Christ  after  the  flesh,  yet 


Chap.  V.  Id— 21. 
Old  estimates 
of  man,  and 
even  of  Christ, 
swallowed  up 
in  the  greatness 
of  the  ministary 
of  reconcilia- 
tion. 


revelations,  his  speaking  with  tongues  as  in  ecstasy,  his 
prophecies  of  future  judgment,  as  so  many  signs  of 
madness.  "  He  was  beside  nimself."  (Gomp.  A^ppa*s 
words  in  Acts  xxyL  24,  and  Note  there.)  Others,  or, 
perhaps,  the  same  persons,  pointed  to  his  tact,  becoming 
aU  things  to  all  men,  perhaps  even  insinuated  that  he 
was  maSing  money  by  nis  work  (chap.  ix.  12 ;  xiL  10) : 
"  he  was  shrewd  enough  when  it  served  his  turn."  He 
answers  accordingly  both  the  taunts.  What  people 
called  his  "madness" — ^the  ecstasy  of  adoration,  the 
speaking  with  tongues  (1  Cor.  xiv.  18 — ^23)— that  lay 
between  himself  and  God,  and  a  stranger  might  not 
intermeddle  with  it.  What  people  called  his  **  sober- 
mindedness  " — ^his  shrewd  common  sense,  his  sagacity 
— that  he  practised  not  for  himself,  but  for  his  dis- 
ciples, to  win  them  to  Ghrist,  remove  difficulties, 
strengthen  them  in  the  faith. 

(U)  For  the  love  of  Christ  constraineth  us.— 
The  Greek,  hke  the  English,  admits  of  two  inter- 
pretations—-Ghrist's  love  for  us,  or  our  love  for  Ghrist. 
St.  Paul's  uniform  use  of  this  and  like  phrases,  how- 
ever, elsewhere  (Rom.  v.  5;  viii.  35;  1  Cor.  xvi.  24; 
2  Gor.  xiii.  14),  is  decisive  in  favour  of  the  former.  It 
was  the  Apostle's  sense  of  the  love  that  Ghrist  had 
shown  to  him  and  to  all  men  that  was  acting  as  a  con- 
straining power,  directing  every  act  of  everv  spiritual 
state  to  the  good  of  others,  restraining  him  from  every 
self-seeking  purpose. 

Because  we  thus  judge,  that  if  one  died  for 
all. — Better,  as  expressing  the  force  of  the  Greek 
tenso,  Because  we  formed  this  judgment.  The  form  of 
expression  implies  that  the  conyiction  dated  from  a 
given  time,  i.e.,  probably,  from  the  hour  when,  in  the 
new  birth  of  his  conversion,  he  first  learnt  to  know  the 
universality  of  the  love  of  Ghrist  manifested  in  His 
death.  Many  MSS.  omit  the  "if,"  but  without  any 
real  change  of  meaning.  It  is  obvious  that  St.  Paul 
assumes  the  fact,  even  if  it  be  stated  hypothetically. 
The  thought  is  the  same  as  in  the  nearly  contemporary 
passage  of  Bom.  v.  15 — 19,  and  takes  its  place  among 
St.  Paul's  most  unqualified  assertions  of  the  univer- 
sality of  the  atonement  effected  by  Ghrist^s  death.  The 
Greek  preposition  does  not  in  itself  imply  more  than 
the  fact  tnat  the  death  was  on  behalf  of  all ;  but  this 
runs  up — as  wo  see  by  comparing  Matt.  xx.  28,  Mark 
X.  45,  with  Mark  xiv.  24,  John  xv.  13 — ^into  the  thought 
that  the  death  was,  in  some  very  real  sense,  vicarious : 
in  the  place  of  the  death  of  all  men.  The  sequence  of 
thought  involves  that  meaning  here. 

Then  were  all  dead.— These  strange,  mysterious 
words  have  received  very  different  interpretations.  They 
cannot  be  rightly  understood  without  bearing  in  view 
what  we  may  call  the  mystic  aspect  of  one  phase  of  St. 
Paul's  teaching.  We  may,  perhaps,  clear  the  way  by  set- 
ting aside  untenable  expositions.  (1)  They  cannot  mean, 
however  true  the  fact  may  be  in  itself,  that  the  death 
of  Ghrist  for  all  showed  that  all  were  previously  under 
a  sentence  of  condemnation  and  of  death,  for  the  verb 
is  in  the  tenso  which  indicates  the  momentary  act 
of  dying,  not  the  stat<e  of  death.  (2)  They  cannot 
mean,  for  the  same  reason,  that  all  were,  before  that 
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sacrifice,  "  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins."  (3)  They  can 
hardly  mean  that  all  men,  in  and  through  that  oeath, 
paid  vicariously  the  penalty  of  death  for  their  past 
sins,  for  the  context  implies  that  stress  is  laid  not  on 
the  satisfaction  of  the  claims  of  justice,  but  on  personal 
union  with  Ghrist.  The  real  solution  of  the  problem 
is  found  in  the  line  of  thought  of  Bom.  v.  17 — 19, 
1  Gor.  xi.  3,  XV.  22,  as  to  the  relation  of  Ghrist  to  every 
member  of  the  human  family,  in  the  teaching  of  Bom. 
vi.  10,  as  to  the  meaning  of  His  death— ("He  died 
unto  sin  once  ").  "  Ghrist  died  for  all " — ^this  is  the 
Apostle's  thought — "  as  the  head  and  representative  of 
the  race."  But  if  so,  the  race,  in  its  collective  unity, 
died,  as  He  died,  to  sin,  and  should  live,  as  He  lives,  to 
God.  Each  member  of  the  race  is  then  only  in  a  true 
and  normal  state  when  he  ceases  to  live  for  himself  and 
actu^y  lives  for  Ghrist.  That  is  the  mystic  ideal 
which  St.  Paul  placed  before  himself  and  others,  and 
every  advance  inlioliness  is,  in  its  measure,  an  approxi- 
mation to  it. 

(1^)  Should  not  henceforth  live  unto  them- 
selves.— St.  Paul  was  not  writing  a  theological  treatise, 
and  the  statement  was  accordingly  not  meant  to  be  an 
eidbaustive  presentment  of  all  the  purposes  of  God  in 
the  death  of  Ghrist.  It  was  sufBcient  to  give  promi- 
nence to  the  thought  that  one  purpose  was  that  men 
should  share  at  once  His  death  and  His  life ;  should 
live  not  in  selfishness,  but  in  love ;  not  to  themselves, 
but  to  EQm,  as  Ho  lived  to  God.  (Gomp.  Bom.  vi. 
9—11;  Ephl  ii.  5 — 7.)  I^ow  we  see  the  full  force 
of  "  the  love  of  Ghrist  constraineth  us,**  and  "  we  love 
iTifn  because  He  first  loved  us.''  If  He  died  for  us, 
can  we,  without  shame,  frustrate  the  purpose  of  His 
death  by  not  living  to  Him  P 

W  Wherefore  hencefortti  know  we  no  man 
after  the  flesh. — The  logical  dependence  of  this 
sentence  on  the  foregoing  lies  in  the  suppressed  premiss, 
that  in  living  not  to  ourselves,  but  to  Ghrist,  we  gain 
new  standards  of  judgment,  new  ways  of  looking  at 
things.  To  know  a  man  **  after  the  flesh  "  is  to  imow 
him  oy  the  outward  accidents  and  circumstances  of  his 
life:  his  wealth,  rank,  culture,  knowledge.  St.  Paul 
had  ceased  to  judge  of  men  by  those  standards.  With 
him  the  one  question  was  whether  the  man  was,  by  his 
own  act  and  choice,  claiming  the  place  which  the  death 
of  Ghrist  had  secured  for  him,  and  living  in  Him  as  a 
new  creature.  That  is  the  point  of  view  from  which  he 
now  "  knows,"  or  looks  on,  every  man. 

Yea,  though  we  have  known  Christ  after 
the  flesh. — Wliat,  we  ask,  gave  occasion  to  this 
strange  parenthesis?  What  did  it  mean?  To  what 
stage  of  the  Apostle's  life  does  it  refer  P  (1)  The  answer 
to  the  first  question  is  probably  to  be  found  in  once 
more  reading  oetween  the  lines.  There  was,  we  know, 
a  party  at  Gorinth  claiming  a  special  relation  to  Ghrist 
(1  Gor.  i.  12).  They  probably  did  so  as  having  been 
personal  disciples.  If  they  were  like  those  who  else- 
where claimea  to  speak  in  the  name  of  James  (Acts 
XV.  24;  Gal.  ii.  12),  they  were  likely  to  urge  his  claims 
as  the  brother  of  the  Lord.  To  St.  Paul  such  a  way  of 
judging  would  be  to  faiow  Ohrist  after  the  fledi--4o 
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now  henceforth  know  we  him  no  more, 
(17)  Therefore  if  any  man  be  in  Christ, 
he  i$^  Q,  new  creature:   old  things  are 

Eassed  away;'  behold,  all  things  are 
ecome  new.  (^®)  And  all  things  are 
of  God,  who  hath  reconciled  us  to 
himself  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  hath  given 


1  Or,  let  bim  be. 

a  iBa.  43. 19 :  Rev. 
21.  & 

2  Gr.  put  in  w. 


to  US  the  ministry  of  reconciUation ; 
(1^)  to  wit,  that  God  was  in  Christ,  re- 
conciling the  world  unto  himself,  not 
imputing  their  trespasses  unto  them; 
and  hath  committed  unto  us  ^  the  word 
of  reconciliation.  <^)  Now  then  we  are 
ambassadors  for  Christ,  as  though  God 


judffe  of  Him,  as  of  others,  by  the  lower  standard 
of  toe  world.  (2)  The  next  question  is  more  difficult. 
The  hypothetical  form  of  the  proposition  practically 
implies  an  admission  of  its  truth.  It  is  hardly  con- 
ceivable  that  he  refers  to  the  time  before  his  conyer- 
sion,  and  means  that  he  too  had  once  seen  and 
known  Jesns  of  Nazareth,  judging  of  Him  "  after  the 
flesh,"  by  an  earthly  stands^,  and  therefore  had 
thought  that  He  ought  to  do  manj  things  against  him ; 
or  that,  after  the  revelation  of  Chnst  in  nim,  at  the  time 
of  his  conversion,  he  had,  for  a  time,  known  Him  after 
a  manner  which  he  now  saw  to  be  at  least  imperfect. 
The  iaue  solution  of  the  problem  is  probably  to  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  he  haa  once  thou^ht^  even  before  he 
appeared  as  the  persecutor  of  the  Church,  of  the  Christ 
that  waa  to  come  as  others  thought,  that  his  Messianic 
eiq>ectations  had  been  those  of  an  earthly  ki^dom 
restored  to  Israel.  Jesus  of  Nazareth  did  not  fulfil 
those  expectations,  and  therefore  he  had  opposed  His 
claim  to  be  the  Messiah.  Now,  he  says,  he  had  come 
to  take  a  different  view  of  the  work  and  office  of  the 
Christ.  (3)  It  follows,  if  this  interpretation  is  correct, 
that  he  speaks  of  the  period  that  preceded  his  conver- 
sion, not  of  an  imperiect  state  oi  knowledge  alidT  it, 
out  of  which  he  had  risen  by  progressive  stages  of 
illumination  and  clearer  vision  of  the  truth.  Now  and 
from  henceforth,  he  seems  to  say,  we  think  of  Christ 
aot  as  the  King  of  Israel,  but  as  the  Saviour  of  mankind. 

(^7)  Therefore  if  any  man  be  in  ChriBt.— To  be 
in  Christ,  in  8t.  Paul's  language,  is  for  a  man  to  be 
anited  with  him  by  faith  and  by  baptism  (Rom.  vi. 
3,  4\  to  claim  personally  what  had  been  secured  to  him 
as  a  member  of  the  race  for  whom  Christ  died.  In  such 
«  ease  the  man  is  bom  again  (Tit.  iii.  5) — there  is  a 
new  «ieation ;  the  man,  as  the  result  of  that  work,  is 
a  new  ereatore.  The  old  things  of  his  life,  Jewish 
«xpectttiiona  of  a  Jewish  kingdom,  chiliastic  dreams, 
lieathen  jphiloeqphies,  lower  aims,  earthly  standards — 
iheee  things,  in  idea  at  least,  passed  away  from  him 
dit  the  tune  when  he  was  united  with  Christ.  We  may 
tzmce  an  echo  of  words  of  Isaiah's  that  may  have  floated 
in  the  Apostle's  memory:  "Bemember  ye  not  the 
former  things,  neither  consider  the  things  of  old. 
Behold  I  miU^e  new  things"  (Isa.  xliii.  18,  19).  The 
words  in  italics  are  In  the  LXX.  the  same  as  those 
which  St.  Paul  uses  here. 

(IS)  And  all  things  are  of  G-od.— The  presence  of 
the  article  in  the  Greek  indicates  that  ho  is  speaking, 
not  of  tho  universe  at  large,  but  of  the  new  things 
belonging  to  the  new  creation  of  which  he  had  spoken 
in  the  previous  verse.  The  line  of  thought  on  which 
he  has  now  entered  raises  him  for  the  time  above  all 
that  is  personal  and  temporary,  and  leads  him  to  one  of 
his  fullest  and  noblest  utterances  as  to  God's  redeeming 
work. 

Who  hath  reconciled  ns  to  himself  .... 
and  hath  given  to  us  the  ministry  of  recon- 
ciliation.—It  is  worthy  of  note  that  this  is  the  first 
occurrence,  in  order  of  time,  in  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  of  this 
word  "  reconcile  "  as  describing  God's  work  in  Christ, 


and  that  so  applied  it  occurs  only  in  this  Epistle  and 
in  Bom.  v.  10,  written  shortly  afterwards.  The  idea 
involved  is  that  man  had  been  at  enmity  and  was  now 
atoned  {at'Oned)  and  brought  into  concord  with  God. 
It  will  be  noted  that  the  work  is  described  as  orif;inat- 
ing  with  the  Father  and  accomplished  by  the  mediation 
of  the  Son.  It  is  obvious  that  the  personal  pronoun  is 
used  with  a  different  extent  in  the  two  danses:  the  first 
embracing,  as  the  context  shows,  the  whole  race  of 
mankind;  the  last  limited  to  those  who,  like  the 
Apostles,  were  preachers  of  the  Word.  More  accurately, 
the  verbs  should  run :  who  reconciled  ....  and  gave. 
The  word  translated  "  reconciliation  "  is,  it  shouM  be 
noted,  the  same  as  that  rendered  "atonement"  in 
Bom.  v.  11. 

(^)  To  wit,  that  God  was  in  Christ,  recon- 
ciling the  world.— Better,  perhaps,  Soto  that  it  was 
Ood  who  was  reconciling  in  Christ  a  world  unto  Himself. 
Both  "  God  "  and  "  world  "  are,  in  the  Greek,  without  the 
article.  The  English  rendering  is  tenable  grammatically, 
but  the  position  of  the  words  in  the  original  socgests 
the  construction  given  above.  He  seems  to  em^uise 
the  greatness  of  the  redeeming  work  by  pointmg  at 
once  to  its  author  and  its  extent.  The  structure  is 
the  same  as  the  "  was  preaching"  of  Luke  iv.  44  All 
the  English  versions,  however,  m)m  Widif  downwards, 
adopt  tne  same  construction.  Tyndale,  Cranmer,  and 
the  Geneva  version  translate,  making  a^eement  be- 
tween the  world  and  Himsdf,  instead  of  "  reoonciUnff 
to  Himself."  The  "  world  "  is,  of  course,  the  world  oi 
men,  the  "  all "  of  verse  15. 

Not  imputing  their  trespasses  unto  them 
•  •  • — The  two  participial  clauses  that  follow  describe 
the  result  of  the  reconciling  work.  The  first  is  that 
God  no  longer  charges  their  transgressions  against 
men:  the  pronouns  being  used  in  the  third  person 
plural,  as  being  more  individualising  than  the  "  world,** 
and  more  appropriate  than  would  have  been  the  first 
person,  which  he  had  used  in  verse  18,  and  which  he 
wanted,  in  its  narrower  extension,  for  the  clause  which 
was  to  follow.  The  word  for  "  imputing,"  or  recJconina, 
is  specially  prominent  in  the  Epistles  of  this  perioo, 
occurring,  though  in  very  varied  shades  of  meaning, 
eight  times  in  this  Epistle  and  nineteen  times  in 
that  to  the  Bomans.  The  difficulty  of  maintaining  a 
logical  coherence  of  this  truth  with  that  of  a  luog- 
ment  according  to  works  does  not  present  itself  to 
the  Apostle's  mind,  and  need  not  trouble  us.  (See  Note 
on  verse  10.) 

And  hath  oommitted  unto  iis  the  word  of 
reconciliation. — Literally,  to  maintain  the  partidpial 
construction,  placing  wUh  (or  in)  tu  the  word  of  reeon- 
cUiaiion,  Tyndale  gives  ' '  atonement "  here,  as  in  Bom. 
y.  11. 

(20)  iQ'ow  then  we  are  ambassadors  for  Christ 
— The  preposition  "  for  "  implies  the  same  representa- 
tive character  as  in  verses  14, 15.  Hie  preachers  of  the 
"Word  were  acting  on  behalf  of  Ohrist ;  they  were  acting 
also  in  His  stead.  The  thought  or  word  meets  us  again 
in  Eph.vi.  20 :  "  I  am  an  ambassador  in  bonds."    The 
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did  beseech  you  by  us  :  we  pray  you  in 
Christ's  stead,  be  ye  reconciled  to  God. 
(21)  For  he  hath  made  him  to  he  sin  for 
ns,  who  knew  no  sin ;  that  we  might  be 
made  the  righteousness  of  God  in  him. 


A.D.  ao. 


CHAPTER  YI.-m  We  chap.  ti.  i.  2. 
then,  as  workers  together  The  prayer  of 
with  him,  beseech  you  also  Jh^^^^Swolud 
that  ye  receive  not  the  use  the  accept- 
graceofGodinvain.  (2)  (For  edtime. 


earlier  versions  (Tyndale,  Geneva,  Cranmer)  five  "  mes- 
sengers," the  Khemish  "legates."  *< Ambassadors," 
which  may  be  noted  as  smgolarlv  felicitous,  first 
appears  in  the  version  of  1611.  The  word,  derived 
from  the  medisBval  Latin  ambasciaior,  and  first  be- 
coming popular  in  the  Bomance  languages,  is  found  in 
Shakespeare,  and  appears  to  have  come  into  prominence 
through  the  intercourse  with  France  and  Spain  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth. 

we  pray  you  in  Christ's  stead,  be  ye  recon- 
ciled to  God. — ^It  will  be  seen,  in  this  conclusion  of 
the  language  of  St.  Paul  as  to  the  atonement,  how 
entirely,  on  tiie  one  hand,  he  recognises  the  representa- 
tive and  vicarious  character  of  the  redeeming  work  of 
Ohrist ;  how  entirely,  on  the  other,  he  stands  aloof  from 
the  speculative  theories  on  that  work  which  have  some- 
times been  built  upon  his  teaching.  He  does  not  pre- 
sent, as  the  system-builders  of  theology  have  too  often 
done,  the  picture  of  the  wrath  of  the  Father  averted 
by  the  compassion  of  the  Son,  or  satisfied  by  the  inflic- 
tion upon  "HiTn  of  a  penalty  which  is  a  quantitative  equi- 
valent for  that  due  to  the  sins  of  mankind.  The  whole 
work,  from  his  point  of  view,  originates  in  the  love  of 
the  Father,  sending  His  Son  to  manifest  that  love  in  its 
highest  and  noblest  form.  He  does  not  need  to  be 
reconciled  to  man.  He  sends  His  Son,  and  His  Son 
sends  Wb  ministers  to  entreat  them  to  be  reconciled  to 
Him,  to  accept  the  pardon  which  is  freely  offered.  In 
the  ba(^:ground  there  lies  the  thought  that  the  death  of 
Christ  was  in  some  way,  as  the  highest  act  of  Divine 
love,  connected  with  the  work  of  reconciliation ;  bnt  the 
mode  in  which  it  was  effective,  is,  as  Butler  says 
{Analogy,  ii.  5),  "  mysterious,  and  left,  in  part  at  least, 
unrevealed,"  and  it  is  not  wise  to  "endeavonr  to  ex- 
plain the  efficacy  of  what  Christ  has  done  and  suffered 
for  us  beyond  what  the  Scripture  has  authorised." 

(21)  For  he  hath  made  him  to  be  sin  for  us, 
who  knew  no  sin.— The  "for"  is  omitted  in  many 
of  the  best  MSS.,  but  there  is  clearly  a  sequence  of 
thought  such  as  it  expresses.  The  Greek  order  of  the 
wor£  is  more  emphatic :  Him  that  knew  no  sin  He 
made  sin  for  us.  The  words  are,  in  the  first  instance, 
an  assertion  of  the  absolute  sinlessness  of  Christ.  All 
other  men  had  an  experience  of  its  power,  gained  by 
yielding  to  it.  He  alone  gained  this  experience  by 
resisting  it,  and  yet  suffering  its  effects,  ^one  could 
"  convict  Him  of  sin "  (John  viii.  46).  The  "  Prince 
of  this  world  had  nothing  in  Him"  (John  xiv.  30). 
(Comp.  Heb.  vii.  26;  1  Pet.  ii.  22.)  And  then  there 
comes  wliat  we  may  call  the  paradox  of  redemption. 
He,  God,  made  the  sinless  One  to  be  "  sin."  The  word 
cannot  mean,  as  has  been  said  sometimes,  a  "  sin  offer- 
ing." That  meaning  is  foreign  to  the  New  Testament, 
and  it  is  questionable  whether  it  is  found  in  the  Old, 
Lev.  V.  9  being  the  nearest  approach  to  it.  The  train 
of  thought  is  that  God  dealt  with  Christ,  not  as  thoi^h 
He  were  a  sinner,  like  other  men,  but  as  though  He 
were  sin  itself,  absolntelv  identified  with  it.  So,  in 
Gal.  iii.  13,  he  speaks  of  Christ  as  made  "  a  curse  for 
U9,"  and  in  Bom.  viii.  3  as  "  being  made  in  the  likeness 
of  sinful  flesh."  We  have  here,  it  is  obvious,  the  germ 
of  a  mysterious  thought,  out  o^  which  forensic  theories 
of  the  atonement,  of  various    types,  might  be  and 


have  been  developed.  It  is  characteristic  of  St.  Paul 
that  he  does  not  so  develop  it.  Christ  identified  with 
man's  sin :  mankind  identified  with  Christ's  righteous- 
ness— ^that  is  the  truth,  simple  and  yet  unfathomable, 
in  which  he  is  content  to  rest. 

That  we  might  be  made  the  righteousness 
of  GkKl  in  him.— Better,  that  we  might  become.  The 
"righteousness  of  God," as  in  Bom.  iii.  21, 22,  expresses 
not  simply  the  righteousness  which  He  gives,  nor  that 
which  He  requires,  though  neither  of  tnese  meaning^ 
is  excluded,  but  rather  mai  which  belongs  to  Him  as 
EEis  essential  attribute.  The  thought  oi  St.  Paul  is 
that,  by  our  identification  with  Christ — first  ideally  and 
objectively,  as  far  as  Grod's  action  is  concerned,  and 
then  actually  and  subjectively,  by  that  act  of  will  which 
he  calls  faith-^we  are  made  sharers  in  the  divine 
righteousness.  So,  under  like  conditions,  St.  Peter 
speaks  of  bdievers  as  "made  partakers  of  the  divine 
nature  "  (2  Pet.  i.  4).  In  actual  experience,  of  course^ 
this  participation  is  manifested  in  infinitely  varying 
degrees.  St.  Paul  contemplates  it  as  a  single  objective 
fact.  The  importance  of  the  passage  lies  in  its  pre- 
senting the  truth  that  the  puipoee  of  God  in  the  death 
of  Chnst  was  not  only  or  cnieflv  that  men  might  escape 
punishment,  but  that  they  might  become  righteous. 

VI. 

(1)  We  then,  as  workers  together  with  him, 
beseech  you  .  .  .—The  thought  of  the  marvel  of 
the  atoning  love  fills  the  heart  of  St.  Paul  with  an 
almost  passionate  desire  to  see  its  purpose  realised  in 
those  whom  he  has  taught ;  and  so,  **  as  a  fellow- worker 
with  Him " — the  pronoun  may  be  referred  grammati- 
cally either  to  Goa  or  Christ,  but  the  general  tone  of 
the  context,  and  St.  Paul's  language  e£ewhere  (1  Cor. 
xii.  6;  Eph.  i.  11,  20;  Phil.  ii.  13),  are  decisive  in  favour 
of  the  former — ^he  renews  his  entreaty.  The  language 
in  which  he  does  so  is  every  way  sigmficant.  Those  to 
whom  he  wrote  had  believed  and  been  baptised,  and  so 
they  had  "  received  the  grace ; "  but  the  freedom  of  the 
will  to  choose  good  or  evil  remained,  and  if  they  chose 
evil  thev  would  frustrate  the  end  which  the  grace  was 
intended  to  work  out.  (Comp.  the  language  of  1  Cor. 
ix,27;  XV.  10.) 

(2)  I  have  heard  thee  in  a  time  accepted  .  .  . 
— Better,  perhaps,  acceptable.  The  meaning  of  the 
pronoun  "He,"  as  referring  to  God,  is  determined  by 
the  preceding  verse.  The  tense  of  the  Greek  is  better 
expressed  by,  I  heard  thee  ...  J  succoured  thee.  As 
with  other  citations,  it  is  a  natural  inference  that  St. 
Paul  had  the  context,  as  well  as  the  words  actually 
cited,  in  his  mind,  and  it  is  interesting,  accordingly,  to 
remembor  that  context.  The  words  (Isa.  xlix.  8)  are 
among  those  addressed  at  first  to  the  servant  of 
Jehovah,  as  '*the  light  of  the  Gentiles;"  then,  ap- 
parently, in  His  name,  as  the  Holy  One,  and  in  that 
of  Jehovah,  to  Israel  as  a  nation.  In  God's  dealings 
with  His  people  through  Christ  the  Apostle  saw  the 
true  fulfilment  of  Isaiah's  words.  Never,  in  spite 
of  all  outward  calamiiies,  had  there  been  a  time  so 
acceptable,  a  day  so  full  of  deliverance. 

Behold,  now  is  the  accepted  time  .  .  .—The 
word  for  "accepted"  is  much  stronger  than  in  the 
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lie  saith,  I  have  heard  thee  in  a  time 
accepted,*  and  in  the  day  of  salvation 
have  I  succoured  thee :  behold,  now 
is  the  accepted  time;  behold,  now  is 
the  day  of  salvation.)  <^>  Giving  no 
^^       .  o   lA  offence  in  any  thing,  that 

Chap.  VI.  3 — 10.    .  -  .    .  X  "^         1.  ± 

The   contrasts  the      ministry      be      not 

in  the  life  of  blamed :  <*)  but  in  all 
the  minister  of    ,,  .  ^   •    ^  i       ^„« 

Christ.  things     approving  ^     our- 


a  Ifla.  40. 8. 


S  Or,  ill  toss- 

ingt   to  ami 
fro. 


1  6r.  eommatdiMg. 


selves  as  the  ministers  of  Grod,  in 
much  patience,  in  afflictions,  in  ne- 
cessities, in  distresses,  (^>  in  stripes, 
in  imprisonments,  in  tumults,-  in 
labours,  in  watchings,  in  fastings; 
t®)  by  pureness,  by  knowledge,  by  long- 
suffering,  by  kindness,  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  by  love  unfeigned,  t^)  by  the 
word  of  truth,  by  the  power  of  God,  by 


Cvions  dause.  Entirely  acceptable  is,  perhaps,  its 
t  eqnivalent.  The  solemnity  of  the  words  was,  it  may 
be,  intensified  in  St.  Paul's  thoughts  by  what  seemed 
to  him  the  nearness  of  the  impending  judgment.  Op- 
portunities, as  we  should  say,  were  offered  which  might 
never  again  recur.  But  the  prolonged  experience  of  the 
lon^uffering  of  God  hasfi^iTen  to  the  words  a  yet  more 
profound  significance.  There  is,  so  to  speak,  a  "  now  " 
running  through  the  ages.  For  each  church  and  nation, 
for  each  individual  soul,  there  is  a  gK)lden  present 
which  may  never  again  recur,  and  in  which  lie  boundless 
possibilities  for  the  future.  The  words  of  the  Apostle  are, 
as  it  wore,  the  transfi^red  expression  of  the  generali- 
sation  of  a  wide  experience  which  tells  us  that— - 

"  There  is  a  tide  in  the  aflfleiirB  of  men 
Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortime : 
Omitted,  all  the  Toyoge  of  their  life 
Is  bound  in  BhoUows  and  in  miseries." 

—Shakespeare,  JtUins  Cceaar,  iv.  3. 

(3)  Giving  no  offence  .  •  .—The  participial  con- 
struction is  resumed  from  verse  1,  verse  2  being  treated 
as  parenthetical.  A  subtle  distinction  in  the  two  forms 
of  the  Greek  negative  suggests  the  thought  that  he  is 
here  givmg,  as  it  were,  his  own  estimate  of  his  aim  and 
endeavour  in  his  work.  He  avoids  all  occasion  of  offence, 
not  because  he  fears  censure  for  himself,  but  that  "  the 
ministry  be  not  blamed." 

(^)  But  in  all  things  approving  ourselves  as 
the  ministers  of  God. — ^Better,  as  keeping  up  the 
connection  with  chaps,  iii.  1,  and  v.  12,  as  ministers  of 
God  commending  ourselves.  He  harps,  as  it  were,  upon 
that  phrase.  Yes,  he  does  commend  himself;  but  how? 
He  looks  back  on  his  life  of  labour  and  sufferings  and 
challenges  comparison.  Can  others,  with  their  letters 
of  commendation,  point  to  anvthing  like  this  P  The  word 
** ministers"  in  the  Greek  is  in  the  nominative  case, 
while  the  English  at  least  suggests  that  it  is  in  the 
objective  after  the  verb.  What  he  means  is  tliat  he,  as 
the  minister  of  God  should  do,  commends  himself  bj 
acts  and  not  by  words.  It  is  obvious  that  what  follows 
was  likely  to  expose  him  to  a  repetition  of  the  cynical 
sneer,  but  of  this  his  generous  indignation  makes  him 
nobly  regardless. 

In  much  patience  .  .  . — ^Better,  as  elsewhere, 
endurance.  The  word  has  a  much  strong^er  meaning 
than  our  English  "patience."  (See  Notes  on  Luke 
viii.  15 ;  xxi.  19.)  The  general  term  is  naturally  followed 
by  a  specification  of  details.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  easy  to 
specify  what  he  refers  to  under  each  nead.  Possibly 
he  used  such  words,  as  we  habitually  use  them,  without 
a  formal  classification.  The  root-iaea  of  the  first  word 
of  the  triad  is  that  of  being  pressed  upon;  of  the 
second,  that  of  a  constraint  that  leaves  no  choice  of 
action ;  of  the  third,  that  of  being  so  hemmed  in  that 
there  is  no  room  to  move. 

(5)  In  stripes  .  .  . — The  list  becomes  more  specific. 
"  Stripes  "  we  have  seen  at  Philippi  (Acts  xvi.  23),  and 
chap.  xi.  23,  24  show  that  there  wore  other  instances. 
Of  "  imprisonments,"  that  at  Philippi  is,  so  far,  the 


only  recorded  instance  (Acts  xvi.  24) ;  but  there  mav 
well  have  been  others,  as  in  chap,  xi  23.  "  Tumults  ' 
(the  same  word  as  in  Luke  xxi.  9)  at  Antioch  in  Pisidia 
(Acts  xiii.  50),  Lystra  (Acts  xiv.  5 — 19),  Thessalcnica 
(Acts  xvii.  5),  Corinth  itself  (Acts  xviii.  12),  and 
Ephesus  (Acts  xix.  23 — 11).  "  Labours  "  describe  the 
usual  tenor  of  his  life,  the  daily  work  of  his  calling  as 
a  tent-maker,  as  well  as  that  connected  with  his  ministry. 
"  Watchings  "  and  "  fastings  *'  are,  probably,  both  of 
them  (comp.  chap.  xi.  27)  ^  be  referred  to  voluntary 
acts — nights  of  vigil  and  self-imposed  abstinence— 
rather  than  to  privations  incidental  to  his  work 

(6)  By  pureness  .  .  .—The  word  may  possibly 
mean  "  purity  of  motive  "  in  its  widest  sense,  but  the 
use  of  the  corresponding  adjective  in  2  Cor.  xi.  2; 
1  Tim.  V.  22;  Titus  ii.  3;  1  Pet.  iii.  2,  and,  indeed,  its 
general  sense  elsewhere,  is  decisive  in  favour  of  "purity 
from  sensual  sin  " — ^personal  chastity.  Li  the  general 
state  of  morals  throughout  the  empire,  and  esixxrially 
in  writing  to  such  a  city  as  Corinth,  it  was  natural  to 
dwell  on  this  aspect  of  the  Christian  character.  (Comp. 
1  Cor.  vii.  7.)  The  "  knowledge  "  is  obviously  not  tluit 
of  earthly  things,  but  of  the  mysteries  of  God  (Eph. 
iii.  4).  Ill  "kindness"  we  trace  the  consciousness  of 
an  effort  to  reproduce  the  fi^aciousnoss  which  he  looked 
on  as  a  characteristic  attribute  of  God  and  Christ  (Eph. 
ii.  7 ;  Tit.  iii.  4).  In  the  "  Holy  Ghost  *'  we  may  see  a 
reference  both  to  ^iritual  gifts,  such  as  those  of  tongues 
and  prophecy  (1  Cor.  xiv.  18,  19),  and  to  the  impolses 
and  promptings  in  which  he  traced  the  general  guidance 
of  the  Spirit  (Acts  xvi.  6,  7).  *'  Love  unfeigned  "  (i.e., 
without  hypocrisy)  presents  the  same  combination  as  in 
Bom.  xii.  9  ("without  dissimulation"  in  the  English 
version). 

(7)  By  the  word  of  truth.— Both  words  are,  in 
the  Greek,  without  the  article,  and  this  throws  a  slight 
shade  of  doubt  upon  their  meaning.  With  the  article, 
the  same  combination  occurs  in  Eph.  i  13 ;  2  Tun.  u. 
15 ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  the  sense  is 
objective — "  the  word  which  conveys  the  truth  of  God 
to  men."  Here  a  subjective  meaning,  "a  word  of 
truthfulness,"  or  "truthful  word,"  as  distinct  from 
insincerity  of  speech,  is  grammatically  possible ;  bat  in 
Jas.  i.  18,  where  precisely  the  same  comDination  occurs, 
we  have  amjjle  warrant  for  retaining  the  objective 
meaning  even  here. 

By  file  power  of  God. — Here,  again,  the  words 
hover  between  a  general  and  a  specific  sense.  As  dis- 
tinguished from  the  "  Holy  Ghost"  in  verse  6,  and  look- 
ing to  the  general  use  of  the  Greek  word  for  "  i>ower," 
it  seems  natural  to  refer  the  word  here  chiefly,  though, 
perhaps,  not  exclusively,  to  the  supernatural  power  given 
by  Grod  for  working  miracles.  (Comp.  especially  chap, 
xii.  12 ;  1  Cor.  ii.  5  ;  xil  10,  28.  29.) 

By  the  armour  of  righteousness  on  the  right 
hand  and  on  the  left.—The  thought  is  found  in  a 
more  expanded  form  in  Eph.  vi.  11 — 17 ;  1  Thoss,  v.  8. 
Its  recurrence  in  chap.  x.  4  shows  how  familiar  it  was  to 
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the  armoiu'  of  righteousness  on  the 
rig'ht  hand  and  on  the  left,  (®)  by 
honour  and  dishonour,  by  evil  report 
and  good  report :  as  deceivers,  and  yet 
true;  ^^^  as  unknown,  and  yet  well 
known ;  as  dying,  and,  behold,  we  live ; 


as  chastened,  and  not  killed ;  ^^)  as  sor- 
rowful, yet  alway  rejoicing ;  as  poor,  yet 
making  many  rich ;  as  having  nothing, 
and  yet  possessing  all  things.  ^^^^  O 
ye  Corinthians,  our  mouth  is  open  unto 
you,  our  heart  is  enlarged.    <^^>  Ye  are 


St.  Paul's  mind.  Here  it  is  presented  in  a  more  con- 
densed form,  bnt  its  meaning  is  sufficiently  obvious. 
The  weapon  of  the  right  band  is  **  the  sword  of  the 
Spirit/*  aggressive  in  the  conflict  with  evil  (Eph.  vi.  17). 
Tne  armour  for  the  left  hand  is  defensive,  the  *'  shield 
of  faith/'  which  is  our  defence  against  the  fiery  darts 
of  the  wicked  (Eph.  vi.  16).  Thu  gives,  it  is  believed, 
A  better  meaning  than  the  interpretation  which  trans- 
lates the  Greek  word  by  "instruments/'  as  in  Bom. 
vi.  13,  and  taking  these  as  meaning  opportunities  for 
action,  sees  in  the  two  adjectives  the  meaning  which 
sometimes  attaches  to  them  in  Greek  anthers,  and 
was  derived  from  the  usages  of  Greek  divination,  as 
**  favourable  "  and  "unfavourable."  It  has  been  urged 
that  the  absence  of  the  Greek  article  before  '*  weapons 
on  the  left "  is  against  the  distinction  which  has  been 
drawn  above,  and  therefore  that  the  words  refer  to  the 
breast-plate  which  encompasses  both  sides  of  the  body ; 
bnt  this,  though  a  tenable  view  grammatically,  is  some- 
what over-subtle.  A  man  dictating  a  letter  under  the 
induence  of  strong  emotion  is  not  always  mindful  of 
minute  grammatical  distinctions,  such  as  that  on  which 
this  last  interpretation  rests. 

(<J)  By  honour  and  dishonour. — The  ennme- 
ration  of  the  elements  in  and  by  which  his  ministry  is 
carried  on  begins  to  take  a  more  personal  character. 
We  trace  once  more  in  the  word!s  that  follow  the 
sensitiveness  of  a  recent  experience.  He  has  to  do  his 
work,  at  one  time,  as  through  a  glory  which  he  has  not 
sought ;  at  another  time  under  an  ignominy  which  he 
has  not  deserved.  Men  at  one  time  speak  well  of 
him,  and  at  another  he  falls  upon  evu  and  bitter 
tongues.  The  very  word  "  deceiver,"  most  galling  of 
aU  words  to  one  who  is  conscious  of  his  truthfulness, 
is  recklessly  flung  at  him.  Through  all  these  he  goes 
on  his  work,  believing  that  in  them  also  he  may  find 
A  way  of  commending  himself  as  a  minister  of  God. 

(d)  As  unknown,  and  yet  well  known.-— -In 
the  absence  of  fuller  information  as  to  what  dispa- 
raging language  had  been  used  in  reference  to  St.  Paul, 
it  is  not  easy  to  appreciate  the  precise  force  of  the 
words  thus  used.  Possibly,  he  had  been  spoken  of  as  a 
man  of  "  unknown "  or  obscure  antecedents,  and  his 
answer  to  that  taunt  is,  as  in  chap.  i.  13, 14,  that  where 
he  was  known  at  all  he  was  recognised  as  being  what 
indeed  he  was.  He  could  show  even  to  them,  to  some 
of  them  at  least,  whether  it  were  not  so.  In  "  dying, 
4uid,  behold,  we  Uve  "  we  may  trace  a  reference  partly  to 
the  "  sentence  of  death  "  which  had,  as  it  were,  been 
passed  upon  him  (chap.  i.  9),  partly  to  the  malignant 
exultation  with  which  that  fact  had  been  received,  or 
was  likely,  he  thought,  to  be  received  by  those  who 
hated  him.  We  can  picture  them  as  saying,  "His 
course  will  soon  be  over ;  he  wiU  liot  trouble  us  long ; " 
.and  his  answer  to  that  imagined  sneer  is  that  he  is 
still  in  full  energy.  Wliat  has  befallen  him  has  been 
a  chastening  and  a  discipline,  but  he  is  not  yet,  as 
th'3y  fondly  thought, "  killed  "  and  delivered  over  unto 
death. 

(io)  As  sorrowful,  yet  alway  rejoicing.— Are 
wo  still  in  the  region  of  the  taunts  and  sneers  of  which 


we  have  found  such  distinct  traces  in  the  previous 
verses?  Did  men  say  of  him,  as  others  had  said  of 
the  saints  of  God  before  him,  that  he  was  "  smitten  of 
God,  and  afflicted  "  ?  Was  it  with  him,  as  with  David, 
that  when  he  wept,  that  "  was  turned  to  his  reproof  "  ? 
that  when  he  '*  made  sackcloth  his  garment "  he  "  be- 
came a  proverb  unto  them  "  P  (Ps.  Ixix.  10,  11.)  This 
seems,  on  the  whole,  the  most  probable  explanation  of 
the  words.  His  Jewish  rivals,  or  the  jesters  of  Corinth, 
taunted  him  with  his  want  of  cheerfulness,  "He  was 
alwavs  in  trouble."  This,  at  least,  enables  us  to  under- 
stand the  bitterness  of  spirit  in  which  St  Paul  spoke, 
and  to  enter  into  the  full  force  of  his  answer :  **  Yea, 
but  with  our  sorrow  there  is  also  the  ever-flowing 
well-spring  of  joy — a  joy  not  of  the  world,  but  of  the 
Holy  Ghost." 

As  poor,  yet  making  many  rich.— Better,  as 
a  beggar.  It  is  not  hard  to  imagine  that  the  outward 
circumstances  of  St.  Paul's  life,  his  daily  toil  as  a 
tent-maker,  his  accepting  gifts  from  the  Church  of 
Philippi  (chap.  xi.  8,  9;  Pnil.  iv.  15),  would  furnish 
occasion  for  some  taunting  jest.  We  seem  to  hear  men 
speaking  of  him  as  a  "  beggar,"  a  "  mendicant."  "  Yes," 
he  answers,  "  but  I  am  able  to  make  many  rich."  It  is 
a  possible,  thous^h  perhaps  not  altogether  an  adequate, 
explanation  of  the  words  to  see  in  Uiem  a  reference  to 
the  fact  that  out  of  his  "  poverty  "  he  was  able  to  snpplv 
the  necessities  of  others  (Acts  xx.  35).  We  must,  at  all 
events,  think  of  his  words  as  including  something  more 
than  this,  and  reminding  the  Corinthians  that  he  had 
made  man^  rich  with  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ. 

As  having  nothing,  and  yet  possessing  all 
things. — ^The  series  of  paradoxes  culminates  in  this. 
In  language  which  has  found  echoes  in  the  thoughts 
of  sages,  saints,  mystics,  he  utters  the  truth  that  in  the 
absolute  surrender  of  the  thought  of  calling  anything 
its  own  the  soul  becomes  the  heir  of  the  universe.  All 
things  are  his,  as  with  the  certainty  of  an  assured  in- 
heritance. The  beatitude  of  the  meek,  of  those  who 
claim  nothing,  is  that  they  "shall  inherit  the  earth," 
and  so  all  things  are  theirs — ^the  forces  of  nature,  and 
the  changes  and  chances  of  life — ^for  all  are  working 
together  for  their  good.    (See  Note  on  Matt.  v.  5.) 

(11)  O  ye  Corinthians.— There  was  manifestly  a 
pause  here  as  the  letter  was  dictated.  The  rush  of 
thoughts  had  reached  its  highest  point.  He  rests,  and 
feels  almost  as  if  some  apology  were  needed  for  so 
vehement  an  outpouring  of  emotion.  And  now  he 
writes  as  if  personally  pleading  with  them.  Nowhere 
else  in  the  whole  range  of  his  Epistles  do  we  find  any 

Skrallel  to  this  form  oi  speech — this  "  O  ye  Corinthians, 
e  has  to  tell  them  that  he  speaks  out  of  the  fulness  of 
his  heart,  that  if  his  mouth  has  been  opened  with  an 
unusual  freedom  it  is  because  his  heart  has  felt  a  more 
than  common  expansion. 

(12)  Ye  are  not  straitened  in  ns.— The  word 
presents  a  natural  contrast  to  the  expansion,  the  dila- 
tation, of  heart  of  the  previous  verse.  There  was  no 
narrowness  in  him.  In  that  large  heart  of  his  there  was 
room  for  them  and  for  a  thousand  others.  It  had,  as 
it  were,  an  infinite  elasticity  in  its  sympathies.    The 
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not  sti*aitened  in  us,  but  ye  are  straitened 
in  your  own  bowels.      <^^^  Now  for  a 

recompence  in  the   same, 

n^^'^'w^b;^  (I  speak  as  unto  my  chil- 
against     in-  dren,)  be  ye  also  enlarged. 

idXters.  "^^^  ^'*^   ^   y®    ^^^   unequaUy 

yoked  together  with   mi- 

believers :     for    what   fellowship    hath 

righteousness    with    unrighteousness  ? 

and  what  communion  hath  light  with 

darkness  ?     ^^^  And  what  concord  hath 
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Christ  with  Belial?  or  what  part  hath  he 
that  believeth  with  an  infidel  P  <^^^  And 
what  agreement  hath  the  temple  of 
God  with  idols  ?  for  ye  are  the  temple 
of  the  living  Grod ;  as  Grod  hath  said^  I 
will  dwell  in  them,*  and  walk  in  them ; 
and  I  will  be  their  God,  and  they  shall 
be  my  people.  ^"^^  Wherefore  come  out 
from  among  them,^  and  be  ye  separate, 
saith  the  Lord,  and  touch  not  the 
unclean  thing  ;  and  I  will  receive  you, 


narrowness  was  found  in  their  own  "  bowels  " — i.e.,  in 
their  own  affections.  They  would  not  make  room  for 
him  in  those  hearts  that  were  so  straitened  hj  passions, 
and  prejudices,  and  antipathies. 

(13)  Now  for  a  recompence  in  the  same.— 
Better,  perhaps,  as  a  return,  as  expressing  the  idea  of 
reciprocity.  Children  should  requite  the  care  and  love 
of  parents.  (Comp.  chap.  zii.  14)  They,  the  Corin- 
thians, are  his  spiritual  children.  (Comp.  1  Cor.  iv.  15.) 
What  does  he  demand  of  them,  but  that  Uiey  should  love 
him  in  return  for  his  love  P  What  they  needed  in  their 
spiritual  life  was  breadth  and  expansiyeness  of  affection. 

C^4)  Be  ye  not  unequally  yoked  together 
with  unbelievers. — ^We  seem  at  first  to  enter,  by 
an  abrupt  transition,  upon  a  new  line  of  exhortation. 
The  under-current  of  thought  is,  however,  not  difficult 
to  trace.  There  was  a  false  latitude  as  well  as  a  true. 
The  baser  party  at  Corinth  might  think  it  a  matter  of 
indifference  whether  they  married  a  heathen  or  a  Chris- 
tian, whether  they  chose  their  intimate  friends  among 
the  worshippers  of  Aphrodite  or  of  Christ.  Against 
that  "  enlargement "  tne  Apostle  feels  bound  to  protest. 
The  Greek  word  for  "  unequally  yoked  together  "  is  not 
found  elsewhere,  and  was  probaoly  coiaed  by  St.  Paul 
to  g^ve  expression  to  his  thoughts.  Its  meaning  is,  how- 
ever, determined  by  the  use  of  the  cognate  noun  in 
Lev.  xix.  19  (''  Thou  shalt  not  let  thy  catUe  gender  with 
a  diverse  Hnd").  Cattle  were  unequally  yoked  to- 
gether when  ox  and  ass  were  drawing  the  same  plough 
(Deut.  xxii.  10).  Men  and  women  are  so  when  they 
have  no  common  bond  of  faith  in  God.  Another  ex- 
planation refers  the  image  to  the  yoke  of  a  balance,  or 
pair  of  scales,  and  so  sees  in  the  precept  a  warning 
against  partiality  in  judgment ;  but  this  rests  on  very 
slender  ground,  or  rather,  no  ground  at  all. 

(J*)  What  concord  hath  Christ  with  Belial  P— 
The  passage  is  remarkable  as  being  the  only  occurrence 
of  the  name  in  the  New  Testament,  all  the  more  so 
because  it  does  not  appear  in  the  Greek  version  of  the 
Old.  The  Hebrew  word  signifies  '*  vileness,  worthless- 
ness ; "  and  the  *'  sons  of  Relial "  (as  in  Deut.  xiii.  13  ; 
1  Sam.  ii.  12 ;  xxv.  17)  were  therefore  the  worthless  and 
the  vile.  The  English  version,  following  the  Yulgate, 
translates  the  phrase  as  though  Belial  were  a  proper 
name,  and  this  has  led  to  the  current  belief,  as  shown 
in  Milton's  poems,  that  it  was  the  name  of  a  demon  or 
fallen  angel,  the  representative  of  impurity — 

"  Belial  came  last,  than  whom  a  spirit  more  lewd. 
Fell  not  from  heaven,  or  more  gross  to  love 
Vice  for  itseltr-Paradise  Lost,  i.  490. 

"  Belial,  the  dissolutcst  spirit  that  fell. 
The  scnsnalest,  and,  after  Asmorlai, 
The  fleshliest  incubus."— Paradise  Regained,  il.  204. 

St.  Paul  s  use  of  the  word  would  seem  to  imply  that 
3ome  such  belief  was  floating  among  the  Jews  in  his 
time.    A  strange  legend,  which  possibly  had  a  Jewish 


ori^  (it  is  referred  to  certain  necromarUici),  is  found 
in  an  obscure  and  forgotten  book  (Wiems:  Pseudo- 
Monarchia  Dcemonum),  to  the  effect  tliat  Solomon  wu 
led  by  a  certidu  woman  to  bow  before  the  image  of 
Belial,  who  is  represented  as  worshipped  by  the 
Babylonians.  Of  that  worsliip  there  is  no  trace  in 
history ;  and  Milton  seems  to  have  recognised  this— 


"  To  him  no  temple  stood 


ime 
Nor  altar  smoked." 

But  if  the  name  had  gathered  these  associations  round 
it,  we  can  understand  St.  Paul's  using  it  as  repre- 
senting, or,  as  it  were,  personifying,  the  whole  s^^stem 
of  impure  cultus  that  prevailed  m  the  worsmp  of 
Aphrodite  at  Corinth. 

With  an  infidel. — So  many  later  associations  have 
gathered  round  the  word,  that  it  may  be  well  to  remind 
the  reader  that  it  does  not  mean,  as  commonly  with  qb, 
one  who  has  rejected  the  fdth,  but  simply  one  who  has 
not  as  yet  received  it. 

W  And  what  agreement  hath  the  temple  of 
Gk>d  with  idols  ?— Here  we  see  clearly  the  drift  of 
the  Apostle's  thoughts.  His  mind  travels  back  to  the 
controversy  about  tnings  sacrificed  to  idols.  Was  there 
not  a  risk  that  what  ne  had  said  about  "  width  "  and 
"expansion"  of  feeling  would  be  nerverted  by  those 
who  claimed  the  right  to  sit  at  an  iaol's  feast  even  in 
the  precincts  of  the  idol's  temple  (1  Cor.  viii.  10)  F 
Against  that  perversion  he  thinks  it  necessaiy  to  enter 
his  protest.  And  the  fiH*ound  of  that  protest  is  that 
they,  collectively  and  individually  (1  Oor.  lii.  16 ;  vi.  19), 
are  the  temples  of  God,  and  that  there  can  be  na 
"  agreement "  between  that  temple  and  one  dedicated  to 
an  idol.  The  word  translated  "  agreement "  expresses, 
like  the  English,  a  compact  or  treaty  of  alliance.  In 
modem  phrase,  a  concordat  between  the  two  antagon- 
istic systems  was  an  impossibility. 

I  will  dwell  in  them,  and  walk  in  them.— 
The  citation  which  follows  is,  like  many  others  in  Si 
Paul's  writings,  a  composite  one:  Lev.  xxvi.  12  giviog, 
"  I  will  walk  among  you,  and  will  be  your  God,  and  ye 
shaU  be  my  people ; "  and  Ex.  xxix.  45,  "  I  will  dwell 
among  the  children  of  Israel,  and  will  be  their  God." 
The  implied  premiss  is  that  wherever  God  dweUs  there 
is  His  temple.  Tlie  word  indicates  the  "sanctuary," 
or  holiest  part  of  the  temple.     (See  Note  on  John  ii.  19.) 

(17)  Wherefore  come  out  trom  among  them  — 
Another  composite  quotation  follows,  beginning  with 
Isa.  lii.  11.  In  their  primary  historical  sense,  the  words 
were  addressed  as  to  the  priests  and  Levites  who  were 
to  return  from  Babylon.  They  were  not  to  bring  back 
with  them  any  symbol  of  that  "  unclean  "  ritual  which 
they  had  witnessed  there.  The  local  and  historical 
meaning  has  for  the  Apostle  passed  away,  and  the 
"  unclean  thing*'  b  identified  with  the  whole  system  of 
heathenism.  The  close  connection  of  this  verse  with 
the  great   prophecy  of  the  atoning  work   makes  it 
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(18)  and  will  be  a  Father  unto  you,*  and 
ye  shall  be  my  sons  and  daughters, 
saith  the  Lord  Almighty. 

CHAPTER  Vn.— (1)  Having  there- 
fore these  promises,  dearly  beloved,  let 
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us  cleanse  ourselves  from  all  filthiness 
of  the  flesh  and  spirit,  per-  chap.  vii.  1—4. 
feeting  holiness  in  the  fear  The  Apostle's 
of  God.  (2)  Receive  us;  we  p^^^t^of ^J 
have  wronged  no  man,  we  and  motive. 
have  corrupted  no  man,  we  have  de- 


probable  that,  in  writing  of  that  work,  St.  Paul  had 
remembered,  or,  perhaps,  actually  turned  to  Isa.  liii.,  as 
it  stood  in  the  LaX.  version,  and  so  was  led  on  to  the 
verse  which  almost  immediately  preceded  it.  "  I  will 
receive  you"  comes,  in  Heu  of  the  ending  of  Isaiah, 
from  the  Greek  of  Ezek.  xi.  17 ;  Jer.  xziv.  5. 

(A8)  And  will  be  a  Father  unto  you  .  .  .—Apm 
we  have,  as  it  were,  a  mosaic  of  citations :  **  I  will  be  a 
Father  .  .  .  ."  from  2  Sam.  vii.  14;  ''Sons  and 
daughters"  from  Isa.  xliii.  6;  "Saith  the  Lord 
"  from  the  Greek  of  2  Sam.  vii.  8.    It  may 


be  noted  as  not  without  interest  that  the  Greek  word 
rendered  "Almighty"  here,  and  "OmniTOtent"  in 
Bev.  xix.  6,  is  commonly  used  in  the  LaX.  as  an 
equivalent  for  the  Hebrew  "  Lord  of  Hosts  "  or  "  Lord 
of  Sabaoth." 

YIL 

0)  Having  therefore  these  promises  ...  let 
us  cleanse  ourselves  from  all  fllthiness.— The 
thought  b  identical  with  that  of  1  John  iiL  3.  In 
each  there  is  the  contrast  between  the  high  ideal  to 
which  the  believer  in  Christ  is  called  and  the  infinite 
debasement  into  which  he  may  possiblv  sink.  St.  John 
characteristically  presents  the  law  of  the  spiritual  Me  as 
a  generalised  fact  of  experience:  *'  Every  man  who  has 
the  hope  actually  does  purify  himself."  The  word  for 
''filthiness"  does  not  occur  elsewhere  in  the  New 
Testament.  In  2  Mace.  i.  27,  it  is  used  of  the  "pollu- 
tion*' of  idolatry;  iu  the  LXX.  of  Jer.  zxiii.  14 
(where  the  English  version  gives  "  a  horrible  thing," 
and  the  margin  *'  filthiness  '*)  of  the  sin  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah.  The  cognate  verb  is  used  of  sexual  im- 
purity in  Bev.  xiv.  4,  and  probably  with  the  same 
sense  in  Bev.  iii.  4,  and  this  is  manifestly  what  St. 
Paul  has  in  his  thoughts  here.  The  two  thonghte — 
idolatiy  and  impurity — were  inextricably  blended  in 
his  mind.  He  nad  been  warning  men  against  the 
feasts  that  were  held  in  the  idol's  temple.  He  cannot 
close  liis  eyes  to  the  ''hidden  things  of  shame  "  that 
were  their  constant  and  inevitable  accompaniments. 
But  that  conta^on  of  impurity  might  spread  to  the 
inward  parts.  Mind  and  conscience  might  be  defiled 
(Tit.  i.  15).  The  literature  of  the  Empire,  as  seen  in 
Catullus  and  Martial  and  Juvenal,  snows  only  too 
terribly  what  St.  Paul  meant  bv  "filthiness  of  the 
spirit."  The  very  element  in  man  by  which  he  is  raised 
above  the  brute  creatures  that  lead  a  simply  animal  or 
natural  life — ^his  imagination,  fancy,  discernment  of 
analogies— sinks  him  to  an  infinite  depth  below  them. 

Perfecting  holiness  in  the  fear  of  Gk>d.— 
The  word  for  **  holiness "  involves  the  idea  of  conse- 
cration, and  grows  out  of  the  thought  that  the  "  saints  " 
of  Qod  make  up  collectively,  as  in  chap.  vi.  16,  the 
Temple  in  which  He  dweUs.  As  the  former  clause  of 
the  verse  presents  the  negative  aspect  of  purity, 
abstinence  from  all  that  desecrates,  tnis  presents  the 
positive,  the  perfect  consecration,  and  this  is  wrought 
out  in  its  completeness,  in  "the  fear  of  God" — the 
reverential  awe  before  the  thought  of  God^s  presence. 
The  word  is  the  same  as  that  mis-translated  "  terror " 
in  chap.  v.  11. 


(2)  Beoeive  us ;  we  have  wronged  no  man.— 
Better,  Make  room  for  ua ;  we  wronged  no  man  ;  with 
the  same  change  of  tense  in  the  verbs  that  follow. 
There  is  an  almost  infinite  pathos  in  that  entreaty, 
uttered,  we  may  well  believe,  as  from  the  verv  depths  of 
the  soul — "Make  room  for  us."  The  under-current 
of  thought  flows  on.  He  had  complained  of  their 
being  straitened  in  their  affections,  had  entreated  that 
they  would  enlarge  their  hearts  towards  him,  as  his 
heart  was  enlarged  towards  them.  He  has  travelled  on 
—his  thoughts  turning  now  to  the  party  of  license,  with 
whom  he  nad  pleaded  so  earnestly  in  1  Cor.  viii. — ^z. 
— to  the  terribly  unutterable  contaminations  to  which 
thev  were  exposmg  themselves  by  their  companionship 
witn  idolaters.  He  now,  almost,  as  it  were,  with 
sobs,  entreats  once  more :  "  You  can  find  a  place  for 
such  as  these  in  your  heart.  Have  you  no  place  for 
meP"  In  the  words  "we  wronged  no  man"  we 
find  reference  to  charges  of  greed  of  gain  and  self- 
interested  motives  that  had  oeen  whispered  a^inst 
him,  and  to  which  he  refers  again  in  chaps,  viu.  20 ; 
xii.  18.  Perhaps,  also,  he  centrists  himself  with  others, 
who  **  did  wrong  and  defrauded  "  (1  Cor.  vi.  8). 

We  have  corrupted  no  man,  we  have  de- 
frauded no  man.— The  word  for  "  corrupt "  is  the 
same  as  that  translated  "  defile"  in  1  Cor.  iii.  17,  and  is 
used  with  manifest  reference  to  sensual  impurity  in 
2  Pet.  ii.  12 ;  Jude,  verse  10 ;  Rev.  xix.  2.  The  word 
for  "  defrauded  "  is  not  the  same  as  that  in  1  Cor.  vi. 
8,  and  though  meaning  literally  "  to  make  a  gain,"  or 
**  seek  a  gain,"  had,  with  its  cognate  nouns,  acquired  a 
darker  shade  of  meaning.  The  verb  is  used  in  obvious 
connection  with  impurity  in  1  Thess.  iv.  3—^,  where 
see  Note.  The  nouns  often  appear  in  closest  com- 
panionship with  those  which  indicate  that  form  of  evil 
(1  Cor.  V.  10, 11 ;  Eph.  V.  5 ;  2  Pet.  ii.  14 ;  Rom.  i.  29 ; 
Col.  iii.  5).  Mere  greed,  of  gain  is  commonly  de- 
scribed by  another  word,  which  we  translate  "the 
love  of  money"  (Luke  xvi.  14;  1  Tim.  vi.  10; 
2  Tim.  iii.  2).  There  seems,  then,  sufficient  reason 
for  connecting  this  verb  also  with  the  same  class 
of  sins.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  word  had  col- 
loquially acanired  a  secondary  meanii^,  and  was  used 
of  those  who  sought  gain  by  ministering  to  the 
vice  of  others — ^who  became,  as  it  were,  purveyors 
of  impurity.  The  words,  so  understood,  g^ve  us  a 
momentary  glimpse  into  a  depth  of  evil  from  which 
we  would  willingly  turn  our  eyes.  But  they  leave  no 
room  for  doubt  tliat,  iu  the  infinite  pruriency  of  such 
a  city  as  Corinth,  even  such  things  as  these  had  been 
said  of  the  Apostle  in  the  cynical  jests  of  the  paga- 
nising party  of  license.  They  tolerated  such  tniugs 
themselves.  They  welcomed  those  who  practised  them 
to  their  friendship  (1  Cor.  v.  11).  They  whispered, 
we  may  well  believe,  of  private  interviews  in  lonely 
lodgings,  of  public  gatherings  at  night  of  men  and 
women,  and  of  the  kiss  of  peace.  They  insinuated 
that,  after  all,  he  was  even  such  a  one  as  them- 
selves. So,  in  like  manner,  was  the  fair  fame  of  a 
disciple  of  St.  Paul's  attacked  by  Martial,  not  appa- 
rently with  malignity,  but  only  in  the  wantonness  of 
jest.    (See  Excwrsus  on  the  Later  Years  of  St.  PavVe 
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II.  COEINTHIANS,  VII. 


and  Fears  Wiihin> 


frauded  no  man.  ^^)  I  speak  not  this  to 
condemn  you :  for  I  have  said  before,  that 
ye  are  in  our  hearts  to  die  and  live  with 
you.  (*>  Great  is  my  boldness  of  speech 
toward  you,  great  is  my  glorying  of 
you:  I  am  filled  ydth  comfort,  I  am 
exceeding  joyful  in  all  our  tribulation. 
<^)  For,  when  we  were  come  into  Mace- 
donia, our  flesh  had  no  rest,  but  we 
Chap.  vii.  5—7.  were    troubled    on    every 

His  joy  at  the  gj^jg .    without  were  fight- 
news    brought  .  .ii  •  /» 

by  Titus.  mgs.    Within    were    tears. 


(6)  Nevertheless  God,  that  comforteth 
those  that  are  cast  down,  comforted  us 
by  the  coming  of  Titus ;  ^^^  and  not  by 
his  coming  only,  but  by  the  consolation 
wherewith  he  was  comforted  in  you, 
when  he  told  us  your  earnest  desire, 
your  mourning,  your  fervent  mind  to- 
ward me ;  so  that  I  rejoiced  the  more. 
(8)  roj.  though  I  made  you  sorry  with  a 
letter,  I  do  not  repent,  though  I  did 
repent:  for  I  perceive  that  the  same 
epistle  hath  made  you  sorry,  though  U 


Life,  at  the  end  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.)  So  like 
charges  were  levelled  at  the  reputation  of  Athanasius 
(Sozomen.  Hist  ii.  25),  and  of  Hooker  (Walton's  Life), 
So,  ^nerally,  it  was  the  ever-recurring  calumny  of  the 
heathen  against  the  Christians  that  their  Agapce,  or 
Feasts  of  Love,  were  scenes  of  foulest  license.  It  is 
obvious  that  there  is  much  in  the  popular  outcry 
against  confession  that  partakes  more  or  less  of  the 
same  character.  Against  charges  of  this  n&ture  St. 
Paul  utters  his  indignant  denial:  "No,"  he  virtually 
says ;  "  you  find  a  place  in  your  affections  for  those 
who  do  such  things :  can  you  not  find  a  place  also  for 
ns  who  are  free  from  them  ?''  The  sense  which  some 
have  g^ven  to  the  word  "  corrupt,"  as  referring  only  to 
doctrinal  corruptions,  is  manifestly  out  of  the 
question. 

(3)  I  speak  not  this  to  condemn  you.— 
Better,  I  do  not  speak  ew  condemning.  There  is  no 
"  yon"  in  the  Greek,  and  the  form  of  expression  seems 
intentionally  vague,  as  leaving  it  an  open  question 
whether  his  words  might  refer  to  his  readers  or  to 
others.  We  trace  here  a  sudden  revulsion  of  feeling. 
What  he  had  just  said  seemed  to  imply  that  he  con- 
demned them  for  even  listening  to  tho  calumnies  which 
had  been  circulated  against  him,  for  joining  in  any 
measure  even  of  outward  friendship  with  men  of  evil 
lives ;  and  then  there  rushes  on  his  memory  the  recol- 
lection of  all  the  ^ood  news  which  Titus  had  brought. 
Indignation  and  jealous  sensitiyeness  are  swallowed 
np  in  the  overflowing  thankfulness  to  which  those 
tidings  had  given  birth  at  the  time,  and  which  were 
now  renewed. 

I  have  said  beforo  .  .  .—He  had  not  used  the 
form  of  expression  before,  as  far  as  this  letter  is  con- 
cerned, but  the  fact  was  implied  in  what  he  had  said  in 
chap.  vi.  11 :  "  Our  heart  is  enlarged."  The  words  that 
follow  are  partly  an  almost  proverbial  expression  for 
strong  attachment,  as  in  Horace  {Odes,  iii.  9) :  '*  Tecum 
vivere  amem,  tecum  obeam  libens  " — 


"  With  thee  I  fain  would  live. 
With  thee  I  fain  would  die ; " 


partly  with  a  profounder  meaning,  that,  whether  in 
death  or  life  (the  order  of  the  words  throws  us  back  on 
**  dying,  but  behold,  we  live,"  in  chap.  vi.  9),  his  heart 
ana  prayers  would  be  with  them  ana  for  them. 

W  Great  is  my  boldness  of  speech.— The  con- 
text shows  that  he  is  not  apologising  for  bold  and  plain 
fflpeaking,  but  uses  the  word  as  implying  confidence 
(1  Tim.  lii.  13 ;  'Philem.  verse  8).  He  can  speak  without 
reticence  now,  because  he  is  going  to  express  his  com- 
fort and  joy  at  what  had  been  reported  to  him. 

I  am  exceeding  joyful.— Literally,  J  ciccccdrngrZi/ 
abound  (or,  oveiflow)  in  joy.  The  verb  is  the  same  as 
in  Bom.  v.  20,  and  answers  to  the  "pressed  above 


measure  "  which  he  had  used  in  chap.  i.  8,  in  speakmg 
of  liis  troubles.  « 

(^)  For,  when  we  were  come  into  Maoe- 
donia  . . . — His  feeling  has  led  him  back  to  the  uamtiYe 
from  which  he  had  digressed  in  chap.  ii.  13.  He  liad  come 
from  Troas  full  of  anxiety  and  agitation.  He  arrired 
in  Macedonia.  Much  remained  the  same.  His  body 
was  still  suffering  from  want  of  rest,  even  though  his 


my  spirit "  in  chap. 

Without  were  fightings,  within  were  fears. 
— Wo  have  no  knowledge  to  what  the  first  clause  refers. 
It  is  natural  to  think  either  of  dangers  and  persecutions 
from  the  heathen,  or,  probably,  of  conflicts  with  the 
party  of  the  circumcision,  or,  as  he  caUs  them  in 
Phil.  iiL,  of  the  " concision,"  at  Philippi.  The  "  fears" 
manifestly  refer  to  his  alarm  and  anxiety  about  the 
effect  produced  by  his  first  Epistle. 

(^)  God,  that  oomfortetn  those  that  are  cast 
down. — The  fact  of  his  own  experience  seems  ahnost 
to  present  itself  to  his  thoughts  as  constituting  an 
attribute  of  the  divine  character.  In  tho  word  for 
"  cast  down  "  {lowly)  we  may,  perhaps,  trace  an  allusion 
to  the  same  word  used  of  liim  by  others  as  a  dis- 
paraging epithet.    (See  Note  on  chap.  x.  1.) 

(7)  And  not  by  his  coming  only,— Tliere  wis 
joy,  doubtless,  in  seeing  his  true  son  in  the  faith  (Tit. 
i.  1)  once  again,  but  the  great  comfort  was  found  in 
the  news  which  he  brought  with  him.  On  the  part  of 
the  majority,  at  least,  of  those  who  had  been  present 
when  the  flpistle  was  read,  there  had  been  all  the 
feelings  which  he  most  desired  to  rouse — ^longing  to  see 
him  as  he  longed  to  see  them  (see  Bom.  i.  11 ;  FhiL 
i.  8 ;  1  Thess.  iii.  6 ;  2  Tim.  i  4,  for  the  meaning  of  the 
word),  their  "mourning"  {uttered  lamentaiion)  for 
having  grieved  him ;  their  zeal  (not "  towards  "  him,  bnt) 
on  hts  behalf  and  for  him,  as  against  those  who 
slandered  him.  All  these  were  elements  of  comfort, 
and  his  sorrow  was  turned  into  a  yet  greater  joy  than 
had  been  caused  by  the  mere  arrival  of  Titus. 

(8)  For  though  I  made  you  sorry  with  a 
letter.— Better,  For  even  if,  and,  as  the  Greek  has  the 
article,  with  my  letter.  This  Titus  had  told  him ;  and 
commonly  t4>  have  caused  pain  to  others  would  have 
been  a  source  of  grief  to  nim,  but  he  cannot  bring 
himself  now  to  say,  I  regret,  (This  is,  perhaps,  better 
than  recent  On  the  words,  see  Notes  on  Matt.  xxL  29; 
xxvii.  3.)  He  owns,  however,  that  there  had  lieen  a 
moment,  either  on  first  hearing  of  their  grief  or  in  his 
previous  anxiety,  when  he  hi&  half  r^retted  that  he 
had  written  so  strongly.  Now  he  sees  that  that  grief  was 
bTit  transient,  and  he  trusts  that  the  good  wrought  byit 
will  be  abiding. 
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were  but  for  a  season.    ^^)  Now  I  rejoice, 

not    that    ye   were   made 

Se^'^ii^  h;*«^"7»  ^^*  *^^*  7^  sorrowed 
which  the  Cor-  to  repentance :  for  ye  were 

manT/eat^  made  sorry  after  a  godly 
their  sorrow  manner,^  that  ye  might  re- 
and  repent-  ceive  damage  by  ns  in  no- 
thing. <^®)  For  godly  sorrow 
worketh  repentance  to  salvation  not  to 
be  repented  of:  but  the  sorrow  of  the 
world  worketh  death.  ^^^^  For  behold  this 
selfsame  thing,  that  ye  sorrowed  after  a 


1  Or.  oeeordiHg  to 
QadL 


godly  sort,  what  carefulness  it  wrought 
in  you,  yea,  what  clearing  of  yourselves, 
yea,  what  indignation,  yea,  what  fear, 
yea,  what  vehement  desire,  yea,  what 
zeal,  yea,  what  revenge  !  In  all  things 
ye  have  approved  yourselves  to  be  clear 
in  this  matter.  Os)  Wherefore,  though 
I  wrote  unto  you,  I  did  it  not  for  his 
cause  that  had  done  the  wrong,  nor  for 
his  cause  that  suffered  wrong,  but  that 
our  care  for  you  in  the  sight  of  God 
might  appear  unto  you.      (^'^^  Therefore 


(9)  That  ye  sorrowed  to  repentanc3.>-Here 
the  true  word  for  ''repentance'*  is  used  in  all  the 
fulness  of  its  meaning.  (See  Notes  on  Matt.  iii.  2,  8.) 
There  is  nothing  in  the  Greek  corresponding  to  the 
variation  "  ye  sorrowed  "  and  "  were  made  sorry/'  the 
same  word  being  used  in  both  cknses. 

After  a  godly  manner.— The  English  is  but  a 
feeble  equivalent  for  the  Greek.  Literally,  according 
to  God — i.e.  (as  may  be  seen  by  comparing  the  sense  of 
the  same  or  like  phrases  in  Kom.  viii.  27;  Eph.  iv. 
24;  Ool.  ii.  8),  alter  His  wiU  and  purpose.  **God 
allowed  you,"  he^  tells  them,  "  to  be  grieved  in  order 
that  you  might  sustain  no  loss,  as  you  might  have 
done  had  we  held  our  peace." 

(10)  For  godly  sorrow.— Again  we  note  the  need- 
less variation  which  is  the  easily  besetting  sin  of 
the  English  version.  Better,  as  before,  tM  sorrow 
which  is  after  the  will  of  God. 

Bepentance  to  salvation  not  to  be  repented 
of. — Here  the  English  effaces  a  distinction  in  llie 
original.  (See  Note  on  Matt,  xxvii.  3.)  Better,  repen' 
tance  unto  salvcUion,  giving  no  matter  for  regret  The 
adjective,  or  adjectival  phrase,  may  qualify  either  "  re- 
pentance" or  "salvation."    The  latter  seems  preferable. 

But  the  sorrow  of  the  world  worketh  death. 
— As  contrasted  with  **  salvation,"  death  must  be  taken 
in  its  widest  sense.  The  mere  sorrow  of  the  world  leads 
only  to  remorse  and  despair,  to  the  death  of  a  broken 
heart,  possibly  to  suicide ;  in  any  case,  to  the  loss  of  the 
true  eternal  life. 

(11)  That  ye  sorrowed  after  a  godly  sort.— 
Better,  as  before,  that  ye  sorrowed  after  the  toUl  of  God. 
The  series  of  emotional  words  that  follow  represent 
the  Apostle's  estimate  of  what  ho  had  hcara  from 
Titus.  There  was  (1)  earnestness  where  there  had  been 
indifference  to  evil,  or  even  approval  of  it  (1  Oor.  v.  2); 
and  this  was  shown  (2)  in  the  vindication  of  their  con- 
duct which  they  had  sent  through  Titus,  and  (3)  in 
their  stem  '*  indignation  "  against  the  offender ;  (4)  in 
their  "  fear,"  partly  of  the  supernatural  chastisement 
which  St.  Paul  had  threatened,  partlv  of  the  jud^ent 
of  God,  which  was  against  such  things;  (5)  m  the 
longing  to  have  him  once  more  among  them  which 
mingled  with  their  fear;  (6)  in  their  new  "zeal"  for  the 
law  of  purity ;  (7)  in  their  actual  vengeance j  i.e.,  their 
sentence  of  condemnation  passed  upon  the  offender. 

To  be  clear  in  this  matter.— Literally,  in  the 
matter,  possibly  with  exclusive  reference  to  the  sin 
condemned  in  1  Cor.  v.  1 — 5,  but  possibly  also,  as  in 
1  Thess.  iv.  6,  as  an  euphemistic  expression  for  the  sin 
of  impurity  generally. 

(12)  Wherefore,  though  I  wrote  unto  you.— 
The  reference  to  the  man  that  had  suffered  wrong  im- 
plies that  the  offender  in  1  Cor.  v.  1  had  married  his 


step-mother  during  his  father's  life.  All  other  inter- 
pretations— such  as  those  which  make  St.  Paul  or  Uie 
community  the  injured  part^ — are  fantastic.  But  in 
what  sense  was  the  father  injured  P  The  union  was  a 
marriage,  not  a  mere  concubinage  or  adultery  (see 
Note  on  1  Cor.  v.  1),  and  it  could  not  have  been  so 
unless  the  first  marriage  had  been  dissolved  by  a 
divorce.  But  if  the  husband  had  divorced  the  wife, 
then,  though  the  son's  marriage  may  have  shocked  men 
as  immoral,  the  father  could  liarmy  be  said  to  have 
suffered  a  wrong  to  which  he  had  expjosed  himself  by 
his  own  act.  The  probable  explanation  is  found  in 
supposing  that  the  wife,  seduced  by  her  step-son  or 
seducing  him,  had  divorced  herself.  Wives  had  tliis 
power  under  Roman  law;  and  it  was  used  with  such 
license  under  the  Empire,  that  Juvenal  speaks  of  one 
woman  of  rank  who  had — 

"  Eight  husbands  in  five  autumns.    Do  yon  laugh  7 
The  thing  reads  well  upon  an  epitaph?'— Sat.  vi.  230. 

On  this  assumption  the  father  had,  of  course,  sustained 
a  very  ^evous  wrong.  There  is  an  obvious  tone 
of  impatience,  almost  of  annoyance,  in  the  way  in  which 
St.  Paul  speaks  of  the  whole  business.  It  was  one  of 
those  scandals  in  which,  though  it  had  been  necessary 
to  assert  the  law  of  purity  and  enforce  the  discipline 
of  the  Church,  he  could  not  brin^  himself  at  the 
time  to  feel  any  special  interest  m  either  of  the 
parties.  Afterwards,  when  the  sinner  was  repentant, 
there  came,  it  is  true,  a  new  feeling  of  pity  for  him, 
as  in  chap.  ii.  6—8.  But  when  ne  wrote,  it  was 
with  a  larger  aim,  to  show  them  how  much  he  cared 
for  his  disciples  at  Corinth,  how  jealous  he  was  to 
clear  away  any  stains  that  affected  their  reputation 
as  a  Church.  It  is  noticeable  that  no  mention  is 
made  of  the  woman^s  repentance,  nor,  indeed,  of  her 
coming,  in  any  way,  under  the  discipline  of  tho 
Church.  The  facts  of  the  case  suggest  the  conclusion 
that  both  husband  and  wife  were  heathens,  and 
that  the  son  was  tho  only  convert  of  the  family. 
In  this  case  we  may  fairly  assume  that  she  liad 
played  the  part  of  temptress,  and  that  his  con- 
science, though  weak,  had  been  the  more  sensitive 
of  the  two.  On  this  view  the  exhortations  a<^iiist 
being  "uneaually  yoked  together"  with  unbclicvcra 
gains  a  fresn  si^ficance.  Possibly  some  idolatrous 
festival  had  furmshed  the  first  opportunity  of  sin,  and 
so  the  fact  gave  social  protest  against  any  attempt  to 
combine  the  worship  of  (Christ  with  that  of  Belial. 

(13)  Therefore  we  were  comforted.— The  tense 
of  the  Greek  verb  implies  a  different  structure  of  tho 
sentence :  Therefoi^e  we  have  been  comforted :  and 
upon  (i.e.,  over  and  above)  oi*r  comfort  we  rejoiced 
7nore  exceedingly  at  the  joy  of  Titus.    That  was  to 
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we  were  comforted  in  your  comfort :  yea,  i 
Cflxap.  vii.  13—  and  exceedingly  the  more 

ton'^hichi?'  J^y^^  ^^  ^"^^  ^^^  J^y  ^^^^■ 

tns  felt  for  the  tu8,  because  his  spirit  was 
Corinthiana.  refreshed  by  you  all.  ^^^^For 
if  I  have  boasted  any  thing  to  him  of 
you,  I  am  not  ashamed;  but  as  we  spake 
all  things  to  you  in  truth,  even  so  our 
boasting,  which  I  made  before  Titus, 
is  found  a  truth.  (^)  And  his  inward 
affection^  is  more  abundant  toward  you, 
whilst  he  remembereth  the  obedience  of 


A.D.aa 
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you  all,  how  with  fear  and  trembling  ye 
received  him.  (^^>  I  rejoice  therefore  that 
I  have  confidence  in  you  in  all  things. 

CHAPTEE  Vin.— W  Moreover,  bre- 
thren,  we  do  you  to  wit  ^^,  ...  ^_^ 
of  the  grace  of  God  be-  The^action  of 
stowed  on  the  churches  of  the  Macedo- 
Macedonia ;  (2)  tow  that  IJ^eg^^'to^^ 
in  a  great  trial  of  affliction  collection  for 
the  abundance  of  their  ^^^«^^' 
joy  and  their  deep  poverty  abounded 


St.  Paul  a  new  source  of  happiness.  The  intense 
sympathy  of  his  nature  would  have  made  him  share  the 
msappointment  of  his  delegate,  and  in  like  manner  he 
now  shares  his  joy.  The  messenger  had  shown  himself 
to  be  his  true  son  in  the  faith  (Tit.  i.  1). 

Hifl  spirit  was  refreshecL—Better,  as  expressing 
the  permanence  of  the  effect,  has  been  refreshed.  The 
term  was  a  favourite  one  with  the  writer.  Stephanas, 
and  Fortimatus,  and  Achaicus  had  '' refreshed"  his 
spirit  (1  Cor.  xvL  18.  Comp.  also  Philem.  verses  7  and 
2^).  The  primary  idea  of  the  word  is,  however,  rather 
that  of  "giving  re^r'  to  the  weary,  as  in  Matt.  xi.  28; 
xxvi.  45. 

(14)  For  if  I  have  boasted  any  thing  to  him 
of  you. — ^It  is  obviously  implied  that  he  had  boasted. 
He  had  encourax^ed  Titus,  when  he  sent  him,  with  the 
assurance  that  he  would  find  many  elements  of  good 
miuKled  with  the  evil  which  he  was  sent  to  correct. 
And  now  St.  Paul  can  add :  "  I  was  not  shamed  **  (the 
tense  requires  this  rendering)  **  when  he  came  back 
with  his  report." 

Even  so  our  boasting^  which  I  made  before 
Titus. — The  words  "  I  made  "  are,  as  the  italics  show, 
not  in  the  Greek.  Some  of  the  better  MSS.  give,  indeed, 
**your  boasting,"  and  with  this  reading  the  sense  would 
be :  "As  what  I  said  of  you  to  Titus  turned  out  to 
be  true,  so  I  recognise  that  what  you  Sfud  to  him  of 
yourselves,  of  your  zeal  and  longing  (as  in  verse  11), 
was  spoken  truly."  The  Beceiv^  reading  rests,  how- 
ever,  on  very  good  authority,  and  certainly  gives  a 
better  sense :  "  We  spoke  truly  to  you  of  your  faults ; 
we  spoke  truly  to  Titus  of  your  good  qualities." 

(15)  His  inward  affection.— The  margin  gives 
the  literal  meaning  of  the  Greek,  which  is  used  here 
with  the  same  meaning  as  in  chap.  vi.  12.  Perhaps 
"heart,"  or  "feelings,"  would  be  the  best  English 
equivalent.  The  recollection  of  what  had  passed  at 
Corinth  had  bound  him  by  ties  of  closest  sympathy 
with  the  disciples  there. 

With  fear  and  trembling.— The  combination  is  a 
favourite  one  with  St.  Paul.  (Comp.  1  Cor.  ii.  3 ;  Eph. 
vi.  5 ;  Phil.  ii.  12.)  What  it  means  is  that  Titus  had  been 
received,  not,  as  he  feared,  with  petulant  resistance,  but 
with  respectf id  reverence,  not  witnout  an  element  of  fear. 

(16)  I  rejoice  therefore  that  I  have  confi- 
dence in  you  in  all  things.— Most  of  the  better 
MSS.  omit  "  therefore,"  which  may  have  been  inserted 
for  the  sake  of  connecting  the  verso.  "  I  have  con- 
fidence in  YOU,"  though,  in  one  sense,  a  literal  trans- 
lation of  the  Greek,  fails  to  give  its  exact  meaning. 
He  does  not  mean,  "  I  trust  you,"  but  "  I  am  of  good 
cheer,  1  take  courage  in  vou,  being  what  you  are." 
With  this  expression  of  thankfulness  ho  leaves  the 
painful  subject  of  which  he  had  been  compelled  to 


speak,  and  passes,  probably  after  a  pause  of  greater  or 
less  length,  to  another. 

vm. 

(1)  Moreover,  brethren,  we  do  you  to  wit 

.  .  . — Better,  we  declare,  or  make  knoton  to  you.  There 
is  no  adequate  reason  for  retaining  aphrase  which  is  now 
obsolete.  The  topic  on  which  the  Epistle  now  touches, 
and  which  is  earned  on  through  thb  and  the  following 
chapter,  was  one  very  dear  to  the  Apostle's  heart. 
(See  Note  on  1  Cor.  xvi  1.)  When  he  wrote  before  he 
had  simply  given  directions  as  to  what  the  Corinthians 
were  to  ao.  Now  he  has  something  to  teU  them. 
The  churches  of  Macedonia — ^Philippi,  we  must  believe, 
prominent  among  them — had  been  true  to  their  old 
generosity  (chap.  xi.  8,  9;  Phil.  iv.  15),  and  were 
now  showing  it,  not,  as  before,  in  personal  kindness  to 
their  teacher,  but  in  the  truer  way  of  acting  as  he 
wished  them  to  act ;  .and  he  sees  in  this  a  means  of 
stirring  up  his  friends  at  Corinth  to  an  honourable 
emulation.  There  is  something  intensely  characteristic 
in  the  way  in  which  he  opens  ma  statement.  He  traces 
the  generosity  of  the  Macedonians  to  its  true  source. 
He  is  goin^  to  tell  the  Corinthians  of  the  "  grace  of 
Grod  "  Uiat  has  enabled  them  to  do  so  much. 

(2)  In  a  great  trial  of  afiOiction.— We  do  not 
know  what  is  speciallv  referred  to,  but  a  community  of 
Christians  in  a  heathen  city  was  always  exposea  to 
trials  of  this  kind,  and  the  temper  shown  before  by  the 
rulers  at  Philippi  and  the  Jews  of  Thessalonica  (Acts 
xvi.  19,  20 ;  xvii.  5,  6 ;  1  Thess.  ii.  14)  makes  it  almost 
certain  that  they  would  carry  on  at  least  a  petty  perse- 
cution with  more  or  less  persistency.  The  "  poverty  " 
at  Philippi  may  possibly  be  connected  with  the  prepon- 
derance of  women  in  the  Church  there,  as  indicated 
in  Acts  xvi.  13.  In  the  absence  of  the  bread-winners 
of  a  household,  Christian  women  in  a  Greeco-Roman 
city  would  find  but  scanty  means  of  subsistence.  In 
part,  however,  the  churches  were  but  sharers  in  a 
widely-spread  distress.  Macedonia  and  Achaia  never 
recovered  from  the  three  wars  between  Csesar  and 
Pompeius,  between  the  Triumvirs  and  Brutus  and 
Cassius,  and  between  Augustus  and  Antonius.  Under 
Tiberius,  they  petitioned  for  a  diminution  of  their 
burdens,  and  were  accordingly  transferred  for  a  time 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  senate  to  that  of  the 
emperor,  as  involving  a  less  heavy  taxation. 

Unto  the  riches  of  their  liberality.— The 
primary  meaning  of  the  word,  as  in  chap.  L  12  (where 
see  Note),  is  simplicity,  or  singleness  of  purpose. 
That  singleness,  wnen  shown  in  gifts,  leads  to  "libe- 
rality," and  so  the  word  had  acquired  the  secondary 
sense  in  which  it  seems  here  to  be  used.  IVndale,  ana 
Cranmer,  however,  give  "  singleness,"  and  the  Rhemish 
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unto  the  riches  of  their  liberality. 
(3)  Pop  to  their  power,  I  bear  record, 
yea,  and  beyond  their  power  they  were 
willing  of  themselves;  <*)  praying  us 
with  much  intreaty  that  we  would 
receive  the  gift,  ana  take  upon  us  the 
fellowship  of  the  ministering  to  the 
saints.  <^)  And  this  they  did,  not  as  we 
hoped,  but  first  gave  their  own  selves  to 
the  Lord,  and  unto  us  by  the  will  of 
(Jod.  (®>  Insomuch  that  we  desired 
Titus,  that  as  he  had  begun,  so  he  would 
also  finish  in  you  the  same  grace  also. 
<^)  Therefore,   as  ye  abound  in  every 


thing,  in  faith,  and  utterance,  and 
knowledge,  and  in  all  diligence,  and  in 
your  love  to  us,  see  that  ye  abound  in 
this  grace  also.  (®J  I  speak  not  by 
commandment,  but  by  oc-  q^^  yjij.  g_ 
casion  of  the  forwardness  i&  Appeal  to 
of  others,  and  to  prove  ^^deJ?^^ 
the  sincerity  of  your  love,  of  the  Corin- 
(^>  For  ye  know  the  grace  **^^*"^ 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that,  though 
he  was  rich,  yet  for  your  sakes  he 
became  poor,  that  ye  through  his 
poverty  might  be  rich.  (^^)  And  herein 
I  give  my  advice :  for  this  is  expedient 


version  '*  simplicity."  "  Liberality "  first  appears  in 
that  of  Geneva. 

(8)  They  were  willing  of  themselves.— Lite- 
rally,  sporUaneously.  This  was  the  point  of  excellence 
which  ne  wished  to  indicate  as  an  example  to  the 
Corinthians.  Those  of  Macedonia  needed  no  appeal  or 
counsel  such  as  he  had  given  to  the  Corinthians  and  to 
others. 

W  Fraying  us  with  much  intreaty  .  .  .— 
The  words  "that  we  would  receive"  are  not  in  the 
Greek,  which  liter&Uv  mns :  asking  of  us  the  grace  (or 
favour)  and  feUowsnip  in  the  ministry  of  the  saints, 
i.e.,  asking  to  be  allowed  to  share  in  it. 

(5)  Not  as  we  hoped  .  .  .—This  means,  of  course, 
that  they  had  done  what  was  far  beyond  his  hopes ;  and 
here  the  point  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  gave,  not  their 
money  only,  but  themselves,  their  time,  thought,  energy, 
primarily  to  Christ  as  their  Lord,  and  uien  to  tiie 
Apostle  as  Ks  minister.  And  this  they  had  done 
because  they  allowed  the  will  of  God  to  work  upon 
their  will. 

(0)  Insomuch  that  we  desired  Titus  .  •  .— 
The  sequence  of  events  seems  to  have  been  this: 
When  Titus  came  to  Corinth,  he,  amon^  other  things, 
after  seeing  the  satisfactory  results  of  tne  First  Epistle 
in  other  respects,  had  begun  to  take  measures  for  this 
<sollection  for  the  poor  of  Jerusalem.  He  had  been,  to 
a  certain  extent,  successful.  Encouraged  by  the  report 
of  that  success,  St.  Paul  had  now  entreated  Titus  to 
return  to  Corinth,  and  to  bring  the  good  work  to  its 
oompletion.  "This  grace  also"  practically  means — 
this  work  of  liberality,  as  well  as  that  of  repentance 
and  loyal  obedience  already  spoken  of  in  chap.  vii. 

(7)  Therefore,  as  ye  abound  in  every  thing.— 
Literally,  But,  a>s  ye  abound,  marking  the  transition 
from  narrative  to  exhortation.  He  opens,  as  was  his 
manner,  with  words  of  praise,  and  dexterously  com- 
bines the  gitis  of  "  utterance  and  knowledge,*'  which 
he  had  acknowledged  before  (1  Cor.  i.  5),  with  the 
^'earnestness  and  love"  of  which  ho  had  spoken  in 
this  very  Epistle  (chap.  vii.  12). 

And  in  your  love  to  us.— Some  MSS.  give  the 
reading  "  our  love  for  you,"  but  that  in  the  text  has 
abundant  authority,  and  gives  a  far  better  meaning. 
The  English  expresses  the  general  meaning,  but 
there  is  a  subtle  delicacy  in  the  Greek:  "the  love 
which,  flowing  from  you,  rests  in  us  as  its  object." 
The  other  reading  would  convey  the  sense  of  "the  love 
which,  flowing  from  us — i.e.,  from  our  teaching  and 
influence— now  dwells  in  you,  and  shows  itself  in  act." 
In  any  case,  he  is  praising  them  for  a  quality  which  is 
•actually  theirs. 


(8)  I  speak  not  by  commandment.— The 
Enelish,  and,  indeed,  the  Greek  also,  is  to  some  extent 
ambiguous,  and  leaves  us  uncertain  whether  he  dis- 
claims merelv  the  tone  of  command  or  the  sanction  of 
a  divine  authority.  The  former  seems  the  preferable 
meaning,  but  ultmiately  the  one  runs  into  tbe  other. 
He  ffives  no  commands  m  this  matter  to  others  because 
he  nas  received  no  commandment  from  the  Lord 
Himself.    (Comp.  1  Cor.  vii.  6, 12,  25.) 

(9)  Ye  know  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ. — The  meaning  of  the  word  "  mce  "  appears 
slightly  modified  by  the  context.  The  theological  sense 
of  the  word,  so  to  speak,  falls  into  the  background* 
and  that  of  an  act  of  Sberality  becomes  prominent. 

That,  though  he  was  rich,  ...  he  became 
poor. — Better,  that,  beina  rich  .  .  .  The  thought  is 
the  same  as  that  expressed  in  Phii  ii.  6,  7,  especially  in 
the  words  which  oup;ht  to  be  tnmslated  He  emptied 
Himself  He  was  nch  in  the  inefEable  glory  of  the 
divine  attributes,  and  these  He  renounced  for  a  time  in 
the  mjstery  of  the  Incarnation,  and  took  our  nature 
in  all  its  poverty.  This  is  doubtless  the  chief  thought 
expressed,  but  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  the  words 
refer  also  to  the  outward  aspect  of  our  Lord's  life.  He 
chose  the  lot  of  the  poor,  almost  of  the  beggar  (the 
Greek  word  "  poor "  is  so  translated,  and  ngntly,  in 
Luke  xvi.  20--22),  as  Francis  of  Assisi  and  others 
have  done  in  seeking  to  f oUow  in  His  steps.  And  this 
He  did  that  men  might  b^  that  spectacle  of  a  life  of 
self -surrender  be  sharers  with  Him  in  the  eternal  wealth 
of  the  Spirit,  and  find  their  treasure  not  in  earth  but 
heaven.  As  regards  the  outward  mendicant  aspect  of 
our  Lord's  life,  and  that  of  His  disciples,  see  Notes  on 
Matt.  X.  10;  Luke  viii.  1—3;  John  xii.  6. 

(10)  And  herein  I  give  my  advice.— We  note 
the  same  careful  distinction  between  command  and 
counsel  which  we  have  seen  in  1  Cor.  vii.  25. 

Who  have  begun  before  . .  .—Better,  who  got  the 
start,  last  year,  not  only  as  to  the  doing,  hut  also  as  to 
the  willing.  At  first,  the  words  seem  like  an  anti-climax, 
but  what  is  meant  is  that  the  Corinthians  had  been 
before  the  Macedonian  churches  in  both  those  stages. 
They  had  formed  the  purpose  of  givin^t  they  had  begun 
to  lay  by  and  to  collect,  before  their  rivals  nad  started. 
They  had,  as  it  were,  scored  those  two  points  in  that 
game  of  honourable  competition.  It  was  "profitable 
for  them"  that  he,  as  a  by-stander  watcning  the 
game,  should  give  them  a  hint,  so  that  they  might  not 
at  last  be  ignominiously  defeated.  It  is  not  c<\sy  to 
fix  the  exact  limits  of  time  indicated  in  the  "  year  a^o." 
The  First  Epistle  was  written  about  Easter.  Then, 
after  remaining  at  Ephesus  for  a  while,  there  came  the 
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for  you,  who  have  begun  before,  not 
only  to  do,  but  also  to  be  forward  ^  a 
year  ago.  <^^^  Now  therefore  perform 
the  doing  of  it;  that  as  there  was  a 
readiness  to  will,  so  there  may  be  a  per- 
formance also  out  of  that  which  ye 
have.  <^2)  For  if  there  be  first  a  willing 
mind,  it  is  accepted  according  to  that  a 
man  hath,  and  not  according  to  that  he 
hath  not.  ^^^^  For  I  mean  not  that  other 
men  be  eased,  and  ye  burdened :  <">  but 
by  an  equality,  Hiat  now  at  this  time 
your  abundance  m^iy  he  a  supply  for 


1  Gr.  wiUima. 


a  Ex.  1&  181 


their  want,  that  their  abundance  also 
may  be  a  supply  for  your  want:  that 
there  may  be  equality:  <^J  as  it  is 
written.  He  that  had  gathered  much  had 
nothing  over ; '  and  he  that  had  gathered 
little  had  no  lack.  <^^  But  thanks  be 
to  God,  which  put  the  same  earnest 

care  into  the  heart  of  Ti-  chap.  viii.  ic- 
tus for  you.  (^^)  For  indeed  24.  st!  Paul's  ar- 
he  accepted  the  exhorta.  STS^^S^ 
tion ;  but  being  more  for-  sion  of  the  sum 
ward,  of  hia  own  accord  he  I^IH^J^ 
went  unto  you.     <^>  And  Judsea. 


journey  to  Troas;  thon  that  to  Macedoiiia;  then  the 
coming  of  Titus,  bringing  word  that  the  Corinthians 
had  acted  on  the  command  of  1  Cor.  xyi.  1.  This 
would  bring  us  to  the  autumn  months ;  and  St.  Paul, 
reckoning,  as  a  Jew  would,  the  year  as  beginning  with 
Tisri  (September  or  October),  might  speak  of  what  had 
taken  place  in  April  or  May  as  done  "  last  year,"  though 
there  had  not  been  an  interval  of  twelve  months. 

(11)  Now  therefore  perform  the  doing.—Better, 
complete  the  doing :  to  "  perform  the  doing  **  being  open, 
in  the  modern  use  of  the  word,  to  tne  charge  of 
tautology.  All  the  English  versions,  however,  have 
"perform."  The  three  stages  are  distinctly  marked 
out  in  St.  Paul's  mind: — (f)  Willing  the  purpose  to 
give;  in  this  they  had  shown  readiness.  (2)  Setting 
about  the  work  of  giving;  {his  Titus  had  reported. 
(3)  Completing  the  work;  this  he  now  urgea  upon 
them,  80  that  it  might  answer  to  the  beginniug. 

(12)  For  if  there  be  first  a  willing  mind.— 
This  grows  "  out  of  that  which  ye  have  *'  in  the  previous 
verse.  He  is  expecting  a  sum  large  relatively,  and 
not  absolutely.  The  histoir  of  the  widow's  mite,  found 
in  the  GosikjI  of  his  friena  St.  Luke  (Luke  xxi.  1—4), 
was  probably  not  unknown  to  him  as  belonging  to  "  the 
words  of  the  Lord  Jesus  '*  which  he  freely  cites  (Acts 
zx.  35).  He  luis,  at  all  events,  imbibed  the  spirit  of  its 
teaching  from  other  like  words. 

(13)  For  I  mean  not  that  other  men  be  eased. 
—The  disclaimer  is  obviously  an  answer  to  something 
that  liad  been  said.  The  "  charity  begins  at  home  " 
argument,  with  which  the  workers  in  the  cause  of 
missions  and  other  distant  works  of  charity  are  but  too 
familiar,  would  seem  not  to  have  been  unknown  in  the 
Church  of  Corinth. 

(U)  But  by  an  equality.— The  meaning  of  the 
word  is  obvious.  The  Church  of  Jerusalem  was  at  this 
time  suffering  from  poverty,  and,  therefore,  St.  Paul 
exhorts  the  Corinthians  to  come  to  its  assistance.  A 
time  might  come  in  which  their  relative  position  would 
be  inverted,  and  then  ho  would  plead  not  less  earnestly 
that  Jciiisalem  should  assist  Corinth.  It  is  reading  too 
much  between  the  lines  to  see  in  the  words  the  thought 
which  the  Apostle  expresses  elsewhere  (Rom.  xv.  27), 
that  the  equality  of  which  he  speaks  consisted  in  the 
Corinthians  giving  money  and  receiving  spiritual  pri- 
vileges. But  for  the  fact  that  controversial  ingenuity 
is  *'  capable  of  anything,"  it  might  have  been  Uiought 
impossible  to  see  in  them  the  doctrine  that  men  are  to 

S've  to  the  poor  in  order  that,  in  their  time  of  need,  in 
e  hour  of  death,  and  in  the  day  of  judgment,  they 
might  receive  from  them  a  transfer  of  their  superfluous 
merits.  And  yet  this  has  actually  been  done  by  Roman 
Catholic  commentators — even  by  such  as  Estius. 


(15)  He  that  had  gathered  much.— The  quotation 
is  from  one  of  the  readinies  of  the  LXX.  version  of 
Ex.  xvi.  18.  The  work  of  love  was,  in  the  Apostle's 
thoughts,  like  the  manna  in  the  wilderness.  In  the 
long-run  all  would  be  filled,  each  according  to  bis 
several  necessities. 

(16)  Thanks  be  to  God,  which  put  .  .  .— 
Better,  which  putteth,  the  verb  being  in  the  present 
tense,  and  referring  to  what  was  then  passing  after 
Titus's  return  from  Corinth. 

The  same  earnest  care.— There  is  no  direct  com- 

? arisen,  but  what  he  means  is  the  same  care  as  his  own. 
!itus  had  shown  himself  a  true  son  of  his  spiritual 
father  (Tit.  i.  1). 

(17)  For  indeed  he  accepted  the  exhorta- 
tion . . . — The  words  have  a  two-fold  purpose : — (I)  To 
show  that  Titus  was  authorised  by  the  Apostle,  and  acting 
at  his  request ;  (2)  that  he  was  so  eager  to  go  tliat  he  did 
not  even  need  to  be  requested.  The  tense,  '*  he  went," 
is  what  is  known  as  the  epistolary  aorist.  Titus  waa 
to  start,  probably,  as  the  bearer  of  this  letter. 

(18)  The  brother,  whose  praise  is  in  the 
gospel. — We  cannot  get  beyond  probable  conjecture 
in  determining  who  this  was.  Tne  general  current 
of  patristic  interpretation  (representee^  we  may  add, 
in  the  Collect  for  St.  Luke's  JDav  in  the  Prayer  Book 
of  the  Church  of  England,  thougn  not  in  that  of  the 
Breviary  of  the  Church  of  Rome)  ran  in  favour  of 
St.  Luke ;  but  this  rested  on  the  assumption,  for  which 
there  is  no  evidence,  and  against  which  there  is  a  strong 
balance  of  probabilities,  that  he  was  already  well  known 
as  the  writer  of  a  Gospel.  (See  Introduction  to  8t 
lAike,  VoL  I.,  p.  239.)  Apart  from  this,  however,  it  may 
be  urged  that  there  is  more  evidence  in  favour  of  thia 
hypothesis  than  of  any  other.  If  the  words  be  inter- 
preted, as  they  must,  as  pointing  to  a  preacher  of  the 
gospel,  we  have  indications  of  St.  Luke  having  done 
tlds  at  Antioch,  at  Troas,  and  at  Philippi  None  of 
the  other  companions  of  St.  Paul  who  have  been  sug- 
gested, such  as  Tychicus  or  Trophimus,  was  likely 
to  have  so  wide-spread  a  reputation.  None  iras  so 
likely  to  be  with  him  at  the  time  at  Philippi.  And  it 
may  be  noted  further — and  this,  so  far  as  I  know,  is 
a  point  which  has  not  hitherto  been  dwelt  on — that 
there  was  no  man  so  fitted  to  stir  up  the  Corinthians,  by 
his  personal  character,  to  a  worthy  completion  of  the 
good  work  thev  had  begun.  We  have  seen  that  in  his 
Gospel  he  dwells  emphatically  on  all  parts  of  our  Lord's 
teaching  that  point  out  the  dai^r  of  riches  and  the 
blessedness  of  a  generous  almsgiving  (see  Introdudionr 
to  8t.  Luke,  V5.  I,  p.  242);  how  at  Philippi  his 
influence  was  traceable  in  the  liberal  supplies  sent  to 
St.  Paul  at  Thessalonica  (see  Note  on  Acta  xri.  40,  and 
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II.   COEINTHIAJ^S,  VIII. 


avoiding  Cenaiire^ 


we  have  sent  with  him  the  brother, 
whose  praise  i8  in  the  gospel  through- 
out all  the  churches ;  ^^^^  and  not  that 
only,  but  who  was  also  chosen  of  the 
churches  to  travel  ydth  us  with  this 
grace,^  which  is  administered  by  us  to 
the  glory  of  the  same  Lord,  and  decla- 
ration of  your  ready  mind :  (^o)  avoiding 
this,  that  no  man  should  blame  us  in 
this  abundance  which  is  administered 
by  us  :  ^^^^  providing  for  honest  things. 


I  Or,  gifU 
9  Or,  he  hatb. 


Phil.  iv.  15)  and  at  Corinth  (see  Note  on  chap.  xi.  9). 
Was  not  such  a  man,  wo  may  ask,  eminently  adapted 
for  tho  mission  on  which  the  "  brother,  whose  praise 
is  in  the  gospel,"  was  now  sent?  and  was  not  the 
Apostlo  liKcly  to  choose  him  above  aU  others  for 
it  P    For  Mark  and  Gains,  who  have  also  been  sag- 

gisted,  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  evidence ;  and  as  the 
ttor  was  of  Corinth  (Rom.  xvi.  23),  he  was  not  likely 
to  have  boon  sent  tliither  from  Pliilippi.  The  tense, 
"we  have  sent,"  is,  as  before,  the  epistolary  aorist, 
nsed  of  the  time  at  which  the  letter  was  being  written. 

(Id)  Who  was  also  ohosen  of  the  ohurches.— 
The  word,  as  in  Acts  xiv.  23,  implies  a  definite  ap- 
pointment, in  this  case,  obviously,  by  popular  election — 
on  the  part  of  the  Macedonian  churches.  Tliis  faUs 
in,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  with  the  facts  of  the  case  as 
indicated  by  the  use  of  the  first  person  plural  in  Acts 
XX.  5,  and  through  the  rest  of  the  book. 

With  this  grace. — The  word  is  used,  as  in  verses 
4,  6,  7,  as  wo  familiarly  use  the  word  **  charity,"  for  the 
liberality  which  was  the  result  of  the  grace. 

To  the  glory  of  the  same  Lord.— Better,  if  we 
keep  the  Received  text,  of  the  Lord  Himself;  but  the 
better  MSS-  give,  of  the  Lord,  only.  There  is  no 
need  of  inserting  the  word  **  declaration  of  " ;  in  relation 
to  the  glory  of  the  Lord  and  to  your  readiness  gives  a 
perfectly  intelligible  sense. 

<^)  Avoiding  this,  that  no  man  should  blame 
us. — He  gives  this  as  the  reason  why  he  wished  men 
thus  appomted  to  travel  with  him.  He  desired  to  guard 
against  the  suspicion  of  those  who  were  too  ready  to 
suspect.  His  companions  were  to  bear  witness  that 
the  sums  which  he  took  up  with  him  from  the  several 
churches  were  what  had  actually  been  collected.  Tliey 
were  to  be,  practically,  auditors  of  his  accounts.  (See 
Note  on  Acts  xx.  4.)  He  dwells  again,  later  on  in  the 
Epistle  (chap.  xii.  18,  19),  on  the  same  measure  of  pre- 
caution. 

This  abundance.— The  word,  which  primarily 
signifies  "  succulence,"  or  juiciness,  as  used  of  plants 
and  fruits,  does  not  occur  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. It  has  rather  the  look  of  belonging  to  St. 
Luke's  medical  vocabulary,  and  is,  indeed,  used  by 
Hippocrates  {De  Oen,  p.  28)  of  the  full  habit  of  body 
of  a  youth  attaining  puberty. 

(21)  Providing  for  honest  things  .  .  .—Many 
of  the  best  MSS.  g^ve :  "  For  we  provide  for  honest 
things,"  as  though  ho  gave  the  general  principle  on 
which  he  was  now  acting  in  this  particular  instance. 
The  rule  of  life  is  repeated,  a  few  months  afterwards,  in 
Rom.  xii  17.  The  English  reader  does  not  recognise 
the  fact,  which  the  Greek  reader  would  see  at  once,  that 
the  words  are  a  quotation  from  Prov.  iii.  4,  where  the 
Greek  version  lias:  "Write  them  upon  the  table  of 
thine  heart,  and  thou  shalt  find  favour.    Provide  things 


not  only  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  but 
also  in  the  sight  of  men.  <22)  j^^  ^g 
have  sent  with  them  onr  brother,  whom 
we  have  oftentimes  proved  diligent  in 
many  things,  but  now  much  more  dili- 
gent, upon  the  great  confidence  which  I 
have^  in  you.  (^s)  Whether  any  do 
enquire  of  Titus,  he  is  my  partner  and 
feUowhelper  concerning  you :  or  our 
brethren  be  enquired  off  they  are  the 
messengers  of  the  churches,  and  the 


honest  in  the  siaht  of  Qod  and  man.  The  citation  is 
interesting,  as  showing  that  even  one  who  was  taught 
by  the  Spirit,  as  St.  Paul  was,  could  yet  find  guidance 
for  his  daily  conduct  in  a  book  whicn  seems  to  many 
almost  to  be  below  the  level  of  the  spiritual  life.  In  this 
case,  had  the  Apostle  had  only  the  judgment  of  God  to 
consider,  he  could  with  a  pure  conscience  have  taken  up 
the  monev  to  Jerusalem  by  himself.  But  he  had  to 
consider  that  men  were  judging  him,  and  might  suspect 
him,  and  therefore  he  insisted,  as  has  been  said  above, 
on  having  his  accounts  audited. 

(22)  And  we  have  sent  with  them  our 
brother. — Who  this  second  unnamed  brother  was  is 
again  simply  matter  of  conjecture.  Of  the  names 
connected  with  St.  Paul  at  this  period,  that  of  Tychicus 
seems  to  have  the  g^atest  balanoe  of  probabilities  in 
its  favour.  He  went  up  with  St.  Paul  to  Jerusalem 
on  this  verv  business  (Acts  xx.  4),  and  the  tone  in 
which  the  Apostle  speaks  of  him  in  Eph.  vi.  21,  Col. 
iv.  7,  exactly  agrees  with  his  language  here.  In  2  Tim. 
iv.  12,  Tit.  iii.  12,  we  have  further  evidence  of  his  being 
one  of  the  most  trusted  of  the  couriers,  or  *'  messen- 
gers," of  the  Apostolic  Church.  The  name  of  Clement 
nas,  however,  I  think,  some  claim  to  consideration.  St. 
Paul  refers  to  him  as  an  active  fellow- worker  (Phil.  iv. 
3).  He  was  connected  with  the  Philippians.  As- 
suming his  identity  with  Clement  of  Rome,  this  gives 
him  a  point  of  contact  with  the  Church  of  Corinth,  to 
which  Clement  addressed  his  Epistle.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  distinction  drawn  in  chap.  ix.  4  between  these 
brethren  and  the  Macedonians  may  seem  to  exclude 
Clement,  as  it  has  been  thought  to  exclude  Aristarchus 
and  Sopater  and  Secundus.  The  word  translated  "  dili- 
jfent "  ("  earnest"  in  verse  16)  is  used  by  St.  Paul  only 
in  this  passage.  It  implies  what  we  might  almost  call 
the  "business-like"  side  of  the  Christian  type  of 
character,  and  is  therefore  employed  with  special 
fitness  here. 

(23)  Whether  any  do  enquire  of  Titus.— There 
is  no  verb  in  the  Greek,  and  its  insertion  is  not  required 
for  the  English.  Our  common  phrase.  As  to  Titus 
.  ,  ,  as  to  our  brethren,  exactly  expresses  St.  Paulas 
meaning.  In  the  "  messengers "  of  the  churches  wo 
find  in  the  Greek  the  word  ''Apostles"  used,  as  in 
Phil.  ii.  25,  and  possibly  Bom.  xvi.  7,  in  a  lower  sense 
(the  Greek  has  no  article),  for  ^*  delegates  of  the 
churches,"  as  the  Twelve  and  Paid  and  Barnabas  were 
delegates  of  Christ.  The  other  epithet — **  the  glory  of 
Chnst" — is  an  unusual  one.  To  say  that  they  were 
working  only  to  that  gWrv,  though  true,  seems  hardly 
adequate,  and  we  gain  a  deeper  thought  by  connecting 
it  with  the  language  of  chap.  iii.  18.  "These  mes- 
sengers," he  says,  "  are  like  Christ  in  character :  they 
reflect  His  gloiy.  Yon  may  see  that  glory  in 
them." 
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glory  of  Christ.  ^^^  Wherefore  shew 
ye  to  them,  and  before  the  churches, 
the  proof  of  your  love,  and  of  our 
boasting  on  your  behalf. 

CHAPTEE  IX.— 0)  For  as  touching 
^      .    ,    ^    the     ministering     to    the 

Chap.  IX.  1 — 4.        .    ,  -i      •  n 

Api)oal  to  the  samts,  it  IS  superfluous 
Corinthiana  to  for  m'^  to  write  to  you : 

dlV^we'r  to  (^>  for  1  know  the  for- 
the  account  of  wardness    of   your    mind, 

St  J^^  to  for  which  I  boast  of  you 
the  Macedo-  to  them  of  Macedonia, 
^^^*°*  that  Achaia  was  ready  a 


A.D.aQ. 


year  ago  ,•  and  your  zeal  hath  pro- 
voked very  many.  (^^  Yet  have  I  sent 
the  brethren,  lest  our  boasting  of  you 
should  be  in  vain  in  this  behalf;  that, 
as  I  said,  ye  may  be  ready:  <*)  lest 
haply  if  they  of  Macedonia  come 
with  me,  and  find  you  unprepared, 
we  (that  we  say  not,  ye)  should 
be  ashamed  in  this  same  confident 
boasting.     <*>  Therefore  I  ^,       .     ^  « 

ji  1.?    'i  i      Chap.  IX.  5—9. 

thought    it    necessary    to  Exhortation  to 

exhort  the  brethren,  that  the  spirit  of 
they  would  go  before  unto  ^"^  l^»x^«^ty. 
you,  and   make    up    beforehand    your 


(24)  Wherefore  shew  ye  to  them.— In  adding 
"  before  the  chnrches "  (literally,  in  the  face  of  the 
churches),  St.  Paul  appeals,  as  he  has  done  throughout 
the  chapter,  to  that  natural  love  of  praise  which  takes 
its  place  as  a  legitimate,  though  it  may^  be,  and  ou^ht  to 
be,  a  subordinate,  motive  for  the  activity  of  Christian 
benevolence.  They  were  not  to  consider  only  what  he 
and  l^tus  and  the  two  brethren  would  think  of  them. 
The  eyes  of  the  churches  were  upon  them.  Probably 
Philippi,  Thessalonica,  and  Beroaa  are  referred  to. 

The  proof  of  your  love,  and  of  our  boasting. 
— ^The  "  love  "  to  which  he  appeals  is  probably  their 
personal  regard  for  him.  What  the  "  boast "  was  he 
states  more  f  uUy  in  chap.  ix.  2.  With  a  subtle  know- 
ledge of  human  nature,  he  attacks  them,  as  it  were,  on 
every  side.  They  have  to  compete  with  Macedonia; 
they  have  to  snow  their  love  for  their  teacher; 
they  have  te  sustain  their  own  reputation. 

IX. 

(1)  For  88  touching  .  .  .—The  division  of  chapters 
in  the  English  version,  unfortunately,  ^ves  the  impres- 
sion of  the  introduction  of  a  new  subject.  In  reality 
there  is  no  new  topic,  and  all  flows  on  with  unbroken 
continuity.  This  is  part  of  the  appeal  to  their  self- 
respect  biegnn  in  chap.  viii.  23, 24.  "  You  will  pardon," 
he  practic^y  says,  *'my  words  of  counsel  as  to  the 
necessity  of  prompt  action;  as  to  the  general  duty  of 
that  ministration  to  the  saints  you  have  shown  that 
you  need  no  instruction," 

(2)  For  I  know  the  forwardness  of  your 
mind. — This  was  the  boast  to  ^hich  he  had  referred 
in  chap.  viii.  24.  Achaia  {i.e.,  Corinth,  and  perhaps 
CenchresB  also)  had  been  ready  last  year.  The  urgency 
of  his  present  appeal  indicates  a  latent  misgiving  whether 
he  had  not  unconsciously  over-stated  the  fact,  and  had 
mistaken  the  "  will "  that  had  shown  itself  for  an  actual 
readiness  to  send  ofE  the  money  whenever  it  was  called 
for.  (See  Note  on  verse  3.)  The  word  for  "  provoke," 
used  here  in  a  ^ood  sense,  is  found  in  GoL  iii.  21,  in  a 
bad  sense,  as  ^*  irritating."  This  was  another  reason  for 
prompt  and  generous  action.  It  would  be  a  permanent 
oiBgraoe  to  them  if,  after  having  been  held  up  as  a 
pattern  to  others,  they  afterwaros  fell  short  of  their 
excellence. 

Very  many. — Literally,  the  greater  number. 

(3)  Yet  have  I  sent  the  brethren  .  .  .—This, 
then,  was  his  purpose  in  the  new  mission.  He  wanted  the 
performance  not  to  fall  short  of  the  promise.  They 
must  be  found  ready,  their  money  collected.  (Comp. 
1  Cor.  xvi.  2.) 


In  this  behalf. — Perhaps,  in  this  particular,  or, 
in  this  respect,  would  be  more  in  harmony  with  modem 
English  phraseology. 

(^  Lest  haply  if  they  of  Macedonia  .  .  .— 
The  Greek  for  "  Macedonians  "  has  no  article,  and  the 
word  is  meant  to  stir  up  something  like  an  esprit  de 
corps.  *'  Surely  you  Achaians  won't  allow  Macedonians 
to  come  and  see  that  you  fall  short  of  what  I  told  them 
about?"  It  is  a  probable,  but  not,  as  some  hare 
thought,  a  necessary  inference,  that  neither  of  the  two 
unnamed  brethren  of  chap.  viii.  18,  22,  were  of  that 
province.  What  he  now  indicates  is,  that  it  is,  at  all 
events,  probable  that  when  he  comes  to  pay  his  deferred 
visit  he  will  be  accompanied  by  Macedonians.  If,  then, 
they  were  still  not  ready,  there  would  be  shame  for 
him ;  how  much  more  for  them ! 

In  this  same  confident  boasting.— Literally, 
in  this  confidence  of  boasting ;  but  the  better  MSS.  give 
"in  this  confidence"  only.  The  word  so  translated 
(hypostasis),  literally,  "that  which  stands  under,  the 
base  or  ground  of  anything,"  has  the  interest  of  a  long 
subsequent  history  in  metaphysical  and  theological  con- 
troversies, of  which  we  find,  perhaps,  the  first  trace  in 
Heb.  i.  3,  where  it  appears  as  "  person,"  and  Heb.  xi.  1, 
where  it  is  rendered  "  substance."  (See  Notes  on  those 
passages.)  In  Heb.  iii.  U.  it  has  the  same  meuiing  aa 
m  this  passage. 

(5)  Therefore  I  thought  it  necessary  .  .  .—The 
brethren  were  to  go  before  St.  Paul,  so  as  to  ftet  all 
thin^  ready  for  his  arrival  There  were  to  be  no 
humed  and  unsatisfactory  collections  then. 

Your  boimty,  whereof  ye  had  notice  before. 
-—Better,  your  bounty,  announced  brfore.  He  is  not 
referring  to  any  notice  that  he  had  given,  whether  in 
1  Oor.  xvi.  1,  2  or  elsewhere,  but  to  the  announcement 
that  he  himself  had  made  to  the  churches  of  Macedonia. 
The  word  for  "bounty"  (euhgia)  has,  like  that  for 
*'  confidence  "  in  the  preceding  verse,  the  interest  of  an 
ecclesiastical  history  attaching  to  it.  Literally,  it  means 
a  "  blessing ;  *'  then,  as  in  the  LXX.  of  Gen.  zziii.  11, 
Judg.  i.  15,  it  was  used  for  the  "  gift,"  which  is  the 
outward  token  or  accompaniment  of  a  blessing.  In 
litur^cal  language,  as  connected  with  the  "cup  of 
blessing,*'  it  was  applied — (1)  to  the  consecrated  bread 
and  wine  of  the  Lord's  Supper  generally;  (2)  speciaQy 
to  those  portions  which  were  reserved  to  be  sent  to  the 
sick  and  other  absentees;  (3)  when  that  practice  fell 
into  disuse,  to  the  unconsecrated  remains;  and  (4)  to 
gifts  of  bread  or  cake  to  friends  or  the  poor,  as  a 
residuum  of  the  old  distributions  at  the  Agapee,  or 
Feasts  of  Charity. 
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II.  CORINTHIANS,  IX. 


Grace  abounding. 


a  ProT.  11.  15; 
Rom.  18.  8 ; 
Bcdua.  85.  & 


bounty,^    whereof  ye   had   notice    be-  »or.N«Miiv. 
fore,-  that  the  same  might  be  ready,  '2.i,*'U*'*ii£t 
as   a   matter    of  bounty,   and    not    as     ^»»*«**^**5r<^ 

of  covetousness.  t^>  But  this  I  say. 
He  which  soweth  sparingly  shall  reap 
also  sparingly;  and  he  which  soweth 
bountifully  shall  reap  also  bountifully. 
^  Every  man  according  as  he  pur- 
poseth   in   his   heart,  so   let  him  give; 


b  Pa  lu.  9. 


not  grudgingly,  or  of  necessity :  for 
God  loveth  a  cheerful  giver.  t**>  And 
God  is  able  to  make  all  grace  abound 
toward  you;*  that  ye,  always  hav- 
ing all  sufBlciency  in  all  things,  may 
abound  to  every  good  work:  <®J  (as 
it  is  written.  He  hath  dispersed 
abroad;*  he  hath  given  to  the  poor: 
his  righteousness  remaineth  for  ever^ 


As  a  matter  of  bounty,  and  not  as  of  covet- 
ousness.—The  bearing  of  the  last  word  is  not  quite 
obvioas.  Probably  what  is  meant  is  this  : — "  Let  your 
gfif  t  be  worthy  of  what  you  call  it,  a  *  blessing '  ex- 
pressed in  act,  not  the  grudging  gift  of  one  who,  as  he 
gives,  is  intent  on  gaining  some  advantage  through  his 
seeming  generosity."  So  understood,  it  expresses  the 
same  thought  as  Shakespeare's  well-known  Imes  :— 

"  The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained, 

•  ■  •  ■  • 

It  blesseth  him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes." 

It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  word  '*  covetousness  ^ 
had  been  applied  tauntingly  to  St.  Paul  himself,  as  always 
'*  asking  for  more,"  always  "  having  his  hand  "  (as  is 
sometimes  said  of  active  organising  secretaries  in  our  own 
time)  "  in  people's  pockets,'*  and  that  this  is  his  answer 
to  that  taunt.  The  use  of  the  corresponding  verb  in 
chaps.  viL  2 ;  xii.  17, 18,  is  strongly  in  favour  of  this 
view.  *'  Don't  look  on  this  business,"  he  seems  to  sa^, 
"  as  a  self-interested  work  of  mine.  Think  of  it  as,  in 
every  sense  of  the  word,  a  blessing  both  to  givers  and 
receivers." 

(6)  He  which  soweth  sparingly  .  .  .—It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  the  occurrence  of  this  thought  in 
another  £pistle  of  this  period  (QaL  vi.  7,  8). 

He  which  soweth  bountifully  .  •  .—Literally, 
repeating  the  word  before  used,  he  which  eoweth  %n 
blessings.  The  obvious  meaning  of  the  passage  is  that 
a  man  "  reaps,"  i.e.,  gains,  the  reward  of  Qod  s  favour 
and  inward  satisfaction,  not  according  to  the  quantita- 
tive value  of  the  thing  given,  except  so  far  as  that  is 
an  indication  of  character,  but  according  to  the  spirit 
and  temper  in  which  he  has  given  it. 

(7)  Every  man  according  as  he  pnrposeth.— 
The  verb,  which  does  not  occur  elsewhere  in  the  New 
Testament,  is  used  in  ite  full  ethical  significance  as  in- 
dicating, not  a  passing  impulse  nor  a  vague  wish,  but 
a  deliberate  resolve,  deciding  both  on  the  end  and  on  the 
means  for  ite  att^nment  (Aristotle,  Eth.  Nicom.  iii., 
c.  2).  Such,  St.  Paul  teaches,  should  be  the  purpose  of 
the  giver— not  the  outcome  of  a  spent  emotion,  or  a 

Sromise  half -regretted,  but  formed  with  a  clear  well- 
efined  perception  of  all  attendant  circumstances,  and 
therefore  neither  "  grndginglv,"  as  regards  amotfnt,  nor 
with  reluctance,  as  giving  unaer  pressure. 

Gk>d  loveth  a  cheerftQ  giver.— As  in  chap.  viii. 
21,  so  here,  we  have  a  distinct  echo  from  the  Book  of 
Proverbs  (xxii.  8)  as  it  stands  in  the  Greek  version. 
In  that  version  we  find  the  following  :  "  He  that  soweth 
wicked  things  shall  reap  evils,  and  shall  complete  the 
penalty  of  his  deed.  God  blesseth  a  cheerful  man  and 
a  giver,  and  shall  complete"  (in  a  good  sense)  "the 
incompleteness  of  his  works."  It  is  obvious  that  this 
differs  much  from  the  Hebrew,  which  is  represented 
in  the  English  version,  and  it  is  interesting  as 
showing  that  St.  Paul  used  the  LXX.,  and  habitually 
quoted    from   it,   and  not  from    the   Hebrew.     Ajs 


coming  so  soon  after  the  quotation  from  Prov.  iii  4  in 
chap.  viii.  21,  it  seems  to  suggest  that  the  Apostle  had 
recentlv  been  studying  that  book,  and  that  his  mind 
was  full  of  ite  teaching.  As  a  law  of  action,  it  may 
be  noted  that  the  principle  has  a  far  wider  range  of 
application  than  that  of  simple  alms-giving.  Cneer- 
fumess  in  visite  of  sympathy,  in  the  daily  offices  of 
kindness,  in  the  life  of  home,  in  giving  instruction  or 
advice— fdl  come  under  the  heaa  of  tnat  which  God 
approves  and  loves.  So  the  gpreatest  of  Greek  ethical 
teachers  had  refused  the  title  of  "  liberal "  to  the  man 
who  gave  without  pleasure  in  the  act  of  giving.  The 
pain  ne  feels  proves  that  if  he  coidd  he  would  rather 
nave  the  money  than  do  the  noble  action  (Aristotle, 
Eth.  Nicom.  iv.,  c.  1). 

(8)  Gk>d  is  able  to  make  all  grace  abound 
toward  you.— The  word  "fprace"  must  be  taken 
with  somewhat  of  the  same  latitude  as  in  chap.  viiL  6, 
7,  19,  including  every  form  of  bounty,  as  well  as 
"grace,"  in  ite  restricted  theological  sense :  the  means 
of  giving,  as  well  as  cheerfulness  in  the  act.  He  will 
bless  the  increase  of  those  who  give  cheerfully,  that 
they  may  have,  not  indeed  the  superfluity  which 
ministers  to  selfish  luxury,  but  the  sufficiency  with 
which  all  true  disciples  ought  to  be  coiitent.  In  the 
word  **  sufficiency,"  which  occurs  only  here  and  in 
1  Tim.  vi.  6  ("  godliness  with  contentment "),  we  have 
another  instance  of  St.  Paul's  accurate  use  of  the 
terminology  of  Greek  ethical  writers.  To  be  inde- 
pendent, self-sufficing,  was  with  them  the  crown  of 
the  perfect  life ;  and  Aristotle  vindicates  that  quality  for 
happiness  as  he  defines  it,  as  consisting  in  the  activity 
of  the  intellect,  and  thus  cUstinguished  from  wealth  and 
pleasure,  and  the  other  accidente  of  life  which  men 
constantly  mistook  for  it  (Eth.  Nicom.  x.,  c.  7).  At 
the  time  when  St.  Paul  wrote  it  was  constently  on 
the  lips  of  Stoics.  (Comp.  the  Meditations  of  Marcus 
Aureuus,  iii.  c  11.) 

(9)  As  it  is  written,  He  hath  dispersed 
abroad. — ^The  words  are  quoted  from  the  TiXX. 
version  of  Ps.  cxii.  9.  At  first  it  might  almost  seem  as 
if  they  were  quoted  in  a  different  sense  from  the 
original,  and  applied,  not  to  the  j^ver  of  alms,  but  to 
God  as  the  giver  of  all  good,  dispersing  His  bounty 
and  showing  His  righteousness.  There  are,  however, 
sufficient  g^unds  for  taking  them  in  their  true  meaning- 
here  also.  **The  good  man  g^ves  to  the  poor,"  the 
Psalmist  had  said ;  "  but  he  is  not  impoverisned  by  his 
g^ifte.  BAs  righteousness"  (the  word  is  used  as  it 
perhaps  is  in  the  better  text  in  Matt.  vi.  1 — ^but  see 
rfote  there — ^in  the  sense  of  alms-giving)  "continues 
still  and  for  ever."  He  can,  i.e.,  go  on  giving  from  a 
constantlv  replenished  store.  That  this  is  the  meaning 
is  shown  by  verse  3  of  the  Psalm :  "  Wealth  and  riches 
shall  be  in  his  house,  and  his  righteousness  endureth 
for  ever : "  the  latter  clause  corresponding  to  the  former, 
according  to  the  laws  of  parallelism  in  Hebrew  poetry. 
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£t.  Paul' 8  Pray  erf &r  the  Givers.      II.    CORINTHIANS,    IX.    TIuiTuxh/old  Blessedness  qf  Giving. 


-W  Now  he  that  ministereth  seed  to 

<niap.  ix.  10—  *^®  80wer  both  minister 
15.  St.  Paul's  bread  for  your  food,"  and 
5o^"L*  to  multiply  your  seed  sown, 
iiie  oollectioii  and  increase  the  fruits 
ior  the  aamte.   ^f     y^^     righteousness;) 

<ii)  being  enriched  in  every  thing  to  aJl 
bountifuhiesSy  which  causeth  tiirough 
us  thanksgiving  to  God.  t^>  For  the 
administration  of  this  service  not  only 
fiupplieth  the  want  of  the  saints,  but 


aI«L6S.ia 


IS 


abundant  also  by  many  thanks- 
givings unto  Grod;  ^^  whiles  by  the 
experiment  of  this  ministration  they 
glorify  God  for  your  professed  subjec- 
tion unto  the  gospel  of  Christ,  and  for 
your  liberal  distribution  unto  them,  and 
imto  all  men;  <^*)  and  by  their  prayer 
for  you,  which  long  after  you  for  the 
exceeding  grace  of  God  in  you. 
(IS)  Thanks  he  unto  Grod  for  his  unspeak- 
able gift. 


(10)  "Now  he  that  ministereth  seed  to  the 
flower. — Better,  he  thai  giveth  bounteously.  The  Greek 
verb  {epichoregein)  has  a  somewhat  interestinff  history. 
Originally  it  expressed  the  act  of  one  who  undertook  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  chorus  of  a  Greek  theatre. 
As  this  was  an  act  of  somewhat  stately  generosity,  the 
verb  got  a  wider  range,  and  was  applied  to  any  such  act, 
and  was  so  transferred  in  like  manner  by  the  Apostle, 
probably,  as  far  as  we  can  trace,  for  tne  first  time, 
to  the  mvine  bounty.  It  may  be  noted  that  it  was  not 
so  used  by  the  LaX.  translators.  The  word  indeed 
occurs  but  once  in  that  version,  in  Ecclus.  xxv.  22  (**  if  a 
woman  maintain  her  husband  ").  In  its  higher  sense  it 
becomes  a  somewhat  fayourite  word  with  St.  Paul  (Gal. 
iii.  5 ;  Col.  ii.  19),  and  is  used  by  St.  Peter  (2  Pet.  i.  5, 
11)  after  he  had  become  acquainted  with  St.  Paul's 
Epistles,  and  pqssibly  enrichea  his  vocabulary  through 
theuL 

The  phrase  **  seed  to  the  sower  "  occurs,  with  a  dif- 
ferent verb,  in  Isa.  Iv.  10.  In  the  words  that  follow, 
*'  the  fruits  of  riffhteousness,"  there  is  an  obvious  re- 
miniscence of  Hos.  X.  12,  and  Amos,  vi  12.  The 
phrase  occurs  again  in  Phil.  i.  11.  The  construc- 
tion, according  to  the  better  MSS.,  varies  some- 
what from  that  of  the  Authorised  version.  He 
thai  bounteously  giveth  seed  to  the  soioer  and  bread  for 
food  (the  beneficence  of  God  thought  of,  as  shown 
both  in  seed-time  and  harvest)  shall  give  bounteously, 
and  multiply  your  seed,  and  increase  the  produce  of 
your  righteousness,  "  Righteousness  "  is  taken,  as  before, 
as  speciallj  presented  under  the  aspect  of  alms-eiving. 

(11)  Being  enriched  in  every  thing.—The  con- 
text points  primarily  to  temporal  abundance,  but  we 
<can  scarcely  think  that  tho  other  thought  of  the  spi- 
ritual riches  that  are  found  in  Christ  (chap.  viii.  9)  was 
absent  from  the  Apostle's  mind.  On  the  word  for 
"bountifulness"  see  Note  on  chap.  viiL  2.  The  par- 
ticiples are  not  grammatically  connected  with  the  pre- 
eeding  sentence,  out  the  meanmg  is  sufficiently  obvious. 

Wnioh  oauaeth  throiigli  us  thanksgiving  to 
God.— His  thoughts  are  obviously  travelling  on  to  the 
time  of  his  arriviQ  at  Jerusalem,  to  the  announcement  of 
the  collected  gifts  of  the  Gentile  churches  at  a  solenm 
|!^athering  of  the  Church  there,  to  the  thanksgiving 
which  would  then  be  offered. 

W  For  the  administration  of  this  service.— 
The  latter  word  (leitourgia)  has,  like  that  for  "  minis" 
tering  "  in  verse  10,  an  interesting  history.  In  classical 
-Gi^k  it  stands  for  any  public  service  rendered  to  the 
Btate.  ^  In  the  LXX.  version  it,  and  its  cognate  verb 
und  adjective,  are  used  almost  exdusivelj  of  the  ritual 
■and  sacrificial  services  of  the  Tabernacle  and  the 
Temple,  as,  e.a.,  in  Num.  iv.  25 ;  1  Chron.  xi.  13 ;  xxvi. 
SO;  and  in  this  sense  it  appears  in  Luke  i.  23;  Heb. 
viii.  6;  ix.  21;  and  with  the  same  shade  of  meaning, 


used  figuratively,  in  Phil.  ii.  17.  That  meaning  surriTes 
iu  the  ecclesiastical  term  **  liturgr,"  applied,  as  it  was  at 
first,  exclusively  to  the  service  al  the  celebration  of  the 
Lord's  Supper.  Here,  probably,  the  thought  is  implied 
that  a  lai]ge  and  liberal  ^t  to  dhrist's  poor,  and  for  His 
sake,  is  the  most  acceptable  of  all  forms  of  "  service " 
in  the  liturgical  sense  of  that  word.  So  understood  it 
implies  the  same  truth  as  that  stated  in  Jas.  i  27. 

Not  only  supplieth  the  want  of  the  saints. 
^Literally,  fiUs  up  the  things  that  were  lacking.  The 
wants  of  the  **  saints,"  i.e„  the  disciples  of  Jernsalem, 
were,  we  must  remember,  very  urgent  Thev  had 
never  auite  recovered  from  the  pressure  of  the  famine 
foretold  by  Agabus  (Acts  xi.  28),  and  the  lavish  gene- 
rosity of  the  first  davs  of  the  Church  (Acts  ii.  44, 
45 ;  IV.  32)  had  naturally  exhausted  its  resources. 

But  is  abundant  also  by  many  thanks- 
givings unto  Gk>d.--More  accurately,  over/lows,  hy 
means  of  many  thanksgivings,  to  Ood :  ibe  latter  noun 
standing  in  a  closer  connection  with  the  verb  than  the 
English  version  suggests.  Some  of  the  better  MSS. 
give,  to  Christ, 

(13)  Whiles  by  the  experiment  of  this  minis* 
tration  they  giorify  God.— The  construction  of  the 
Greek  sentence  is  again  that  of  a  particinle  which  has 
no  direct  grammati^  connection  with  wiiat  precedes, 
but  the  llnglish  version  suffidentlv  expresses  the 
meaning.  Test  would,  perhaps,  be  a  better  word  than 
*'  experiment."  The  word  is  the  same  as  that  rendered, 
with  a  needless  variation,  "  experience  "  in  Bom.  t.  4, 
"  trial "  in  2  Cor.  viii.  2,  "  prwf  "  in  2  Cor.  xiii.  3. 

Your  professed  subjection.— The  English  ver- 
sion makes  the  not  unfrequent  mistake  of  merging  the 
genitive  in  a  somewhat  weak  adjective.  literallj,  ta 
your  obedience  to  the  confession  of  faith.  The  latter 
noun  is  used  in  this  sense  in  1  Tun.  vi.  12, 13;  Heb. 
iiL  1;  iv.  14.  The  word  seems  to  have  acquired  a 
half -technical  significance,  like  that  which  attaches  to 
"  faith  "  and  "  religion  "  used  objectively. 

For  your  liberal  distribution^— The  constniction 
is  the  same  as  in  the  previous  clause :  for  the  liberality 
of  your  contribution. 

(14)  And  by  their  prayer  for  you,  which  long 
after  you.— The  structure  of  the  Greek  is  again 
ungrammatical,  but  the  following  gives  a  somewhat 
more  accurate  representation:  Ana  while  they  long 
after  you,  in  suppUcaiion  for  you,  on  account  of  ike 
exceeding  grace  of  Ood  that  rests  on  you.  He  seems 
half  lost  in  his  anticipations  of  what  will  f  oUow  when 
he  hands  over  the  contributions  of  the  Gentiles  to  the 
"  saints  "  at  Jerusalem.  Theur  utterance  of  praise  and 
thanksgiving  will,  he  is  sure,  be  followed  by  a  yearning 
prayer  of  intercession  for  their  benefactors. 

(15)  Thanks  be  unto  Gk>d  for  his  unspeak- 
able gift.— So  the  section  on  the  collection  for  the 
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JSl  Paul's  Boldness. 


II.    COEINTHIANS,    X.  The  Weapms  of  his  Warfare. 


CHAPTER  X.— (1)  Now  I  Paid  myself 
Chap.  X.  1—6.  l>efleech  you  by  the  meek- 
The  boldness  ness  and  gentleness  of 
fs^^wtr^l  Christ,  who  in  presence! 
with  no  carafd  am  base  among  you,  but 
weapons.  i^^jjjg  absent  am  bold  to- 

ward you :  (^^  but  I  beseech  youj  that 
I  may  not  be  bold  when  I  am  pre- 
sent with  that  confidence,  wherewith 
I  think  to  be  bold  against  some,  which 


2  Or,  reekon. 
I  Or,  in  outward 


S  Or,  to  Oo± 
A  Or.    reoaoM- 


think  ^  of  us  as  if  we  walked  according 
to  the  flesh.  <^>  For  though  we  walk 
in  the  flesh,  we  do  not  war  after  the 
flesh :  W  (for  the  weapons  of  our  warfare 
are  not  carnal,  but  mighty  through 
God'  to  the  pulling  down  of  strong 
holds;)  <^^  casting  down  imaginations,^ 
and  every  high  thing  that  exalteth 
itself  against  the  knowledge  of  God, 
and  bringing  into  captivity  every  thought 


saints  comes  to  its  close.  We  are  left  to  conjecture  to 
what  gUi  the  Apostle  refers :  whether  to  the  loye  of 
God  as  manifested  in  Christ,  or  to  the  spirit  of  love 
poured  into  men's  hearts.  The  use  of  the  word  in  the 
Acts  (ii.  38;  viii.  20;  x.  45;  xi.  17)  is  in  favour  of 
referring  it  to  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  that  of 
Bom.  V.  15,  17|  to  the  gift  of  pardon  or  righteous- 
ness. Probahly  it  did  not  enter  into  his  thoughts  to 
subject  the  jubilant  utterance  of  praise  to  a  minute 
analysis. 

At  this  stage  there  was  manifestly  another  pause, 
of  greater  or  less  length,  in  the  act  of  oictatine.  ^Vesh 
thoughts  of  a  different  kind  are  working  in  nis  mind, 
and  rousing  feelings  of  a  very  different  kind  from 
those  which  had  been  just  expressed.  At  last  he  again 
breaks  silence  and  begins  anew. 

X. 

(1)  Now  I  Paid  myself  beseech  you.~His 
thoughts,  as  has  been  said,  have  trayelled  back  to 
Corinth.  The  stinging  words  which  Titus  had  re- 
ported to  him  (see  Note  on  verse  10)  tcx  his  soul.  He 
speaks  in  the  tone  of  the  suppressed  indignation  which 
snows  itself  in  a  keen  incisiye  irony.  The  opening 
formula  is  one  which  he  reseryes  as  emphasising  an 
exceptionally  strong  emotion  (Gal.  v.  2 ;  Eph.  iii.  1 ; 
Fhilem.  verse  19). 

By  the  meekness  and  gentleness  of  Christ.— 
On  the  precise  ethical  significance  of  the  former  word 
see  Note  on  Matt.  v.  5 ;  on  that  of  the  second,  on  Acts 
xxiv.  4.  The  temper  described  by  the  latter  is  that  of 
one  who  does  not  press  his  rights,  but  acts  in  the  spirit 
of  equitable  concession.  The  use  of  the  formula  of 
adjuration  implies  (1)  that  he  felt  how  the  opponents  of 
whom  he  is  about  to  speak  were  lacking  in  those  two 
excellencies;  (2)  that  he  could  appeal  to  what  they 
knew  of  the  personal  character  of  Jesus  as  possessing 
them.  This  knowledge,  it  is  obvious,  must  baye  restea 
on  a  general  acquain&nce  with  the  facts  of  the  Grospel 
history,  like  that  implied  in  his  treatment  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  in  1  Cor.  xL  23 — 25 ;  and  of  the  Resurrection 
in  1  Cor.  xv.  l-i^7 ;  and  in  his  reference  to  our  Lord's 
teaching  in  Acts  xx.  35. 

Who  in  presence  am  base  among  you.— 
Literally,  in  person-^ i.e.,  in  personal  appearance. 
Possibly,  however,  the  translators  may  haye  used  the 
word  ''presence"  in  this  sense.  So  Bacon  speaks 
of  "dignity  of  presence."  The  fact  that  "outward 
appearance  "  is  given  in  the  marnn  as  an  alternative 
reading,  suggests,  however,  that  tnough  thev  changed 
the  word,  tney  meant  what  Cranmer  and  tne  Q«neya 
version  had  expressed  by  "when  1  am  present  with 
you."  For  "  base,"  read  dovmcastf  or  oj  low  estate. 
We  have  already  seen,  in  chap.  vii.  6  a  reference  to  the 
offensive  word. 

But  being  absent  am  bold  toward  you.— 


This  also  was  one  of  the  taunts.  "  It  was  easy  to  be 
bold  at  a  distance ;  but  would  he  have  the  courage  to 
face  them  P  Was  not  his  delay  in  coming  a  proof  thai 
he  was  shirking  that  encounter  P  " 

(2)  But  I  beseech  you  .  .  .—There  is,  of  course, 
an  implied  warning,  almost  a  menace,  in  the  entreaty. 
He  would  fain  be  spared  the  necessity  for  boldness 
when  he  and  those  of  whom  he  speaks  meet  face  to 
face ;  but  if  the  necessilv  comes  it  will  be  the  worse  for 
them.  They  "reckon''  him  as  walking  "after  the 
flesh,"  with  low  and  selfish  aims  and  ^rtuous  arts. 
(Comp.  chap.  i.  17;  Rom.  viii.  12,  13;  1  Cor.  i.  26.) 
He  "  reckons  "  that  he  has  daring  enough  to  confront 
those  who  take  that  estimate  of  Imn. 

(3)  For  though  we  walk  in  the  flesh.— The 
phrase  is  generally  used  by  St.  Paul  for  the  simple  fact 
of  bodily  existence,  with  aU  its  incidental  infirmities  and 
trials,  but,  commonly,  without  implying  sin,  as  "  after 
the  flesh"  does  (Gal.  ii.  20;  Phil.  i.  22—24;  1  Tim.  iii. 
16).  The  thought  of  participating  in  the  sin  of  which 
the  body  is  the  occasion  is,  however,  very  close  to  that 
of  sharing  its  weakness ;  and  the  phrase  appears  with 
this  sense  in  Rom.  viii.  8,  9. 

We  do  not  war  after  the  flesh.— Strictly,  voe 
are  not  caiTyina  on  owr  campaign.  See  Note  on  Luke 
iii.  14,  whore  the  same  wora  is  used.  As  so  often  in 
St.  Paul's  style,  the  word— especially  any  word  like 
this,  connected  with  the  soldier's  life — ^becomes  the 
germ  of  an  elaborate  figurative  imagery,  almost  of  a 
parable. 

(*)  For  the  weapons  of  our  warfare  .  .  .—We 
learn  from  the  earlier  words  of  1  Thcss.  v.  8,  yet  more 
from  the  later  ones  of  E]ph.  vi.  11 — 16,  what  these 
were — the  energies  of  spiritual  powers  given  by  the 
Eternal  Spirit. 

To  the  pulling  down  of  strong  holds.— The 
phrase  is  essentially  military,  used  in  the  LXX.  for 
the  capture  and  destruction  of  fortresses  (Lam.  ii.  2 ; 
Prov.  xxi.  22) ;  "  casting  down  the  strength  "  (1  Mace. 
V.  65);  "pulled  down  the  fortress"  (viii.  10).  He 
speaks  as  if  leading  an  attack  on  the  strong  defences 
of  the  powers  of  evil,  possibly  thinking  of  the  great 
system  of  idolatry  and  impurity  enthroned  at  Corinth 
and  throughout  tne  Empire,  possibly  of  those  of  pride 
and  obstinate  rebellion  in  the  hearts  of  his  individual 
opponents.  The  context  favours  the  latter  interpreta- 
tion. It  has  been  suggested  (Stanley,  in  loc.)  tbat  the 
Apostle's  lang^uage  may  have  been  coloured  by  national 
memories  of  the  wars  against  the  Cilicians  carried 
on  by  Pompeius,  which  ended  in  the  reduction  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  fortresses  and  the  capture  of  more 
than  10,000  prisoners. 

(^  Casting  down  imaginations.— The  participle 
is  in  agreement  with  the  "  we  war  not "  of  verse  3.  In 
the  Greek  word  rendered  "  imaginations,"  we  haye  the 
noun   derived  from   Hie  verb  rendered  '*  think/'  or 
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to  the  obedience  of  Clirist ;  ^^^  and  having 
in  a  readiness  to  revenge  all  disobedience, 
when  your  obedience  is  fulfilled,  t^)  Do 
Chap.  X.  7—10.  ye  look  on  things  after 
The  Apostle's  the  Outward  appearance  ? 

protest  against  tx*  j j.  x     -l  • 

being  judged  by  ^   ^^J  nian  trust  tO  jQini- 

appearances.  self  that  he  is  Christ's,  let 
him  of  himself  think  this  again,  that,  as 


he  is  Christ's,  even  so  are  we  Christ's. 
(8)  For  though  I  should  boast  some- 
what more  of  our  authority,  which 
the  Lord  hath  given  us  for  edi&cation, 
and  not  for  your  destruction,  I  should 
not  be  ashamed :  (^^  that  I  may  not 
seem  as  if  I  would  terrify  you  by  letters. 
(10)  Pqj.  Jiig  letters,  say  they,  are  weighty 


reckon^  in  verse  2.  It  wonld  be  better,  perhaps,  to 
carry  on  the  continuity  by  rendering  it  ihougMs,  or 
even  reckonings. 

Every  high  thing  that  ezalteth  itself.— The 
noun  probably  belongs,  like  "  stronghold/'  to  the  lan- 
guAge  of  military  writers,  and  indicates  one  of  the  rock 
fortrossee,  the 


(« 


Tot  congesta  mann  pmruptis  oppida  saxls,' 


["  Towns  piled  high  on  rocks  preclpitoiis,'1 

-Virgil,  Gearg,  1. 156. 

which  were  so  conspicaons  in  all  ancient  systems  of 
defence. 

Against  the  knowledge  of  Gk>d.— The  parable 
and  the  interpretation  are  here  obvionsly  blended.  The 
thoughts  of  men  resist  the  knowledge  of  God  as  the 
stronghold  of  rebels  resists  the  armies  of  the  rightful 
king. 

Bringing  into  captivity  every  thought.— The 
verb  is  used  by  St.  Paul  i^ain  in  Bom.  yii.  23 ;  2  Tim. 
iii.  6.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  "  the  obedience  of 
Christ "  means  *' obedience  to  Christ,"  and  it  had  better, 
therefore,  be  so  translated. 

(6)  And  having  in  a  readiness  to  revenge  all 
disobedience. — The  idiom,  having  in  a  readiness,  is 
perhaps,  somewhat  too  archaic,  and  it  might  be  better 
to  render  being  ready,  or  holding  ourselves  ready. 
The  words  that  follow  imply  the  thought  that  those 
with  which  the  verse  opens  were  somewhat  too 
unqualified.  When  he  spoke  of  "avenging  all  dis- 
obedience," he  was  not  thinking  of  those  to  whom 
he  writes,  and  whose  repentance  and  obedience  had 
filled  him  with  so  much  joy  (chap.  vii.  6 — 13),  but 
only  of  the  rebellious  remnant.  He  would  wait  till  all 
had  obeyed  who  were  willing  to  obey.  He  does  not 
indicate  what  form  of  vengeance  he  thought  of  taking, 
but  we  may  think  of  some  such  severe  discipline  as 
that  indicated  by  "delivering  to  Satan,"  in  1  Cor. 
V.  5 ;  1  Tim.  V.  20,  with  a  view,  if  it  were  possible, 
to  their  ultimate  restoration.  (Comp.  chap.  ziii. 
3-10.) 

(7)  Do  ye  look  on  things  after  the  outward  ap- 
pearance P— The  Greek  sentence  may  be  taken  either 
as  interrogative,  imperative,  or  indicative.  The  latter 
"  ye  look  on  things  ..."  gives  the  most  satisfactory 
meaning,  as  pressing  home  the  charge  on  which  he 
proceeds  to  dwell.  He  has,  of  course,  the  party  of  re- 
sistance in  his  thoughts,  but  he  writes  to  the  whole 
community,  as  influenced — some  more  and  some  less — 
by  the  tendency  to  attach  undue  weight  to  the  outward 
accidents  of  those  who  claimed  their  allegiance  rather 
than  to  that  which  was  of  the  essence  of  all  true 
Apostolic  ministry. 

If  any  man  trust  to  himself  that  he  is 
Christ's  .  .  .—There  cannot  be  the  shadow  of  a 
doubt  that  the  words  refer  to  those  whose  watchword 
was  **I  am  of  Christ"  (see  Note  on  1  Cor.  i.  12),  who 
laid  claim  to  some  special  connection  witli  Him,  either 
i;s  having  been  His  personal  disciples,  or,  at  least,  as 
having  seen  and  known  Him.    In  answer  to  that  chdm. 


with  a  half -ironical  emphasis  on  "let  him  think** 
or  "  let  him  reckon  "  (comp.  verses  2  and  5),  he  asserts 
that  he  is  as  truly  Hi^— ^.e.,  connected  with  Him, 
chosen  by  Him — as  they  were. 

(8)  For  though  i  should  boast  somewhat 
more  of  our  authority.— Literallv,  somewhat  too 
mt«c/ir--perhaps  as  quoting  a  word  that  had  been  used  of 
him.  In  referring  to  his  "  authority,"  it  scarcely  admits 
of  question  that  he  claims — as  in  1  Cor.  v.  5  ;  1  Tiin.  v. 
20,  and  by  implication  in  verse  6 — ^the  power  to  enforce 
that  authority  by  a  supernatural  chastisement,  as,  e.g., 
in  the  case  of  Elymas.  He  is  anxious,  however,  having 
used  the  word  "pulling  down,"  or  "destruction,"  to 
qualify  his  threat  by  the  assertion  that  the  power  had 
been  given  him  with  a  view,  not  "for  destruction," 
but  "for  edification,*'  or,  to  express  the  force  of  the 
antithesis  more  adequately,  for  building  up.  (Comp. 
1  Cor.  xiv.  12—26;  EpL  iv.  12—16;  and  Notes  on 
chap.  xiii.  10.) 

I  shoidd  not  be  ashamed.— Better,  I  shall  not  be 
ashamed.  He  was  quite  sure,  without  any  shadow  of 
misgiving,  that  if  he  proceeded  to  the  extreme  step  of 
delivering  his  opponents  to  Satan,  the  result  which  he 
contemp&tes  will  follow. 

(9)  That  I  may  not  seem  as  if  I  would  terrify 
you  by  letters.- The  logical  sequence  of  thought  is : 
"  I  say  this  "  (i.e.,  that  my  sentence  of  delivenr  to  Satan 
will  not  be  a  hollow  form)  "  in  order  that  1  may  not 
seem  to  frighten  you  as  with  a  bug-bear."  This,  it  is 
clear  from  what  follows,  had  been  said.  (Comp.  the 
sneer  in  the  next  verse.)  The  use  of  the  plural  in  this 
verse  and  that  which  follows  is  in  favour  of  the  hypo- 
thesis of  a  lost  letter  being  referred  to  in  1  Gor.  v.  9, 
but  does  not  absolutely  prove  it. 

(10)  For  his  letters,  say  they,  are  weighty  and 
powerful.— Allusive  references  to  what  had  been 
said  of  him  at  Corinth  have  already  appeared  frequently. 
Here,  for  the  first  time,  we  have  tne  very  words  quotea. 
The  scorn  conveyed  in  them  had  wounded  the  Apostle's 
sensitive  nature  like  a  poisoned  arrow ;  and  we  have  hero 
the  nearest  approach  ¥r)iich  the  New  Testament  presents 
to  the  passionate  complaints  poured  forth  by  some  of 
the  Psalmists  of  the  Old  (Pss.  Ixix.,  cix.).  We  note  the 
common  element  of  a  burning  indignation  under  tlie 
sense  of  wrong.  We  note  also  the  absence  from  the 
Apostle's  feelings  of  the  maledictory  element  which  is 
so  prominent  in  theirs.  The  "  meekness  and  gentle- 
ness of  Christ "  had  not  been  without  their  effect  in 
tempering  even  the  most  vehement  emotions. 

Tne  great  majority  of  MSS.  give  the  verb  in  the 
singular:  "  For  his  letters,  «at^^  he  .  ,  ,"  This  may  be 
taken,  like  the  French  on  dit,  as  used  impersonally, 
and  possibly  this  is  the  meaning  which  the  English 
version  was  intended  to  convey.  The  context,  however, 
the  definite  "  such  a  man  as  that  '*  of  the  next  verae, 
is  obviously  decisive.  St.  Paul  has  in  his  thoughts 
here,  and  through  the  rest  of  the  chapter,  one  con- 
spicuous antagonist, — the  head  of  a  clique  and  cabal  of 
opponents. 
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to  tlie  S'iieers  ofhia  liivals. 


and  powerful ;  but  his  bodily  presence 
is  weak,  and  his  speech  contemptible. 
<^^>  Let  such  an  one  think  this,  that, 

Ch  X  11—  s^^^  ^^  ^^  ^*^®  ^  word 
la^^ontraet  by  letters  when  we  are  ab- 

^tween  the  gent,  such  will  we  be  also 
boast    of    the  •      :]      j       i 

Apostle  and  m  deed  when  we  are  pre- 
that  of  the  sent.  ^^^  Por  we  dare 
^ve  hitr^ed  not  make  ourselves  of  the 
into  his  sphere  number.  Or   compare  our- 

of  labour.  g^j^^g  ^ j^j^  g^j^^  ^^^^  ^^^^ 


1  On  tadergtand  It 


SOr,  U»& 


mend  themselves:  but  they  measuring 
themselves  by  themselves,  and  com- 
paring themselves  among  themselves, 
are  not  wise.^  ^^^^  But  we  will  not 
boast  of  things  without  our  measure, 
but  according  to  the  measure  of  the 
rule^  which  God  hath  distributed  to 
us,  a  measure  to  reach  even  unto  you. 
(u)  For  we  stretch  not  ourselves  beyond 
our  measure^  as  though  we  reached  not 
unto  you:   for  we  are  come  as  far  as 


His  bodily  presenoe  is  weak,  and  his  speech 
contemptible. — ^As  with  other  antithetical  epigrams, 
the  sting  was  found  in  the  tail.  It  woold  seem  all  but 
iucrediUe  that  any  doubt  could  ever  have  been  ex- 
pressed as  to  the  fact  that  the  words  point  to  physical 
infirmities.  They  can,  indeed,  refer  to  nothing  else. 
For  the  tradition  as  to  the  Apostle's  personal  appear- 
ance,  see  Excursvs  at  the  end  of  tne  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.  The  "  contemptible  speech ''  (literally,  speech 
of  no  value ;  counted  as  nottgkt)  may  refer  eitner  to  a 
weak  or  unmusical  voice,  or  to  the  absence  of  the  rhe- 
torical artifices,  the  exordium,  divisions,  perorations,  in 
which  Greek  audiences  delighted.  It  may  be  noted 
that  these  words  give  a  fresh  significance  to  a  remark- 
able passiu^e  in  an  Epistle  written,  in  the  judgment  of 
many  critics,  within  a  few  weeks  of  this.  "  You,"  he 
says  to  the  Galatians  (Gral.  iv.  13, 14),  ''  though  I  came 
to  you  with  that  infirmity  of  the  flesh  which  others 
sneer  at,  the  chronic  trial  of  my  life,  you  did  not  con- 
temn" (the  self -same  verb  as  that  used  here)  "nor 
loathe  me."  There  is  manifestly  a  contrast  present  to 
his  thoughts  between  the  mean  insults  of  his  rivals  at 
Corinth  and  the  affection  which  the  Galatians  had  once 
manifested,  and  which  made  their  subsequent  aliena- 
tion all  the  more  painful  to  him. 

(U)  Such  will  we  be  also.— As  a  verb  of  some 
kind  must  be  supplied,  it  would  be  better  to  give  the 
present :  Such  are  we.  It  is  not  so  much  a  threat  of 
what  will  happen  in  a  particular  instance  as  a  state- 
ment  of  the  general  consistent  character  of  his  life. 

(12)  We  dare  not  make  ourselves  of  the 
number. — The  last  five  words  give  the  meaning  of 
one  Greek  verb  (enJertnai"  to  insert),  the  sound  of 
which  seems  immediately  to  suggest  the  cognate  verb 
{sjfnkrinai'^  to  compare).  It  is,  of  course,  hard  to 
convey  the  half-playful  assonance  in  English.  In 
''  some  that  commend  themselves  "  we  note  a  reference 
to  the  charge  of  self -commending,  which  he  has  already 
noticed  four  times  (chaps,  iii.  I ;  iv.  2 ;  v.  12 ;  vii.  II). 
Before  he  had  defended  nimself  against  the  charge ;  now 
he  retorts  it  on  his  opponents.  In  "  we  dare  "  we  trace 
a  reference  to  the  charge  of  cowardice,  as  in  verse  2. 

Measuring  themselves  by  themselves.— The 
Greek  MSS.  present  many  various  readings,  some 
•of  the  best  MSS.  omitting  "are  not  wise,  but,"  and 
.some  giving  "  not  boasting  "  for  "  wo  will  not  boast ; " 
And  the  Greek  text,  on  any  reading,  presents  a 
grammatical  difficulty,  arising  from  the  fact  that 
the  last  word  may  be  either  the  third  person  plural 
of  a  verb  in  the  indicative  present,  or  a  participle 
111  the  dative  case,  agreeing  with  **  themselves."  It 
is  hardly  necessary  to  cGscuss  here  the  various 
possible  constructions  rising  out  of  the  combination 
of  these  phenomena.  The  llnglish  version  gives,  it  is 
believed,  substantially  the  meaning  of  the  original. 


In  the  very  act  of  saying,  with  a  touch  of  irony,  that 
he  will  not  compare  himself  with  the  rival  teachers, 
the  Apostle  virtually  does  compare  himself.  And  the 
point  ne  makes  is  that  they  instituted  no  such  com- 
parison. They  were  their  own  standards  of  excellence. 
Each  was  "  ainator  sui  sine  rivalV*  Collectively,  they 
formed  what  has  been  described  in  the  language  of 
modem  literary  histoir  as  a  *' Mutual  Amniration 
Society."  Of  all  such  self-admLration— H>ne  might 
almost  say,  of  all  such  atUoUUry — St.  Paul  declares,  wnat 
the  experience  of  all  ages  attests,  that  they  who  practise 
it  "  are  not  wise."  Taej  lose,  as  the  Greek  verb  more 
definitely  expresses  it,  aU  power  of  discernment. 

(IS)  But  we  will  not  boast  of  things  without 
our  measure.— The  words  imply,  of  course,  that  his 
opponents  were  doing  this.  He  refers  in  it  to  the 
concordai  established  between  himself  and  Barnabas, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  Peter,  James,  and  John  on  the 
other,  to  which  he  refers  in  Gal.  ii.  9.  He  had  not  trans- 
gressed the  terms  of  that  concordat  by  thrusting  him- 
self upon  a  Church  which  had  been  founded  by  one  of 
the  Apostles  of  the  circumcision.  He  had  gone,  step 
by  step,  seeking  "  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new,"  till  he 
had  reached  Corinth  as,  at  present,  the  farthest  limit  of 
his  work  In  that  apportionment  of  work,  though  it 
was  a  compact  witn  human  teachers,  he  saw  the 
guidance  of  Gk)d;  his  opponents,  on  the  other  hand, 
had  systematically  violated  it.  They  had  come  to  the 
Church  of  Antioch,  which  had  been  founded  by  Paul 
and  Barnabas  (Acts  xv.  1) ;  they  had  followed  in  his 
footsteps  in  Galatia  (see  Introduction  to  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians) ;  they  were  now  stirring  up  strife  and  dis- 
loyalty at  Connth.  We  note  as  an  undesigned 
coincidence  that  a  few  weeks  or  months  later,  as  in 
Bom.  XV.  19,  he  had  preached  the  gospel  as  far  aa 
Ulyricum,  but  this  was  during  the  time  immediately 
following  on  the  despatch  of  this  Epistle,  during 
which,  on  his  way  to  Corinth,  whence  he  wrote  to 
Rome,  he  had  '*  gone  over  those  parts,  and  given  them 
much  exhortation"  (Acts  xx.  2). 

(14)  For  we  stretch  not  ourselves  ...  as 
though  we  reached  not  unto  you.— Some  of  the 
better  MSS.  omit  the  negative,  and  then  the  sentence 
must  be  taken  as  a  question:  "  Are  we  over-reaching" 
{i.e.,  transgressing  boundaries),  "  as  though  you  were 
not  within  the  limit  assigned  to  us  P  " 

For  we  are  come  as  fto  as  to  you  also. — 
The  word  for  "  come  "  (not  the  usual  verb)  is  one  which 
almost  always  in  the  New  Testament,  as  in  classical 
Greek,  carries  with  it  the  sense  of  anticipation, "  getting 
before  others."  (See  Note  on  Matt.  xii.  28.)  And  this 
is  obviously  St.  Paul's  meaning.  "  We  were  the  first 
to  come,"  he  says,  "  as  working  within  our  limits ;  the 
very  fact  that  wo  did  so  come  being  a  proof  of  it." 
They  (hia  rivals)  came  afterwards,  and  were  intruders. 
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SL  Paulas  Godly  Jealousy^ 


to  you  also  in  'preaching  the  gospel  of 
Christ :  ^^^  not  boasting  of  things  with- 
out our  measure,  (hat  is,  of  other  men's 
labours;  but  having  hope,  when  your 
faith  is  increased,  that  we  shall  be  en- 
larged^ by  you  according  to  our  rule 
abundantly,  ^^^^  to  preach  the  gospel  in 
the  reaions  beyond  you,  and  not  to 
boast  m  another  man's  line^  of  things 
made  ready  to  our  hand.  ^^^^  But  he 
that  glorieth,'*  let  him  glory  in  the  Lord. 


A.D.aoi 

1  Or,  magnified  in 
you. 


8  Or,    you    do 
bearwUhme. 


t  Or,  nOe. 


a  Jer.  0. 24 ;  1  Cor. 
1.  31. 


(18)  For  not  he  that  commendeth  him- 
self is  approved,  but  whom  the  Lord 
commendeth. 

CHAPTER  XI.— Ci)  Would  to  God  ye 
could  bear  with  me  a  little  ^,        . 
in  my  folly :    and  indeed  The^'  wmous 
bear*    with   me.      (*>  For  jeaionay  of 

am  jealous  over  you  hia  disciples, 
with  godly  jealousy :  for  I  should  be  per- 
have  espoused  you  to  one  ^®'*^- 


On  Corinth,  as  the  then  limit  of  his  work,  see  Note  on 
the  preceding  verse. 

(15)  Not  boasting  of  things  without  our 
measure  .  .  . — The  words  are  not  merely  defensive. 
He  presses  home  the  charge  of  intrusion.  They,  not 
he,  were  finding  ground  for  their  boasts  in  other  men's 
labours.  The  context  leads,  however,  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  a  charge  that  had  been  brought  against  him. 
They  had  spoken  of  him  as  pushing  on  from  point  to 
point,  as  with  a  measureless  ambition.  Ferliaps  the 
fact  that  he  had  worked  at  Antioch,  where  the  gospel 
had  been  preached  by  men  of  Ovprus  and  Cyrene  (Acts 
xi.  20),  at  Troas,  where  it  haa  been  preached  by  St. 
Luke  (see  Notes  on  chap.  ii.  12;  Acts  xvi.  8),  to  the 
Romans  whom  he  found  at  Corinth,  and  who,  like 
Aquila  and  Prisdlla,  had  been  already  converted  (see 
Notes  on  Acts  xviii.  2),  were  thought  to  give  a  colour  to 
the  charge  that  he  was  boasting  in  other  men's  labours. 

Having  hope,  when  your  faith  is  increased. 
^The  verb  is  in  the  present  tense,  and  should  be  trans- 
lated, as  your  faith  grows.  The  words  are  spoken  in 
the  spirit  of  one — 

*'  Nil  actum  reputans  si  quid  saperesset  agendum  " 
["  Who  thinks  nought  done  while  aught  remains  to  do  "]~ 

who  seeks  for  fresh  provinces  to  annex  to  the  territory  of 
his  king.  The  growth  of  their  faith  will  give  him  fresh 
courage,  perhaps  also  fresh  resources.  But  what  does 
he  mean  by  his  **  hope  that  we  shall  be  enlarged  accord- 
ing to  "  (or,  perhaps,  in  relation  to)  "  our  rule  '*  ?  The 
words  seem  to  imply  something  more  than  a  mere 
extension  of  labours,  and  suggest  the  probabilitv  that 
in  his  journey  to  Jerusalem,  with  the  lai^e  and  liberal 
gifts  of  the  Gentile  churches,  he  had  an  intention,  here 
fialf -avowed,  to  endeavour  to  modify  the  terms  of  the 
concordat  referred  to  in  Gal.  ii.  9,  and  to  get  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Church  of  Jerusalem  for  his  mission  work  at 
Borne :  though  there  the  gospel  had  been  preached  by 
others,  and  it  was,  primarily,  at  least,  one  of  tne  Churches 
of  the  Circumcision.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  supposi- 
tion explains  better  than  any  other  the  apologetic  tone  of 
Rom.  XV.  20 — 29.  It  was  nis  reluctance  even  to  appear 
to  build  on  another  man*s  foundation  that  had  hitnerto 
kept  him  from  them.  He  does  not  intend  to  appear, 
when  he  comes,  in  the  character  of  the  founder  of  this 
Church,  or  even  as  building  the  superstructure,  but 
only  as  a  friend,  seeking  mutual  help  and  counsel. 
Spun  is  his  goal.  He  takes  Bome  as  a  parenthesis. 
But  he  is  going  to  Jerusalem,  and  he  hopes  that  the  diffi- 
cultv  which  has  hitherto  hindered  him  will  be  removed. 
(16)  To  preach  the  gospel  in  the  regions 
beyond  you.— It  is  clear,  from  Rom.  sv.  19—24,  that 
he  is  thinking  (1)  of  Western  Greece,  (2)  of  Bome, 
(3,  and  chieflv)  of  Spain.  There,  apparently,  he  could 
hojpe  to  preach  the  gospel  without  eventlie  riskof  its  being 
said  that  ho  was  builoing  on  another  man's  foundation. 


And  not  to  boast  in  another  man's  line  . .  .-- 
The  words,  like  those  of  verse  15,  are  at  once  an 
answer  to  a  charge  and  a  tu  cpioque  retort.  '*  Spain ! 
Illyricum ! "  he  seems  to  say  within  himself.  "  WiU  yoa 
say  that  I  am  transgressing  boundaries  and  working  on 
another  man's  lines  there  P  Can  vou  say  that  you  are 
free  from  that  charge  in  your  worx  at  Corinth?  " 

(17)  He  that  glorieth,  let  him  glory  in  the 
Lord. — ^Better,  He  that  hocuteth,  the  English  trans- 
lators having  again  vielded  to  their  besetting  weakness 
for  variation.  On  the  general  meaning  of  the  phrase, 
which  has  been  used  before,  see  Note  on  1  Cor.  i.  31. 
Here  it  has  a  more  special  force.  "  To  boast  in  tho 
Lord  *'  was  to  boast  as  m  the  sight  of  Christ  of  that  of 
which  the  boaster  thought  as  done,  not  by  himself,  but 
by  Christ  as  dwelling  in  him. 

(18)  For  not  he  that  oommendeth  himself  is 
approved. — ^Again,  as  in  verse  12  and  five  earlier 
passages  (see  reference  there),  we  trace  the  impression 
which  the  stinging  taunt  had  left  on  St.  PauTs  mind. 
In  the  word  ''  approved  "  there  is  possiUy  a  reference 
to  what  had  been  said  in  1  Cor.  xi.  19.  He  had  meant 
something  more  by  it  than  meeting  with  men's  approval. 

XI. 

(1)  Would  to  God.— As  the  words  "to  God"  are^ 
not  in  the  Greek,  it  would  be  better  to  treat  them  as  the- 
general  expression  of  a  wish :  Would  that  ye  could  bear. 

Ye  coiud  bear  with  me  a  little  in  my  folly. 
— There  are  two  catch-words,  as  it  were,  which  charac- 
terise the  section  of  the  Epistle  on  which  we  are  now 
entering:  one  is  of  "bearing  with,"  or  "tolerating/'" 
which  occurs  five  times  (verses  1, 4, 19, 20),  and  "  folly,** 
which,  with  its  kindred  "fool,"  is  repeated  not  less 
thim  eight  times  (verses  1,  16, 17, 19,  zl ;  chap.  xii.  6, 
11).  It  is  impossible  to  resist  the  inference  that  here 
also  we  have  the  echo  of  something  which  Titus  had 
reported  to  him  as  said  by  his  opponents  at  Corinth.. 
Their  words,  we  must  believe,  mid  taken  some  such 
form  as  this :  "  We  really  can  bear  with  him  no  longer; 
his  foUy  is  becoming  altogether  intolerable.*' 

And  indeed  bear  with  me.— The  words,  as  the 
marginal  reading  indicates,  admit  of  being  taken  either 
as  imperative  or  indicative.  Either  gives  an  adequate 
meaning,  but  the  latter,  it  is  believed,  is  preferable. 
It  is  one  of  the  many  passages  in  which  we  trace  the 
working  of  conflicting  feelings.  Indisfnation  prompts 
him  to  the  wish,  "  Would  that  ye  could  bear."  Then 
he  thinks  of  the  loyalty  and  kindness  which  he  had 
experienced  at  their  hands,  and  he  adds  a  qualifying- 
clause  to  soften  the  seeming  harshness  of  the  words  that 
had  just  passed  from  his  lips :  "  And  yet  (why  should  I 
say  this  ?  for)  ye  do  indeed  habitually  bear  with  me.'* 

(2)  For  I  am  jealous  over  you  .  .  .—The  word  is- 
nsed  with  the  same  sense  as  in  Uie  nearly  contemporary 
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PrecbcJdng  cmother  Jeaui. 


II.  CORINTHIANS,  XI. 


TJi^  Apostles-Extraordinary^ 


Imsband,  that  I  may  present  you  as  a 
chaste  virgin  to  Christ.  W  But  I  fear,  lest 
bj  any  means,  as  the  serpent  beguiled 
Eve  through  his  subtilty,  so  your  minds 
should  be  corrupted  from  the  simplicity 
that  is  in  Christ.  W  For  if  he  that 
cometh  preacheth  another  Jesus,  whom 
we  have  not  preached,  or  if  ye  receive 


another  spirit,  which  ye  have  not  re- 
ceived, or  another  gospel,  which  ye  have 
not  accepted,  ye  might  weU  bear  with 
him.  ^*)  For  I  suppose  I  was  not  a 
whit  behind  the  very  chiefest  apostles. 
W  But  though  I  be  rude  in  speech,  yet 
not  in  knowledge;  but  we  have  been 
thoroughly  made  manifest  among  you 


passage  of  Gal.  \y,  17,  and  the  whole  passage  may 
be  paraphrased  thns:  "I  court  year  favour  with  a 
jealous  care,  which  is  not  a  mere  human  i^ection,  but 
after  the  pattern  of  that  of  God/'  There  is  probably 
an  implied  contrast  between  the  true  jealousy  which 
thus  worked  in  his  soul  and  the  false  jealousy  of  which 
he  speaks  in  the  passage  just  referred  to. 

For  I  have  espoused  you  .  .  .—The  word  is  not 
found  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament.  It  appears  in 
this  sense  in  the  LXX.  yersion  of  Proy.  zix.  14 :  "A 
man's  wife  is  espoused  to  him  from  the  Lord."  Strictly 
speaking,  it  is  used  of  the  act  of  the  fa^er  who  gives 
his  daughter  in  marriage;  and  this,  rather  than  the 
claim  to  act  as  "  the  f nend  of  the  bridegfroom "  (see 
Note  on  John  iii.  29),  is  probably  the  idea  here.  He 
claims  the  ofGLce  as  the  "father"  of  tibe  Corinthian 
Church  (1  Cor.  iv.  15).  The  underlying  idea  of  the 
comparison  is  that  the  Church  at  large,  and  every 
separate  portion  of  it,  is  as  the  bride  of  Christ.  On 
the  earlier  appearances  of  this  thought,  see  Notes  on 
Matt.  xzii.  2 ;  zxv.  1 ;  John  ui.  29 ;  and,  for  its  more 
elaborated  forms,  on  Eph.  v.  25—32 ;  Kev.  xix.  7 — 9 ; 
zxi.  2,  9).  What  the  Apostle  now  ur^es  is  that  it  is 
as  natural  for  him  to  be  jealous  for  ine  purity  of  the 
Church  which  owes  its  birth  to  him,  as  it  is  for  a  father 
to  be  jealous  over  the  chastity  of  the  daughter  whom 
he  has  betrothed  as  to  a  kingly  bridegroom. 

(3)  But  I  fear,  lest  by  any  means,  as  the  ser- 
pent .  .  . — An  allusive  reference  to  the  history  of 
Gen.  iii.,  which  meets  us  again  in  1  Tim.  iii.  13—15. 
Si  Paul  either  takes  for  granted  that  the  disciples  at 
Corinth  will  recognise  the  "  serpent "  as  the  symbol  of 
the  grreat  Tempter,  as  in  Eev.  xii.  9 ;  or,  without  laying 
stress  on  that  identification,  simply  compares  the  work 
of  the  rival  teachers  to  that  of  the  serpent.  The  word  for 
"subtilty';  is  not  that  used  in  the  I^X.  of  Gen.  iii.  1. 
Literally,  it  expresses  the  mischievous  activity  of  a  man 
who  is  capable  de  tottt — ^ready,  as  we  say,  for  anything. 

Corrupted  firom  the  simplicify  that  is  in 
Chiiflt.— The  Greek  for  "corrupt"  has  the  same 
special  sense  as  in  chap.  vii.  2,  as  miplying  something 
which  is  incompatible  with  the  idea  of  purity.  The 
Apostle  seeks,  as  it  were,  for  a  chastity  of  mind  as  woU 
as  of  body.  Many  of  the  better  MSS.  give,  from  the 
eirmolicUy  (i.e.,  singleness  of  affection)  and  chastity ; 
andTsome,  chastity  and  simplicity. 

(*)  For  if  he  that  cometh  preacheth  another 
JesuB. — The  singular  points,  Uke  the  "any  man," 
"such  an  one,"  of  chap.  x.  7,  11,  to  an  individual 
teacher  who  had  made  nimself  conspicuously  promi- 
nent. The  words  throw  light  on  Gal.  i.  7,  8.  The 
false  teachers  in  Galatia  and  those  at  Corinth  were 
doing  the  same  thing.  In  the  absence  of  fuller  know- 
ledge of  what  they  taught,  it  is  difficult  to  define  accu- 
rately what  precise  form  of  error  is  alluded  to.  One 
thing,  at  least,  is  clear — that  their  Jesus  was  not  his 
Jesus — not  the  Friend  and  Brother  of  mankind  who 
had  died  for  aU  men,  that  He  might  reconcile  them  to 
God,    Beasoning  from  probabilities,  we  may,  perhaps, 


infer  that  they  spoke  of  Him  as  the  head  of  a  Jewish 
kingdom,  requirmg  circumcision  and  all  the  ordinances 
of  the  Law  as  a  condition  of  admission  to  it. 

If  ye  receive  another  spirit.— Better,  a  different 
snirit,  as  showing  that  the  word  is  not  the  same  as  in 
tne  previous  clause.  The  words  point,  it  is  clear,  to  a 
counterfeit  inspiration,  perhaps  like  that  of  those  who 
had  interrupted  the  praises  of  the  Church  with  the 
startling  cry,  "Anathema  to  Jesus!"  ^See  Note  on 
1  Cor.  xii.  3.)  Such  as  these  were  the  "false  prophets" 
of  2  Pet.  ii.  1 ;  1  John  iv.  3,  simulating  the  pnenomena 
of  inspiration,  perhaps  thought  of  by  the  Apostles  as 
really  acting  under  the  inspiration  of  an  evil  spirit. 

"^iniioh  ye  have  not  received.— Better,  did  not 
receive,  as  referring  definitely  to  the  time  of  their  con- 
version. 

Another  gospel,  which  ye  have  not  accepted. 
— ^Better,  as  before,  a  different  aospel,  which  ve  did  not 
accept — i.e.,  different  from  that  which  you  did  accept 
from  me.  His  gospel,  he  seems  to  say,  was  one  of 
piurdon  through  faith  working  bv  love:  theirs  was 
based  on  the  old  Pharisaic  lines  of  works,  ritual,  cere- 
monial and  moral  precepts,  standing  in  their  teaching 
on  the  same  footing. 

Ye  might  w^  bear  with  him.— Better,  the 
adverb  being  emphatic,  and  intensely  ironical,  nohly 
tootdd  ye  hear  totth  him.  He  means,  of  course,  that 
they  have  done  much  more  than  tolerate  the  preachers 
of  the  false  gospel,  and  have  paid  them  an  extravagant 
deference.  On  a  Hke  use  of  irony  in  our  Lord's  t^ich- 
ing,  see  Note  on  Mark  vii.  9. 

i&)  For  I  suppose  I  was  not  a  whit  be- 
hind the  very  chiefest  apostles.~The  verb  with 
which  the  sentence  opens  is  the  same  as  the  "  I  think," 
"  I  reckon,"  which  characterises  these  chapters,  and 
which,  being  characteristic,  ought  to  be  retained.  I 
reckon  I  have  not  fallen  short  of  those  apostleS'Sxtra- 
ordinary.  The  whole  tone  of  the  passage  ought  to  have 
made  it  impossible  for  any  commentator  to  ims^gine  that 
the  words  referred  to  Peter  and  James  and  John  as  the 

Eillars  of  the  Church  of  Jerusalem  (Gral.  ii.  9).  Of  them 
0  spedbs,  even  in  his  boldest  moments,  with  respect, 
even  where  respect  is  mingled  with  reproof.  He  is 
glad  to  remember  how  thev  gave  to  him  and  Barnabas 
the  right  hand  of  fellowship.  He  presents  himself  at 
Jerusalem  a  few  months  after  writing*  these  words,  and 
almost  submissively  follows  the  counsel  which  James 
gives  him  (Acts  xxi.  26).  It  is,  aocordin«rly,  simply 
the  insanity  of  controversy  to  imagine  that  these  words 
have  any  oearing  on  the  question  of  the  primacy  of 
St.  Peter.  Those  whom  he  holds  up  to  scorn  with  an 
almost  withering  irony,  as  "apostles-ertraordinary" 
(he  coins  a  word  which  literally  means,  "  these  ex^a- 
special  or  over-extra  apostles  "),  are  the  false  teachers, 
claiming  to  stand  in  a  special  relation  to  Christ,  to  be 
Bis  Apostles — ^perhaps,  also,  to  have  a  double  title  to 
the  name,  as  delegates  of  the  Church  of  Jerusalenu 
Of  these  he  speaks  more  fully  in  verse  13. 
(6)  But  though  I  be  rode  in  speech.— The  word 
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in  all  things.     ^^  Have  I  committed  an 

oflFence  in  abasing  myself 
that  ye  might  be  exalted, 
because  I  have  preached 
to  you  the  gospel  of  God 
freely?  (®^  I  robbed  other 
churches,  taking  wages  of 


Chap.  xi.  7—15. 
St.  Paul's  de- 
fence  against 
the  charge  of 
8lightin|:  the 
Corinthians  by 
not  receiving 
their  gifts. 


them,  to  do  you  service.  ^^  And 
when  I  was  present  with  you,  and 
wanted,  I  was  chargeable  to  no 
man :  for  that  which  was  lacking  to  me 
the  brethren  which  came  from  Mace- 
donia supplied :  and  in  all  things  I  have 
kept  myself  from  being  burdensome  xmto 


for  "  mde''  is  the  same  as  that  translated  as  "  nnleamed  '* 
in  1  Cor.  xiv.  23,  24.  This,  then,  had  also  been  said  of 
him  by  some  at  Corinth.  It  might  seem  at  first  as  if 
the  oontemptnoufi  criticism  was  likely  to  have  come 
from  the  B!ellenic  or  paganising  party  of  coltare,  who 
despised  the  Apostle  because  he  was  without  the  polish 
and  eloquence  of  the  rhetoric  in  which  they  delighted. 
The  context,  however,  makes  it  dear  that  the  opponents 
now  under  the  lash  are  the  Judaising  teacners,  the 
"  apostles-extraordinary."  They  apparently  affected  to 
despise  him  because  he  had  abandoned,  or  had  never 
mastered,  the  subtleties  of  Rabbinic  casuistry,  the  wild 
allegories  of  Rabbinic  interpretation.  "  He  talks,"  we 
hear  them  saying, " of  others  as  'laymen,'  or ' unlearned.' 
What  right  has  he  so  to  speak  who  is  practically  but 
a  '  layman '  himself  P  How  can  a  man  who  is  cutting 
and  stitching  all  day  be  a  '  doctor  of  the  law '  ?  ife 
9utor  uUra  erepidam.''  Side  by  side  with  the  re- 
cognition of  the  dignity  of  labour  in  some  Jewish 
proverbs  (such,  e.g,,  as  that  the  father  who  did  not 
teach  his  son  to  work  taught  him  to  be  a  thief),  there 
was  among  the  later  Rabbis  something  like  the  feeling 
of  an  aristocracy  of  scholarahip.  Even  the  Son  of 
Sirach,  after  describing  the  work  of  the  ploughman 
and  the  carpenter  and  the  potter,  excludes  them  from 
the  higher  life  of  wisdom.  "  They  shall  not  be  sought 
for  in  public  counsel  .  .  .  they  cannot  declare  justice 
and  judgment;  and  they  shall  not  be  found  where 
parables  are  spoken "  (Ecclus.  xxxviii.  33).  The  word 
for  "  rude  "  was  probablv  used  as  the  equivalent  for  the 
Hebrew  term  by  whicn  the  Pharisees  held  up  the 
working  classes  to  contempt  as  *'  the  people  of  the 
earth." 

But  we  have  been  throughly  made  manifest 
among  you  in  all  things. — The  readings  vary,  some 
of  the  better  MSS.  giving  the  active  form  of  the  verb, 
having  made  (it)  manifest  in  everything  among  all  men. 
The  apparent  awkwardness  of  having  a  transitive  verb 
without  an  object  probably  led  to  tne  substitution  of 
the  passive  participle. 

(7)  Have  I  committed  an  offence  (literallv,  a 
sin)  in  abasing  myself  .  .  P— The  rival  teachers 
apparently  boasted  of  their  disinterestedness.  **  They 
didn't  come  for  what  they  could  get."  St.  Paul,  we 
know,  more  than  most  men,  had  acted  on  the  law  of 
which  they  boasted  as  their  special  distinction,  and  in 
1  Cor.  IX.  1 — 18,  in  the  discussion  on  the  question  of 
eating  things  sacrificed  to  idols,  had  dwelt  with  a  par- 
donable  fulness  on  his  own  conduct  in  this  matter,  as  an 
example  of  foregoing  an  abstract  right  for  the  sake  of 
a  f^reater  good.  His  enemies  were  compelled  to  admit 
this  as  far  as  his  life  at  Corinth  was  concerned;  but 
they  had  detected  what  they  looked  on  as  a  grave  in- 
consistency. He  had  accepted  help  from  the  churches 
of  Macedonia  (verse  9),  and  in  this  they  found  ground 
for  a  two-fold  charge:  "He  wasn't  above  taking  money 
from  other  churches — ^he  was  only  too  proud  to  take  it 
from  that  of  Corinth;"  and  this  was  made  matter  of 
personal  offence.  To  take  money  at  all  was  mean ;  not 
to  take  it  from  them  was  contemptuous. 


He  does  not  deny  the  facts.  He  repeats  the  irritating 
epithet,  *'  abasin^^  myself " ;  he  adds  the  familiar  anti- 
thesis (Matt,  xxiii.  12;  Luke  i.  52;  xiv.  11;  xviiL  11), 
"  Tes,  but  1  did  it  that  you  might  be  exalted,"  perb&ps 
with  reference  to  elevation  in  spiritual  knowledge, 
perhaps,  because  the  fact  that  he  laboured  for  them 
without  payment  was  the  greatest  proof  of  disinterested 
love  for  them  which  could  be  given. 

(8)  I  robbed  other  churches,  taking  wages  of 
them. — The  word  for  wages— strictly  raiimis,  or  wacea 
in  kind,  rather  than  in  money — ^is  found  in  Luke  iii.  14; 
Rom.  vi.  23 ;  1  Cor  ix.  7.  Its  use  in  the  last-named 
passage  had,  perhaps,  given  occasion  for  a  sneer. 
"He  too  can  take  wages  when  it  suits  his  purpose." 
From  St.  Paul's  point  of  view,  if  what  he  had  received 
had  been  wages  at  all,  he  had  been  guilty  of  an  act  of 
spoliation.  He  had  received  wages  from  one  employer 
wliile  he  was  acting  in  the  service  of  another. 

W  I  was  chargeable  to  no  man. — Tliere  is  no 
doubt  that  this  gives  substantially  the  meaning  of 
the  Greek  word,  but  the  word  is  a  very  peculiar  one, 
and  has  a  history  which,  as  throwing  light  on  the 
sources  of  St.  Paul's  phraseology,  and liis  character  m 
shown  in  his  use  of  it,  is  not  without  interest.  The 
verb  (katanarkao)  is  not  found  elsewhere  in  the  New 
Testament,  nor  in  the  LXX.  versions  of  the  Old,  nor, 
indeed,  in  any  known  Greek  author,  except  Hippo- 
crates. Jerome  describes  it  as  belonging  to  the  paioii 
of  Cilicia,  which,  if  true,  would  be  interesting;  bat 
he  gives  no  proof  of  it  (Ep,  ad  Aglaia),  and  tbo 
statement  must  be  treated  as  unproven.  The  history 
which  we  are  about  to  trace,  tends,  however,  to  coufiim 
it  as  a  probable  conjecture.  The  root  of  the  verb  is 
found  in  the  noun  narke,  which  is  used  (1)  for  "  numb- 
ness/' or  **  torpor"  (a  sense  found  in  our  **  narcotic  ")♦  and 
(2)  as  the  name  of  a  fish  of  the  torpedo  genus,  causing 
numbness  by  its  contact  with  the  human  body  (Aristotle, 
Anim.  Hist.  vi.  10).  The  verb  derived  from  the  noon 
is  accordingly  used  by  Hippocrates  and  Galen  in  the 
sense  of  "being  benumbed,"  or  causing  numbness. 
(See  Foesius,  Lexic,  Hippoerat  s.v.  yapxif.)  As  used 
here,  it  takes  its  place  as  a  bold  figurative  expression. 
To  benumb  any  one,  was  to  exhaust  him,  to  drain  him 
of  his  vitality  by  pressing  on  him,  and,  as  it  were, 
living  upon  him.  St.  Paul  accordingly  means,  in  using 
the  word,  to  say,  "I  didn't  drain  you  of  your  resources 
— did  not  live  upon  you."  An  analogous  similitude  is 
found  in  Shakespeare^s  lines : — 

"  That  now  he  was 
The  ivy  which  bad  hid  my  princely  trunk. 
And  Buck'd  my  verdure  out  on't" 

—Tempest,  i.  2. 

Our  modem  phrase  which  speaks  of  one  man  as 
''sponginff"  on  another  implies  a  like  metaphor.  In 
the  word^'  parasitic"  as  applied  to  plants  and  animaK 
we  have  an  inverted  transfer  of  the  same  idea  from 
the  incidents  of  man's  social  life  to  that  of  lower 
organisms.  As  a  word  belonging,  through  Hippocrates, 
to  the  recognised  terminology  of  physicians,  it  takes 
its  place  in  the  vocabulary  which  St.  Paul  may  be 
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Tlie  False  Apostles. 


you,  and  so  will  I  keep  myself.  ^^^^  As 
the  truth  of  Christ  is  in  me,  no  man 
shall  stop  me  of  this  boasting^  in 
the  regions  of  Achaia.  ^^^^  Wherefore  ? 
because  I  love  you  not?  God  knoweth. 
(12)  But  what  I  do,  that  I  wiU  do,  that  I 
may  cut  off  occasion  from  them  which 


Or.    ikit    hoa*t 
tug  $haU  nH  be 
ttcpptd  tJt  vtt* 


desire  occasion;  that  wherein  they 
glory,  they  may  be  found  even  as  we. 
(13)  por  such  are  false  apostles,  deceit- 
ful workers,  transforming  themselves 
into  the  apostles  of  Christ.  <"^  And 
no  marvel ;  for  Satan  himself  is 
transformed  into    an    angel    of   light. 


supposed  to  have  derived  from  St.  Luke  (see  IrUro- 
duction  io  8t  Luke's  Oospel,  Yol.  I.,  p.  239),  and 
which  the  fame  of  Tarsus  as  a  medical  school  may 
also  have  made  more  or  less  familiar,  as  Jerome  states, 
in  the  conyersational  idioms  of  Gilioia. 

The  brethren  which  oame  firom  Macedonia 
supplied.— Not  **w}iich  came,"  but  when  they  came. 
The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  present  no  record  of  any 
such  supply,  but  Fnil.  iv.  15  presents  an  interesting 
and  conmrmatory  coincidence.  The  Phib'ppians  had 
sent  supplies  to  liim  twice  at  Thessalonica,  and  it  was 
a  natural  sequel  to  this  that  they  should  send  to  him 
also  at  Corinth.  The  Apostle  may  well  have  accepted 
what  they  thus  sent»  and  yet  liave  thought  his 
acceptance  perfectly  compatilue  with  his  boast  that 
lie  was  not  preaching  at  Ooriuth  for  the  sake  of  eain 
(1  Cor.  ix.  16 — 18).  He  was  not  to  be  robbed  of 
whatever  credit  attached  to  his  working  for  his  own 
livelihood  at  Cor' nth  aud  elsewhere,  by  any  sneers 
which  had  that  acceptance  for  their  starting-point. 

And  so  will  I  keep  myself.— It  aads  to  the 
interest  of  this  declaration  to  remember  that  St.  Paul 
had  acted  on  this  principle  both  at  Ephesus,  which 
he  had  just  left  (Acts  xx.  34),  aud  in  the  Macedonian 
churches  which  he  was  now  visiting  (2  Thess.  iii.  8). 
The  future  tense  obviously  points  to  his  resolution 
to  continue  to  act  on  the  same  lines  during  his 
promised  visit  to  Corinth. 

(10)  As  the  truth  of  Christ  is  in  me  .  .—The 
formula  is  almost,  though  not  cmite,  of  the  nature  of  an 
oath.  He  speaks  here,  as  in  Kom.  ix.  1,  in  the  con- 
sciousness that  the  truth  of  Christ  (the  objective  sense 
of  the  truth  revealed  in  Christ  seems  almost  merged 
in  the  subjective  sense  of  the  truthfulness  that  was  of  the 
essence  of  His  nature)  dwells  in  him,  and  that  therefore 
he  cannot  but  speak  "  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth." 

No  man  shall  stop  me  of  this  boasting.— 
Literally,  This  hoaat  shall  not  he  stopped  for  me. 
The  verb  for  "stop"  means  primarily  to  ''hedge 
round,"  or  "fence."  In  the  New  Testament,  as  m 
Bom.  iii.  19,  it  is  always  used  of  "stopping  the  mouth." 
Here,  with  something  like  a  personification,  he  says  that 
his  boast  shall  not  have  its  mouth  thus  sealed. 

In  the  region  of  Achaia.— The  word  {klimd)  is 
peculiar  to  St.  Paul  among  the  writers  of  the  New 
Testament  (Rom.  xv.  23 ;  Gal.  i.  21).  Like  our  word 
'*  climate,"  which  is  derived  from  it,  it  was  originally 
a  term  of  science,  and  had  passed  gradually  into 
colloquial  usage.  He  names  the  province  and  not  the 
citj — probably  to  include  CencnresB.  There  is  no 
evidence  of  his  having  preached  in  any  other  locality 
south  of  the  Isthmus  of  Uorinth. 

(11)  Because  I  love  you  not  •  .—This  then  had 
been  said.  Some  of  the  Corinthians  were  jealous, 
or  affected  to  be  jealous,  of  the  preference  shown  to 
the  Macedonians  in  receiving  gifts  from  them.  With 
an  emphatic  appe^  to  Him  who  reads  the  secrets  of 
men*s  nearts.  he  disclaims  that  imputation. 

(12)  That  I  may  cut  off  occasion  f^m  them 


which  desire  occasion.— It  lies  on  the  surface  that 
the  "  occasion,"  or  opening  for  attack,  which  his 
opponents  had  thus  desired,  was  one  against  which  he 
guarded  himself  by  not  taldng  money.  They  boasted 
of  their  own  disinterestedness.  ^^^7  taunted  him 
with  his  meanness  in  taking  money  from  the  Mace- 
donian churches.  The  Apostle  wishes,  therefore, 
by  persisting  in  his  line  oi  conduct,  in  spite  of  the 
appeals  of  a  real  or  affected  jealousy,  to  place  himself 
on  the  same  level  with  them,  them  on  the  same  level 
with  himself.  The  comparison  between  them  must 
rest,  he  says,  on  other  grounds.  This  seems  the  only 
tenable  and  coherent  interpretation;  nor  is  there 
any  force  in  the  objection  which  has  been  ur^ed 
against  it,  that  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  rival 
t^hers  did  teach  gratuitously.  If  this  is  a  natural 
inference  from  St.  Paul's  language,  and  there  is  no 
evidence  to  the  contrary,  that  is  surely  evidence 
enough.  It  may  be  added,  however,  that  there  is  at 
least  in  favour  of  the  interpretation  here  given,  the  evi- 
dence of  antecedent  probability.  It  was  likely  that  those 
who  claimed  to  be  in  some  special  sense  followers  of 
Christ,  would  at  least  affect  to  act  on  the  words 
of  Christ,  "Freely  ye  have  received,  freely  give." 
(See  Note  on  Matt.  x.  8.)  It  was  likely  that  those 
who,  from  another  point  of  view,  were  representatives 
of  the  scribes  of  Judaism,  should  at  least  affect  to  act 
as  the  noblest  of  those  scribes  had  acted,  and  to  teach, 
not  for  payment,  but  for  the  love  of  teaching.  That  it 
was  an  affectation,  and  not  a  reality,  we  shall  hereafter 
see  reason  to  believe. 

as)  For  such  are  false  apostles  .  .  .—St.  Paul's 
estimate  of  the  character  of  his  rivals  is  now  given  in 
unsparing  language  as  the  reason  why  he  desires  to 
deprive  them  of  any  claim  which  may  give  them  an 
adventitious  superiority  to  him.  In  the  term  "false 
apostles "  we  have  the  explanation  of  the  "  apostles- 
extraordinary  "  of  verse  5.  These  "  crafty  workers " 
were  carrying  on  a  svstem  of  imposture,  tr3ring  to 
assume  the  character  of  bein^,  in  a  nigher  sense  than 
he  was,  "Apostles  of  Chnst."  This  again  throwA 
light  both  on  the  words  "  if  any  man  trusts  that  he  is 
Christ*s  "  of  chap.  x.  7,  and  on  the  "  I  am  of  Christ " 
of  1  Cor.  i.  12. 

(^^)  For  Satan  himself  is  transformed  into  an 
angel  of  light.— The  present  tense  of  the  original 
excludes  the  thought  that  reference  is  made  to  any 
special  incident  (such  as  the  appearance  of  Satan 
among  **  the  sons  of  Grod,"  of  Job.  i.  6)  recorded  in  the 
Old  Testament,  or  in  tradition.  The  thought  is  rather 
that  Satan  is  ever  so  transforming  himself.  If  we  are 
to  look  for  any  special  allusion,  we  may  find  a  possible 
explanation  in  the  words  "  though  we,  or  an  angel  from 
heaven,"  in  Gral.  i.  8.  They  suggest  the  thought,  as  ai 
least  a  probable  inference,  that  the  Judaising  t€&cher& 
had  claimed  the  authority  of  an  angelic  message  for 
the  gospel  which  they  preached,  and  set  this  against 
the  authority  of  the  angelic  visions  which  St«  Luke  had 
recorded  in  the  case  of  Cornelius  (Acts  x.  2).  It  is 
probable,  we  may  add,  that  the  Christ-party  at  Corinth, 
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Suffering  Fools  gladly. 


(15)  Therefore  it  is  no  great  thing  if  his 
ministers  also  be  transformed  as  the 
ministers  of  righteousness;  whose  end 
shall  be  according  to  their  works. 
<^^^    I    say    again.  Let  no  man  think 

me  a  fool;    if  otherwise, 

S^^'&o^iad^  yet  as  a  fool  receive^  me, 
fence  against  that  I  may  boast  myself  a 
Ji^  J?y«f^  ^'  little.     (17)   That  which  I 

speak,  I  speak  it  not  after 


insanity. 


1  Or,  •vpr. 


the  Lord,  but  as  it  were  foolishly, 
in  this  confidence  of  boasting.  (^)  See- 
ing that  many  glory  after  the  flesh, 
I  will  glory  also.  ^^^  For  ye 
suffer  fools  gladly,  seeing  ye  your- 
selves are  wise.  ^^^  For  ye  suffer, 
if  a  man  bring  you  into  bondage, 
if  a  man  devour  you,  if  a  man 
take  of  you,  if  a  man  exalt  him- 
self,   if    a    man   smite    you    on    the 


as  distinct  from  that  of  Cephas,  had  affinities  with  the 
Jewish  sect  of  the  Essenes,  and  thej,  we  know,  were 
addicted  to  the  worship  of  angels  (Jos.  Wars, 
ii.  8|  §  6),  and  made  much  of  revelations  conveyed 
thron^n  their  ministry.  On  this  supposition  St.  Paul 
may,  in  his  allusive  way,  mean  to  imply  that  they  were 
mistaking  a  satanic  for  an  angelic  apparition.  Some- 
thing of  the  kind  is  obviously  impued  in  the  stress 
whicn  St.  Paul  lays  on  his  own  visions  and  revelations 
in  chap.  xii.  1. 

(i^)  If  his  ministers  also  be  transformed  as 
the  ministers  of  righteousness.— The  words  seem 
to  point  to  one  of  the  special  characteristics  of  the 
Apostle's  rivals.  They  represented  themselves  as  the 
preachers  of  a  righteousness  which  was,  they  asserted, 
neglected  in  St.  Paul's  teaching.  They  claimed  the 
authority  of  one  who  was  known  as  James  the  Just,  or 
Righteous,  and  who  had  insisted  emphatically  on  the 
necessity  of  a  righteousness  showing  itself  in  act. 
They  presented  themselves  as  a  kind  of  revival  of 
the  Chasidim,  or  righteous  ones.  (See  Note  on  Acts 
iz.  13.)  It  may  be  noted  that  the  latter  developments 
of  the  same  school,  as  seen  in  the  Clementine  Momilies 
and  BecogniHons,  present,  in  the  midst  of  much  that  is 
both  false  and  malignant,  an  almost  ostentatiously 
high  standard  of  monOity. 

Whose  end  shall  be  according  to  their 
works. — ^What  the  works  were  is  stated,  or  implied, 
in  verse  20.  Hero  he  is  content  to  rest  on  the  eternal 
hiw  of  Gk>d*s  government,  that  what  a  man  sows  that 
shall  he  also  reap.  The  abruptness  with  which  the 
next  verse  opens  indicates  that  here  again  there  was  a 

Sanse  in  the  dictation  of  the  letter.  Aner  an  interval — 
uring  which,  led  by  the  last  words  he  had  spoken,  his 
thoughts  had  travelled  to  the  contrast  between  their 
works,  of  which  they  boasted  so  loudly,  and  his  own — he 
begins  again,  half -indignant  at  the  necessity  for  self- 
assertion  which  they  have  forced  upon  him,  aware  that 
all  that  had  been  said  of  his  "  insane  "  habit  of  **  com- 
mending himself  "  was  likely  to  be  said  again,  and  yet 
feeling  that  he  must  once  for  all  remind  the  Corinthians 
of  what  he  had  done  and  suffered,  and  then  leave  them 
to  judge  between  the  rival  claims. 

W  I  say  again.  Let  no  man  think  me  a 
fool  .  .  . — The  stinging  word  is  repeated  from  verse  1. 
He  protests  against  the  justice  of  the  taunt.  He 
pleads  that,  even  if  they  think  him  "  insane  "  (this, 
rather  than  mere  foolishness,  is  probably  the  meaning  of 
the  word),  they  will  give  him  the  attention  which,  even 
in  that  case,  most  men  would  give — which  they,  at  least, 
were  giving  to  men  to  whom  that  term  might  far  more 
justly  be  applied. 

(^7)  I  speak  it  not  after  the  Lord,  but  as  it 
were  foolishly.— Better,  in  foolishness ;  as  keeping 
up  the  emjphatic  repetition  of  the  same  word  in  the 
Imglish  as  m  the  Greek.    From  one  point  of  view  the 


distinction  drawn  is  the  same  as  that  which  we  find  in 
1  Cor.  vii.  6,  10,  12.  There  is,  however,  a  marked 
difference  in  the  subject-matter  of  the  two  cases. 
There  he  distingiiishes  a  private  opinion  from  a  prin- 
ciple  or  rule  wmch  he  feels  to  be  divine.  Here  ho 
draws  the  line  of  demarcation  between  human  feelings 
and  a  divine  inspiration.  It  is,  of  course,  easy  to  raise 
questions  which  would  be  hard,  if  they  were  not  also 
mvolous  and  foolish.  Are  we  to  class  what  he  places 
on  the  lower  side  of  the  boundary-line  as  inspired  or 
uninspired  teaching  P  If  the  former,  are  we  not  con- 
tradicting what  he  writes  as  inspired  P  If  the  latter, 
are  we  not  dejpriving  what  follows  of  the  authority  of 
an  inspired  writing  r  Are  we  not,  in  so  doing,  admit- 
ting the  principle  of  recognising  a  human  element 
mingling  with  the  divine  in  other  parts  of  Scripture  as 
well  as  this  P  The  answer  to  these  questions,  so  far  as 
they  need  an  answer,  is  best  found  in  taking  St.  Paul*s 
words  in  their  plain  and  natural  sense,  b^eving  that 
his  words  have  just  the  authority  which  he  claims  for 
them,  and  no  more.  Speaking  apart  from  these  ques- 
tions, there  is  somethmg  almost  pathetic  in  the  con- 
sciousness which  he  feels  that  self-vindication  can 
never,  as  such,  come  from  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  that 
it  is,  at  the  best,  a  pardonable  numan  weakness.  It 
is  not  wrong,  or  else  his  conscience  would  have  for- 
bidden it.  It  is  not  the  note  of  the  highest  or  noblest 
temper,  or  else  he  would  have  felt  the  Spirit's  guidance 
in  it. 

(18)  Seeing  that  many  glory  after  the  flesh. 
— ^To  glory,  or  boast,  after  the  flesh,  as  interpreted 
by  chap.  v.  16  (where  see  Note),  is  to  lay  stress  on 
tnings  which  are  the  accidents  of  the  spiritual  life,  not 
of  its  true  essence — on  descent,  prerogatives,  rank, 
reputation,  and  the  like.  There  is  a  touch  half  of 
irony,  half  of  impatience,  in  the  wav  in  which  the 
Apostle  savs  that  he  too  will  for  onco  descend  to  their 
level  and  do  as  they  do. 

(19)  Ye  suffer  fools  gladly,  seeing  ye  your- 
selves are  wise. — He  falls  back  into  the  strain  of 
irony  of  1  Cor.  iv.  8 — 10,  to  which,  indeed,  the  whole 
passage  presents  a  striking  parallelism.  He  assumes 
that  in  tneir  serene,  self-complacent  wisdom  they  will 
be  willing  to  tolerate  even  those  whom  they  look  upon 
as  half -insane.  He  drives  the  sarcasm  home  by  urguig 
that  they  tolerate  those  who  are  morally  in  a  far  worse 
condition. 

(20)  For  ye  suffer,  if  a  man  bring  you  into 
bondage. — Every  word  in  the  sentence  clearly  points 
to  sometMng  that  Titus  had  told  him  of  the  action  of 
these  ri^Td  teachers.  They  reproduced,  in  their  worst 
form,  the  vices  of  the  Pharisaism  of  Palestine  (Matt, 
xxiii.  4, 14,  25).  They  enslaved  the  consciences  of  men 
(the  same  word  is  used  of  the  same  class  of  men  in 
Gral.  ii.  4)  by  pressing  on  them  an  iron  code  of  rules 
which  left  no  room  for  the  free  plaj  of  conscience  and 
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ZahourSf  Stripes,  Prisons^ 


face,    ^^^  I   speak   as    concerning  re- 
ni,«       •    oi     proach,    as     though     we 

Chap.   XI.   21—  t    ,      iT  1     °   TT 

30.  Contrast  had     been    weak.      How- 
between  his  i^qH  whereinsoever  any  is 

labours   ana  •■    u      /t  i      i*     i*  i^i     \ 

sufferings   and  bold,    (1    Speak    toolishly,) 

those  of  his  I  am  bold  also.     <22)  j^q 
^^    '  they  Hebrews?    so  am  I. 


Are  they  Israelites?  so  am  I.  Are 
they  the  seed  of  Abraham?  so  am  I. 
(25)  Are  they  ministers  of  Christ?  (I 
speak  as  a  fool)  I  am  more;  in  la- 
bours more  abundant,  in  stripes  above 
measure,  in  prisons  more  frequent,  in 
deaths    oft.      W    Qf    the    Jews    five 


of  reason  in  those  oyer  whom  they  claimed  to  act  as 
directors. 

If  a  man  devour  you.^The  word  again  reminds 
us  of  our  Lord^s  denunciation  of  the  teachers  who 
"  devoured  widows'  houses  "  (Matt,  xxiii.  14). 

If  a  man  take  of  you  .  •  .—The  words  in  italics 
are  wrongly  supplied,  and  turn  this  clause  into  a  feeble 
repetition  of  tne  preceding.  Better,  if  a  man  tahea 
you  in.  In  chap.  xii.  16,  we  have  the  same  construc- 
tion ("  I  caught  you  with  guile  ")  obviously  with  this 
sense. 

If  a  man  smite  you  on  the  face.—This  last 
form  of  outrage  was,  as  St.  Paul  was  soon  to  experi- 
ence (Acts  zxiii.  2),  not  unfamiliar  to  Jewish  priests 
and  scribes,  as  the  most  effective  way  of  silencing  an 
opponent.  We  have  an  earlier  instance  of  its  appli- 
caiion  in  the  action  of  Zodekiah,  the  son  of  Chenaanah 
(1  Kings  xxii.  24).  That  it  had  found  its  way  into  the 
Christian  Church  in  the  apostolic  time  is  seen  in 
St.  Paul's  rule  that  a  bishop  should  be  no  "striker" 
(1  Tim.  iii.  3;  Tit.  i.  7).  It  is  obvious  that  he  had  heard 
of  an  instance  in  which  this  had  actually  been  done  at 
Corinth,  and  he  taunts  them  with  the  tameness  of  their 
submission.  Did  he  forget,  or  had  he  not  as  yet  heard 
the  law  of  Matt.  v.  39;  or  was  he,  knowing  it,  for  a 
time  unmindful  of  it,  in  this  rush  of  emotion  which  he 
himself  feels  to  be  simply  human,  and  therefore  not 
inspired  ? 

(21)  I  speak  as  ooncerning  reproach,  as 
though  we  had  been  weak.— Better,  J  speaA;  it  as 
a  matter  of  reproach  to  myself  as  though  we  were  weaJc. 
The  irony  becomes  more  intense  than  ever.  Ho  has 
named  these  acts  of  outrage,  he  says,  as  though  by  way 
of  self-disparagement.  "  We  "  (the  pronoun  is  strongly 
emphasised)  "were  too  infirm  to  venture  on  such  things." 
The  taunt  flung  at  his  bodily  infirmities  is  still  present 
to  his  thought,  and  he  assumes,  in  the  bitterness  of 
his  irony,  that  it  was  through  them  he  had  been  kept 
from  like  acts  of  self -asserting  authority.  Then  he  re- 
sumes his  contrast,  still  dwelling  on  the  offensive 
words,  "  foUy  "  or  "  insanity,"  which  had  been  used  of 
him :  ^  "  Yes,  but  on  every  ^^und  of  daring — I  know 
you  will  see  my  insanity  agam  in  this — I  have  as  much 
right  to  dare  as  they." 

(22)  Are  they  Hebrews  ?— This,  then,  was  one  of 
their  boasts.  They  were  Jews  of  Palestine,  speaking 
Aramaic,  reading  the  Law  and  Prophets  in  the  original. 
He,  they  asserted,  or  implied,  was  a  Hellenistic  Jew 
(his  birth  at  Tarsus  naturally  suggesting  that  thought), 
content  to  use  the  Greek  version  of  the  LXX.,  over 
which  many  of  the  more  exclusive  Hebrews  mourned  on 
an  annual  fast-day  as  a  national  degradation.  St. 
Paul's  answer  is,  that  he  too  was  a  Hebrew ;  or,  as  he 
puis  it  in  Phil.  iii.  6,  "  a  Hebrew  bom  of  Hebrews." 
What  he  means  is  obviously  that  his  parents  were 
Jews  of  Palestine,  and  that  the  accident  of  his  birth  in 
Tarsus  had  not  annulled  his  claim  to  that  nationality. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  it  made  him  able  to  unite  things 
that  were  commonly  looked  on  as  incompatible,  and  to 
be  both  a  Hebrew  and  a  Hellenist. 


Are  they  Israelites?  .  .  .—The  words  imply 
another  insinuation.  They  whispered  doubts  whether 
he  had  any  right  to  call  himself  an  Israelite  at  aU. 
Had  he  a  drop  of  Abraham's  blood  flowing  in  his 
veins  P  Might  ne  not,  after  all,  be  but  the  ^ndson  of 
a  proselyte,  upon  whom  there  rested  the  stigma  which, 
according  to  a  Jewish  proverb,  was  not  effz^ed  till  the 
twenty-fourth  generation?  Did  not  this  account  for 
his  heathen  sympathies  P  Strange  as  the  thought  may 
seem  to  us,  the  calumny  survived,  and  the  later 
Ebionites  asserted  (Epiphanins,  Hcer.  zzz.  16)  that  he 
was  a  Gfentile  by  birth,  who  had  only  accepted  circum- 
cision  that  he  might  marry  the  high  priest^s  daughter. 
The  kind  of  climax  which  the  verse  presents  points  not 
only  to  three  claims  to  honour  on  their  part,  for  in  that 
case  the  first  would  include  both  the  second  and  the 
third,  and  the  climax  would  have  little  meaning,  but  to 
successive  denials  that  he  possessed  any  of  the  three. 
Jerome,  strangely  enough  {Cat,  Vir,  lUust,  c.  5),  asserts 
that  St.  Paul  was  a  Grablean,  bom  at  Gischala ;  but  this, 
though  it  may  possibly  point  to  a  tradition  as  to  the 
home  of  his  parents,  can  hardly  be  allowed  to  outweigh 
his  own  positive  statement  (Acts  xxii.  3). 

{2S)  Are  they  ministers  of  Christ?— It  is 
obvious  that  this  title  was  claimed  by  the  rival  teachers 
in  some  special  sense.  They  were  '*  ministers  of  Christ " 
in  a  nearer  and  a  higher  sense  than  others.  This  again 
falls  in  with  all  tlmt  has  been  said  as  to  the  nature 
and  pretensions  of  those  who  said,  '*  I  am  of  Christ." 
(See  Notes  on  chap.  x.  7 ;  1  Cor.  i.  12.) 

I  speak  as  a  fool.— The  form  of  the  Greek  verb 
is  slightly  varied,  and  means,  more  emphatically  than 
before,  I  speak  as  one  who  is  insane;  I  speak  de^ 
liriously.  In  this  instance,  as  before,  we  must  believe 
that  the  Apostle  is  using,  in  a  tone  of  indignant  ironv, 
the  very  words  of  insult  which  had  been  recklessly 
flung  at  him. 

In  labours  .  .  .—All  that  follows  up  to  verse  28, 
inclusive,  is  &  Pf  oof  of  his  claim  to  call  himself  a  minister 
of  Christ.  The  word  "laboure"  is,  of  course,  too 
vague  to  admit  of  more  than  a  general  comparison 
•mm  the  picture  of  his  life  presented  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.  The  more  specific  statements  show  us  that 
the  writer  of  that  book  tends  to  understate  rather  than 
exaggerate  the  laboura  and  sufferings  of  the  Apostle. 
It  tells  us,  up  to  this  time,  only  of  one  imprisonment, 
at  Philippi  (Acts  xvi.  23),  and  leaves  us  to  conjecture 
where  and  under  what  circumstances  we  are  to  look 
for  the  others.  In  the  "  deaths  oft,"  we  trace  an  echo 
of  the  "  sentence  of  death,"  the  "  dying  daily "  (see 
Notes  on  chaps,  i.  9,  iv.  10) ;  but  the  words  probably 
include  dangen  to  life  of  other  kinds  as  weU  as  those 
arising  from  bodily  disease. 

(24)  Of  the  Jews  five  times  received  I  forty 
stripes  save  one. — None  of  these  are  recorded  in 
the  Acts.  It  is  probable  that  the  words  refer  to  the 
early  period  of  his  work  in  Cilicia,  which  is  implied 
though  not  recorded  in  that  book.  (See  Note  on  Acts 
XV.  41).  The  number  of  the  stripes  in  Jewish  punish- 
ments of  this  kind  rested  on  the  rule  of  Deut.  xxv.  3, 
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times  received  I  forty  stripes  save  one.* 
(25)  Thrice  was  I  beaten  with  rods, 
once  was  I  stoned,  thrice  I  suffered 
shipwreck,  a  night  and  a  day  I  have 
been  in  the  deep;  <^^  in  journeyings 
often,  in  perils  of  waters,  in  perils  of 
robbers,  in  perils  by  mine  own  country- 
men, in  perils  by  the  heathen,  in  perils 


a  Deut.  2&  3. 


in  the  city,  in  perils  in  the  wilder- 
ness, in  perils  in  the  sea,  in  perils 
among  false  brethren ;  ^^^  in  weariness 
and  painfulness,  in  watchings  often,  in 
hunger  and  thirst,  in  fastings  often,  in 
cold  and  nakedness.  ^'^^  Beside  those 
things  that  are  without,  that  which 
Cometh  upon  me  daily,  the  care  of  all 


which  fixed  forty  as  the  maximum.  In  practice  it  was 
thought  desirable  to  stop  short  of  the  full  uumber  in 
order  to  avoid  exceeding  it.  The  punishment  was  in- 
flicted with  a  leather  scourge  of  three  knotted  thongs, 
and  with  a  curiously  elaborate  distribution:  thirteen 
strokes  were  given  on  the  breast,  thirteen  on  the  right 
shoulder,  and  thirteen  on  the  left. 

Thrice  was  I  beaten  with  rods.— Thb,  as  we 
see  in  Acts  xvi.  22, 23,  was  distinctively,  though,  perhaps, 
not  exclusively,  a  Roman  punishment.  l%e  mstance 
at  Fhilippi,  as  above,  is  .the  only  one  recorded  in  the 
Acts.  As  a  Roman  citizen  he  could  claim  exemption 
from  a  punishment  which  was  essentially  servile  (Acts 
xvi.  37),  and  at  Jerusalem  (Acts  xxii.  25)  he  asserted 
this  claim ;  but  it  mav  well  have  happened  elsewhere, 
as  at  Fhilippi,  either  that  the  reckless  naste  of  Roman 
officials  led  them  to  order  the  punishment  without 
inquiry ;  or  that  they  disregarded  the  appeal,  and  took 
their  chance  of  impunity;  or  that  there  were  reasons 
which  led  him  to  pre^r  enduring  the  ignominious 
punishment  in  silence,  without  protest. 

(25)  Once  was  I  stoned.— Here  the  Acts  (xiv.  19) 
give  us  the  solitary  instance  at  Lystra.  The  accuracy 
of  the  Apostle  in  referring  to  this  form  of  suffering, 
where  we  can  compare  it  with  the  history,  may  fairly  be 
urged  as  evidence  of  a  like  accuracy  in  his  other  sUte- 
ments. 

Thrioe  I  suffered  shipwreck.— Again  we  have  a 
picture  of  unrecorded  sufferings,  which  we  must  refer 
either  to  the  period  of  his  life  between  his  departure 
from  Jerusalem  (Acts  ix.  30)  and  his  arrival  at  Antioch 
(Acts  xi.  26),  or  to  voyages  among  the  islands  of  the 
^gean  Sea  during  his  stay  at  Corinth  or  at  Ephesus, 
or  to  that  from  Ephesus  to  Csesarea  in  Acts  xviii.  22. 

A  night  and  a  day  I  have  been  in  the  deep.— 
Taken  in  their  natural  sense  the  words  probably  point 
to  one  of  the  shipwrecks  just  mentioned,  in  wnich, 
either  swimming  or  with  the  help  of  a  plank  (as  in 
Acts  xxvii.  44),  ne  had  kept  himself  floatiugfor  nearly 
a  whole  day,  beginning  with  the  night.  They  have, 
however,  been  referred  by  some  writers  to  a  dungeon- 
pit,  like  that  into  which  Jeremiah  was  cast  ( Jer.  xxxviii. 
6),  in  which  the  Apostle  was  either  thrown  or  hid  him- 
self after  the  stoning  at  Lystra.  Bede  {Qacest.  iii.  8) 
relates,  on  the  authority  of  Archbishop  Tlieodore  of 
Canterbury— whose  evidence,  as  a  native  of  Tarsus,  has 
here  a  special  interest — that  there  was  such  a  dungeon 
known  by  the  name  of  Bythos  (the  word  used  here  for 
"  deep  ")  in  his  time  at  Cyzicus,  and,  if  so,  it  is  prob- 
able enough  that  the  same  use  of  the  word  may  have 
Srevailed  in  other  cities.  So  at  Athens  there  was  a 
ungeon  known  as  the  harathron — a  word  used  also 
for  a  "grulf."  On  the  whole,  however,  thongh  the  con- 
jecture is  interesting  enough  to  deserve  mention,  there 
seems  no  adequate  reason  for  adopting  it. 

(26)  In  journeyings  often. — ^Again  we  enter  on  a 
list  of  activities  and  sufferings  of  which  this  is  the 
only,  or  nearly  the  only,  record.  Some  of  them  may 
be  referred  to  journeys  (as  above)  before  his  arrival  at 


Antioch;  some,  probably,  to  that  from  Antioch  to 
Ephesus  through  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor  (Acts 
xviii.  23;  xix.  I);  some  to  excursions  from  Ephesns. 
The  "  perils  of  waters  "  (better,  rivers)  point  to  the 
swollen  torrent-s  that  rusii  down  in  spring  from  the 
mountain  heights  of  the  Taurus  and  otner  ranges,  and 
render  the  streams  unfordable.  '*  Robbers  **  infested, 
then  as  now,  well-nigh  every  high-road  in  Syria  and 
Asia  Minor,  as  in  the  parable  of  the  Grood  Samaritac 
(see  Note  on  Luke  x.  30),  and  the  story  of  St.  John 
and  the  young  robber,  as  reported  from  Clement  of 
Alexandria  by  Susebius  {Hist.  iii.  23).  Of  the  '*  perils 
from  his  own  countrymen,"  we  have  instances  enough 
up  to  this  time  at  Damascus  (Acts  ix.  23),  at  Jerusalem 
(Acts  ix.  29),  at  Antioch  in  Pisidia,  Iconium,  and 
Lystra  (Acts  xiii.  50;  xiv.  5 — 19),  at  Thessalonica, 
and  at  Corinth  (Acts  xvii.  5 — 13;  xviii.  12).  Of 
"  perils  from  the  heathen  "  we  find  examples  at  Philippi 
(Acts  xvL  20)  and  Enhesus  (Acts  xix.  23).  City  and 
wilderness  (possibly  tiie  Arabian  desert  of  Gal.  i.  17 ; 
possibly  the  high  table-lands  of  Armenia  and  Asia 
Minor)  and  sea  were  alike  fruitful  in  dangers.  As 
if  with  something  like  a  climax  he  reserves  the  word 
"false  brethren,"  such  as  those  of  GaL  ii.  4,  as  the  last 
and  worst  of  his  trials. 

(^  In  weariness  and  painfolness  •  .  .>-The 
same  combination  meets  us  in  2  Thess.  iii.  8,  where  the 
English  version  has  **  labour  and  travail,"  as  Tyndale 
and  Cranmer  have  in  this  passage.  "  Weariness  and 
painfulness  *'  appear  first  in  the  Geneva  version;  toU  and 
trouble  is,  perhaps,  the  best  English  equivalent.  From 
the  use  of  the  phrase  in  2  Thess.  iii.  8,  it  probably  refers 
chiefly  to  St.  PauPs  daily  labour  as  a  teut-maker.  The 
*'  watchings "  indicate  the  sleepless  nights  spent  in 
anxiety,  or  pain,  or  prayer.  "  Hun^r  and  thirst "  are 
named  as  privations  incident  to  his  journeys  or  his 
labours.  "  Fastings,"  as  distinguished  from  these,  can 
hardly  mean  anything  but  times  of  self -chosen  absti- 
nence, of  which  we  have  at  least  two  instances  in  Acts 
xiii.  2,  3,  and  which  would  be  natural  in  St.  Paul  both 
as  a  Pharisee  (see  Notes  on  Matt.  vi.  16,  and  Luke 
xviii.  12)  and  as  a  disciple  of  Christ  (see  Note  on 
Matt.  ix.  15).  "  Cold  ana  nakedness  "  seem  to  speak 
not  only  of  lonely  journeys,  thinly  clad  and  thinly 
shod,  on  the  high  passes  from  Syria  into  Asia  Minor, 
but  also  of  lodgings  without  fire,  and  of  threadbare 
garments.  The  whole  passage  reminds  us  of  the 
narrative  ^ven  by  an  old  chronicler  of  the  first 
appearance  of  the  disciples  of  Francis  of  Assisi  in 
England,  walking  with  naked  and  bleeding  feet  through 
ice  and  snow,  clothed  only  with  their  one  friar*s 
cloak,  shiveri^  and  frost-bitten  (Eocleston,  2>e  Adrentu 
Minorum).  He  obviously  contrasts  this  picture  of  his 
sufferings  with  what  the  Corinthians  knew  of  the  life 
of  his  rivals,  who,  if  they  were  like  their  brethren  of 
Judsea,  walked  in  long  rooes,  and  loved  the  uppermost 
places  at  feasts  (Matt,  xxiii.  6).  It  had  become  a  Jewish 
proverb  that  "  the  disciples  of  the  wise  had  a  nght  to 
a  goodly  house,  a  fair  -vnf e,  and  a  soft  couch  "  (Ursini, 
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T/ie  Escape  from  Damascus. 


the  churches.  <*>  Who  is  weak,  and  I 
am  not  weak?  who  is  offended,  and  I 
bum  notP  ^^^  If  I  must  needs  glory, 
I  will  glory  of  the  things  which  con- 
cern mine  infirmities.     ^^^>  The  God  and 


Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  p,       ^  ^^^ 
Christ,  which  is  blessed  for  33.  ^kiaescape 
evermore,  knoweth  that  I  ^"^    Damas- 
lie  not.     <^^  In  Damascus  ^^' 
the  governor  under  Aretas  the   king 


Antiqq,  Hebr,  c.  5,  in  Ugolini's  Thesawrus,  vol. 
xxi.). 

(28)  That  which  cometh  upon  me  daUy  .  .  .— 
The  word  so  translated  primaril j  signifies  a  "  rash  '*  or 
"  tumult,*'  and  is  so  used  in  Acts  xxiv.  12.  Here  that 
meaning  is  excluded  by  the  fact  that  perils  of  that 
nature  nad  been  already  specified,  and  that  he  now 
manifestly  speaks  of  sometliing  differing  in  kind  as 
well  as  in  degree.  But  there  is,  as  our  modem  phrase- 
ology shows,  such  a  thing  as  a  '*  rush "  of  business 
almost  as  trying  as  the  "  ugly  rush "  of  a  crowd,  and 
that  is  mamfestly  what  he  means  here.  The  daily 
visits  of  inquirers,  the  confessions  of  sin-burdened 
souls,  the  craving  of  perplexed  consciences  for  guidance, 
the  reference  of  quarrels  of  the  household  or  the  church 
to  his  arbitration  as  umpire,  the  arrival  of  messengers 
from  distant  churches,  each  with  their  tidings  of  good 
or  evil — ^this  is  what  we  have  to  think  of  as  present 
to  St.  Paul's  thoughts  as  the  dail j  routine  of  his  life ; 
and  the  absence  of  anj  conjunction  between  the  two 
clauses  clearly  points  to  the  fact  that,  in  his  mind,  *'  the 
care  (or  anxiety)  of  all  the  churches"  was  all  but 
identical  with  the  "rush''  of  which  he  had  just 
spoken^ 

(28)  Who  is  weak  and  I  am  not  weak  .  .  .  P~ 
The  words  obviously  spring  from  a  recollection  of  all 
that  was  involved  in  that  ''rush''  of  which  he  had  just 
spoken.  Did  any  come  to  him  with  his  tale  of  body- 
sickness  or  soul-sickness,  he,  in  his  infinite  sympathy, 
felt  as  if  he  shared  in  it.  He  claimed  no  exemption 
from  their  infirmities,  was  reminded  by  every  such  tale 
of  his  own  liability  to  them.  The  words  tnat  follow 
have  a  stUl  stronger  significance.  The  word  "  offended  " 
(better,  made  to  stumbU — i.e.,  led  to  fall  by  a  temptation 
which  the  man  has  not  resisted)  suggests  the  thought  of 
some  grievous  sin,  as  distinct  from  weakness ;  and  the 
dominant  sense  of  the  word,  as  in  Matt.  v.  29,  30; 
xviii.  8,  9 ;  Mark  ix.  42,  43,  45,  47 ;  1  Cor.  viu.  13,  is 
that  of  the  sins  to  which  men  are  led  by  the  temptations 
of  the  senses.  The  other  word — ^to  "bum" — is  even 
more  startling  in  its  suggestiveness.  It  had  been 
used  in  1  Cor.  vii.  9  of  the  '*  burning "  of  sensual 
passion,  and  it  is  scarcely  open  to  a  doubt  that  the 
associations  thus  connected  with  it  mingle  with  its 
meaning  here.  Men  came  to  the  Apostle  with  their 
tales  of  shame,  and  told  how  they  mid  been  tempted 
and  had  fallen;  and  here,  too,  he,  in  that  illimitable 
sympathy  of  his,  seemed  to  have  travelled  with  them 
on  tne  downward  road.  He  felt  himself  suffused,  as  it 
were,  with  the  burning  glow  of  their  shame.  He 
blushed  with  them  and  lor  them,  as  though  the  sin  had 
been  his  own.  Simply  as  a  word,  it  should  be  added, 
it  18  equally  applicable  to  any  emotion  of  intense  pain 
or  fiery  indignation,  and  it  has  been  so  taken  1^  many 
interpreters.  The  view  which  has  been  given  above 
seems,  however,  most  in  harmony  with  the  Apostle's 
character. 

i^)  If  I  must  needs  g^ory  •  .  .—The  words  form 
a  transition  to  the  narratives  that  follow.  The  ques- 
tion, *'  Who  is  weak  and  I  am  not  weak  P  "  has  suggested 
the  thought  of  the  weakness  and  infirmity  of  various 
kinds  wiui  which  his  enemies  reproached  him.    He  will 


glory — ^here  also  with  a  touch  of  grave  irony — in  these, 
and  will  leave  his  rivals  to  find  what  ground  for  boast- 
ing they  can  in  what  they  call  their  strength.  He  is 
confident  that  hk  weak  points  are  stronger  than  their 
strong  ones. 

(31)  The  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.— The  solemn  attestation  was,  we  may  believe, 
a  natural  introduction  to  what  was  possibly  mtended, 
as  the  words  passed  from  his  lips,  to  be  the  beginning 
of  a  much  xuiler  narrative  than  that  which  was  its 
actual  outcome. 

Which  is  blessed  for  evermore.— The  Greek 
has  no  conjunction,  but  its  force  is  best  given  either  by 
which  w,  and  is  blessed  for  evermore,  or,  by  an  em- 
phasis of  punctuation  aud  the  insertion  of  a  verb, 
which  is :  olessed  is  He  for  evermore.  The  Greek  par* 
ticiple  is  not  a  single  predicate  of  blessedness,  sucn  as 
the  EnsHish  expresses,  but  is  that  constantly  used  in 
the  TiTTX.  version  as  the  equivalent  of  the  Hebrew 
name  for  Jehovah :  "  He  that  is,"  the  "  I  AM"  of  Ex. 
iii.  13, 14 ;  Jer.  xiv.  13 ;  and  in  a  later  and  probably 
contemporary  work,  not  translated  from  the  Hebrew, 
in  Wisa.  ziii.  1  ("  they  could  not  .  .  .  know  Him  that 
is ")-  So  Fhilo,  in  like  manner,  speaks  of  ''  He  that  is" 
as  a  received  name  of  God.  (See  also  Notes  on  John 
viii.  58,  59;  Bom.  ix.  5.) 

(82)  In  Damascus  the  governor  under  Aretas 
the  king  •  .  . — The  question  meets  us  at  the  outset 
whether  the  fact  that  follows  is  brought  in  as  being 
the  first  instance  of  suffering  endured  for  the  sake  of 
Christ,  and  therefore  the  natural  opening  to  what  was 
intended  to  have  been  a  long,  connected  narrative  of 
all  such  suffering,  or  as  being  connected  in  some 
special  manner  with  his  *'  infirmities."  On  the  whole, 
the  evidence — especiaUy  the  context  of  verse  30 — seems 
in  favour  of  the  latter  view,  as  far,  at  least,  as  the 
selection  of  the  incident  is  concerned.  There  was,  we 
can  well  imag^e,  an  element  of  the  ludicrous — some- 
thing that  gave  occasion  to  jests  and  sneers — in  the 
way  in  whi(£  the  Apostle's  escape  had  been  effected. 
There  was,  so  to  speak,  somethmg  undignified  in  it. 
Those  who  mocked  at  the  stunted  g^wth  and  weakness 
of  his  bodily  presence  would  find  good  matter  for  their 
mirth  in  this. 

On  the  historical  fftots  connected  with  this  incident, 
see  Notes  on  Acts  ix.  24,  25.  The  additional  details 
which  we  learn  from  St.  Paul  are — (1)  that  Damascus 
was  under  the  immediate  control,  not  of  the  Governor 
of  Syria,  but  of  a  governor  or  an  ethnarch ;  (2)  that 
the  ethnarch  was  appointed,  not  by  the  Roman  em- 
peror, but  by  Aretas  (the  name  was  hereditary,  and 
was  the  Greek  form  of  the  Arabic  Haret),  the  King 
of  the  Nabathffian  Arabs,  who  had  his  capital  at  Petra, 
who  was  the  father  of  the  first  wife  of  Herod  Antipa? 
(see  Note  on  Matt.  xiv.  1) ;  (3)  that  the  ethnarch  lent 
himself  to  the  enmity  of  the  Jews,  and  stationed  troops 
at  each  gate  d?  the  city  to  prevent  St.  Paul's  escape. 
« Ethnarch,"  it  may  be  noted,  was  about  this  time 
the  common  title  of  a  subordinate  provincial  governor. 
It  had  been  borne  by  Judas  Maccabeus  (1  Mace, 
xiv.  47;  XV.  1,  2)  and  by  Archekus  (Jos.  Wars,  iu 
6,  §  3;. 
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kept  tlie  city  of  the  Damascenes  with 
s,  garrison,  desirous  to  apprehend  me: 
<83)  and  through  a  window  in  a  basket 
was  I  let  down  by  the  wall,  and  escaped 
his  hands. 

CHAPTEE    Xn.— (1)   It  is  not  ex- 


A.D.  0a 


pedient   for   me    doubtless    to    glory. 

I    will    come    to    visions 

and     revelations    of    the  &^%t.^ii^ 

Lord.     (^^   I  knew  a  man  TisionB  and 

in   Christ   above  fourteen  J?r)*5S"«  ^ 

vears  ago,  (whether  in  the 

body,  I  cannot  tell ;  or  whether  out  of 


(33)  Through  a  window  in  a  basket  .  .  .—On 
the  mode  of  escape,  see  Notes  on  Acts  ix.  24,  25.  So 
the  spies  escaped  from  the  house  of  Rahab  (Josh. 
ii.  15),  and  David  from  the  pnrsnit  of  Saul  (1  Sam. 
zix.  12).  The  word  which  St.  Paul  uses  for  ''basket" 
{sargane)  implies,  perhaps,  a  more  vivid  personal  recol- 
lection, as  meaninfi^  spedficallj  a  rope-work  hamper. 
St.  Luke  employs  the  more  general  term,  spuria,  (See 
Note  on  Matt.  xv.  32.) 

xn. 

(1)  It  is  not  expedient  for  me  doubtless  to 
glory.  I  will  come  .  .  .—The  English  ''doubtless" 
<sorresponds  to  a  Greek  illative  particle.  To  boast,  then, 
is  not  expedient  for  me.  The  MSS.,  however,  present  a 
considerable  variety  of  readings.  The  best-authenti- 
cated text  is  probably  that  whidi  would  be  represented 
in  English  by,  I  must  needs  glory.  It  is  not,  indeed,  ex* 
pedient,  hut  I  vnll  com£  ,  ,  .  The  seauence  of  thought 
would  seem  to  be  that  the  Apostle  felt  constrained  by 
the  taunts  of  his  opponents  to  indulge  in  what  looked 
like  self-assertion  in  vindication  of  his  own  character ; 
that  he  was  conscious,  as  he  did  so,  that  it  was  not,  in 
the  highest  sense  of  the  word,  expedient  for  him; 
and  that,  under  tho  influence  of  these  mingled  feelings, 
he  passed  over  other  topics  on  which  he  might  have 
dwelt,  and  came  at  once  to  that  which  had  been  made 
matter  of  reproach  against  him. 

Visions  and  revelations  of  the  Lord.— It  need 
scarcelv  be  said  that  the  history  of  tho  Acts  is  full  of 
such  visions  (Acts  ix.  4 — 6 ;  xvi.  9 ;  xviii.  9 ;  xxii.  18 ; 
xxiiL  11 ;  xxvii.  23).  One  other  instance  is  referred  to 
in  Gral.  ii.  2.  There  is  scarcely  any  room  for  doubt 
that  this  also  had  been  made  matter  of  reproach  against 
him,  and  perhaps  urged  as  a  proof  of  the  charge  of 
madness.  In  the  Clementine  Homilies — ^a  kind  of  con- 
troversial romance  representing  tho  later  views  of  the 
Ebionite  or  Judjusin^  paity,  in  which  most  recent 
critics  have  recognisea  a  thinly-veiled  attempt  to  pre- 
sent the  characteristic  features  of  St.  Paul  under  the 
pretence  of  an  attack  on  Simon  Ma^us,  just  as  the 
writer  of  a  political  novel  in  modem  tmies  might  dnw 
the  portraits  of  hip  rivals  under  fictitious  names — we 
find  stress  laid  on  the  alleged  claims  of  Simon  to  have 
had  communications  from  the  Lord  through  visions 
iuid  dreams  and  outward  revelations ;  and  tms  claim  is 
contrasted  with  that  of  Peter,  who  had  personally  fol- 
lowed Christ  during  his  mimstry  on  earth  (Horn.  xvii. 
14^20).  What  was  said  then,  in  the  form  of  this 
elaborate  attack,  may  well  have  been  said  before  by 
the  more  malignant  advocates  of  the  same  party.  The 
charge  of  insanity  was  one  easy  to  make,  and  of  all 
charges,  perhaps,  the  most  difficult  to  refute  by  one 
who  gloried  in  the  facts  which  were  alleged  as  its 
f oun£tion — ^who  did  see  visions,  and  did  **  speak  with 
tongues"  in  the  ecstasy  of  adoring  rapture  (1  Cor. 
xiy.  18).  It  may  be  noted  as  an  insumce  of  St.  Luke's 
fairness  that  he,  ifi^orant  of,  or  ignoring,  the  charge  of 
madness  that  haa  been  brought  against  St.  Paul,  does 
not  grudge  the  Apostle  of  the  Circumcision  whatever 


glory  miffht  accrue  from  a  true  revelation  thus  made 
through  tne  medium  of  a  vision  ^Acts  z.  10, 11). 

(2)  I  knew  a  man  in  Chnst  above  fourteen 
years  ago. — Better,  I  hnow  a  man.  The  Greek  verb, 
thouffh  a  perfect  tense  in  form,  is  invariably  used  with 
the  force  of  a  present.  It  is  all  but  impossible  to 
connect  the  facts  that  follow  with  anv  definite  point  of 
time  in  the  Apostle's  life  as  recorded  m  the  Acts.  The 
date  of  the  thistle  mav  be  fixed,  without  much  risk  of 
error,  in  ▲.D.  57.  Beckoning  fourteen  years  back,  we 
come  to  A.D.  43,  which  coincides  with  the  period  of 
unrecorded  activity  between  St.  Paul's  departure  from 
Jerusalem  (Acts  ix.  30)  and  his  arrival  at  Antioch  (Acts 
xi.  26) .  It  would  be  giving,  perhaps,  too  wide  a  mar^^  to 
the  words  "  more  tlum  fourteen  years  ago  "  to  refer  the 
visions  and  revelations  of  which  he  here  speaks  to  those 
given  him  at  the  time  of  his  conversion,  in  ▲.D.  37.  The 
trance  in  the  Temple  (Acts  xxii.  17)  on  his  first  visit  to 
Jerusalem  may,  perhaps,  be  identified  with  them ;  but 
it  seems  best,  on  the  whole,  to  refer  them  to  the  com- 
mencement of  his  work  at  Antioch,  when  ^y  would 
have  been  unspeakably  precious,  as  an  enconzBgement 
in  his  arduous  work.  It  may  be  noted  that  €Sl1.  ii.  2 
specifically  refers  to  one  revelation  at  Antioch,  and  it 
may  well  have  been  preceded  by  others.  The  term  **  a 
man  in  Christ,"  as  a  way  of  speaking  of  himself,  is  pro- 
bably connected  with  the  thought  tnat "  if  any  man  be 
in  Christ  he  is  a  new  creature "  Tchap.  v.  17 ;  Gal.  vi. 
15).  As  one  who  lived  and  moved  and  had  his  being 
in  Christ,  he  was  raised  to  a  higher  region  of  experience 
tlum  that  in  which  he  had  lived  bSore.  It  was  in 
moments  such  as  he  describes  that  he  became  consdons 
of  that  "  new  creation "  with  a  new  and  hitherto  un- 
known experience. 

Whether  in  the  body,  I  cannot  tell;  or 
whether  out  of  the  body,  I  cannot  tell.— No 
words  can  describe  more  accurately  the  phenomena 
of  consciousness  in  the  state  of  trance  or  ecstasy.  It  is 
dead  to  the  outer  world.  The  body  remains,  sometimes 
standing,  sometimes  recumbent^  "but,  in  either  case, 
motionless.  The  man  ma^  well  doubt,  on  his  return  to 
the  normal  condition  of  his  life,  whether  his  spirit  has 
actually  passed  into  unknown  regions  in  a  separate 
and  disembodied  condition,  or  whether  the  body  itself 
has  been  also  a  sharer  in  its  experiences  of  the 
unseen.  We,  with  our  wider  knowledge,  have  no 
hesitation  in  accepting  the  former  alternative,  or,  per- 
haps, in  reducing  the  whole  revelation  to  an  impression 
on  the  brain  ana  the  phenomena  known  as  cataleptic. 
St.  Paul,  however,  would  naturally  turn  to  such  records 
as  those  of  Eze^el's  journey,  in  the  visions  of  QtaA, 
from  the  banks  of  Chebar  to  Jerusalem  (Ezek.  viiL 
3 ;  xi.  1),  and  find  in  them  the  analogue,  though,  as  he 
admits,  not  the  solution,  of  his  own  experience.  The 
lives  of  many  of  the  great  movers  in  the  history  of 
religious  thought  present,  it  may  be  noted,  analogous 
phenomena.  Of  Epimenides,  and  I^^thagoras,  and 
Socrates,  of  Mahomet,  of  Francis  of  Assisi,  and 
Thomas  Aquinas,  and  Johannes  Scotus,  of  George 
Fox,  and  Savonarola^  and  Swedenboig,  it  was  alike 
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the  body,  I  cannot  tell :  God  knoweth ;) 
such  an  one  caught  up  to  the  third 
heaven.  <^)  And  I  knew  such  a  man, 
(whether  in  the  body,  or  out  of  the 
body,  I  cannot  tell:  Grod  knoweth;) 
<^^   how  that   he  was  caught  up  into 


1  Or,  ponfblt. 


paradise,  and  heard  unspeakable  words, 
which  it  is  not  lawful^  for  a  man  to 
utter.  (^)  Of  such  an  one  will  I  glory : 
yet  of  myself  I  will  not  glory,  but  in 
mine  infirmities.  ^^^  For  though  I 
would  desire  to  glory,  I  shall  not  be  a 


true  that  to  pass  from  time  to  time  into  the  abnormal 
state  of  ecstasy  was  with  them  ahnost  the  normal  order 
of  their  lives.  (See  article  **  Trance  "  in  Smith's  JDic- 
tionary  of  the  Bible,  by  the  present  writer.) 

Suon  an  one  caught  up  to  the  third 
heaven. — Babbinic  speculations  on  the  subject  of 
Heaven  present  two  forms:  one  which,  starting  pro- 
bably from  the  dual  form  of  the  Hebrew  word,  recog- 
nises bat  two  heavens,  both  visible — ^the  lower  region 
of  the  clouds  and  the  upper  firmament;  and  a  later, 
which,  under  the  influence  of  ideas  from  the  further 
East,  spoke  of  seven.  A  remarkable  legend  in  the 
Talmud  (Bereshith  Bahha,  19,  fol.  19,  ool.  3)  relates 
how  the  Shechinah,  or  glory-cloud  of  the  Divine  Pre- 
sence, retired  stei>  by  step  from  earth,  where  it  had 
dwelt  before  the  sin  of  Aoam,  at  every  fresh  develop- 
ment of  evil ;  into  the  first  heaven  at  the  fall,  into  the 
second  at  the  murder  of  Abel,  and  so  on,  till  it  reached 
the  seventh  heaven  on  Abraham's  going  down  to 
Egypt,  and  descended  again  by  successive  steps  from 
the  birth  of  Isaac  to  the  time  of  the  Exodus,  when  it 
<^me  once  more  to  earth  and  dwelt  in  the  Tabernacle 
with  Moses.  If  we  assume  St.  Paul  to  have  accepted 
any  such  division,  the  third  heaven  would  indicate 
little  more  than  the  region  of  the  clouds  and  sky.  It 
is  more  probable,  however,  from  the  tone  in  which  he 
speaks,  as  clearly  dwelling  on  the  surpassing  excellency 
01  his  visions,  that  he  adopts  the  simpler  ckssification, 
and  thinks  of  himself  as  passing  beyond  the  lower 
sky,  bevond  the  firmament  of  heaven,  into  the  third 
or  yet  nigher  heaven,  where  the  presence  of  Grod  was 
manifested.  The  seven  heavens  re-appear  naturally 
in  the  legends  of  the  Koran  {Sura  Iivii.)  and  in  the 
peculations  of  mediaeval  theology  as  represented  by 
Dante.  We  probably  hear  a  far-off  echo  of  the  de- 
rision with  which  the  announcement  was  received  by 
the  iesting  Greeks  of  Corinth  and  by  St.  Paul's  per- 
sonal rivals  in  the  dialogue  ascribed  to  Lucian,  and 
known  as  the  PhilopcUHs,  in  which  St.  Paul  is  repre- 
sented as  "  the  Galilean,  bald,  with  eagle  nose,  walking 
through  the  air  to  the  third  heaven." 

(3)  And  I  knew  such  a  man.— Better,  as 
before,  I  hnow. 

(4>  That  he  was  caught  up  into  paradise.— 
The  stress  laid  on  this  second  vision  hinders  us  from 
thinking  of  it  as  identical  with  the  former,  either  in 
time  or  in  object-matter.  Paradise  (see  Note  on  Luke 
xxiil  43)  was  emphatically  the  dwelling-place  of  the 
souls  of  the  righteous,  the  reproduction  in  the  unseen 
world  of  the  lost  beauty  of  tne  Garden  of  Eden— the 
•*  paradise  of  joy,"  as  the  LXX.  in  Gen.  ii.  15  translates 
the  name.  There,  flowing  about  the  throne  of  God, 
was  the  fountain  of  the  water  of  life,  and  the  tree  of 
life  growing  on  its  banks  (Rev.  ii.  7;  xxii.  1,  2). 
Speculations  on  the  question  whether  St.  Paul  thought 
of  it  as  nearer  or  farther  from  earth  than  the  third 
heaven  are  obviously  idle  and  profitless.  The  nearest 
approach  which  we  can  make  to  an  adequate  distinction 
between  the  two  visions  is  that  the  first  revealed  to 
his  gaze  the  glory  of  the  Throne  of  God,  with  angjels 
4Uid  archangels  round  it^  and  seraphim  and  cherubim, 


— ^a  vision  like  that  of  Moses  (Ex.  xxiv.  10),  and 
Isaiah  (Isa.  vi.  1—3),  and  Ezekiel  (Ezek.  i.  4—28), 
and  St.  John  (Rev.  iv.  2 — 11) — ^thoughts  like  those  of 
Hooker's  death-bed  (Walton's  i>tfe)— while  tiie  latter 
brought  before  his  spirit  the  peace  and  rest  inefPable, 
even  in  their  intermediate  and  therefore  imperfect 
state,  of  the  souls  who  had  fallen  asleep  in  Ghnst  and 
were  waiting  for  their  resurrection. 

Unspeakable  words,  whioh  it  is  not  lawful 
for  a  man  to  utter. — The  first  two  words  present  the 
tone  of  a  paradox— fpeee^  unspeakable,  or  utterances 
unutterable.  The  verb  in  the  second  clause  hovers 
between  the  text,  "it  is  not  lawful"  and  *'it  is  not 
possible."  The  hymns  which  St.  John  records  in  Rev. 
IV.  8,  9,  v.  12 — 14,  vii.  12,  and  xv,  3,  may  give  us  som^ 
faint  approach  to  what  dwelt  in  St.  Paul's  memory  and 
yet  could  not  be  reproduced.  Sounds  of  ineffable 
sweetness,  bursts  of  praise  and  adoration,  halleluji^ 
like  the  sound  of  many  waters,  voices  low  and  sweet  as 
those  of  children,  whispers  wldch  were  scarcely  distin- 
guishable from  silence  and  yet  thrilled  the  soul  with 
a  rapturous  joy— this  we  may,  perhaps,  think  of  as 
underlying  St.  Paul's  language.  In  the  mystic  ecstatic 
utterances  of  the  Tongues — ^themselves  neemng  an  inter- 
preter, and  helping  Sttle  to  build  up  those  who  heard 
them,  though  they  raised  the  life  of  those  who  spoke 
with  them  to  a  higher  level — ^we  may,  perhaps,  trace 
some  earthly  echoes  of  that  heavenly  music.  (See  Notes 
on  Acts  ii.  4 ;  1  Cor.  xiv.  2.) 

(5)  Of  such  an  one  will  I  glory.^-There  is, 
if  we  rightly  understand  it,  an  almost  exquisite  sad- 
ness in  the  distinction  which  is  thus  drawn  by  the 
Apostle  between  the  old  self  of  fourteen  years  ago, 
with  this  abundance  of  revelations,  and  the  new  self 
of  the  present,  feebler  and  sadder  than  the  old,  worn 
with  cares  and  sorrows,  the  daily  rush  of  life  and  its 
ever-growing  anxieties.  Then  he  saw  with  open  vision ; 
now  he  wal^  by  faith  and  not  by  the  thing  seen.  He 
can  hardly  recognise  his  own  identity,  and  can  speak  of 
the  man  who  had  then  this  capacity  for  the  oeatific 
vision  as  though  he  were  another — almost  as  if  he 
were  dead  and  gone.  The  **  non  sum  qualis  eram  "  of 
decay  and  age  presents  manifold  varieties  of  form,  the 
soldier  rectOUng  the  stir  and  the  rush  of  battle,  the 
poet  finding  that  the  vision  and  the  "  faculty  divine  " 
are  no  longer  entrusted  to  his  keeping,  the  eloquent 
orator  who  nad  "  wielded  at  vnll  a  fierce  democracy," 
complaining  of  slow  speech  and  of  a  stammering  tongue ; 
but  this  has  a  sadness  peculiar  to  itself.  Faith,  hope, 
love,  peace,  righteousness,  are  still  there,  but  there 
has  passed  away  a  glor^  from  the  earth,  and  the  joy 
of  that  ecstatic  rapture  Les  in  the  remote  past,  never  to 
return  on  earth. 

(6)  For  though  I  would  desire  to  glory  .  .  .— 
He  had  said  in  the  preceding  verse  that  he  will  gloiy 
only  in  his  infirmities.    He  is  about  to  lay  bare  to  their 

faze  the  greatest  of  all  those  infirmities.  "  If  I  should 
oast  of  Uiat,"  he  says,  "  I  shall  not  be  acting  as  a  mad- 
man does  "  (the  thought  of  insanity  is  througnout  domi- 
nant in  the  words  "fool"  and  "folly"),  "for  I  will 
confine  myself  to  a  simple  statement  oi  fact." 
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1 


fool ;  for  I  will  say  the  truth :  but  now 
I  forbear,  lest  any  man  should  think  of 


me  above  that  which  he  seeth  me  to 
bCf  or  that  he  heareth  of  me.     ^  And 


<i 


I 


(7)  There  was  given  to  me  a  thorn  in  the 
flesh. — The  vagae  mysteiy  with  which  St.  Paul  thus 
snrroTuids  the  special  fonn  of  ''infirmity"  of  which  he 
speaks,  has  given  rise  to  very  different  conjectures, 
^niich  will  require  to  be  treated  with  more  or  less  ful- 
ness. It  will  be  well  to  begin  with  getting  as  closely 
as  we  can  at  the  idea  of  the  central  word  The  Greek 
word  for  "  thorn,"  then,  might  better  be  translated  stake. 
It  is  used,  e.g.,  of  stakes  thrust  into  the  ground  to  form 
a  palisade  round  a  grave — 

"  And  rotind  about  they  dug  a  trench  full  deep. 
And  wide  and  large,  and  round  it  fixed  their  attikea.*' 

-Homer.  Iliad,  viL  441. 

A  sharp-pointed  stake  of  this  kind  was  often  used  as 
a  means  of  torture  in  the  punishment  known  as  im- 
paling, and  the  two  GreeK  words  for  '* impaling" 
and  "  crucifying "  were  indeed  almost  interchsji^able 
(Herod,  i.  128;  iz.  18).  So  in  Euripides  (Iphtg,  in 
TaurU,  1430)— 

**  Say.  shall  we  hurl  them  down  from  lofty  rock. 
Or  fix  their  bodies  on  the  stake  r' 

It  is  significant  that  men  like  Celsus  and  Lucian, 
writing  against  the  faith  of  Christians,  used  the  term 
"  stake  "  instead  of  "  cross,"  as  more  ignominious,  and 
spoke  of  Jesus  as  having  been  *'  impaled  "  instead  of 
crucified  "  (Origen,  c.  Ce&ii. ;  Lucian,  2>e  morte  Perear,, 
.  762).  So  Chrrsostom  used  the  word  '*  impaled  "of 
t.  Peter's  crucifixion.  On  the  other  hand,  medical 
writers,  such  as  Dioscorides  and  Artemidoms,  hj  whose 
use  of  the  word,  as  possibly  coming  to  him  through  St. 
Luke,  St.  Paul  was  likely  to  be  influenced,  apply  the 
term  to  what  we  call  a  "splinter"  getting  into  the  flesh 
and  causing  acute  inflammation  {IMosc.  u.  29;  iv.  176). 
Dioscorides,  it  may  be  noted,  was  a  native  of  Anazarba 
in  Cilicia,  and  probably  a  contemporary  of  St.  Paul's. 
The  word  usea  figuratively,  therefore,  comes  to  bring 
with  it  the  sense  of  some  acute  form  of  suffering,  some- 
thing, to  use  a  word  of  like  history  and  significance, 
excrtunating  in  its  character.  So  used,  it  might,  as  far 
as  the  word  itself  is  concerned,  be  appUed  to  any  sharp 
agony,  either  of  mind  or  body. 

The  history  of  the  interpretations  which  have  been 
given  to  this  mysterious  term  is  not  without  interest 
as  a  psychological  study.  Men  have  clearly  been 
influenced,  to  a  large  extent^  bv  their  subjective 
tendencies.  They  have  measured  tne  sufferings  of  St. 
Paul  by  their  own  experience,  and  thinking  that  he 
must  have  felt  as  they  felt,  have  seen  in  his  "  thorn  in 
the  flesh  "  that  which  they  felt  to  be  their  own  sharpest 
trial.  Some  of  these  conjectures  may  be  dismissed  very 
briefly.  It  cannot  be,  as  some  have  thought,  the  re- 
membnince  of  his  own  ffuilt  in  persecuting  tiie  disciples 
of  Christ,  for  that  womd  not  have  been  described  as  a 
"  thorn  in  the  Jlesh,'*  nor  could  he  well  have  prayed 
that  it  should  depart  from  him.  For  a  like  reason,  it 
could  not  have  been,  as  some  Protestant  commentators 
have  imagined,  any  doubt  as  to  the  certainty  of  his  own 
salvation,  or  of  his  being  included  in  Gk>d*s  pardoning 
love.  We  may  safely  set  aside,  again,  the  view  that  he 
refers  to  his  struggle  with  heathen  enemies,  like 
Demetrius,  or  Judaising  rivals,  for  these  had  been 
included  in  his  list  of  sufferings  in  chap.  xi.  22,  23,  and 
here  he  is  clearly  speaking  of  something  generically 
new.  There  remaiu  two  hypotheses.  (1)  That  he 
speaks  of  the  conflict  with  sensual  passion;  and  (2), 
that  he  refers  to  some  chronic  infirmity  of  body  that 


brought  with  it  constantly  recurring  attacks  of  acute 
pain.  For  each  of  these  a  strong  case  may  be  made 
out.  In  favour  of  (1)  it  may  be  urged  that  the  lan- 
guage of  St.  Paul  in  not  a  few  places  implies  the 
existence  of  such  a  straggle  with  temptation.  He  sees 
a  law  in  his  members  ¥rarring  i^fainst  the  law  of  his 
mind  (Rom.  viL  23).  Sin  wrought  in  him  all  manner 
of  concupiscence  (Bom.  vii.  8).  He  found  it  necessary 
to  keep  under  his  body,  and  bring  it  into  subjection 
(1  Cor.  ix.  27).  What  has  been  said  as  to  the  ques- 
tion, **  Who  is  offended,  and  I  bum  not  ?  "  suggests 
a  special  sympathy  with  that  form  of  struggle  against 
evil ;  and  in  the  "  fire-tipt  darts  of  the  wicked  one  "  of 
Eph.  vi.  16  (where  we  have  the  participle  of  the  same 
verb),  we  may,  perhaps,  trace  an  allusive  reference  to 
impulses  of  this  nature.  It  is  clear  that  with  some 
temperaments  temptations  such  as  this,  besides  the 
moral  pain  which  they  brin^  with  them,  may  inflict  a 
bodily  suffering  little  less  tnan  excruciating,  and  the 
words  that  sp^kk  of  the  "  flesh  "  as  the  seat  of  suffer- 
ing, and  of  its  being  a  "  messenger  of  Satan,"  at  least 
faU  in  with  the  view  thus  presented.  Nor  is  it  enough 
to  say,  on  the  other  hano,  that  St.  Paul's  character 
made  such  temptations  impossible.  The  long  line  of 
patristic,  and  mediaeval,  and  modem  Bomish  inter- 
preters who  have  taken  this  view,  though  of  little 
weight  as  an  authority,  is,  at  least,  evidence  that  thev 
knew  the  bitterness  of  such  temptations,  and  though 
their  thoughts  may  have  been  coloured  by  the  experi- 
ences of  the  monastic  life  and  enforced  celibacy,  as  in 
the  stoiy  of  the  temptations  of  St.  Antony,  we  may 
fairly  read  in  their  testimony  the  fact  tliat  sensuiu 
temptation  mav  assail  men  who  are  aiming  at  a  high 
ascetic  standard  of  holiness.  Experience  seems,  indera, 
to  show  that  the  ecstatic  temperament,  with  its  high- 
wrought  emotional  excitement,  is  more  than  most  others 
liable  to  the  attacks  of  this  form  of  evil.  So  the  daily 
evening  hymn  of  St.  Ambrose  includes  the  prayer,  "  ne 
poUuantur  corpora"  So  Augnstine  bewails  the  recur- 
rence in  dreams  of  the  old  sensuous  temptations  to 
which  he  had  yielded  in  his  youth  {Confess,  x.  30) ;  and 
Jerome  is  not  ashamed  to  tell  the  history  of  such  temp- 
tations, alternating  here  also  with  ecstatic  visions  of 
divine  glories,  to  tne  female  friend  whom  he  exhorts  to 
persevere  in  her  vow  of  chastity  {Epist.  ad  Eustochiumt 
c.  7).  It  may  be  added  that  tnis  view  falls  in  with  the 
tone  in  which  St.  Paul  approaches  **  the  thorn  in  the 
flesh"  as  the  crown  of  all  his  infirmities.  No  self- 
humiliation  could  go  beyond  this  disclosure  of  what 
most  men  hide.  As  in  the  confessions  of  Augustine 
and  Jerome,  just  referred  to,  the  last  veil  is  withdrawn, 
and  men  are  told  that  the  man  who  has  had  visions  of 
God  is  one  of  like  passions  with  themselves,  subject,  as 
they  are,  to  the  s^ngest  temptations  of  his  sensuous 
nature.  As  in  the  triumphs  of  the  Emperors  of  Bome, 
a  slave  rode  in  the  same  chariot  with  the  conqueror,  and 
bade  him  ever  and  anon  remember  that  he  also  was  a 
man,  so  here  there  was  a  continual  reminder  that  he 
too  might  become  as  others  were.  If  there  was  any 
danger  of  being  exalted  above  measure  by  the  abun- 
dance of  the  revelations,  nothing  could  more  easily 
bring  a  man  down  from  that  ideal  height  than  the 
consciousness  that  this  was  his  besetting  temptation. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  serious  considera- 
tions that  militate  against  this  theory.  There  is  no 
trace  of  any  sins  of  this  nature  in  any  of  St.  Paul's 
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lest  I  should  be  exalted  above  mea- 
^^        ..   »     sure  thronsrli  the   abund- 

Chap,   xii-   7—         "   w**v«g**    uu^    »^ux»^ 

9.  St.  Paul's  ance  of  the  revelations, 
tiiom   in  ^e  there    was    given  to    me 

flesh,  and  the  .  v  •        x\.       n     i.  * 

answer  to  his  &  thom  in  the  nesh,* 
prayer  for  its  the  messenger  of  Satan  to 
'^''^  buffet  me,  lest  I  should  be 

exalted   above   measure.     <^)  For  this 


•  See  Exek.  sei  24 


thing  I  besought  the  Lord  thrice,  that 
it  might  depturt  from  me.  <^)  And  he 
said  unto  me,  Mj  grace  is  sufficient  for 
thee :  for  m j  strength  is  made  perfect 
in  weakness.  Most  gladlj  therefore  will 
I  rather  glory  in  m  j  infirmities,  that 
the  power  or  Christ  may  rest  upon 
me.    ^^>  Therefore  I  take  pleasure  in 


retrospects  (as  in  Acts  xzii.  3;  xziii  1 ;  zzvi  4 ;  FhiL 
iiL  4,  6)  of  his  state  before  his  conversion.  His  tone 
in  Bom.  TiL  25  is  that  of  one  who  has  fought  and  over- 
come in  the  struggle  with  **  the  flesh  " ;  and  it  is  clear 
from  the  whole  context,  that  with  St.  Paul  the  "  fleshly 
mind  "  does  not  necessarily  involve  sensual  sin.  The 
language  of  1  Gor.  viL  7  ("  I  would  that  all  men  were 
even  as  I  myself  "),  which  is  the  nearest  approach  to  a 
direct  statement  on  the  subject,  is  scarcely  compatible 
with  the  thought  that,  instead  of  the  c^mness  of 
habitual  self-control,  the  man  who  so  spoke  was  aJl 
along  fighting  against  impulses  which  were  so  strong 
as  to  briuK  with  them  actual  torment.  It  may  be 
added,  as  umost  decisive,  that  St.  Paul,  in  writing  to 
the  Corinthians,  would  use  langnsge  that  the;ir  could 
understand,  and  that  there  is  not  a  jot  or  tittle  id 
evidence  that  the  word  for  ''  thom  "  was  ever  used  hv 
any  Greek  writer  of  the  stiuff  of  sensuous  impulse.  It 
was  not  likely,  indeed,  that  they,  accustomed  to  a  licen- 
tious indulgence  in  this  matter,  would  see  in  such  an 
impulse  any  cause  of  pain  and  anguish.  If  the  Apostle 
had  meant  this  it  would  have  been  necessary  for  him 
to  express  his  meaning  far  more  plainly.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is,  as  we  hkre  seen  (liotes  on  chaps,  i.  9 ;  iv. 
10—12 ;  V.  2---4),  abundant  evidence  that  St.  Paul  did 
suffer  from  some  acute  form  of  bodily  disease.  The 
very  word  "  stake,'*  or  "  thorn,"  or  "  splinter,"  would 
suggest  to  the  Corinthian  readers  of  the  Epistie  the 
idea  of  corporeal  rather  than  mental  suffienng.  The 
"  large  letter  "  of  his  signature  (GWL  vi.  11),  the  charac- 
teristic "steadfast  gaze"  (see  Note  on  Acts  xiii.  9), 
the  wish  of  the  Gralatians,  if  it  had  been  possible,  to 
have  plucked  out  their  own  eyes  and  nven  them  to 
him  (GaL  iv.  15),  all  point  to  brows  and  eyes  as  being 
the  seat  of  suffering.  The  very  word  to  **  buffet "  (see 
Note  on  Matt,  xxvi  67)  suggests  the  same  conclusion. 
Nor  need  we  be  surprised  that  this  infirmity — ^neuralgia 
of  the  head  and  lace,  or  inflammation  of  the  eyes, 
perluups,  in  some  measure,  the  after  consequences  of 
the  blindness  at  Damascus — should  be  described  as  **  a 
messenger  of  Satan."  That  was,  in  fact,  the  dominant 
Jewish  thought  as  to  the  causation  of  disease.  The 
eoree  and  hcua  of  Job  (Job  ii  7),  the  spirit  of  infirmity 
of  the  woman  whom  Satan  had  boand  (Luke  xiiL  16), 
St.  Paul's  own  reference  to  Satan  as  hinderiiur  his 
loumeys  (1  Thess.  ii.  18),  his  delivering  men  to  Satan 
for  the  destruction  of  their  flesh  and  tiie  salvation  of 
their  souls  (1  Cor.  v.  5;  1  Tim.  i.  20),  St.  Peter's 
description  of  our  Lord  as  healing  all  that  are  oppressed 
of  the  devil  (Acts  x.  38) — these  are  enough  to  prove, 
that  while  men  referred  spedal  forms  of  suffering  of 
mind  and  body,  chiefly  the  former,  to  the  agency  of 
demons,  they  were  prepared  to  recognise  the  agency  of 
Satan  in  almost  every  form  of  bodily  calami^. 

On  these  grounds,  then,  it  is  l)elieved  the  balance 
inms  in  favour  of  the  latter  of  the  two  hypotheses. 
A  more  complete  solution  of  the  problem  may,  per- 
haps, be  found  in  accepting  it  ae,  in  some  measure, 
supplemented  by  the  former.     I  venture  to  think, 
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however,  that  all  or  most  of  the  facts  urged  on  be- 
half of  that  view,  may  legitimately  come  under  the 
words  "lest  I  should  be  exalted  above  measure." 
The  man  who  is  so  exalted  is  in  dauffer  of  sensual 
passions.  The  ecstatic  is  on  the  boraer-land  of  the 
orgiastic.  He  needs  a  check  of  some  kind.  If  this  were 
so  with  St.  Paul,  ae  with  Luther  and  Auj^ustine  (and  the 
language  of  Bom.  vii.  8  must  be  admitted  to  point  to 
some  past  straggles),  what  more  effective  check  could 
there  be  than  the  sharp  pain  of  body,  crucif;pig  the  flesh 
with  the  affections  ana  lasts  (Oal.  v.  24),  with  which  we 
have  seen  reason  to  identify  the  "  thom  "  of  which  St. 
Paul  speaks  P  One  who  thus  lived  as  in  "  the  body  of 
this  death  "  could  thank  Qad  who,  even  in  this  way, 
gave  him  the  victory  over  the  law  of  sin  (Bom.  vii.  24). 
His  sufferings  were  to  him,  ae  has  been  well  pointed 
out  by  Dean  Stanlev  (in  a  Note  on  this  verse),  wiiat  the 
mysterious  agony  uiat  used  at  times  to  seize  on  Alfred 
in  tiie  midst  of  least  and  revel,  had  been  to  the  saintiy 
and  heroic  Iduff ,  a  discipline  working  for  his  perfection. 

(8)  For  this  thing  I  besought  the  Lord 
thrice. — We  are  reminded  of  our  Lord's  three-fold 
prayer  in  G^thsemane  (Matt.  xxvi.  86;  Luke  xxii.  42— 
45).  Was  St.  Paul  himself  reminded  of  it  P  There  also 
the  answer  to  the  V>n,jer  was  not  compliance  with  its 
petition,  but  the  girt  oi  strength  to  bear  and  to  endure. 

(9)  And  he  said  unto  me.  My  grace  is  sufficient 
for  thee.— The  words  fit  in,  more  or  less,  with  each  of 
the  two  views  that  have  been  discussed  above.  From 
one  point  of  view,  however,  it  seems  infinitely  more  in 
harmony  witii  our  thoughts  of  God,  that  the  prater  to 
be  relieved  from  jpain  should  be  refused,  because  it  was 
working  out  a  higher  perfection  than  was  attainable 
without  it,  than  tiuit  a  deaf  ear  should  have  been  turned 
to  a  prayer  to  be  relieved  from  the  temptation  to 
impurity.  Such  a  prayer  seems  to  us  to  carry  with  it 
somethu^  like  an  assurance  of  its  own  prevailing 
power.  Some  of  the  better  MSS.  omit  the  possessive 
"  My,"  and  with  that  reading  the  words  take  the  form 
of  a  general  axiom  affirming  that,  in  the  hishest  sense, 
«  might  is  perfected  in  weumess."  The  bst  word  is 
the  same  as  that  translated  ''infirmity"  in  the  next 
clause.  The  variation,  as  concealing  this,  is  so  far 
unfortunate. 

Most  gladly  therefore  will  I  rather  glory 
in  my  infirmities. — The  word,  as  has  just  been 
said,  is  the  same  as  the  "weakness"  in  the  answer 
to  Ids  prayer.  He  finds  not  comfort  only,  but  actual 
delight,  in  his  consciousness  of  weakness,  because  it  is 
bi^lanced  by  the  sense  that  the  might  of  Christ  dweUs  im 
him  and  arotmd  him.  The  word  for  "  rest "  is  literally, 
as  a  like  word  in  John  i.  14,  to  dwell  cuina  tent,  and 
suggests  tiie  thought  that  the  might  of  Christ  was  to 
him  as  tiie  Shechmah  cloud  of  glory  encompassing  him 
and  protecting  him. 

ao)  Therefore  I  take  pleasure  in  infirmities, 
— ^The  thoughts  of  the  Apostle  go  back  to  the  sufferings 
of  whidi  he  had  spoken  fully  in  chap.  xi.  and  elsewhere. 
One  new  word  is  added, "  reproaches  "  (better,  iMuUa)^ 


The  Signs  of  an  Apostle.  II.    COB 

infirmities^  in  reproaches,  in  necessi- 
Chap.  xii.  10-  ^les,  in  persecutions,  in 
IB.  St.  Paul's  distresses  for  Christ's 
^^oV  hdl  sake:  for  when  I  am  weak, 
work  as  an  then  am  I  strong.  (^)  I 
Apostle.  Qj^  become  a  fool  in  glory- 

ing; je  have  compelled  me:  for  I 
onght  to  have  been  commended  of 
yon:  for  in  nothing  am  I  behind  the 
very  chiefest  apostles,  though  I  be 
nothing.  <^)  Truly  the  signs  of  an 
apostle  were  wrought  among  you  in  all 
patience,  in  signs,  and  wonders,  and 
mighty  deeds.      <^^J    For    what    is    it 
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1  Or.  four  Mmti. 


wherein  ye  were  inferior  to  other 
churches,  except  it  be  that  I  mjself 
was  not  burdensome  to  you?  foigiye 
me  this  wrong.     ^">  Behold,  the  third 

time  I  am  ready  to  come  ^hap.  xii.  14- 
to  you ;  and  I  will  not  be  21.  Axmonnce. 
burdensome  to  you:  fori  StSd/vi^ 
seek  not  yours,  but  you:  and  ezpres- 
for  the  children  ought  not  f^^^^^ 
to  lay  up  for  the  parents,  in^<>:>imection 
but  the  parents  for  the  with  it 
children.  ^>  And  I  wiU  very  gladly 
spend  and  be  spent  for  you^ ;  though 
the  more  abundantly  I  love  you,  tihe 


which  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament  meets  us  only 
in  Acts  xxvii.  10,  21,  in  the  sense  of  material  damage. 
Here  the  reference  is  probably  to  the  taunts  and  sneers 
to  which  we  have  traced  alloBions  in  chaps,  i.  17;  iii.  1; 
vii.  8 ;  Tiii.  2 ;  X.  10 ;  xi.  6,  8, 16.  He  was  able  to  bear 
even  these  with  satisfaction  when  he  felt  that  he  was 
bearing  them  for  the  sake  of  Christ.  He  had  learnt  to 
add  another  paradox  to  those  of  chap.  yi.  9, 10,  and  to 
feel  tliat  the  greatest  weakness  was  not  only  compatible 
with  the  highest  strength,  but  might  be  tne  yery  con- 
dition of  its  energy. 

(11)  I  am  become  a  fool  in  glorying.— The  two 
last  words  are  wanting  in  the  better  MSS.,  and  the 
yerse  opens  with  a  somewhat  thrilling  abruptness, — 
I  am  become  insane— it  was  you  6empiiatio)  who  com* 
pelled  me.  The  words  are  partly  ironical  —  partly 
speak  of  an  impatient  consciousness  that  what  he  had 
been  saying  womd  seem  to  ffiye  colour  to  the  opprobri- 
ous epithets  that  had  been  flung  at  him.  The  passage 
on  which  we  now  enter,  and  of  which  we  may  tnink  as 
begun  after  a  pause,  is  remarkable  for  the  reproduction, 
in  a  compressecL  form,  of  most  of  the  topics,  each  with 
its  characteristic  phrase,  on  which  he  had  before  dwelt. 
The  yiolence  of  the  storm  is  oyer,  but  the  sky  is  not  ^et 
clear,  and  we  stHl  hear  the  mntterings  of  the  receding 
thunder.  He  remembers  once  more  that  he  has  been 
called  "  insane  " ;  that  he  has  been  taunted  with  "  com- 
mending himself";  that  he  has  been  treated  as 
**  nothing  "  in  comparison  with  those  "  apostles-extra- 
ordinary" who  were  setting  themselyes  np  as  his  riyals. 
"  J,"  he  says,  with  an  emphatic  stress  on  the  pronoun, 
"ought  to  naye  had  no  need  for  this  painful  self-asser- 
tion. You  ought  to  haye  acknowledged  my  labour  and 
my  love  for  you." 

(12)  Truly  the  signs  of  an  apostle  were 
wrought  among  you. — ^The  passage  is  remarkable 
for  using  the  word  "  signs,**  first,  in  me  general  sense, 
as  "  notes  "  or  "  tokens,"  and  then  more  spedficaUy  for 
works  of  supernatural  power.  On  the  spedal  meaning 
of  the  three  words,  "signs,"  "wonders,"  "power," 
see  Note  on  Acts  ii.  22.  The  passage  is  noticeable  as 
being  one  of  those  in  which  St.  Pau  distinctly  claims 
a  supernatural  power  for  himself,  and  appeals  to  its 
exercise.  (C)omp.  Bom.  xy.  19 — ^written,  it  will  be 
remembereid,  shortly  after  thi»— and  1  Cor.  iL  4.) 

In  all  patienoe.-^Better,  in  endurance  of  every 
hind,  as  referring  to  the  hardships  and  priyations 
spedfied  in  chap.  xL  23 — ^28,  in  the  midst  of  which  the 
work  had  to  be  carried  on. 

Os>  What  is  it  wherein  ye  were  inferior  to 
other  ohurohes  ?— His  mind  trayels  back  to  the 
insinuation  that  he  cared  lees  for  them  than  he  did 


for  the  churches  of  Macedonia,  because  he  had  main- 
tained his  independence  and  had  receiyed  no  gifts  from 
them.  If  they  complained  of  this,  the^  should,  at  least, 
remember  that  this  was  the  only  Domt  of  ioferioritj. 
They  had  experienced  fnUy  all  tne  advantages  that 
flowed  from  his  special  power  as  an  Apostle,  f^or  tbat 
wrong,  so  far  as  it  was  a  wrong,  he  asks  their  f orgiyeness. 

That  I  myself  was  not  burdensome.—He 
nses  here,  and  in  the  next  yerse,  the  same  characteristic 
word  for  "sponging"  on  them,  which  has  been  com- 
mented on  in  the  ^te  on  chap.  xL  9.  fie  obyioosly 
dwells  on  it  with  a  tonch  of  irony,  as  a  word  that  had 
been  used  of  him  by  some  of  his  riyaJa. 

W  Behold,  the  third  time  I  am  ready  to 
come  to  you.— The  yisit  to  Corinth  of  Acts  xyiii.  1, 
followed  by  a  long  soioum,  may  perhaps  be  reckoned 
as  the  first  occasion ;  then  came  the  projected  jonmej 
from  Ephesus  to  Corinth  and  thence  to  Macedonia 
(chap.  i.  16);  now  he  was  preparing  for  the  third 
journey,  announced  in  1  Cor.  xyL  5 — 7,  from  Macedonia 
to  Cormth.    (See,  howeyer,  the  Note  on  ebsp,  xiii.  1.) 

I  seek  not  your's,  but  yoii.~^The  words  point  to 
the  secret  motiye  of  the  conduct  which  had  annoyed 
some  of  the  Corinthians.  He  loyed  them,  as  all  tme 
friends  loye,  for  their  own  sake,  not  for  anything  be 
might  hope  to  gain  from  themi  He  must  be  sure  tliat 
he  nad  gained  uieir  hearts  before  he  could  recaye  their 
nfts  as  poor  substitutes  for  their  affections;  and 
uierefore  ne  announces  beforehand  that  he  meant  to 
perseyere  in  the  same  line  of  conduct,  working  for  his 
own  maintenance  as  before.  Bom.  xyi  23  mdicates 
that  he  so  far  deyiated  from  his  purpose  as  to  accept 
the  hospitality  of  Gains  of  Corinth. 

For  the  children  onght  not  to  lay  np  for  the 
parents.— Better,  perhaps,  are  not  btmnd  to  lay  by. 
There  is  a  touch  01  exquisite  delicacy  and  tendeniess, 
reminding  us  of  like  characteristics  m  the  Epistle  to 
Philemon,  in  this  apology  for  the  seeming  wrong  of 
which  men  had  complained.  He  oould  daim  the  rights 
of  a  father,  as  in  1  Cor.  It.  15 ;  might  he  not  be 
allowed  to  fulfil  a  father's  obligations,  and  to  giye  to 
his  children  rather  than  receiye  from  them  P 

0^)  And  I  will  very  gladly  spend  and  be 
fipent. — ^The  pronoun  is  emphatic,  I,  for  my  part'  '^ 
liStter  yerb  implies  spending  to  the  last  farUiing.  As 
he  sought  not  theirs,  out  them,  so  he  is  ready  to  spend 
for  them  not  only  all  that  he  has,  but  eyen,  as  if  to  the 
yerge  of  exhaustion,  all  that  he  is.  And  yet^  with  all 
this  there  was  the  painful  consciousness  of  toiling  with- 
out adequate  retiun.  It  seemed  to  him,  in  his  mtense 
emyin^  for  affection,  as  if  their  loye  yaried  inyersely 
with  his  own. 
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less  I  be  loved.  ^^^  But  be  it  so,  I 
did  not  burden  jon :  nevertheless,  being 
crafty,  I  caught  yon  with  guile.  <^^>  Did 
I  make  a  gain  of  you  by  any  of  them 
whom  I  sent  unto  you?  <^®)  I  desired 
Titus,  and  with  him,  I  sent  a  brother. 
Did  Titus  make  a  gain  of  you?  walked 


we  not  in  the  same  spirit?  walked  we 
not  in  the  same  steps  ?  ^^^  Again,  think 
ye  that  we  excuse  ourselves  unto  you? 
we  speak  before  God  in  Christ :  but  we 
do  all  things,  dearly  beloved,  for  your 
edifying.  W  For  I  fear,  lest,  when  I 
come,  I  shaU  not  find  you  such  as  I 


(16)  But  be  it  so,  I  did  not  burden  you.— 
The  pronoun  is  again  emphatic.  The  word  for 
"  burden  "  is  not  the  same  as  in  verses  13, 14,  but  puts 
the  fact  less  figuratiyely.  The  abruptness  of  the 
sentence  requires  us  to  trace  between  the  lines  the 
under-currents  oi  unexpressed  thoughts.  The  extreme, 
almost  jealous,  sensitiyeness  of  the  Apostle's  nature 
leads  him  to  imagine  the  cynical  sneer  with  which  these 
assertions  of  dSmterested  work  would  be  received. 
"  Be  it  so,"  he  hears  them  saying;  "we  admit  that  he, 
in  his  own  person,  when  he  was  with  us,  made- no 
demands  on  our  purses ;  but  what  are  we  to  think  of 
this  '  collection  for  the  saints  '  P  How  do  we  know 
into  whose  pockets  that  money  wUl  ^o  P  We  know 
him  to  be  subtle  enough "  (the  adjective  is  that  from 
which  we  get  the  "  subuetr  "  of  chaps,  ir.  2,  xi.  3)  "  to 
take  us  in  somehow:  wnat  if  the  collection  be  a 
trapp"  There  is  a  specially  taunting  force  in  the 
Qtnek  for  "being  crafty,"  as  taking  the  fact  for 
granted,  and  assuming  tliat  it  would  inevitably  lead  on 
to  some  new  development  of  that  character  in  act. 

(17)  By  any  of  them  whom  I  sent  unto  yonP 
—•The  ]^glii^  expresses  the  meaning  of  the  Greek,  but 
does  not  show,  as  that  does,  the  yehement  agitation 
which  led  the  writer,  as  he  dictated  the  letter,  to  be^ 
the  sentence  with  one  construction  and  finish  it  with 
another.  Did  any  of  those  Iseni  .  .  .  did  I  by  this 
means  get  more  out  of  you  than  I  ought  ?  He  has  in 
his  mind,  as  far  as  we  know,  l^motheus,  who  had 
been  sent  before  tiie  first  Epistle  (1  Cor.  iy.  17); 
Stophanus,  Fortunatus  and  Achaicus,  who  were  the 
bearers  of  that  Epistle  (1  Cor.  xyi.  15) ;  and  Titus,  who 
was  sent,  as  we  haye  seen,  to  learn  what  its  effect  had 
been.  Had  any  of  these,  he  asks,  been  asking  for 
money  on  his  account  P 

(^  I  desired  Titus,  and  with  him  I  sent  a 
brother.— Bettor,  the  brother.  The  Greek  has  the 
article,  and  he  refers  definitoly  to  the  first  of  the  two 
unnamed  brethren  aUuded  to  in  chap,  yiii  18 — 22. 
The  Greek  idiom  of  what  is  known  as  the  "  epistolary 
aorist,"  hinders  the  English  reader  from  seemg  that 
St.  Paul  is  referring  to  what  was  being  done  at  the 
time  when  the  letter  was  writton.  It  would  ac* 
eordingly  be  bettor  rendered,  I  have  besought  TUus 
to  go;  I  am  sending  the  brother  vnih  him.  The 
nnffenerous  suspicions  of  some  of  the  Corinthians 
had  made  him  almost  morbidly  sensitiye,  and  ho 
repeats  practically  what  he  had  said  before  (chap,  yiii 
20,  21),  that  his  motiye  in  sending  these  delejgates 
was  to  guard  against  them.  Haying  stated  this,  he 
can  appeal  to  tneir  past  knowledge  of  Titus,  as  a 
guarantee  for  the  future.  Had  he  "  sponged  "  en  any 
man,  or  tried  what  he  could  get  out  of  him  P  Had  lie 
not  identified  himself  with  the  Apostie,  both  in  the 

general  spirit  which  animated  him  taod  in  the  details  of 
is  daily  life  P  It  is  a  natural  inference  from  this  that 
Titus  also  had  worked  for  his  own  maintenance  and 
liyed  in  his  own  lodging.  If  we  may  assume  the 
identity  of  Titus  with  the  Justus  into  whose  house 
8t.  Paul  went  when  he  left  tiie  synagogue  at  Corinth 


(see  Noto  on  Acto  xyiii.  7),  the  appeal  to  the  know- 
ledge  which  the  Corinthians  had  of  him  gains  a  new 
significance. 

119)  Again,  think  ye  that  we  excuse  ourBelvea 
tmto  you  ?— Many  of  the  best  MSS.  present  the 
reading  palai  (long  ago),  instead  of  pcdin  (again).  In 
this  case  the  sentence  is  bettor  taken  as  an  assertion, 
not  as  a  question — "Ton  are  thinking,  and  haye 
been  thinking  for  a  long  time,  that  it  is  to  you  that  we 
haye  been  making  our  defence."  The  Ureek  yerb 
for  "  excuse,"  is  tfiat  which  is  always  used  of  a  formal 
apologia,  or  yindication  (Luke  xii.  11 ;  xxi.  14 ;  Acta 
XIX.  Sio ;  xxiy.  10).  St.  Paul  deprecates  the  idea  that 
he  has  any  wish  to  entor  on  such  a  yindication.  He 
is  anxious  to  explain  his  conduct,  as  in  chaps,  i.  15 — 24, 
yiii  20 — 24,  xi.  7 — 12,  but  he  does  not  acknowledge 
that  he  stands  at  the  bar  before  their  judgment-seat. 
He  speaks,  i.e.,  in  the  same  tone  of  independence  as 
in  1  Cor.  iy.  3--5.  The  motiye  which  really  prompto 
him  to  speak  as  he  has  spoken  is  not  the  wish  to  clear 
himself  from  aspersions,  but  "  before  Gk>d  in  Christ," — 
under  a  profound  sense  tiiat  Gk>d  is  his  Jud^e,  and  that 
Christ  is,  as  it  were,  the  sphere  in  which  his  thouffhts 
reyolye, — he  is  seeking  to  "  edify,"  ie.,  to  build  &em 
up  in  the  faith  or  loye  of  Gk>d.  Me  has  the  same  end 
in  yiew  in  all  this  perturbed  emotion  as  in  the  calm 
litumcal  directions  of  1  Cor.  xiy.  12—26. 

C^rFor  I  fBBTf  leaty  when  I  oome  .  .  •— 
Something  of  the  old  anxiety  which  had  led  him  to 
postpone  ms  yisit  (chap.  L  23;  1  Cor.  iy.  21)  comes 
EMck  upon  his  spirii  He  and  some  of  those  Corinthians, 
are  likely  to  meet  under  yery  unfayourable  conditions^ 
neither  of  them  acceptable  to  the  other,  seyerity  meeting- 
with  open  or  maskect  resiBtance. 

Lest  there  be  debates  .  •  .  .—The  list  that 
follows  forms  a  suggestiye  paraUeliam  <d  contrast 
to  that  in  chap.  yii.  11,  the  ethical  imagination  of 
the  Apostle,  with  ito  keen  perception  of  the  shades 
of  human  character,  dwelling  now  on  the  manifold 
forms  of  opposition,  as  before  it  had  dwelt  on  the 
manifold  fruits  of  repentance.  It  will  be  worth  while 
to  attempt  to  fix  the  exact  siynificanee  of  each  word 
somewhat  more  accurately  than  is  done  in  the  Autiiorised 
yersion.  '*  Debates,"  rawer  skifes  or  ^[uarrels,  had  in 
older  English  a  darker  shade  of  meaning  than  it  has 
now.  Men  spoke  of  a  "  deadly  cledoie  "  between  friends. 
Chapman's  Momer  makes  Achilles  complain  that  he 
has  cast  his  life  into  ** debates  past  end"  (Hiad,  ii. 
331).  "Enyyings"  better  iedUmsies,  another  Gi«ek 
woid  being  appropriated  for  "enyy"  in  the  strict 
sense.  The  wcvo,  like  "  jealousy,"  is  capable  of  a  good 
sense,  as  in  chaps,  yii  11;  ix.  2;  xi  2.  It  is  well, 
perhaps,  to  notice  how  closely  allkd  are  the  qualities 
which  the  word  expresses,  now  soon  "seal"  (chap, 
yii.  11;  PhU.  iii.  o)  passes  into^  "jealousy"  in  a 
good  sense,  and  that  again  into  "jealousy"  in  a  bad 
sense  "  Wrath."  The  passion  so  described  is  treated 
by  great  ethical  writers  (Aristotie,  Eth.  Nicom.  iii.  8) 
as  almost  inseparable  from  true  courage.  In  the 
New  Testement  it  is  always  used  either  of  hnmiA 
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would,  and  that  I  shall  be  found  unto 
you  such  as  je  would  not :  lest  there  he 
debates,  envying,  wraths,  strifes,  back- 
bitings,  whu^enngs,  swelling^,  tumults : 
<^)  and  lest,  when  I  come  again,  mj  God 
will  humble  me  among  yoti,  and  that  I 
shall  bewail  manj  wMch  have  sinned 
already,  and  have  not  repented  of  the 


AJxaa 


uncleanness  and  fornication  and  lasci- 
viousness  which  they  have  committed. 

CHAPTER  xm— ci)  This  «  the 
third  time  I  am  coming  to  ^^,  ...  j_ 
you.  In  the  moutii  of  two  4.  fe^gs » 
or  three  witnesses  shall  tolusmtendfid 
every  word  be  established. 


TlSlt. 


wrath  in  its  evil  aspects  (Luke  iv.  28 ;  Acts  xix.  28 ; 
Heb.  xi.  27),  or — but  onW  in  the  Apocalypse,  where 
it  oceors  in  this  sense  nreqnently— Kif  the  wrath  of 
God  (Eev.  lay,  10,  19;  xt.  1,  7;  xvi.  1,  19).  There 
is,  therefore,  no  need  to  alter  the  English  here.  The 
three  words  occur  in  the  same  connection  in  Gal.  t.  20, 
a  nearly  contemporary  Epistle. 

Strifes.— The  Greek  word  (erUheia)  begins  with 
the  same  three  letters  as  that  for  "  strife,"  and  till  a 
oomparatiyely  recent  period  was  supposed  to  be  con- 
nected with  it,  and  so  to  be  identical  in  meaning. 
It  has,  however,  a  very  different  history,  not  without 
interest^  even  for  the  English  reader.  The  concrete 
form  of  the  nonn  (ertthos)  meets  ns  in  Homer  and 
elsewhere  as  a  da^-kbourer,  as  in  the  description 
of  the  shield  of  Achilles : 

"  And  there  he  wrouffht,  a  meadow  thick  with  com. 
And  labourera  reaping,  aickleB  in  their  hand." 

— Iliad,  XYilLSSa, 

The  next  step  in  the  growth  of  the  word,  was  the 
verb  "to  serve  for  wages,"  and  this  was  transferred 
to  those  who  in  matters  of  state  compete  for  honours 
and  rewards,  rather  than  for  their  country's  good. 
Aristotle  {PoL  v.  2,  §  6;  3,  §  9)  enumerates  the  fact 
which  the  word  expresses  as  one  of  the  causes  of  revo- 
lutions, but  careiully  distinguishes  it  from  "  party 
Bpirit,"  or  **  faction"  as  being  more  directly  personal 
Awairiea  would,  perhaps,  be  an  adequate  rendering, 
but  what  are  known  in  political  life  as  the  cab<d8  of 
cliques  or  coteries  as  contrasted  with  open  party-fights 
exactly  correspond  to  the  evils  which  the  Apostleliad 
in  his  thoughts. 

Baokbitlngs,  whisperings.— The  English  reads 
the  idea  of  secret  calumny  into  both  words.  In  the 
Greek,  however,  the  first  expresses  "open  abuse  or 
invective,"  as  in  Jas.  iv.  11 ;  1  Pet.  iL  1,  12.  In 
contrast  with  this  we  have  the  "whispers"  of  the 
slanderers,  the  innuendoes  and  insinuations  of  the 
man  who  has  not  the  courage  for  the  more  open  attadk. 
80  the  ''whisperer"  is  spoken  of  with  spedal  scorn 
in  Ecdus.  xxi.  28;  xxviiL  13.  The  word  in  its  primary 
meaning  is  used  for  the  low  chirp  of  the  swallow, 
which  was,  as  it  were,  reproduced  m  the  confidential 
whispers  of  the  retidler  of  scandal.  (See  Note  on 
«  babbler"  in  Acts  xvii.  18.) 

SweUingSy  tomiQts.—The  first  word  is  found  here 
only  in  the  New  Testament,  but  is  formed  r^pilarly 
from  the  verb  "  to  be  puffed  up,"  which  is  prominent 
in  1  Cor.  iv.  6,  18,  19 ;  v.  2 ;  viii  1 ;  xiiL  I.  It  was 
clearly,  in  Si  Paul's  mind,  tiie  besetting  sin  of  the 
Corinthians.  As  far  as  we  know,  the  word  may  have 
been  coined  by  him,  but  as  connected  with  the  medical 
idea  of  flatus  and  inflation,  it  may  not  improbably  have 
been  one  of  the  technical  terms,  usea  figuratively, 
which  he  borrowed  from  St.  Luke's  vocabulary.  It 
is  ahnost  necessary  to  coin  an  Enelish  word  to  express 
it.  "  Inflated  egotLsms  "  is  an  aaequate  paraphrase  : 
''puffed-upnesses"  would  be,   perhaps,   too   bold   a 


coini^  The  word  for  "  tumult "  has  met  ns  before, 
^ee  Notes  on  chap,  vi  5 ;  Luke  xxi.  9 ;  1  Cor.  xiv.  33.) 
Diaordera,  coftfunons,  what  figuratively  we  caU  tbe 
^  chaos,''  into  which  a  public  meeting  sometimes  falls, 
are  what  the  word  en>re6ses,  rather  than  the  more 
open  outbreak  indicated  by  "  tumult" 

(21)  And  lest  when  I  oome  again  .  .—The  words 
do  not  imply  more  than  one  {Hrevious  visit  (Acts  xviii  IX 
but  it  can  scarcely  be  said  that  they  exclude  the  suppo- 
sition of  another.    (See  Note  on  cluip.  xiii.  1.) 

My  Qod  will  humble  me  among  you.— We 
lose  the  force  of  the  Greek  verb  by  not  seeing  that  it 
reproduces  the  word  which  has  been  so  promment  in 
the  Epistle,  and  which  has  appeared  in  cnap.  vii.  6,  as 
*'  cast  down ; "  in  chap.  x.  1  as  "  base ; "  in  chap.  xL  7 
as  **  abasing."  There  is  something  almost  plaintive  m 
the  tone  in  which  the  Apostle  sp^ks  of  the  sin  of  his 
disciples  as  the  only  real  "  humiliation  "  which  he  has 
to  fear.  The  readings  var^;  and  one  of  them  may  be 
taken  as  a  question:  WtU  Chd  humble  me  again t 
There  is,  however,  it  is  believed,  no  adequate  gromid 
for  altering  the  text. 

That  I  shall  bewail  many  which  have  sinned 
already. — ^literally,  who  have  sinned  heforehcaid; 
leaving  it  uncertain  what  time  is  referred  to.  He  niat 
refer  &  sins  before  admission  into  the  Church,  of  whid 
men  had  never  really  repented,  or  to  sins  before  the 
time  of  his  writing,  or  before  that  of  his  anrivaL  On 
the  whole,  the  first  interpreti^on  has  most  to  oommendii 
He  has  in  his  thoughts  sudi  persons  as  those  described 
in  1  Cor.  vL  9,  and  suspects  that  some  of  them  have  not 
reallv  renounced  the  sins  which  he  there  names.  Of 
the  mree  forms  of  evil,  the  first  is  generic  and  the  two 
latter  more  specific ;  tiie  last  prol»bly  indicating  the 
darker  forms  of  eviL  It  is  obvious  that  the  words 
cannot  refer  to  the  incestuous  cKffender  who  had  re- 
pented (chap,  ii  7),  nor  to  the  Church  generally  in 
connection  with  that  offence  (chap.  vii.  9 — ^11).  Pro- 
bably he  had  in  view  the  party  of  license,  who  main- 
tained the  indifference  of  "  eating  things  sacrificed  to 
idols,"  and  of  "  fornication,"  just  as,  in  the  previoBs 
verse,  he  had  chiefly  in  view  the  party  of  his  Jndaisiiig 
opponentSb 

xni. 

0)  This  is  the  third  time  I  am  ooming  to 
yoxu — ^The  words  may  point  dther  to  thuee  actual 
visits— (1)  that  of  Acto  xviii.  1;  (2)  an  unrecorded 
visit  (of  which,  however,  there  is  no  trace),  during  Si 
Paul's  stay  at  Ephesus ;  and  (3)  that  now  in  contem- 
plation—or (1)  to  one  actual  visit,  as  before ;  (2)  the 
purposed  visit  which  had  been  abandoned  (see  Notes 
on  chap.  i.  16) ;  and  (3)  that  which  he  now  has  in  view. 
The  latter  interpretation  hSSs  in  best  with  the  known 
facts  of  the  case,  and  is  in  entire  accordance  both  with 
his  langua^  in  chap.  xii.  14,  and  with  his  mode  of  ex- 
pressing his  intentions,  as  in  1  Cor.  xvi.  5. 

In  me  mouth  of  two  or  three  ^witnesses 
shall  every  word  be  established.— There  seemi 
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Weakness  and  Strength, 


n.  COEINTHIANS,  XIII. 


Self-Examination, 


W  I  told  yon  before,  and  foretell  yon, 
as  if  I  were  present,  the  second  time ; 
and  being  absent  now  I  write  to  them 
which  heretofore  have  sinned,  and  to 
all  other,  that,  if  I  come  again,  I  will 
not  spare :  <^>  since  ye  seek  a  proof  of 
Christ  speaking  in  me,  which  to  you- 
ward  is  not  weak,  bnt  is  mighty  in  yon. 
(*)  For  thongh  he  was  cmcified  through 
weakness,  yet  he  liveth  by  the  power  of 
God.  For  we  also  are  weak  in  him,^ 
bnt  we  shall  live  with  him  by  the  power 


lOttWttkMm. 


of  Grod  toward  you.    <*J  Examine  yonr^ 
selves,  whether  ye  be  in 

the  faith;  prove  yonr  own  S!*'^dl?'8in"; 
selves.  Know  ye  not  your  words  of  coun- 
own  selves,  how  that  Jesus  S^S^Si*^^ 
Christ  IS  in  yon,  except  ye 
be  reprobates  9  (®>  But  I  trust  that  ye 
shall  know  that  we  are  not  reprobates. 
^^  Now  I  pray  to  God  that  ye  do  no 
evil;  not  that  we  should  appear  ap- 
proved, but  that  ye  should  do  that 
which    is    honest,  though    we    be    as 


no  adequate  reason  for  not  taking  these  words  in  their 
simple  and  natural  meuiing.  The  role,  anoted  from 
Nnm.  xxzY.  30,  Dent.  xrii.  6,  xiz.  15,  was  of  the  nature 
of  an  axiom  of  Jewish,  one  might  abnost  say  of  natural, 
law.  And  it  had  received  a  msh  prominence  from  our 
Lord's  reproduction  of  it  in  fldving  directions  as  for  the 
discipline  of  the  society  whidi  He  came  to  found.  (See 
Note  on  Matt,  xyiii.  16.)  What  more  natural  than  that 
St.  Paul  should  sav,  "  When  I  come,  there  will  be  no 
more  surmises  and  rague  suspicions,  but  every  offence 
will  be  dealt  with  in  a  vigorous  and  full  inquiry"? 
There  seems  something  strained,  almost  fantastic,  in 
the  interpretation  which,  catching  at  the  accidental 
juxtaposiuon  of  "the  third  time"  and  the  "fAtree 
witnesses,"  assumes  that  the  Apostle  personifies  his 
actual  or  intended  visits,  and  treats  them  as  the  wit- 
nesses whose  testimony  was  to  be  decisive.  It  is  a 
fatal  objection  to  this  view  that  it  turns  the  judge  into 
a  prosecutor,  and  makes  him  appeal  to  his  own  reitera- 
tion of  his  charges  as  evidence  ox  their  truth. 

(2)  I  told  you  before,  and  foretell  yon  .  .  .— 
Better,  J  have  warned  you  before  (referring,  probably, 
to  the  threat  of  1  Gor.  iv.  13--19,  and  impbea  in  chap. 
L  23).  The  chief  objects  of  this  rigour  were  to  be 
those  whom  he  had  described  previously  as  '*  having 
anned  beforehand  "  (see  Note  on  chap.  zii.  21) ;  but  he 
adds  that  his  work  as  judge  will  extend  ioMthe  rest 
of  tihe  offenders.  What  ne  has  in  view  is  obviously 
passing  a  sentence  of  the  nature  of  an  excommunication 
on  the  offenders,  "delivering  them  to  Satan"  (1  Cor. 
V.  5 ;  1 1^.  i.  20),  with  the  assured  confidence  that  that 
sentence  would  be  followed  bv  some  sharp  bodily  suf- 
fering. In  that  case  men  would  have,  as  he  says  m  the 
next  verse,  a  crucial  test  whether  Christ  was  speaking 
in  him,  and  learn  that  he  whom  they  despised  as  infirm 
had  a  reserve-force  of  spiritual  power,  showing  itself 
in  supernatural  effects  even  in  the  regions  ox  man's 
natural  life. 

(8)  Which  to  you-ward  is  not  weak.— There 
still  a  touch  of  indignant  sadness  in  the  tone  in 
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which  the  words  are  uttered.  Men  will  not  be  able 
to  cast  that  reproach  of  weakness  upon  Him  whose 
mirht  they  will  feel  all  too  keenly. 

w  For  though  he  was  oruoifled  through 
weakness  •  .  .—The  better  MSS.  give  another 
reading,  without  the  contingent  or  concessive  clause : 
For  even  He  was  crucified.  St.  Paul  seems  to  see  in 
Christ  the  highest  representative  instance  of  the 
axiomatic  law  oj  whidi  he  himself  had  been  com- 
forted, that  strength  is  perfected  in  infirmities.  For 
He  too  lived  encompassect  with  the  infirmities  of  man's 
nature,  and  the  possibilitv  of  the  crucifixion  flowed 
from  tiiat  fact,  as  a  natural  sequel. 

Tot  we  also  are  weak  in  him,  but  we  shall 


live  with  him.— ^The  thought  that  underlies  the 
apparently  hard  sayiujg  is  that  the  disciples  of  Christ 
share  at  once  in  their  Lord's  weakness  and  in  His 
strength.  "We,  too,  are  weak,"  the  Apostle  says; 
"  we  have  our  share  in  infirmities  and  sufferings,  which 
are  ennobled  by  the  thought  that  they  are  ours  because 
we  are  His;  but  we  know  that  we  shall  live  in  the 
highest  sense,  in  the  activities  of  the  spiritual  life, 
wmch  also  we  share  with  Him,  and  which  comes  to  us 
by  the  power  of  God;  and  this  life  will  be  mimifested 
in  the  exercise  of  our  spiritual  power  towards  you  and 
for  vour  good."  To  refer  the  words  "  we  shall  live  " 
to  tiie  future  life  of  the  resurrection,  though  the 
thought  is,  of  course,  true  in  itself,  is  to  miss  the 
special  force  of  the  words  in  relation  to  the  context. 

(5)  Examine  yourselves,  whether  ye  be  in 
the  faith :  prove  your  own  selves.— l^e  position 
of  "  yoursedves "  in  the  Greek  (before  the  verb  m  both 
dauses)  shows  that  that  is  the  word  on  which  stress  is 
emphatically  laid,  and  the  thought  grows  out  of  what 
had  been  said  in  verse  3:  "  xou  seek  a  test  of  my 
power.  Apply  a  test  to  yowrselves.  Try  yourselves 
whether  you  are  living  and  moving  in  tnat  faith  in 
Christ  which  you  profess  "  (the  objective  and  subjective 
senses  of  faitn  melting  into  one  without  any  formal 
distinction).  "Subject  yowsehes  to  the  scrutiny  of 
your  own  conscience."  The  latter  word  had  been  used 
in  a  like  sense  in  1  Cor.  xi.  28.  So  far  as  we  can  dis- 
tinguish between  it  and  the  Greek  for  "  examine,"  the 
one  suggests  the  idea  of  a  special  test,  the  other  a 
generafscrutiny. 

How  that  J  esus  Christ  is  in  you,  except  ye 
be  reprobates  P — On  the  last  word  see  Notes  on  Bom. 
i.  28 ;  1  Cor.  ix.  27.  Here  its  exact  meaning  is  defined 
by  the  context  as  that  of  falling  to  pass  the  scrutiny  to 
wnich  he  calls  them :  "  Christ  is  in  you  "  (the  central 
thought  of  the  Ajpostie's  teaching;  Gal.  i.  16;  Eph. 
ii.  22;  iii.  17 ;  Col.  i.  27),  "  unless  tiie  sentence,  after  an 
impartial  scrutiny  by  yourselves,  or  by  a  judge  gifted 
with  spiritual  discernment,  is  that  there  are  no  &ken8 
of  His  presence."  The  ideas  which  Calvinistic  theology 
has  attached  to  the  word  "reprobate"  are,  it  neied 
hardly  be  said,  foreign  to  the  true  meaning  of  the 
word,  both  here  and  ebewhere. 

(fi)  But  I  trust  .  .  .—Better,  But  I  hope  .  .  .  The 
"we "  that  follows  is  emphatic :  "whether  you  fail  to 
pass  the  test  or  not,  I  have  a  good  hope  that  you  will 
know  that  we  do  not  fail,  whether  tne  test  be  that 
which  you  demand  (verse  3),  or  that  which  I  apply  to 
myself  as  in  the  sight  of  Qod." 

(7)  Now  I  pray  to  Gkxl  that  ye  do  no  evil.— 
The  better  MSiS.  give,  we  pray.  The  words  that  follow 
involve  a  subtie  pmy  of  thou^t  and  feeling  on  the  two 
forms  of  the  trial  or  scrutmy  of  which  lie  has  just 
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All  Thingtfor  the  Truth. 


II.  COEINTHIANS,  XIII. 


Fined  Blessings, 


reprobates.  W  Por  we  can  do  nothing 
a^ainBt  the  truth,  but  for  the  truth. 
W  For  we  are  glad,  when  we  are  weak, 
and  je  are  strong:  and  this  also  we 
wish,  even  your  perfection.  <^^J  There- 
fore I  write  these  things  being  absent, 
lest  being  present  I  should  use  sharp- 


ness, according  to  the  power  which  the 
Lord  hath  given  me  to  edification,  and 
not  to  destruction.  <">  Finally,  brethren, 
farewelL  Be  perfect,  be  of  good  comforfc, 
be  of  one  mind,  live  in  peace ;  and  the 
God  of  love  and  peace  shall  be  with  you. 
(^^  Greet  one  another  with  an  holy  kiss. 


spoken.  "  We  pray,"  lie  says,  '*  that  yon  may  be  kept 
fiom  doing  em.  Onr  purpose  in  that  prayer  is  not 
that  we  may  gain  a  reputation  as  successiul  workers  in 
your  eyes  or  those  of  others,  but  that  you  may  do  that 
which  is  nobly  good  (may  advance  from  a  negative  to  a 
positive  form  of  holiness),  even  though  the  result  of 
that  may  be  that  we  no  longer  put  our  apostolic  super- 
natural powers  into  V^J,  and  so  seem  to  fail  in  the 
trial  to  which  you  cnallenge  us."  This  giyes,  it  is 
believed,  the  tzue  underlying  thought  of  the  words, 
and,  though  the  paraphrase  is  somewhat  full,  it  could 
not  well  be  expressed  in  a  narrower  compass. 

(8)  For  we  can  do  nothing  against  the  truth. 
—Better,  perhaps,  we  are  powerless.  Here,  again,  the 
meaning  lies  below  the  surface.  The  first  impression 
which  the  words  convey  is  that  he  is  asserting  his 
own  thoroughness  as  a  champion  of  the  trutn,  so 
that  it  was  a  moral  impossibility  for  him  to  do  any- 
thing against  it.  The  true  sequence  of  thought, 
however,  though  it  does  not  exclude  that  meaning, 
compels  us  to  read  much  more  between  the  lines. 
"  Yes,"  he  says,  "  we  are  content  to  seem  to  fail,  as 
regardB  the  exercise  of  our  apostolic  power  to  chastise 
o&nders;  for  the  condition  of  that  power  is  that 
it  is  never  exercised  against  the  truth,  and  therefore 
if  you  walk  in  the  truth,  there  will  be  no  opening  for 
its  exercise."  The  feeling  is  analogous  to  that  of  Kom. 
ix.  3 :  "I  could  wish  myself  accuned  from  Christ  for 
my  brethren's  sake;"  perhaps  also  to  that  of  the 
Baptist:  "He  must  increase,  but  I  must  decrease" 
( Jonn  iiL  SO) ;  perhaps,  yet  again,  to  that  of  the  patriot 
dying  with  the  prayer,  "Buy  my  name  be  without 
honour  if  only  my  oountiy  may  be  saved." 

<0)  For  we  are  glad,  when  we  are  weak .  .  . 
—The  last  words  cover  many  shades  of  meaning.  We 
may  think  of  the  weakness  of  his  bodily  presence,  of 
his  physical  infirmities,  of  the  apparent  failure  of  his 
supernatural  powers  because  the  condition  of  the 
Corinthian  Church,  as  walking  in  faith  and  truth,  pre- 
sented no  opening  for  their  exercise.  He  can  find 
cause  for  joy  in  aU  these,  if  only  the  disciples  whom  he 
loves  are  strong  with  the  strength  of  Qod. 

This  bJbo  we  wish,  even  your  perfection. 
— Better,  votM^  restora;tUm.  This  is  the  only  passage  in 
the  New  Testament  in  which  the  word  occurs ;  but  the 
corresponding  verb  is  found  in  the  **  mending  their 
nets  "  of  Matt.  iv.  21,  Mark  i.  19,  and  in  the  ''  restore  " 
of  Qsl.  vi.  1.  Its  proper  meaning  is  to  bring  back  to 
completeness.  This,  then,  was  what  the  Apostle  had 
been  aiming  at  all  along.  In  his  seeming  harshness  and 
self-assertion,  as  in  his  overflowing  tenderness,  he  was 
looking  forward  to  their  restoration  to  their  first  love 
and  their  first  purity.  He  would  rather  threaten  than 
act,  even  at  the  cost  of  the  threat  appearing  an  empty 
vaunt,  if  only  he  mig^t  be  spared  the  necessity  lor 
acting. 

(10)  Therefore  I  write  these  things  being 
absent  .  .  • — ^The  words  speak  of  an  inner  conflict,  in 
which  love  has  triumphed,  not  without  pain,  over  feel- 
ings of  bitterness  and  indignation.  The  storm  has  passed. 


and  the  sky  is  again  clear.  He  does  not  recall  what  he 
has  writtoi,  but  he  explains  and  half -apologises  for  it 
It  was  better  to  speak  with  severity  than  to  act  But 
even  had  it  been  necessary  to  act,  as  at  one  time  he 
thought  it  would  be,  he  wished  ^em  to  understand 
that  even  then  his  aim  would  have  been,  as  it  was  now, 
to  restore  them  to  their  true  comnlet^ess  in  Christ ; 
not  to  inflict  punishment  for  the  sake  of  punishing,  or 
as  a  mere  display  of  power. 

(U)  Finally^  brethren,  farewell.~The  word 
(literally,  rejoiee)  was  the  natural  close  of  a  Greek 
letter,  and  is  therefore  adequately  represented  by  the 
English  '*  fiarewell,"  if  only  we  remember  that  it  was 
used  in  all  the  fulness  of  its  meaning.  "  Rejoice — ^let 
that  be  our  last  word  to  you." 

Be  perfect. — Better,  as  before,  restore  voursehes 
to  completeness;  amend  yourselves.  In  tne  words 
"  be  01  good  comfort "  (better,  perhaps,  he  comforted, 
with  the  implied  thought  that  the  comfort  comes 
throujuh  accepting  his  word  of  counsel — see  Note  on 
Acts  IV.  86)  we  trace  an  echo  of  what  he  had  ssid  in 
the  opening  of  the  Epistle,  as  to  the  "  comfort "  which 
had  been  given  to  him  (chap.  i.  4,  7).  Paradesis  in  its 
two-fold  aspect  is,  in  fact,  the  key-note  of  the  whole 
Epistle.  'iuJdng  the  verb  and  the  noun  together,  the 
word  occurs  twenty-eight  times  in  it 

Be  of  one  mind.— The  phrase  was  one  specially 
characteristic  of  St.  Paul's  teaching  (Bom.  xv.  6; 
PhU.  ii.  2 ;  iii.  16 ;  iv.  2).  His  thoughtis  are  apparently 
travelling  back  to  the  sdiisms  over  which  he  had 
grieved  m  1  Gor.  i. — ^iii.,  and  to  which  he  had  referred 
m  chap.  xii.  20.  What  he  seeks  is  the  restoration  of 
unity  of  punKwe,  and  with  that  of  inward  and  outward 
peace.  If  these  conditions  were  fulfilled,  the  *'  God  of 
love  and  peace  would  assuredly  be  with  them,"  for 
peace  rests  ever  upon  the  son  of  peace  (Luke  x.  6). 

(U)  Greet  one  another  with  an  holy  kifl&— 
The  tense  of  the  Greek  verb  indicates  that  the  Apostle 
is  giving  directions,  not  for  a  normal  and,  as  it  were, 
litiuxicid  usupe,  but  for  a  single  act.  In  doing  so,  he 
repeats  what  he  had  said  in  1  Gor.  xvi.  20.  The  same 
mjunction  appears  in  Bom.  xvi  16;  1  Thees.  t.  26. 
What  he  meant  was  that,  as  the  pubUc  reading  of  the 
Epistle  came  to  a  dose,  the  men  who  listenea  should 
embrace  each  other  and  kiss  each  other's  cheeks,  in 
token  that  all  offences  were  forgotten  and  f oigivoi, 
and  that  there  was  nothing  but  peace  and  goodwill 
between  them.  It  was,  perhaps,  natural,  that  the 
counsel  should  be  taken  as  a  rubric,  even  at  the 
cost  of  its  losing  its  real  significance,  and  becoming 
a  stereotyped  formula.  So  in  the  Apostolic  Con- 
stitutions (possibly  of  the  third  century)  we  find 
the  rubric,  "Let  the  deacons  say  to  aU,  'Sahite  ye 
one  another  with  a  holy  kiss;'  and  let  the  dersy 
salute  the  bishop,  the  men  of  the  laity  salute  the 
men,  the  women  the  women."  The  deacons  vrere  to 
watch  that  there  was  no  disorder  during  the  act  (viii. 
57).  In  the  account  given  by  Justin  (ApcL  i.  65) 
it  appears  as  preceding  the  oblation  of  the  oread  and 
wine  for  the  £jucharistdo  Feast,  as  it  did  in  most  of 
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Thi  ThiTM-fM  Blessing. 


n.  CORINTHIANS,  XTQ. 


I^ote  of  Transcriber. 


(13)  All  the  saints  salnteyou.  fi*>  The 
grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  dnrist,  and  the 
love  of  Grod,  and  the  commnnion  of 
the  Holj  Ghost,  be  with  jou  all.   Amen. 


%  The  second  epts^  to  the  Corinthians  was 
written  from  Fhilippi,  a  cUy  of  Macedonia,  by 
Titns  and  Lncas.* 


the  Eastern  liturgies,  probably  as  a  symbolic  act  of 
obedience  to  the  command  of  Matt.  v.  24.  In  the 
Western  Church  it  came  after  the  consecration  of  the 
elements  and  the  Lord's  Prayer.  It  was  intermitted  on 
Gk>od  Friday  in  the  African  Chnrch  (TertolL  De  Orat. 
c.  14)  as  nnsnitable  for  a  day  of  monming.  It  may  be 
noted  as  the  snrviyal  of  a  residnnm  of  the  old  practioe, 
that  when  the  usage  was  suppressed  by  the  Western 
Church,  in  the  thiri»enth  century,  it  was  replaced  hv 
the  act  of  kissing  a  marble  or  ivory  tablet,  on  which 
some  sacred  subject,  such  as  the  Crucifixion,  had  been 
carved,  which  was  passed  from  one  to  another,  and  was 
known  as  the  oatnuiatorifMn,  or  "  kissing  instrument." 

03)  All  the  saints  salute  you.— The  saluta- 
tion in  the  First  Epistle  came,  it  will  be  remembered, 
from  the  "brethren"  of  the  Church  of  Asia.  This 
comes  from  the  "  saints  "  of  FhilippL  The  phrase,  fa- 
miliar as  it  is,  is  not  without  interest,  as  showing  that 
St.  Paul,  wherever  he  might  be,  informed  the  (Siurch 
of  one  locality  when  he  was  wrildng  to  another,  and  so 
made  them  feel  that  they  were  all  members  of  the  great 
family  of  God. 

a*)  The  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ .  •  .— 
It  is  not  without  a  special  significance  that  the  Epistle 
which  has  been,  almost  to  the  very  dose,  the  most  agi- 
tated and  stormv  of  all  that  came  from  St.  Paul's  pen, 
should  end  witn  a  benediction  which,  as  being  fuler 
than  any  other  found  in  the  New  Testament,  was 
adopted  from  a  verv  early  period  in  the  liturgies  of 
many  Eastern  churches,  such  as  Antioch,  CflBsarea,  and 
Jeruisalem  (Palmer,  Origines.  Litwrg.  i  251).  It  may 
be  noted  that  it  did  not  gain  its  present  ijosition  in  thie 
Prayer  Book  of  the  Church  of  England  tiU  t^e  version 
of  A.D.  1662,  not  having  appeared  at  all  till  A.D.  1559, 
and  then  only  at  the  dose  A  the  Litany. 

The  order  of  the  names  of  the  three  Divine  Persons 
is  itself  significant.  Commonly,  the  name  of  the  Father 
precedes  that  of  the  Son,  as,  e.g,,  in  chap.  L  2 ;  Bom. 
1.  7 ;  1  Cor.  i.  3.  Here  the  order  is  inverted^  as  though 
in  the  Apostle's  thoughts  there  was  no  '*  difference  or 
inequality"  between  them,  the  question  of  priority 
being  determined  by  the  sequence  of  thought,  and  not 
by  any  essential  distinction.  To  those  who  trace  that 
sequence  here  there  will  seem  sufficient  reason  for  the 
ortler  which  we  actually  find.  St.  Paul  had  spoken 
of  the  comfort  brought  to  his  own  soul  by  the  words 
which  he  heard  in  vision  from  the  lips  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  "  My  grace  is  sufficient  for  thee  '*  (chap  xiL  9). 


He  had  spoken  of  that  arace  as  showing  itself  in 
self-abnegation  for  the  sa]ce  of  man  (chap.  viii.  9^. 
What  more  natural  than  that  the  first  wish  of  his 
heart  for  iiiose  who  were  dear  to  him  should  be  that 
that  ^race  might  be  with  them,  working  on  them  and 
assimilating  uiem  to  itself?  But  the  ''favour,"  or 
"grace,"  which  thus  flowed  through  Christ  was  de- 
rived from  a  yet  higher  source.  It  was  the  love  of 
God  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  unto  Himself 
(chap.  V.  18 — ^20),  the  love  of  the  Eternal  Father  that 
was  thus  manifested  in  the  "  gprace  "  of  the  Son.  Could 
he  separate  those  divine  acts  from  that  of  Him  whom 
he  knew  at  once  as  the  Spirit  of  Qod  and  the  Spirit  of 
Christ  P  (Rom.  viii.  9—14 ;  1  Cor.  ii.  11 ;  vi.  11 ;  GaL 
iv.  6.)  Was  it  not  through  their  participation,  their 
feUowship  in  that  Spirit  (the  phrase  meets  us  again 
in  PhiL  u.  1)  shedding  down  the  love  of  Gfod  in  uieir 
hearts  (Bom.  v.  5)  t&t  the  grace  of  Christ  and  the 
love  of  the  Father  were  tranSated  from  the  region  of 
abstract  thoughts  or  mere  empty  words  into  the  realities 
of  a  living  experience  P 

And  so  the  Epistle  ends,  not,  we  may  imagine,  if  we 
may  once  picture  to  ourselves  the  actual  genesis  of  the 
letter,  without  a  certain  sense  of  relief  and  of  repose. 
It  had  been  a  hard  and  difficult  task  to  dictate  it.  The 
act  of  dictation  had  been  broken  bythe  pauses  of  strong 
emotion  or  physical  exhaustion.  The  Apostle  had  had 
to  sav  thinffs  tnat  went  against  the  grain,  of  which  he 
coula  not  feel  absolutely  sure  that  they  were  the  right 
things  to  say.  (See  Note  on  chap.  xL  17.)  And  now 
aU  18  done.  He  can  look  forward  to  coming  to  tiie 
Corinthian  Church,  not  with  a  rod,  but  in  love  and  in 
the  spirit  of  meekness  (1  Cor.  iv.  21).  What  the  actual 
result  of  that  visit  was  we  do  not  know  in  detail,  but 
there  are  at  least  no  traces  of  disappointment  in  the 
tone  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  which  was  written 
during  that  visit.  He  has  been  welcomed  with  a  gene- 
rous nospitaliiT  (Bom.  xvi.  23).  He  has  not  been  dis- 
appointed in  the  collection  for  the  siunts  (Bom.  xv.  26) 
eitner  in  Macedonia  or  Achaia.  If  we  trace  a  remi- 
niscence of  past  confficts  in  the  warning  against  those 
who  cause  divisions  (Bom.  xvi.  18),  it  is  ntSer  with  the 
calmness  of  one  who  looks  back  on  a  past  danger  than 
with  the  bitterness  of  the  actual  struggle. 

*  The  note,  added  by  some  unknown  transcriber,  though 
having  no  shadow  of  authority,  is,  probably.  In  this  instance, 
as  has  been  shown  in  the  Notes  on  chap.  viii.  16—22,  a  legiti- 
mate inference  from  the  data  furnished  by  the  Epistle. 
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L  Oalatia. — The  name  Galatia  is  used  in  two 
flensee.  In  ordinary  speech  it  was  used  to  designate 
that  portion  of  Asia  Minor  lyin^  chiefly  between  the 
rivers  Sangarios  and  HalvB,  which  was  inhabited  by 
the  tribe  of  Galats^  or  GallL  This  warlike  peoDle 
had  been  invited  over  from  Europe  by  Nioomedes 
kinff  of  Bithyxua,  who  repaid  thdr  services  by  a  grant 
of  hmd.  Issuing  forth  m>m  thence,  they  had  been  for 
a  time  the  terror  and  the  scourge  of  Asia  Minor,  but 
they  had  been  at  hat  driven  back  and  confined  within 
the  territory  originally  assigned  to  them.  These  events 
took  place  in  the  latter  h&t  of  the  third  century  B.c. 
Their  power  was  broken  by  the  Romans  in  b.c.  189, 
and  though  for  another  century  and  a  half  they  re- 
tained a  nominal  independence,  in  B.c.  25  they  were 
formally  annexed  to  the  empire  of  Boma 

Just  before  this  final  annexation,  during  the  reign 
of  the  last  king,  Amyntas,  the  kingdom  of  Galatia  had 
been  considerably  enlarged.  Amyntas  had  ranged 
himself  on  the  winning  side  in  the  gnai  civil  wars, 
and  he  had  received  as  his  reward  I^dia,  Isauria, 
parts  of  Lvcaonia  and  Phryg^a,  and  Gilicia  TrachsBa. 
On  his  death  the  greater  part  of  these  dominions,  with 
the  exception  oi  Gilicia  Trachsa,  became  a  single 
Boman  province,  which,  for  administrative  purposes, 
was  also  Known  by  the  name  Galatia. 

To  which  of  these  two  GkJatias  did  St.  Paul  address 
his  Epistle  P  Was  it  to  the  narrower  Galatia — Gralatia 
propeiv-or  to  the  wider  Galatia — ^the  Boman  province  F 
There  are  some  temptations  to  adopt  the  second  of 
these  views.  In  that  case  we  should  have  a  graphic 
account  of  the  founding  of  the  Galatian  churches — 
for  such  they  would  be— -in  Acts  xiii.,  xiv.  At  An- 
tioch  in  Pisidia,  which  we  are  expressly  told  formed 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Amyntas,  the  Apostle  had 
preached  with  a  success  which  had  called  down  violent 
opposition.  Iconium,  to  which  he  retreated,  appears 
not  to  have  been  given  to  Amyntas,  and  whether  it 
formed  part  of  the  Boman  province  at  this  time  is 
uncertain.  There  is,  howerer,  no  doubt  as  to  Lystra — 
where  the  two  Apostles  were  received  so  enthusiasti- 
cally— and  Derbe.  On  the  hypothesis  that  the  Gralatia 
of  the  Epistle  is  the  Boman  provincOr  the  scenes  of 
this  first  missionary  journey  would  be  directly  asso- 
ciated with  it.  On  the  contrary  assumption,  no  details 
whatever  as  to  ike  founding  A  the  Galatian  churches 
have  come  down  to  us. 

In  spite  of  this,  and  in  spte  of  some  other  points 


in  which  the  history  may  seem  to  be  simplified  by 
assigning  to  Galatia  the  wider  signification,  a  balance 
of  consioerations  seems  to  prevent  us  from  doing  so. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  St.  Luke,  in  the  Acts, 
wherever  he  speaks  of  Galatia,  uses  the  word  in  its 
narrower  and  proper  sense,  and  though  this  would  not 
be  in  itself  decisive  as  to  the  usage  of  St.  Paul,  still 
it  is  impossible  to  think  that  in  impassioned  passaffes 
like  GaL  iii.  1,  ''O  foolish  GkUatians,  who  hath  oe- 
witchedyou,"  &c.,  the  Apostle  is  using  only  an  official 
title.  We  shall  be  safe  in  assuming  that  he  was  really 
writing  to  the  descendants  of  the  Gallic  invaders,  and 
that  he  addresses  them  by  the  name  by  which  they 
were  familiarly  known. 

n.  The  Gkdatians,— It  does  not,  however,  follow 
from  what  has  just  been  said  that  l^e  Christian  con- 
verts were  taken  solely  or  even  chiefly  from  the  native 
Gralatians.  Thej  did  but  give  a  name  to  the  country ; 
three  other  nationalities  went  to  make  up  its  popula- 
tion. First  came  the  Greeks,  who  were  so  numerous 
as  to  give  to  their  adopted  home  the  second  name 
of  GalK)gr8Bcia.  Then,  beneath  the  upper  layer  of 
conquering  Galatians,  there  lay  a  large  substratum  of 
the  older  inhabitants,  the  conquered  JPhrygians ;  and 
by  the  side  of  both — ^brought  partly  by  colonisation 
and  partly  by  purposes  of  trade— were  considerable 
numbers  of  Jews.  Of  the  disturbing  presence  of 
this  latter  element  the  Epistle  itself  gives  us  ample 
evidence. 

Still,  the  predominant  body,  and  that  which  gave 
its  most  distmctive  characteristics  to  the  Church,  were 
the  genuine  Galatians  themselves.  A  question  similar 
to  that  as  to  the  boundaries  of  Galatia  oas  been  raised 
in  regard  to  these.  To  what  race  did  they  belong  P 
A  la^ge  section  of  the  ablest  German  commentators 
until  quite  recently  were  disposed  to  claim  them 
as  Teutons,  the  main  grouna  for  this  being  that 
Jerome,  in  the  fourth  century,  observed  a  resemolance 
between  the  language  spoken  in  Galatia  and  that  of 
the  Treveri,  who  oequeauied  their  name  to  the  modem 
district  of  Treves,  andi  who  are  said  to  have  been 
German.  This  point,  however,  is  itself  perhaps  more 
than  doubtful,  and  as  to  the  Gralat®  there  is  abun- 
dant evidence,  besides  their  name^  to  show  that  they 
were  Celts,  and  not  Teutons.  This  was  the  universu 
opinion  of  antiquity,  to  which  eren  Jerome,  notwith- 
standing his  statement  about  the  language,  was  no 
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exception;  and  it  is  confirmed  bj  a  philolofifioal 
analysis  of  the  names  both  of  persons  and  of  pLuies 
in  Gaktia  that  have  come  down  to  ns.  The  theory 
of  the  Tentonie  origin  of  the  GaUtians  is  now  given 
np,  not  only  in  Eiig&nd,  bnt  in  Grermany. 

The  Qalatians,  then,  were  Celts,  and  we  are  not  sur- 
prised to  find  in  them  the  Celtic  qualities.  They  came 
of  the  race  which  "shook  all  empires,  bnt  i!onnded 
none."  Hieir  great  failing  was  in  stability.  Quick 
to  receive  impressions,  they  were  qnick  to  lose  them ;  at 
one  moment  ardently  attached,  at  the  next  violently 
opposed.  This  is  precisely  what  St.  Paul  complains 
01.  He  gives  a  striking  i>ictiire  of  the  enthusiasm 
with  whicn  he  had  been  received  on  his  first  visit.  He 
himself  was  stricken  down  with  sickness,  but  that  did 
not  damp  ^e  ardour  of  his  converts.  They  would  even 
have  "  plucked  out  their  ejee,"  and  |^ven  tnem  to  him* 
But  in  a  short  space  of  tune  all  this  was  gone.  They 
had  now  made  common  cause  with  his  adversaries.  They 
had  forsaken  his  teaching  and  repudiated  his  authority. 

The  cause  of  the  evil  la^  in  the  intrigues  of  certain 
Judaisers.  And  the  consideration  of  the  question  in 
debate  between  them  and  St.  Paul  opens  out  a  new 
subject  for  discussion. 

m.  Contents  and  Doctrinal  Character  of 
the  XSpifltle. — The  controversy  that  divided,  and 
could  not  but  divide,  the  infant  Church,  came  to  a 
head  most  conspicuously  in  Galatia.  Was  the  Jewish 
Law  to  be  binding  upon  Christians  P  It  was  only 
natural  that  many  would  be  found  to  say  that  it  was. 
Christianity  had  sprung  out  of  Judaism.  The  first 
and  most  obvious  artide  in  the  Christian  creed — ^the 
Messiahship  of  Jesus — was  one  that  might  easily  be 
accepted,  and  yet  all  the  prejudices  in  &vour  of  the 
Jewish  Law  he  retained.  It  was  only  a  deeper  and 
prolonged  reflection  that  could  show  the  fmidamental 
antagonism  between  the  Jewish  view  of  things  and  the 
Christian.  St.  Paul  saw  this,  but  there  were  many 
who  were  not  so  dear-sighted.  The  main  body  of 
the  Church  at  Jerusalem  hddtenadously  to  the  Jewish 
practices.  The  old  Pharisaic  passion  for  making  pro- 
selytes still  dung  to  them.  And  emissaries  from  this 
Church  had  found  their  way — as  thev  easily  might, 
through  the  chain  of  Jewish  posts  scattered  over  Asia 
Minor — as  far  north  as  Ghdatia. 

These  emissaries  pursued  the  same  tactics  as  they 
had  pursued  elsewhere.  They  called  in  question  the 
Apostle's  authority.  They  claimed  to  act  from  a 
superior  comnussion  themselves.  They  disparaged  his 
teaching  of  personal  faith  in  Jesus.  They  knew 
nothing  of  such  faith.  They  acknowledged  Jesus  as 
tJie  Messiah,  and  with  that  uiey  were  content.  They 
still  looked  for  salvation,  as  they  had  done  hitherto, 
from  the  literal  performance  of  the  Mosaic  Law,  and 
they  forced  this  view  upon  the  Galatians.  They  in- 
sisted specially  on  the  rite  of  circumcision.  They 
would  not  allow  the  G«ntile  converts  to  escape  it. 
Thev  prodaimed  it  as  the  only  avenue  to  tiie  covenant 
relanon  with  Gk>d.  And  no  sooner  had  the  conveort 
submitted  to  circumcision  than  they  proceeded  to  lay 
upon  him  an  oppressive  burden  of  rituaHstic  cere- 
monies. He  was  to  keep  a  multitude  of  seasons,  *'  days, 
and  months,  and  times,  and  years."  If .  he  was  to 
enjoy  the  Messianic  privileges  he  must  be  righteous. 
But  to  be  righteous  was  to  perform  scrupulously  the 
precepts  of  the  Mosaic  Law,  and  in  the  attempt  to  do 
this  the  convert's  whole  powers  and  energies  were 
eonsumed.  The  Messiahship  of  Jesus  was  something 
secondary  and  subordinate.    The  Judaisers  accepted 


it  so  far  as  it  seemed  to  hold  out  to  them  a  prospect  of 
advantage,  but  otherwise  it  remained  a  mere  pasnve 
belief.  The  key  to  life  and  conduct  was  still  sought  in 
the  fulfilment  of  the  Mosaic  Law. 

With  such  a  position  as  this  the  Apostle  could  not 
but  be  directly  at  issue.  To  him  the  Messiahship  of 
Jesus  (induding,  as  it  did,  His  eternal  Sonahip)  formed 
the  very  root  and  centre  of  his  whole  religious  being. 
Euth — or  the  ardent  conviction  of  this  Messiahship  in 
its  completest  sense — ^was  the  one  great  motive  power 
which  ne  recognised.  And  the  mate  in  whicn  the 
Christian  was  placed  by  faith  was  itself — ^apart  from 
any  laborious  system  of  1^^  observances — an  attain- 
ment of  righteousness.  The  Messianic  system  was 
everything.  The  Law  henceforth  was  nothing.  By  his 
relauon  to  the  Messiah  the  Christian  obtuned  all  of 
which  he  had  need.  Sin  stood  between  him  and  the 
favour  of  G^,  but  the  Messiah  had  died  to  remove 
the  curse  entailed  by  sin;  and  by  his  adhesion  to  the 
Messiah  the  Christian  at  once  stepped  into  the  enjov- 
ment  of  all  the  blessings  and  immunities  which  wa 
Messianic  reign  conferred.  It  was  not  that  he  was 
released  from  the  obligations  of  morality  (as  repre- 
sented by  the  Law),  but  morality  was  absorbed  in 
reli^on.  One  who  stood  in  the  relation  that  the 
Christian  did  to  Christ  could  not  but  lead  a  holy  life ; 
but  the  holy  life  was  a  consequence — a  natural,  easy, 
necessary  consequence--of  this  relation,  not  something 
to  be  worked  out  by  the  man's  unaided  efforts,  inde- 
pendently of  any  such  relation.  The  command,  "Be 
ye  holy  as  I  am  holy,"  remained,  but  there  intervened 
the  motive  and  stimulus  afforded  by  the  death  and 
exaltation  of  Christ.  "Be  ye  holy,  because  ye  are 
bought  with  a  pice;  because  ye  are  Christ's,  and  your 
life  18  hid  with  Christ  in  Gk>d. 

The  Law  then  no  longer  held  that  primary  position 
which  it  had  occupied  under  the  old  covenant.  It 
had  fulfilled  its  functions,  which  were  preparatory  and 
not  finaL  Its  object  had  been  to  deepen  the  sense  of 
sin,  to  define  unmistakably  the  line  which  separated  it 
from  righteousness,  and  so  to  prepare  the  way  for  that 
new  Messianic  system  in  whicn  tne  power  of  sin  was 
not  ignored  but  overcome,  and  overcome  by  lifting  the 
believer  as  it  were  bodily  into  a  higher  sphere.  He 
was  taken  out  of  a  sphere  of  human  effort  and  ritual 
observance,  and  nusea  into  a  sphere  in  which  he  was 
surrounded  by  divine  influences,  and  in  which  all  that 
he  had  to  do  was  to  realise  practically  what  had  ahready 
been  accomplished  for  him  ideally.  In  that  sphere  tfate 
centre  and  life-giving  agency  was  Christ,  and  the 
means  by  which  Chnst  was  to  be  apprehended  was 
Faith.  So  that  Christ  and  Faith  were  the  watchwords 
of  the  Apostle,  just  as  the  Law  and  Circumcision  were 
the  watchwords  of  the  Jews. 

Thus  the  line  that  the  Apostle  takes  in  this  EpisUe 
was  dearly  marked  out  for  him.  Against  the  snacks 
upon  his  apostolic  authority  he  defended  himself  br 
claiming'  that,  although  he  was  a  late  comer  in  point  o) 
time,  this  did  not  imply  any  real  inf  erioriir.  £Qb  was 
not  an  authoriir  derived  at  second-hand.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  owed  his  calling  and  commission  directly 
to  God  Himself.  The  proof  was  to  be  seen  both  in 
the  circumstances  of  his  conversion  and  also  in  the  fact 
that,  though  he  had  once  or  twice  been  brought  into 
apparent  contact  with  the  dder  Apostles,  his  teaching 
was  entirely  independent  of  them,  and  was  already 
fully  formed  when  he  had  at  last  an  opportunity  of 
consulting  them  about  it.  And  in  practice,  not  only 
was  he  recognised  bv  them  as  an  equal,  but  even  Peter 
submitted  w  a  rebuke  from  him.    On  the  other  hand. 
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upon  tHe  great  dogmatic  qneetion,  Si  Paul  meets  his 
opponents  by  an  emphatic  statement  of  his  own 
position.  Christianity  is  not  something  accessory  to 
the  Law,  bat  supersedes  it.  Bighteoiuness  is  to  be 
sought  not  by  legal  observances,  bnt  by  faith.  The  old 
sys&m  was  carnal,  material,  an  affair  A  extenuds.  The 
new  STstran  is  a  spiritoal  renewal  by  spiritual  forces. 
Not  iliat  there  is  any  real  contradiction  between  the 
new  and  the  old.  For  the  very  type  and  pattern  of 
the  old  dispensation — ^Abraham  himself — obtained  the 
righteousness  that  was  impnted  to  him  not  by  works, 
bnt  b  V  faith.  Thns,  the  true  descendant  of  Abraham  is 
he  wno  puts  faith  in  Christ.  It  was  to  Christ  that 
the  promise  related,  in  Christ  that  the  whole  divine 
scheme  of  redemption  and  regeneration  centred.  The 
Law  could  not  interfere  with  it,  for  the  Law  came 
after  the  Promise,  by  which  it  was  guaranteed.  The 
function  of  the  Law  was  something  temporary  and 
transient.  It  was,  as  it  were,  a  state  of  tutelage  for 
mankind.  The  full  admission  to  the  privilctfes  of  the 
divine  natrimony  was  reserved  for  those  who  became 
personal  followers  of  the  Messiah.  He  was  the  Son  of 
Qod,  and  those  who  cast  in  their  lot  wholly  with  Him 
were  admitted  to  a  share  in  His  sonship.  To  go  back 
to  the  old  stage  of  ritual  observance  was  pure  retro- 
gression. It  was  an  unnatural  exchange— a  state  of 
orudffery  for  a  state  of  freedom.  It  was  a  reversal  of 
the  old  patriarchal  story — a  preferring  of  Hagar  and 
Ishmael  for  Isaac,  the  child  of  promise.  The  Apostle 
cannot  think  that  the  Galatians  wUl  do  this.  He  ex- 
horts them  earnestly  to  hold  fast  to  their  liberty,  to 
hold  fast  to  Christ,  not  to  ffive  up  their  high  privilege 
of  seeking  righteousness  by  faith,  and  accepting  it 
through  grace,  for  any  useless  ordinance  like  circum* 
dsion.  X  et  the  liberty  of  the  Christian  is  far  from 
meaning  license.  License  proceeds  from  giving  way 
to  the  impulses  of  iiiQ  flesn,  but  these  impulses  the 
Christian  nas  got  rid  of.  His  relation  to  Christ  has 
brought  him  under  the  dominion  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ 
He  is  spiritual,  not  canuJ;  and  to  be  spiritual  implies, 
or  should  imply,  eyeiy  grace  and  every  virtue.  The 
Gralatians  should  be  sentle  and  charitable  to  offenders. 
They  should  be  libenQ  in  their  alms.  The  Epistle  con- 
duoes  with  a  repeated  warning  against  the  Judaisinff 
intruders.  Their  motiyes  are  low  and  interested. 
They  wish  to  pass  off  themselves  and  their  conyerts 
as  Jews,  and  to  escape  persecution  as  Christians. 
But  to  do  so  they  must  giye  up  the  very  essentials  of 
Christianity. 

The  Epistle  is  not  constructed  upon  any  artificial 
sjrstem  of  divisions,  but  the  subject-matter  falls  natu- 
rally into  three  main  sections,  each  consisting  of  two 
of  our  present  chapters,  with  a  short  preface  and  con- 
clusion, the  last  in  the  Apostle's  own  handwriting. 
The  fint  section  contains  tne  defence  of  his  apostohc 
authority  and  independence  in  a  review  of  his  own 
career  for  the  first  seventeen  years  from  his  conyersion. 
This  leads  him  to  speak  of  the  dispute  vrith  St.  Peter  at 
Antioch,  and  the  doctrinal  questions  inyolyed  in  that 
dispute  lead  up  to  the  second  or  doctrinal  section,  in 
which  his  own  main  tenet  of  righteousness  hj  faith  is 
contrasted  with  the  teaching  of  the  Judaisers  and 
established  out  of  the  Old  Testament.  This  occupies 
chaps,  iii.  and  iv.  The  last  section,  is,  as  usual  with 
St.  ±*aul,  hortatory,  and  consiBts  of  an  application  of 
the  principles  just  laid  down  to  practice,  with  such 
cautions  as  they  may  seem  to  need,  and  one  or  two 
special  points  which  his  experience  in  the  Church  at 
Corinth  and  the  news  brought  to  him  from  Qalatia 
appear  to  haye  suggested. 


The  following  may  be  taken  as  a  tabular  outline 
of  the  Epistle*:— 

L— Introduotory  Address  (chap.  L  1—10). 
a.  The  apostolic  salutation  (cnap.  i.  1— -5). 
&.  The  wlatians'  defection  (chap.  L  6 — ^10). 


n.— Personal  Apologia :  an  Autobiographioal 
Betrospeot  (chaps,  i.  11— ii.  21). 
The  Apostle's  teaching  derived  from  Gk>d  and 
not  man  (chi^.  i.  11,  12),  as  proved  by 
the  circumstances  of — 

(1)  His  education  (chap.  L  13, 14). 

(2)  His  conyersion  (chap.  i.  15—17). 

(3)  Ss   intercourse  with   the   other  Aposties 

whether  at  (a)  his  first  visit  to  Jerusalem 
(chap.  i.  18 — ^24),  or  (6)  his  later  visit 
(chap.  ii.  1 — ^10). 

(4)  His  conduct  in  the  controversy  with  Peter  at 

Antioch  (chap.  ii.  11 — 14) ; 
The  subject  of  which  controversy  was 
the   supersession   of   the   Law   by 
Christ  (chap.  IL  15—21). 

HL— Dogmatio  Apologia:  Inferiority  of  Juda- 
isniy  or  Legal  Christdanity,  to  the  Doc- 
trine of  Faith  (chaps,  iii.  1— iy.  31). 
(a)  The  Gralatians  bewitched  into  retrogression 
from   a   spiritual   system   to   a   carnal 
system  (chap,  iii  1 — 5). 
ifi)  Abraham  himself  a  witness  to  the  efficacy  of 
faith  (chap.  iii.  6 — ^9). 

(c)  Faith  in  Christ  alone  removes   the  curse 

which  the  Law  entailed  (chap.  iii.  10 — 14). 

(d)  The  validity  of  the  Promise  unaffected  by 

the  Law  (chap.  uL  15 — 18). 

(e)  Special  peBdaffogic  function  of  the  Law,  which 

must  needs  give  way  to  the  larger  scope 

of  Chiistianiiy  (chap.  iii.  li^29]. 
(/)  The  Law  a  state  of  tutelage  (chap.  iy.  1 — 7). 
(^)  Meanness  and  barrenness  of  mere  ritualism 

(chap.  iv.  8 — 11). 
{k)  The  past  zeal  of  the  Galatians  contrasted 

with   their   present  coldness  (chap.  iy. 

12-20). 
(i)  The  allegory  of  Isaac  and  Ishmael  (chap. 

iy.  21—31). 

IY.— Hortatory  Application  of  the  Foregoing 

(chaps,  y.  1 — ^vi.  10). 
(a)  Cluristian  liberty  excludes  Judaism  (chap.  y. 

1—6). 
(()  The  Judaisinf  intruders  (chap.  y.  7 — 12). 
(e)  Liberty  not  ucense,  but  loye  (chap.  y.  13— 

15). 

(d)  The  works  of  the  flesh  and  of  the  Spirit 

(chap.  y.  16—26). 

(e)  The  du^  of  sympi^thy  (chap.  vi.  1 — 5). 
If)  The  duty  of  fiberality  (chap.  vL  6—10). 

y.— Autograph  Conclusion  (chap,  vi  11—18). 
(a)  The  Judaisers'  motive  (chap.  vL  12, 13). 

(5)  The  Apostie's  motive  (chap.  vi.  14, 15). 

(e)  His  parting  benediction,  and  claim  to  be 
freed  from  further  annoyance  (chap,  vi 
16—18). 

*  FigoreB  are  used  where  the  sabdivisioiu  are  oontlnuoos 
steps  m  the  same  aisoment,  letters  where  they  are  distinot 
aiStOnients* 
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The  subject  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatuuis  might 
be  summarily  described  as  the  same  as  that  to  the 
Bomans — ^the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith — i.e., 
the  state  of  righteousness  entered  by  means  <^  faith. 
For  a  further  £scnssion  of  the  group  of  ideas  involved 
in  this  the  reader  may  be  ref  enid  to  the  Mxuraus  on 
Bomans. 

lY.  Date  of  the  Epistle.— Mention  has  just  been 
made  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Bomans,  and  the  resem- 
blance between  these  two  Epistles  forms  an  important 
element  in  the  oonraderation  of  the  next  question  with 
which  we  have  to  deal — ^the  question  as  to  the  date  of 
the  Epistle,  and  the  place  from  which  it  was  written. 

On  this  point  two  views  are  current.  It  is  agreed 
that  the  Epistle  was  written  on  St.  Paul's  third  great 
missionary  journey.  It  is  agreed  that  it  belongs  to 
the  group  which  mcludes  1  and  2  Corinthians  and 
Bomans.  The  difference  is  as  to  the  place  which  it 
occupies  in  this  {jp^up.  A  krge  majori^  of  commen- 
tators suppose  it  to  have  been  the  first  of  the  four 
Epistles,  and  date  it  from  Ephesus  at  some  time  during 
the  Apostle's  lengthened  stay  there,  i,e.,  at  some  time 
during  the  three  years  a.d.  54—57.  The  other  view  is 
that  uie  Epistle  was  written  after  the  two  Emstles  to 
the  Corinthians,  but  before  the  Epistle  to  the  Bomans, 
i.e.,  at  the  end  of  the  year  57  or  beginning  of  58,  from 
Macedonia  or  Greece.  This  view  has  until  recently 
not  had  many  supporters,  but  it  has  lately  found  a 
strong  advocate  in  Dr.  li^htf oot. 

Practically  there  is  a  sugle  main  argument  on  each 
side.  In  favour  of  the  earner  date,  the  one  point  that 
can  be  pressed  is  the  expression  used  in  (^p.  i.  6 :  "I 
marvel  that  ye  are  so  soon  removed  from  Him  that 
called  vou,  into  another  gospel."  The  conversion  of 
the  Galatians  appears  to  nave  taken  place  in  a.d.  51. 
St.  Paul  paid  them  a  second  visit  in  A.D.  54.  In  the 
autumn  of  that  jear  his  three  years'  stay  at  Ephesus 
began.  And  it  is  argued  that  the  expression  '*  soon  " 
wiU  not  allow  us  to  go  beyond  these  three  years. 
''Soon,"  however,  is  a  relative  term.  It  may  mean 
any  interval  from  a  few  minutes  to  one  or  more  cen- 
turies. The  context  must  decide.  A  change,  which  in 
the  natural  course  of  things  would  take  a  protracted 
len^^  of  time  to  accomplish,  mifht  be  described  as 
taking  place  "soon"  if  it  was  brought  about  in  a 
space  of  time  conspicuously  shorter  t&n  might  have 
been  expected.  But  for  the  conversion  of  a  whole 
community  to  Christiani^,  and  for  their  second  con- 
version to  another  form  of  Christianity  wholly  distinct 
from  the  first,  we  should  surely  expect  a  long  and 
protracted  period.  Under  such  circumstances  a  period 
of  six  or  seven  years  might  very  well  be  called  *'  soon." 
To  this  argument,  then,  it  does  not  seem  that  very 
much,  or  indeed  any,  weight  can  be  attached. 

The  one  chief  argument  upon  the  other  side  is  the 
very  close  and  remarkable  similarity,  both  in  ideas  and 
language,  between  the  Epistles  to  Galatians  and  the 
Bomans,  and,  in  somewhat  lower  degree,  2  Corinthians. 
Any  one  may  observe  in  himself  a  tendency  to  use 
similar  words,  and  to  fall  into  similar  trains  of  thought 
at  particidar  periods.  This  is  especiallv  the  case  with 
strong  thinkers  who  take  a  firm  grip  of  ideas,  but  are 
possessed  of  less  facility  and  command  of  words  in 
which  to  express  them.  Such  was  St.  PauL  And 
accordingly  we  find  that  the  evidence  of  style  as  a  help 
to  determine  the  chronological  relations  of  the  different 
Epistles  is  peculiarly  dear  and  distinct.  But  in  the 
doctrinal  portions  of  Bomans  and  Galatians  we  have  a 
resemblance  so  marked'— the  same  main  thesis,  sup- 


ported by  the  same  arguments,  the  same  Scripture 
proofs  (Lev.  xviiL  5;  Ps.  cxliii.  2 ;  Hab.  ii.  4),  the  same 
example,  Abraham,  thrown  into  relief  by  the  same 
contrast,  that  of  the  Law,  developed  to  the  same  conse- 
quences and  couched  throughout  in  langrnage  of 
striking  similarity — ^that  we  seem  to  be  precluded  from 
supposing  any  interval  between  them  sufficient  to 
allow  of  a  break  in  the  Apostle's  mind.  And  con- 
sidering the  throng  of  events  and  emotions  through 
which  uie  Apostle  was  now  passing ;  observing  further 
that  the  thi^  Epistles,  2  Corinthians,  Gralatians,  and 
Bomans,  in  this  order,  form  a  dimax  as  to  the  distinct- 
ness with  which  the  ideas  expressed  in  them  are  elabo- 
rated, it  would  seem  that  the  Epistle  with  which  we  are 
dealing  should  be  placed  between  the  other  two;  that 
is  to  sav,  we  should  assign  it  to  the  end  of  the  year  57, 
or  begiiuiing  of  58,  ana  the  place  of  its  composition 
would  probably  be  Macedonia  or  Greece. 

The  course,  then,  of  the  history  will  be  this:  St. 
Pftul  first  visited  Galatia  on  the  occasion  of  his  second 
missionary  journey  soon  after  the  memorable  conference 
at  Jerusalem,  and  probably  about  the  year  A.D.  51.  His 
intention  had  been  to  pass  from  Lycaonia  due  west  into 
the  Bomau  province  of  Asia.  From  this,  however,  he 
was  prevented,  as  St.  Luke  informs  us,  by  some  super- 
natiual  intimation.  Accordingly  he  turned  northwards 
tlurough  Phrygia,  and  so  entered  Galatia.  Here  he 
seems  to  have  oeen  detained  by  illness  (GaL  iv.  13, 14). 
He  took  the  opporiunity  to  preach,  and  his  preaching 
was  so  succesnul  that  the  Church  in  Gkuatia  was 
definitely  founded.  This  work  accomplished,  he  left 
for  Mysia,  and  thence  passed  on  to  Iroas  and  Mace- 
donia, where  the  better  known  portion  of  the  second 
missionary  joumev  be^^ins.  After  the  condusion  of 
this  journey  St.  Paul,  m  starting  upon  his  third  mis- 
sionary journey,  again  directed  Iiis  course  to  Galatia. 
This  time  the  historian  mentions  "the  countiy  of 
Galatia  and  Phrygia  "  in  a  different  order  from  tiiat  in 
which  they  had  occurred  before.  We  should  conclude, 
thereforo,  that  St.  Paul  made  lus  wav  straight  from 
Antioch;  and  as  no  mention  is  made  Uiis  time  of  the 
churches  of  Lvcaonia,  it  would  seem  probable  that  be 
took  the  direct  Boman  road  skirting  Cappadoda.  On 
his  arrival  in  Galatia  we  read  that  ne  went  througb  it 
"in  order,  strengthening  the  disdples"  (Acts  xviii. 
23).  We  should  oather  from  some  mdications  in  the 
Epistle  (chajw.  iv.  16;  v.  21)  that  he  had  found  it  neces- 
sary to  administer  rather  se  vero  reproof  to  his  converts. 
Already  thero  wero  signs  of  false  teaching  in  the 
Church.  The  Apostle^  Judaising  opponents  had 
obtained  an  entrance,  and  he  was  oolifi^  to  speak  of 
them  in  language  of  strong  candemna&on  (GaL  i  9). 
But  the  warning  was  in  vain.  This  seoona  visit  had 
taken  place  in  uie  autumn  of  A.D.  54,  and  from  the 
end  of  t^t  year  till  the  autumn  of  A.D.  57,  during 
which  he  was  settled  at  Ephesus,  disquieting  rumours 
continued  to  be  brought  to  him  of  the  increasing  de- 
fection of  his  converts,  and  the  increasing  influence  of 
the  Judaising  party.  Matters  went  on  from  bad  to 
worse ;  and  at  last,  apparently  upon  his  way  througli 
Macedonia  to  Greece,  the  Apostle  received  sudi  news 
as  determined  him  to  write  at  once.  The  Epistle  bears 
marks  of  having  been  written  under  the  influence  of  a 
strong  and  fresh  impression ;  and  Dr.  Lurhtfoot,  with 
his  usual  delicate  acumen,  iuf ers  from  tke  greeting, 
"  from  idl  the  brothren  that  aro  with  me  "  U&p,  L  2), 
that  it  was  probablv  written  en  voyage,  and  not  from 
any  of  the  larger  cnurches  of  Macedonia,  or,  as  might 
have  been  otherwise  thought  natural,  CorintJL  At  all 
events,  it  would  seem  that  we  should  be  keeping  most 
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eloeelT  to  the  canons  cl  orobabilify  if  we  Baaga  the 
Epistle  to  the  winter  months  of  the  yoArs  57—^. 


Y.  GenuinenesB  of  the  Epistle.— No  donbt  ci 
any  real  importance  has  been  or  can  be  cast  upon  the 
genuineness  of  the  Epistle.  It  is  one  of  those  fervid 
ontbnrsts  of  impassioned  thonffht  and  feeling  which 
are  too  rare  and  too  strongly  individual  to  be  imitated. 
The  internal  evidence,  therefore,  alone  would  be 
sufficient,  but  the  external  evidence  is  also  considerable. 
It  is  true  that  nothing  conclusive  is  found  in  the 
apostolic  fathers.  The  clearest  allusion  would  seem  to 
be  in  the  Epistle  of  Folycarj^  to  the  PhiHTmians,  cap.  5 : 
"  Kuowing,  then,  that  Ocd  %8  not  moekea  (a  peculiar 
and  striking  word)  "  we  ought  to  walk  in  His  command- 
ment and  His  glory  "  (comp.  QtkL  vi.  7) ;  and  again,  in 
chap,  ill.,  with  perhaps  a  somewhat  more  diroct  re- 
ference,  "  who  (St.  Paul)  also  in  his  absence  wrote  unto 

S)U  Epistles  that  you  might  be  able  to  be  built  up  unto 
e  faith  given  you,  which  ia  the  mother  of  tw  aU'* 
(Oomp.  G^.  iv.  26.)  It  is  noticeable  that  though  Justin 
Martyr  does  not  name  the  Epistle,  and,  indeed,  nowhere 
directly  quotes  from  St.  Paul,  yet  in  two  consecutive 
chapters  ne  makes  use  of  two  passages  of  the  Old 
Testament  (Dent.  xxL  23,  and  zzvu.  26),  whidi  are  also 
quoted  in  dose  connection  by  St.  Paul,  and  that  these 
passages  are  given  with  precisely  the  same  variations 
Both  from  the  Septuagint  and  the  Hebrew.  There  is 
also  a  clear  quotation  in  Athenagoras  (ctre.  177  A.D.). 
But,  until  we  get  towards  the  end  of  the  second  century, 
the  best  evi&nce  is  not  so  much  that  of  orthodox 
writers  as  of  heretics.  Mardon,  who  flourished  A.D. 
140,  laid  great  stress  upon  this  Epistle,  which  he  placed 
first  of  the  ten  whidi  he  recognised  as  St.  Paul's.  The 
Ophites  and  Yalentinians,  in  writings  belongm^  to  this 
century,  quoted  largely  from  it.  Gelsus  (cvre,  178) 
speaks  of  the  saying.  Oil.  vi.  14,  "The  world  is  crucified 


unto  me,  and  I  unto  the  world,"  as  commonly  heard 
amouffst  Christians.  The  author  of  the  Clementine 
HonnUes  (which  may  be  probably,  though  not  certainly, 
placed  about  160  A.D.)  grounds  upon  St.  Paul's  account 
of  the  dispute  at  Anti^  an  attack  upon  the  Apostle 
himself;  and  the  Epistle  furnishes  other  material  for 
accusation.  As  we  draw  near  the  last  quarter  of  the 
century  the  evidence  for  this,  as  for  most  other  books 
of  the  New  Testament,  becomes  ample.  The  Mura- 
torian  Canon  {cire,  170  A.D.)  places  the  Epistle  in 
the  second  place,  next  to  1  ana  2  Corinthians.  The 
Syriac  and  the  Old  Latin  translations  (the  second  of 
wnich  was  certainly,  and  the  first  probably,  made 
before  this  time),  l)oth  contain  it.  Irenseus,  Clement 
of  Alexandria,  and  TertuUian,  quote  the  Epistle  fre- 
quently, and  as  a  work  of  St.  Paul's.  And,  what  is  of 
still  more  importance,  the  text,  as  it  appears  in  quota- 
tions by  these  writers,  as  well  as  in  the  versions,  and 
even  so  far  back  as  Mardon,  already  bears  marks  of 
corruption,  showing  that  it  had  been  for  some  time  in 
existence,  and  that  it  had  passed  through  a  leng^ened 
process  of  corruption.  But  to  prove  tne  genuineness 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  is  superfluous.  It  is 
rather  interesting  to  collect  the  evidence  as  a  specimen 
of  the  kind  of  evidence  that,  in  the  case  of  a  work 
of  acknowledged  genuineness,  is  forthcoming. 

(The  Enfflish  commentator  upon  the  Epistle  to  the 
Grfuatians  has  no  excuse  beyond  the  calibre  of  his 
own  powers,  if  his  treatment  of  the  subject  is  in- 
adequate. He  has  before  him  two  commentaries  in 
his  own  language,  Dr.  Lightf oot's  and  Bishop  Ellicott's, 
which,  in  their  Idad,  cannot  easily  be  surpassed.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  these,  along  with  Meyer,  have 
been  taken  as  the  basis  of  the  present  edition, 
Wieseler,  Alford,  and  Wordsworth  bemg  occasionally 
consulted.] 
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GALATIANS. 


CHAPTER  L— W  Paul,  an  apostle. 
Chap.  L  1-^  (not  of  men,  neither  by 
The  aalutation.  man,  but  by  Jesus  Christ, 


A  J).  ML 


and  God  the  Father,  who  raised  him 
from  the  dead ;)  (^>  and  all  the  brethren 
which  are  with  me,  onto  the  churches 


I. 


0-^)  It  is  no  aelf-constitated  teacher  by  whom  the 
GalatiAiis  axe  addreesed,  bat  an  Apostle  wno,  like  the 
chosen  Twelve,  had  reoeiyed  his  commission,  not  from 
any  human  sonrce  or  through  any  hnman  agency,  but 
directly  from  God  and  Ghnst.  As  such,  he  and  his 
companions  that  are  with  him  give  Christian  neeting  to 
the  Galatian  churches,  invokine  npon  them  the  highest 
of  spiritual  blessings  from  Qoa,  tne  common  Eather  of 
all  believers,  and  that  Redeemer  whose  saving  work 
they  denied  and,  by  their  relanse  into  the  ways  of 
the  world  around  them,  practiculy  frustrated. 

St.  Paul  had  a  two-fold  object  in  writing  to  the 
Cralatians.  They  had  disparaged  his  anthori^,  and 
they  had  fallen  back  from  tne  true  spiritoal  view 
of  Ohristianity — in  which  all  was  dne  to  the  divine 
grace  and  love  manifested  in  the  death  of  Christ — to  a 
system  of  Jewish  ceremonialism.  And  at  the  very 
outset  of  his  Epistle,  in  the  salutation  itself,  the 
Apostle  meets  them  on  both  these  points.  On  the  one 
huid,  he  asserts  the  divine  basis  of  the  authority  which 
he  hhnself  daimed ;  and  on  the  other,  he  takes  occasion 
to  state  emphatically  the  redeeming  work  of  Christ,  and 
its  object  to  free  mankind  from  those  evil  surroundings 
into  the  grasp  of  which  the  Qalatians  seemed  again  to 
befalling. 

CD  An  apostle.— This  title  is  evidently  to  be  taken 
here  in  its  strictest  sense,  as  St.  Paul  is  mma^rtg  upon 
his  equality  in  every  respect  with  the  Twelve.  The 
word  was  also  capable  of  a  less  exclusive  use,  in  which 
the  Apostle  would  seem  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
Twelve  (1  Cor.  xv.  5,  7).  In  this  sense  Barnabas  and 
James  the  Lord's  brother,  possibly  also  Andronicns  and 
Junias  in  Bom.  xvi  7,  were  called  **  Apostles.** 

Not  of  men,  neither  by  man.— Two  distinct 
prepositions  are  used: — "not  d*'  {%.€.,  from)  "men,"  in 
the  sense  of  the  ultimate  source  from  which  authority 
is  derived;  "neither  bv"  (or,  ihrouah)  "  man,"  with  re- 
ference to  the  channel  or  affenoy  by  which  it  is  con- 
veyed.  Thus  we  speak  of  uie  Queen  as  the  "fount" 
of  honour,  though  honour  may  be  conferred  by  the 
ministry  acting  m  her  name.  The  kind  of  honour 
which  bt.  Paul  held  (his  Apostlee^p)  was  such  as 
could  be  derived  only  from  God ;  nor  was  any  human 
instrumentality  made  use  of  in  conferring  it  upon 
him.  His  appointment  to  the  Apostolate  is  connected 
by  St.  Paul  oirectly  with  the  supernatural  appearance 
which  met  him  upon  the  way  to  Damascus.  The  part 
played  by  Ananias  was  too  subordinate  to  introduce  a 
human  element  into  it;  and  the  subsequent  "separa- 
tion" of  Paul  and  Barnabas  for  the  mission  to  ^e 
Ctotiles,  though  the  act  of  the  Church  at  Antioeb, 


was  dictated  by  the  Hdy  Ghost,  and  was  rather  the 
assignment  of  a  special  sphere  than  the  oonf erring  of 
a  new  office  and  new  powers. 

By  Jesus  Christ.— The  preposition  here,  as  in  the 
last  clause,  is  that  which  is  usuauy  taken  to  express  the 
idea  of  mediate  agency.  It  represents  the  <*WmAl 
down  which  the  stream  flows,  not  the  fountain-head 
frt>m  which  it  sprinflB.  Hence  it  is  applied  appro- 
priately to  Christ  as  the  Logos,  or  Word,  through  whom 
God  the  Father  communicates  with  men  as  the  divine 
agent  in  the  work  of  creation,  redemption,  revelatioiL 
(See  John  L  3 ;  1  Cor.  viii  6;  Heb.  i,2,et  ctL)  It  is 
also  applied  to  men  as  the  instruments  for  carrying 
out  the  divine  purposes.  The  intervention  of  Jesus 
Christ  took  place  in  the  vision  through  which,  from 
a  persecutor,  St.  Paul  became  a  "  chosen  veml "  for 
the  propagation  of  the  gospeL 

And  GkkI  the  Father — Le.,  and  by  (or,  Ihnmgk) 
Ood  the  Faiher:  the  same  preposition  governing  the 
whole  danae.  We  should  naturally  have  enpectM  the 
other  preposition  ("of,"  or  "from"),  which  signifies 
source,  and  not  this,  which  signifies  instmm^tality; 
and  it  would  have  been  more  usual  with  the  Apoetie  to 
say,  "Jrom  God,"  and  "  by,  or  through,  Christ."  But 
God  is  at  once  the  remote  and  the  mediate,  or  efficient, 
cause  of  all  that  is  done  in  carrying  out  His  own 
designs.  "Of  him,  and  through  him,  and  to  him 
are  all  things  "  (Bom.  xL  36). 

The  Father.— This  is  to  be  taken  in  the  sense  in 
which  our  Lord  Himself  spoke  of  Gk>d  as  "  My  Father," 
with  reference  to  the  peculiar  and  unioue  ehanicter  of 
His  own  sonship— the  Father,  t.6.,  of  Christ,  not  of  all 
ChrUtians,  and  still  less,  as  the  phrase  is  sometimes 
used,  of  aU  men.  This  appears  from  the  context.  Tbe 
title  is  evidentiy  siven  for  the  sake  of  contradistinction ; 
and  it  is  noticeable  that  at  this  verr  early  date  the  same 
phrase  is  chosen  as  that  which  Dore  so  prominent  a 
place  in  the  later  creeds  and  the  theology  of  which 
they  were  the  expression. 

who  raised  him  ttom  the  dead. — Comp. 
Bom.  i.  4:  "Declared  to  be  the  Son  of  God  witb 
power  .  .  .  bjf  the  resurrection  from  the  dead."  Hie 
resurrection  is  the  act  which  the  Apostle  regudsas 
completing  the  divine  exaltation  of  Cbrist.  It  is  this 
exaltation,  therefore,  which  seems  to  be  in  his  mind. 
He  had  derived  his  own  authority  directiy  from  God 
and  Christ  as  sharers  of  the  same  divine  majestr.  It 
was  not  the  man  Jesus  by  whom  it  had  been  conferred 
upon  him,  but  the  risen  and  ascended  Saviour,  ^riio,  by 
the  fact  of  his  resurrection,  was  "  declared  to  be  the  Sou 
at  God  with  power."  So  that  the  commismon  of  tlie 
Apostle  was,  m  all  respects,  divine  and  not  human. 

(2)  All  the  brethren  which  are  with  me— i.&. 
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Salutation  to 


GALATIANS,   I. 


the  GakUian  ChurcJu 


of  Galatia :  ^)  grace  he  to  you  and  peace 
from  Grod  the  Father,  and  from  onr 


Lord  Jesns  Christ,  <^>  who  gave  himself 
for  our  sins,  that  he  might  deliver  us 


all  lus  travelling  companions.  We  are  unable  to  say 
eiactlj  who  these  were,  the  more  so  as  we  do  not  know 
with  any  certainty  the  place  from  which  St.  Panl  was 
writing.  He  may  have  had  in  his  company  most  of 
those  who  are  mentioned  in  Acts  xz.  4  as  accompanying 
him  back  into  Asia :  Sopater,  son  of  Fyrrhns  (according 
to  an  amended  reading) ;  Aristarchos  and  Secnndns,  c9 
Thessalonica ;  Grains,  of  Derbe;  Tychicns  and  Tro- 
phimns,  of  Asia;  in  any  case,  probably  Timothy,  and 
perhaps  Titus. 

It  was  usual  with  St.  Paul  to  join  with  his  own  name 
that  of  one  or  other  of  his  companions  in  the  address  of 
his  Epistles.  Thus,  in  the  Firat  Epistle  to  the  Corin- 
thians he  associates  with  himself  Sosthenes;  in  the 
Second  Epistle  to  Corinth,  and  in  those  to  the  Philippians 
and  Colossians,  Timothy  and  Silvanus.  In  writing  to 
the  Galatians,  St.  Paul  includes  all  lus  companions  in 
his  g^reeting,  hardly  with  the  view  of  fortifying  himse]f 
with  their  authority,  for  he  is  ready  enough  to  take 
the  whole  defence  of  his  own  cause  upon  himself,  but, 
perhaps,  not  altogether  without  the  idea  that  he  is 
possessed  of  their  sympathy. 

The  ohurcheB  of  Galatia.— Seethe  Jn^roduc^ton 
to  this  Epistle. 

This  opening  salutation  is  intentionally  abrupt  and 
bare.  Usually  it  was  the  Apostle's  custom  to  begin 
with  words  of  commendation.  He  praises  aU  wat 
he  can  find  to  praise  even  in  a  Church  that  had  offended 
so  seriously  as  the  Corinthians.  (See  1  Cor.  i.  2,  4—7.) 
But  the  errors  of  the  GMatians,  he  feels,  go  more  to  the 
root  of  thiuffs.  The  Corinthians  had  fuled  in  the 
]^(raciical  appfication  of  Christian  principles ;  the  Gala- 
tians (so  far  as  they  listened  to  their  Judaisin^  teachers) 
could  hardly  be  said  to  have  Christian  principles  at  aU. 
The  Apostle  is  angry  with  them  with  a  righteous  indig- 
nation, and  his  anger  is  seen  in  the  nalrod  severity  of 
this  address. 

(8)  Grace  .  .  .  and  peaoe.— See  Note  on  Bom.  i.  7. 

God  the  Father. — We  may  see  by  this  verse  how 
the  title  "Father,"  originally  used  in  the  present 
formula  to  distinguish  between  the  Divine  I^rsons, 
came  graduallv  to  contract  a  wider  signification.  GKkL 
15,  through  Christ,  the  Father  of  ful  who  by  their 
relation  to  Christ  are  admitted  into  the  position  of 
••sons"  (Bom.  viii.  14—17;  Gal.  iv.  6—7).  Hence, 
where  no  special  limitation  is  imposed  by  the  context, 
this  secondary  sense  may  be  taken  as  included. 

And  f^om  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.— Strictly,  it 
would  be  more  in  accordance  with  the  thedogv  of 
St.  Paul  to  say  that  grace  and  peace  were  given  from 
the  Father,  hy,  or  through,  the  Son.  Here  the  one  pre- 
position yrotn  is  used  to  cover  both  cases,  just  as  hyusA 
been  used  in  verse  1.  It  is  equally  correct  to  use  the 
word  "  from "  with  reference  to  a  mediate  and  to  the 
ultimate  stage  in  the  act  of  procession.  Water  may  be 
drawn  not  only  from  the  fountain-head,  but  also  from 
the  running  stream. 

W  Who  gave  himself  .—Surrendered  Himself,  of 
His  own  free  act  and  will,  to  those  who  sought  His 
death.  The  phrase  has  a  parallel  in  Tit.  ii.  14^  and 
appears  in  its  full  and  complete  form  in  the  Gospel 
saying  (Matt.  xx.  28;  Mark  x.  45):  "The  Son  of  ]l£ui 
CMune  to  give  His  life  a  ransom  for  many  ";  and  in  1  Tim, 
ii.  6:  "Who  gave  Himself  a  ransom"  (the  word  is  here 
a  compound,  whi<Kh  brings  out  more  sbrongly  the  sense 
of  vicariouaness)  "  for  idE" 


For  our  sins.— In  the  Greek  there  are  three  pro- 
positions, which  can  only  be  translated  by  the  single 
word  "  for  "  in  Finglish.  The  first  has  for  its  primary 
sense  "  concerning,"  or  "  relating  to  " ;  it  merely  marks 
a  connection  or  rdation  between  two  facts.  The  second 
has  rather  the  sense  "  in  behalf  of,"  "  in  the  interests 
of."  The  third  means  strictly  "in  place  of."  The 
first,  as  might  be  expected,  is  naturally  used  in  respect 
of  things ;  the  second  and  third  of  persons.  The  death 
of  Ghnst  was  a  sacrifice  for  eins,  %.e,,  the  sins  of  man- 
kind stood  in  a  distinct  relation  to  it,  which  was  reaUy 
that  of  cause.  The  sins  of  mankind  it  was  which  set  the 
whole  scheme  of  redemption  in  motion,  and  to  take  away 
those  sins  was  its  main  object.  The  death  of  Christ  was  a 
sacrifice  for  ainners.  It  was  a  sacrifice  wrought  in  their 
behalf,  for  their  benefit.  It  was  also  a  sacrifice  wrought 
in  their  etead,  Christ  suffered  in  order  that  they  might 
not  suffer.  He  gave  His  life  "  a  ransom  for  {i.e,,  in 
place  of)  manv."  The  first  of  these  meanings  is  re- 
presented in  Greek  by  the  prenosition  peri,  the  second 
by  huper,  the  third  by  amJbi,  The  distinction,  however, 
is  not  quite  strictly  kept  up.  We  not  unf  requentlv  find 
the  death  of  Christ  described  as  a  sacrifice  for  {on  behalf 
of)  sins.  This  would  correspond  rather  to  onr  phrase 
"for  the  sake  of."  The  object  was  to  do  away  with 
sins.  They  were,  as  it  wero,  the  final  cause  of  ^e 
atonement. 

It  is  somewhat  doubtful  which  of  the  first  two  pre- 
positions is  to  be  read  hero.  By  far  the  majority  of 
MSS.  have  jmti,  but  the  famous  Codex  Yaticanus,  and 
one  of  the  corrections  of  the  Sinaitic  MS.,  have  huper. 
The  two  prepositions  are  not  unfrequently  confusea  in 
the  MSS.,  and  the  probability  in  this  case  is  that  the 
numerical  majority  is  right.  It  will  then  be  simplv  stated 
in  the  text  that  the  sins  of  men  and  the  sacrifice  os  Christ 
have  a  relation  to  each  other.  If  there  had  been  no  sin 
there  would  have  been  no  redemption. 

Deliver  us. — ^The  deliverance  present  to  the  mind 
of  the  Apostle  appeare  to  be  rather  ^  technical  lan- 
guage) that  of  sanctification  than  that  of  justification. 
The  object  of  redemption  is  re^^arded  for  the  moment 
as  being  to  deliver  men  from  sin,  and  not  so  much  to 
deliver  them  from  sniilt,  the  consequence  of  sin.  The 
Atonement  has  reafly  both  objects,  but  it  is  the  first 
that  the  Apostle  has  m  view  in  this  passage. 

This  pi^Mnt  evil  world.— The  reading  of  the 
three  oldest  nid  best  MSS.  tends  rather  to  emphasise 
the  word  "evil" — ^"this  present  world,  with  all  its 
evils."  A  question  is  raised  as  to  the  word  translated 
"  present,"  which  might  probably  mean  "  impending ; " 
but  the  Authorised  version  is  probably  right.    "  This 

S resent  world"  is  strictly  thie  present  age.  The  Jews 
ivided  the  history  of  the  world  into  two  great  periods 
—the  times  antecedent  to  the  coining  of  the  Messiah, 
and  the  period  of  the  Messianic  reign.  The  end  of  the 
first  and  the  beginning  of  the  second  wero  to  be  espe- 
caidly  attended  with  troubles ;  and  it  was  just  in  tiiis 
transition  period — the  dose  of  the  older  dispensation 
of  things— in  which  the  Apostles  regarded  themselves 
as  living.  The  iniquities  of  the  Pagan  society  around 
them  would  natuially  give  them  an  intense  longing  for 
release ;  but  the  release  which  they  seek  is  moral  and 
spiritual.  They  do  not  so  much  prav  that  thev  mav  be 
"  taken  out  of  the  world  "  as  that  they  may  be  "  Kept 
from  the  eviL"  This  the  Christian  scheme,  duly  ac- 
cepted and  followed,  would  do.    The  Atonement  frees 
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The  ApotUe  marvela  at 


GALATIANS,  I. 


their  rapid  DefecUan. 


from  this  present  evil  world,  according 
to  the  will  of  God  and  our  Father: 
(5)  to  whom  be  glory  for  ever  and  ever. 
Amen. 
W  I  marvel  that  ye  are  so  soon  re- 


moved from  him  that  called  yon  into 
the  grace  of  Christ  unto  chap.  L  e— la 
another  gospel :    ^^  which  The  (MatiaTw* 
is  not  another;  but  there  d«^«^<«- 
be  some  that  trouble  you,  and  would 


men  from  guilt,  but  its  efficacy  does  not  cease  there ; 
it  sets  going  a  train  of  motives  which  hold  back  the 
Christiiui  mm  sin,  and  constrain  him  to  use  his  best 
endeavours  after  a  holy  life.  The  Galatians  had  lost 
sight  of  the  power  of  the  Atonement  to  do  this,  and 
had  fallen  back  upon  the  notion  of  a  legal  righteousness, 
through  the  vain  attempt  to  keep  the  commandments 
of  the  Law. 

According  to  the  will. — ^The  scheme  of  redemp- 
tion was  willed  by  God,  and  therefore  all  that  was 
done,  either  on  the  part  of  man  or  of  his  Bedeemer,  was 
a  carrying  out  of  His  wilL 

Of  GkMl  and  our  Father.— Or,  as  it  might  be,  of 
owr  Ood  and  Father.  It  was  the  fatherly  love  of  God 
for  His  creature,  man,  that  set  the  work  of  redemption 
in  motion ;  hence,  in  reference  to  the  work  of  redemp- 
tion. He  is  spoken  of  as  ''  our  Father" — i.e.,  the  Father 
of  mankind. 

(*)  Glory. — Perhaps,  properly,  the  glory — i.e,,  the 
divine  glory:  that  pre-eminent  glory  with  which  no 
other  can  compare. 

If  this  is  the  case,  then  it  would  be  better  to  supply 
"  is  "  than  "  be."  His  own  peculiar  glory  does  belong 
to  God,  and  therefore  the  Cnristian  ascrioes  it  to  Him 
as  that  which  is  already  His ;  he  does  not  pray  for  it 
as  something  unfulfilled,  as,  e,g.,  he  prays  for  the 
coming  of  God's  kingdom. 

In  the  insertion  of  this  brief  doxology  the  mind  of 
the  Apostle  obeys  an  involuntary  impulse  of  reverential 
awe.  For  a  sinular  ascription  in  the  same  parenthetic 
form,  comp.  Bom.  ix.  5. 

For  ever  and  ever.— Literally,  for  agee  of  ages, 
a  Hebraising  expression  for  infinite  time.  Commonly, 
time  was  divided  only  into  two  fip^eat  world-periods ; 
but  the  second  is,  as  it  were,  muluplied  indefinitely — 
''for  aU  possible  ages." 

(6—10)  l]|ie  Apostle  is  surprised  at  their  rapid  defec- 
tion. The  doctrine  to  which  thev  had  at  first  given  in 
their  adhesion  was  a  doctrine  oi  salvation  by  grace : 
they  now  imagined  that  they  were  only  hearing  a  dif- 
ferent version  of  the  same  truths.  A  different  version  ? 
How  was  that  possible?  There  could  not  be  any 
second  n)spel,  nor  was  there  really  anything  of  the 
kind.  It  was  not  a  new  gospel,  but  only  a  factious 
X>erversion  of  the  old.  Those  who  do  thisU- no  matter 
who  they  be — are  accursed.  That,  at  least,  is  plain 
speaking,  and  no  one  can  accuse  it  d  time-serving. 

The  Apostle  had  ended  his  address  to  the  Gautians 
abruptly,  and  now  he  plunges  abruptly,  and  without 
more  preface,  into  the  midst  of  his  charges  against 
them.    He  cannot  understand  their  sudden  apostasy. 

(6)  BemoTed.— The  Greek  word  is  one  regularly 
used   for  a  '* deserter,"  "turn-coat,"  or  ''apostate, 
either  in  war,  politics,  or  religion.    The  tense  is  strictly 
present:  "You  are  now,  at  this  moment,  in  the  act 
of  falling  away." 

Him  that  called  you. — ^The  call  of  the  Christian 
is  attributed  by  St.  Paul  to  Qod  the  Father ;  so  even  in 
Bom.  i.  6.  The  Christian,  having  been  caUed  h^  Qod, 
belongs  to  Christ.    The  part  ti&en  by  Christ  in  the 


calling  of  the  Christian  is  rather  a  mediate  agency,  such 
as  is  expressed  in  the  next  phrase. 

Into  the  grace  of  Christ.— Bather,  by  ihegr<Ke 
of  Christ,  The  grace  (i.e.,  the  free  love)  of  Christ 
becomes  the  instrunent  of  the  divine  calling,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  through  the  preaching  of  that  free  love  and  free 
gift  that  tiie  unbeliever  is  at  first  attracted  and  won 
over  to  the  &ith.  The  "grace  of  Christ"  is  His 
voluntary  self -surrender  to  humiliation  and  death,  from 
no  other  prompting  than  EQs  own  love  for  sinful  men. 

(^•7)  iJnto  another  gospel:  which  is  not 
another.— It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  EngHsh 
language  hardly  admits  the  fine  shade  of  distinction 
which  exists  here  in  the  Greek.  The  Greek  has  two 
words  for  "  another : "  one  (the  first  of  those  which  is 
here  used)  implying  a  difference  in  kind,  the  other 
implying  mere  numerical  addition. 

Another  gospel  do  I  call  it?  That  would  seem  to 
concede  its  rignt  to  be  called  a  gospel  at  all.  It  mi^ht 
be  supposed  to  be  some  alternative  theory,  existing 
side  by  side  with  that  which  you  originally  heard; 
but  this  cannot  be.  This  "other  gospel"  is  not  a 
second  gospel ;  for  there  cannot  be  two  gospels.  The 
inference,  therefore,  to  be  drawn  is  that  it  is  not  a 
gospel  in  any  sense  of  the  word.  This,  then,  may  be 
dismissed.  It  is  no  true  gospel,  but  only  mischievous 
and  factious  meddling  on  the  part  of  certain  false 
teachers. 

0)  But  there  be  some.— The  force  of  the  Greek 
conjunction  is,  rather,  exc^t  that,  as  the  word  **  only  " 
is  used  idiomatically  in  English.  So  far  from  beuig 
a  second  gospel,  it  is  really  no  gospel,  "  only  there  are 
some  .  .  .  ,  i.e.,  the  only  sense  in  which  tliere  can  be 
any  mention  of  a  second  gospel  is  that  there  are  some 
who  pervert  the  old  gospel.  The  existence  of  this 
party  is  the  only  excuse  for  the  name.  And  it  is  a 
mere  excuse.  They  do  not  deserve  any  such  du^^. 
They  really  la,j  themselves  under  the  curse  of  Go£ 

That  trouDle  you.— The  Judaisin^  party,  with  its 
restless  factiousness  and  bigotry,  causing  schisms  and 
divisions  in  the  Church. 

Pervert.  —  The  Greek  is  even  still  stronger  — 
reverse,  or  change  to  its  very  opposite.  This  they 
did  by  substituting  a  doctrine  cd  righteousness  by 
works — self -justification  before  Grod  by  performing  tlia 
precepts  of  uie  Mosaic  law — ^f or  the  doctrine  of  recon- 
ciliation with  God  through  the  free  forgiveness  which 
He  has  promised  to  faith  in  Christ. 

The  gospel  of  Christ.— Where  oomlnnatioos  of 
this  kind  occur,  the  question  naturally  suggests  itself : 
What  is  the  relation  of  the  two  words  to  each  other? 
For  instance,  in  the  present  case,  is  it  "the  goepd 
taught  by  Christ,"  or  tne  "  gospel  concerning  Cluist?' 
The  following  rule  has  been  proposed: — In  such 
phrases  as  the  "  gospel  of  salvation,"  the  "  ffospel  of  the 
kingdom,"  the  gemtive  is  that  of  the  object — ^"of" 
is  equivalent  to  "concerning."  In  the  pnrase  "the 
gospel  of  God  "  it  represents  rather  the  cause  or  anthor- 
ship :  ''  the  gospel  of  which  Qod  is  the  AtUhor**  In  the 
present  phrase,  "  the  gospel  of  Christ,"  it  may  be  either 
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Then  is  no  Gospel 


:iAiji 


btU  vshat  he  has  Preached. 


pervert  the  gospel  of  Christ.  <8>  But 
though  we,  or  an  aogel  from  heaven, 
preach  any  other  gospel  unto  you  than 
that  whieh  we  have  preached  unto  you, 
let  him  be  accursed.  <^>  As  we  said 
before,  so  say  I  now  again.  If  any  man 
preach  any  other  gospel  unto  you  than 


that  ye  have  received,  let  him  be 
accursed.  <^®)  For  do  I  now  persuade 
men,  or  Gk>d?  or  do  I  seek  to  please 
men  ?  for  if  I  yet  pleased  men,  I  should 
not  be  the  servant  of  Christ. 

<^>  But  I  certify  you,  brethren,  that 
the    gospel   which    was    preached     of 


one  or  the  other,  according  to  the  context.  We  must 
not»  however,  narrow  too  mnch  the  Apostle's  nse  of 
iangnaga  A  somewhat  vagae  and  ambi^oos  term 
sometimes  best  expresses  the  fulness  of  his  meaning. 
In  English  we  might  use  the  phrase  "  Ohrist's  gospel 
to  include  at  once  "the  gospel  which  proceeSa  from 
Christy"  and  **  the  gospel  which  relates  to  Christ/'  all, 
in  fact,  which  makes  it  in  any  sense  belong  to  Him  and 
bear  His  name. 

(8)  Though.— The  Greek  is,  strictly,  even  though, 
marking  an  extreme  and  improbable  supposition. 

We. — It  seems,  perhaps,  too  much  to  say,  in  the  face 
of  2  Thess.  ii  2  ("  by  letter  as  from  us  "),  that  St.  Paul 
never  used  the  plural  in  speaking  of  himself  alone. 
Still  there  may,  both  there  and  here,  be  some  thought 
of  associatii^  his  more  immediate  companions  ("the 
brethren  which  are  with  me,"  verse  2)  with  himself,  the 
more  so  as  he  knew  them  to  be  entirely  at  one  with  him 
in  doctrine. 

Than  that.— The  Greek  has  here,  not  a  conjunction, 
but  a  preposition,  the  precise  sense  of  which  is  am- 
biguous. It  may  mean  "  besides,"  "in  addition,"  or  it 
may  mean  "contrary  to."  The  first  of  these  senses 
has  met  with  the  most  favour  from  Protestant,  the 
second  from  Roman  Catholic  commentators,  as,  on  the 
one  hand,  it  seemed  to  exclude,  and  on  the  other  to 
admit,  the  appeal  to  tradition.  Looking  at  it  strictiy  in 
connection  with  the  context,  the  sense  "  contrarv  **  seems 
best,  because  the  gosjpel  taught  by  the  «fudaising 
teachers  was  "  another,'^  in  the  sense  of  being  different 
from  that  of  St  PauL  It  was  a  fundamental  opposi- 
tion of  principles,  not  merely  the  addition  of  certun 
new  doctrines  to  the  old. 

Accursed.— See  1  Cor.  xvi.  22.  The  original  Greek 
word  is  retained  in  the  translation.  Let  him  he  Anathema. 
The  word  exists  in  two  forms,  with  a  loiuf  e  and  a  short 
e  respectively;  and  whereas  its  original  meaning  was 
simply  that  at  being  "  devoted  to  (£>d,"  the  form  witii 
the  long  vowel  came  by  eradual  usage  to  be  reserved  for 
the  good  side  of  this :  "  devoted,  in  tne  sense  of  consecra- 
tion ; "  while  the  form  with  the  short  vowel  was  in  like 
manner  reserved  for  the  bad  sense:  "devoted  to  the 
curse  of  God.'*  Attempts  have  been  made  to  weaken 
its  significance  in  this  passage  by  restricting  it  to  "  ex- 
communication by  the  Churcm ; "  but  this,  though  a  later 
ecclesiastical  use  of  the  word,  was  not  current  at  such 
an  early  date. 

In  considering  the  dogmatic  application,  it  is  right  to 
bear  in  mind  the  nature  of  the  heretical  doctrines  which 
it  was  the  Apostle's  object  to  denounce.  They  made  no 
profession  to  be  deduced  from  his  own,  but  were  in 
radical  and  avowed  opposition  to  them.  Still,  there  is 
room  to  believe  that  if  the  Apostle  could  have  reviewed 
his  own  words  at  a  calmer  moment  he  might  have  said 
of  himself :  "  I  sjpake  as  a  man." 

(9)  As  we  said  before.— Probably,  uiK>n  his  last 
(i.e^  his  second)  visit,  at  the  beginning  of  this,  his  third, 
great  missionary  journey  (Acts  xviii  23).  The  fferms 
of  the  apostasy  m  the  Galatian  Church  would  be  a&eady 
Irisible. 
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(10)  You  may  take  this  vehemence  of  language  as  my 
answer  to  anotner  charge  that  has  been  brought  against 
me.  I  am  accused  ox  seeking  popularity  with  men. 
Well,  here  at  least  is  plainness  oi  speech.  If  I  seek  to 
win  favour  with  any  one  it  is  not  with  men,  but  God. 
The  two  things  are  reallv  incompatible.  If  I  were  a 
favourite  with  men  I  should  be  no  true  servant  of 
Christ. 

St.  Paul  naturallv  laid  himself  open  to  the  chaige  of 
men-pleasing  by  the  flexibility  and  largeness  ox  his 
character.  The  trifles  about  which  others  quarrelled 
he  could  look  upon  with  indifference,  and  his  ready 
power  of  sympathv  led  him  to  enter  as  much  as 
possible  into  the  pomt  of  view  of  others :  "  To  the  Jews 
he  became  as  a  Jew,"  &c  But  where  a  question  of 
principle  was  at  stake  he  knew  how  to  take  his  stand, 
and  he  let  the  Galatians  see  it  in  the  very  unequivocal 
language  he  is  now  using. 

0^)  Now. — In  speaJcvng  thvs. 

Persuade. — Conciliate^  seek  to  win  favour  with,  or 
to  TnaJcefriends  of. 

For.— This  word  is  omitted  by  all  the  best  MSS. 
and  editors.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  Apostie,  espe- 
cially in  animated  passa^  Hke  the  present,  to  omit  the 
connecting  particles  which  are  so  common  in  Greek. 
He  has  a  simple  answer  to  give  to  the  accusation  of 
time-serving,  and  he  states  it  roundly : "  If  my  present 
conduct  was  reaJly  that  of  a  man-pleaser  I  should  be 
something  very  dmerent  from  what  I  am." 

Tet. — 8tiU ;  ai  this  late  period  of  my  career.  The 
Apostle  has  cut  himself  adrift  from  the  current  of  his 
age  too  thoroughly  and  too  long  for  him  to  be  still 
floating  witii  the  tide. 

(11,  flt  aeq.)  The  Apostie  now  enters  at  length  upon 
his  personal  defence  against  his  opponents.  He  does 
this  oy  means  of  an  historical  retrospect  of  his  career, 
proving  by  an  exhaustive  process  the  thesis  with  which 
he  sta^s  that  the  doctrine  tauspht  hj  him  comes  from  a 
divine  source,  and  possesses  tne  divine  sanction.  My 
doctrine  is  not  human,  but  divine;  it  could  not  he 
otherwise.  For  (a)  I  did  not  learn  it  in  my  youth — 
very  much  the  contrary  (verses  13 — 14) ;  (6)  I  did  not 
learn  it  at  my  conversion,  for  I  went  straight  into  the 
desert  to  wrestle  with  God  in  solitude  (verses  15—17) ; 
(c)  I  did  not  learn  it  at  my  first  visit  to  Jerusalem,  for 
then  I  saw  only  Peter  and  James,  and  them  but  for  a 
short  time  ^(verses  18 — ^24);  {d)  1  did  not  learn  it  at 
my  later  visit,  for  then  I  dealt  with  the  other  Aoosties 
on  equal  terms,  and  was  fully  and  freely  acknowledged 
by  them  as  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  (chap.  ii.  1 — lO); 
(e)  Nay,  I  openly  rebuked  Peter  for  seeming  to  with- 
draw  the  support  he  had  accorded  to  me  (chap.  ii. 
11—14);  (/)  the  law  is  dead,  and  the  life  which  the 
Christian  nas  he  draws  solely  from  Christ  (chap.  ii. 
15-21). 

W  But.— There  is  a  nearly  even  balance  of  MSS. 
authority  between  this  word  and  For.    In  any  case  we 
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hie  manner  ofLifeJirom  Touih. 


me    is    not    after    man.      f^>  For    I 
.  neither  received  it  of  man 

u!«u\ntol>io.  neither  was  I  taught  it, 
eraphical  re-  but  by  the  revelation  of 
*"^**P^  Jesus  Christ,      cu)  Por  ye 

^ap.  L  13, 14.  have  heard  of  my  conver- 
EdQcatioii.  gation  in  time  past  in  the 
Jews'  religion,  how  that  beyond  mea- 


1  Or.    agnolt 
yean. 
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sure  I  persecuted  the  church  of  God, 
and  wasted  it:  <^^>  and  profited  in 
the  Jews'  religion  above  many  my 
equals  ^  in  mine  own  nation,  being  more 
exceedingly  zealous  of  the  traditions  of 
my  £aithers.  ^>  But  when  it  pleased 
Chap.  1 15,  le.  Crod,  who  separated  me 
Converaioii.      from  my  mother's  womb. 


should  in  English  natnrally  omit  the  conjunction, 
though  a  transition  must  represent  it. 

Certify, — ^The  word  whicn  is  thus  translated  is  the 
same  as  that  which  is  translated  "  declare  "  in  1  Cor. 
zv.  1 ;  "  g^ye  you  to  understand,"  in  1  Cor.  xii.  3;  and 
"  do  you  to  wit/'  in  2  Cor.  yiiL  1.  It  is  used  to  intro- 
duce a  statement  made  with  emphasis  and  solemnity. 

After  man. — Perhaps  the  best  way  to  express  the 
force  of  this  phrase  would  he  by  the  adjectiye,  "  Is  not 
human."  Literally  it  is,  is  not  according  to  the 
standard  of  mam.— ^o  be  judged  by  human  measure,  and 
therefore  human  in  all  respects,  in  its  nature  and  origin. 

(12)  For  I  neither  reoeiyed  it.  —  The  &st 
"neither"  in  this  yerse  does  not  answer  to  the 
second,  but  qualifies  the  pronoun  "  I."  The  connec- 
tion in  the  thought  is  perhaps  something  of  this  kind : 
"The  gospel  is  not  human  as  it  comes  to  you; 
neither  was  it  human  as  it  first  came  to  tim." 

Taught. — ^There  is  an  antithesis  between  this  word 
and  "  reyelation  "  in  the  next  clause.  "  I  did  not  receiye 
my  doctrine  from  man  W  a  process  of  teaching  and 
learning,  but  from  Christ  Himself  by  direct  reyelation." 

By  the  revelation.— It  is  better  to  omit  the 
artide :  ''  by,"  or  "  through  the  medium  of,"  reyelation. 
What  was  uiis  reyelation,  and  when  was  it  giyen  P  The 
eont^  ^ows  ihat  it  must  haye  been  at  some  time 
either  at  or  near  the  Apostle's  conyersion.  This  would 
be  sufficient  to  exdude  the  later  reyelation  of  2  Cor. 
xiL  1.  But  can  it  be  the  yision  on  the  way  to  Damascus 
itself  alone  P  At  first  sight  it  would  seem  as  if  this 
was  too  brief,  and  its  object  too  special,  to  include  the 
kind  of  "sum  of  Christian  doctrine"  of  which  the 
Apostle  is  speaking.  But  this  at  least  contained  the 
two  main  points— uie  Messiahship  of  Jesus,  and  faith 
in  Jesus,  from  which  all  the  rest  of  the  Apostle's 
teaching  flowed  naturally  and  loj^cally.  When  once  it 
was  f efi  that  the  death  of  Christ  upon  the  cross  was 
not  that  of  a  criminal,  but  of  the  Son  of  Gh)d,  the  rest 
all  seemed  to  follow.  Putting  this  together  with  the 
sense,  which  we  may  well  beueye  had  been  growing 
upon  him,  of  the  inemcac^  of  the  Law,  we  can  easily 
see  how  the  idea  would  arise  of  a  sacrifice  superseding 
the  Law,  and  in  the  relegation  of  the  Law  to  tills  yery 
secondary  position  the  main  barrier  between  Jew  and 
Gentile  would  be  remoyed.  St.  Paul  himself,  by 
lajring  stress  upon  his  retreat  to  the  deserts  of  Arabia, 
eyidently  implies  that  the  gospel,  as  taught  by  him  in 
its  complete  form,  was  the  result  of  gradual  deyelop- 
ment  and  prolonged  reflection ;  but  whether  this  is  to  be 
regarded  as  impucitly  contained  in  the  first  reyelation, 
or  whether  we  are  to  suppose  that  there  were  succes- 
siye  reyelations,  of  which  there  is  no  record  in  tiie 
Acts,  cannot  be  positiyely  determined. 

Of  Jesus  Cnri8t-^.e.,  fj^yen  Jaj  Jesus  Christ;  of 
which  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Author. 

{^^*'^^)  Proof  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Apostle  is 
deriyed  from  God  and  not  from  man,  in  that  it  could 
not  be  accounted  for  by  his  antecedents  and  education, 


all  of  which  told  against,  rather  than  for^  a  Christian 
belief  of  any  kind. 


OS)  Ye  have  heard.— Bather,  ye  heard.  It 
indeed  notorious ;  but  the  Apostle  may  be  referring  to 
the  fact  that  he  himself  usually  (see  Acts  xxii.  3 — 21 ; 
xxvL  4 — 20 ;  1  Cor.  xy.  8 — 10)  brought  his  own  career 
and  experiences  into  his  preaching,  so  that  they  may 
haye  heard  it  from  his  own  lips. 

My  conirersation  .  •  •  in  the  Jews'  religion. 
— ^How  I  behayed  in  the  days  of  my  Judaism.  The 
phrase  "Jews'  religion"  (literally,  Judaism)  is  not 
used  with  any  sense  of  disparagement. 

Wasted  it.— The  same  word  is  translated  "de* 
stroyed"  in  Acts  ix.  21 :  "Is  not  this  he  that  destroyed 
them  which  called  on  this  name  P  " 

(14)  Profited.— Made  progress.  The  kind  of  pro- 
gress would  correspond  to  the  width  of  the  term 
« Judaism,"  with  wnich  it  is  connected,  and  would 
imply,  not  merely  proficiency  in  theological  knowledge, 
but  also  increase  m  zeal  and  strictness  of  ritualistic 
obseryance. 

My  equals. — Strictly,  my  eqtude  in  age.  St.  Paul 
is  thinking  of  his  conteiinporaries  among  the  young 
men  who  came  up,  ardent  like  himself,  to  study  the 
Law  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel  or  some  other  eminent 
Babbi  He  looks  back  upon  them  much  as  some 
English  political  or  religious  leader  might  look  ba^ 
upon  his  contemporaries  at  the  uniyersity,  and  might 
point  to  his  zealous  adyocacy  of  a  cause  that  he  has 
toig  since  giyen  oyer. 

Traditions.— The  ''traditions  of  the  elders"  mmi- 
tioned  in  Matt.  xy.  2,  Mark  yii.  3,  by  which  the  com- 
mandment of  God  "was  made  of  none  effect"  (Matt. 
xy.  6) ;  the  oral  or  unwritten  law,  which  had  gradnaUy 
grown  up  by  the  side  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  was 
afterwards  embodied  in  the  Miahnah. 

OS)  In  pursuance  of  his  main  argument,  the  Apostle 
lays  stress  upon  the  fkct  that  his  yeiy  conyersion  and 
mission  to  the  Gentiles  had  been  first  predestinated  in 
the  diyine  counsels,  and  afterwards  carried  out  through 
diyine  interposition:  it  was  throughout  the  work  of 
GK)d,  and  not  of  man. 

Pleased.- The  word  specially  used  of  the  free  will 
and  pleasure  of  God,  determined  absolutely  by  itself, 
and  hj  no  external  cause. 

G<>d.— The  word  should  be  printed  in  italioa.^  It  is 
wanting  in  the  true  text,  but  is  left  to  be  supplied  by 
the  reader. 

Separated  me.— Set  me  apart,  marked  me  off  from 
the  rest  of  mankind,  for  this  srocial  object  (t.e.,  the 
Apostleship  of  the  Gentiles).  (Ck>mp.  Bom.  L  1,  and 
Note  there.) 

From  my  mother's  womb.— A  comparison  of 
other  passages  where  this  phrase  is  used  seems  to  make 
it  clear  that  the  sense  is  rather  "from  the  moment 
of  my  birth"  than  "from  before  my  Inith."     (See 
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Hia  ConversioTi, 
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cmd  Retirement  to  Arabia. 


and  called  me  by  his  grace,  ^*^  to  reveal 
his  Son  in  me,  uiat  I  might  preach  him 
among  the  heathen ;  immediately  I 
conferred  not  with  flesh   and    blood : 


(^7)  neither  went  I  up  to  Jerusalem  to 
them  which  were  apostles  ^^j^  ^  ^j 
before  me;  but  I  went  Betreat  into 
into  Arabia,  and  returned  ^^^^ 


Pb.  zxii.  10;  Isa.  zlix.  1,  5 ;  Matt.  ziz.  12 ;  Acts  iii.  2 ; 
ziv.  8.)  From  the  moment  that  he  became  a  liying  and 
<3on8cioii8  human  bemg  he  was  marked  ont  in  the 
purpose  of  Gk>d  for  his  future  mission. 

CfQled  me. — ^Hie  call  is  identical  with  the  oonver- 
sion  of  the  Apostle  through  the  yision  which  appeared 
to  him  on  the  way  to  Damascus.  As  the  Apostle  was 
conscious  of  having  done  nothing  to  deserve  so  great 
a  mark  of  the  divine  favour,  it  is  set  down  entirSy  to 
an  act  of  grace.  > 

06)  To  reveal  his  Son  in  me.— That  is,  probably, 
in  my  mind^  or  conscioutneBs.  Before  the  Apostle  could 
preadi  Christ  to  the  G^tiles  he  needed  to  have  first 
that  intense  inward  conviction  which  was  wrought  in 
him  during  that  sustained  mental  struggle  whi^  fol- 
lowed upon  his  conversion.  It  is  possible  that  "  in  me  " 
might  be  equivalent  to  "  through  me,  as  an  organ  or 
instrument " ;  but  the  sense  above  given, ''  in  my  heart 
and  soul,"  seems  more  likely. 

That  I  might  preach  him.— The  one  process 
was  preparatory  to  the  other.  Having  once  obtained 
a  firm  inward  apprehension  of  Christ  as  the  Messiah 
and  Saviour,  the  Apostle  then  comes  forward  to  preach 
Him  among  the  heathen.  But  that  firm  inward  appre- 
hension was  not  to  be  attained  all  at  once,  and  it  was  in 
Becking  this  that  "the  Spirit  drove  him"  into  the 
wilderness  of  Arabia.  Iwst  comes  the  instantaneous 
flash  of  the  idea  upon  his  soul  (''to  reveal  his  Son 
in  me  "} ;  then  the  prolonged  conflict  and  meditation,  in 
which  it  ^ts  thoroughly  consolidated,  and  adjusted,  and 
worked  mto  his  being  (during  the  retirement  into 
Arabia) ;  lastly,  the  public  appearance  as  a  preacher  to 
the  heathen  upon  the  return  to  Damascus. 

Immediately.— This  brings  out  the  promptness  and 
dedsiou  of  the  Apostle's  action.  The  moment  that  the 
idea  of  Jesus  as  tne  Saviour  was  presented  to  his  mind 
he  souffht  no  human  aid  to  help  him  to  work  out  the 
conception,  but  went  at  once  into  the  desert. 

Conferred  not. — ^A  substantially  correct  transla- 
tion, though  not  quite  exact.  The  Greek  word  contains 
the  idea  of  taking  counsel  in  personal  interview,  much 
as  we  now  use  fiie  word  "apply"  in  the  phrase  to 


apply  to  a 
With  fle 


person. 
flesh  and  blood — 1.6.,  with  man,  with  espe- 
cial reference  to  human  fndliy  and  fallibility.  Com- 
pare, for  a  like  contrast  between  human  and  divine 
revelation,  the  commendation  of  St.  Peter  in  Matt, 
zvi  17 :  "  Flesh  and  blood  hath  not  revealed  it  unto 
thee,  but  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven." 

(17)  Went  I  up.— The  usual  phrase  is  to  go  up  to 
'*  Jerusalem,"  from  the  fact  that  Jerusalem  stood  upon 
high  g^und,  and  was  approached  from  all  sides  by  an 
ascent.  Here,  however,  the  reading  is  doubtful  between 
**  went  up ''  and  "  went  away,"  each  of  which  is  sup- 
ported by  nearly  equally  ^ood  authority.  In  so  dose 
a  balance  of  the  authorities  the  less  common  phrase 
is,  perhaps,  more  likely  to  have  been  the  original  read- 
ing, though  there  is  an  almost  equal  probi3>ility  that 
it  may  have  slipped  in  from  tne  second  "went" 
(really  the  same  word,  "  went  away  "),  a  little  further 
on  in  the  verse. 

Unto  Arabia. — The  question,  what  part  of  Arabia 
St.  Paul  retired  into  can  only  be  one  of  speculation. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  context  to  show  at  all  decisively. 


The  boundary  of  Arabia  at  this  period  was  not  exactly 
defined.  By  some  writers  it  was  made  to  includie 
Damascus  itsell  It  is  therefore  possible  that  by 
"Arabia"  may  have  been  meant  the  desert  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  city.  This  would  be  the  most 
obvious  supposition.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
would  be  a  certain  appropriateness  if  we  could  imagine, 
as  we  are  certainly  permitted  to  do,  that  the  scene  of 
his  sojourn  may  have  been  the  region  of  Mount  Sinai 
itsell  The  place  where  the  Law  was  first  g^ven  may 
have  seen  its  renewal  in  his  mind — ^not  deskoyed,  but 
fulfilled  in  the  new  law  of  love.  Like  Moses,  and  like 
Elijah,  the  great  minister  of  the  new  dispensation  may 
have  here  received  strength  for  his  work.  And  if  this 
was  the  case,  we  can  the  more  readOy  understand  the 
^ical  allusion  to  Mount  Sinai  later  in  the  Epistle. 
Such  arguments  may  have  some  slight  weight*  but  the 
real  locaJaty  must  remain  uncertain. 

As  to  the  time  of  the  Apostle's  withdrawal,  and  its 
duration,  little  can  be  said  beyond  the  fact  that  it  must 
have  come  within  the  three  years  that  intervened  be- 
tween his  conversion  and  the  first  visit  to  Jerusalem. 
When  we  compare  this  account  with  the  narrative  of 
the  Acts,  it  is  not  dear  how  they  are  to  be  reconciled. 
St.  Paul  says,  that  after  his  conversion,  "  immediately 
{euXheoi)  he  conferred  not  with  flesh  and  blood  .  .  . 
but  went  unto  Arabia."  St.  Luke  says,  after  recording 
the  same  event,  "  Then  was  Saul  certain  days  with  the 
disciples  which  were  at  Damascus.  And  straightway 
(eutheiki)  he  preached  Christ  (or,  according  to  a  more 
correct  reading,  Jesus)  in  the  svnagog^es,  t&t  He  is  the 
Son  of  God "  (Acts  ix.  19,  20;.  There  does  not  seem 
room  here  to  insert  the  retreat  into  Arabia.  It  would 
indeed  come  in  more  naturally  among  tiie  "  many  days," 
mentioned  in  a  later  verse,  which  were  terminated  by 
the  plot  of  the  Jews  against  the  life  of  the  Apostle  and 
his  final  escape  from  Damascus.  There  would  still, 
however,  be  some  apparent  collision  between  "  conferring 
not  with  flesh  and  blood  "  and  "  spending  certain  days 
with  the  disciples "  at  Damascus.  The  discrepancy  is 
only  such  as  we  might  expect  to  find  between  two  per- 
fectly independent  narratives,  one  of  which  was  compiled 
from  secondaiy  sources,  and  is,  besides,  very  brief  and 
summary  in  its  form.  We  are  obliged,  by  the  Apostle's 
own  words,  to  believe  that  his  withdrawal  into  Arabia 
took  place  "immediately"  after  his  conversion;  and 
as  it  would  not  take  a  very  long  time  to  attract  the 
attention  or  excite  the  animosity  of  the  Jews  at  Damas- 
cus, it  seems  natural  to  suppose  that  this  period  of 
silent  seclusion  occupied  the  larger  half  of  tne  whde 
period  of  three  yearsT 

The  patristic  commentators  seem  to  have  held,  for 
the  most  part,  to  the  belief  that  the  object  of  his  visit 
to  Arabia  was  to  preach  to  the  heathen  there ;  but  the 
whole  context  of  the  Epistle  shows  that  it  was  rather 
for  soUtary  meditation  and  communion  with  God. 

Damascus.— We  gather  from  2  Cor.  xi.  32  thai 
Damascus  was  at  this  time  in  the  possession,  or  in 
some  manner,  at  least,  under  the  rule,  of  Aretas,  the 
Arabian  king.  How  this  can  have  been  is  an  obscure 
and  difficult  question.  (See  Note  on  that  passage.)  It 
may  have  been  seized  by  him,  and  held  for  a  time, 
during  his  war  with  Herod  Antipas  and  the  Romans 
at  the  «nd  of  the  reign  of  Tibenus,  in  A.D.  36—37; 
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Departure  to  Syria  and  CiUda^ 


again  onto  Damascus.  ^^  Then  after 
ciiap.  i.  18—24.  three  years  I  went  ^  up  to 
First'  visit  to  Jerusalem  to  see  Peter,  and 
Jenisalem.        abodewith  him  fifteen  days. 

W  But  other  of  the  apostles  saw  I  none. 


1  Or,  rdnmA 


save  James  the  Lord's  brother.  <**>  Now 
the  things  which  I  write  unto  you, 
behold,  before  God,  I  lie  not.  w  Afber- 
wards  I  came  into  the  regions  of  Syria 
and  CiUcia ;  ^^z)  and  was  unknown  by 


or  it  may  possibly  have  been  placed  in  his  hands  hy 
Caligula  on  the  disgrace  of  his  rival,  Antipas;  or 
"the  ethnarch  under  Aretas  the  king"  may  have 
been  an  officer  snbordinate  to  the  Romans,  and  charged 
with  a  sort  of  oonsnlship  over  the  Arabians  in  Da- 
mascns.  The  first  theory  does  not  seem  qnite  probable 
in  the  face  of  a  power  so  strong  as  that  of  Rome ;  the 
second  is  a  pore  nypothesis,  with  no  support  from  any 
contemporary  writer;  and  the  third  hardly  seems  to 
satisfy  the  conditions  of  the  problem.  In  any  case, 
the  most  probable  date  of  these  events  would  be  soon 
after  the  aeatii  of  Tiberius  in  A.D.  37. 

(18—24)  ]^or  did  that  consultation  with  the  elder 
Apostles,  which  had  hitherto  been  impossible,  take  place 
when,  at  last,  after  the  lapse  of  three  years,  the  Apostle 
did  go  up  to  Jerusalem.  He  saw  indeed  Peter  and 
James,  but  for  so  short  a  time  that  he  could  have  learnt 
nothing  essential  from  >them.  To  the  rest  of  the 
churches  of  Judsaa  he  was  known  only  by  report ;  and 
thev  were  too  rejoiced  at  his  conversion  to  show  any 
jealousy  of  him. 

08)  After  three  years.— This  dat^  is  probably  to 
be  reckoned  from  the  great  turning-point  in  the  Apos- 
tle's career — his  conversion.  It  need  not  necessarily 
mean  three  full  years,  just  as  the  three  days  during 
which  our  Lord  lay  in  the  grave  were  not  three  f uU 
days.  It  may  have  been  only  one  whole  year  and 
parts  of  two  others;  but  the  phrase  may  equally 
well  cover  three  whole  years.  Tnis  ambigmty  shows 
the  difficuliy  of  constructing  any  precise  system  of 
chronology. 

To  see.— The  word  used  is  a  somewhat  peculiar  one, 
and  is  applied  specially  to  sight-seeing — in  the  first 
instance  of  things  and  places,  out  secondarily  also  of 

g arsons.  It  womd  be  used  only  of  something  notable, 
t.  Paul's  object  was  to  make  the  personal  acquaintance 
of  St.  Peter  as  the  head  of  the  Christian  community, 
not  to  seek  instruction  from  him. 

Peter. — The  true  reading  here  is  undoubtedly 
Cephas.  There  is  a  natural  tendency  in  the  MSS.  to 
substitute  the  more  common  name  for  the  less  common. 
St.  Paul  seems  to  have  used  the  two  names  indifferently. 

Roman  Catholic  commentators  aigue  from  this  pas- 
sage, not  without  reason,  that  St.  Peter  must  at  this 
time  have  taken  the  lead  in  the  Church. 

Fifteen  days. — Only  a  small  portion  of  this  time 
can  have  been  actually  spent  in  the  company  of  St. 
Peter,  as  we  gather  from  the  Acts  that  much  of  it 
must  have  been  occupied  by  public  disputations  with 
the  Greek-speaking  Jews.    (See  Acts  ix.  28,  29.) 

W  Other  of  the  apostles.— From  the  form  of  this 
phrase  it  would  appear  that  James,  the  Lord's  brother, 
was  considered  io  be  an  Apostle.  In  what  sense  he 
was  an  Apostle  will  depena  very  much  upon  who  he 
was  (see  tne  next  Note).  If  he  was  a  cousin  of  our 
Lord,  and  identical  with  James  the  son  of  Alphasus, 
then  he  was  one  of  the  origioal  Twelve.  If  he  was 
not  the  son  of  Alphaeus,  but  either  the  son  of  Joseph 
alone  or  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  then  the  title  must  be 
given  to  him  in  the  wider  sense  in  which  it  is  applied 
to  Paul  and  Barnabas. 
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The  Lord's  brother.— What  relationship  is  indi- 
cated by  thisP  The  question  has  been  already  dealt 
with  in  the  Notes  on  the  Gospels.  (See  Notes  on  Matt. 
ziL  46;  xiii  55;  John  viL  3,  5.)  The  present  writer 
has  nothing  to  add,  except  to  express  his  entire  agree- 
ment with  what  has  been  there  said,  and  his  firm  con- 
viction that  the  theory  which  identifies  the  "  brethren 
of  the  Lord  "  with  His  cousins,  the  sons  of  Clopas,  is 
untenable.  A  full  account  of  the  James  who  is  here 
mentioned  will  be  found  in  the  Introduction  to  the 
Epistle  which  goes  by  his  name. 

(^)  A  solemn  asseveration  of  the  truth  of  these 
statements  as  to  the  extent  of  the  Apostle's  relation 
with  the  elder  disciples. 

(21)  Afterwards  I  came  into  the  regions  of 
Syria  and  Cilicia. — ^We  gather  from  the  parallel 
narrative  in  Acts  ix.  30;  xi.  25,  26,  that  the  course 
which  the  AposUe  followed  was  this: — He  was  first 
conveyed  secretly  by  the  disciples  to  the  sea-port 
CflBsarea  Stratonis;  tnere  he  took  ship  and  sailed  for 
Tarsus.  Here  he  was  found,  somewhat  later,  b^  Bar- 
nabas, and  taken  to  Antioch,  where  he  remained  a 
year.  It  would  thus  appear  that  the  order  in  which 
the  two  names,  Syria  and  Cilicia,  occur  does  not  repre- 
sent the  order  in  which  the  two  provinces  were  visited. 
The  Apostle,  reviewing  his  past  career  at  a  distance  of 
time,  and  vrith  a  certain  special  object  in  view,  which  is 
not  affected  by  the  gfeographical  direction  of  his  move- 
mente,  speaks  in  tms  general  way.  It  hard^  seems 
necessary  to  suppose  an  unrecorded  visit  to  Syria  on 
the  way  to  Tarsus,  though  that,  of  course,  is  possible. 
Still  more  gratuitous  is  the  supposition  that  there  is 
any  contradiction  between  the  historical  narrative  and 
our  Epistle,  for  such  generalities  of  expression  are 
what  most  persons  may  constantiy  detect  themselves  in 
usizLg.  The  accuracy  of  the  pedant  neither  belongs  to 
St.  haul's  Epistles  nor  to  real  life. 

Begions. — The  Greek  word  here  is  the  same  as  that 
which  is  translated  "  parts  "  in  Bom.  xv.  23,  where  see 
the  Note. 

(22)  Was  unknown  by  flBK}e.^The  Greek  is  a 
shade  stronger :  I  continued  unknovm.  If  in  Jerusalem 
itself  the  Apostle  had  not  had  time  to  receive  instruction 
from  any  one,  still  less  was  this  the  case  with  the  other 
Christian  communities  of  Judssa.  To  these  he  was  not 
known  even  by  sight.  At  the  same  time,  so  far  were 
they  from  manifesting  any  opposition  to  his  teaching, 
that  their  one  thou^t  was  joy  to  hear  of  his  con- 
version. 

The  ohnrohes  of  Judeea.— Judsaa  is  here  dis- 
tinguished from  Jerusalem.  The  phrase  is  noticeable 
as  pointing  to  the  spread  and  early  organisation  of  the 
Ohurch  at  a  date  removed  by  not  more  than  ten  years 
from  our  Lord's  ascension. 

Which  were  in  Christ.—This  is  added  in  order  to 
distingmsh  the  Christian  from  the  Jewish  commum- 
ties.^It  means,  however,  something  more  tiuui  merely 
'*  Christian."  The  various  sections  of  the  Christian 
Church  not  only  professed  a  common  creed,  and  were 
called  by  a  common  name,  but  they  stood  in  the  same 
direct  and  personal  relation  to  Christ  as  their  Head. 
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to  Jerusalem, 


fibce  onto  the  chnrclies  of  Judeea  whicli 
were  in  Christ :  <^^  but  they  had  heard 
only.  That  he  which  persecuted  us  in 
times  past  now  preacheth  the  faith 
which  once  he  destroyed.  ^^>  And  they 
glorified  God  in  me. 

CHAPTER    n,— W    Then   fourteen 
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years  after  I  went  up  again  to  Jeru- 
salem with  Barnabas,  and  chap.  ii.  i— lo. 
took  Titus  with  me  also.  liater  visit. 
(*>  And  I  went  up  by  revelation,  and 
communicated  unto  tibem  that  gospel 
which  I  preach  among  the  Grentiles,  but 
privately^  to  them  which  were  of  repu- 
tation, lest  by  any  means  I  should  run. 


It  was  His  presence  diffused  among  them  which  gave 
themnnity. 

(8S)  Had  heard.— Bather,  were  hearing. 

The  faith.—- Not  quite,  as  yet,  "the  body  of  Christian 
doctrine,"  which  was  in  process  of  f  oimii^  rather  than 
already  formed,  but  the  one  cardinal  doctrine  of  &ith  in 
Christ.    (Comp.  Bom.  i.  5,  and  Note  there.) 

(M)  They  glorified  Gk>d  in  me.— This  verse  re- 
presents the  proper  attitude  of  Christian  hero-worship. 
An  eminent  Christian  is  like  a  "  city  set  on  a  hill?' 
But  the  admiration  which  he  attracts  does  not  rest  in 
him;  it  is  made  the  occasion  for  giving  praise  to  Qod. 

n. 

(1—10)  The  argument  proceeds,  still  taking  the  shape 
of  vivid  personal  retrospect : — ^The  next  visit  at  which 
I  had  any  communication  with  the  elder  Apostles 
was  after  an  interval  of  fourteen  years.  That,  too, 
only  served  to  bring  out  at  once  the  independence 
and  the  soundness  of  my  teaching.  I  spoke  on  the 
subject  freely  to  the  whole  Church,  and  besides  I  had 
private  conferences  with  the  leaders ;  but  no  alteration 
was  made  either  in  my  teaching  or  in  my  practice. 
One  crucial  instance  was  that  of  j^tus,  my  companion, 
who.  Gentile  as  he  was,  was  not  compelled  to  oe  cir- 
cumcised, though  his  circumcision  was  urged  upon  me, 
not  by  the  free  motion  of  the  Apostles  themselves,  but 
to  silence  the  malicious  rumours  set  on  foot  by  certain 
Judaising  spies  who  had  found  their  way  mto  our 
midst.  To  these  Barnabas  and  I  did  not  give  way  for 
a  moment.  And  the  upshot  of  the  matter  was  that  my 
mission  was  fully  recognised  by  the  leading  Apostles, 
and  that  we  agreed  to  go  different  ways— they  to  the 
Jews,  we  to  the  Grentiles — with  the  one  condition,  which 
I  needed  no  prompting  to  accept,  that  we  should  not 
forget  the  poor. 

Noughts  and  arguments  crowd  in  upon  the  Apostle 
with  great  vehemence.  His  amanuensis  cannot  take 
them  down  fast  enough.  Sentences  are  begun  and 
not  rightly  ended,  ana  much  of  the  sense  is  left  to 
be  supplied  by  conjecture.  The  general  drift  of 
^e  passage  is  sufficiently  pLun,  but  there  is  much  un- 
certainty about  the  detfdls.  This  will  appear  in  the 
Notes  which  follow. 

(1)  Fourteen  years  alter.— From  what  date  is  this 
fourteen  years  to  be  reckoned  P  The  phrase  "  I  went 
np  again  '  seems  to  be  decisive  in  favour  of  reckoning 
it  from  the  visit  to  Jerusalem  just  mentioned.  We 
should  therefore  have  to  add  the  three  years  of  chap. 
i.  18,  in  order  to  reach  the  date  of  the  Apostle's  con- 
version .The  relation  of  the  present  narrative  to  that  in 
the  Acts  will  be  more  fully  discussed  in  an  excursus.  (See 
JExcursus  A:  On  the  Vints  of  8t.  Paul  to  Jerwalem,) 

In  the  meantime,  it  may  be  assumed  that  there  appear 
to  be  sufficient  reasons  for  identifying  the  visit  to  Jeru- 
salem  here  described  with  that  recorded  in  Acts  xv., 
commonly  known  as  the  Council  of  Jerusalem,  which 
is  placed  by  the  best  chronologists  about  A.D.  50  or  51. 


And  took  Titus  with  me  alBo.— In  the  corre- 
sponding passage  (Acts  xv.  2)  we  are  told  that  *'  certain 
others  "  were  sent  with  Paul  and  Barnabas.  St.  Paul 
mentions  especially  Titus  because  of  the  part  which  he 
subsequently  played  in  the  histoiy  of  the  Council,  and 
because  of  the  importance  of  this  for  his  present 
argument. 

w  By  revelation. — Bevelations  seem  to  have  been 
vouchsafed  to  the  Apostle  in  various  ways — most  f re- 
quentlv  m  dreams  or  nocturnal  visions  (Acts  xvL  9; 
xviii.  9;  xxiii.  11;  xxvii.  23),  but  also  in  a  state  of 
trance  (Acts  xxii.  17),  and  through  other  undefined 
modes  of  intimation  (Acts  xvi.  6,  7;  xx.  22,  23).  By 
what  particular  form  of  revelation  he  was  guided  in 
this  instance  does  not  appear.  It  would  seem  that  this 
inward  spiritual  guidance  granted  privately  to  the 
Apostle  coincided  with  a  formal  commission  from  the 
Church  at  Antioch  f  Acts  xv.  2),  which,  as  the  external 
and  apparent  side  ox  the  transaction,  is  naturalljr  related 
by  the  nistorian,  while  it  Is  just  as  naturaUy  omitted  by 
the  Apostle,  whose  thouehte  are  directed  rather  to  his 
own  personal  conduct  and  motives. 

Communicated  unto  them— i.6.,  the  Church  at 
Jerusalem.  A  distinction  appears  to  be  drawn  between 
what  the  Apostle  said  in  his  public  intercourse  with  the 
Church  ana  the  more  detailed  conference  or  conferences 
into  which  he  entered  privately  with  the  Apostles. 

Which  I  preach. — The  present  tense  is  noticeable. 
The  gospel  which  the  Apostle  had  been  preaching  up 
to  the  time  of  the  Council  of  Jerusalem  was  the  same 
as  that  which  he  still  preached  at  the  time  of  his  writing 
to  the  Galatians.  It  nad  undexgone  no  change  in  its 
essential  features,  especially  in  tne  one  doctrine  which 
he  was  most  anxious  to  impress  upon  the  Qalatians — 
the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith. 

Privately  to  them  which  were  of  reputation. 
^Better,  more  simply,  to  them  of  repute.  The  present 
tense  is  agun  used,  the  Apostle  hinting,  not  only  at  the 
position  which  the  Judaic  Apostles  hem  at  the  time  of 
the  Council,  but  also  at  the  way  in  which  their  authority 
was  appealed  to  by  the  Judainn^  partisans  in  Galatia. 
There  is  a  slight  shade  of  irony  m  the  expression.  It 
is  not  so  much  "  those  which  vfere  of  reputation  "  in 
the  gathering  at  Jerusalem  as  "those  wno  are  atiU 
held  to  be  the  only  authorities  now,"" 

Who  are  meant  by  "  them  of  repute  "  appears  more 
distinctly  from  verse  9,  where  James,  Peter,  and  John 
are  mentioned  by  name. 

Lest  by  any  means.- The  Apostle  did  not  really 
want  confidence  in  his  own  teaching.  And  yet  he  was 
aware  that  it  rested  solely  upon  his  own  individual 
conviction,  and  upon  the  interpretation  that  he  had  pnt 
upon  the  intimation  to  him  of  the  divine  will.  There 
was,  therefore,  stiU  a  certain  element  of  uncertainty  and 
room  for  confirmation,  which  the  Apostle  desired  to 
receive.  His  character  hits  the  happy  mean  between 
confidence  in  his  cause  (self -confidence,  or  self -reliance^ 
as  it  would  be  called  if  dealing  vrith  a  lower  sphere), 
without  which  no  great  mission  can  be  accomplished. 
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or  had  run,  in  yain.  (^>  But  neither 
Titus,  who  was  with  me,  being  a  Greek, 
was  compelled  to  be  circumcised :  <^^  and 
that  because  of  false  brethren  unawares 
brought  in,  who  came  in  priyily  to  spy 
out  our  Uberty  which  we  have  in  Christ 


Jesus,  that  thej  might  bring  us  into 
bondage:  ^^^  to  whom  we  gaye  place  by 
subjec&on,  no,  not  for  an  hour;  that 
the  truth  of  the  gospel  might  continue 
with  you.  <^  But  of  these  who  seemed 
to  be  somewhat,  (whatsoeyer  they  were, 


and  opinionatedness  or  obstinacy.  He,  therefore, 
wished  to  "  make  asenrance  doubly  sore,"  and  it  is  this 
oonfirmed  and  ratified  certainty  which  animates  his 
whole  language  in  writing  to  &e  Galaiaans.  Some- 
thing of  it,  perhaps,  is  reflected  back  npon  his  account 
(^  the  earlier  stages  in  the  process  through  which  his 
opinions  had  gone,  given  in  tke  last  diapter. 

I  should  run,  or  had  run.— St.  JPaul  here  intro- 
duces his  faTOurite  metaphor  from  the  foot-races,  such 
as  he  might  see  in  the  Isthmian  games  at  Ck>rintii. 
^Oomp.  especially,  for  a  similar  reference  to  his  own 
career,  Phu.  iL  16 ;  2  l^m.  iy.  7.) 

(3)  But  neither  Titus  .  .  .—This  and  the  two 
following  verses  are  parentheticaL  The  result  of  the 
private  conference  witii  the  Judaic  Apostles  is  not  g^ven 
till  verse  7 ;  but  without  waiting  for  tlus,  the  Ajpostle 
turns  aside  to  give  one  emphatic  piece  of  evidence 
that  his  practice  in  regard  to  the  QentUe  converts 
was  not  interfered  wit£  The  question  of  principle 
was  raised  in  the  case  of  Htus,  and  there  he  stood  nis 
ground,  in  spite  of  the  pressure  ihat  was  put  upon  him. 

In  addition  to  its  bearing  upon  the  main  aigument, 
there  is  probably  a  spedal  reason  for  this  mention  of 
the  case  of  Titus.  At  the  beginning  of  his  second 
missionary  journey,  on  taking  with  him  his  youth- 
ful convert  Timothy,  St.  Paul  made  so  much  of  a  con- 
cession to  Jewish  prejudices  as  to  have  hun  circum- 
cised (Acts  xvi  3).  We  shall  see  later  that  this  ^ve 
rise  to  a  charge  of  inconsistency,  which  the  Judaising 
party  in  Qalatia  were  not  slow  to  make  use  of.  (See 
chap.  V.  11,  and  Notes  there.)  There  was  indeed  some  real 
inconsistency,  but  not  more  than  any  one  who  is  engaged 
in  the  struggles  of  active  life  will  constantly  find  himself 
drawn  into.  The  meeting  at  Jerusalem  was  a  crisis  in 
the  history  of  the  Church.  The  question  of  principle 
was  at  stake.  Concession  herein  would  have  been 
ruinous  and  fatal,  and  the  AposUe  stood  firm.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  drcumcision  of  Timothy  was  merely  a 
practical  compromise  to  smooth  the  way  for  the  preach- 
mg  of  the  ^spel  in  new  regions.  Gihe  Apostle  was 
too  wise  to  mcur  needless  opposition,  which  would  bar 
the  way  to  essential  truths  on  a  point  which,  though  in 
some  of  its  aspects  involving  prindple,  was  yet  in 
others  of  quite  minor  importance.  Besides,  there  is 
this  to  be  noiioed,  that  whereas  Titus  was  by  descent 
whoUy  a  G^tile,  Timothy  was,  on  his  mothers  side,  a 
Jew. 

Turning  to  the  phraseology  of  the  passage,  we  may 
observe  that  the  opening  clause  would  oe  better  trans- 
lated, BmJL  not  even  toae  Titus  .  .  .  compelled  to  he  cvr- 
cwmdsed.  "  Not  even  "  refers  to  the  prominence  which 
Titus  assumed  as  being  associated  with  St.  Paul  in  Ids 
ministry.  This  was  a  special  reason  for  insisting  upon 
his  circumcision ;  and  vet  he  was  not  drcumcisea. 

Being  a  Greek.— Bather,  a  OentUe.  It  is  observed 
that  the  Peshito  version  translated  the  word  here  ren- 
dered "  Greek  "  by  "  Aramfiean  "  or  "  Syrian."  All  idea 
of  pure  Hellenic  oescent  has  dropped  out  of  it. 

w  And  that  because  of  .  .  .—The  sense  is  here, 
in  any  case,  broken  and  imperfect.  It  seems,  on  the 
whole,  best  to  supply  the  missing  clause  thus:  "But 


(or,  though)  on  account  of  false  brethren  ...  [I  was 
urged  to  have  him  circumcised]."  The  leaders  of  the 
Church  at  Jerusalem  took  the  ground,  not  of  insistinjp 
upon  circumcision  as  a  necessity,  but  rather  advising  it 
as  a  matter  of  nolicy,  to  allay  the  ill  feeling  excited 
against  St.  Paul  by  designing  men,  traitors  in  the 
camp,  who,  though  Christians  m  name,  were  Jews  at 
heaix.  Many  commentators,  however,  adopt  the  ren- 
dering of  the  Authorised  version :  **  And  that  because 
of  fabe  (or  rather,  the  faJse)  brethren,"  understanding 
that  he  was  not  compelled  to  be  drcumcised.  The  reason 
why  TitoB  was  not  circumcised  was  the  evidently 
interested  and  treacherous  motives  of  the  Judaising 
partisans  who  clamoured  for  it. 

Unawares  brought  in,  who  came  in  privily. 
— ^These  two  words  correspond  to  each  other  in  the 
Qreek,  and  bring  out  in  a  ffraphic  and  f ordbl  way  the 
insidious  and  designing  cbanicter  of  the  pr..^  most 
violently  opposed  to  St.  PauL  Professing  to  be  Chris- 
tians, they  were  really  Jews  of  the  narrowest  sort»  who 
only  entered  into  the  Church  to  spy  into  and  restrict 
ito  liberties. 

Which  we  have  in  Christ  Jesus.— The  Chris- 
tian Church  is  the  Messianic  kingdom,  whidi  derives 
all  its  attributes  directly  from  its  Head.  If  it  is  free, 
Christ  has  won  for  it  its  freedom,  by  relieving  it  from 
the  burden  of  the  Law,  by  abollBhing  race  distinctions, 
and  offering  all  the  Messianic  privileges  to  those  who 
tbrough  faith  are  united  to  Him. 

Bring  us  into  bondage.— The  "bondage*'  is,  in 
the  first  instance,  that  ci  the  Mosaic  law,  and  through 
it  the  personal  domination  of  the  Jewish  partisans. 

(5)  To  whom — i.e.,  to  the  Jewish  agitators,  though 
probably  not  so  much  in  their  own  persons  as  through 
the  Apostles  who  advocated  concession  to  their  views. 

We  gave  place.— St.  Paul  himself,  with  Barnabas 
and  TitoB, 

By  subjection. — ^By  yielding  to  them  the  submis- 
sion which  they  claimed  A  us. 

NOy  not  for  an  hour.— It  is  strange  that  the 
negative  here  and  the  relative  at  the  b^inning  of  the 
verse  are  wanting  in  some  Latin  authontieSyincluding 
IrensBUs  and  (pamallj^,  at  least)  TertuUian.  This,  how- 
ever, is  only  mteresting  as  pointing  to  a  very  early 
corruption  of  the  text,  and  not  for  any  bearing  that  it 
has  on  the  exegesis  of  the  passage. 

The  truth  of  the  gospel.— The  gospel  in  its  true 
form,  with  all  the  liberty  which  its  essential  doctrine  of 
justification  by  faith  involves,  not  mutilated  or  restricted 
by  any  false  conditions. 

Might  continue  with  you.— The  words  used  in 
the  Greek  are  expressive  of  undiminished  continuance : 
"  Might  reach  to  you  and  persist  among  you  in  its  full 
extent." 

(6)  The  Apostle  returns  from  his  digression  on  the 
case  of  Titus  to  give  the  result  of  his  experience  with 
the  elder  Apostles,  in  continuation  of  verse  3.  "  I  did 
indeed  bold  conference  with  them  privately ;  but  with 
all  their  advantages,  real  or  assumed,  I  learnt  nothinip 
from  them  that  I  did  not  already  know,  and  they  endea 
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it  maketh  no  matter  to  me:  God  ac- 
oepteth  no  man's  person  :)  for  they  who 
seemed  to  be  eomewhat  in  conference 
added  nothing  to  me :  (^^  but  contrari- 
wise, when  they  saw  that  the  gospel  of 
the  nncircamcision  was  committed  nnto 
me,  as  the  gospel  of  the  circumcision 
was  nnto  Peter ;  (®)  (for  he  that  wrought 
effectually  in  Peter  to  the  apostleship 


of  the  circumcision,  the  same  was 
mighty  in  me  toward  the  Gentiles :) 
<^>  and  when  James,  Cephas,  and  John, 
who  seemed  to  be  pillars,  perceived  the 
grace  that  was  given  tmto  me,  they 
gave  to  me  and  Barnabas  the  right 
hands  of  fellowship ;  that  we  ehordd  go 
unto  the  heathen,  and  they  unto  the 
circumcision.     ^^^^  Only  they  would  that 


bjr  reooffnifflng  the  independenoe  and  vaHdity  of  my 


miBSioii. 


But  of  these  who  seemed  to  be  somewhat.— 
Translate  rather,  But  from  those  who  are  reputed  to 
he  eomewhat.  The  phiaae  corresponds  to  "  them  which 
are  of  reputation  "  m  verse  2 ;  and  here,  as  there,  it  is 
important  to  keep  the  present  tense.  It  is  not  only 
"those  who  were  of  authority  at  the  Oonncil,"  but 
"those  who  are  the  great  aathorities  with  yon  Qalatians 
now."  The  Apostle  speaks  with  a  oertam  amount  of 
irony.  "From  these  very  great  authorities,  these 
persons  of  such  especial  reputation  [I  got  nothing]." 

Whatsoever  they  were.-- We  shall,  {wrhans,  not 
be  wrong  in  keeping  to  the  Authorised  version,  though 
some  of  the  best  commentators  translate  rather,  WKai 
they  (once)  were,  ¥rith  a  stress  on  "were,"  and  referring 
to  we  adTsntage  which  they  possessed  oyer  St.  Paul  in 
having  "  kaown  Christ  after  the  flesh "  through  their 
early  call  to  the  Apostleship. 

Gfod  aocepteth  no  man's  person.— This  phrase 
is  a  curious  instsnce  of  a  Greek  expression  framed  after 
the  analogy  of  the  Hebrew,  and  yet  in  the  process  con- 
tracting a  different  signification,  through  the  influence 
of  the  idiomatic  use  of  one  of  the  Greek  en>ressions 
involyed.  "  To  accept  the  face  "  in  the  Old  l%stament 
is  used  in  a  good  sense  of  "  showing  favour "  to  «aj 
one,  but  without  any  imputation  of  nartiality.  *^^o 
accept  the  face "  (or  person)  in  the  sSew  Testament 
always  carries  with  it  the  idea  of  partiality;  the  word 
for  "  face  "  being  idiomatically  usea  for  "  a  mask,"  and 
hence  coming  to  mean  "the  outward,  assumed,  acci- 
dental characteristics  of  a  man  "  as  opposed  to  his  real 
and  inward  character.  (Gomp.  Matt.  zxii.  16;  Luke 
zx.  21;  Acts  X.  34;  Bom.  ii.  11;  Eph.  vi.  9;  Col.  iiL 
25 ;  Jas.  ii.  1,  9 ;  Jude,  verse  16.)  The  meaning  here 
is  that  cTen  if  the  elder  Apostles  had  "  seen  with  their 
e^,"  and  "looked  upon  and  handled  the  Word  of 
Life "  (1  John  i.  1),  God  would  not  regard  the  advan- 
tages implied  in  this  more  than  any  other  external 
advantage  of  birth,  position,  natural  gifts,  &c. 

For  they  who  aeemed  to  m  somewhat.—- 
The  same  phrase  as  in  verse  2 :  they  who  were  of  repu- 
ioHofk,  There  is  here  another  break  in  the  regular 
construction  of  the  sentence.  The  Apostle  begins  as  if 
he  were  going  to  finish  differently :  "  From  those  who 
are  reputed  to  be  somewhat  ...  I  received  nothing  in 
the  conference  which  I  had  with  them;"  but  he  sud- 
denly changes  his  point  of  view :  "  From  those  who  are 
reputed  to  be  somewhat"  (sentence  left  unfinished) 
**  to  me,  I  say,  these  reputable  persons  added  nothing." 

In  oonference  added  nothing.— ''Added  in 
conference "  is  all  one  word  in  the  Greek,  and  corre- 
sponds to  ''communicated"  in  verse  2.  The  idea  of 
"adding"  (i.e.,  imparting  fresh  knowledge)  seems, 
however,  to  be  derived  rather  from  the  context  than 
from  the  form  of  the  Greek  compound,  as  our  trans- 
lators apparently  supposed. 


(7—0)  So  far  from  contributing  anything  new  to  my 
stock  of  doctrine,  they  were  content  to  confirm  and 
ratify  what  I  taught  already. 

(7)  Gk>spel  of  the  iinciroumcision— t.e.,  a  gospel 
for  the  undroumcised.  The  elder  Apostles  reooffnised 
St.  Paul  because  they  saw  that  his  teaching  was  Sinda- 
mentally  the  same  as  their  own.  At  the  same  time,  the 
success  of  St.  Paul  among  the  Gentiles  proved  that  his 
mission  to  them  had  the  divine  sanction,  just  as  the 
success  of  St.  Peter  among  the  Jews  specially  marked 
him  out  as  the  "  Apostle  of  the  circumcision." 

(8)  He  that  wrought  efTectaally  in  Peter  •  •  . 
the  same  was  mighty  in  me.— ^uiis  is  an  instance 
of  that  capridousness  in  our  translators  which  was  due 
to  their  free  poetic  handling  and  superabundant  com- 
mand of  words.  "Wrought  effectually"  and  "was 
mighty"  are  the  same  woni  in  the  Greek,  and  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  sufficient  reason  whv  the 
translation  should  be  altered.  "In  Peter"  ana  "in 
me  "  would  be  better  translated  for  Peter  and  for  me. 
He  thait  wrought  effeetuaUy  for  Peter  to  the  apostleship 
of  the  drcumeision,  the  same  wrought  effeetuaUy  for  me 
towards  the  Oentiles. 

(9)  James,  Cephas,  and  John.— In  some  few 
MSS.  and  patristic  quotations  the  reading  is  Peter  and 
James  ana  John,  This  doubtless  arose  from  the 
tendency  to  exalt  St.  Peter,  though  the  reading  (which 
is  found  in  Tertullian  and  Ori^n,  and  therefore  must 
run  up  into  the  second  century)  is  too  early  to  be  directiy 
connected  with  the  pretensions  of  the  Papacy.  The 
way  in  which  St.  Paul  speaks  respectively  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  James  is  in  strict  accordance  with  the  historical 
situation.  When  he  is  speaking  of  the  general  work  of 
the  Ohurch  (as  in  the  last  two  verses)  St.  Peter  is 
mentioned  prominentiy;  when  the  reference  is  to  a 
public  act  of  the  Church  of  Jerusalem  the  precedence 
IS  given  to  St.  James. 

Who  seemed  to  be  pillars.— Bather,  who  are 
held  (same  word  as  reputed  above)  to  be  pillars.  The 
metaphor  is  a  natural  one,  and  is  found  not  unf requentiy 
in  classical  writers.  It  was  in  common  use  among 
the  Jews  as  a  designation  for  the  great  Babbinical 
teachers. 

Bight  hands  of  fellowship.— The  giving  of  the 
right  hand  is  a  symbol  of  friendship.  Instances  occur, 
both  in  the  East  and  West  (comp.  Xen.  Anab,  ii.  4, 1 ; 
Tac  Hist.  i.  54,  ii.  8),  in  which  images  of  clasped  right 
hands  were  sent  in  suing  for  alliance. 

(10)  iphe  poor — i.e.,  at  Jerusalem  and  in  Judoa. 
St.  Paul  had  already  been  the  means  of  bringing  con- 
tributions from  the  wealthier  churches  of  Antioch  to 
Jerusalem  (Acts  xi.  29,  dO).  This  seems  to  have  been 
gracefully  received,  not  only  as  an  act  of  charity,  but 
as  a  recognition  of  the  chums  of  the  mother  Church. 
The  Apostles  expressed  a  ho^  that  the  same  good 
feeling  niieht  continue,  to  which  St.  Paul  willingly 
assented.    That  he  did  not  forget  his  promise  appears 
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we  should  remember  the  poor;  the 
same  which  I  also  was  forward  to  do. 
<^^)  But  when  Peter  was  come  to  Antioch, 

Chap.ii.ii-14.  I  withstood  him  to  the 
ControTersy  at  face,  because  he  was  to  be 
Antioch.  blamed.      W    For   before 

that  certain  came  from  James,  he  did 


eat  with  the  Grentiles :  but  when  they 
were  come,  he  withdrew  and  separated 
himself,  fearing  them  which  were  of  the 
circumcision.  ^^^  And  the  other  Jews 
dissembled  likewise  with  him ;  insomuch 
that  Barnabas  also  was  carried  away 
with  their  dissimulation.    <^^>  But  when 


from  Acts  xxiv.  17 ;  Bom.  xv.  26,  27 ;  1  Cop.  rvi.  3 ; 
2  Cor.  viii.  1, 2 ;  ix.  1  et  sea,    (See  Notes  on  Bom.  xv. 

25—27.) 

(U— u)  ^phe  next  ohase  in  this  question  was  at  Antioch. 
On  his  coming  thitner  Peter  was  guilty  of  a  gn^eat  incon- 
sistency. He  began  b^  eatiziK  ueely  with  the  Gentile 
converts,  but  the  amral  oi  a  party  of  the  stricter 
Jews  from  Jerusalem  was  enougn  to  make  him  alter 
his  practice.  He  g^radually  withdrew  and  hcdd  aloof, 
and  a  number  of  others,  including  even  Barnabas, 
followed  his  example.  This  conduct  of  his  I  openly 
reproved,  asking  lum  why  it  was  that  at  one  moment 
he  himself  did  not  hesiti^  to  adopt  the  custom  of  the 
Gentiles,  while  at  another  he  insisted  upon  their  con- 
forming to  those  of  the  Jews. 

(U)  When  Peter  .  .  .-—The  true  reading  here  is 
undoubtedly  Cephas.  The  visit  alluded  to  probably 
took  place  soon  after  the  return  of  Paul  and  Barnabas, 
in  the  interval  described  in  Acts  xv.  35,  shortly  before 
the  separation  of  these  two  Apostles  and  the  departure 
of  St.  JPaul  on  his  second  missionary  journey. 

Because  he  was  to  be  blamed.— The  Greek  here 
is  simply,  because  he  was  condemned.  The  act  carried 
¥rith  it  its  own  condemnation. 

The  blame  thus  imputed  to  St.  Peter  was  a  subject 
of  much  controversy  in  antiquity.  It  was  made  a 
ground  of  accusation  against  both  Apostles.  The 
Ebionitee — as  represented  in  the  well  known  heretical 
work,  the  Clementine  JBbmiTies— charged  St.  Paul  with 
hostility  to  the  faith,  asserting  that  by  calling  Peter 
"  condemned "  he  was  really  accusing  "  Gr^  who 
revealed  Christ  in  him."  On  the  other  hand,  Marcion, 
the  Gnostic,  saw  in  the  inddent  a  proof  of  the  antagon- 
ism between  Judaism  and  Christianity  (as  he  under- 
stood it),  represented  by  their  several  champions.  The 
heathen  critic  Poiphyry  attacked  both  Apostles  alike, 
the  one  for  error,  the  other  for  forwardness  in  rebuking 
that  error,  and  points  to  the  whole  scene  as  one  of  eccle- 
siastical wrangung. 

The  unfortunate  result  of  these  criticisms  was  that 
they  led  to  attempts,  on  the  part  of  the  orthodox  writers, 
to  explain  away  the  simple  meaning  of  the  narrative. 
Clement  of  ^ezandria  muntained  that  the  Cephas 
here  mentioned  was  not  the  Apostle  St.  Peter,  but  an 
inferior  person,  one  of  the  seventy  disciples.  A  more 
popular  theory  was  that  which  was  started  by  Origen, 
elaborated  by  Chrysostom,  and  defended  with  gpreat 
vehemence  by  Jerome  in  a  controversy  with  Augustine. 
This  theory  was  that  the  two  Apostles  had  arranged 
the  scene  beforehand  between  themselves,  and  a<Sed 
it  out  for  the  edification  of  the  Judaisers.  St.  Paul  was 
to  represent  the  view  sanctioned  by  tiie  Church,  and  St. 
Peter  was  to  give  an  eminent  example  of  submission. 
This  view,  though  it  held  its  ground  for  two  centuries, 
was  finally  put  down  by  the  straightforwardness  and 
good  sense  of  St*.  Augustine. 

The  true  explanation  of  the  incident  is  to  be  found 
in  the  character  of  St.  Peter— at  once  generously 


impulsive  and  timidly  sensitive  to  the  opinion  of  others. 
An  inconsistency  very  similar  to  this  appears  in  his 
ardent  confession,  followed  by  the  betrayal  of  his 
Master  (Mark  xiv.  29,  66  et  aeg.).  It  had  lleen  seen  at 
an  earlier  date  in  his  attempt  to  walk  upon  the  water 
(Matt.  xiv.  28—33) ;  and  is,  mdeed,  one  ca  the  features 
in  his  character  most  conspicuous  in  the  Gospels.  A 
little  more  attention  to  this  would  have  saved  many 
doctrinaire  objections  to  the  narrative  of  the  Acts, 
where  the  inconsistency,  which  is  really  one  of 
character,  is  treated  as  if  it  stood  in  the  way  of  the 
objective  truth  of  the  events. 

0^)  Certain  oame  f^om  James.— The  expression 
used  leaves  it  an  open  question  whether  the  persons 
intended  brought,  or  clumed  to  bring,  any  sort  of 
official  authorisation  from  St.  James  (comp.  Acts 
XV.  24),  or  whether  they  merely  belonged  to  the  Church 
of  Jerusalem,  in  which^  if  St.  James  was  not  actually 
bishop,  he  at  least  exercised  a  sort  of  presidential 
jurisdiction. 

He  did  eat  with  the  Gentiles.— By  eating  with 
Gentiles  a  Jew  contracted  Levitical  denlement.  SI 
Peter  had  been  accused  of  this  before,  on  account  of 
his  intercourse  with  Cornelius.  (Comp.  Acts  xL  3w) 
He  had  not,  however,  stability  and  fimmess  enough  to 
treat  the  Question  of  principle  as  settled  for  him  then 
once  for  all,  and  he  yieldea  to  a  repetition  of  the  old 
remonstrances.  Our  Lord  Himself  nad  braved  Jewish 
opinion  on  this  point.    (Comp.  Luke  xv.  2.) 

When  they  were  come.— The  reading  of  the 
oldest  MSS.  here  is  "  when  he  came,"  of  which  it  seems 
impossible  to  make  any  satisfactory  sense.  It  may 
have  been  a  slip  of  the  pen,  either  in  the  origpal  or  in 
some  very  early  copy.  Other  instances  of  mistakes  in 
the  oldest  MSS.  would  be— Mark  iv.  21,  **%mder  a 
candlestick,'*  instead  of  "on  a  candlestick;"  John 
i.  15,  "  he  who  said,*'  for  "  he  of  whom  I  said; "  and  a 
Greek  form  in  PhiL  ii.  1. 

Withdrew  and  separated  himaelfl—The  Greek 
expression  brings  out  the  timid  and  gradual  with- 
drawal, ending  in  complete  separation. 

Them  which  were  of  the  ciroumcision. — 
This  appears  to  mean,  not  merely  "  those  who  advocated 
circumcision,"  but  "those  who  were  made  oonverts 
from  a  state  of  circumcision  " — i.e.,  from  Judaism. 

03)  The  other  Jews  .  •  .— ^e.,  converts  from 
Judaism,  as  distinct  from  GentUe  converts,  in  the 
Church  at  Antioch. 

Dissembled.— The  "dissimulation,"  or  "hypo- 
crisy "  (the  literal  sense  of  the  Greek  word),  consisted 
in  suppressing  their  real  convictions,  and  acting  as  if 
from  a  set  of  convictions  different  from  their  reu  ones. 

Barnabas  also. — Bather,  even  Barnabas,  my  own. 
familiar  friend,  and  so  recently  my  ally  in  pleading  the 
cause  of  the  Gentiles.  Hie  Deginnin^  of  the  breach 
whidi  soon  afterwards  led  to  the  definite  separation  of 
the  two  Apostles  would  seem  to  be  traceable  here. 

W  Walked  not  uprightly.— This  is  a  single 
word  in  the  Greek,  and  found  here  alone  in  the  New 
Testament.    It  means,  literally,  "  to  walk  on  straight 
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I  saw  that  they  walked  not  uprightlj 
according  to  the  tmth  of  the  gospel,  I 
said  nnto  Peter  before  them  all,  If  thon, 
being  a  Jew,  livest  after  the  manner  of 
Gtontiles,  and  not  as  do  the  Jews,  why 
compellest  thou  the  Gentiles  to  live  as 


do  the  Jews  P  ^>  We  who  are  Jews  by 
nature,  and  not  sinners  of  Cbap.ii.i5— 21. 
the  Gentiles,  Ci6)  knowing  '^^^  *^; 
that  a  man  is  not  justified  Christ 
by  the  works  of  the  law,  but  by  the 
faith  of  Jesus  Christ,  even  we   have 


feet " — i,e.,  erect  and  stiaightforwardlj,  as  opposed  to 
«  shnffling." 

Unto  Peter  before  them  alL—The  tme  reading 
is  again  Cephas,  The  Apostle  lays  stress  npon  the 
pnbucity  of  his  remonstrance,  as  showing  that  in  his 
controyersy  with  the  Apostles  of  the  drcnmcision  he 
did  something  more  than  hold  his  own. 

Being  a  Jew. — ^" Being"  is  here  emphatic,  and 
means,  "with  all  the  antecedents  of  a  Jew."  It  is 
impUed  that  a  different  role  must  be  applied  to  the 
Gentiles,  with  totally  different  antecedents. 

laivest  alter  the  manner  of  Gtentiles— t.e.,  in 
the  matter  of-  eating  promiscnoosly  with  those  whom 
the  Law  (or  rather,  the  Phaiisaio  tradition)  forbids  you 
to  eat  with. 

Why.— The  great  preponderance  of  MSS.  is  here  in 
favour  of  the  reading  now — i.e.,  how  does  it  come 
about  that  P 

Compellest,— Do  what  you  can  to  compeL 

(V^-^)  The  section  which  follows  is,  in  form  at  least, 
still  a  continuation  of  the  rebuke  addressed  to  St. 
Peter;  but  the  Anostle  soon  drifts  away  from  this,  and 
b^^ins  imperceptibly  a  comment  upon  his  own  words, 
wmch  is  addressed  directly  to  the  Galatians.  We  are 
thus  led,  without  any  real  break,  from  the  historical 
and  personal  to  the  doctrinal  portion  of  the  Epistle. 
It  is  impossible  to  say  exactly  where  the  speech  at 
Antioch  ends  and  where  the  comment  upon  if  begins ; 
the  Apostle  glides  from  one  to  the  other  without  any 
conscious  diyision  in  his  own  mind.  A  similar  mingling 
of  narratiye  and  comment  is  found  in  St.  John^ 
Gospel:  compare,  e.g.,  John  iii.  14—21,  31—^,  the 
first  of  which  sections  formally  belongs  to  the  discourse 
with  Nieodemus,  and  the  second  to  the  reply  of  John 
the  Baptist,  though  it  is  clear  that  much  after  comment 
of  the  Evangelist's  is  interwoven  with  them.  If  we 
are  to  draw  a  diyiding  line  at  all  in  the  section  before 
ns,  it  might  be  said  that  verses  15  and  16  were  still 
most  neany  a  paraphrase  of  the  words  actnally  addressed 
to  St.  Peter;  while  from  yerse  17  onwards  the  Apostle 
is  giving  the  rein  more  freely  to  his  own  reflections. 
The  sequence  of  the  thought  seems  to  be  somewhat  as 
follows : — 

We  belong  by  our  birth  to  a  priyOeged  people.  We 
are  not  of  Gentile  descent,  and  therefore  aoandoned  to 
our  sins.  And  yet,  with  all  our  privilege,  we  found 
that  we  could  get  no  justification  whatever  from  the 
Law;  and  this  sent  us  to  Christ.  We  thus  abdicated 
our  priyileged  position ;  we  put  ourselves  on  the  same 
level  as  the  Gentiles,  and  became  (in  the  eye  of  the 
Law)  sinners  like  them.  Sinners?  Must  we  then 
admit  that  aU  Christ  has  done  for  us  is  to  make  us 
sinners?  Far  be  so  irreyerent  a  thought.  Our  sin 
consists  not  in  quitting  tiie  Law,  but  in  returning  to 
that  which  has  once  been  abandoned.  The  function  of 
the  Law  was  preparatory  and  transitional.  The  Law 
itself  taught  me  to  eroect  its  own  abrogation.  It  was 
a  stage  on  the  way  to  Christ.  To  Him  nave  I  g^yen  in 
a  complete  adhesion.  In  His  death  I  am  seyered  from 
andent  ties.    In  His  death  I  ceased  to  have  any  life 


ci  my  own.  All  the  life  I  have,  man  as  I  am,  I  owe  to 
Christ,  my  Saviour.  Thus  I  accept  and  do  not  reject 
and  frustrate  the  gift  so  freely  offered  me :  whereas,  by 
going  back  to  the  Law  for  justification,  I  should  he 
practicallv  declaring  the  death  of  Christ  useless  and 
unprofitable. 

05)  Who  are.— It  will  be  seen  that  these  words  are 
in  italics,  and  haye  to  be  supplied  in  the  Greek.  The 
Beceived  text,  which  is  followed  in  our  yersion,  also 
omits  a  connecting  particle,  found  in  the  best  MSS.,  at 
the  begfinning  (n  verse  16.  Bestoring  this,  a  better 
way  of  taking  the  whole  passage  appears  to  be  to  supply 
onij  the  word  *'  are  "  in  tne  present  yerse,  and  make  the 
next  mark  a  certain  opposition  to  it :  *'  We  are  (indeed) 
by  birth  Jews  .  .  .  but "  (or,  and  yei),  **  knowing  as  w» 
did  that  the  Law  cannot  justify  any  one,  we  Mlieyed 
on  Christ."  The  first  danse  is  concessiye :  "  We  grant 
you  that  we  were  bom  Jews,  and  not  Gentiles :  mem* 
bers  of  the  chosen  race,  and  not  sinners."  The  next 
clause  explains  why  it  was  that,  with  all  these  priyilera,. 
the  Christian,  though  thus  bom  a  Jew,  transzerred  nis 
allegiance  from  the  Law  to  Christ.  The  reason  was 
that  the  Law  failed  in  the  one  great  object — to  justify 
us  or  obtain  our  acquittal  in  the  ^bt  oi  GUkL 

By  nature — ».e.,  by  birth.  The  priyileges  of  the 
Jew  beloiuped  to  all  Jews  alike,  simply  by  the  mere 
fact  that  they  were  Jews. 

Smners. — The  word  was  almost  a  synonym  for 
"  heathen  "  in  the  mouth  of  a  strict  Jew.  Hence  there 
is  a  slight  irony  in  its  use  by  St.  Paul.  "  I  grant  you 
that  from  our  lofty  position  we  can  look  down  upon 
those  poor  Gentiles,  sinners  by  yirtue  of  mere 
descent/' 

Of  the  Gtentiles.— '*  Of  "  in  the  sense  of  natural 
descent :  "  Of  Gentile  parentage  (and  therefore)  sinners." 

(16)  Is  not  justifLed.— Here  the  Apostle  introduces,, 
for  the  first  time  in  tiie  Epistle,  the  word  which  plays 
so  prominent  a  part  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Bomans"^ 
**  pronounced  just  or  righteous  " — ^free  from  gnilt^  and 
therefore  from  punishment — ^in  the  sight  of  God.  This 
condition  could  not  be  produced  by  works  done  iu 
obedience  to  the  Law. 

But. — ^The  sense  of  the  Greek  is  not  clearly  brought 
out  by  the  AuUiorised  yersion.  A  more  strict  transla- 
tion would  be  except,  which  is  made  to  refer  only 
to  the  word  'Mustified,"  and  not  to  the  proyions 
negation  of  worKs,  as  the  cause  of  justification.  "  A 
man  is  not  justified  by  works  (nor  is  he  justified  at 
all),  except  by  faith  in  Christ." 

By  the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ.— The  preposition 
"by"  occurs  fiye  times  in  this  verse.  In  every  case 
except  the  present  it  is  ropresented  by  the  same  word 
in  Greek.  Thero  is,  however,  no  substantial  differonce 
of  meaning;  the  only  difference  is  that  in  the  other 
cases  stross  is  lud  rather  upon  the  cause,  hero  rather 
upon  the  means,  "Faith  o/ Jesus  Christ"  means,  as 
we  aro  moro  accustomed  to  say,  *'  faith  m  Jesus  Christ." 

Even  we.— Batiier,  voe  too.  Jews  as  we  are,  in  spite 
of  aU  our  priyileges. 

Have  belieyecL— Bather,  believed.    This  was  th» 
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JustifiGOtion  is  by  Faith. 


believed  in  Jesus  Christ,  that  we  might 
be  justified  by  the  faith  of  Christ,  and 
not  by  the  works  of  the  law :  for  by  the 
works  of  the  law  shall  no  flesh  be  jus- 
tified.   (^'^>  But  if,  while  we  seek  to  be 


justified  by  Christ,  we  ourselyes  also 
are  found  sinners,  is  therefore  Christ 
the  minister  of  sin?  God  forbid. 
(18)  YoT  if  I  build  again  the  things  which 
I  destroyed,  I  make  myself  a  trans- 


great  motive  of  our  oonvereioii.  We  found  that  the 
Law  could  not  justify  us  and  that  Christ  could 

By  the  works  of  the  law  shall  no  flesh  be 
Justifled. — ^This  is  a  quotation  for  which  no  exact 
equivalent  is  to  be  found  in  the  Old  Testament.  The 
nearest  appears  to  be  Ps.  czliii  2 :  ''  In  thy  sight  shall 
no  man  hvmg  be  justified.**  This,  as  written  under  the 
dispensation  of  the  Law,  naturally  applied  to  that  dis- 
pensation, so  that  the  Apostle  was  justified  in  adding 
"  by  the  works  of  the  Iaw."  Hie  same  quotation,  in 
the  same  words,  is  made  in  Bom.  iii.  20. 

The  inability  of  the  Law  to  justify  comes  out  in  two 
ways.  (1)  l!he  only  way  in  which  the  Law  could 
justify  was  through  a  complete  obedience  to  its  pro- 
visions. But  it  was  impossible  to  render  a  compUie 
obedience  to  it :  and  to  offend  in  one  point  was  "  to  be 
gnilty  of  all ; "  so  that  practically,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
no  one  was  justified  by  it.  (2)  Nor  did  it  hdp  men  to 
justify  themselTes.  It  was  somethuig  dead  and  life- 
less— a  mere  written  letter,  possessing  none  of  those 
**  means  of  grace "  which  are  offered  by  Christianity. 
Christ  Himself,  through  faith  in  Him,  is  the  great 
means. 

07)  We  sought  justification  in  Christ.  But  if,  with 
aU  our  seeking,  something  more  was  needed:  viz.,  a 
rigid  performance  of  the  I^w — ^that  Law  which  we  had 
abiuidoned — then  tiiere  was  still  something  wanting  to 
our  justification.  We  were  sinners  on  a  par  with  the 
Gentiles,  and  all  that  Christianihr  seraaed  to  haye  done 
for  us  was  to  lead  us  deeper  mto  sin.  A  profane 
thought ! 

By  Christ. — Strictiy,  in  ChriH — i.6.,  by  the  relation 
into  which  we  are  brought  with  Him.  The  reference 
is  here,  howeyer,  not  ezactiy  to  the  mystical  union  witii 
Christ,  which  is  regarded  by  the  Apostie  rather  in  con- 
nection with  sanctification  (the  actual  growth  in  holi- 
ness) than  with  justification  (tiie  judicial  absolution 
from  guilt).  Li  the  present  instance  the  Apostie  is 
speakii^  of  justification ;  and  when  he  says  tiiat "  we 
are  justified  in  Christ,"  he  means  practically  through 
faith  in  Him,  or  through  that  circle  of  forces  witmn 
which  we  are  brought  by  faith. 

We  ourselves  also.—We  who  were  by  our  birth 
Jews,  as  well  as  the  Gentiles. 

Are  found. — Strictiy,  were  found — i.e,,  at  a  time 
subsequent  to  our  embracing  Clmstianity,  if  the  only 
reeuU  of  our  Christianity  was  that  we  were  still 
sinners. 

Sinners.— dinners  actnally,  through  our  positiye 
transgressions,  and  sinners  tneoretically  or  judicially 
<in  i&  eyes  of  God),  through  the  fact  tlakt  we  naye  lost 
the  old  Jewish  justification  through  the  fulfilment  of 
the  Law;  while,  according  to  this  Judaising  theory  wldch 
St.  Paul  ia  combating,  our  new  Christian  justification 
is  insufficient. 

Is  therefore  Christ  the  minister  of  sinP— 
Our  English  yersion  is  probably  right  in  maJdng  this 
a  question.  It  is  put  ironiciuly,  and  as  a  sort  of 
redudio  ad  ahewrdvm  of  the  Judaising  position.  The 
Judaisers  maintained  the  necessity  of  a  strict  fulfilment 
of  the  Mosaic  law.    They,  howeyer,  still  called  them- 


selyes  Christians ;  and  here  St.  Paul  had  a  hold  upon 
them.  "  You  call  yourselyes  Christians,"  he  says, "  and 
yet  you  insist  upon  the  Mosaic  law.  You  say  that  a 
man  cannot  be  justified  without  it :  it  follows  that  we, 
who  haye  exchanged  the  service  of  the  Law  for  tiie 
service  of  Christ,  are  not  justified.  Li  other  words, 
our  relation  to  Christ  has  made  us,  not  better,  but  worae 
— a  thonght  wluch  no  Christian  can  entertain." 

No  doubt  St.  Paul  used  some  such  argument  as  this 
in  his  controversy  with  St.  Peter  at  iuitioch,  but  it 
would  probably  be  stated  in  a  simpler  and  less  speca- 
lative  form :  "  If  you  still  fall  back  upon  the  separatist 
Jewish  observances,  what  is  the  good  of  being  a 
Christian?"  Here,  in  writing  to  tiie  Oalatians,  the 
Apoe^  paraphrases  what  he  had  said  in  language  more 
smted  to  a  theological  treatise  and  to  uie  natoral 
speculative  Inas  of  ms  own  mind. 

God  forbid.— The  Judaising  theory  was  quite 
Buffidentiy  condemned  by  showing  the  consequences 
to  which  it  would  lead.  It  makes  Christ  Himself  a 
minister  of  sin — a  suggestion  which  the  Apostle  puts 
away  with  pious  horror. 

(18)  But  Christ  is  not  a  mimster  of  sin.  The  thonght 
is  not  to  be  tolerated.  For,  on  the  contrary,  the  sin  is 
seen,  not  in  leaving  the  Law  for  Christ,  but  in  going 
back  from  Christ  to  the  Law.  The  rin  is  seen  doubly : 
for  on  one  theory — the  theory  that  the  Law  is  valid — it 
was  wrong  to  give  it  up;  while  on  the  other  theory, 
that  Christianity  has  taken  its  place,  it  is  still  more 
wrong  to  restore  the  fabric  that  has  once  been  broken 
down. 

For. — ^The  connection  is  vrith  the  words  immediately 
preceding:  "Gk>d  forbid  that  Christ  should  be  the 
minister  of  sin."  The  idea  is  absurd  as  well  as  profane. 
For,  instead  of  the  Pauline  Christian  (who  follows 
Christianity  to  its  logical  results)  being  the  sinner,  it 
is  really  the  Judttsing  Christian  who  mands  self -eon- 
demnea — i,e,,  in  retuxniiup  to  what  he  has  forsaken. 

If  I  bnild  again.— The  first  person  is  used  out  of 
delicate  considraation  for  his  opponents.  The  Apostle 
is  gciing  to  put  a  supposed  case,  which  really  represents 
wlukt  wey  were  domg;  but  in  order  to  sorten  the 
directness  of  the  reference  he  takes  it,  as  it  were,  upon 
himself. 

St.  Pftul  is  fond  of  metaphors  taken  from  biulding. 
Comp.  Bom.  xv.  20  (building  upon  another  man  s 
foundation),  1  Cor.  iii.  10 — 14  (Chnst  the  foundation), 
Eph.  ii.  20---22  (the  Church  built  on  the  foundation  of 
Aposties  and  prophets),  and  the  words  "edify"  and 
''edification"  wherever  they  occur.  The  idea  of 
''puUing  down"  or  "destroying"  is  also  frequentiy 
met  wiw.  So  in  Bom.  xiv.  20  ("  for  meat  destroy  not 
the  work  of  God,"  the  same  word  as  here  used,  in 
opposition  to  "  edify,"  immediately  before) ;  2  Cor.  y.  1 
("if  our  earthly  house  of  this  tabemade  were  dis> 
solved  "—pulled  down  or  destroyed);  2  Cor.  x.  4 
("< mighty  to  the  pulling  down  of  strongholds") — a 
oifferent  word  in  the  Qreek,  but  similar  in  meaning. 

We  may  compare  with  the  whole  verse  the  well- 
known  saying,  "Bum  what  you  have  adored,  and 
adore  what  you  have  burned." 
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Dead  to  the  Law, 


GALATIANS,  H. 


but  alive  to  OocL 


gressor.  ^)  For  I  through  the  law  am 
dead  to  the  law,  that  I  might  live  unto 
God.    ^*^>  I  am  cracified  with  Christ: 


nevertheless  I  live ;  yet  not  I,  but  Christ 
liveth  in  me :  and  the  life  which  I  now 
live  in  the  flesh  I  live  by  the  Mth  of 


The  things  whioh  I  destroyed— 1.6.,  the  Mosaic 
law,  the  bindiiig  obligation  of  wluch  had  been  done 
away  in  Christ. 

make  myself. — Show,  or  prove  myself  to  he :  the 
same  word  as  that  translatea  "commend"  in  Bom. 
iiL  5 ;  Y.  8. 

A  transgressor. — ^Hitherto  the  Apostle  had  kept 
np  a  sort  of  studied  ambignity  in  his  use  of  the  words 
"sin,"  "sinner."  The  Jews  called  the  Gentiles 
"  sinners,"  simply  from  the  fact  of  their  being  Gentiles. 
The  Panline  Christian  placed  himself  on  the  same 
footing  with  the  Gentiles,  so  far  as  the  Law  was  con- 
oemed,  and  therefore  he,  too,  in  the  same  phraseology, 
was  a  sinner.  Bnt  now  the  Apostle  nses  a  word  tnat 
conld  not  be  mistaken.  A  sinner  the  Christian  might 
be,  in  the  Jndaising  sense  of  the  word,  but  the  Judaiser 
himself  was  the  real  sinner :  it  was  he  who  offended 
against  the  immutable  principles  of  right  and  wrong. 

(19)  In  the  last  verse  the  Apostle  had  been  putting  a 
supposed  case,  but  by  a  not  unnatural  process  of 
thought  he  gradually  takes  the  "I"  rather  more  in 
earnest,  and  appeals  directly  to  his  own  personal 
experience.  The  "  I "  of  verse  18  is  really  St.  Feter  or 
the  Judaisers ;  the  "  I  '^  of  this  verse  is  St.  Paul  himself. 
The  object  of  his  n^eal  is  to  make  good  his  assertion 
that  to  restore  the  dethroned  Law  to  its  old  position  is 
positively  sinful. 

Once  having  done  with  the  Law  I  had  done  with  it 
for  ever.  The  Law  itself  had  prepared  me  for  this. 
It  was  a  sta^  which  I  could  not  but  pass  through,  but 
which  was  m  its  vei^  nature  temporary.  It  carried 
with  it  the  sentence  oi  its  own  dissolution. 

For  .  •  .—This  assigns  the  reason  for  the  use  of  the 
word  "  transgressor  "  in  the  verse  before.  It  is  a  trans- 
gression to  rebuild  the  demolished  fabric  of  the  Law, 
because  the  true  Christian  has  done  with  the  Law  once 
for  all. 

Through  the  law  am  dead  to  the  law.— In 
what  sense  can  this  be  said  P  The  Apostle  himself  had 
got  rid  of  his  obligations  to  the  Law — not,  however,  by 
simply  evading  i£em  from  the  first,  but  by  passing 
through  a  period  of  subjection  to  them.  The  road  to 
freedom  from  the  Law  lay  through  the  Law.  The 
Law,  on  its  prophetic  side,  pointed  to  Christ.  Tlie  Law, 
on  its  moral  side,  held  up  an  ideal  to  which  its  votaries 
could  not  attain.  It  did^not  help  them  to  attain  to  it. 
It  bore  the  stamp  of  its  own  insufficiency.  Men 
broke  its  precepts,  and  its  weakness  seemed  to  lead  up 
to  a  dispensation  that  should  supersede  its  own.  St. 
Paul  would  not  have  become  a  Christian  if  he  had 
not  first  sat  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel.  If  we  could  trace 
the  whole^  under-current  of  silent,  and  perhaps  only 
half -conscious,  preparation,  which  led  to  the  Apostle^ 
conversion,  we  should  see  how  large  a  part  was  played 
in  it  b^  the  sense,  g^radually  wrought  in  him,  of  the 
LaVs  insufficiency.  Thus  the  negative  side  was  given 
by  his  own  private  meditation ;  the  positive  side,  faith 
in  Christ,  was  given  by  the  vision  on  the  road  to 
Damascus. 

That  I  might  live  unto  God.— We  might  not 
nnnaturaUy  eroect  here  "unto  Christ,"  instead  of 
*'  unto  God."  But  the  Christian  lives  unto  Christ  in 
order  thai  he  may  live  unto  God    The  ultunate  object 


of  the  Christian  scheme  is  that  he  may  be  presented 
righteous  before  God  By  the  Law  he  could  not  obtain 
this  righteousness.    It  is  obtained  in  Christ. 

<20)  In  the  last  verse  the  Apostle  had  spoken  of  him- 
self as  "  dead  to  the  Law,  and  living  unto  God."  The 
prominent  idea  in  the  first  half  of  this  clause  had  been 
the  release  from  that  burdensome  ceremonial  which 
the  Judaising  party  wished  to  bind  upon  Christian 
consciences.  By  a  natural  transition,  the  Apostle's 
thought  had  passed  from  what  the  Law  could  not  do  to 
what  Christianity  could  do. 

The  Law  could  not  make  men  righteous  before  God. 
In  Christ  they  were  made  righteous.  HowP  Here, 
too,  there  was  death.  The  Chnstian  died  with  Christ 
to  something  else  besides  the  Law.  With  his  eye  fixed 
upon  the  cross,  he  died  a  spiritual  death  and  rose  to  a 
new  spiritual  life.  The  "  old  man  "  in  him,  the  self- 
seeking  and  sinfol  element  in  his  nature,  is  slain,  and 
for  it  IS  substituted  a  life  of  such  close  and  intimate 
communion  with  Christ  that  it  seems  as  if  Christ  Him- 
self were  dwelling  in  the  souL  Living  u^n  the  earth 
in  a  body  of  human  flesh,  as  he  is,  he  is  animated  by  an 
intense  faith  in  the  Saviour  who  has  g^ven  him  such 
proofs  of  self-sacrificing  love. 

Here  we  come  upon  the  same  vein  of  mysticism  that 
is  developed  in  Bom.  vi.  One  main  way  of  conceiving 
of  the  specially  Christian  life  is  through  the  idea  m. 
union  with  Chnst.  This  idea,  when  ultuoately  pressed 
to  precise  logical  definition,  must  necessarily  contain  a 
cerUdn  element  of  metaphor.  Consciousness,  rigorously 
examined,  tells  us  that  even  in  the  most  exalted  soula 
there  is  no  sndi  thing  as  an  actvud  union  of  the  human 
and  divine.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  possible  to  man 
an  influence  from  above  so  penetrating  and  so  powerful 
that  it  would  seem  as  if  the  figure  of  union  could  alone 
adequately  express  it.  Nor  ought  this  to  be  questioned 
or  denied  because  the  more  common  order  ox  minds  do 
not  find  themselves  capable  of  it.  (See  the  Notes  on 
Bom.  vi.,  and  Eoocureue  0  to  that  Epistle.) 

I  am  craotfled  •  •  • — ^The  idea  is  sometlun^  more 
than  that  of  merely  "  dying  with  Christ "— ^e.,  imitating 
the  death  of  Christ  after  a  spiritual  manner :  it  involves, 
besides,  a  special  reference  to  the  cross.  It  is  through 
the  power  of  the  cross,  through  contemplating  the 
cross  and  all  that  is  associated  with  it,  that  the  Chris- 
tian is  enabled  to  mortify  the  promptings  of  sin  within 
him,  and  reduce  them  to  a  state  of  passiveness  like  that 
of  death. 

Nevertheless  I  live.— This  death  unto  sin,  death 
upon  one  side  of  my  nature,  does  not  hinder  me  from 
having  life  upon  another  side.  The  fact  is  that  I  live 
in  a  truer  sense  than  ever  before. 

Yet  not  I.— It  is,  however,  no  longer  the  old  natural 
man  in  me  that  lives :  it  is  not  that  part  of  the  human 
personality  which  has  its  root  in  matter,  and  is  "of 
the  earth,  earthy,"  but  that  part  which  is  re-formed  by 
the  Spirit  of  Cmist. 

Now. — ^In  my  present  condition  as  a  Christian, 
opposed  to  the  old  condition  prior  to  the  conversion. 

In  the  flesh. — ^Li  this  bodily  human  frame;  man 
though  I  be.  The  Christian  is  outwardly  the  same  as 
other  men;  it  is  his  inner  life  which  is  *'hid  with 
Christ  in  God" 
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The  LoM  qf  Chna. 


GALATIAIfS.  in. 


The  GaiUuianM  rebuked. 


the  Son  of  God,  who  loved  me,  and 
gave  himself  for  me.  <^>  I  do  not 
frustrate  the  grace  of  God :  for  if  right- 
eousness come  by  the  law,  then  Christ  is 
dead  inyain. 


A.D.  58. 


CHAPTEE  m,— (1)  O  foolish  Gala- 
tians,  who  hath  bewitched  ^j^^    ^    ^ 
yon,  that   ye   shonld  not  The  evil  «ye  of 
obeythe  truth, before  whose  J^d««m- 
eyes  Jesus  Christ  hath  been  evidently 


By  the  fbith. — ^The  article  is  better  omitted:  hy 
faitlL  The  Apostle  does  not  quite  fp)  so  far  as  to  saj 
that  faith  is  the  cause  of  his  physical  life,  though  we 
mav  see,  by  other  passages,  that  he  is  at  least  proparecL 
to  look  upon  faith  as  the  jp^eat  ^edge,  and  even  cause, 
of  the  physical  resurrection.  Here  he  is  speaking  of 
faith  rather  as  the  element  or  atmosphere  in  wnich 
the  Christian  liyes.  He  is,  as  it  were,  steeped  in 
faith. 

Of  the  Son  of  Gk>d— t.e.,  faith  of  which  the  Son 
of  God  is  the  object ;  tt&ih  in  the  Son  of  God. 

There  is  a  curious  yariation  of  readiiu^  here.  Some 
ancient  authorities  (including  the  (jo&x  Yaticanus) 
instead  of  *<faith  in  the  Son  of  God,"  have  *< faith  m 
God  and  Christ."  This  mit^ht  appear  to  have  some 
internal  probability,  as  the  less  ODvious  expression  of 
the  two ;  out  it  may  be  perhaps  explained  satisfactorily 
in  another  way.  €^  the  whole,  it  seems  best  to  abide 
by  the  Beceiyed  text,  which  is  that  of  the  majority 
of  MSS. 

Who  loved  me.-— Christ  died  for  the  whole  world, 
but  each  indiyidual  Christian  has  a  riffht  to  appropriate 
His  death  to  himself.  The  death  of  Christ  was 
prompted  by  love,  not  for  the  abstraction  humanity, 
out  for  men  as  indiyiduals. 

(21)  In  thus  attaching  himself  deyotedly  to  Christ, 
the  Christian  escapes  the^  charge  of  refusing  and 
thwarting  the  freegif t  of  justification  which  God  has 
offered  to  him  in  £us  Son.  He  has  made  his  choice  of 
Christ,  and  not  of  the  Law.  On  the  other  hancLif  he 
had  chosen  the  Law,  and  gone  to  it,  and  not  to  Christ, 
in  his  search  for  righteousness,  he  would  haye  practi- 
cally declared  the  death  of  Christ  to  be  a  useless  and 
unnecessary  sacrifice. 

Fmstrate. — ^An  exactly  literal  translation  of  the 
Greek  word,  which  means  "to  render  nusatory  or 
ineffectual."  The  grace  of  God  goes  fortn  with  a 
certain  mission  to  perform;  but  the  Judaidng  party, 
by  still  clinging  to  the  Law,  preyented  it  from  taking 
effect,  and  made  it  "  return  yoid  "  unto  its  Giyer. 

If  righteousness  oome  by  the  law.— What 
all  men  seek  is  justification  in  the  sk^ht  of  God.  This 
is  giyen  to  the  just  or  righteous.  Hut  there  were  two 
ways  of  becoming  thus  just  or  righteous.  The  Law 
professed  to  make  righteous  those  who  complied  with 
its  proyisions.  But  this  was  onlya  profession,  for  no 
one  could  really  keep  the  Law.  The  Christian,  there- 
fore, rightly  nils  back  upon  faith  in  Christ,  which 
brings  mm  Doth  an  imputed  righteousness,  and  also,  in 
part,  at  leasts  a  real  rip;hteousne8s.  A  deep  and 
genuine  faith  in  Christ  is  allowed  to  atone  for  the 
many  unayoidable  breaches  of  the  Law,  and  that  faith 
by  degrees  operates  a  real  and  yital  change  in  the 
cnaracter  and  life  of  the  man. 

Then  Christ  is  dead  in  vain.— If  the  Law  had 
been  enough  to  giye  actual  righteousness  to  its 
yotaries,  and  with  righteousness  the  judicial  dedara- 
tion  of  freedom  from  guilt,  then  there  would  haye  been 
nothing  for  Christ  to  die  for.  His  death  would  haye 
had  no  object  and  been  of  no  benefit  to  mankind. 


*<. 


(X—^  Whence  this  strange  relapse  P  It  is  not  as  if 
you  were  ignorant  of  better  things.  The  crucified 
Sayiour,  the  one  great  object  of  faith,  has  been  preached 
before  you  in  a  way  too  plain  to  be  mistaken.  It  has 
been  written,  as  it  were,  in  lar^  characters  before  your 
eyes.  It  could  only  be  some  kmd  of  eyil  enchantment 
or  fasdnation  that  has  preyented  you  from  looking 
upon  it.  You  haye  giyen  up  Christ  and  gone  back  to 
the  Law.  Yet^  let  me  ask  you — and  surely  no  other 
proof  b  needed — all  this  outpouring  of  spiritual  gifts  that 
you  haye  enjoyed  since  you  oecame  Christian,  to  what  do 
^ou  owe  it  r  Is  that  cnie  to  the  Law  and  works,  or  is 
it  due  to  Christ  and  faith  in  Him  P  The  one  system  is 
spiritual,  the  other  is  carnal  and  materiaL  Will  you 
be^  with  what  is  high  and  descend  to  what  is  low  ? 
Will  you  by  such  a  dedension  practically  admit  that  all 
the  persecutions  that  you  underwent  were  undergone  in 
a  mistaken  cause  P  (1  can  hardly  beHeye  it.)  At  this 
present  moment  the  gift  of  spiritual  grace  and 
miraculous  power  still  in  some  measure  continues,  and 
where  it  is  seen,  is  it  not  in  dear  connection — not  with 
l^gal  obseryances — ^but  with  faith  in  Christ  P 

In  the  last  section  of  the  last  diapter  the  Apostle 
had  been  gradually  working  away  from  the  historical 
retrospect  with  which  he  had  b^gun  to  the  doctrinal 
polemic  in  which  he  is  about  to  engage,  and  now  he 
addresses  the  Ghtlatians  with  impassioned  directness 
and  earnestness,  upbraiding  them  with  their  shameful 
apostasy. 

W  Foolish. — ^The  same  word  as  that  which  is  used 
in  Luke  xxiy.  25,  "  O  ye  fools  and  slow  of  heart,"  and 
in  Bom.  i.  14,  "  wise  and  foolish,"  1  l^m.  yi.  9,  and 
Tit.  iii.  3,  but  not  the  same  as  that  which  is  used  in 
Matt.  yii.  26;  xxiii.  17;  Luke xi.  40;  Bom.  i.  22 ;  I  Cor. 
L 20;  iy.  10;  2 Cor.xL  19,  &c.  The  combination,  '*fooIs 
and  slow  of  heart,"  helps  to  bring  out  its  meaning. 
'*Slow  of  heart"  refers  to  deadness  of  the  moral 
affections ;  "  fools "  and  '*  foolish  "  to  the  absence  or 
undisdplined  condition  of  the  reasoning  faculty.  The 
Grauls  of  Qalatia  were  a  people  intellectually  shallow 
and  friyolous.  A  little  reason  and  reflection  would 
haye  kept  them  from  so  gross  an  inconsistency. 

Bewitched  yoiu— The  Greek  word  for  this  is 
probably  connected  in  oii^  with  the  Latin  word 
trom  which  is  deriyed  our  own  "fiiscinate,"  and  the 
idea  prominent  in  both  is  that  which  is  embodied  in 
the  popular  superstition  of  the  eyil  eye.  This  super- 
stition lingers  still,  especially  in  some  southern 
countries,  such  as  Italy  and  Spain.  In  Italy  it  is  well 
known  under  the  names  "  jetUtura,''  "  occhio  cattiyo.'* 
In  Spain  its  existence  has  been  ^phically  illustrated 
by  a  picture  of  the  late  J.  Philhp,  B.A.,  now  in  tlie 
museum  at  Stirling. 

The  metaphor  hero  is  strikingly  in  harmony  with 
that  which  follows.  The  cross  A  Christ  has  been 
'*  eyidently  set  forth  "  {i.e,,  posted  up  in  l&zge  and  bold 
characters)  bef  oro  the  Galatians, but  some  eyilf asdnation 
(that  of  their  Judaising  teachers)  has  drawn  away  tbeir 
eyes  from  looking  upon  it^  and  held  them  fixed  apon 
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The  Apostle  reminds  them 


GALATIANS,  III. 


of  their  ecvrly  Leeeone, 


set  forth,  cmcified  among  you  ?  <')  This 
€hap.  iii.  a-5.  onlj  woTild  I  leam  of  you, 
Betrogresaioii.  Beceived  ye  the  Spirit  by 
the  works  of  the  law,  or  by  the  hearing 
of  faith?    <^>  Are  ye  so  foolish P  having 


lOr,fo9rMt 


b^on  in  the  Spirit,  are  ye  now  made 
perfect  by  the  flesh  ?  <*>  Have  ye  suf- 
fered so  many^  things  in  vainP  if  it  he 
yet  in  vain.  <5)  He  therefore  that  minis- 
tereth  to  you  the  Spirit,  and  worketh 


another  object  (legal  obeervanoeB}..  as  baneful  as  the 
cross  was  mlatary. 

That  ye  should  not  obey  the  truth.— These 
words  are  omitted  bj  the  best  MSS.  and  by  all  recent 
editors.  They  were,  without  donbt,  origrlnally  a  gloss, 
put  in  to  explain  more  fnllT  the  single  word  "be- 
witched." As  an  explanation  {hey  are  siuiciently  right, 
bat  they  certainly  did  not  form  part  of  the  t^  as  it 
left  the  nands  of  St.  F^ul. 

Svidently  set  forth.— This  hardly  brings  out  the 
fall  force  of  the  metaphor,  which  is  that  of  a  picture  or 
writing  oonspicaoasly  and  pablicly  exhibited. 

CruoifiecL — This  word  is  emphatic :  ''  Jesus  Christ, 
And  Him  crucified." 

Among  you. — If  these  words  are  to  be  retained  in 
the  text  they  must,  of  course,  be  taken,  not  with  "  cruci- 
fied," but  with  "  evidently  set  forth."  They  will  then 
be  a  repetition,  intended  to  enhance  the  force  of  the 
phrase  "  before  whose  eyes  " — "  before  whose  eyes  and  in 
whose  very  midst  Jesus  Christ  was  set  forth  crucified." 
But  the  probability  is  that  the  words  ought  to  be 
omitted  altogether,  as  they  are  wanting  in  the  four 
most  ancient  MSS.,  as  well  as  in  a  majority  of  the 
oldest  versions. 

(2)  This  only, — The  Apostle  considers  a  single 
argument  enough.  He  wiU  only  place  the  present  con- 
duct of  the  GhQatians  in  contrast  with  their  past,  and 
ask  how  they  can  possibly  reconcile  the  two. 

Beceived  ye  me  Spirit,— The  reference  is  to  those 
spiritual  gifts,  described  more  fully  in  1  Cor.  xiL,  xiy.—- 
the  g^t  of  prophecy,  the  gift  of  tongues,  the  interpre- 
tation of  tongues,  the  discerning  of  spirits,  gifts  of 
healing,  &c. — ^whioh  attended  the  first  preaching  of  the 
gospel,  and  were  poured  out  upon  the  nrst  converts  in 
a  manner  and  degpree  since  unknown.  The  Qalatians, 
it  seems,  had  had  a  share  in  this  outpouring,  like  the 
other  churches,  though  their  fickleness  prevented  them 
from  reaping  the  fcdl  b«iefit  from  it.  But  a  spiritual 
effect,  such  as  this  outpouring  was,  could  only  nave  a 
spiritual  cause ;  it  could  not  come  from  a  mechanical 
performance  of  legal  obligations. 

By  the  works  of  the  law.— By  works  done  in 
obedience  to  the  Law.  There  is  a  certain  emphasis  on 
both  words,  for  the  main  point  in  the  contrast  which  the 
Apostle  is  drawing  is  between  the  Law,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  faith,  on  the  other.  Still,  faith  is  as  much  opposed 
to  works  (i.e.,  a  spirit  of  literal  and  mecha^cal  obedi- 
ence) as  it  is  to  Law,  and  excludes  both  at  once.  It  is 
to  be  noted,  however,  that  the  works  here  meant  are 
those  done,  in  a  Judaising  sense,  as  themselves  the 
direct  means  of  salvation — ^not  Christian  works,  the 
natural  product  and  outcome  of  faith. 

By  the  hearing  of  faith.-— These  words  correspond 
very  nearly  to  a  phrase  which  we  should  perhaps  use 
more  naturally:  hy  the  preaching  of  fa%thr-^e.,  by 
that  preaching  or  hearing  (hearing  on  the  part  of  the 
recipients,  preaching  on  that  of  the  missionary  Apostles) 
which  has  for  its  subject  faith.  What  the  Apostle  had 
taught  the  GMatians  on  his  first  coming  among  them 
was  not  any  system  of  laborious  observances,  but  the 
duty^  of  faith.  They  at  first  responded  to  his  teaching : 
and  in  answer  to  their  enthusiastic  impulse  of  adhesion 
to  Christ  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit  were  abundantly  idied 
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upon  them.  Now  all  this  had  ceased.  For  the  use  of 
the  word  Ixanslated  "  hearing,"  see  the  Note  on  Bom. 
X.16. 

(3)  Foolish.-— See  the  Note  on  verse  1. 

Having  begun  in  the  Spirit.— Begun  ^our  career 
as  Christians  in  a  manner  so  entirely  spiritual — ^with 
the  spiritual  act  of  faith  on  your  part,  and  with  an 
answering  gift  of  spiritual  gpraces  and  powers. 

Made  perfect  by  the  flesh.— i)o  ^ou  wish  to 
finish  and  complete  the  career  thus  auspiciously  begun 
under  a  system  of  things  entirely  different — a  system 
caiual  and  material,  narrow,  suiviah,  and  literal — 
the  Law  in  place  of  the  Gk)6pel  ?  By  "  the  flesh  **  is 
here  meant  the  Law,  which,  though  described  as 
spiritual  in  Bom.  viL  14,  and  though  it  really  was 
spiritual  in  view  of  its  origin,  in  another  aspect — as  im- 
posing a  system  of  literal  obedience  upon  its  adherents 
— ^was  carnal,  "earthly,"  rigid,  petiy,  and  low.  It 
had  none  of  that  sublime  expansiveness  and  aspiration 
which  belongs  to  faith.  It  was  a  grievous  reversing  of 
the  whole  order  of  pro^pess — ^to  begin  with  faith,  and, 
instead  of  completing  with  faith  that  which  faith  had 
begun,  to  fall  back  upon  a  condition  of  things  which 
was  shared  with  the  Christian  by  the  unemandpated 
Jew. 

(4)  Soflbred  so  many  things.— The  Galatians, 
like  other  churches,  were  subjected  to  much  persecution 
when  first  they  embraced  Christianity.  The  persecutors 
were  probably  their  own  Jewish  countrymen,  whose 
jealousy  and  rage  they  had  braved  in  the  name  of  the 
gospel  as  preached  by  St.  PauL  Now  they  were  aban- 
doning that  very  gospel  for  the  principles  of  those  by 
whom  they  had  men  persecuted!  Conduct  could  not 
be  more  fickle  and  *'  foolish." 

If  it  be  yet  in  vain.— J^  U  he  indeed  in  vain. 
The  Apostle  cannot  quite  brinj^  himself  to  believe  that 
it  is,  and  he  puts  in  this  dehcate  qualification  paren- 
thetically, to  show  the  GkJatians  that,  much  as  appear- 
ances may  be  against  them,  he  will  not  give  up  the 
hope  that  a  lingering  spark  of  their  first  joyous  convic- 
tion, in  the  strength  of  which  they  had  undergone 
persecution,  yet  remained. 

(5)  The  appeal  by  which  the  Apostle  sought  to  check 
the  defection  of  his  thoughtless  converts  was  not  only 
an  appeal  to  their  past  experience,  when  first  they 
listened  to  his  own  preaching,  but  also  to  their  present 
experience  of  facts  that  they  saw  actuallv  gomg  on 
among  them.  The  first  great  outpouring  of  the  Spirit, 
both  in  its  miraculous  and  non-miraculous  forms, 
though  checked,  had  not  entirely  ceased;  and  the 
Galatians  might  thus  see,  simply  by  looking  around 
them,  that  the  channel  which  God  chose  for  conveying 
His  gifts  was  not  that  upon  which  the  Judaisers  in- 
sisted—the Law — ^but  rather  the  preaching  of  faith. 
Where  the  faith  implanted  by  the  Apostle's  preaching 
still  showed  signs  of  vital  growth,  there  the  gifts  of 
the  Spirit  were  seen  in  connection  with  it;  but  not 
amongst  the  Judaisers  and  their  party. 

Therefore.— This  word  takes  up  again  the  question 
which  had  been  started  in  verse  2,  but  brings  it  down, 
as  it  were,  to  the  present  time.  The  opposition  between 
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miracles  among  you,  doeth  he  it  bj  the 
works  of  the  law,  or  by  the  hearing  of 
faith?     ^^  Even  as  Abraham  believed 

Chap,  iii  6—  Grod,  and  it  was  accounted  ^ 
9. , ^Abraham's  to  him  for  righteonsness. 

^  Know  ye  therefore  that 


faith. 


lOr, 


they  which  are  of  faith,  the  same  are 
the  children  of  Abraham.  ^>  And  the 
scripture,  foreseeing  that  God  would 
justify  the  heathen  through  &ith, 
preached  before  the  gospel  unto  Abra- 
ham, saying f  In  thee  shall  all  nations 


the  effects  of  faith,  on  the  one  hand,  and  works,  on  the 
other,  was  conspicnons  when  the  Galatians  were  first 
converted ;  it  is  as  conspicaoos  still.  The  argument  is 
the  same,  whicheyer  standpoint  is  assumed. 

Mmistereth.~The  notion  contained  in  this  word  is 
not  only  that  of  "  supply,"  bnt  of  ^^  liberal  supply." 
At  Athens  it  was  the  custom  for  wealthy  citizens  to 
bear  the  cost  of  bringing  out  the  chorus — which  was 
practically  equivalent  to  putting  a  play  upon  the  stage 
— at  the  great  public  feasts.  The  word  translated 
<<  ministereth "  was  the  technical  term  for  this.  The 
same  word  is  used  in  2  Cor.  iz.  10;  GoL  ii.  19;  2  Pet. 
i.  5, 11.  In  three  out  of  the  four  places  it  is  rendered 
by  the  same  word  "  minister ; "  in  2  Pet.  i.  5  it  appears 
in  the  phrase  "  add  to  your  faith  virtue  "  (rather,  fwr- 
niah  forth  in  your  fauh  virtu&^,e,,  "let  your  faith 
prompt  yon  to  abundant  acts  of  virtue  ").  **  He  thzi 
ministereth  "  is,  of  course,  God. 

Worketh  miracles  among  you.-— The  Greek 
means  not  so  much  **  causes  miracles  to  be  wrought  in 
your  midst "  as  "  implants  in  you  miraculous  powers." 
The  power  to  work  miracles  is  regarded  as  a  special 
faculty  bestowed  bv  God  upon  individual  Ghristians. 
The  means  by  which  they  become  receptive  of  it  is  that 
enthusiastic  condition  aroused  in  them  by  faith.  Mere 
formal  obedience  to  a  written  law  had  no  such  efficacy. 

(6— U)  These  prolific  results  are  due  to  faith,  and  not  to 
the  Law;  just  as  it  was  faith  which  won  for  Abraham 
that  imputed  righteousness.  Eaith  was  the  cause,  bless- 
ing the  consequence,  which  extends  to  all  the  spiritual 
descendants  of  Abraham.  The  Scripture  distinctly 
foresaw  this  when  it  declared  tiiat  the  heathen  too  {i.e,, 
those  who  believe  from  among  the  heathen)  should  be 
blessed  in  Abraham.  The  ef&cts  of  the  Law  are  just 
the  opposite  of  this.  Where  faith  brings  a  blessing 
the  Law  brought  a  curse.  Tbe  Law  never  made  any 
man  accepted  as  righteous.  This  is  a  privilege  reserved 
for  faith.  The  Law  demands  a  litenJ  fulfilment,  which 
is  impossible.  Hence  the  Law  entailed  a  curse,  which 
Ghrist  has  removed  by  taking  it  upon  Iffimself .  Thus 
the  blessing  promised  to  Abraham,  and  the  outpouring 
of  the  Spirit  included  in  it,  have  been  opened  out  to 
Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews,  and  indeed  to  all  who  give  in 
their  adhesion  to  Christ  by  faith. 

(6)  Even  as. — The  argument  is  here  very  condensed. 
Ideas  lie  dose  together  in  the  Apostle's  mind  which 
are  some  distance  apart  in  ours.  He  asks  whether,  in 
bestowing  the  g^ts  of  the  Spirit  upon  the  Christian 
Church,  God  made  use  of  the  medium  of  the  Law  or  of 
faith.  The  answer  he  assumes  to  be  faith;  and  his 
thoughts  flv  at  once  to  that  crudal  instance  of  faith— 
the  £ith  of  Abrahun. 

Abraham  believed  Gkxl  .  .  .—Quoted  from  the 
LXX.  version  of  Qen.  xv.  6.  The  same  quotation  is 
made,  in  the  same  words  and  with  the  same  object, 
in  Bom.  iv.  3,  where  see  the  Note.  Comp.  also  the 
EsDcumuJS  to  that  Epistle,  on  "  Imputed  Bighteousness." 

(0  The  main  point  of  the  Apostie's  argument  in  the 
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f  resent  passage  is  the  superiority  of  faith  over  the  Law. 
[e  has,  nowever,  also  in  view  the  ulterior  consequences 
of  that  superiority.  Unlike  the  Law,  futh  is  open  to 
all  Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews.  The  promise,  therefore, 
being  annexed  to  faith,  contained  the  death-blow  of  all 
those  exclusive  privileges  which  the  Judairing  party  in 
Gkdatia  claimed  for  themselves,  and  of  all  those  Durden- 
some  regulations  which  the^  were  for  imposing  upon 
the  GMatian  Christians.  Tnis,  too,  the  Apostle  brings 
out  by  showing  that  the  believers  in  Chnst,  whatever 
their  nationality,  are  the  true  spiritual  descendants  of 
Abraham. 

Know  ye.— The  verb  here  may  either  be  in  the  in- 
dicative or  in  the  imperative :  "  know  ye,"  or  "ye  know.'* 
Perhaps,  on  the  whole,  the  imperative,  as  in  the  Autho- 
rised version,  is  best. 

They  which  are  of  fkith.— Those  whose  principles 
of  action  are  derived  from  faith ;  those  whose  master- 
motive  is  faith. 

Children  of  Abraham.— This  idea  of  a  spiritual 
descent  from  Abraham  is  found  also  ui  Bom.  iv.  H,  12, 
16 ;  ix.  6-«. 

(8)  The  nniversalism  of  the  promise  is  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that  it  is  rested  upon  faith  and  not  on  works— 
thus  showing  a  distinct  prevision  of  a  time  when  the 
whole  world  should  be  invited  to  claim  a  share  in  it  by 
the  exercise  of  faith. 

The  scripture. — ^Here,  with  a  more  decided  per- 
sonification than  usual,  the  Scripture  is  said  to  foresee 
what  God,  by  whom  Scripture  is  mspired,  foresaw. 

Foreseeing. — ^It  appears  to  have  been  a  rather 
comxnon  formula  unonr  the  Jews  to  say  "  What  Mtw 
the  Scripture?"  {i.e.,  Wnat  had  the  Scripture  in  sight, 
or  in  view  P)  for  *'  What  did  it  mean? "  Hero  the 
metaphor  falls  in  naturally  with  the  personification. 

Would  justify.— Literally,  jwHfief,  The  use  of 
the  present  tense  implies  that  the  justification  of  the 
Gentiles  is  regarded  as  forming  part  of  the  eternal 
purpose  of  Om,  to  whom  the  mtnre  and  the  present 
are  one. 

The  heathen.— It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  same 
word  is  translated  indifEerentiy  by  "heathen"  (as  here, 
and  also  m  2  Cor.  xi.  26;  GaL  i.  16;  ii.  9),  <' nations" 
(as  in  the  second  clause  of  this  verse,  and  frequentlv 
elsewhere),  and  "  Gentiles  "  (as  in  chaps,  ii.  2,  8,  i2, 14, 
15 ;  iiL  14  of  this  Epistle,  and  most  common^  in  other 
places  where  it  occurs). 

Freaohed  before  the  gospeL— For  this  transla- 
tion we  might  substitute,  announced  ihe  glad  tidinas 
beforehand.  The  Authorised  version,  however,  hardily 
involves  an  anachronism,  as  the  promise  is  regarded  as 
amticipatina  the  g^pel,  inasmuch  as  it  alreadv  con- 
tained the  doctrine  of  justification  by  &ith,  in  which  the 
essence  of  the  gospel  consisted. 

In  thee. — The  righteousness  which  was  imputed  to 
Abraham  his  spiritual  descendants  also  could  claim  by 
virtue  of  their  descent  from  him.  What  i^pUed  to  him 
applied  (potentially  and  prophetically)  to  them.     In 
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be  blessed.'  ^^^  So  then  they  which  be 
of  fidth  are  blessed  with  &ithfid  Abra- 
hair..    (^^^  For  as  many  as  are  of  the 

ChAp.  iii  10—  ^^'^  ^^  ™®  ^^  ^'^  under 
la.  The  cone  the  cnrse :  for  it  is  written, 
of  the  Law.       CuTsed  M  eyerjr  one  that 


aaen.l].& 
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0    Hab.  S.  4 ; 
Bom.  L 17. 


continneth  not  in  all  things  which  are 
written  in  the  book  of  the  law  to  do 
them.^  (^^)  Bat  that  no  man  is  justified 
bj  the  law  in  the  sight  of  God,  it  is 
eyident:  for,  The  just  shall  liye  by 
faith/    <^)  And  the  law  is  not  of  faith : 


]]ke  manner  it  is  8aid»  in  Heb.  lii.  9,  that  "  Levi  paid 
tithes  in  Abraham." 

The  quotation  is  a  oombmation  of  Gen.  xiL  3  ("  In 
thee  shaU  all  fiuniliee  of  the  eartii  be  blessed")  and 
Gen.  xYiiL  18  (<*  All  the  nations  of  the  earth  shall  be 
blessed  in  him.") 

Be  blessecL— l/nth  the  bliss  of  the  Messianic 
kinffdom. 

(9)  They  which  be  of  faith.— The  same  phnse  as 
in  Terse  7  above. 

With  &ithftil  Abraham— t.e.,  in  company  with 
Abraham.  The  same  idea  is  presented  in  two  dmerent 
forms.  Abraham's  spiritual  descendants  are  blessed 
"  i»  him ; "  thej  are  also  Ueesed  "  with  him."  He  is  the 
head  of  a  g^reat  company,  in  winch  they  all  are  included. 

(10)  Xn  this  and  the  following  verses  the  action  of  the 
Law  is  contrasted  with  that  of  faith,  and  the  necessity 
of  faith  and  the  system  of  things  to  which  faith  be- 
longs brought  out  into  strong  relief.  The  antithesis 
is:  faith— llessLog;  law— cnrse.  The  ''curse"  was 
the  penalty  which  the  Law  itself  imposed  upon  all  who 
failed  to  keep  it.  None  really  kept  it,  and  therefore 
none  escaped  this  curse. 

As  many  as  are  of  the  wotks  of  the  law.— 
An  expression  oorrespondingto  "they  whidi  are  of 
faith"  in  verses  7  and  9.  TEhe  meaning  is,  "Those 
who  take  their  character  from  works  done  in  obedience 
to  law — ^the  cast  of  whose  lives  is  determined  by  the 
prindple  of  legal  obedience. 

Unoer  the  ourse.— Striotiy,  ewe  tmder  a  ewree; 
suHect  to  a  cnrse. 

wr  it  is  written*— The  Apostle  proceeds  to  quote 
the  dansd  in  the  Law  bywhich  this  curse  was  entiled. 
The  quotation  is  from  JOeut.  zxviL  26,  where  it  forms 
the  conclusion  of  the  series  of  curses  to  be  pronounced 
from  Mount  EbaL  The  Hebrew  text  is,  "  Cursed  be 
he  that  confirmeth  not  the  words  of  tills  law  to  do 
them."  The  word  "all"  is  mserted  in  the  Authorised 
version,  probably  from  this  passage.  The  Heln:ew  has 
also  simply  ** he  that"  for  "every  one  who;"  so  that 
the  absolute  and  sweeping  nature  of  the  condemnation 
would  seem  to  be  much  less  marked  in  the  originaL 
It  is  not,  however,  elear  that  this  character  was  firat 
given  to  it  by  St.  Paul.  "  Erery  one  "  is  found  in  the 
I^eshito  Syriac,  which  may  have  been  influenced  by  the 
langnitfe  of  St.  Paul ;"  in  oZZ  things  "  is  found  in  the 
Samainan  Pentateudi,  which  certamly  was  not  so  in* 
fluenced.    The  quotation  is  made  by  Justin  {Trypho^ 

fd5)  in  predsel]^  the  same  words  as  b^  St.  rwoL 
ustin,  however,  is  not  improbably  quotmg  through 
tne  medium  of  this  Epistle.  (See  IwtTO&wstUm.) 

(11,  IS)  The  Law  could  not  bring  a  blesdnp.  It  could 
not  justify.  For  the  condition  of  justification  is  faith ; 
and  the  Law  has  nothing  to  do  with  faith.  Its  stand- 
point was  entirely  different— that  of  works. 

(U)  In  the  sight  of  GkKL— Standing  as  a  prisoner 
before  HistribunaL 
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The  just  shall  live  by  fleuth.~The  stress  is  on 
the  woid  "  faith."  It  is  faUh  (not  law)  which  gives 
Hf e.  In  St.  Paul's  application  of  the  passaffo,  the  word 
"just"  must  be  taken  in  what  is  tecnnjrally  termed  a 
shghtly  prbleptic  sense.  A  man  is  not  just  before  the 
exercise  of  faith,  but  he  hecomee  just  by  the  exercise  of 
it ;  and,  in  another  aspect,  the  state  of  nghteousness 
upon  which  he  then  entera  is  also  a  sUte  of  life. 
Strictiy  speaking,  the  order  is — ^faith,  justification, 
life.  It  would  M  possible  to  take  the  Greek  in  such  a 
way  as  to  bring  out  this  more  distinctiy :  "  The  just  by 
faith  "  (t.6.,  he  whose  righteousness  is  based  on  faith) 
"  shall  live."  Some  gocm  commentators  take  the  pas- 
sage thus,  but  a  balance  of  considerations  seems,  on  the 
whole,  to  be  in  &vour  of  the  sense  adopted  in  the 
Authorised  version. 

The  quotation  is  from  Hab.  ii.  4,  where  it  refera  to 
the  preservation  of  the  righteous  Israelite  amidst  the 
gencnral  ruin  caused  by  the  Chaldean  invasion.  Though 
tiie  wicked  and  proud  shall  be  destroyed,  the  righteous 
man  shall  live  '*  by  his  faith."  There  is  some  division 
of  opinion  amongst  commentatora  as  to  whether  the 
word  translated  "faitii"  means,  in  the  original,  faith 
in  the  active  sense  or  faith  in  the  passive  sense — 
"fideUty,"  "faithfulness."  or  "trust  in  God."  The 
sense  in  which  the  word  is  used  by  St  Paul  is  most 
nearly  related  to  the  latter.  It  has  the  full-developed 
Christian  meaning,  which  begins  in  belief,  indudee 
trust,  and  passes  on  to  become  an  active  energy  of 
devotion.  (Uomp.  the  Note  and  Uxownua  on  Bom.  L 
17,  where  the  same  quotation  is  made.) 

(U)  The  law  is  not  of  fbith.— The  ruling  principle 
of  the  Law  is  not  faith,  but  something  else— works. 

The  man  that  doeth  them.— By  "them"  is 
meant  the  "statutes"  and  "judsnnents"  mentioned 
immediately  before  in  tiie  verse  (Lev.  xviii.  5)  from 
which  the  quotation  is  taken.  Just  as  the  stress  was 
upon  "faith"  in  the  last  verse,  so  here  it  falls  on  the 
word  "  doeth : "  it  is  a  matter  of  works. 

Shall  live.— The  idea  of  life  receives  an  enlarge- 
ment»  corresoonding  to  the  fuller  revelation  of  immor- 
talitv  in  the  l^ew  Testament  as  compared  with  the  Old. 
In  the  Old  Testament,  "  life  is  an  existence  upon  earth, 
shortened  by  no  judgment,  reposing  upon  God,  and 
delighting  itself  in  Gbd."  On  the  other  hand,  "  death 
is  the  suaden  and  dreadful  end,  the  destruction  of  tins 
existence  through  a  judsnuent  of  some  special  kind" 
(Schultz,  Theology  of  the  Old  Testament,  ii.  163\ 
Such  a  judgment  would  be  the  Chaldean  invasion ;  and 
when  t£d  prophet  Habakkuk  says  that  the  "just  shall 
live,"  he  means  that  he  should  be  saved  from  this 
calamity,  and  still  continue  to  enjoy  the  divine  favour 
and  protection.  The  promise  in  Leviticus  declares  that 
he  who  keeps  the  Law  shall  be  preserved  from  all 
judgments  of  this  kind.  "With  St.  Paul,  as  in  the  Old 
Testament,  the  root  idea  is  that  of  drawing  sujpport 
and  sustenance  from  Gh>d;  but  with  him  tnis  is  not 
confined  to  the  present  life,  or  extended  bevond  the 
gTKve  only  in  some  dim  and  shadowy  way:  it  begins  in 
time  and  stretches  on  into  eternity. 

In  them.— His  life  shall  spring  out  of  them  and 
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by  FaUh  in  Chritik 


but.  The  man  that  doeth  them  shall 
live  in  them.*   <^)  Christ  hath  redeemed 

Chap.  iU.  18,14.  ^  ^^  ^^  ^™S®  ^^  *^® 

Bemoved     by  law,  being  made  a  curse 
faith  in  Chriat.  for  us:  for  it  is  written. 


a  LeT.  XL  & 
ft  Dent.  SL  & 


Cursed  is  every  one  that  hangeth  on  a 
tree:^  (^^>  that  the  blessing  of  Abraliam 
might  come  on  the  Grentiles  thronsh 
Jesus  Christ ;  that  we  might  receive  the 
promise  of   the  Spirit  through  fiuth. 


be  nourished  by  them,  just  as  a  tree  strikes  its  roots 
into  the  earth. 

(18, 14)  xhe  Law  brought  a  corse,  bnt  the  Christian 
is  deliyered  from  that  coise.  HowP  Oluist  has 
taken  it  npon  Himself.  The  Craoifizion  brought  H^ 
under  the  corse  of  the  Law.  At  the  same  time,  it 
abolished  the  domioion  of  the  Law,  and  threw  open  the 
Messianic  blessedness  to  Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews :  in 
other  words,  to  all  who  gave  in  their  adhesion  to  the 
by  faith. 


03}  Christ  hath  redeemed  us.— Better,  Christ 
redeemed  us.  Ilie  opening  of  this  verse  withoot  any 
connecting  particle  lends  sharpness  and  emphasis  to 
the  contrast.  The  Law  broo^t  a  corse.  There  it 
stopped  short.  That  was  all  it  ooold  do.  The  first 
thi]^  that  Christianity  does  is  to  ondo  this  resolt  of 
the  Law  by  deliverance  from  the  corse. 

This  dehyerance  is  represented  onder  the  form  of  a 
rofMom.  Christ  "  booght  off "  the  homan  race  from 
the  penalty  of  its  mns,  the  price  paid  being  His  death. 
Comp.  1  Cor.  vi  20 ;  yii.  23,  "Ye  are  (were)  booght 
with  a  TOioe; "  2  Pet.  ii.  1,  "The  Lord  that  booght 
them;"  jRev.  t.  9,  " Thou  waat  slain  and  hast  redeemed 
(booght)  OS  to  God  by  thv blood ; "  Rev.  xiv.  4,  "These 
were  redeemed  (booght)  mnn  amon^  men."  The  word 
used  in  these  passages,  as  well  as  m  that  before  os,  is 
the  general  word  for  "  boying."  Bat  that  the  "  boying  " 
intended  is  that  more  definitely  conveyed  by  the  idea  of 
"ransom  "  appears  frem  the  ose  of  the  spedal  word 
for  ransom  in  Matt.  xx.  28  (-Mark  x.  45),  "  The  Son 
of  Man  came  to  give  His  me  a  ransom  for  many ; " 
1  l^m.  ii.  6,  "  Yfho  gave  Himself  a  ransom  for  all." 
The  word  commonly  translated  "redemption"  (Bom. 
iii.  24;  1  Cor.  i.  30;  Eph.  i.  7,  14;  iv.  «);  CoL  L  14; 
Heb.  ix.  15)  also  contains  the  same  special  idea  of  "  a 
ransoming." 

Us. — ^In  the  first  instance,  "the  Jews,"  botnot  to  be 
confined  too  strictly  to  them.  The  Apostle  is  writing 
to  a  Gentile  (thoogh  Jodaising)  Chorch,  and  he  does 
not  wish  to  excla£  an^  of  his  readen.  Thoogh  the 
C^ntiles  do  not  come  directly  onder  "  the  corse  of  the 
Law,"  they  came  onder  Gk>d's  condemnation*  From 
this  they  were  released,  and  the  blessings  of  the 
theocracy  hitherto  annexed  to  the  Law  were  thrown 
open  to  them  by  the  death  of  Christ. 

From  the  curse  of  the  law.— From  that  corse 
which  the  Law  pronoonced  open  all  who  failed  to  keep 
itsprecepts. 

Being  made  a  ourse.— Being  treated  as  if  He 
were  accorsed.  Comp.  2  Cor.  v.  21,  "For  he  hath 
made  Him  to  be  sin  for  os  who  knew  no  sin" — t.e., 
treated  as  sinfol  One  who  was  not  stofol.  The  idea  is 
somewhat  strengthened  by  the  ose  of  the  sobstantive 
for  the  adjective.  The  corse  identifies  itself  with  its 
object:  seizes,  as  it  were,  open  the  person  of  its 
victim. 

For  VLB—i.e.,  "on  oor  behalf,"  "for  oor  sakes,"  not 
"in  oor  stead."  It  is  impossible  to  escape  the  con- 
closion  that  St.  Paol,  like  the  rest  of  the  Apostles, 
regarded  the  sufferings  of  Christ  as  ondergone  in  <mr 


stead.  The  idea  is,  indeed,  distinctly  entressed  in 
this  very  passage;  hot  it  most  be  gathered  from  the 
context,  not  from  the  ose  of  the  preposition.  The 
preposition  which  means  "instead"  is  roond  in  Matt. 
XX.  28;  1/nm.  ii.  6.    (See  Note  on  chap.  L  4.) 

As  it  IB  written. — Tho  wav  in  which  the  corse  of 
the  Law  fell  upon  Christ  was  throogh  His  deaUi.  The 
iffoominioos  death  bjr  which  He  di^  was  one  to  which 
the  corse  of  Gk>dspeaally  attached.  The  La w  expresdy 
declared  that  that  criminal  who  died  opon  the  cross  or 
gibbet  was  an  object  of  the  divine  wratii.  Christ  died 
as  soch  a  criminal,  and  so  came  onder  the  corse. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  in  considering  tiie  doctrinal 
bearings  of  this  nassage,  that  the  corse  which  fell  opon 
Christ  was  not  uie  same  corse  as  that  described  above 
as  the  conseqoence  of  homan  fi^t  in  failing  to  keep 
the  requirements  of  the  Law.  It  is  not  the  accomolated 
penalty  for  the  whole  mass  of  human  disobedience,  bat 
rather  an  incidental  defilement,  contracted  by  an  in- 
volontary  breach  of  a  particolar  ceremonial  precept. 
The  death  of  Christ  involved  a  corse  becaose  uie 
manner  of  it  was  by  sospension  from  a  cross.  Nothmff 
more  than  this  is  said.  Christ,  the  sinless  One,  died 
for  sLofol  men.  If  He  had  not  died  they  most  have 
died.  And  His  death  acted  (in  some  inscrotable  way) 
so  as  to  propitiate  the  wrath  of  Grod.  Bot  it  is  not 
said  that  the  actoal  load  of  homan  goilt  was  laid  upon 
Him.  It  is  not  said  that  ffis  death  was  the  actoal 
punishment  of  that  £^t.  The  death  of  Christ  removed 
the  necessity  for  the  punishment  of  men,  bot  it  eoold 
not  be  regarded  as  a  ponishment  in  relation  to  Christ 
Himself.  In  this  respect  it  woold  seem  as  if  the  sym- 
bolism of  the  scapegoat  (which  is  sometimes  addooed 
in  explanation  of  the  present  passage)  was  imperfect^ 
apphcable.  In  the  case  of  the  scapegoat,  the  high 
pnest  was  to  lav  his  hands  opon  his  heal,  and  to  "  con- 
fess over  him  all  the  inigpities  of  the  children  of  Israel, 
and  aU  their  transgp^essions  in  all  their  sins,  potting 
them  opon  the  head  of  the  goat ; "  and  the  goat  ?ras  to 
"bear  opon  him  all  their  iniooities  onto  a  land  not 
inhabitea  "  (Lev.  xvi.  21,  22).  No  soch  process  as  this 
realljf  took  place  in  the  case  of  oor  Lord;  nor  is  it 
apphed  to  Him  even  in  1  Pet.  ii.  24,  otherwise  than  in 
vagoe  and  general  metaphor.  The  literal  applieatioii 
derives  no  coontenance  from  the  present  passage,  bot  is 
rather  contradicted  by  it.  It  expressly  distingoishes 
between  the  corse  which  itHl  opon  Christ  and  tm  corse 
which  was  doe  to  the  sins  oi  men,  thoogh  the  incur- 
rence of  the  one  led  to  the  alnrogation  of  the  other. 

Cursed  is  every  one  that  hangeth  on  a  tree. — 
From  Dent,  xxl  23.  fHie  Hebrew  and  LxX.  insert 
"of  God"— "He  that  is  hanged  is  corsed  of  God" — 
which  St.  Paol  instinctively  omits.  The  reference  in 
the  original  is  to  the  exposora  of  the  body  opon  a 
stake  or  gibbet  after  death. 

0^)  The  abolition  of  the  Law,  consommated  opon  the 
cross,  involved  tiie  doing  away  cd!  aU  the  old  restrietioiia 
whidh  confined  the  Messianic  inheritance  to  the  Jeira. 
Henceforth  this  inheritance,  and  the  promised  out- 
pooring  of  the  Spirit  which  was  to  accompany  it, 
open  eqoally  to  tne  Gentiles.    The  one  - -'"-^— 
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of  the  PnmUae. 


<^  Brethren,  I  speak  after  the  manner 
Chap,  ill  v^-  of  men ;  Though  it  he  but 

JLi  ^SS:  ?  "^'8  covenajit,!  yet  if 

%t  oe    confirmedy  no  man 


mi8e  irrevoca- 


I0r» 


disannnlleth,  or  addeth  thereto.  ^^^^  Now 
to  Abraham  and  his  seed  were  the 
promises  made.  He  saith  not,  And  to 
seeds,  as  of  many ;  but  as  of  one,  And 


was  faith,  and  that  intiiiuite  relation  to  the  Meaeoah 
which  faith  implied. 

The  blessing  of  Abraham.— That  is,  the  blesonff 
pxonoimced  npon  Abraham  and  to  be  fulfilled  in  his 
seed. 

Through  Jesus  Christ— Through  the  relation  into 
which  they  enter  with  Christ  by  embracing  Ohristianity. 

We.— The  Apostle  and  his  readers,  whether  Jews  or 
Gentiles. 

Beoeive  the  promise  of  the  Spirit.— A  spedal 
omtponring  of  the  Spirit  was  to  be  one  of  the  chazmc- 
tenstios  ox  the  g^reat  messianic  manifestation.  (Gomp. 
Joel  iL  28,  29;  Acts  vl  16—21.)  The  promise  is  said 
to  be  "  reoeiTed  "  by  the  generation  on  which  it  b  fol- 
filled,  not  by  that  to  which  it  is  given.  The  same 
phrase  occurs  in  Acts  iL  33;  Heb.  iz.  15. 

(is-18)  To  take  an  illostration  from  pnrely  hnman 
relationa  A  covenant  once  ratified  is  binoing.  It 
cannot  be  treated  as  if  it  did  not  exist,  neither  can 
fresh  clauses  be  added  to  it.  Now  the  covenant  and 
promise  made  to  Abraham  (by  the  terms  in  winch  it 
was  made)  could  point  to  no  one  bat  the  Messiah.  That 
covenant  remained  nnaffeeted  by  the  Law,  which  was 
f onr  hnndred  and  thirty  years  subsequent  to  it  in  point 
of  date.  Law  and  promise  are  two  totally  different  and 
mutually  exclusive  things.  But  the  covenant  with 
Abraham  was  given  by  prondse.  The  Law,  theref  orOi 
had  nothing  to  do  with  iC 

OS)  I  speak  after  the  manner  of  men.— The 
figure  that  I  am  going  to  use  is  one  taken  from  the 
ordinary  civil  relations  between  man  and  man,  and  there- 
fore, it  is  left  to  be  inferred,  supplies  an  a  forHcri 
argument  in  things  relating  to  God,  for  men  may 
change  and  break  the  most  solemn  engagements ;  God 
is  amolutely  faithful  and  undiangeama  Gllie  phrase 
translated  "  I  speak  after  the  manner  of  men  "  is  found 
in  the  same,  or  a  very  similar  form, in  Bom.  iii.  5 ;  vi  19; 
1  Cor.  ix.  8,  where  see  the  Notes. 

Though  it  be  but  a  man's  covenant.- This 
is  well  rendered  in  the  Authorised  version.  A  covenant, 
even  though  it  is  only  between  two  men— though  it  is 
regulated  13V  the  provisions  only  of  human  law— does 
not  admit  of  alteration  or  addition  after  it  has  once  been 
signed  and  sealed ;  much  more  a  covenant  which  depends 
on  God. 

Covenant.— The  word  thus  translated  is  that  which 
gave  its  name  to  the  "Old  and  New  Testaments," 
where  a  more  correct  rendering  would  be  the  "  Old  and 
New  CovenMiUJ*  The  word  has  both  senses.  It  meant 
originally  a  "  disposition  "  or  "  settlement,"  and  hence 
came,  on  the  one  hand,  to  be  confined  to  a  "testa- 
mentary disposition,"  while,  on  the  otiier  hand,  it  was 
taken  to  mean  a  settlement  arrived  at  by  agreement 
between  two  patties.  The  first  sense  is  that  most 
commonly  found  in  classical  writers ;  the  second  is  used 
almost  entirely  in  the  LXX.  and  New  Testament.  The 
one  exception  is  in  Heb.  ix.  15 — 17,  where  the  idea  of 
"  covenant "  glides  into  that  of  "  testament,"  the  argu- 
ment rather  turning  upon  the  double  meaning  of  the 
word. 
Addeth  thereto.— Adds  new  clauses  or  conditions.  I 
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Such  new  clauses  could  onlv  be  added  by  a  second 
covenant.    The  reason  why  tne  Apostle  introduces  this 

Ct  is  that  the  Law  might  be*  supposed  to  restrict  the 
ings  of  the  promise.  It  might  be  thought  to  add 
certain  new  and  limiting  conditions,  without  compliance 
witii  which  tiie  blessings  of  the  promise  could  not  be 
obtained.  This  was  the  nosition  of  the  Judusing 
party,  against  which  Si  Paul  is  arguing. 

(10)  A  parenthetical  exj^lanation  of  the  true  object  of 
the  promise.  Hat  promise  was  shown  by  its  wording 
to  have  reference  to  the  Messiah.  It  did  not  roeak  (9 
<< seeds,"  but  of  "seed" — ^not  of  "descendants,'^ but  of 
"  descendant"  And  the  Messiah  is,  |Nir  easceOence,  the 
"  descendant "  of  Abraham. 

Hie  object  of  this  parenthesis  is  to  prove  a  point 
which  tiie  Judiusing  opponents  of  the  Apostle  would 
not  contest — ^viz.,  that  tne  fulfilment  of  the  promise  to 
Abraham  was  reserved  for  that  Messianic  dispensation 
to  which  they  themselves  belonged.  The  Law  there- 
fore ifUerverid  between  the  promise  and  its  fulfilment, 
but,  inasmuch  as  it  was  itsetf  laJter  than  the  promise, 
could  not  aJter  the  terms  of  its  fulfilment.  If  the 
promise  had  been  fulfilled  h^ore  the  giving  of  the 
Law,  and  if  the  Messianic  dispensation  to  which  the 
Apostie  and  his  readers  belonged  was  not  a  fulfilment 
of  the  promise,  then  the  Law  might  have  had  something 
to  do  with  it :  the  restrictions  (9  the  Law  might  have 
come  in  to  limit  and  contract  the  promise:  the  Qentiles 
might  have  been  saddled  with  tne  obligations  of  the 
Jews.    But  it  was  not  so. 

To  Abraham  and  his  seed  were  the  promises 
nuule.— It  was  expressly  stated  that  the  promises 
were  given  "to  Abraham  and  his  seed."  The  exact 
terms  are  worth  noting. 

The  Quotation  appears  to  be  made  from  Gren.  xiiL 
15,  or  Qea,  xviL  8.  The  word  "promise"  is  put  in 
the  plural  because  the  promise  to  Abraham  was  several 
times  repeated— to  Abraham  first,  and,  after  him,  to  the 
other  patriarchs.  The  object  of  the  promise,  as  re- 
cordea  in  the  Book  of  Grenesis,  was,  in  the  first  instance, 
the  possession  of  the  land  of  Canaan;  but  St.  Paul 
here,  as  elsewhere,  gives  it  a  spiritual  application. 

He  saith  not.— The  "he''  is  not  expressed.  We 
must  supply  either  "God"  or  the  promise  given  by 
Gk>d — "  it  says,"  as  in  quotations  from  an  authoritative 
document. 

And  to  seeds,  as  of  many;  but  as  of  one.— 
The  aigument  of  the  Apostie  turns  upon  the  use,  both 
in  the  Hebrew  and  in  the  LXX.,  of  a  singular  instead 
of  a  plural  noun.  Both  in  the  Hebrew  and  in  the 
LXX.,  however,  the  noun,  though  singular,  is  collective. 
It  meant,  in  the  first  instance  at  kast»  not  any  one 
individual,  but  the  posterity  of  Abraham  as  a  whole. 
The  Apostie  refers  it  to  Christ  and  the  "spiritual 
Israel  (i.e.,  the  Church,  of  which  He  is  the  Head),  on 
the  same  principle  on  which,  throughout  the  New 
Testament,  the  history  of  the  diosen  poople  under  the 
old  covenant  is  taken  as  a  type  of  the  Christian  dispen- 
sation. We  may  oompaito  Matt.  ii.  15,  where  an 
allusion  to  the  exodus  of  Israel  from  Eg^pt  is  treated 
as  a  type  of  tiie  return  of  the  Holy  Family  from  their 
flight  mto  Egypt.     Such   passages  are   not  to  be 


The  Lcm  cannot 
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disannul  the  Promiae^ 


to  thy  seed,  which  is  Christ.  ^'^  And 
this  I  say,  thai  the  coyenant,  that  was 
confirmed  before  of  God  in  Christ,  the 
law,  which  was  four  hundred  and  thirtj 
years  after,  cannot  disannul,  that  it 
should  make  the  promise  of  none  effect. 
P*)  For  if  the  inheritance  be  of  the  law, 


it  is  no  more  of  promise ;  but  God  gave 
it  to  Abraham  by  promise.  ^^>  Where- 
fore then  serveth  the  law?  Chap.  iii.  19— 
It  was  added  because  of  Sti^^PySI 
transgressions,  till  the  seed  Law. 
should  come  to  whom  the  promise  was 
made ;  and  it  woe  ordained  by  angels  in 


recorded  as  arguments  posseseiD^  a  permanent  logical 
TiSdity  (which  would  m  to  apply  the  rigid  canons  of 
Western  logic  to  a  case  for  which  they  are  nnsnitable), 
bnt  rather  as  marked  illnstrations  of  the  organic  nmtj 
which  the  apostolic  writers  recognised  in  the  pre- 
Christian  ana  C^iristian  dispensations.  Not  only  nad 
both  the  same  Author,  and  formed  part  of  the  same 
scheme,  but  they  were  actually  the  counteiparts  one  of 
the  other.  The  eyents  which  characterised  the  earlier 
dispensation  had  their  analogies — sometimes  spiritual, 
sometimes  literal — in  the  later. 

(17)  The  fulfilment  of  the  promise  is  thus  to  be  seen 
in  the  Messianic  dispensation  now  begun.  The  Law, 
which  was  given  four  hundred  and  thirty  years  after 
the  pronuse,  had  no  power  to  cancel  it. 

Tnis  verse  contams  the  direct  inference  from  the 
argfument  stated  in  verse  15.  When  a  document  has 
been  sealed,  no  subsequent  addition  can  affect  it.  The 
Law  was  subsequent  to  the  promise;  therefore  the  Law 
cannot  alEect  it. 

And  this  I  say  .—Now,  what  I  mean  to  say  is  this ; 
the  inference  that  I  intend  to  draw  is  this. 

Confirmed  before  of  Qod— t.e.,  confirmed  by 
Qod  before  the  fdp^  of  the  Law. 

In  Christ.— %ese  words  are  omitted  in  the  group 
of  oldest  MSS.,  and  should  certainly  be  struck  out.  if 
retained,  the  translation  should  be :  unto  Christ — i.e., 
"with  a  view  to  Christ,"  to  find  its  fulfilment  in 
Christ. 

Four  hundred  and  thirty  years  after.— The 
ffivinfi^  of  the  Law  from  Mount  Sinai  is  thus  placed 
lour  hundred  and  thirty  years  after  the  giving  of  the 
promise  to  Abraham.  This  would  include  the  two 
periods  of  the  smoum  of  the  patriarchs  in  Canaan  and 
the  sojourn  in  Egypt.  According  to  another  system 
of  clm>nolog|T,  the  sojourn  in  Egypt  alone  occupied 
four  hundr^  and  thirty— or,  in  round  numbers,  four 
hundred — ^years.  Thus,  in  Gen.  xv.  13,  Abraham  is 
warned  that  his  seed  is  to  be  a  stranger  in  a  land  that 
is  not  theirs,  and  to  be  afflicted  "  four  hundred  years." 
Li  Ex.  xii.  40  it  is  expressly  stated  that  "  the  sojourn- 
ing of  the  children  oi  Israel,  who  dwelt  in  Egypt,  was 
four  hundred  and  thirty  years."  Li  Acts  vii.  6  the 
prophecy  of  Gen.  xv.  13  is  quoted :  the  people  were  to 
be  "  entreated  evil  four  hundred  years."  It  is  notice- 
able, however,  that  in  Ex.  xii.  4(0,  which  is  the  least 
amhigaons  of  the  three  passages,  the  LXX.  and  Sama- 
ritan Tentateuch  add,  "  and  in  the  land  of  Canaan,"  so 
as  to  make  the  four  hundred  and  thirty  years  cover  the 
whole  of  the  two  periods,  in  agreement  with  the  present 
passage.  It  has  been  thought  that  an  examination  of 
the  genealogy  of  Levi  favours  the  same  reckoning.  It 
would  seem,  however,  that  there  were  two  systems  of 
chronology  really  current.  Josephus  adopts  both  in 
different  parts  of  his  writinjrs  (comp.  Ant,  ii.  15,  §  2, 
with  Ant,  u.  9,  §  1 ;  Wars,  v.  9,  §  4),  and  both  are  repre- 
sented in  other  writers  of  the  period,  or  not  very  much 
later.    It  is  possible  that  the  shorter  reckoning  may 


have  arisen  from  difficulties  observed  in  the  longer^ 
though  it  may  be  questioned  whether  it  does  not  raise 
greater  difficulties  itself. 

(18)  The  fulfilment  of  the  promise  is  unaffected  by 
the  Law.  For  it  is  not  dependent  upon  the  Law,  or 
upon  the  Law  and  the  promise  combined  (the  Law 
modifying  the  promise),  but  upon  the  promise  alone. 
The  Law  does  not  come  in  at  alL  Law  and  promise — ^in 
other  words,  contract  and  free  gift — are  incompatible 
ideas.  But  the  land  of  Canaan  was  promisiBd  to 
Abraham  as  a  free  gift,  and  as  a  free  gift  the  spiritual 
Canaan  is  thrown  open  to  his  spiritual  descendants. 

The  inheritance.— In  the  first  instance,  the  tern* 
pond  inheritance  of  the  land  of  Canaan;  but  here 
understood  of  the  spiritual  blessings  of  the  Messianic 
kinsdom. 

GKave  it.— In  the  oripnal  a  strong  word :  Ood  hath 
freel/y  given  it.  There  is  an  antithesis  to  the  idea  of 
"covenant"  or  "contract,"  in  which  both  parties  have 
to  perform  a  part.  The  promise  was  given  by  God  to 
Abraham  freely,  gratuitously,  unfettered  by  any  en- 
gi^gement  on  his  side  by  the  non-fnlfihnent  A  which  it 
might  be  made  void. 

(I9f  20)  If  such  was  not  the  function  of  the  Law— if 
it  had  no  power  to  modify  the  promise — ^what  was  its 
true  function?  It  was  a  sort  of  measure  of  police. 
Its  object  was  to  deal  with  transgressions.  It  was  also 
a  temponuy  measure,  of  force  only  until  it  should  be 
superseded  lyy  the  coming  of  the  Ifossiah.  Unlike  the 
promise,  too,  it  was  a  contract.  It  was  given  by  a 
mediator — ^that  is,  a  person  acting  between  ^o  parties. 
Two  parties  were  involved,  with  rupd  conditions  binding 
them  both.  On  the  other  hand,  the  promise  was  given 
unconditionallv  by  the  sole  act  of  God. 

In  stating  tne  true  function  of  the  Law,  the  Apostle 
brings  out  its  inferiority  to  the  promise  in  four  reelects. 
(1)  It  dealt  with  sins,  not  witn  holiness;  (2)  it  was 
temporary  and  transitory ;  (8)  it  was  given,  not  directly^ 
but  indirectly,  through  the  double  mediaticm  of  tho 
angels  and  of  Moses;  (4)  it  was  conditional,  and  not 
like  the  promise,  unconditionaL  It  depended  upon  tiie 
fallible  action  of  man,  and  not  only  upon  the  infalliMe 
word  of  God. 

W  Wherefore  then  serveth  the  law  P— latenllj* 
Whai  then  is  the  Law  ?  What  is  its  object  or  function  ? 
If  it  did  not  affect  the  promise,  what  did  it  do  P  The 
Apostie  proceeds  to  answer  this  question. 

It  was  added.— It  was  not  a  part  of  the  orij;iiial 
scheme,  but  came  in  as  a  sort  of  marginal  addttion. 
It  was,  as  it  were,  a  parenthesis  in  the  aeeign  of  Fto- 
vidence.  The  direct  line  of  Gk>d's  dealings  with  mmn. 
ran  through  the  promise  and  Hs  fulfilment.  The  Lair 
came  in  by  the  way. 

BecauBe  of  transgresaionB.- It  has  been  usual  to 
give  to  this  one  of  two  oppomte  intexpretationa,  to  maike 
it  mean  (1)  to  check  or  put  down  tnou^gieesions;  (2)  to 
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the  hand  of  a  mediator.  <^>  Now  a 
mediator  is  not  a  mediator  of  one,  but 
God  is  one.  <^^  Is  the  law  then  against 
ihe  promises  of  God  9  God  forbid :  for 
if  there  had  been  a  law  given  which 
eonld  have  given  life,  verily  righteous- 
ness shonld  have   been   by   ttie   law. 


W  But  the  scripture  hath  concluded  all 
under  sin,  that  the  promise  by  faith  of 
Jesus  Christ  might  be  given  to  them 
that  believe.  ^^>  But  before  faith  came, 
we  were  kept  under  the  law,  shut  up 
unto  the  faith  which  should  afterwards 
be  revealed.    <^  Wharefore  the  law  was 


multiply  and  increase  transgrefisions,  as  in  Bom.  v.  20. 
The  eaqpresaion  seems  wide  enough  to  coyer  both  ideas. 
The  Law  was  given  "  heoauae  of  tranBgresnons : "  i,e,,  it 
had  iia  Meet  in  transgressions.  Its  original  purpose 
was  to  make  them  known,  and  by  imposing  a  penalty 
to  check  them;  its  real  effect  was  to  provoke  and 
enhance  them.  The  eaqpression  "because  of  trans- 
gressions "  leaves  it  ambignons  which  of  these  points  is 
meant,  or  rather,  it  indndes  them  all. 

Till  the  seed  shotdd  oome  to  whom  the 
promise  was  made.— By  "the  seed"  is  mean^  as 
Above,  in  verse  16,  Christ,  the  Messiah.  The  promise  is 
said  to  have  been  made  to  EQm  in  whom  it  is  fulfilled, 
just  as,  in  verse  14,  Christians  are  said  to  "  receive  tiie 
promise"— i.e.,  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  "of  the 
Spirit." 

Ordained  by  angels.— The  idea  of  angels  having 
had  a  share  in  the  giving  of  the  Law  appears  in 
Dent,  xzziii.  2:  "  The  Lorn  came  from  Sinai  ...  He 
ahined  forth  from  moont  Paran,  and  He  came  with  ten 
thoosands  of  saints."  For  "saints"  the  LXX.  sab- 
etitates,  in  the  next  verse,  *'  angels."  Similar  allusions 
are  fonnd  at  the  end  of  St.  St^hen's  speech  (Acts  vii. 
^) :  "  Who  have  received  tiie  law  by  the  disposition 
(as  ordinances)  of  angels,  and  have  not  kept  it ; "  and 
in  Heb.  ii  2 :  "If  the  wmL  spoken  by  {tkreugh)  angels 
was  stedfut."  In  this  last  instance,  as  in  the  present 
passage,  the  ministration  of  ansels  employed  m  it  is 
miotea  as  showing  the  inf eriorSy  of  the  Law  to  the 
liospel.  In  St.  Stephen's  speech  and  in  Josejphns 
{Aid,  XV.  5,  3)  the  same  ministration  is  appealed  u>  as 
enhancing  the  dignity  of  the  Law.  The  different  point 
of  view  IS  natonl  enongh,  according  as  the  subject  is 
regarded  from  the  side  o/t  man  or  from  the  side  of 
God. 

In  the  hand  of  a  mediator.— Through  the 
instrumentality  of  a  third  person,  distinct  from  the 
contracting  partiee— t.e.,  in  tms  case,  Moses.  The  term 
''mediator"  was  commonly  applied  to  Moses  in  the 
Babbinical  writings,  and  appears  to  be  hinted  at  in 
Heb.  viii.  6,  where  our  Lord  is  spoken  of  as  "a 
mediator  of  a  better  covenant."  Many  of  the  fathers, 
following  Origen,  took  the  mediator  here  to  be  Christ, 
and  were  thus  thrown  out  in  their  iuterpretation  of  the 
whole  passage. 

W  The  mention  of  the  word  "mediator"  implies  a 
contract  to  which  there  are  at  least  two  parties.  But 
where  there  is  a  contract  there  must  be  also  conditions, 
and  if  these  conditions  are  not  observed  the  whole  iaX^B 
to  the  ground.  Such  was  the  Law.  The  Law  was  not 
kept,  and  therefore  the  blesnngs  annexed  to  it  were 
f oneited.  On  the  other  hand,  the  promise  depends 
npon  Qod  alone.  He  gave  it,  and  He  will  assmedly 
keep  it,  no  matter  what  man  may  do.  Gk>d  alone  is 
concerned  in  it. 

This  passage  is  a  conspicuous  instance  of  the  advance 
which  has  be^  made  in  New  Testament  ex^resis.  It 
is  said  to  have  received  as  many  as  250  or  300  (accord- 


ing to  another  estimate,  even  430)  interpretations,  but 
at  the  present  moment  there  is  a  tendency  to  acquiesce 
in  that  given  above,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  thought 
satisfactory. 

Now  a  mediator  is  not  a  mediator  of  one.— 
The  very  idea  of  a  mediator  involves  two  parties  at 
least.  The  Law  had  a  mediator,  therefore  the  Law 
invdves  two  parties.    In  other  words,  it  is  a  contract. 

But  Gkxl  is  one.— On  the  other  hand,  God,  the 
giver  of  the.  promise,  stands  alone :  therefore  the 
promise  is  not  a  contract ;  and,  resting  on  God,  it  is 
indefeasible. 

(81--84)  If  the  Law  was  thus  inferior  to  the  promise, 
does  it  therefore  follow  that  it  is  contrary  to  it  P  'Rj 
no  means.^  The  Law  could  not  indeed  ^ve  life;  it 
could  not  justify,  or  place  in  a  state  of  righteousness. 
Its  real  result  was  rather  to  place  all  men  m  a  state  of 
sin.  Bnt  by  so  doii^  it  prepared  the  wa^  for  the  ful- 
filment of  uie  promise  in  all  who  put  faith  in  Christ. 
The  Law  was  a  dose  and  strict,  yet  salutary,  discipline 
to  make  ns  fit  for  faith  in  Christ. 

W  The  promiseB.— Here,  as  in  verse  16,  the  plural, 
because  the  promise  to  Abraham  was  several  times  re- 
peated, and  afterwards  ratified  to  his  descendants. 

For  if  •  •  . — The  argument  which  f oUows  begins 
witii  a  concession.  Though  the  Law  was  no  substitute 
for  the  promise,  it  jei  diroctl^  led  np  to  it. 

Given  life. — ^Tms  is  practically  equivalent  to  "justi- 
fied," or  "made  righteous."  He  wno  is  justified  has 
life — both  true  spiritual  life  in  the  present  and  eternal 
life  in  the  future.  That  the  Law  could  not  justify  had 
been  shown  in  verse  II  and  in  Bom.  iiL  20. 

m  The  80ripture.--Slightly  personified. 

Hath  concluded.— The  same  peculiar  word  occurs 
in  Bom.  xL  32,  with  a  similar  sense.  It  means  to  "  shut 
up,"  "hem  in,"  "prevent  from  straying  either  to  the 
right  hand  or  to  toe  left,"  as  a  shephera  shuts  np  his 
flock  in  the  fold. 

AIL— This  is  put  in  the  neuter  gender,  but  only  to 
give  a  more  complete  universality  to  the  statement. 
What  is  meant  is  "  all  mankind." 

The  promise  by  faith  of  Jesus  Christ.— The 
promise  which  originates  in  faith  in  Christ,  which 
derives  its  fulfilment  from  faith,  is  due  to  faith. 

(23)  Before  faith  came.— Before  faith  awoke  into 
exercise,  began  to  exist,  or  the  preaching  of  Christ  as 
its  object. 

We  were  kept.»Better,  we  were  "kept  m  ward,  so 
as  to  bring  out  more  clearly  the  force  of  the  metaphor 
which  runs  through  the  verse.  The  Law  was  a  kind  of 
prison-house,  in  mich  we  were  kept  shut  up.  It  was  a 
custody  from  which  we  were  not  permitted  to  escape — a 
stem  guardian  that  we  were  made  to  obey. 

Unto  the  fluth  •  .  .—With  a  view  to  the  diBi>en- 
sation  of  faith  wMdi  was  in  store  for  us.  The  object 
of  this  state  of  guardianship  was  to  fit  us  for  the  dis- 
pensation of  faith  looming  m  the  future. 

(2*)  The  law  was  our  schoolmaster.— Not  quite 
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onr  schoolmaster  to  bring  us  onto  Clirist, 
that  we  might  be  justified  by  fiaith. 
W  But  after  that  fiaith  is  oome,  we  are 

Chap.  iii.  25-  '^^  longer  under  a  school- 
89.  The  Law  master.  <^)  For  ye  are  all 
|^^«wded  by  the  children   of   God    by 

faith  in  Christ  Jesus.  ^^^ 
For  as  in&ny  of  you  as  have  been  bap- 
tized into  Christ  have  put  on  Christ. 
^>  There   is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek, 


AJ)i6& 


there  is  neither  bond  nor  free,  there  is 
neither  male  nor  female :  for  ye  are  aU 
one  in  Christ  Jesus.  ^^^  And  if  ye  be 
Christ's,  then  are  ye  Abraham's  seed, 
and  heirs  according  to  the  promise. 

CHAPTEE  IV.— W  Now  I  say.  That 

^^    ^^^'JS.  ^^^    "^..^^  Chap-  i^-  1-7- 

IS  a  child,  dinereth  nothing  state  of  tate> 
from  a  servant,  though  he  ^*^^ 


a  satisfactoTY  translation ;  jet  it  is  difficult  to  sag|^e6t 
a  better,  l^e  Greek  word  is  that  from  which  is  denred 
the  English  "  pedaffOfpe."  Origrinally  it  meant  the 
slave  who  was  placed  m  charge  S.  a  cbild,  and  whose 
dn(y  it  was  to  conduct  it  to  school.  The  idJea  is  that  of 
mond  rather  than  of  intellectual  discipline.  The  care 
of  the  "  pedagogae  "  ceased  where  that  of  the  school- 
master began,  but  it  was  he  who  had  more  especially  to 
form  the  character  of  the  diild.  Horace  notes  as  a 
peculiar  adTantsffo  of  his  own  that  Ids  father  Imnself 
nad  taken  the  mace  of  pedagogne  to  h^  {Sat.  1.  vi., 
81, 82). 

To  bring  us  unto  Christ.— The  words  "to  bring 
ns,"  it  will  be  seen,  are  sappHed.  They  may  be  re- 
tained, proTided  that  the  metaphor  is  not  pressed  to  the 
extent  of  snpposing  that  Christ  represents  the  school- 
master proper  to  whom  the  child  is  led  by  the  peda- 
gogne staye.  The  work  of  Christ  as  a  Tecieher  is  not 
wlmt  the  Apostle  has  in  mind.  It  is  rather  a  higher 
kind  of  gnardianship,  which  is  to  snooeed  that  ox  the 
Law,  and  to  which  the  Law  hands  aver  its  popil. 
Once  bronght  within  the  gnardianship  of  Christ,  and 
so  made  a  member  of  the  Messianic  kingdom,  the 
Christian  is  justified  by  faith,  he  recMves  an  amnestj 
for  his  nast  sins,  and  is  acconnted  righteous  before 
God.  (See  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  Es^ursus  E:  On 
the  Doctrine  of  Jnstificaiion  by  Fofiith  amd  Imputed 
Righteousness.) 

(25-»)  But  now  the  Law  has  been  exchanged  for  the 
dispensation  of  faith.  Henceforth  the  om  state  of 
pupilage  is  at  an  end.  We  are  no  lonser  like  children, 
bnt  adult  members  of  the  divine  fanmy — sons  of  Qod. 
We  have  entered  into  this  relation  by  faith  in  Christ. 
For  to  be  baptised  into  Christ  is  to  enter  into  the 
closeetpossible  relation  to  BSm.  It  is  to  be  identified 
with  ^m  entirely.  Nor  is  any  excluded.  The  old 
barriers  of  race,  status,  and  eyen  sex,  are  done  away. 
Through  their  relation  to  Christ,  all  Christians,  as  it 
were,  unite  to  form  a  single  man.  They  are  a  body 
animated  by  a  single  personality  and  will.  And  their 
relation  to  Christ  stamps  them  as  the  true  descendants 
of  Abraham.  Li  them  is  the  promise  of  the  Messianic 
blesmng  fulfilled. 

m  Children  of  Gk>d.—The  translation  *'  children  " 
here  is  unfortunate,  as  the  point  to  be  bronght  ont  b 
that  the  Christian  is  no  longer  in  the  condition  of 
'*  children,"  but  in  that  of  grown-up  '<  sotu.**  The  pre- 
Messianic  period  bears  to  the  Messianic  period  the 
same  relation  that  a  childhood  or  minority  hem  to 
full  tm.  The  Christian,  as  such,  has  the  privileges  of 
an  aonlt  son  in  his  Eather^s  house.  He  is  rekased 
from  pupilage,  and  has  received  his  freedom. 

(87  For.— This  introduces  the  reason  why  the 
Christian   stands    to    God    in    the   relation    of    an 
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adult  son.  He  is  so  by  virtue  of  his  relation  to 
Christ. 

Baptised  into  Chri8t.~To  be  baptised  "tnio 
Christ "  is  something  more  than  merely  "  to  be  baptised 
in  the  name  of  Christ."  It  implies  the  oontractinff  of 
a  very  close  and  intimate  relation,  the  nature  of  which 
is  expressed  in  the  phrase  which  f  oUows. 

Have  put  on  Ohrist.— The  metaphor  has  been 
thought  to  be  taken  from  the  patting  on  of  the  white 
baptismal  robes.  It  is,  however,  commonly  used  in 
the  LXX.,  where  it  means  *'to  adopt"  or  "take  to 
oneself."  The  Christian,  at  his  baptism,  thus  "  took  to 
himself*'  Christ,  and  sought  to  grow  into  full  unison 
and  union  with  Him. 

W  This  verse  continues  the  proof  that  aU  Christians 
are,  in  the  fullest  sense,  "sons  of  Qod."  Yerae  27 
showed  iehy  this  was  so ;  the  present  verse  shows  that 
there  are  no  exceptions,  no  inequalities.  All  Christiana 
alike,  no  matter  what  their  race,  status,  or  sex,  stand  on 
the  same  footing  of  sonship  before  God.  'Ihem  is  a 
unity  or  solidarity  in  the  Christian  body.  What  ia 
true  of  one  is  true  of  alL 

Greek.— The  spread  of  the  Greek  race  through  the 
conquests  of  Alexander,  their  ubiquitous  presence,  and 
the  use  of  the  Greek  langpnsye  as  a  univmal  medium 
of  communication,  led  to  the  name  "Greek"  being 
applied  to  all  who  were  not  Jews.  "  Jew  and  Grreek '^ 
is  mtended  to  be  an  exhaustive  division  of  the  human 
race,  just  as  "  bond  or  free,"  "  male  and  female." 

This  verse  marks  the  immense  stride  made  by  Chris- 
tianity in  sweeping  away  the  artificial  distinctions  which 
had  Men  the  bane  of  the  ancient  world,  and  prevented 
any  true  feeling  of  brotherhood  sprinffing  up  in  it. 
Clmstianify,  at  one  stroke,  established  Uie  broinerhood 
and  aboHshed  the  distinctions. 

One. — The  word  "one"  is  masculine— "one  man,*^ 
"a  single  person"— as  explained  in  the  paraphrase 
above. 

(^>  Conclusion  of  the  whole  argument.  The  fol- 
lowers of  the  Messiah  are  the  true  seed  of  Abrahamu 
The  kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  which  they  possess,  Is  the 
inheritance. 

IV. 

(1—81)  The  present  chapter  continues  the  argument 
of  the  last.  St.  Paul  haa  been  reproaching  the  Gala- 
tians  with  their  relapse.  They  had  fallen  back  from  a 
niiritual  system  to  a  material  system ;  from  a  system 
that  brought  blessing  to  a  system  that  brought  a  cnne; 
from  fadth  and  the  promise  to  the  Iaw  ;  from  the  free- 
dom of  the  adult  man  to  the  constraint  and  discipline 
of  the  minor.  Now  the  idea  of  constraint  and  freedoiD 
is  taken  up  and  carried  out  further.     It  is  treated 
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be  lord  of  all;  <')  but  is  under  tators 
and  governors  until  the  time  appointed 
of  the  father.    ^^^  Even  so  we,  when  we 
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were  children,  were  in  bondage  under 
the  elements^  of  the  world :  <^)  bat  when 
the  fnlness  of  the  time  was  come,  God 


directlj  in  iihe  first  seven  and  last  eleven  verses,  and 
forms  the  link  of  transition  to  the  next  chapter,  the 
opening  kev-note  of  which  is  "freedom."  The  middle 
portion  of  diap.  iv.  is  somewhat  of  a  personal  digres- 
sion, the  object  of  which,  however,  is  really  to  support 
this  view  of  the  opposition  between  the  Apostle  and 
the  Jndaising  party  as  one  between  liberty  on  the  one 
hand  and  daveiy  on  the  other.  In  the  first  section 
(verses  &— 11)  the  Anostle  eroresses  his  snrprise  that 
the  Galatians  could  aescend  mm  the  height  they  had 
reached  to  anything  so  poor,  so  narrow,  and  so  enslav- 
ing. A  msh  of  personal  feeling  comes  over  him,  and 
he  goes  on  to  remind  them  of  the  warm  and  eager 
welcome  that  they  had  given  him  when  he  first  came 
am(mg  them,  and  of  the  contrast  between  their  Jnda- 
ising tronblers  and  himself.  His  old  leelinffs  retnm, 
and  his  heart  goes  out  towards  them.  On  this  tide  of 
emotion  the  condnding  arguments  of  the  chapter  are 
eanied  home. 

(1—7)  A  further  description,  continued  from  the  last 
chapter,  of  the  state  of  wardship,  with  its  restraints 
ana  servitude,  compared  with  that  Christian  freedom— 
the  freedom  of  boiub — to  which  the  Galatians  had  been 
admitted  through  their  adoption  into  the  Messianic 
family  by  adhesion  to  Christ. 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  allusions  to  the  condition 
of  minors  are  not  in  strict  accordance  either  with 
Jewish  or  Boman  law.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
thev  have  reference  to  a  special  code  current  in  Galatia. 
It  18,  however,  far  more  ]probable  that  the  Apostle  is 
referring  exdusiTely  to  neither,  but  has  in  his  mind  a 
sort  of  abstraction  of  the  law  of  minority,  such  as 
would  present  itself  to  one  who  had  not  himself  had  a 
lagal  education. 

U)  Now  I  say.— This  phrase  introduces  a  further 
and  fuUer  explanation  of  wnat  is  inyolved  in  the  state 
of  nonaffe,  as  compared  with  that  of  adult  freedom. 

A  cmld — i.e.,  an  infant,  a  minor ;  though  the  term 
is  not  technically  chosen. 

Biflbreth  nothing  firom  a  servaat.— Both  the 
child  and  the  slave  were  incapable  of  any  valid  act  in 
a  legal  sense ;  the  guardian  was  as  entirolv  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  one  as  the  master  of  the  other.  Botii 
the  child  and  the  slave  were  subject  to  the  same  re- 
straint, discipline,  correction. 

Though  ne  be  lord  of  all.-^trictly  speakmg, 
the  inference  from  this  would  be  that  tiie  father  was 
dead.  This,  however,  is  a  point  that  does  not  really 
enter  into  the  Apostle's  thoughts.  The  illustration 
does  not  hold  good  in  aU  particulars,  but  in  the  chief 
particulars — Tiz.,  the  state  of  constraint  and  subordi- 
nation in  which  the  minor  is  placed  so  long  as  he  is  a 
minor. 

^  (2)  Under  tators  and  governors.— The  distinc- 
tion between  these  two  terms  is  that  between  guardians 
of  the  person  and  stewards  of  the  property.  It  would 
be  better  to  translate,  guardiavis  and  mewarde. 

Until  the  time  appointed  of  the  flather.— 
From  this  it  would  appear  that  the  length  of  the 
minority  was  determinea  oy  the  father.  This,  however, 
was  not  the  case  either  in  Greek  or  Boman  law;  and 
the  suggestion  that  the  father  may  have  had  larger 
powers  in  Galatia  than  elsewhere,  though  supportedliy 


some  remote  indications,  seems  to  be  one  of  those 
subtleties  in  which  learning  sometimes  overreaches 
itself;  it  being  unlikely  that  the  short  sojourn  of  the 
Apostle  in  Galatia  would  have  been  enough  to  make 
hmi  acquainted  with  the  technicalities  of  tne  Galatian 
code.  It  is  more  probable  that  the  application  of  the 
analogy  has  here  come  in  to  modiihr  the  statement  of  the 
analofi^  itself.  The  minority  of  the  human  race  is 
fixed  by  the  heavenly  Eather,  though  the  earthly  father, 
in  disposinf^  of  his  children,  has  to  conform  to  another 
law  than  his  own  wilL 

(S)  We.— That  is,  in  the  first  instance,  and  speciaUy, 
the  Jews;  but  the  Gentiles  are  also  included.  The 
Apostle  is  speaking  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
Christians:  "all  wko  are  now  Christians,  whatever 
their  antecedents."  Before  the  coming  of  Christ  both 
Jews  and  Gentiles  had  been  subject  to  law ;  and  what 
the  Apostie  says  of  the  law  of  Moses  applies  more 
faintly  to  the  law  of  conscience  and  of  nature. 

Elements  of  the  world.— The  word  translated 
"  elements  "  is  peculiar.  The  simpler  word  from  whence 
it  is  derived  means  "  a  row."  Hence  the  derivative  is 
applied  to  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  because  they 
were  arranged  in  rows.  Thus  it  came  to  mean  tlie 
"elements"  or  "rudiments"  of  learning,  and  then 
"  elements  "  of  anv  kind.  The  older  commentators  on 
this  passage,  for  the  most  part,  took  it  in  the  special 
sense  of  "  tiie  dements^  of  nature,"  '*  the  heavenly 
bodies,"  either  as  the  objects  of  Gentile  worship  or  as 
marking  the  times  of  the  Jewish  festivals.  There  is, 
however,  littie  doubt  that  the  other  sense  is  best :  "  the 
elements  (or  rudimenis,  as  in  the  marffin)  of  religious 
teaching."  These  are  called  "the  dements  of  the 
world,"  because  they  were  mundane  and  material;  they 
included  no  clear  reception  of  spiritual  things.  The 
earlier  forms  of  Gentile  and  even  of  Jewish  religion 
were  much  bound  up  with  the  eeneee;  the  most  im- 
portant element  in  them  was  that  of  rituaL  The  same 
phrase,  in  the  same  sense,  occurs  twice  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Colossians  (CoL  ii.  8,  20). 

(4)  The  flilness  of  the  time.— That  which  was 
predetermined  in  the  counsels  of  God  as  the  right 
and  proper  time  when  the  whole  course  of  previous 
preparation  both  for  Jew  and  Gentile  was  complete. 
Here  we  have  a  very  clear  en  iression  of  the  conception 
of  religion  as  progressive,  livided  into  periods,  and 
finding  its  culmination  in  Christianity.  The  phrase 
"fnlness  of  the  time"  corresponds  to  "the  time 
anointed  of  the  father  "  in  verse  2. 

Sent  forth-~t.s.,  from  Himself;  from  that  station 
which  is  described  in  John  LI:"  The  Word  was  with 
God."  The  pre- existence  of  the  Son  is  distinctiy 
recognised  by  St.  F^uL 

Made  of  a  woman.— Perhaps  better  translated, 
bom  of  a  woman.  There  is  no  allusion  here  to  the 
miraculous  conception.  The  phrase  "  bom  of  a  woman  " 
was  of  common  use.  Comp.  Matt.  xi.  11:  "Among 
them  that  are  bom  of  women  there  hath  not  risen  a 
grehier  than  John  the  Baptist"  So  here  the  expres- 
sion is  intended  to  bring  out,  not  the  divinity,  but  the 
true  humanity  of  Christ. 

Made  under  the  law.— Pom  under  leno— «.e., 
bom  into  a  state  of  things  where  the  whole  world  was 
subject  to  law — ^bom  under  the  legal  dispensation,  though 
Himself  destined  to  put  an  ena  to  that  dispensation. 
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sent  fortli  his  Son,  made  of  a  woman, 
made  nnder  the  law,  ^^^  to  redeem  them 
that  were  nnder  the  law,  that  we  might 
receive  the  adoption  of  sons.  (^)  .^d 
because  ye  are  sons,  God  hath  sent 
forth  the  Spirit  of  his  Son  into  your 
hearts,  crying,  Abba,  Father.  ^'^^  Where- 
fore iJiou  art  no  more  a  servant,  but 
a  son ;  and  if  a  son,  then  an  heir  of  God 


lOr.taefc, 
SOr. 


through  Christ.  <^)  Howbeit  then,  when 
ye  knew  not  God,  ye  did  chap.iy.8-ii. 
service  unto  them  which  The  Gaiatiaiis' 
bv  nature  are  no  gods,  '^^i*®- 
w  But  now,  after  that  ye  have  known 
Grod,  or  rather  are  known  of  God,  how 
turn  ye  again^  to  the  weak  and  beggarly 
elements,'  whereunto  ye  desire  again  to 
be  in  bondage?    <^^^  Ye  observe  days. 


(5)  To  redeem  them  that  were  under  the 
law.— To  redeem,  or  ransom,  at  the  price  of  His  death, 
both  Jew  and  Grentile  at  once  from  the  condemnation 
imder  which  the  Uw,  to  which  they  were  severally 
subject,  placed  them,  and  also  from  the  bondage  and 
constraint  which  its  severe  discipline  involved. 

That  we  might  receive  the  adoption  of 
0Ona. — Redemption  is  followed  by  adoption.  The  ad- 
mission of  the  believer  into  the  Messianic  kin^om, 
with  its  immunities  from  sin  and  from  law,  imphes  an 
admission  into  the  Messianic  family,  of  which  God  is 
the  Father  and  Christ  the  Eldest  Son,  ''first  bom 
amongst  many  brethren." 

(<0  It  is  because  yon  are  sons  that  yon  are  able  to 
address  your  Heaven!  r  Father  in  snch  genuine  accents 
of  filial  emotion.  It  is  not  ye  that  speak,  bnt  the 
Spirit  of  Christ  which  has  been  given  to  you  in  virtue 
of  your  adoption.    He  prompts  your  prayers. 

This  verse  should  be  read  in  connection  with  Eom. 
viii.  15, 16,  to  which  it  forms  a  dose  paralleL 

Because. — ^It  is,  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  best  to 
retain  this  translatian.  Tke  conjunction  may,  how- 
ever, possiblv  mean  **  in  proof  that." 

Aboay  I^Either. — A  redupUcaiion  of  loving  en- 
treaty. (See  Note  on  Bom.  viii.  15.)  For  smiilar 
instances  of  a  Greek  word  being  repeated  in  Aramaic,  or 
an  Aramaic  word  in  Greek,  we  may  compare  Bev.  iz.  11 : 
"  The  angel  of  the  bottondess  pit,  whose  name  in  the 
Hebrew  tongue  is  Abaddon,  but  in  the  Greek  tongue 
hath  his  name  ApoUyon;"  Rev.  zii.  9:  "That  old 
serpent*  called  the  Devil,  and  Satan."  The  Aramaic 
**  Abba  "  appears  in  our  word  "  abbot." 

(7)  Thus,  by  vour  redemption,  adoption,  and  the 
gift  of  the  Spirit*  it  is  ^  stinctly  proved  that  the  old 
state  of  servitude  and  .  linority  is  past.  You  have 
entered  upon  the  full  privileges  of  the  adult  son.  And 
the  son  is  also  oftlled  to  the  Messianic  inheritance. 

Thou. — The  singular  is  used  in  order  to  individualise 
the  expression  and  bring  it  home  pointedly  to  each  of 
the  readers. 

No  more. — Since  the  coming  of  Christ,  and  your 
own  acceptance  of  Christianity. 

If  a  son,  then  an  heir  •  .  .—The  Boman  law 
(which  the  Apostle  seems  to  be  following)  treated  cM 
the  sons  as  heirs,  and  provided  for  an  eq^  division  of 
the  property  between  tnem. 

Of  uod  through  Christ.— The  true  reading  here 
appears  to  be,  ffirouah  Chd — a  somewhat  unusual  ex- 
pression. The  Christian  is  admitted  as  an  heir,  not 
through  any  merits  of  his  own,  but  through  the  process 
of  redemption  and  adoption  wrought  for  nim  by  God. 

(^—U)  The  results  of  the  foregoing  argument  are  now 


turned  against  the  Gkdatians.  In  their  old  heathen 
state  they  had  been  in  bondage  to  ffods  tiiat  were  no 
gods.  From  this  bondage  fSej  ha^  been  deHvered. 
They  had  been  raised  to  a  true  Imowled^  of  God,  and 
received  a  Father's  recognition  from  Him.  How  then 
could  they  possibly  think  of  returning  to  a  system  of 
mere  ceremonialism.  All  this  painfm  observance  of 
times  and  seasons  could  only  make  the  Apostle  think 
that  his  labours  on  their  behalf  had  been  thrown  away. 

(8)  Them  which  by  nature  are  no  gods.— The 
gods  of  the  heathen  are  called  by  St.  Paul  **  devils." 
(See  1  Cor.  x.  20:  "The  things  which  the  Gentiles 
sacrifice  they  sacrifice  to  devils,  and  not  to  God.") 

(9)  Known  CSkHL— The  word  for  ** known"  is 
different  from  that  so  translated  in  the  verse  above.  It 
bringB  out  more  distinctly  the  process  of  obtaining 
knowledge,  especially  with  reference  to  a  state  <S 
previous  ignorance.    Having  come  to  hufw  God, 

Or  rather  are  known  of  Gk>d.— In  speaking  of 
the  Galatians  as  "coming  to  know"  God,  it  mi^ht 
seem  as  if  too  much  stress  was  laid  on  the  human  side 
of  the  process,  and  therefore,  by  way  of  correction,  the 
Apostle  presents  also  the  divine  side.  Any  true  and 
saving  Imowledge  of  Gh>d  has  for  its  converse  the 
"  being  known  of  God  *' — ».e.,  recognition  by  God  and 
acceptance  by  Hun,  such  as  is  involved  in  the  admission 
of  the  believer  into  the  Messianic  kingdom. 

Again.— In  the  Greek  a  double  phrase,  for  the  sake 
of  emphasis,  over  again  from  the  very  beainningf  as  a 
child  might  be  said  to  go  back  to  his  alphaoet. 

Weak  and  beggarly  elements.— "Elements "is 
used  here,  in  the  same  sense  as  in  verse  3,  of  that 
elementary  religious  knowledge  afforded  in  different 
degrees  to  Jew  and  Gentile  before  the  coming  of  Christ. 
T^se  are  odled  **  weak  "  because  they  were  insufficient 
to  enable  man  to  work  out  his  own  salvation.  (Conrp. 
St.  Paul's  account  of  the  inward  struggle,  and  of  toe 
helpless  condition  to  which  man  is  reduced  by  it,  in 
Bom.  vii.  7—24.)  They  are  caUed  "beggaily,''  or 
"poor,"  becaase,  unlike  the  gospel,  thev  were  aooom- 
ranied  by  no  outpouring  of  spiritual  ffiits  and  graces. 
The  legal  system  was  barren  and  drv;  the  gospel 
dispensation  was  rich  with  all  the  abundance  imd 
profusion  of  the  Messianic  time  (Joel  ii.  19;  iiL  18; 
Amos  iz.  13, 14;  Isa.  Iv.  1;  Ixv.  21—25 ;  John  vii.  37, 
88,  et  oZ.) 

(10)  Ye  observe.— A  compound  word,  signifying  not 
only  "  to  observe,'*  but  "  to  observe  scrupulously,**  The 
word  is  used  by  Josephus  in  his  paraphrase  of  the 
fourth  commandment :  "  Remember  the  sabbath  day  to 
kern  it  holy  "  (Ant.  iii  5,  §  5). 

DavB — 1.0.,  in  the  fbcst  instance  and  especially,  the 
Jewisn  sabbaths;  but  other  fasts  or  festivals  which 
occupied  a  flingje  day  may  be  included. 

Months. — ^The  description  mounts  in  an  ascwidJug 
scale— days,  months,  seasons,  years.    The  "montba^^ 
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and  montbSy  and  times,  and  years. 
<u)  I  am  a&aid  of  yon,  lest  I  have 
bestowed  upon  yon  labonr  in  vain. 

<^)  Bretluren,  I  beseech  yon,  be  as  I 
am;  for  I  am  as  ye  are:  ye  have  not 


lY.  0/ their  present  coldfu^ 

injnred  me  at  alL     <^)  Ye  know  how 
tlm>ngh  infirmity  of   the  Chap.  !▼.  12~ 
flesh  I  preached  the  gospel  ^^f  |^ 
xmto    yon    at    the     first,  sent  coldness. 
(U)  And  my  temptation  which  was  in  my 


boweyer,  mean  really  "  the  first  ^  day  of  the  mouth/* 
the  "new  moon."  (See  Lev.  zziiL  24;  Num.  zxyiii. 
11 ;  Ps.  km.  3.) 

Times.— SecMons :  such  as  the  Passover,  Pentecost, 
and  the  Feast  of  Tabemaelea. 

Years.— Snoh  as  the  sabbatical  ^ear  and  the  year  of 
jubilee.  The  Apostle  is  fAvu^  a  list  which  is  intended 
to  be  exhaostiTe  of  all  J ewuh  observances,  so  that 
it  would  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  GhJatians  had 
actually  kept  the  year  of  jubilee,  or  even  that  it  was 
kept  literally  by  the  Jews  at  this  time. 

As  to  the  bearing  of  this  passage  on  the  general 
question  d  the  obsenrance  of  seasons,  it  is  to  be  noticed 
uiat  ^e  reference  is  here  to  the  adoption  by  the 
Galatians  of  the  Jewish  seasons  as  a  mark  of  the  extent 
to  which  th^  were  prepared  to  take  on  themselyes  the 
burden  of  the  Mosaic  Uw.  It  docs  not  necessarily 
follow  that  the  obserranoe  of  Christian  seasons  is  con- 
demned. At  the  same  time,  it  is  quite  clear  that 
St.  Paul  places  all  such  matters  under  the  head  of 
"elements  or  "rudiments."  They  belong  to  the 
lowest  section  of  Christian  practice,  and  the  more 
advanced  a  Christian  is  the  lees  he  needs  to  be  bound 
bv  them.  This,  again,  is  qualified  bv  ihe  consideration 
that  it  is  dangerous  for  any  one  inoividual  to  assume 
bis  own  advanced  condition,  and  to  think  himself  able 
to  dispense  with  the  safeguards  which  his  brother- 
Christians  require.  It  is  safest  to  follow  the  general 
rule  of  the  Church,  so  long  as  it  is  done  inteilUgsnihf^^ 
i,e.,  with  a  consciousness  oi  the  reason  and  expediency 
of  what  is  done,  and  not  in  a  spirit  cd  mere  mechanical 
routine.    The  comparison  between  the  liteial  and  tibie 

Siritual  observance  of  seasons,  and  the  superiority 
the  latter  as  the  more  excellent  way,  is  well  Drought 
out  by  Origen  in  some  comments  upon  this  passage  : 
"  If  it  be  objected  to  us  on  this  subject  that  we  are 
accustomed  to  observe  certun  days — as,  for  example,  tihe 
Lord's  Day,  the  Preparation,  the  Passover,  or  Pentecost — 
I  have  to  answer  that,  to  the  perfect  Cluristian — who  is 
ever  in  his  thoughts,  words,  and  deeds  serving  his 
natural  Lord,  Gm  the  Word— all  his  days  are  the 
Lord's,  and  he  is  always  keeping  the  Lord's  Dav.  He, 
also,  who  is  unceasingry  preparmg  himself  for  the  true 
life,  and  abstaining  nom  the  pleasures  of  this  Ufe 
which  lead  astray  so  many,  such  a  one  is  always 
keepinj?  the  Preparation  Day.  Again,  he  who  considers 
that '  Christ  ourPassover  was  sacnficed  for  us,'  and  that 
it  is  his  duty  to  keep  ihe  feast  by  eating  of  the  flesh  of 
the  Word,  never  ceases  to  keep  the  Paschal  Feast. 
And,  finally,  he  who  can  truly  say :  '  We  are  risen  with 
Christ,'  and  '  He  hath  exaltea  us,  and  made  us  sit  with 
Him  in  heavenly  places  in  Christ,'  is  always  living  in  the 
season  of  Pentecost  .  .  .  But  the  majority  of  those 
who  are  accounted  believers  are  not  of  this  advanced 
dass ;  but  from  being  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  keep 
every  ds,Y  in  this  manner,  thev  require  some  sensible 
memorial  to  prevent  spiritual  things  from  passing 
away  altogether  from  tneir  minds"  (Against  Celsus, 
viii.  22,  23). 


OSr-ie)  i^t  me  beg  of  you :  cast  off  the  bondage  of 
Judaism  as  I  have  done,  just  as  I  gave  up  its  privileges 


to  place  myself  on  a  level  with  you.  I  have  no  oom- 
plamt  to  make  against  you.  You  remember  the  illness 
which  detained  me  among  you,  and  led  me  first  to 
preach  to  you  the  gospel,  x  ou  received  me  kindly  and 
warmly  enough  wen,  though  my  bodily  infirmities 
might  well  lukve  tempted  you  to  despise  me.  You 
treated  me  as  if  I  baa  been  a  messenger  direct  from 
heaven.  You  thought  yourselves  "  blest "  by  my 
teadiing.  You  would  have  done  anythiMfor  me ;  you 
would  nave  ffiven  me  even  your  eyes.  What  has  oe- 
come  of  all  tms  now  P  Why  do  you  consider  yourselves 
**  blest "  no  more  P  Why  do  you  treat  me  as  an  enemy, 
merely  for  telling  you  the  truth  P 

0^)  Be  as  I  am.— Use  the  same  Christian  freedom 
that  I  use. 

For  I  am  as  ye  are.— I  lay  no  stress  on  my  pure 
Jewish  descent.  I  claim  no  privileges  because  I  was 
circumcised  the  eighth  day.  I  do  not  count  myself 
holier  thui  you  because  I  belonged  to  the  strictest  of 
all  sects,  the  Pharisees.  I  strip]^  myself  of  all  this, 
and  became  a  (Gentile  among  Gentiles. 

Ye  have  not  injured  me  at  all.— Ye  did  me  no 
wrong.  There  is  a  transition  of  subject  at  this  danse. 
The  Apostle  ff oes  back  in  thought  to  his  first  visit  to 
Qalatia.  He  had  no  complaint  to  make  of  the  Galatians 
then.  They  did  lum  no  injury,  showed  him  no  unkind- 
ness,  but,  on  the  contrary,  received  him  gladly. 

(18)  Throncrb  inflrmity  of  the  &sh.— Bather, 
heeofikse  (or,  on  aceownJt)  of  if^fimUiy  of  fiesh — t.e., 
some  bodily  weakness  or  Hi-health.  We  should  gather 
from  this  that  St.  Paul  was  detained  in  Galatia  acci- 
dentally by  illness,  and  that  this  led  to  his  preaching 
the  gospel  there. 

At  tne  first.— 2%e  first  time ;  on  my  first  visit. 
This  would  be  the  one  mentioned  in  Acts  xvi.  6,  in 
distinction  from  that  referred  to  in  Acts  xviii.  23. 
(See  Introdiieiion.) 

(U)  My  temptation  which  was  in  my  flesh.— 
The  true  reading  is  here,  yowr  temptation  in  myflesh^^ 
i.e.,  my  bodily  mfirmities,  which  might  have  been  a 
temptation  to  you  to  reject  me.  St.  Paul  seems  to 
have  suffered  from  g^evous  bodily  infirmity,  which  he 
elsewhere  (2  Cor.  xii.  7)  describes  as  a  *' thorn  (or  rather, 
stake)  in  the  flesh."  The  effects  of  this  were  seen  in 
Ids  personal  appearance,  which  his  enemies  described 
as  "  mean "  (2  Cor.  x.  10) ;  and  he  himself  felt  it  as  a 
corrective  against  any  tendency  to  spiritual  pride  (2  Cor. 
xii  7).  An  attack  of  this  malaay  came  upon  him 
during  his  visit  to  Galatia,  and  it  was  witn  health 
shattered  by  this  that  he  first  preached  the  gospel  to 
the  Galatians.  Still,  to  their  creoit,  they  took  no  notice 
of  it,  and  gave  him  the  warmest  possible  reception. 
As  to  the  nature  of  the  malady  referred  to,  see  Notes 
on  2  Cor.  xii 

Despised  not,  nor  regeoted.— The  second  of 
these  two  words  is  stronger  than  would  appear  from 
the  English  version.  It  is  used  of  the  expression  of 
physical  disgust:  ye  demised  not,  nor  loathed.  The 
Apostiie  says  that  the  Galatians  did  not  despise  "thdr 
temptation,"  meaning  "  the  thing  (malady)  which  they 
were  tempted  to  despise." 
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flesh  ye  despised  not,  nor  rejected ;  but 
received  me  as  an  &^g6l  of  God,  even,  as 
Christ  Jesns.  ^>  Where  is  then  ^  the 
blessedness  ye  spake  of  P  for  I  bear  you 
record,  that,  if  it  had  been  possible,  ye 
would  have  plucked  out  your  own  eyes, 
and  have  ^ven  them  to  me.  ^^^  Am  I 
therefore  become  your  enemy,  because 


1  Or,    Fkol   WM 


I  tell  you  the  truth  9  ^^^^  They  zealously 
affect  you,  but  not  well ;  yea,  they  would 
exclude  you,  that  ye  might  affect  them. 
0^)  But  t^  t8  good  to  be  zealously  affected 
always  in  a  good  thdng,  and  not  only 
when  I  am  present  with  you.  <^>  My 
little  children,  of  whom  I  travail  in 
birth  again  until  Christ  be  formed  in 


Bven  as  Christ  Jesus.— You  showed  to  the  am- 
bassador of  Christ  as  rnnoh  enthusiasm,  as  deep  and 
ardent  an  affection,  as  you  oonld  have  shown  to  Christ 
Himself. 

W  Where.— The  reading  of  the  Beoeived  text  is 
**  What,"  which,  howeyer,  must  be  taken  as  if  it  were 
eqniyalent  to  "where,"  the  reading  which  has  the 
strongest  attestation. 

The  blessedness  ye  spake  of  .—The  Greek  is  a 
sinffleword:  yovr  feludtation  of  yourBehee ;  yowrboatt 
ofolessedneM;  or  (as  we  should  say)  yowr  ho<uted 
hle89edM88.  What  has  become  of  all  those  load  asser- 
tions in  which  you  were  once  heard  declaring  yourselyes 
''  blest"  in  the  presence  of  the  Apostle P 

"For, — You  cud  declare  yourselTes  blest ;  for,  Ac. 

Ye  would  have  plucked  out  your  own  eyes. 
^•The  word  "own"  should  be  struck  out,  and  the 
emphasis  laid  on  "eyes."  The  inference  which  has 
been  drawn  from  this  passage,  that  St.  Paul  suffered 
fmtm  an  affection  of  tne  eyes,  hardly  seems  to  hold 
good.  The  **  eyes  "  may  be  mentioned  only  as  somethmg 
peculiarly  dear  and  predous.  Comp.  the  Old  Testa- 
ment phrase,  "to  keep  as  the  ajmle  of  an  eye"  (Deut. 
xnrii.  10;  Ps.  xvii.  8;  Prov.  Tii.  2). 

(16)  Your  enemy.—"  The  enemy  "  was  the  name  by 
which  St.  Paul  was  commonly  referred  to  by  the  party 
hostile  to  him  in  the  next  century.  It  is  qmte  possible 
that  the  phrase  "  your  enemy  "  ouffht  to  be  placed,  as  it 
were,  in  mverted  commas,  and  aUributed  to  the  Juda- 
Ising  sectaries — **  your  enemy,"  as  these  false  teachers 
call  me. 

Because  I  tell  you  the  truth.— It  would  seem 
that  something  had  happened  upon  St.  Paul's  second 
visit  to  Galatia  (the  Tisit  recoroed  in  Acts  zviii  23) 
which  had  caused  a  change  in  their  feelings  towards 
him.    His  plain  speaking  had  given  offence. 

(17— ao)  All  this  eagerness  to  court  ^our  favour 
springs  from  an  interested  motive :  they  wish  to  make 
a  sect  of  you,  in  which  they  shall  be  masters  and  courted 
in  their  turn.  Not  but  that  it  is  a  good  thing  for 
teachers  and  taught — you  and  I — ^to  seek  favour  with 
each  other,  so  lon^  as  it  is  done  disinterestedly,  and  that, 
too^  when  I  am  absent  as  well  as  when  I  am  present. 
My  heart  yearns  towards  you.  I  cannot  forget  tnat  you 
owe  your  life,  as  Christians,  to  me.  Now,  once  more,  it 
seems  as  if  all  that  long  travail  has  to  be  gone  over 
agam.  You  must  be  re-fashioned  in  the  likeness  of 
Christ,  as  the  infant  is  fashioned  in  the  form  of  man. 
Would  that  I  could  be  with  you  and  speak  in  a  different 
tone,  for  how  to  deal  with  you  I  do  not  know. 

07)  They  zealously  aflldot  you.— '' Zealously 
affect "  is  a  single  word  in  the  Greel^  and  means  "to 
show  zeal  towards,"  "to  court,"  "to  curry  favour 
with,"  "  to  canvass  eagerly,  so  as  to  win  over  to  their 
side."  The  subject  of  this  verse  is  the  Judaising 
teachers. 

They  would    exclude   you.— They  desire  to 


separate  you  from  the  rest  of  the  Gtotile  churches, 
and  to  make  a  sect  bv  itself,  in  which  they  themselves 
may  bear  rule.  All  the  other  Gtotile  churches  had 
accepted  the  freer  teaching  of  St.  Paul;  the  Judaisiw 
party^  wished  to  make  of  Galatia  an  isolated  centre  ot 
Judaism.  They  did  this  with  personal  motives,  "  not 
well "— i.6.,  from  honest  and  honourable  motives — ^bnt 
with  a  view  to  secure  their  own  ascendancy. 

That  ye  might  aStet  them.— The  same  word  as 
"zealously  affect "  above  and  in  the  next  verse.  They 
expect  to  have  all  this  zeal  on  their  part  returned  to 
them  in  kind.  With  them  it  is  the  proselytizing  zeal 
of  the  faction  leader;  from  you  they  expect  the  de- 
ferential zeal  of  devoted  followers. 

(^  It  is  good  to  be  Bealously  affboted  always 
in  a  good  thing. — ^A  disinterested  zeal  between 
teachers  and  taught  is  indeed  good  in  itself.  The 
Apostie  does  not  wish  to  dissuade  the  Gkdatians  from 
that.  He  would  be  onlv  too  glad  to  see  such  a 
mutual  interehaage  himsetf — in  ms  absence  as  well  as 
in  his  presence.  It  seems  a  mistake  to  refer  this  mther 
to  the  Gralatiaus  alone  or  to  St.  Paul  alone.  The  pro- 
position is  stated  in  a  general  form,  so  as  to  cover  lK>tL 
It  is  right  to  be  zealoiuly  affected  altoays.  Their  eager 
zeal  should  not  have  its  ebbs  and  flows,  but  should 
subsist  constantly,  whether  those  between  whom  it  is 
felt  are  present  togrether  or  not. 

In  a  good  tmng. — This  expression  corresponds 
to^ "  but  not  well "  in  the  last  verse,  and  means  honetthif 
diainterededly,  with  a  view  to  the  spread  of  the  gospel, 
and  not  to  personal  ascendancy. 

0»)  My  little  children.— The  form  is  a  diminu- 
tive, not  found  elsewhere  in  the  writings  of  St  Paul, 
though  common  in  St.  John.  It  is  used  to  hei^tea 
the  tondemess  of  the  appeal.  The  simple  f orm,  now- 
ever,  "  my  childrfm,"  is  found  in  some  of  the  best  MSS., 
and  perliaps  should  be  adopted.  St.  Paul  r^^ards  as 
his  spiritoal  children  all  who  first  received  the  gospel 
from  jiim. 

Of  whom  I  travail  in  birth  again.— The 
struggle  which  ends  in  the  definite  winning  over  of  his 
converts  to  Christ,  the  Apostie  compares  to  the  proceas 
of  birth  by  which  "  a  man  is  bom  into  the  worlo."  In 
the  case  of  the  Galatians,  after  their  relapse,  this 
struggle  has  all  to  be  gone  through  again. 

untQ  Christ  be  formed  in  you.--Just  as  the 
formless  embryo  by  degrees  takes  the  shape  of  man,  so 
the  unformed  Christian  by  degrees  takes  the  likeness 
of  Christ.  As  he  grows  in  grace  that  likeness  becomes 
more  and  more  demied,  till  at  last  the  Christian  reaches 
the  "stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ"  (Eph.  iv.  IS). 
There  is  some  question  as  to  the  punctuation  of  this 
verse :  whether  it  should  be  divided  from  the  last  by  a 
full  stop,  and  from  the  xtext  by  a  comma,  as  is  usually 
done ;  or  from  the  last  hj  a  comma,  and  from  the  next 
by  a  foil- stop.  It  is  a  mce  question  of  scholarship,  in 
which  the  weight  or  preponderance  of  authority  seems, 
perhaps,  n^her  to  incline  to  the  usual  view,  though 
some  good  commentotors  take  the  otiier  side.    It  has 
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you,  <*>  I  desire  to  be  present  with  you 
now,  and  to  change  my  voice;  for  I 
stand  in  doubt  of  you.^ 

^)  Tell  me,  ye  that  desire   to   be 
Chap.  ir.  —21  under  the  law,  do  ye  not 

iflhmaeL  is  written,  that  Abraham 


lOr,  /  MM 
pMBidateMl 


had  two  sons,  the  one  by  a  bondmaid, 
the  other  by  a  freewoman*  ^^^  But  he 
who  was  of  the  bondwoman  was  bom 
after  the  flesh;  but  he  of  the  fireewoman 
was  by  promise.  ^^  Which  things 
are  an  allegory :  for  these  are  the  two 
covenants;    the  one  fix>m  the  mount 


been  thoo^t  beet  not  to  alter  the  punctuation  of  the 
Enyliah  text,  though  withoat  a  clear  conTiction  Uiat  it 
isrurht. 

W  I  desire.— The  Greek  is  not  quite  so  definite: 
^  I  coold  indeed  wish." 

Change  my  voioe.— Bather,  change  my  Ume; 
speak  in  terms  less  seyere. 

I  stand  in  doubt  of  you.— Bather,  as  in  the 
margin,  J  am  perplexed  €^>out  you — ».6.,  I  do  not  know 
what  to  say  to  70a — ^how  I  ought  to  deal  with  you  so  as 
to  win  you  oack  from  this  defection.  If  the  Apostle  had 
been  present,  so  as  to  see  what  effect  his  words  were 
having,  he  would  know  what  line  to  take.  As  it  is,  in 
writii^  to  them  he  is  at  a  loss,  and  fears  to  make 
natters  worse  instead  of  better. 


(81—31)  The  next  elemenrerses  contain  an  elaborate  argu- 
ment from  the  histoiy  of  the  two  sons  of  Abraham,  as 
types  of  the  two  coyenants,  in  further  proof  that  freedom 
is  the  essential  character  of  the  Ohristian  dispensation. 

We  have  seen  that  St.  Paul  applies  the  history  of  the 
natural  Israel  allegoric&lly  to  tne  spiritual  Israel;  and 
not  only  does  he  do  this  with  reference  to  the  history  of 
the  formed  theocracy,  but  he  goes  bade  to  its  origin  in 
the  time  of  the  pamarchs,  and  traces  there  the  first 
beginnings  of  the  separation  between  the  Law  and  the 
promise.  The  same  history  had  been  already^  aUagori* 
cally  treated  by  Philo.  The  treatment  of  it  by  St. 
PauL  is,  howeyer,  quite  different,  and  in  keeping  with 
the  line  of  argument  followed  in  the  context. 


The  points  of  pftTslleliam,  which  are  drawn  out  in  much  detail,  may  be  exhilnted  thns^— 


Jewish  Chvreh, 

The  bondwoman,  Hagar. 

Son  of  the  bondwoman,  Taliwyy^l. 

Natural  birth  (the  flesh). 

Moimt  Sinai. ) 

The  Law.       ) 

The  earthly  Jerusalem. 

Enslayed. 

Eruitful. 

Small  offspring. 

Persecuting. 

Bxpnlsion. 

The  Jewieh  Church  is  enslaved, 

(H)  Ye  that  desire  to  be  under  the  law.— 
A  direct  appeal  to  those  who  were  inclined  to  giye  way 
to  the  JudaiHJng  party. 

Do  ye  not  near  the  law  P— "  Hear  "  is  probably 
to  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  "giye  heed  to,**  ''listen  to 
with  attention,"  as  in  Matt.  x.  14;  xiii.  9,  13;  Luke 
xyi.  29,  31.  Some  haye  thought  that  it  merely  refers 
to  the  practice  of  reading  a  lesson  frmn  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, which  was  adopted  into  the  Christian  Church 
from  the  synagogue. 

(»)  For.~&B  particle  would  naturally  not  be  ex- 
preesed  in  English.  It  was  a  reason  for  the  question 
which  had  been  asked  just  before :  "For  the  Law  does 
ly  a  case  in  point.' 


supply 
The 


but  was  used  for  any  young  girL 

(23)  But.^Both  were  alike  in  being  children  of 
Abraham;  they  were  unlike  in  that  one  was  bom 
naturally,  the  other  by  diyine  instrumentality. 

Wae  bom. — Strictly,  is  horn — i,e,,  is  stated  to  haye 
been  bom,  was  bom  as  we  sHU  read. 

After  the  flesh — i,e.,  in  the  regular  course  of  nature. 

By  promise. — The  birth  of  Isaac  is  regarded  as 
due  to  the  direct  agency  of  the  promise.  The  promise 
itself  is  conceiyed  of  as  possessing  a  creatiye  power. 


Christian  Church, 

The  freewoman,  Sarah. 
Son  of  the  freewoman,  Isaac 
Supernatural  birth  (the  promise). 

(Mount  Zion. 
The  Promise. 
The  heayenly  Jerusalem. 
Innee. 
Barren. 
Larse  ofEsprinff . 

Inheritance. 

The  Christian  Chwreh  is  free. 

The  birth  of  Isaac  was  the  result  of  a  miraculous 
interyention.    (See  Gen.  xyiii.  10.) 

(M)  Which  things  are  an  allegory.— literally, 
Whieh  things  are  aUegorised-^e,,  spoken  in  double 


« 


Where  more  Is  meant  than  meets  the  ear. 


The  allegorical  sense  does  not  exclude  the  literal  sense, 
but  is  aaded  to  it.  In  like  manner  St.  Paul  speaks  of 
the  eyents  which  hajmened  to  the  Israelites  m  their 
wanderings  in  the  wudemess  as  happening  "for  our 
ensamplee,"  or,  more  correctly,  "  by  way  of  types  or 
figures  "  (1  Cor.  x.  11) :  thou^  elsewhere  a  distmction 
is  drawn  between  "type"  and  "allegory,"  the  first 
implying  that  the  narratiye  on  which  it  is  based  is 
true,  the  second  that  it  is  fictitious.  St.  Paul  does  not 
use  the  word  here  in  this  strict  sense.  The  justification 
for  the  allegorical  treatment  of  the  patriarchal  history 
may  be  eroressed  in  the  words  of  Calyin:  "As  the 
house  of  Abraham  was  at  that  time  the  trae  Church,  so 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  chief  and  most  memorable 
eyents  which  happened  in  it  are  so  many  types  for  us." 
At  the  same  time, tiie  argumentatiye force  en  thepassage 
eyidently  rests  upon  the  apostolic  assertion  of  Onristian 
liberty,  not  upon  the  logical  cogency  of  the  inf  erenco 
from  the  details  of  the  t^  to  the  thing  typified. 
These  are  the  two  covenants.— *<  These,"  i,e,. 
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Sinai,  which  gendereth  to  bondage, 
which  is  Agar.  ^^  For  this  Agar  is 
mount  Sinai  in  Arabia,  and  answereth 
to^  Jerusalem  which  now  is,  and  is  in 
bondage  with  her  children.  (^)  But 
Jerusalem  which  is  abore  is  free,  which 
is  the  mother  of  ns  alL    (^>  For  it  is 


aI«uM.L 


1  Or.  <ito(A« 


written,'Bejoice,  iAoubarren  that  bearest 
not;  break  forth  and  cry,  thou  that 
travailest  not:  for  the  desolate  hath 
many  more  children  than  she  which 
hath  an  husband.  ^^  Now  we,  brethren, 
as  Isaac  was,  are  the  children  of  pro- 
mise.     <^>  But  as  then  he  that  was 


these  women,  Hagar  and  Sarah.  **  Are,"  in  the  senBe  of 
''stand  for/'  "t^ically  represent,"  as  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  parable  of  the  tares :  "  The  enemy  that 
sowed  them  w  the  devil ;  the  harvest  is  the  end  of  the 
world "  fMatt.  xiii  39) ;  or,  in  the  words  of  the  insti- 
tution of  the  Lord's  Sapper :  "  this  w  my  body  .  .  . 
this  w  my  blood"  (Matt.  zzvL  26,  28),  where  the 
meaning  is  really  as  little  donbtfol  as  here.  "  The  two 
covenants  "  should  be  simply  "  two  covenants."  Whai 
covenants  the  Apostle  goes  on  to  explain.  So,  too, 
*'  the  one  "  in  the  next  dause  should  be  rather  ofM. 

Which  gendereth  to  bondage.— Bather,  hring- 
ing  forik  children  unto  bondctge — i.e.,  unto  a  state  of 
bondage,  so  that  from  the  moment  they  are  bom 
they  are  subject  to  bondage.  Hie  progeny  of  Hagar 
is  a  nation  A  bondsmen,  like  the  Jews  under  the  old 
covenant.  -«. 

(85)  For  this  Agar  is  mount  Sinai  in  Arabia. 
— ^This  clause  will  be,  -perhaps,  best  dealt  with  in  an 
excursus,  of  which  we  will  at  present  merely  summarise 
the  result  by  saying  that  the  true  (or,  rather,  most 

Srobable)  reading  appears  to  be:  Now  this  Agar  is 
fount  Sinai  in  Arema ;  and  the  sense :  "  By  the  word 
Haffar  is  meant  Mount  Sinai  in  Arabia."  There  appears 
to  be  sufficient  evidence  to  show  that  BCagar  may  be 
regarded  as  the  Arabic  name  for  Sinai,  so  that  {here 
would  be  a  special  reason  for  identifying  Ha^;ar  aUe- 
gorically  with  the  old  covenant.  For  a  fuUer  discussion 
see  Excursus  B  (p.  467). 

Answereth  to  Jerusalem  which  now  is.— 
The  word  for  "  answereth  "  is  a  technical  term  in  plulo- 
sophv,  applied  to  the  parallel  columns  oontaininf  such 
antithetical  pairs  as  good — evil;  one— man v;  mute- 
infinite,  &c.  Here  it  will  be  illustrated  by  me  parallel 
arrangement  of  the  different  points  of  the  allegorv 
^ven  above.  "  Answereth  to  "  will  thus  mean  '*  stan(u 
m  the  same  column  with."  Hagar,  Sinai,  the  old 
covenant,  the  Jewish  nation,  or  the  earthlv  Jerusalem, 
aU  stand  upon  the  same  side  of  the  antithesis.  They  are 
arranged  one  above  another,  or,  in  other  words,  they 
rank  %n  the  same  line,  which  is  the  primitive  meaning 
of  the  word. 

Jerusalem  which  now  is.— 2%e  present  Jeru- 
salem— ie.,  the  Jewish  people  still  subject  to  the  Law. 
It  is  opposed  to  "Jerusalem  which  is  above,"  as  the 
pre-Messianic  to  the  Messianic  system. 

And  is  in  bondage  with  her  children.— The 
true  reading  is, /or  she  is  in  bondage  wiih  her  children, 
Jerusalem  is,  as  it  were,  personified,  so  that  "  with  her 
children  "  means  "  all  who  are  denendent  upon  her  "— 
the  Jewish  system  and  all  who  belong  to  it. 

(26)  Jerusalem  which  is  above.— The  ideal  or 
heavenly  Jerusalem.  (Oomp.  Heb.  xii.  22,  "Ye  are 
come  to  .  .  .  the  heavenly  Jerusalem;"  Bev.  xxi.  2, 
*'the  holy  city,  new  Jerusalem."  This  "new"  or 
** heavenly"  Jerusalem  is  the  seat  or  centre  of  the 
glorified  Messianic  kingdom,  just  as  the  old  Jerusalem 
had  been  the  centre  of  the  earthly  tiieocracy.  The 
conception  of  the  "heavenly  Jerusalem"  among  the 
Jews,  like  the  rest  of  their  Messianic  beliefs^  took  a 


materialistic  form.  It  was  to  be  a  real  but  ff oigeous  cstj 
suspended  in  mid-air,  "  three  parasangs  (11}  miles) 
above  the  earthly  city.  Sometimes  it  is  regarded  as  the 
exact  copy  of  its  earuily  counterpart,  and  at  other  times 
as  forming  a  perfect  square.  (Comp.  Bev.  xxi.  16.) 
No  such  materialistic  nonons  attach  to  the  idea  as  pre- 
sented hj  St.  PauL  "  Jerusalem  which  is  above  "  is  to 
him  a  spiritual  city,  of  which  the  Christian  is  a  member 
here  and  now.  It  is  part  of  the  Mesraanic  kingdom,  to 
the  whole  of  which  the  Apostle  gave  an  ideal  <£aracter. 
He  could  not  but  do  so,  seeing  uiat  the  kingdom  began 
with  the  coming  of  its  King,  though  there  was  no 
earthly  and  visible  realisation  of  it.  The  Christian 
'*  conversation  "  (or,  rather,  commonwealth,  the  consti- 
tution that  he  was  under)  was  '*  in  heaven,"  while  he 
himself  was  upon  earth.    (See  PhU.  iii.  20.) 

Which  ia  the  mother  of  ub  alL— The  true 
reading  is,  undoubtedly,  which  is  owr  mother,  omit- 
ting "alL"  The  heavenly  Jerusalem  was  the  metro- 
polis of  Christian!^,  just  as  the  earthly  Jerusalem  was 
the  metropolis  of  Judaism. 

(27)  Bejoioe.  thou  barren.— The  quotation  is  from 
Isa.  liv.  1.  It  has  reference,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the 
restoration  of  the  exiled  Jews  to  Jerusalem  and  to  the 
coming  greatness  of  the  newly-settled  diy.  Though  at 
present  it  is  desolate  and  in  ruins,  it  shall  bcwome 
greater  and  more  populous  than  ever  it  had  been  in  its 
best  days  before.  The  revived  theocracy  under  Zerub* 
babel  is  natunlly  taken  as  a  type  of  the  final  theocratie 
reign  of  the  Messiah.  The  rejpresentation  of  the 
theocracy  under  the  figure  of  mamage  is  common,  both 
in  the  prophetic  writings  and  in  St.  Paul. 

Thou  Darren  that  bearest  not.— This  waa 
ori^^nally  spoken  of  the  rovived  condition  of  Jem- 
salem,  in  which  for  a  long  time  no  children  had  been 
bom.  Here  it  is  applied  to  the  despised  and  perse- 
cuted condition  of  the  early  Church. 

Break  forth— 1.6.,  info  singing.  The  phrase  is 
expressed  in  full  in  the  AuthorisMl  version  of  isa.  liv.  1. 

The  desolate  ....  she  which  hath  an 
husband. — In  the  original,  Jerusalem  after  the  exile, 
opposed  to  Jerusalem  in  the  time  of  its  prosperity  under 
David  and  Solomon ;  in  the  iypical  application,  Sarah, 
who  had  long  been  barron,  as  opposed  to  Ha^ar,  whose 
marriage  had  been  fruitful ;  in  the  anti-typical  appli* 
cation,  the  new  dispensation,  Christianity^,  with  its 
small  beginnings,  as  opposed  to  the  old  dispensatioii, 
with  its  materiu  possessions  and  privileges. 

(88)  We. — ^The  better  reading  appears  to  be  Ye. 

Children  of  promise.--Chilaren  bom  in  accom- 
plishment of  the  promise.    (See  Bom.  ix.  8,  and  Note.) 

(^)  FerseoutedL—The  expression  used  in  QeMu 
xxL  9  is  translated  in  our  version  "mocking."  It 
seems  doubtful  whether  the  Hebrew  can  realfy  mean 
more  than  "plaving."  The  Jewish  traditions  added 
that  Ishmael  took  out  the  child  Isaac  and  "  shot  at  him 
with  arrows  under  pretence  of  sport."  The  Arab 
tribes,  Ishmaers  descendants,  had  always  been  a  thorn 
in  the  side  of  their  Israelite  neighbours. 

Him  that  was  bom  after  the  e^irit.— Amiiaen. 
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bom  after  the  flesh  persecuted  him  thai 
was  bam  after  the  Spirit,  even  so  it  is 
now.  (^)  Nevertheless  what  saith  the 
scripture?  Cast  out  the  bondwoman 
and  her  son : '  for  the  son  of  the  bond- 
woman shall  not  be  heir  with  the  son 
of  the  freewoman.  <^>  So  then,  breth- 
ren, we  are  not  children  of  the  bond- 
woman, but  of  the  free. 

CHAPTEE  v.— W  Stand  fest  there- 


aGeiLSLia 


A.D.6B. 


fore  in   the  liberty  wherewith  Christ 
hath  made  us  free,  and  be  ^^^      ^^     ^ 
not  entangled  again  with  chnstiaa'  libl 
the    yoke      of     bondage,  ^'^y- 
(')  Behold,  I  Paul   say  unto  you,  that 
if  ye  be  circumcised,  Cfhrist  (^    ^.  2_g, 
shall  profit  you  nothing.  Excradee    Ju- 
(8)  For  I  testify  again  to  <**^™- 
eyery  man  that  is  circumcised,  that  he  is 
a  debtor  to  do  the  whole  law.    <*>  Christ 
is  become  of  no  effect  unto  you,  whoso- 


Ions  Bfeacy  interyened  in  the  birth  of  Isaac,  and  the 
Christian  Ghnroh  was  inai^orated  and  inspired  by  the 
same  agency — ^that  of  the  Spirit.  The  Messianio  reign 
was  realised  throiu^h  the  Spirit ;  and  their  participation 
in  this  reign  mack  all  Onristians  true  and  spiritual 
descendants  of  Abraham. 

Even  so  it  is  now.— This  seems  to  have  especial 
reference  to  the  behaTionr  of  the  Jndaising  party  in 
GaUtia,  bat  would  also  apply  to  the  relations  between 
Jews  and  Christians  generally. 

(«>)  What  saith  ue  sonpture  P— In  Gen.  zzS.  10 
the  words  are  put  into  the  mouth  of  Sarah,  but  they 
are  afterwards  endorsed  by  the  divine  command. 

The  son  of  the  bondwoman  shall  not  be 
heir. — ^A  bold  declaration  of  the  incompatibility  of 
Judaism  with  Christianity,  by  which  the  A^stle 
clinches  his  argument  agamst  Uie  practices  which  the 
Galatian  Juda&rs  were  trying  to  mtroduce.  This  is 
followed  by  an  emphatic  assertion  of  the  point  on  which 
the  whole  gist  of  the  previous  alle^ry  consists — ^that 
the  essentiu  character  of  the  Christian  Church  is  free- 
dom. The  practical  conclusion  is  g^ven  in  the  opening 
Terse  of  Uie  next  chapter,  which  should  be  taken  in 
close  connection  with  the  end  of  this. 

V. 

0)  stand  fast  therefore.— The  external  evidence 
is  very  strong  in  favour  of  a  different  reading:  With 

ior,  perhapsy  For)  liberty  did  Christ  make  us  free, 
Itand  fast,  then,  and  be  not  entanqled,  Ac.  lliere 
seems  to  be  no  suficient  reason  why  uiis  should  not  be 
adopted. 

In  the  liberty  .—The  best  g^rammarians  seem  agreed 
to  take  this  rather  in  the  sense,  for  liberty ;  otherwise 
it  would  be  tempting  to  explain  it  as  an  instance  of 
the  Hebraisinff  construction  which  we  find  in  John 
iii  29:  "Bejoice  with  joy'*  (Authorised  version  "re- 
joice greatly  ").  It  woma  then  mean :  "  with  a  system, 
or  state,  of  freedom  Christ  freed  us ; "  in  other  words : 
"placed  us  in  a  state  of  freedom,  so  that  we  are 
free." 

The  yoke  of  bondage-n.e.,  the  Jndaising  re- 
straints and  restrictions. 

^  (8--«)  There  can  be  no  compromise  between  Chris- 
tianity and  Judaism.  If  you  accept  the  one  yon  must 
give  up  the  other.  Circumcision  is  a  plo^g®  or  engage- 
ment to  Uve  by  the  rule  of  the  Law.  That  rule  must 
be  taken  as  a  whole.  You  are  committed  to  the  prac- 
tice of  the  whole  Law,  and  in  that  way  alone  you  must 
seek  for  justification.  Our  pomtion  is  something  quite 
different.  We  hope  to  be  admitted  into  a  suite  of 
righteousness  through  the  action  of  the  Spirit  on  Gfod's 
moe,  and  through  faith  on  our  own.  The  Christian 
owes  the  right^usness  attributed  to  him,  not  to  dr- 


cumdsion,  but  to  a  life  of  which  faith  is  the  motive 
and  love  the  law. 

The  whole  tenor  of  the  Epistle  shows  that  the 
Apostle  viewed  the  attempts  of  the  Jndaising  party 
with  indignation ;  and  at  this  point  his  language  takes 
a  more  than  usually  stem  and  imperative  tone.  He 
speaks  with  the  full  weight  of  his  apostolic  authoriiv, 
and  warns  the  Gkdatians  that  no  half-measures  wfll 
avail,  but  that  they  must  decide,  once  for  all,  either  to 
give  up  Judaism  or  Christ. 

This  is  one  of  the  passages  which  have  been  insisted 
on  as  proving  a  direct  antagonism  between  St.  Paul 
and  the  other  Apostles ;  but  any  one  who  enters  into 
the  thought  of  the  Apostle,  and  follows  the  course  of 
his  impassioned  reasoning,  wiU  see  how  unnecessary  any 
such  assumption  is.  Iu»tlung  is  more  in  accoraance 
with  human  nature  than  that  the  same  man  should  at 
one  time  agree  to  the  amicable  compromise  of  Acts  xv., 
and  at  another,  some  years  later,  with  the  field  all  to 
himself,  and  only  his  own  converts  to  deal  with,  should 
allow  freer  scope  to  his  own  convictions.  He  is  speak- 
ing with  feelings  highly  roused,  and  with  less  regsrd 
to  considerations  of  policy.  Besides,  the  inarch  of 
events  had  been  rapid,  and  the  principles  of  policy 
themselves  would  naturally  change. 

^>  Behold,  I  Paul.— The  strong  personality  of 
the  Apostle  asserts  itself;  instead  m.  going  into  an 
elaborate  proof,  he  speaks  with  dogmatic  auuiority,  as 
though  his  bare  word  were  enough. 

Shall  profit  you  nothing.^"  Profit,*'  i,e,,  in  the 
way  of  justification,  as  producing  that  state  of  righteous- 
ness in  the  flight  of  Gfod  by  virtue  of  which  the  oeHever 
is  released  m>m  wrath  and  received  into  the  divine 
favour.  The  Apostle  says  that  if  this  state  of  justifi- 
cation is  sought  through  circumcision,  it  cazmot  be 
sought  throng  Christ  at  the  same  time. 

w  For  I  testify  again.— Transkte  rather.  Nay,! 
protest  again,  introducing  a  further  argument.  He 
who  allows  himself  to  be  circumcised  thereby  commits 
himself  wholly  to  the  Law,  lust  as,  it  might  be  said, 
he  who  is  baptised  commits  himself  wholly  to  Christ. 
The  act  of  circumcision  placed  a  man  under  the  Wal 
aystem,  just  as  the  act  of  baptism  placed  him  unSer 
the  Christian  system.  From  that  time  forward  he 
could  not  choose  one  part  and  refuse  another,  but  was 
bound  alike  by  alL 

He  is  a  debtor, — ^He  is  under  an  obligation. 

(4)  Christ  is  become  of  no  effect  unto  you. 
^Literally,  Te  were  (or,  more  idiomatically,  are) 
abolished,  made  ncihinif,from  Christ;  a  condensed 
form  of  expression  for,  xe  are  made  nothing  (unchris- 
tianised),  €md  cut  off  from  Christ.  Tour  relations  to 
Christ  are  cancelled,  and  you  are  Christians  no  longer. 

Are  jllstifled.-^triotly,  seek  to  be  justified. 
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ever  of  you  are  justified  by  the  law;  ye 
are  fallen  from  grace.  <'>  For  we 
through  the  Spirit  wait  for  the  hope  of 
right^usneBS  d^  faith.  <^)  For  in  Jesns 
Christ  neither  circtuncision  availeth  any 
thine,  nor  nndrcmncision ;  but  faitn 
whiw  worketh  by  love.    ^  Ye  did  run 

Chap.y.  7-12.  ^^5  who  did  hinder  youi 
The  Judaasng  that  ye  should  not  obey 
intraderB.        the  truthP      <»)  This  per- 


lOr,  wftodtfdriw 


suasion  cometh  not  of  him  that  calleth 
you.  <^>  A  little  leaven  leaveneth  the 
whole  lump.  ^>  I  have  confidence  in 
you  through  the  Lord,  that  ye  will  be 
none  otherwise  minded:  but  he  that 
troubleth  you  shall  bear  his  judgment, 
whosoever  he  be.  <^>  And  I,  brethren, 
if  I  yet  preach  circumcision,  why 
do  I  yet  suffer  persecutionP  ilien.  is 
the     offence    of     the    cross    ceased. 


^  Ye  are  fUlen  ttom,  grace.— The  Ghrigtiim  is 
justified  by  an  aet  ofgraoe,  or  free,  unearned  f avonr, 
on  the  part  of  Qod.  Me  who  seeks  for  justification  in 
anj  other  way  loses  this  grace.  Ghraoe  is  not  here  a 
state  or  disposition  in  the  believer,  but  a  divine  act  or 
relation. 

(5)  Through  the  Spirit.— Through  the  operation 
of  the  Spirit.  It  is  the  Spirit  which  makes  faith  effec- 
tual and  righteousness  reaL  The  righteousness  whidi 
comes  by  the  Law  is  entirelv  human  or  "  carnal,"  the 
product  of  a  man's  own  efforts.  The  righteousness 
which  is  by  faith  is  the  gift  of  God,  and  tiiat  gift  is 
communicated  through  the  Spirit. 

Wait  for.— The  Greek  word  means  "to  wait  ear- 
nestly or  eagerly,"  as  in  Bom.  viii.  19,  28,  25,  et  seq. 

The  hope  of  righteousness.— The  righteousness 
which  is  the  object  of  our  hopes ;  the  ho|Md-f  or,  pro- 
mised righteousness.  More  orten  the  Apostle  speaks 
of  the  0tate  of  righteousness  as  conferred  upon  the 
Christian  at  his  baptism.  This  is,  however,  onfy  a  sort 
of  ideal  or  potential  righteousness ;  it  is  a  state  inherent 
in  that  kii^g^om  of  mich  the  Christian  then  becomes 
A  member,  not  a  state  inherent  in  the  Christian  himself. 
This  idraJ  or  potential  righteousness  becomes  real  and 
actual  only  at  the  end  oi  the  Christian's  career,  when 
it  is  finally  confirmed  to  him.  Looking  forward  to  this 
point,  it  is  an  object  of  hope. 

(fi)  In  Jesus  Christ.--When  the  Christian  has  en- 
tered into  those  dose  relations  with  Christ  which  his 
Christianity  assumes. 

Availew  any  thing.— As  "  shall  profit "  in  verse  2; 
avail  in  the  way  of  justification. 

Faith  which  worketh  by  love.— Eaith  in  Christ, 
the  devoted  attachment  to  Christ,  is  the  great  motive 
power,  the  source  or  mainspring  of  action;  and  the 
law  by  which  that  action  is  r^ulated  is  tiie  law  of 
love.  (Comp.  verses  18, 14  below,  and  Bom.  xiii.  &— 
10.)  Faith  makes  a  man  seek  to  do  the  will  of  Christ ; 
lore  tells  him  what  that  will  is.  It  is  dear  that  tiie 
faith  thus  described  by  St.  Paul  does  not  stop  short  in 
a  mere  head  notion,  and  so  is  in  no  conflict  with  the 
teaching  of  St  James.    (See  Jas.  ii.  14— 26.) 

(7—12)  All  was  gmng  weU  at  first.  What  sudden 
intruder  has  stopped  your  path  and  led  yon  astray  P 
Certainly  it  is  not  God,  to  wnom  you  owe  your  calling, 
that  has  persuaded  you  to  such  a  course.  You  tdl 
me  that  not  many  liave  fallen  away.  But  those  few 
are  enough  to  infect  the  whole.  IVot  that  I  wish  to 
implicate  all  in  the  sin  of  some.  Most  of  you  I  can 
trust  to  be  true  to  me.  The  author  of  your  troubles, 
whoever  he  is,  shall  not  escape.  God  shall  judge  him. 
Do  you  turn  round  on  me  and  say  that  I,  too,  have 
preached  drcumciflion  P  The  persecutions  that  I  have 
to  undergo  from  the  Jews  are  proof  that  I  preach  it  no 
longer.    If  I  do  preach  eircnmcision,  then  the  other 


stumbling-blocks  in  the  way  of  my  fAai*hing  aro  x^ 
moTcd.  I  have  no  need  to  lay  stress  upon  a  crucified 
Messiah.  The  advocates  of  circumcision  may  cany 
their  self -mutilation  a  step  furUier  if  they  please. 

This  secti<m  is  very  abrupt  in  style.  The  thought 
bounds  from  subject  to  subject,  not  stopping  to  insert 
links  of  connection.  At  the  end  of  the  passage  there 
is  a  vein  of  seyere  irony. 

(7)  Ye  did  run  welL— Ajnin,  as  in  chap.  iL  2,  a 
metaphor  from  foot  racing.  The  Galatians  had  made  a 
good  start,  but  suddenly  changed  their  course. 

Who  did  hinder  you  P-<-^rhe  metaphor  here  is  not 
quite  the  same,  but  is  somewhat  akin  to  that  just  used. 
The  original  meaning  of  the  word  translated  "  hinder  '* 
is  to  "break  up  a  road,**  as  an  army  before  Uie  ad- 
vance of  hostile  forces. 

The  truth — i,e,,  the  doctrine  taught  by  St.  Paul  in 
opposition  to  the  Judaising  tenets  which  had  been 
introduced  into  the  Qalatian  Church. 

(8)  Thia  persuasion  .  •  .—He  who  eaMe  the  Gala- 
tians  is  here^  as  elsewhere,  God;  and  certainly,  the 
Apostle  says,  it  can  haye  been  by  no  intimation  or 
guidance  from  Him  that  they  were  led  to  accept  sndi 
peryerted  teaching. 

(9)  A  little  leaven  .  .  . — ^A  pregnant  expression, 
which  leayes  a  g^od  deal  to  the  reader  to  supply.  The 
proverb  is  true  which  says  that  a  lUUe  leanen  lecmena  tft« 
whole  mass  of  dough.  And  so,  in  your  case,  the  mal- 
contents may  be  few,  but  they  will  soon  ruin  the  whole 
Church.  It  seems  decidedly  more  in  accordance  with 
the  oontezt  to  take  the  "bttle  leaven'*  as  referring 
rather  to  a  few  aecedera  than  to  a  lUUe  bad  docMne, 

(10)  I  have  oonftdenoe  in  you  through  the 
Iiord. — ^Literally,  I  have  eonfidemee  %oi£k  reaard  to  wm 
in  the  Lord^,e,,  such  confidence  as  a  Christian  teacher 
ouffht  to  have  in  Christian  scholars.  This  has  reference 
to  the  main  body  of  the  Church;  an  exception  is  im- 
mediately made  as  to  the  disaffected  party,  and  especiall/ 
their  leader. 

That  ye  will  be  none  otherwise  minded— 
i,e.f  no  otherwise  than  I  would  have  you  be. 

Shall  bear  his  Judgment.— "Judgment "  is  here 
not  eauiyalent  to  "  condemnation."  He  shall  be  "  pot 
upon  nis  trial,"  "  shall  bear  the  sentence  that  shall  be 
passed  on  him  " — ^via.,  by  God. 

Whosoever  he  be.— The  Apostle  does  not  fix  upon 
any  oneparticular  person  as  the  cause  of  the  trouBles 
in  the  Glalatian  Church,  but  he  says  that,  whoever  ha 
may  be,  God  wiU  judge  him. 

(u)  And  I»  brethren.— Bather,  Bid  J,  breihret^ 
Another  abrupt  transition.  We  should  naturally  infer 
from  this  passage  that  St.  Paul  had  at  one  time  seemed 
to  preach,  or  at  least  to  permit,  drcnmeision.  Thua,  ia 
the  Acts,  we  should  gKher,  from  the  account  of  the 
conference  at  Jerusalem  in  ch^.  xv.,  that  he  did  noi 
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<u>  I    would  thegr   were   even  cut  off 
which  trouble  you. 

(18)  For,  brethren,  ye  have  been  called 
unto  liberty;  only  use  not  liberty  for 
an  occasion  to   the  flesh,  but  by  love 


•  Ler.  ISL  IS; 


serve  one  another.    ^^>  For  all  the  law 
is  fulfilled  in    one   word.  Chap.  v.  is— 
evm  in  this;  Thou  shalt  love  l^.     ^^iS' 
thy  neighbour  as  thyself.'  but  lore. 
<">  But  u  ye  bite  and  devour  one  another. 


insiflt  stronglj  apon  this  pdnt,  and  on  taking  l^oihy 
with  him  npcm  his  second  missionary  journey — ^the  very 
journey  in  which  he  first  visited  Gkdmar— ms  first  step 
was  to  have  him  circumcised.  It  was  only  natural  that 
the  proffress  of  time  and  of  events  should  deepen  the 
Apostle^  conviction  of  the  radical  anta^nism  between 
the  cerem<m]al  Judaism  and  Christiamtj.  This  he  is 
now  stating  in  the  most  emphatic  manner,  and  he  feels 
that  he  is  open  to  a  charge  of  something  like  incon- 
sistency. The  Galatians  might  sa;^  that  he  preached 
circumcision  himself.  His  answer  is,  that  if  ne  really 
preached  circumcision  he  would  not  be  so  persecuted 
oy  the  Judaising  party.  And  he  has  also  a  further 
answer,  which  is  conveyed  in  an  ironical  form :  "  If  I 
do  preach  circumcision,  and  if  I  haTO  ceased  to  lay 
stress  on  that  one  great  stumbling-block,  the  cross  of 
Christ,  I  may  assume  that  there  are  no  more  hindrances 
in  the  way  of  my  teaching."  Circumcision  is  taken  as 
occupying,  in  the  Judaising  system,  the  same  place  that 
the  cross  of  Christ  occupied  in  that  of  St.  Paul  The 
two  thinffs  are  alternatives*  If  one  is  taught  there  is 
no  need  for  the  other. 

Ceased. — Done  away ;  the  same  word  as  that  which 
is  translated  "  become  of  no  effect "  in  verse  4. 

02)  I  would  they  were  even  out  off.— The 
Authorised  Torsion  is  undoubtedly  wrong  here.  The 
words  may  mean  "  cut  themsdyes  off,"  %.e.,  from  your 
communion,  but  it  seems  far  best  to  take  the  words, 
with  all  the  ancient  Greek  interpreters  and  a  large 
majority  of  modem  commentators,  including  Dr. 
Lightfoot  and  Bishop  Wordsworth,  as  referring  to 
an  extension  of  the  nte  of  circumcision,  such  as  the 
Galatians  might  see  frequently  practised  by  the  priests 
of  Cybele,  uniose  worsnip  liad  one  of  its  most  im- 
porant  centres  in  their  country — I  would  (hey  would 
even  make  themselves  eunuchs.  Let  them  carry  their 
self-mutilation  still  further,  and  not  stop  at  circum- 
cision. 

The  expression  is  in  several  ways  surprimng  as 
coming  from  St.  Paul.  We  should  remember,  in  some 
mitigation  of  it,  the  fact  just  alluded  to,  that  the 
Galatians  were  themselves  familiar  with  this  particular 
form  of  self -mutilation ;  and  fajnilUr  'vrith  it,  no  doubt, 
in  discourse  as  well  as  in  act.  Christianity,  while  it 
has  had  the  effect  of  putting  a  stop  to  such  horrible 
practices,  has  also  banished  them  even  from  thouKht 
and  word.  It  is  lees,  perhaps,  a  matter  of  wonder  that 
we  should  have  to  appeal  to  tiie  difference  in  standard 
between  the  Apostles  times  and  our  own,  than  that 
we  have  to  appeal  to  it  so  seldom.  Still,  at  the 
best,  words  like  these  must  be  allowed  to  come  some 
way  short  of  the  "  meekness  and  gentleness  of  Christ." 
We  may  com^uire  with  them,  as  well  for  the  par- 
ticular expression  as  for  the  general  vehemence  of 
language,  Thil.  iii.  2 :  "  Beware  of  do^,  beware  of 
evil  workers,  beware  of  concision "  (with  a  p1a7  on 
"  circumcbion ").  The  Apostle  himself  would  have 
been  the  last  to  claim  that  he  had  "  already  attained, 
either  were  already  perfect."  A  highly  nervous  and 
excitable  constitution  such  as  his,  sluittered  by  bodily 
hardships  and  mental  strain,  could  not  but  at  times 
impair  his  power  of  self -conlarol.    It  is  to  be  noticed. 


however,  that  his  indignation,  if  it  sometimes  carries 
him  somewhat  too  far,  is  always  roused  in  a  worthy 
cause.  Such  momentary  ebullitions  as  these  are  among 
the  yeiy  few  flaws  in  a  truly  noble  and  generous 
character,  and  are  themselves  in  great  part  due  to  the 
ardour  which  makes  it  so  noble. 

Which  trouble  you.—A  different  word  from  that 
which  is  similarly  translated  in  verse  10.  Its  meaning 
is  stronger :  "  to  uproot  and  overthrow." 

0^—v^  The  Judaasers  would  deserve  such  a  fate;  for 
they  are  undoing  the  whole  object  with  which  you  were 
called.  You  were  called,  not  to  legal  bondage,  but  to 
freedom.  This  caution  only  is  needed :  Do  not  make 
freedom  a  pretext  for  self -mdulgence.  One  servitude 
you  may  submit  to — the  service  of  love.  So  doing,  you 
will  fulfil  the  Law  without  being  legalists.  He  who 
loves  his  neighbour  as  himself  will  need  no  other 
rule.  On  the  other  hand,  dissensions  will  be  fatal, 
not  to  one  party  only,  but  to  all  who  take  part  in 
them. 

(13)  For. — ^This  connecting  particle  supplies  the 
reason  for  the  Apostle's  severe  treatment  of  the 
Judaisers. 

An  occasion  to  the  flesh.— Do  not,  under  the 
name  "liberty,"  give  way  to  sensual  excesses.  This 
was  the  especud  danger  of  the  Grentile  churches,  such  as 
Corinth,  m>m  which,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Apostle  may 
have  been  writing.  Gkdatia,  too,  was  a  Gentue  church ; 
and  though  it  was  for  the  present  subject  rather  to 
Judaising  influences,  the  character  of  tne  people  was 
fickle,  and  St.  Paul  may  have  thought  it  weu  to  hint  a 
caution  in  this  direction. 

Serve. — There  is  a  stress  upon  this  word.  The 
Apostle  had  been  dissuading  the  Gkdatians  from  sub- 
mitting to  other  forms  of  servitude.  This  one  he  will 
permit  them. 

(14)  This  verse  is  another  of  the  marked  points  of 
contact  between  this  Epistle  and  that  to  the  Komans. 
The  theme  of  it  is  worked  out  at  length  in  Bom.  xiii. 
&-10. 

Thy  neighbour. — ^In  the  oricinal  command  this 
appears  to  mean  "  thy  fellow  Israelite."  Our  Lord,  in 
the  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan,  had  given  it  a  wider 
signiflcatiion,  and  in  the  same  wider  sense  it  is  used 
here. 

(16—96)  To  follow  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit  is  to 
obtain  a  double  release :  on  the  one  hand,  from  the  evil 
appetites  and  passions  of  the  flesh  or  of  sense — ^which  is 
the  direct  antithesis  to  the  Spirit — and  on  the  other 
hand,  from  the  dominion  of  the  Law.  It  is  eaej  to  tell 
which  has  the  upper  hand — ^the  flesh  or  the  Spirit.  The 
fledi  is  known  by  a  long  catalogue  of  sins,  the  Spirit 
by  a  like  catalogue  of  Christian  gncee,  the  mere 
mention  of  which  is  enough  to  show  that  the  Law  has  no 
power  over  them.  Those  who  belong  to  Christ  have 
got  rid  of  the  flesh,  with  all  its  impulse,  lyy  their  union 
with  a  crucified  Saviour.  All  the  Christian  has  to  do 
is  to  act  radly  by  the  rule  of  the  Spirit,  without  self- 
parade  or  quarrelling. 
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take  heed  that  je  be  not  consumed  one 
of  another.     ^^^  This  I  say  then,  Walk 

Chap  ▼  16—  ^  *^®  Spirit,  and  ye  shall 
26.  Works  of  not  fulfil^  the  lust  of  the 
*5®^  fl«^  .^^  flesh.      W  For  the    flesh 

lusteth  against  the  Spint, 
and  the  Spirit  against  the  flesh:  and 
these  are  contrary  the  one  to  the  other : 
BO  that  ye  cannot  do  the  things  that  ye 


lOr.AWMt 


would,  ci^  But  if  ye  be  led  of  the 
Spirit,  ye  are  not  under  the  law.  W  Now 
the  works  of  the  flesh  are  manifest, 
which  are  these ;  Adultery,  fornication^ 
uncleanness,  lasciviousness,  (^>  idolatry, 
witchcraft,  hatred,  variance,  emula- 
tions, wrath,  strife,  seditions,  heresies^ 
<«!)  envyings,  murders,  drunkenness,  re- 
veilings,  and  such  like :  of  the  which  I 


(16)  Walk. — Conduct  yonrselvee:  a  metaphor  very 
common  in  the  writings  of  St.  Panl,  but  noi  peculiar 
to  them.  It  occurs  throe  times  in  the  Gospels,  once  in 
the  Acts,  thirty-three  times  in  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  once 
in  the  Hebrews,  ten  times  in  the  Epistles  of  St.  John, 
and  once  in  the  Apocalypse. 

In  the  Spirit.~Bather,  bff  the  8pirU—i,e.,  by  the 
rule  of  the  Spirit,  as  the  Spirit  directs.  '*  The  Spirit " 
is  here  undoubtedly  the  Holy  Spirit — ^the  Spirit  of 
God,  not  the  spirit  in  man. 

(17)  For  the  flesh  •  •  • — ^In  this  verse  we  have 
brought  out  most  distinctly  the  antithesis  between  the 
flesh  and  the  Spirit,  which  is  one  of  the  root  ideas  in 
the  psychology  of  St.  Paul.  It  does  not  amount  to 
dnalism,  for  the  body,  as  such,  is  not  regarded  as  evil. 
There  is  nothing  to  show  that  St.  Paul  considered 
matter  in  Uself  eyiL  But  the  body  becomes  the  »eat  of 
eyil ;  from  it  arise  those  carnal  impulses  which  are  the 
origin  of  sin.  And  it  is  the  body,  looked  at  in  this 
lignt,  which  is  designated  as  "  the  flesh."  The  flesh  is 
t&  body,  as  animated  by  an  eyil  principle.  It  thus  be- 
comes opposed  to  the  good  prindple :  whether  the  good 
principle  m  itself — ^the  Spirit  of  God,  or  that  organ  in 
which  the  good  principle  resides-— the  spirit  in  man. 

So  that  ye  cannot  do  the  things  that  ye 
would. — The  oppomtion  between  the  flesh  and  the 
Spirit,  each  pullmg  a  diiferent  way,  preyents  the  will 
from  acting  freely.  For  a  fall  comment  on  this,  see 
Eom.  yii.  15—23,  25. 

OB)  Ye  are  not  under  the  law.—Strictly,  Te  are 
not  under  law — law  in  the  abstract.  The  flesh  and 
law  are  correlatiye  terms :  to  be  free  from  the  one  is  te 
be  free  from  the  other.  Tlie  fledi  represente  unaided 
human  nature,  and  law  is  the  stanoard  which  this 
unaided  human  nature  striyes,  but  striyes  in  yain,  te 
fulfil.  By  the  interyention  of  the  Spirit,  the  law  is 
fulfllled  at  the  same  time  that  ite  domination  is 
abolished  and  human  nature  ceases  te  be  unaided.  In 
its  highest  part  it  is  brought  inte  direct  contact  with 
the  diyine  nature,  and  the  whole  tenor  of  ite  actions 
changes  accordingly. 

(^r  Now  the  workB  of  the  fliesh  are  mani- 
fest.— It  needs  no  elaborate  disquisition  te  show  what 
is  meant  by  fulfillingthe  lust  of  the  flesh.  The  effecte 
which  the  flesh  promices  are  plain  and  obyious  enough. 
The  catalogue  which  follows  is  not  drawn  up  on  any 
exact  sdentiflc  principle,  but  diyides  itself  roughly 
nnder  four  heads:  (1)  sins  of  sensuality;  (2)  sins  A 
superstition;  (3)  sins  of  temper;  ^4)  excesses. 

It  has  been  said  that  all  our  sudhdness  may  be  re- 
Bolyed  "  inte  two  elementary  instincte :  the  instinct  of 
self-preseryation  and  the  rmiroduettye  instinct."  The 
thira  class  of  sins — sins  of  temper — would  be  referred 
te  the  first  of  the  heads ;  sins  of  sensuality  and  excess^- 
the  one  immediately,  the  other  more  remotely — te  the 
second,  lliesinsof  superstition  mentioned  are  of  a  more 
secondary  character,  and  arise  out  of  intellectual  errors. 


Adultery.— This  word  is  omitted  in  the  best  JSiSS, 

IJncleanneflSy  laBOiyiousness.  —  The  first  of 
these  words  signifies  any  kind  of  impurity,  secret  or 
open ;  the  second  flagrant  breaches  of  public  decency. 

(20)  Idolatry.  — When  the  Ohiistian  is  warned 
against  idolatry,  it  is  not,  of  course,  systemoHe  idolatrr 
that  is  meant,  but  that  occasional  compliance  witn 
idolatrous  customs — ^taldn^  part  in  the  iaol  feaste,  or 
eating  of  things  offered  te  idols — ^which  he  might  easily 
be  lea  inte  by  his  intercourse  with  his  heath^  neigh- 
boure. 

Witchcraft. — Sorcery,  or  magic.  It  would  seem 
that  practices  of  this  kind  were  especiaUy  common  in 
Asia  Minor.  Li  Acte  xix.  19  we  read  that  at  Ephesus, 
«  many  of  them  which  used  curious  arte  brought  their 
books  tegeUier  and  burned  them  before  all  men ; "  and 
there  is  other  eyidence  te  the  same  effect. 

YBJciaJioe,— Strife,  or  contention, 

EmnlationB.— Singular  and  plural  are  somewhat 
strangely  mixed  throughout  the  Hst.  There  is  a 
diyision  of  authorities  as  te  the  reading  in  the  case  of 
this  word.  It  seems  probable,  upon  the  whole,  that  the 
singidar  is  right — emulation,  or  ieaJousy.  **  Wrath," 
on  the  other  lumd,  should  be  wra£ha — i.e.,  ebuUiiions  or 
outbreaks  of  wrath.    (See  the  Note  on  Bom.  ii  8.) 

Strife.— This  appeare  te  be  a  misteVe  in  the 
Authorised  yersion.  The  word  was  supposed  te  be 
connected  with  that  translated  "yariance''  aboye,  and 
the  two  words  receiyed  the  same  translation  indifferently. 
The  word  ereie,  which  is  here  translated  "  yariance,"  la 
rendered  by  "  strife "  in  Bom.  xiiL  13,  1  Gor.  iii.  3, 
I^iiL  i.  15, 1  Tim.  yi.  4;  on  the  other  hand,  the  word 
eriiheia  is  rendered  by  "  strife  "  here  and  in  2  Gor.  xiL 
20,  PhiL  iL  3»  Jas.  iii.  14—16.  It  is  rendered  by 
"  contention "  in  Bom.  ii.  8  ("  them  that  are  conten- 
tious ")  and  PhiL  L  16.  The  true  deriyalion  of  this 
latter  word  is,  howeyer,  something  quite  different:  it 
is  to  be  sought  in  a  word  meaning  *'  a  dajr-labeurer." 
Hence  we  get  the  sensee— (1)  lab^  for  hire;  (2)  in- 
terested  canyassinff  for  office ;  (3)  a  spirit  of  factions 
partisanship;  factiousnessl  (This  wora,  too,  is  really 
m  the  plural) 

SeditionBy  heresies.— Bather,  dmaions,  parfies. 
The  Authorised  yersion  has  too  special  and  technical  a 
sound,  as  if  the  first  related  te  factions  in  the  Stated 
and  the  second  in  the  Ghurdi.  This  is  not  really  so. 
The  two  words  are  distmguished  from  each  other,  as  the 
lighter  and  more  aggrayated  forms  of  dirision:  thefirst» 
diyisions;  the  second,  diyirions  orgaused  inte  parties. 

(U)  Mnrders.—Tliere  is  consiaiBrable  doubt  as  to 
whether  this  word  ought  te  stand  in  the  text.  It  ia 
wanting  in  the  two  oLdaet  MSS.  and  in  some  other 
good  authorities.  Ihtemal  considerations  majr  he  made 
te  tell  either  for  ite  omission  or  for  ite  retention. 

I  tell  you  before.— I /orefoB  (or,  forewarn)  yon; 
1  tell  you  before  the  eyent  proyes  my  words  te  be  true 
— 4.«.,  before  the  day  of  judgment. 
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tell  you  before,  as  I  have  also  told  you 
in  tune  past,  that  thej  which  do  such 
things  sludl  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of 
God.  m  But  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is 
love,  joy,  peace,  longsufEering,  gentle- 


lOr, 


ness,  goodness,  £a>ith,  ^^^  meekness, 
temperance:  against  such  there  is  no 
law.  (^>  And  they  that  are  Christ's 
have  crucified  the  flesh  with  the  affec- 
tions ^  and  lusts.     (*^>  K  we  live  in  the 


As  I  have  also  told  you  in  time  past.— il<  J 

also  told  you  before.  The  idea  is  the  eame  ae  that  in 
the  last  phrase.  In  the  Greek  all  that  corresponds  to 
"in  time  past"  is  the  use  of  the  past  tense.  The 
occasion  appears  to  hare  been  on  St.  Paul's  last  or 
second  visit  to  Gkdatia. 

The  kingdom  of  GKkL— The  Messianic  kingdom ; 
so* called  frequently  in  the  Gospels  (espeeialfy  the 
second  and  third),  and  also  by  St.  Paul  in  1  Cor.  yi. 
9,10;  XT.  60. 

(3^)  The  firuit  of  the  Spirit.— There  does  not  seem 
to  be  auY  essential  difference  bet?reen  this  term  and 
that  used  above  *.  "  the  works  of  the  flesh."  The  fruit 
of  the^  Spirit  is  that  which  naturallv  grows  out  of  the 
operation  of  the  Spirit,  in  which  it  natunlly  results. 
The  expression  "fniit"  is,  however,  genenlly  used  by 
St.  Paul  in  a  ffood  sense. 

The  list  mich  follows  brings  out  in  a  striking 
manner  the  peculiar  finish  and  perfection  which  belongs 
to  the  Gfaristian  morality.  It  will  be  seen  at  a  glance 
how  it  differs  from  any  form  of  pagan  or  philosophic 
ethics.  At  the  head  of  the  list  is  ''  bve,"  which  Ohris- 
tianity  takes  as  its  moving  principle—not  bein^, 
peiliaps,  alone  in  this,  but  alone  in  iJie  systematic 
consistency  with  which  it  b  carried  out.  Next  comes 
"joy,"  a  peculiarly  Christian  grace,  which  has  a  much 
deeper  root  than  mere  natural  cheerfulness  of  temper, 
ana  is  rather  the  unfailing  brightness  and  equanimitv 
which  proceeds  from  calm  and  settled  princroles  am- 
mated  dy  the  Divine  Spirit  itself.  It  may  be  ques- 
tioned wnether  "  peace "  is  here  the  tranquulity^  wnidi 
is  shed  abroad  in  the  heart  by  the  sense  of  reconciliation 
with  Gk)d,  or  rather,  from  the  context  that  follows, 
peaoeableness  towards  men.  The  remainder  of  the  list, 
it  wiU  be  seen,  is  made  up  of  those  delicate  and  fragile 
forms  of  virtue  which  the  ordinary  course  of  society  is 
least  likely  to  foster.  Patriotism,  courafim,  generosity, 
irudence,  fortitude,  are  virtues  that  would  be  produced 
the  regular  action  of  natural  sefeetion  left  to  itself, 
suffering,''  *< gentleness,"  *< goodness,**  "faith," 
less,"  "  tconperanee,"  need  a  more  spiritual  pro- 
cess for  thcdr  development. 

GentlendMi,  goodness.— Perhaps,  rather,  Und- 
new,  goodness.  The  diffarenee  between  the  two  Gieek 
words  and  the  ideas  which  thev  denote  would  appear 
to  be  somewhat  similar  to  the  difference  between  tnese 
two  words  in  "Rngtish.  The  second  would  represent 
a  rather  more  positive  tendency  oi  disposition  than  the 
first. 

FUth.— Baiher,  perhaps,  faUhfuIness ;  not  here  in 
the  sense  pecuHar  to  St.  Fkul,  in  which  faith  is  the 
primary  Onristian  yirtue,  but  rather  (as  the  context 
shows)  "  faithfulness,"  or  "  trustworthiness  "  in  dealing 
with  men,  along  with,  perhaps,  that  fnmk  and  unsus- 
picious temper  which  St.  Paul  ascribes  specially  to 
charity  (1  Oor.  xiii.  7). 

C^>  Meekness,  temperanoe.— "Meekness"  is 
solnething  more  tlum  "mUdness,"  which  has  been  sus^- 
gested  as  an  altematire  translation.  "  Mildness  "  would 
represent  that  nde  of  the  virtue  which  is  turned  towards 
men;  but  it  has  also  another  side,  which  is  turned 
towards  Gk>d— «  gentle  submissiveness  to  the  divine 
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wilL  By  "temperance"  is  meant,  in  a  general  sense, 
"  self-control " — a  firm  control  over  the  passions. 

Against  such — t.a.,  "against  such  things;**  not, 
as  it  was  understood  by  many  of  the  older  commen- 
tators, "  against  such  men." 

There  is  no  law.— For  such  things  law  has  no 
condemnation,  and  therefore  they  are  removed  beyond 
the  sphere  of  law.  This  is  the  first  and  obvious  mean- 
ing; it  may  be  noticed,  however,  that  these  delicate 
Omistian  eraces  are  above  law  as  well  as  beyond.  The 
ruder  legu  system  of  commands,  sanctioned  by  punish- 
ment, would  nave  no  power  to  produce  them ;  they  can 
only  gprow  in  a  more  genial  azid  softer  soil,  under  the 
direct  iofiuence  of  the  Spirit. 

(M)  But  such  things  are  just  what  the  Ohristian  would 
do.  He  will  have  nothing  to  make  him  act  difl!erently. 
He  will  not  need  to  be  taught  peaoeableness,  goodness, 
or  self-control,  for  the  impulses  which  run  counter  to 
these  axe  dead  within  him:  they  were  killed  at  the 
moment  when  he  gave  himself  up  wholly  to  a  crucified 
Saviour. 

And. — Better,  Kow,  or  Bui;  introducing  a  summary 
conclusion  from  what  has  gone  before,  applying  it  to 
the  Christian. 

They  that  are  Christ's.— The  reading  of  the 
oldest  MSS.  is,  iheg  (haJt  are  of  Christ  Jesus.  The 
Messianic  character  of  the  Ghnstian  scheme  is  put 
forward  prominently :  "they  that  beloi^  to  Jesus,  the 


Have  oruoifled  the  flesh.~Strictiy,  erueified: 
vi£.,  in  their  baptism.  A  fuU  comment  on  this  enres- 
sion  is  affordea  by  Bom.  vi.  2 — 14,  where  see  Ifotes. 
The  relation  into  iraich  the  Ohristian  is  brought  with 
Christ  is  such  as  to  neutralise  and  deaden  all  the  sensual 
impulses  within  him;  and  inasmnch  as  the  central 
pomt  in  that  relation  is  the  orudfixion:  inasmuch, 
further,  as  crucifixion  is  death,  and  the  Christian  is 
bound  to  make  the  death  of  his  Master  his  own,  so  far 
as  relates  to  sin,  he  is  said  not  merely  to  "kill"  but  to 
"erudfy"  the  fiesh,  with  its  evil  appetites  and  passions. 

Afflaotions  and  lusts. — Passions  and  desires. 
"  Affections  "  are  pusive — suscratibility  to  evil  impres* 
sions;  "lusts"  active—desire  for  that  which  is  for- 
Hdden. 

W  If  we  live  in  the  Spirit.— Xt  seems,  on  the 
whole,  best  to  translate :  If  we  live  6^^  the  EhoirU ;  if  we 
derive  our  life  from  the  Spirit ;  if  it  is  by  tne  action  of 
the  Spirit  that  our  moral  activity  as  Chnstians  is  kept 
alive.  At  the  same  time,  another  way  of  taking  the 
words  is  possible :  If  we  live  to  the  Spirit,  following 
the  analogy  of  Bom.  xIt.  8:  "Whether  we  live,  we 
live  unto  we  Lord,"  &c. 

Let  us  also  walk  in  the  Spirit— 1.6.,  6|f  the  rule 
of  the  Spirit,  as  the  Spirit  dictates  (comp.  verse  16,  and 
the  Note).  The  life  which  the  Spirit  quickens  needs 
human  co-operation,  an  aetiTc  effoH  on  tne  part  of  the 
Christian,  to  realise  it  completely  in  practice.  St. 
Paul  first  sets  before  his  readers  what  God  has  done 
for  them,  and  then  uses  this  as  an  argument  and 
stimulus  to  renewed  efforts  on  their  own  put. 
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WcBamg  t»  iht  Spirit. 


GALATIAl^S,  VL 


DtUif  of  Sympathy. 


Spirit,  let  ns  also  walk  in  the  Spirit. 
<^>  Let  us  not  be  desirous  of  vain  glory, 
provoking  one  another,  envying  one 
another. 

CHAPTEE    VI.— W  Brethren,  if  ^  a 

Chap.  Ti  1-&  "=^^  ^  overtaken  in  a 
The  duty  of  fault,  ye  which  are  spi- 
flympathy.        ritual,  restore  such  an  one 


1  Or.attftoi«ik. 


in  the  spirit  of  meekness;  considering 
thyself,  lest  thou  also  be  temptecL 
(2)  Bear  ye  one  another's  burdens,  and 
so  fulfil  the  law  of  Christ.  C>  For  if  a 
man  think  himself  to  be  something, 
when  he  is  nothing,  he  deceiveth  him- 
self. ^^>  But  let  every  man  prove  his 
own  work,  and  then  shall  he  have  re- 
joicing  in  himself  alone,  and  not  in 


(^)  Let  US  not  be.— Strictiv,  Let  us  not  become. 
When  he  left  tiie  Galatian  Church  St.  Paul  was 
satisfied  with  their  condition,  but  he  fears  tiiat  thej 
^inll  chan^.  The  warning  that  he  addresses  to  them 
exactly  hits  the  weak  points  in  the  national  character — 
fiddeness,  vanity,  ana  a  qnarrelsoine  disposition. 

VL 

a— ^  Be  charitable  to  the  fallen,  for  von,  too,  may  fall 
yourselves.  Sympathise  with  each  other.  Indulge  in 
no  delnmons  as  to  yonr  own  superiority.  Look  eaoh  to 
his  own  work,  and  see  that  that  is  sound.  He  will 
find  enough  to  do  without  entering  into  idle  com- 
parisons with  others. 

Verses  2  and  3  are  a  sort  of  repetition,  with  some 
eroansion,  of  verse  1.  Deal  considerately  and  kindlT 
with  the  fallen,  for  you  may  fall.  Bear  each  others 
burdens, /or  to  daim  any  superiority  to  them  is  mere 
delusion. 

It  has  been  acutelv  suggested  that  the  Apostle's 
tone  in  this  passa^  nas  been  affected  by  the  recent 
occurrence  at  Oorinth,  where  he  had  to  warn  the 
Corinthians  against  over-severity  (see  2  Cor.  ii.  6 — 8). 

0)  Brethren.— The  unfortunate  conventional  use  of 
this  word  rather  tends  to  weaken  our  sense  of  the  deli- 
cacy and  earnestness  of  this  appeal. 

it  a  man  be  overtaken.— J[jr  a  man  he  even  ewr- 
priaed,  or  detected ;  not  only  caught,  but  caught  red- 
handed,  in  the  very  act,  before  he  can  escape.  A 
special  expression  is  used  in  order  to  aggrayate  the 
circumstances  of  the  detection.  No  matter  what  these 
circumstances  may  be,  one  who  is  truly  sj^tual  will 
still  deal  g[entiy  with  the  offender. 

Ye  whioh  are  spirituaL — ^This  has  reference  to 
what  had  been  said  in  the  last  chapter  (verses  1&— 25). 
St.  Paul  assumes  that  all  Christians  are  animated  by 
tiie  Spirit  of  Qod.  If,  while  claiming  to  be  better 
than  others,  and  to  condescend  towaids  them,  they 
were  not  so  animated,  their  presumption  would  m 
seen  in  all  the  more  ghuring  liffht. 

Bestore. — ^A  gowL  tnu^lauon.  The  idea  is  that  of 
correcting  with  no  feeling  of  resentment  or  tiiought  of 
vanishment,  but  with  a  smgle  eye  to  the  amendment  of 
the  offender.  The  same  word  is  used  for  ^'mimding 
their  nets"  in  Matt.  iv.  21;  Mark  i  19.  It  is  also 
found  as  a  medical  term  for  setting  dislocated  limbs. 

In  the  spirit  of  meekness.— ''Spirit'*  here  has 
reference  to  "ye  that  are  spiritual"  in  the  clause 
before.  It  does  not  mean  exactly  **  the  Holy  Spirit," 
but  "such  a  state  of  mind  as  is  produced  by  the 
operation  of  the  Spirit."  One  characteristic  of  a 
truly  spiritual  state  is  "  meekness."  (Comp.  chap.  v.  23, 
where  ** meekness"  is  mentioned  expressly  as  one  of  the 
''fruits  of  the  Spirit.") 

Considering  thyselfl— In  other  words,  "  Do  unto 
others  as  ye  would  they  should  do  unto  you."    Ton,  too, 


are  liable  to  fall,  and  then  you  would  be  glad  of  the 
same  gentle  restoration. 

W  Sear  ye  one  another's  burdens.— Take  them 
upon  yourselves  by  kindly  sympathy.  Our  Lord  Him- 
self was  said  to  "bear"  the  ph^cal  infirmities  of 
those  whom  He  healed.  (Mati  viii.  17 :  "  He  bare  our 
sicknesses.") 

So  ftdfU.— The  reading  here  is  somewhat  doubtful^ 
and  the  balance  of  authorities  interesting.  On  the 
one  hand,  for  the  Received  text  adopted  in  our 
version  is  a  lai^  majority  of  the  MoS.;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  reading,  ye  ihaU  fiflfil,  is  found  in  the 
Vatican  and  two  good  QrsMO-Latin*  MSS.,  but  has 
besides  an  almost  wnanimous  support  from  the  Torsions. 
As  several  of  these  were  composed  at  a  very  early  date, 
and  as  they  necessarily  represent  a  wide  geographical 
disnersion ;  as,  further,  the  MS.  authori^  for  the  reading 
— ^tnough  small  in  quanti^  is  good  m  quality — also 
representing  tiie  evidence  of  widdy  separMed  renons; 
and  as,  finafiy,  the  internal  evidence  or  probabitities  of 
corruption  are  also  in  favour  of  the  same  reading,  it 
would  seem,  on  the  whole,  to  have  the  greater  claim  to 
acceptuice.  The  meaning  is  that  by  showing  eympa^j 
to  others  in  their  distiness,  of  whatever  kind  uiait  distress 
may  bc^-whether  phvsical,  mental,  or  moral— the 
Clmstian  will  best  ruuil  that  "  new  commandment " 
bequeathed  to  him  by  his  Master,  the  "  law  of  love." 
(See  John  xiii.  84;  1  John  iii  2S.) 

(9  He  deoeiveth  himself.— A  peculiar  word,  per- 
haps coined  by  St.  Paul :  puts  himself  under  an  haUu" 
dnaUon;  persuades  himself  of  the  existenoe  of  thai 
which  has  no  reality. 

«S)  Hie  best  antidote  for  such  false  estimates  of  self 
is  severe  self -critidsm.  Let  a  man  judge  his  own  work, 
not  by  comparison  with  othm,  but  br  the  ideal  stan* 
dard,  then  he  'vrill  see  what  it  is  worui  and  how  much 
he  has  to  boast  of.  ESs  boasting  will  be  at  least  real, 
and  not  based  upon  any  delusive  comparisons.  He  must 
stand  or  fall  by  nimself .  He  must  bear  the  weight  of 
his  own  virtues  and  his  own  sins.  By  them  &  wiQ 
be  judged,  and  not  by  any  fancied  superiority  or 
inferiority  to  others.  I&r  the  thought,  compare  2  Cor. 
X.  12-14 

W  Trove,'— Test,  or  examine,  by  reference  to  an 
objective  standard.  The  word  is  used  specially  of  the 
assaying  of  metals. 

Bej<ncing  in  himself  alone»  and  not  in 
another.  —  Bather,  he  shaU  have  his  ground  of 
boasting  vriih  reference  to  hvnseff  alone,  and  nU  vriJIh 
r^erenoe  to  his  neiahbour.  He  will  judge  his  own 
actions  by  the  standard  properly  applicable  to  them, 
and  will  find  as  much  ground  for  boasting  as  this  will 
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r,  these  two  MSS.  csa  only  ooimt  as  one,  as  both 
seem  to  have  been  oiqiied  from  the  aame  origiBaL 


£xhorkUionto 


GALATIANS,  VI. 


Charity  and  LiberaUij/, 


another.  ^^>  For  every  man  shall  bear 
his  own  burden.  <^  Let  him  that  is 
Chftp.vie-10.  taught  in  the  word  com^ 
And  liberality,  municate  unto  him  that 
teacheth  in  all  good  things.  ^>  Be  not 
deceived ;  Gk>d  is  not  mocked :  for  what- 
soever a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also 
reap.  (^>  For  he  that  soweth  to  his 
flesh  shall  of  the  flesh  reap  corruption; 


but  he  that  soweth  to  the  Spirit  shall 
of  the  Spirit  reap  life  everlasting. 
W  And  let  us  not  be  weary  in  well 
doing :  for  in  due  season  we  shall  reap, 
if  we  faint  not.  (^^>  As  we  have  there- 
fore opportunity,  let  us  do  good  unto 
all  menj  especially  unto  them  who  are 
of  the  household  of  £aitlu  ^>  Ye  see 
how  large  a  letter  I  have  written  unto 


give  him,  and  no  more.    His  standard  will  be  absolute 
and  not  relatiye,  and  tiie  amoont  of  his  boasting  wiU  be 

Sioportioned  accoTdingly.    He  will  not  seek  to  ezcose 
imself  by  dwelling  npon  his  neiffhbonr's  weaknesses. 

(5)  Brery  man  snail  bear  his  own  burden.— 
Tbe  word  for  "  burden  "  here  is  different  from  that  which 
bad  been  used  above,  though  its  meaning  is  very  mnoh 
the  same.  The  distinction  wonld  be  samdentiy  repre- 
sented if  we  were  to  translate  in  the  one  case  hu/rdeiii,m 
the  other  load.  The  context,  however,  is  quite  different. 
In  verse2  the  Christian  is  Indden  to  "  bear  the  burdens  " 
of  others,  in  tiie  sense  of  sympathising  with  them  in 
fthefar  troubles.  Here  he  is  told  that  he  must  "  bear  his 
own  load,"  in  the  sense  that  he  must  answer  directly  to 
Qod  for  his  own  actions.  His  responsibility  cannot  be 
shifted  on  to  others.  It  will  make  him  no  better  that 
there  are  otiiers  worse  than  himself. 

(6—10)  Spedal  exhortation  to  liberality  in  the  support 
of  teachers,  grounded  upon  the  fact  tiiat  we  shaxl  all 
leodve,  in  tne  harvest  at  the  end  of  the  world,  ac* 
oordinff  as  we  haye  sown  during  the  time  of  our  pro- 
bation nere.  The  self -indulgent  will  find  the  flesh  that 
he  has  indulged  fall  to  dissolution,  and  there  wUl  be  an 
end.  On  the  other  hand,  he  who  in  all  his  actions  has 
souffht  the  approval  of  the  Spirit  shall  be  rewuded 
with  eyerlastuu^  Hfe.  The  same  rule  holds  good  for 
every  kind  of  beneficence.  Let  us  do  what  good  we 
can,  whenever  an  opportunity  is  giyen  us,  especiaUy 
towards  our  fellow  Christians. 

(6)  Him  that  is  taught  in  the  wor(L-~He  who 
reeeiyes  instruction  in  the  truths  of  the  gospeL  Even 
at  this  early  date  there  seems  to  have  been  a  more  or 
leas  organised  system  of  instruction  in  the  Church. 
Teaching  was  regarded  as  a  separate  function,  though 
those  wno  took  part  in  it  do  not  seem  as  yet  to  have 
formed  a  separate  class.  See  Acts  xiii.  1 ;  Bom.  -xii.  7 ; 
1  Cor.  xii.  28,  29;  Eph.  iy.  11;  Jas.  iii.  1  C'masters" 
should  be  rather  "teachers").  The  teacher  was  de- 
pendent on  the  alms  of  his  scholars. 

Communicate  ...  in  all  good  things.— Let 
Um  impart  or  share  with  his  teacher  in  all  those  tem- 
poral goods  with  which  Cod  has  blessed  him.  The 
teacher  would  not  receiyo  any  settled  and  regular  pay- 
ment, but  the  scholar  wonld  make  lum  presents — ^many 
of  them,  probably,  in  kind — so  as  to  relieve  him  from 
the  care  oi  providing  for  his  own  liyelihood,  and  so  g^ye 
him  more  leisure  for  his  work  of  teaching. 

<p  Be  not  deceived;  God  is  not  mocked.— 
It  is  all  yery  well  for  you  to  make  large  professions  to 
which  you  do  not  act  up.  These  may  oeceiye  others, 
but  do  not  let  them  deceive  yourselves.  Do  not  think 
that  Cod  wiU  allow  you  thus  to  mock  Him. 

It  might  seem,  perhaps,  as  if  the  language  of  this 
warning  was  almost  too  solemn  for  the  occasion  (an 
exhortation  to  liberality  towards  teachers),  but  the 
Apostle  has  in  his  mind  the  wider  scope  that  he  is 


goin^  to  give  to  his  treatment  of  the  subject.  In  this — 
and  inde^  in  all  this — "  with  what  measure  ye  meet,  it 
shall  be  measured  to  you  again." 

Whatsoever  a  man  soweth  that  shall  he  also 
reap.— Compare  especially  2  Cor.  ix.  6:  "This  I 
say.  He  which  soweth  sparingly  shall  reap  also 
sparingly ;  and  he  which  soweth  oountif  ully  shiul  reap 
also  bountifully,"  where  the  same  metaphor  is  used  in 
reference  to  the  same  thing — ^liberality  m  almsgiving. 

(8)  He  that  soweth  to  his  flesh.— The  seed  sown 
is  a  man's  actions  here  on  earth.  If  the  object  of  those 
actions  is  merely* self -indutoence,  they  are,  as  it  were, 
sown  in  a  field  tiie  owner  of  which  is  the  flesh  (i,e„  tiie 
lower,  carnal  self).  The  flesh  alone  benefits  by  them, 
and  for  it  alone  are  they  garnered  up. 

Shall  of  the  flesh  reap  oormption.— If  such 
has  been  a  man's  conduct,  he  must  look  to  the  flesh  for 
his  reward,  and  all  the  reward  it  can  giye  him  will  be  a 
share  in  its  own  corruption.  The  £sh  perishes,  and 
so  shall  the  fruit  of  his  actions  perish,  and  "leave  not  a 
vrrack  behind." 

He  that  soweth  to  the  Spirit . .  .—On  the  other 
hand,  where  all  the  actions  are  like  seed  deposited  in 
the  field  of  which  the  owner  and  lord  is  tne  Spirit, 
that  same  Spirit  will  reward  them  in  the  world  to  come 
with  tibe  gift  of  everlasting  life. 

(9)  Ana. — ^Bather,  But.  There  is  something  of  a 
stress  on  **  well-doin^,'*  which  continues  the  idea  of 
"sowinj^  to  the  Spirit"  in  the  yerse  before:  "But  in 
well-domg,  ^." 

Be  weary.— B«ther,  let  us  not  he  fofM-hearted ; 
lose  heart, 

(10)  As  we  have  therefore  opportunity.— 
"Therefore"  is  emphatic,  and  should  come  first.  It 
introduces  a  summary  condusion  from  the  preceding 
argument.  Therefore  (or,  so  then),  as  toe  have  oppor^ 
tunUy ;  wherever  an  opportunity  offers. 

Them  who  are  or  the  household  of  ftdth.— 
It  would  seem,  on  the  whole,  that  this  translation 
might  stand.  It  is  true  that  the  Greek  word,  meaning 
originally  a  "  member  of  a  household,"  came  to  mean 
simply  "acquainted  with,"  or  "  belonginflr  to,"  *  the 
idea  of  a  *' household"  being  dropped;  stUl,  in  view 
more  especially  of  Eph.  ii.  19 — **  fellow  citizens  with 
the  saints,  and  of  the  household  of  (3od" — where  there 
seems  to  be  a  play  upon  the  words  ''city  "and  "house," 
it  would  appear  as  if  it  ought  in  the  present  phrase 
to  be  retained.  Tlie  Church  is  represenwd  as  a  nouse- 
hold  in  1  Tim.  ill  15;  Heb.  iii.  6 ;  1  Pet.  ii.  5 ;  iy.  17. 

(U— 18)  Condnding  section  of  the  Epistle,  written  in 
the  Apostle's  own  lumd.  These  Judaising  teachers 
only  widi  to  haye  you  circumcised  as  a  matter  of  out- 
side show,  in  oraer  to  disguise  their  own  professed 
Christianityfrom  their  fellow  Jews,  and  so  escape  per- 
secution. They  show  that  they  really  care  nothmg  for 
droumciBion,  for  they  freely  break  the  rest  of  the  Xaw 
to  which  they  affect  to  give  in  their  adhesion.    Their 
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againtt  JudoMm  Teachen, 


you  with  mine  own  hand.  ^>  As  many 
Cha  vi  11—  ^^  desire  to  make  a  fair 
18.  Autograph  shew  in  the  fleshy  they 
eouoluaioiL        constrain  yon  to  be  cir- 

Chap.  vi.  12.  cnmcised;  only  lest  they 
13.  A  repeated  shonld  snflFer  persecution 
""^^fif-  for  the  cross    of   Christ. 


1  Or,  wkemby. 


^  For  neither  they  themselves  who  are 
circumcised  keep  tibe  law;  but  desire  to 
have  yon  circumcised,  tibat  they  may 
glory  in  your  flesh.  ^*>  But  God  forbid 
that  I  diould  glory,  save  c^ap.  vi  14- 
in  the  cross  of  our  Lord  i&  The  trae 
Jesus  Christ,  by  whom  ^  the  «wi^- 


true  object  is  to  make  capital  out  of  their  inflnence  over 
yon,  to  boast  publicly  of  your  submission  to  the  rite. 
I,  too,  will  boast,  but  of  something  very  diiferent.  My 
boast  is  in  the  cross  of  Christ.  When  I  attached 
myself  to  the  crucified  Messiah,  from  that  moment  the 
world  became  nothing  to  me.  Circumcision  and  nndr- 
cumcision  matter  not.  The  essential  point  is  that  total 
change  whidi  such  a  relation  imphee.  On  all  who 
take  this  for  their  rule  I  can  invoke  a  blessing,  for  they 
are  the  true  IsraeL  Enough.  I  have  a  right  to  claim 
exemption  from  these  attacks.  The  scars  that  I  bear 
upon  me  are  marks  of  the  place  I  hold  in  my  Master's 
service. 

(U)  Ye  see.— Bather,  See.  The  Apc«tle  calls  the 
attention  of  his  readers  to  ihe  handwriting  of  these 
concluding  paragra^is. 

How  large  a  letter. — Bather,  in  what  large  letters  .* 
i.e.,  characters.  The  exact  significance  of  these  words 
is  somewhat  eni^;matic,  and  can  only  be  matter  of  con- 
jecture. Two  pomts,  however,  are  dear : — (1)  The  latter 
TNut  of  the  Grreek  phrase  means  "in"  or  "with" 
letters — t.e.,  characters  of  lumd- writing — and  not  "a 
letter,"  "  an  epistle/'  as  it  is  taken  in  the  Authorised 
version;  (2)  The  former  half  of  the  phrase  means 
"how  lafge,"  strictly  in  respect  of  size.  The  Apostle, 
for  some  reason  or  other,  pomts  out  that  the  characters 
in  which  he  is  writing  are  larger  than  usnal.  What  is 
his  reason?  It  is  hard  to  say.  Some  have  thought 
that  the  reference  was  to  the  "  shapelessness "  of  the 
letters,  whether  as  due  to  the  ^t  that  the  Apostle 
himself  was  not  accustomed  to  the  manual  work  of 
writing,  or  possibly  to  physical  weakness  from  the  hard- 
ships tnat  he  had  undeigone.  The  idea  of  **  shapeless- 
ness," however,  is  not  necessarily  included  in  that  of 
size.  It  seems,  on  the  whole,  most  probable  that  the 
size  of  the  characters  express  the  emphasis  and  autho- 
rity with  which  the  Apostle  is  writmg.  He  adds  to 
the  Epistle — ^which  haa  so  far  been  written  by  an 
amanuenms — a  few  bold  incisive  strokes  in  his  own 
hand,  trenchantly  enK>sing  the  motives  of  the  Judaising 
faction,  and  re-assernng  ms  own  position. 

I  have  writtexi.— Must  this  oe  so  taken :  J  have 
wriUen?  or  may  it  be  idiomatically  translated:  IwrUef 
In  other  words,  does  it  refer  to  the  whole  previous  por- 
tion of  the  Epistle,  or  only  to  these  concluding  para- 
naphsP  The  question  turns  upon  a  nice  point  of 
Ureek  scholarship,  on  which  such  authorities  as  Bishop 
Ellicott  and  Dr.  lightfoot  take  diiferent  sides.  It  will 
only  be  possible  in  a  Commentary  like  this  to  express  a 
general  conclusion,  without  g^ing  into  the  arguments  <m 
which  it  is  based.  That  condnsion  would  he  that  the 
Greek  may,  quite  fairly  and  tenably,  be  translated :  I 
write;  and  that  being  so,  considerations  of  exegesis 
would  seem  to  tell  somewhat  decidedly  in  the  same 
direction.  The  whole  character  of  tnis  concluding 
section  is  very  much  what  we  should  enect  if  St.  Pau 
followed  his  usual  custom  of  taking  the  pen  from  the 
aroannensle  to  write  it,  and  its  mei  weighty  sum- 


marising siyle  would  correspond  well  with  the  "  large 
letters  "  in  which  he  says  that  it  was  written.  If  this 
description  is  to  be  applied  to  the  whole  Ejj^stle,  it  must 
remain  a  riddle  to  wmch  there  is  no  due. 

With  mine  own  hand.— It  was  the  Apostle's 
custom  to  make  use  of  an  amanuensis,  and  only  to  add 
a  few  final  words  in  proof  of  the  genuineness  of  the 
writing.  (See  especially  2  Thess.  ui.  17;  and  oomp. 
also  Rom.  xvi.  22;  1  Cor.  zvL  21;  CoL  iv.  18.) 

0^)  To  make  a  flEur  shew  in  the  fleah.— To 
obtain  a  reputation  for  religiousness  in  externals,  like 
the  hypocrites,  who  "  love  to  pray  standing  in  the  syna- 
gogues and  in  the  comers  of  the  streets,  uiat  they  may 
be  seen  of  men"  (Matt.  vi.  5).  The  object  of  tb^ 
Judaisers  was  bv  this  means  to  keep  in  with  their 
oountiTmen,  the  Jews,  and  even  to  gain  favour  amongst 
them  by  seeming  to  win  over  proselytes  to  the  Mosaic 
law. 

Only  lest  they  should  saffer  perseoution  for 
the  oross  of  ChTi8t.~What  aroused  the  antagonism 
of  the  Jews  against  the  Christians  was  evidently  not  so 
much  Uie  confession  of  the  Mesaiahship  of  Jesus  as  the 
declared  abolition  of  the  Law  of  Moses.  By  sup« 
pressing  this  side  al  Christian  teaching,  the  Judaisers 
could  easily  obtain  toleration  for  their  other  tenets.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  were  to  emphasise  it,  the  full 
weight  of  persecution  would  fall  upon  them — its  osten- 
sible ground  being  the  doctrine  of  a  crucified  Messiah. 
Accordingly,  they  persuaded  as  many  of  the  Galatians 
as  they  could  to  accept  circumcision,  and  made  the 
most  of  this  propagandist  seal  to  their  Jewish  neigh- 
bours. 

(U)  Their  insuiceritv  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  they 
are  not  really  careful  to  observe  the  Law.  What  they 
do  is  only  to  serve  as  a  blind,  that  they  may  be  able  to 
point  to  your  mutilated  flesh  as  the  visible  sign  of 
their  success  in  gaining  proselytes. 

They  themselves  who  are  oirciimoised.'— 
Hie  expression  in  the  Gveek  includes,  not  only  those 
who  were  drcumcised  themselves^  but  also  those  who 
were  for  drcumdsing  others. 

Glory  in  your  flesh.— Make  a  boast  of  getting 
this  rite  performed  npon  your  bodies. 

a^)  God  forbid  that  I  shonld  glory  .--There  is  a 
stress  npon  the  pronoun  "I,"  whioh«  in  the  Gree^ 
stands  first,  in  emphatic  contrast  to  the  party  who  had 
been  the  subjects  of  the  last  verse.  They  make  their 
boast  in  a  mere  external;  but  for  me — ^far  be  it  troat 
me  to  make  my  boast  in  anything  but  the  ckms  of 
Christ. 

The  oross  of  our  Lord  Jesos  Christ— i.e.,  '^m 
the  death  and  passion  which  Christ  underwent  for  ma"* 
The  Apostle  is  aware  that  in  this  he  is  putting  forward 
a  startling  paradox.  The  eross  of  Christ  was  **  to  the 
Jews  a  stumbling-block."  Thev  attached  to  it  onlty 
ideas  of  ignominy  and  shame,  ana  yet  it  is  predaely  tins 
of  which  the  Apostle  is  most  proud.    He  is  proad  of  it 
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world  is  cmcified  unto  me,  and  I  nnto 
the  world.  <^>  For  in  Christ  Jesus 
neither  circumcision  availeth  any  thing, 
nor  uncircumcision,  but  a  new  creature. 
W  And  as  many  as  walk  according  to 
this  rule,  peace  he  on  them,  and  mercy, 
and  upon  the  Israel  of  God.    <^^  From 


henceforth  let  no  man  trouble  me  : 
for  I  bear  in  my  body  the  d^p.  ^.  17. 
marks  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  Chnsfsbnad- 
(W)  Brethren,  the  grace  of  ^""'k. 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  he  with  your 
spirit.  Amen. 
%  Unto  the  Gakdsns  writteD  from  Rome. 


as  the  ground  of  his  salvfttion,  and  therefore  ae  the 
cardinal  object  of  all  his  hopes  and  aims. 

By  whom. — ^It  seems  better,  on  the  whole,  to  adopt 
the  marginal  rendering:  wherebv,  Hie  antecedent  is 
thus  not  Christ,  but  more  espedalW  the  ctobs  of  Christ. 
It  is  the  intense  contemplation  of  a  etikcified  Sayionr 
throngh  which  the  Christian  dies  to  the  world. 

The  world. — By  this  is  meant  here  the  world  of 
sense,  the  sphere  <»  ontward  and  sensible  things,  at 
once  with  its  manifold  temptations  to  sin  and  with  its 
inadequate  methods  of  escaping  from  them— >mero 
external  rites,  snch  as  drcnmdsion. 

05)  In  Christ  Jesoa.— These  words  axe  omitted  by 
the  Vatican  MS.  and  by  the  best  editors.  fHieT  would 
seem  to  have  come  in  from  the  parallel  passage  m  chap. 
T.  6. 

Neither  oiroumoiflion  .  •  .—We  have  had  almost 
the  same  words  in  chap.  v.  6  and  in  1  Cor.  rii.  19.  It 
is  interesting  to]  note  the  liferent  ways  in  which  the 
sentence  is  completed  :— 

pPuth  which  worketh  by  love 
Circumcision  is  nothiii^,        (chap.  v.  6). 

and  undrcumdsion  isx  A  new  creatnro  (chap.  y\.  15). 

nothing,  but  Keeping  the  commandments 

L    of  God  (1  Cor.  vii.  19). 

The  first  is  an  analytical  statement  of  the  process 
which  takes  place  in  tiie  Christian ;  the  second  is  the 
state  resulting  from  that  process;  the  last  is  the  visible 
sign  and  ezprossion  of  the  presence  of  that  state. 

A  new  oreature.^The  Groek  may  mean  ei^er  the 
"  act  of  new  creation  "  or  the  "  person  newly  created." 
The  Authorised  version  apparontly  takes  it  in  tiie  latter 
sense,  which  perhaps  is  to  oe  preferred. 

ae)  Aooording  to  this  riile.--The  word  for ''rule*' 
is  the  same  that  afterwards  recmved  a  specdal  applica- 
tion in  the  phrase,  "Canon  of  Scripture."  It  meant 
originally  a  carpenter's  rule,  or  the  line  that  a  carpenter 
works  by — Whence,  a  rule  or  standard ;  and,  ^m  that, 
the  list  of  books  coming  up  to  a  certain  standard — ^not 
(as  might  be  thought)  wmdi  themselves  supplied  a 
standard. 

7%e  Apostle  confines  his  benediction  to  those  who 
hold  the  fundamental  truths  of  Christianity — i.6.,  hero 
moro  especiaUy,  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith 
and  the  spiritual  view  of  Christiani^  connected  with 
it,  as  opposed  to  the  merely  eztornaf  and  me<^hanical 
system  en  the  Judaisers. 

And  upon  the  Israel  of  Gk>d.— The  benediction 
is  addressed,  not  to  two  distinct  sets  of  persons  ("those 


who  walk  by  this  rule"  and  "the  Israel  of  God"),  but 
to  the  same  set  of  persons  described  in  differont  mvs. 
"And"  is  therefore  equivalent  to  "namely:"  7ea» 
wp<m  ike  Itrad  of  Chd.  By  the  "Israel  of  God"  is 
hero  meant  the  " spiritual  Israel; "  not  converts  from 
Judaism  alone,  but  all  who  prove  their  real  affinity 
to  Abraham  by  a  faith  like  Abraham's.  (Comp.  chap, 
iii  7— 9, 14,  29;  Bom,  iv.  11, 12;  ix.  6--8.) 

a?)  The  Apostie  has  done.  He  will  not  dally  with 
these  vexatious  attacks  upon  himself  and  his  auihoritv 
any  more.  He  dismisses  them  with  an  appeal  whicn 
ou^ht  to  be  finaL  He  pcnnts  to  the  scan  of  wounds 
which  he  had  received  tai  his  Master's  service.    The 


j-irons  of  Christ,  he  says,  have  imprinted  these 
upon  me.  They  show  that  I,  like  tiie  slaves  <^a 
heathen  temple,  am  devoted  and  consecrated  to 


service.    They  are  my  credentiak,  and  I  shall  produce 


no 


ire  mYO 
asnnifani 


mem  peace. 


The  marks.— The  «%iiui<a,  or  marks  infiicted  with 
branding-irons,  such  as  tiiose  which  show  that  a  slave 
is  attached  to  >  particular  temple  or  to  the  service  of 
some  particular  deity.  Branding  was  applied  in  some 
otilier  cues,  but  especiaUy  to  temple  sLuves.  Those 
with  which  the  Galabians  were  most  familiar  would  be 
engaged  in  the  worship  of  Cybele. 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  evidence  to  connect  this 
passage  directiy  with  the  incident  of  the  "stunnata" 
m  the  life  of  Si  Frauds  of  Asrisi,  but  it  would  seem 
very  probable  that  the  use  of  the  word,  whidi  was  left 
untranslated  in  the  Latin  versions,  sugeested,  whether 
by  a  more  or  by  a  less  distant  association,  tiie  idea 
vraich  took  so  strong  a  hold  upon  his  mind  that  in  a 
moment  of  extreme  spiritual  trasion  the  actual  marks 
of  the  Fusion  seemea  to  imprint  ti^emselves  upon  his 
body. 

Of  the  Iiord  JesoB.— The  true  text  is  simply,  "of 
Jesus." 

08)  With  your  Bpirit.— The  grace  of  God  works 
esperially  on  the  "  spiriV'  or  highMt  part,  of  man. 

[The  subscription,  as  it  stands  in  our  Bibles,  appeare 
for  the  firet  time  in  MSS.  dating  from  about  tne  be- 
ef the  ninth  century,  tEough  before  this  the 

istle  had  been  described  as  written  from  Borne  by 

eodoret,  Euthalius,  and  Jerome.  We  have  seen 
that  the  choice  really  lies  between  Ephesus  and  Mace- 
donia^  or  Corinth,  and  that  the  probability  seems  to  be 
somewhat  in  favour  of  the  latter.] 
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BXOXTESUS  A:   ON  THE  VISITS  OF  ST.  PAUL  TO  JERUSALEM. 


The  parallel  aooonnts  of  fhe  interoonne  of  St.  Paul 
with  the  OhnrcJi  at  JeroBalem,  giyen  in  this  Epistle 
and  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  have  been  a  doable 
source  of  diffioolty.  To  writers  who  have  accepted  the 
general  truthfulness  of  both  nairatiyes,  they  have 
seemed  hard  to  harmonise  and  arrange  in  due  chrono- 
logical sequence ;  and,  on  the  other  himd,  to  those  who 
were  already  prepared  to  cast  a  doubt  upon  the  veracity 
of  the  histoneaTworhf  the  autobiqgrapliical  notices  in 
the  Epistle  have  furnished  a  means  of  attack  of  which 
they  DKve  very  unsparingly  ayailed  themselves. 

The  critic  who  wishes  to  look  at  things  as  they  reallT 
are,  without  prejudice  and  without  capiiousness,  wiu 
certainly  coniess  tiiat  all  is  not  perfectly  smooth  or 
plain,  and  that  the  two  narratiYes  do  not  fit  into  each 
other  at  once  with  exact  predsion ;  but  he  will  none 
the  less  vehemently  repudiate  the  exagfferaiod  conclu- 
sions which  have  been  drawn  from  the  differences 
which  exist— HJondusions  which,  while  professing  to  be 
based  upon  the  application  to  the  Biole  of  the  same 
principles  that  would  be  made  use  of  in  judginj^  any 
other  Dook,  are  such  as  in  fact  are  totally  inapphcable 
both  to  books  and  to  real  life.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that,  if  the  principles  carried  out,  e.g.,  by  F.  G. 
Baur  in  his  famous  criticism  of  these  narratives  were 
applied  with  equal  thoroughness  elsewhere,  history 
woidd  not  exist,  or  would  simplv  become  a  field  for  the 
exercise  of  the  imagination,  and  common  affairs  would 
be  reduced  to  a  dead-lock  of  universal  scepticism.  The 
standard  bv  which  these  writers  have  judged  of  what 
is  historical  and  what  is  not,  is  a  standard  which  exists 
only  in  the  pedantry  of  the  study  or  the  lecture-room, 
ana  which  is  least  of  all  applicable  here,  where  our 
ignorance  of  all  the  surrounding  circumstances  is  so 
large,  and  the  whole  body  of  direct  evidence  so  very 
small. 

We  shall  proceed  to  place  the  two  narratives  side  by 
side,  pointing  out  as  well  as  we  can  what  are  the  real 
and  what  are  only  apparent  differences  between  them. 
At  the  same  time  it  must  be  fully  acknowledged  that, 
however  sincere  the  motives  with  which  anv  particular 
statement  of  the  case  is  made,  there  will  still  be  a 
certain  room  for  honest  diversiiT  of  opinion.  One 
mind  will  lean  to  a  greater  ana  another  to  a  less 
amount  of  stringenejr,  though  it  is  hard  to  believe 
that  aji^r  properlj-tramed  ana  soundly-balaneed  judg- 
ment ifnll  fall  mto  the  extravagances  to  which  the 
criticism  of  this  unfortunate  chapter  of  history  has 
been  subject. 

In  estimating  the  apparent  divergencies  of  the  two 
writers,  the  position  and  ol^ect  of  each  e^ould  be  borne 
in  mind.  St.  Paul  is  writing  with  the  most  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  inner  course  of  events,  but  at  the 
same  time  with  a  definite  and  limited  olnect  in  view — 
to  vindicate  his  own  independenca  He  is  writing 
under  the  pressure  of  controversy  which  served  sharply 
to  accentuate  the  points  of  diiference  between  himself 
and  all  who  were  m  any  way  mixed  up  with  the  Juda- 


ising  party.  On  the  other  hand,  St.  Luke  was  writins^ 
at  a  jipreater  distance  of  time,  from  information  whi<£ 
in  this  part  of  his  narrative  he  was  obliged  to  take  at 
second-hand,  and  that  from  persons  who  wero  them- 
selves only  acquainted  with  so  much  of  the  events  as 
had  passed  in  public.    He  may  have  had  a  wish  not  to 

S've  too  mucn  rolief  to  the  oppositioiis  which  still 
reatened  the  peace  of  the  Church,  but  thero  is  nothing 
to  show  that  tnis  went  so  far  as  to  distort  his  ropre- 
sentation  of  the  facts. 

We  shidl  assume  the  view  which  is  enrront  amongst 
a  large  majority  of  the  best  and  most  trustwortny 
critics  as  to  the  order  of  the  vidts,  and  we  shall  confine 
ourselves  to  considering  the  relation  between  the  two 
narratives. 

The  first  visit,  then,  with  which  we  have  to  deal  will 
be  that  recorded  in  Acts  ix.  26—30,  Gal.  i.  18— 24„ 
which  we  place  in  parallel  columns. 

Acts  ix.  26—30.  Gal.  i.  1&— 24. 

When  Saul  was  come         Then  after  three  years 
to  Jerusalem,  he  assayed     I  went  up  to  Jerusalem 
to   join   himself   to   the      to  see  Peter  [C^has\  and 
disciples :  but  they  were     abode   with   him    fifteen 
all  afraid  of  him,  and  be-      days.     But  other  oi  the 
Heved  not  that  he  was  a     aposties  saw  I  none,  save 
disdple.     But  Barnabas      James  the  Lord's  brother, 
took   him,   and   brought     Now  the  things  whidi  I 
him  to  the  aposties,  and     write  unto   you,  behold, 
declared  unto  them  how     bef oro    God,   I    lie   not 
he  had  seen  the  Lord  in     Afterwards  I  came  into 
the  way,  and  that  he  had      the  regions  of  Syria  and 
spoken  to  hhn,  and  how      Oilicia;  and  was  unknown 
he  had  preached  boldly  at     bv  face  unto  the  churdies 
Damascus  in  the  name  of     ox  Judsa  which  wero  in 
Jesus.    And  he  was  with     Ghrist:  but  they  had  heard 
them  coming  in  and  goinff     onfy,  That  he  which  per- 
out  at  Jerusalem.     Ana     secuted  us  in  times  past 
he  spake   boldly  in   the     now  preacheth  the  nith 
name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,     which  onoe  he  destroyed, 
and  disputed  against  the     And  they  glorified  God 
Gredans    [HeUeniUU,   or     in  me. 
Qreeh  -  tpeaking    Jeu>$] : 
but  they  went  about  to 
slay  him.     Which  when 
the  brothron  knew,  they 
brought  him  down  to  Ge- 
sarea,  and  sent  him  forth 
to  Tarsus. 

The  nairatives  hero  do  not  really  dash,  though  they 
aro  presented  from  different  sides.  St.  Pral  says 
nothmff  about  his  introduction  to  the  Church  at  Jeru- 
salem by  Barnabas,  because  that  had  no  bearing  upon 
his  argument;  neither  does  he  speak  of  his  puolic 
preachiiur  at  Jerusalem,  for  that,  too,  was  not  to  the 

Soint.    Thero  would  be  ample  time  for  this  preaching 
uring  the  fifteen  days  that  he  was  residii^  in  the 
house  of  St.  Peter;  and  as  he  would  be  seen  coming-in 
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and  going  out  of  this  honaO"  Dometimeg,  no  donbt,  in 
company  with  St.  Peter,  and  onee  or  twice,  perhaps, 
also  in  company  with  St.  James — ^it  would  be  yeiy 
natural  that  St.  Luke's  informants  and  Si  Luke,  wish- 
ing to  show  how  entirely  the  former  persecntor  was 
now  reconciled  to  the  Ghnrch,  should  speak  of  him  as 
"cominfl^  in  and  going  oat"  with  the  Apostles.  St. 
Paul  himself  hints  at  the  impression  which  this  jB^reat 
change  made  upon  the  churches  of  Judaa  coUectiyely, 
though  he  was  brought  directly  in  contact  only  wim 
the  Church  at  Jerusalem.  There  is  nothing  to  sunirise 
us  in  the  &ct  that  St.  Paul  saw  only  two  ox  the 
Apostles :  the  rest  may  have  been  absent  upon  some 
mission,  or  there  may  have  been  other  causes,  about 
which  it  would  be  vain  to  speculate.  It  would,  per- 
haps, be  possible  to  derive  i&om  St.  Luke's  narrative 
an  ezagKerated  idea  of  the  extoit  to  which  tiie  Apostle 
preached  in  public ;  but  there,  too,  it  is  to  be  noticed 
that  the  preaching  is  described  as  confined  to  a 
particular,  not  very  large,  section  of  the  Jewish  com- 
munity ;  and  St.  Luke  rolates  nothing  that  would  carry 
him  beyond  the  walls  of  Jerusalem.  The  question 
whether  St.  Paul  went  direct  from  C88sarea  to  Tarsus, 
or  landed  upon  the  coast  of  Syria  on  the  way^  will  be 
found  discuoBed  in  the  Notes  to  GaL  L  21. 

The  second  visit  to  Jerusalem  is  mentioned  only 
in  the  Acts.  After  recounting  the  success  of  the 
Apostle's  preaching  at  Antioch,  and  the  great  famine 
01  the  reign  of  Claudius,  the  historian  proceeds  to 
give  an  account  of  the  collection  that  was  made  for  the 
suffering  churches  of  Judsea. 
Acts  zL  29, 30 ;  ziL  25. 

Then  the  disciples,  everj 
man  according  to  his  abi* 
Vity,  determined  to  send 
relief  unto  the  brethren 
which  dwelt  in  Judsa: 
which  also  they  did,  and 
sent  it  to  the  elders  by 
the  hands  of  Barnabas 
and  SauL 

[Here  foUawe  an  oe- 
cotmt  of  ihe  imprison^ 
meni  and  delvoeranee  of 
StPeter,  and  offhedeaffi 
of  Herod,"] 

And  Barnabas  and  Saul 
returned  from  Jerusalem, 
when  thej  had  fulfilled 
their  ministry,  and  took 
with  them  John,  whose 
surname  was  Mark. 

The  only  question  that  oeeors  to  us  here  is,  Why  is 
this  visit  omitted  by  St.  Paul?  Nor  is  the  answer 
far  to  seek.  If  St.  Paul  had  been  giving  a  professed 
list  of  his  visits  to  Jerusalem,  it  might  have  seemed 
strange.  But  he  is  not  giving  such  a  list  ]ffis  object 
is  to  explain  the  extent  of  his  communications  with  the 
elder  Apostles.  But  on  this  occasion  there  is  every 
reason  to  think  that  he  had  no  such  communication. 
From  the  order  of  the  narrative  in  the  Acts  we  should 
infer  that  St.  Paul  arrived  at  Jerusalem  during  the  con- 
fusion which  was  caused  by  Herod's  persecution.  St. 
Peter  was  in  prison ;  the  Elder  James  had  just  been 
slain ;  James,  the  Lord's  brother  was  in  hiding  (Acts 
zii.  17).  No  sooner  was  St.  Peter  delivered  than  he  too 
went  into  hiding  again  (Acts  ziL  17 — 19).  In  the  Church 
assembled  at  the  house  of  Mary,  none  of  the  prominent 
members  seem  to  have  been  present.    And  that  Paul 


and  Barnabas  came  to  this  house,  we  have  an  incidental 
proof  in  the  fact  that  they  took  back  with  them  John 
Mark,  the  son  of  the  lady  to  whom  it  belonged.  We 
should  gather  from  the  Acts  that  all  they  did  was 
simply  to  fulfil  their  commission,  by  depositing  the 
sums  of  which  they  were  the  bearers,  in  trustworthy 
hands,  and  return.  But  if  so,  there  was  no  reason  why 
St.  Paul  should  allude  to  this  visit  in  his  argument 
with  the  Gkdatians.  It  had  taken  place  nearly  four- 
teen vears  before  the  date  at  which  he  was  writing; 
and  uiongh  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  he  had 
exactly  f oxvotten  it,  still  there  was  nothing  to  recall  it 
to  him,  and  it  was  not  present  to  his  mmd.  This  is 
quite  suffident  to  explain  the  expression  with  which  he 
introduces  his  account  of  his  next,  really  his  third, 
visit.  He  does  not  use  a  precise  expression,  "  I  went 
up  a  second  time,*'  but  simply,  **  I  went  up  again." 

This  third  visit  is  the  most  important.  That  both 
accounts  relate  to  the  same  visit  cannot  be  doubted, 

though  there  is,  at  the  first  blush,  a  considerable 
difference  between  tiiem. 

Acts  xv.  1—51.  Gal.  iL  1—11. 

And  certain  men  which  Then  fourteen  years 
came  down  from  Judsa  after  I  went  up  again 
taught  the  brethren,  and  to  Jerusalem  with  &r- 
eaia.  Except  ve  be  cir-  nabas,  and  took  Titus 
cumctsed  alter  the  manner  with  me  also.  And  I 
of  Moses,  ye  cannot  be  went  up  by  revelation, 
saved.  When  therefore  and  communicated  unto 
Paul  and  Barnabas  had  them  that  gospel  whidi 
no  small  dissension  and  I  preach  among  the  Gen- 
disputation  with  them,  tiles,  but  privately  to  them 
they  determined  that  Paul  which  were  of  reputation, 
ana  Barnabas,  and  certain  lest  by  any  means  I  should 
other  of  them,  should  go  run,  or  had  run,  in  vain, 
up  to  Jerusalem  unto  the  But  neither  Titus,  who 
apostles  and  elders  about  was  with  me,  being  a 
^is  question  .  .  .  And  Greek,  was  compeUea  to 
when  they  were  come  to  be  droumcised:  and  that 
Jerusalem,  they  were  re-  because  of  false  brethren 
ceived  of  the  church,  unawares  brought  in,  who 
and  of  the  apostles  and  came  in  privily  to  spy  out 
elders,  and  they  declared  our  liberty  wmch  we  have 
all  thin^  that  Gh)d  had  in  Christ  Jesus,  that  thc^ 
done  with  them.  But  might  bring  us  into  bond- 
there  rose  up  certain  of  Bse:  to  mom  we  gave 
the  sect  of  the  Pharisees  place  by  subjection,  no^ 
which  believed,  saying,  not  for  an  hour ;  that  the 
That  it  was  needful  to  truth  of  the  gospel  might 
circumcise  them,  and  to  continue  with  you.  Sut 
command  them  to  keep  of  these  who  seemed  to 
the  law  of  Moses.  And  be  somewhat,  (whatsoever 
the  apostles  and  elders  they  were,  it  maketh  no 
came  together  for  to  con-  matter  to  me :  Grod  ac- 
sider  of  this  matter.  And  cepteth  no  man's  person :) 
when  there  had  been  much  for  they  who  seemed  to  he 
disputing,  Peter  rose  up,  8om>ewhai  in  conference 
ana  saia  unto  them.  Men  added  nothing  to  me :  but 
and  brethren,  ye  know  contrariwise,  when  they 
how  that  a  good  while  saw  that  the  gospel  of  the 
ago  Grod  made  choice  uncircumcision  was  com- 
among  us,  that  the  G^-  mitted  unto  me,  as  the 
tiles  by  my  mouth  should  gospel  of  the  circumcision 
hear  the  word  of  the  was  unto  Peter;  (for  he 
gospel,  and  believe  .  .  .  that  wrought  effectually 
Now  iJieref ore  why  tempt  in  Peter  to  the  apostle- 
ye  God,  to  put  a  yoke  ship  of  the  droumcisiony 
upon  the  neck  of  the  the  same  was  migh^  in 
disciples,    which    neither  me  toward  the  Gkntifes:) 
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our  fathers  nor  we  were     and  when  Jamee,  Cephas, 
able   to  bear  P     Bat  we     and  John,  who  seemed  to 
beliere  that  through  the     be  piUars,  perceived  the 
moe  of  Uie  Lord  Jesns     grace  that  was  giyen  onto 
Ohiist  we  shall  be  saTed,      me,  they  gave  to  me  and 
even  as  they.     Then  all     Bunabas  the  right  hands 
the  mnltitnde  kept  silence,      of   fellowship;    that   we 
and  gave  andience  to  Bar*      should  go  onto  the  heathen, 
nabas  and  Panl,  declaring     and  they  nnto  the  dronm- 
what  miracles  and  wonders     oision.     Only  they  would 
God  had  wrought  among     that  we  should  remember 
the    Gentiles    vr    them,      the  poor;  the  same  which 
And  after  they  nad  held     I  also  was  forward  to  do. 
their   peace,   James    an-      But  when  Peter  [CepJuui] 
swered,  saying,  Men  and     was  come  to  Antioch,  I 
brethren,    hearken    onto      withstood  him  to  the  fiice, 
me:     Simeon    hath    de-     becanse   he   was    to    be 
elared  how   Gh)d  at  the     blamed,  Ac 
first  did  visit  the  Gen- 
tiles, to  take  out  of  them 
a  people   for  his   name. 
And   to   this   agree  the 
words   of  the   prophets; 
.  .  .  Wherefore  my  sent- 
ence is,  that  we  tronble 
not    them,    which    from 
amonff  the  Gentiles   are 
turned  to  God:  bnt  that 
we  write  nnto  them,  that 
they  abstain  from  pollu- 
tions of  idols,  and^rom  for- 
nication, and  firom  things 
•tn«gkd..iiiOromblo(S. 

[To  the  Bome  tffed 
ih/s  letter  %»  vniiten,  and 
MiU  by  the  hande  ofJudae 
Baraaoae,  and  8wu,  who 
returned  to  AnHoeh  vnih 
Paul  and  Baimabtie,  tie 
m  delegation  from  the 
Church  qf  Jeruealem.'] 

In  one  respect  the  narrative  of  8t.  Fftnl  is  strikingly 
sapplemented  bv  that  of  St.  Luke.  It  tells  us  no 
were  the  "  false  orethren  unawares  brought  in.'*  They 
were  "  certain  of  the  sect  of  Pharisees  mich  believed, 
i,e,,  Pharisees  who  called  themselves  Christians,  though 
wiUiout  forsaking  theirpecnliar  tenets,  and  wishing  to 
impose  them  upon  the  Onurch.  The  true  Ojjposition  to 
St.  Paul  came  from  these.  Both  in  the  Epistie  and  in 
tiie  work  of  the  historian  it  is  they  who  are  put  forward 
pronunently.  And  it  is  a  gross  exaggeration,  nay,  a 
dbtortion  of  the  facts,  to  represent  the  opposition  as 
proceeding  from  the  Judaan  Apostles.  Tnese  appear 
rather  as  mediators,  stuiding  bv  birth  and  ante- 
cedents upon  the  one  side,  but  yielding  to  the  reason- 
ableness OT  the  ease  so  far  as  to  make  luge  concessions 
upon  the  other. 

It  is  noticeable,  too,  as  another  minute  coincidence 
between  the  two  accounts,  that  in  both  stress  is  laid 
upon  the  eueeeee  of  the  Gentile  Apostle's  preaching  as 
a  proof  that  he  enjoyed  the  divme  favour.  In  the 
Acts  Paul  and  Baniabas  defend  themselves  by  "de- 
daring  what  miracles  and  wonders  God  had  wrought 
among  the  Gentiles  by  them;"  and  in  the  Galatians 
the  Judaeji  Apostles  are  deeeribed  as  giving  to  St. 
Paul  and  Barnabas  the  right  hands  ai  fellowship 
becanse  they  "  perceived  the  grace  given  to  him,"  and 
because  they  saw  that  the  same  Power  who  enabled 
Peter  to  preach  to  the  Jews  "was  mighty  in  him 
toward  the  Gentiles." 
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These  two  quite  " 
strong  confirmation  of  the  narratives  in  which  thev  are 
found   But  the  differences  must  also  be  notloed.  (1)  In 
the  Epistle  St.  Paul  speaks  of  himself  as  gonig  up  "  by 
revelation  " — i.e.,  in  accordance  with  some  private  inti- 
mation of  the  divine  wilL    In  the  Acts  it  is  determined 
for  him  that  he  should  go  as  the  deputy  of  the  Church 
at  Antioch.    But  the  two  thixupe  do  not  exdnde  each 
other:  they  rather  represent  the  different  aspects  of 
the  same  event  as  it  would  appear  when  looked  at  from 
without  and  when  looked  at  from  within.    A  preciseiv 
similar  difference  may  be  observed  in  Acts  ix.  29,  9u, 
compared  with  Acts  xxiL  17  et  eeq.   In  the  one  passage 
the  dieeiplee  are  said  to  have  "  brought  down  "  St.  Panl 
to  CsBsarea,  for  fear  the  Jews  should  slay  him.    In  the 
other  passage  St.  Paul  himself,  relating  the  same  inci- 
dent, says  tiiat,  whUe  praying  in  the  Temple,  he  "fell 
into  a  trance,"  and  heardl  a  voice  bidding  him  "  make 
haste  and  get  auickly  out  of  Jerusalem,    because  his 
testimony  would  not  be  received.    In  like  manner  a 
double  cause— the  prompting  of  the  Hol^  Sjnrit  and 
the  act  of  the  Church  at  Antioch — ^is  assigned  to  the 
same  event  in  Acts  ziii.  2—4.    Discrepandes  like  these 
in  two  independent  narratives  are  common  and  natural 
enough.     (2)  Nothing  is  said  about  the  incident  of 
l^tus  in  the  Acts.    But  l^tus  is  indnded  amongst  the 
"others"  of  Acts  zv.  2  ("Paul  and  Barnabas  and 
certain  other  of  them");  and  the  inddent  is  snffidently 
pointed  to  in  verse  5,  where  the  Pharisaic  oonverts 
msist  on  the  drenmcidon  of  the  Gentile  converts.    Nor 
if  it  had  been  entirely  omitted  need  this  cause  any 
surprise.    St.  Luke  knew  only  so  much  of  what  hap- 
pened at  the  Council  as  his  informants  themselves 
Imew  or  were  able  to  tell  him.    (3)  In  the  Acts  we 
have  described  to  us  a  great  public  meeting:    the 
Ej^tle  seems  to  speak  rather  of  private  conferences. 
But  a  public  meeting  on  a  matter  of  this  kind,  so  far 
from  CTduding  would  naturally  pre-snppose  j^iivaie 
conferences.      We  have  recentfy  nad  a  conspicuous 
instance  of  this  in  the  conduct  so  discreetly  pnimed  at 
the  Congress  which  resulted  in  the  Treafy  of  Berlin. 
And  a  public  meeting  is  both  indicated  hj  the  Gk«ek 
of  the  phrase  "  communicated  unto  them  ^  (€(•!.  iL  2 ; 
see  the  Commentary  ad  loe,),  and  falls  in  nntnraUy 
with  the  account  of  the  dismissal  of  the  two  Apoetlea 
in  verse  9.    So  far  the  differences  are  of  no  importance, 
and  are  perfectly  compatible  with  the  complete  truth 
of  both  accounts;  but  the  one  that  remaina  is  nther 
more  substantiaL    (4)  St  Paul  makes  no  mention  of 
the  so-called  "apostolic  decree."    The  exhortation  to 
''remember  the  poor"  is  all  that  he  retains  of  the 
letter  enjoining  the  Gentile  Christians  to   ''abstain 
from  meats  offered  to  idols,  and  from  things  strangled, 
and  from  fornication."    Nor  is  the  decree  appealed  to 
—as  it  might  have  been  here  to  the  GMatians — as  a 
proof  that  dreumdmon  was  not  held  to  be  obfigatory 
even  by  the  mother  Church ;  while  some  of  these  pro- 
visions— e,g.,  the  abstinenoe  from  meat  offered  to  idols 
— are   left  entirdy  unnoticed   in  the  disensaion  of 
the  subject  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians  and 
Romans.    A  partial  answer  to  the  questions  raised  by 
this  remarkable  silence  ma^  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
the  letter  was  addressed,  m  the  first  lustamoe,  to  the 
churches  of  a  particular  district — ^Antioch,  Syria,  and 
CiHda — ^which  was  in  comparatively  close  oommnnion 
with  JudflML     It  would  not  follow  that    the   decree 
would  be  binding  on  other  Gkntile  churches.     A  partial 
answer,  again,  is  supplied  by  the  Apostle's   natoxal 
independence  of  character,    llie  argument  from  autho- 
rity IS  the  last  that  he  would  use;  and  if  he  had  been 
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more  inclined  to  use  ii,  the  authority  of  the  Church  of 
Jerusalem  was  too  often  set  in  opposition  to  his  own 
for  it  to  be  safe  for  him  to  have  recourse  to  it  as  if  to 
a  higher  court  of  appeal.  These  considerations  may 
go  some  way,  and  yet  we  feel  that  the  answer  is  stiU 
incomplete.  If  we  knew  the  whole  circumstances, 
there  would  probably  be  something  more  to  be  said. 
We  do  not  know  them,  and  therefore  we  must  be  con- 
tent to  remain  in  ignorance.  But  to  take  this  ignorance 
as  a  ground  for  discrediting  the  history  of  the  Acts  is 
wanton  in  the  extreme,  and  wholly  unwarranted  by 
anything  that  we  see  in  the  eyents  that  pass  under  our 
^8  or  in  the  general  relation  of  testimony  to  fact. 
Discrepancies  greater  than  any  that  appear  nere  may 
be  observed  in  the  accounts  of  events  separated  from 
their  record  by  but  a  small  interval  of  time,  and  attested 
by  numerous  witnesses:    how  much  more,  then,  are 


they  to  be  expected  where  two  writers  are  looking  back, 
one  at  a  distance  of  seven  or  eight,  the  other,  perhaps, 
of  thirty  years ;  where  the  one  is  writing  a  continuous 
history,  and  the  other  an  apology  for  himself  against 
a  special  and  definite  change;  and  where  they,  and 
they  two  alone,  supply  all  the  information  we  possess 
as  to  the  event  itself,  while  all  around  it  is  little  more 
than  darkness  visible ! 

So  shallow  and  so  slight  is  the  foundation  on  which 
has  been  built  that  house  of  cards  which  forms  one  of 
the  most  imposing  structures  of  modem  negative  criti- 
cism !  To  say  that  it  has  collapsed  already  would  not 
be  true,  as  men  of  learning  ana  ability  are  still  found 
to  support  it;  but  to  say  that  it  ia  doomed  to  collapse 
would  be  a  prophecy  based  upon  all  the  laws  which 
distinguish  between  what  is  solid  and  permanent  and 
what  IS  fictitious  and  unreal. 


BXOUESUS   B :   ON  THE  PASSAGE  (chap.  iv.  26),   "  FOR  THIS  AGAR  IS 

MOUNT  SINAI  IN  ARABIA." 
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The  words  "  For  this  Agar  is  Mount  Sinai  in  Arabia  " 

I)re8ent  difiBculties  which  seem  to  need  a  somewhat 
onger  and  more  technical  discussion  than  could  pro- 
perly be  given  to  them  in  the  body  <^  the  Commentary, 
and  it  has  seemed  the  more  desirable  to  devote  to 
them  a  short  excurmtSf  as  the  view  taken  is  one  that, 
in  this  instance,  diverges  from  that  adopted  by  more 
than  one  of  the  best  authorities,  and  conspicuously  by 
Dr.  Lightfoot. 

The  first  question  is  one  of  reading.  The  words 
appear  in  no  less  than  four  different  rorms.  Two  of 
these,  however,  may  be  set  aside  at  once.  For  the  two 
that  remain  the  authoritieB  are  nearly  equally  balanced. 
The  simple  reading  "For  Sinai  is  a  mountain  in 
Arabia "  nas  in  its  favour  the  Sinaitic  MS. ;  the  Codex 
£l>hraem;  the  Codex  Aug^ensis,  in  the  library  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge;  and  another  Dresden  MS., 
which  usually  agrees  with  it,  and  seems  to  have  been 
derived  from  the  same  copy ;  a  good-^jperhaps  the  best 
^-cursive ;  quotations  in  Origen  and  Etpiphaniua ;  and 
the  Latin  authorities  generiuly.  The  other  reading, 
'*  Now  this  Agar  is  Mount  Sinai  in  Arabia,"  is  supported 
by  the  Vatican,  Alexandrine,  and  Claromontane  MSS., 
and  by  a  fourth  MS.,  now  at  Paris,  which  bears  to 
the  Claromontane  a  somewhat  similar  relation  to  that 
which  the  Dresden  Codex  bears  to  the  Augiensis;  a 
good  cursive  (somewhat  inferior  to  that  on  the  other 
side);  and  the  Memphitic  version.  Balancing  these 
authorities,  the  preponderance  would  seem — if  we 
may  ventim  to  say  so,  where  Dr.  Lightfoot  thinks 
differently — ^to  be  with  the  longer  reading  last  men- 
tioned. It  is  true  that  the  list  on  the  other  side  is  more 
copious,  and  represents  a  wider  diffusion  of  text ;  but, 
taking  the  two  groups  together,  we  believe  that  the 
second  represents  the  older  and  purer  form  of  text,  and 
that  its  readings  will  be  verified  in  the  greater  number 
of  instances.  It  is  indeed  just  that  very  group,  headed 
by  the  Codex  Sinaiticus,  which  comes  in  to  mark  the 
first  stage  of  corruptions-one  of  the  very  first  and 
earliest  lorms  of  corruption,  it  is  true,  and  one  that  is 
most  nearly  allied  to  the  true  text,  but  still  a  corrup- 
tion and  deviation  from  the  original. 

But  if  the  external  evidence  bears  in  this  direction, 
internal  evidence  would  seem  to  confirm  it.  No  doubt 
internal  evidence  is  a  treacherous  and  double-edged 
weapon,  and  it  is  very  often  as  easy  to  turn  it  to  one 
side  as  to  the  other.    It  has  been  quoted  here  in  support 
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of  the  shorter  reading,  and  something,  perhaps,  is  to  be 
said  for  that  view.  StiU,  the  simpler  and  more  obvious 
considerations  (which  should  be  cniefiy  locked  to)  seem 
to  tell  rather  decidedly  the  other  way.  The  longer 
reading  is  much  the  more  difficult ;  but  it  is  one  of  the 
chief  canons  of  internal  evidence  that  the  more  difficult 
reading  is  to  be  preferred.  It  is  also  easy  to  see  in  the 
form  of  the  Greek  phrase  what  would  induce  an 
ignorant  scribe  to  chan^,  and  by  changing  to  simplify 
it.  Or  even  failing  this,  there  is  never  anything  veiy 
forced  in  the  hypothesis  of  an  omission  which  is  always 
one  of  the  most  natural  of  accidents. 

The  reading  of  the  Received  text  (with  the  slight 
change  of  "  now  "  instead  of  "  for  ")  would  seem,  then, 
upon  the  whole,  to  be  the  more  probable;  and  the 
next  question  would  be,  Assuming  this  reading,  what 
sense  is  to  be  placed  upon  itP  There  is  an  Arabic 
word  corresponding  very  nearly  (though  not  quite)  in 
sound  to  "  Hagar,  with  the  meaning  "  stone."  Hence 
Chrysostom,  in  his  exposition  of  this  Epistle,  assumes 
that  St.  Paul  is  playing  upon  this  similarity  of  sound. 
He  says  that  Sinai  "  is  so  called  (or  tranataUd)  in  the 
native  tongue"  of  the  Arabs,  and  he  speaks  of  the 
mountain  as  "  bearing  the  same  name  with  the  bond- 
maid." This  statement  of  Chrysostom  does  not  appear 
to  have  received  much  independent  corroboration, 
though  one  traveller  (Harant),  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
makes  ihe  same  assertion.  Still,  even  if  Sinai  were 
not  called  in  a  special  sense  "the  stone"  or  "rock," 
the  identity  of  the  Arabic  word  for  "rock"  might 
possibly  have  suggested  to  St.  Paul  a  play  on  words  so 
very  much  in  his  style.  "  The  very  word  Hagar,"  we 
may  imagine  him  arj^uing,  '*  itself  the  name  for  '  rock,' 
suggests  the  propriety  of  the  analogy  which  I  am 
applying.  It  points  to  the  parallel  Mtween  the  stem 
and  relentless  legislation  of  Sinai  and  the  history  of 
Hagar  the  bondwoman  and  her  son,  who  persecuted 
the  child  of  promise."  The  literary  methods  of  the 
present  day  are  different,  and  such  an  explanation  will 
seem  far-lfetched.  It  may  be  thought  a  conclusive 
argument  against  it  that,  whether  Bt.  Paul  himself 
knew  the  Arabic  signification  of  "  Hagar "  or  not,  he 
could  not  expect  a  Celtic  people  like  tne  Galatians  to 
know  it.  But  even  this  argument  is  less  conclusive 
when  applied  to  one  who  is  so  fond  of  following  the 
course  oi  his  own  thought  as  St.  Paul.  And  yet  it 
must  be  admitted  that  tnere  are  too  many  elements  of 
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miMrtaiiitY  for  the  ezpkmaiion  to  be  pressed  at  all 
■troiigly:  It  must  lemam  a  possibility— not  moie.  On 
the  other  hand,  even  if  it  should  break  down,  it  wonld 
not  necessarily  follow  that  the  reading  would  have  to 
be  abandoned-— it  would  only  lose  something  of  its 
point.  We  should  then  have  simply  an  assertion  where 
otherwise  there  would  be  also  an  argument.  ''This 
Hagar — ^the  Ha^ar  of  which  I  am  speaking — stands 
f er  Moont  Sinai  winch  is  in  Arabia,  the  country  of 


Hagar.  The  scene  of  the  Mosaic  legislation  was  part 
of  the  domains  of  the  IshmaeHtes,  the  children  of 
Ha^^,  so  that  the  two  may  very  well  be  compared." 
This  interpretation  has  the  authority  of  Theodore  of 
Monsuestia  and  Theodoret,  and  it  is,  perhaps,  the  safest 
to  fall  back  upon.  At  the  same  time  i(are  may  be 
something  of  the  additional  point  whiek  Chrysostom 
and  those  who  hare  followea  him  in  modern  times 
have  supposed. 
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